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REV. JOHN PARKHURST, A. M. 





Tue Rev. Joun PArRKuuRST, the subject of this sketch, was the second son 
of John Parkhurst, Esq. of Catesby-house in the county of Northampton, by 
Ricarda, the second daughter of Mr Justice Dormer, and was born in June, 
1728. He received the earliest rudiments of his education at the school of 
Rugby, in the county of Warwick; an education which, by intense mental 
labour, aided by a mind eminently gifted with sound judgment and deep 
penetration, he rendered perfect in itself, and beneficial to the world of letters, 
as well as to the cause of the Christian religion. The whole life of this truly 
excellent man and devout Christian was honourable to human nature; and his 
death a sublime example of faith and resignation. From Warwickshire he 
removed to Clare-hall, Cambridge, where he proceeded A. B. 1748, A. M. 
1752, and was some time fellow of his college. Being a younger brother, he 
was intended for the church; but not long after his entering into holy orders, 
his elder brother died : this event made him the heir of two considerable estates, 
the one at Catesby in the county of Northampton, and the other at Epsom in 
the county of Surrey: but as his father was still living, it was some years before 
he came into the full possession of them; and when he did, the acquisition of 
fortune produced no change in his habits or his pursuits. He continued to 
cultivate with ardour the studies becoming a clergyman; and from his family 
connexions, as well as from his piety and learning, he certainly had a great right 
to look forward to preferment in his profession; but an early attachment to 
retirement, and to a life of close and intense study, prevented him from seeking 
any. In the capacity of curate, but without any salary, he long officiated for a 
friend with exemplary diligence and zeal. When, several years after, it fell to 
his lot to exercise the right of presentation, he was unfashionable enough to 
consider church-patronage as a trust rather than a property ; accordingly, resist- 
ing the influence of interest, favour, and affection, he presented to the vicarage 
of Epsom, in the county of Surrey, the Rev. Jonathan Boucher. This gentle- 
man was then known to him only by character; but having distinguished him- 
self in America during the revolution, for his loyalty, and by teaching the 
unsophisticated doctrines of the.church of England to a set of rebellious 
schismatics, at the hazard of his life, Mr Parkhurst thought, and justly thought, 
that he could not present to the vacant living a man, who had given better 
proofs of his having a due sense of the duties of his office. 

In the year 1754, Mr Parkhurst married Susanna Myster, daughter of John 
Myster, Esq. of Epsom; this lady died in 1759, leaving him a daughter and two 
sons ; both his sons have been dead some years, but his daughter survives him, 
and is the * widow of the Rev. James Altham. In the year 1761, he was 
married a second time to Millecent Northey, daughter of Thomas Northey, 
Esq. of London, by whom he had one daughter, married, in 1791, to the Rev. 


* This lady died the 25th of April, 1513. 
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Joseph Thomas. This lady, reared under the immediate inspection of her 
learned and pious father, by an education of the very first order, has acquired a 
degree of classical knowledge which is rarely met with in the female world ; and 
those mental endowments are still more highly embellished by the exercise and 
example of every domestic virtue. 

Mr Parkhurst’s second wife closed her well-spent life at the advanced age of 
79, on the 27th of April, 1800, having survived him upwards of three years. 
Never were modest worth, unaffected piety, and every domestic virtue, 
more strongly illustrated than in the character of this most amiable and excel- 
lent woman. Her sweetness of temper, simplicity of manners, and charitable 
disposition, are seldom paralleled, and never excelled. 

In the year 1753, Mr Parkhurst began his career of authorship by publishing 
in 8vo, “ A friendly Address to the Rev. John Wesley, in relation to a prin- 
cipal doctrine maintained by him and his assistants.” This work, however 
valuable, we may safely say, was of very little importance when compared with 
his next publication, which was “A Hebrew and English Lexicon, without Points ; 
to which is added, a Methodical Hebrew Grammar, without points, adapted to 
the use of Learners,” 1'762, 4to. 

To attempt a vindication of all the etymological and philosophical disquisitions 
which are scattered through this work, would be fruitless; but it is not perhaps 
too much to say, that we have nothing of the kind equal to it in the English 
language. Continuing to correct and improve this excellent work, he published 
a second edition, much enlarged, in 1778, and a third edition in 1792. 

His philological studies were not confined to the Hebrew language; for he 
published “* A Greek and English Lexicon to the New Testament; to which is 
prefixed a plain and easy Greek Grammar,” 1769, 4to ; a second edition, 1794; 
and, being desirous of making his literary labours more generally useful, 
he determined on publishing octavo editions of both Lexicons, still farther 
enlarged and improved ; for he continued to revise, correct, add to, and improve 
these works, till within a few days of his death. He had but just completed the 
copies, and received the first proof-sheet of the Greek Lexicon from the press, 
when it pleased the All-wise disposer of human events to take this learned and 
excellent man to himself. Fortunately, the task of filial virtue devolved on his 
daughter, Mrs Thomas, whose extensively cultivated mind enabled her to 
undertake the charge of completing her father’s purpose; and this work was 
published in 1798. As, from their nature, there cannot be supposed to be any 
thing in Lexicons that is particularly attractive and alluring, the continued 
increasing demand for these two seems to be a sufficient proof of their merit. 

In 1787, Mr Parkhurst published “The Divinity and pre-existence of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, demonstrated from Scripture, in answer to the 
First Section of Dr Priestley’s Introduction to the History of early Opinions 
concerning Jesus Christ ; together with Strictures on some other Parts of the 
Work, and a Postscript relating to a late Publication by Mr Gilbert Wakefield.” 
This work was very generaily regarded as performing all that the title-page 
promised; and accordingly the whole edition was soon sold off. The brief, — 
evasive, and very unsatisfactory notice taken of this very able pamphlet by Dr 
Priestley, in a ‘ Letter to Dr Horne,” showed only that he was unable to 
answer it. 

Besides the above works, there is in the Gentleman’s Magazine for August, 
1797, a curious letter of Mr Parkhurst’s on the Confusion of Tongues at 
Babel. 

Mr Parkhurst was a man of very extraordinary independency of mind and 
firmness of principle. In early life, along with many other men of distinguished 
learning, it was objected to him, that he was an Hutchinsonian. Though Mr 
Parkhurst continued to read Hutchinson’s writings as long as he read at all, he 
was ever ready to allow that he was oftentimes a confused and bad writer, and 
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sometimes unbecomingly violent. To have been deterred from reading the 
works of an author, who, with all his faults, certainly throws out many useful 
hints, for fear of being thought an Hutchinsonian, would have betrayed a 
pusillanimity, of which Mr Parkhurst was incapable. What he believed, he 
was not afraid to profess; and never professed to believe any thing which he 
did not very sincerely believe. He was indeed a most earnest lover of truth. 
The study of the Scriptures was at once the business and the pleasure of his 
life ; from his earliest to his latest years, he was a hard student; and, had the 
daily occupations of every twenty-four hours of his life been portioned out, as it 
is said those of king Alfred’ were, into three equal parts, there is reason to 
believe that a deficiency would rarely have been found in the eight hours 
allotted to study. : ? 

What the fruits have been of a life so conducted, few theologians, it is pre- 
sumed, need to be informed, it being hardly within the scope of a supposition, 
that any man will sit down to the study of the Scriptures without availing him- 
self of the assistance to be obtained from his learned labours. 

Mr Parkhurst’s character may be collected with tolerable accuracy even 
from this imperfect sketch of his life. His notions of church patronage do 
him honour ; and as a farther instance of the high sense he entertained of strict 
justice, and the steady resolution with which he practised it on all oceasions, an 
incident which occurred between him and one of his tenants may be here men- 
tioned. This man falling behind-hand in the payment of his rent, which was 
£500 per annum, it was represented to his landlord that it was owing to his 
being over-rented. This being believed to be the case, a new valuation was 
made: it was then agreed that, for the future, the rent should not be more than 
£450. Justly inferring, moreover, that if the farm was then too dear, it must 
necessarily have been always too dear; unasked and of his own accord, he 
immediately struck off £50 from the commencement of the lease ; and instantly 
refunded all that he had received more than £450 per annum. 

Mr Parkhurst was in his person rather below the middle size, but remarkably 
upright and firm in his gait. He was all his life of a sickly habit; and his lead- 
ing so sedentary and studious a life (it having, for many years, been his constant 
practice to rise at five, and in winter to light his own fire) to the very verge of 
David's limits of the life of man, is a consolatory proof to men of similar habits, 
how much, under many disadvantages, may still be effected by strict temperance 
and a careful regimen. He also gave less of his time to the ordinary inter- 
ruptions of life than is common. In a hospitable, friendly, and pleasant 
neighbourhood, he visited little; alleging, that such a course of life neither 
suited his temper, his health, nor his studies. Yet he was of sociable manners ; 
and his conversation always instructive, often delightful: for his stores of know- 
ledge were so large, that he has often been called a walking library. He 
belonged to no clubs ; he frequented no public places: and there are few men, 
who towards the close of life, may not, on a retrospect, reflect with shame and 
sorrow, how much of their precious time has thus been thrown away, or, per- 
haps, worse than thrown away. Like many other men of infirm and sickly 
frames, Mr Parkhurst was also irritable and quick, warm and earnest in his 
resentments, though never unforgiving. But whether it be or be not a matter of 
reproach to possess a mind so constituted, it roalper| is much to any man's 
credit to counteract and subdue it by an attention to the injunctions of religion. 
This Mr Parkhurst effectually did: and few men have passed through a long 
life more at peace with his neighbours, more respected by men of learning, more 
beloved by his friends, or more honoured by his family. The subject of this 
biographical sketch serenely closed a life of study and of virtue, far removed 
from the din of senseless pleasures and the follies of trivial society, after a most 
painful and lingering illness of ten months, on the 21st of February, 1797, at 
Epsom in Surrey, where for many years he had resided. Mr Parkhurst’s remains 
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now repose in his family vault at Epsom, and in the church there is an 
exquisitely beautiful monument (executed by that distinguished sculptor Flax- 
man,) raised by conjugal affection and filial piety to the memory of the kind 
husband, the indulgent parent, and the enlightened preceptor. It bears the 
following inscription, written by Mr Parkhurst’s valued and learned friend, the 
late Rev. William Jones, of Nayland, in Suffolk. 


GLORY TO GOD ALONE. 


Sacred to the Memory 
Of the Rev. JOHN PARKHURST, A. M. 
Of this Parish, ; 
And descended from the Parkhursts of Catesby, in Northamptonshire. 
His life was distinguished 
. Not by any Honours in the Church, 
But by deep and laborious Researches 
Into the Treasures of Divine Learning : 
The Fruits of which are preserved in two invaluable Lexicons, 
Wherein the original Text of the Old and New Testament is interpreted 
With extraordinary Light and Truth. 
Reader ! if thou art thankful to God that such a Man lived, 
Pray for the Christian World, 
That neither the Pride of false Learning, 
Nor the Growth of Unbelief, 
May so far prevail 
As to render his pious Labours in any degree ineffectual. 
He lived in Christian Charity ; 
And departed in Faith and Hope 
On the 21st Day of February, 1797, 
In the 69th Year of his Age. 


*TO 


THE RIGHT REVEREND DR GEORGE HORNE, 


LORD BISHOP OF NOKWICH,t 


THE REV. SAMUEL GLASSE, Ὁ. Ὁ., F. R. 5. 


WILLIAM STEVENS, Eso. 


TREASURER OF QUEEN ANNE'S BOUNTY, 


AND 


THE REVEREND JONATHAN BOUCHAR, M.A. 


THE FAVOURERS AND PROMOTERS OF THIS WORK, 


THIS THIRD EDITION OF 


THE HEBREW AND ENGLISH LEXICON 


. 15 RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED BY THEIR OBLIGED FRIEND AND SERVANT, 


THE AUTHOR. 





* This Inscription was prefixed to the Third Edition. 

} As this Inscription was designed previously to the much lamented death of this eminent and learned Prelate, the Author hopes to 
be coven for thus publicly acknowledging his Lordship’s friendship, and for not suppressing a name so honourable to himself and 
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PREFACE 


TO THE 


SECOND EDITION, OF MDCCLXXVIIL. 





Ir is not from an affected humility, but from the real sentiments of my heart, 
that I begin this preface with remarking, that perhaps a stronger instance of 
public candour was never shown, than in the reception given to the former 
edition of this Lexicon. For notwithstanding its numerous defects and errors, 
which I am desirous of acknowledging in the plainest and most explicit terms, 
yet in a few years the whole impression was dispersed, and the work itself has 
since been frequently inquired after by persons desirous of procuring it. These 
circumstances are at least good signs of an increasing regard to the Original 
Hebrew Scriptures ; and I can with the strictest veracity affirm, that they have 
been a very great and constant encouragement to me for exerting my best 
endeavours to improve the Hesrew and Enciisu Lexicon, so far as near 
twenty years’ advance in life, and a careful perusal, or an attentive consultation, 
of many writers, ancient and modern, in various branches of learning, have 
enabled me. For it must be observed, that though in the title-page this volume 
is set forth as a Second Edition, yet it might with equal propriety and truth have 
been introduced as a new performance; since the greater part of the explana- 
tions of the Hebrew words have been composed anew ; and there are very few of 
them, in which considerable additions or corrections have not been made: and 
whereas the first edition, together with the Supplement, consisted only of 422 
quarto pages, this, with the Appendix, contains no less than 758. These 
observations will, I hope, sufficiently apologize to the purchasers of the former 
publication for my not printing separately, for their use, the Alterations and 
Additions made in this; as indeed I should have been strongly inclined to do, 
could I have accomplished it without reprinting nearly two-thirds of the Lex- 
icon, and, after all, producing a work, which must have been very far from 
satisfying either them or myself. 7 

But, to convey the clearest notion in my power of what may be expected 
from the Lexicon in its present form, it may be proper to observe, that the 
author was some years ago much struck with what is related of the celebrated 
Duke de Montausier, “ who was the first promoter of what we call the Dauphin 
Edition of the Classics.—He used often to say, that the difficulties which occur 
to us in reading the works of the ancients, might be all comprehended under 
two classes ; and that they arise either from our not knowing in what sense they 
used such a word [or expression] formerly; or else, from our being ignorant 
now of some opinion, custom, or thing, that was familiarly known among them. 
In the former case the commentator should endeavour to determine the mean- 
ing of the word [or expression] in question, by consulting how it is used by the 
same author, in other places, where the meaning of it may be more evident; or 
by any other of the same country, and (as near as may be) of the same times. 
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In the second case, the thing, custom, or opinion hinted at, should be subjoined 
in as few words as is consistent with clearness.”* ) 
The good sense and justness of these remarks speak sufficiently for them- 
selves; and as in the prosecution of the following work I have endeavoured to 
avail myself of them, it will be found that not only the + lexicographers and 
verbal critics, but the more enlarged philologists, the writers of { Natural and 
§ Civil History, || travellers ancient and modern into the eastern countries, and 
even the q poets, have been made to draw water for the service of the 
Sanctuary, or to contribute their quotas to the illustration of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. In the notes below I have named the authors principally made 
use of; but, besides these, many others have been occasionally consulted. _ 
But to be more particular—It appears evident from the Mosaic account of 
the original formation of man, that language was the immediate gift of God to 
Adam, or that God himself either taught our first parent to speak ; or, which 
comes to the same thing, inspired him with language.** And the language 
thus communicated to the first man was, notwithstanding the objections of 
ancient or modern cavillers, no other (I mean as to the main and structure of it) 
than that Hebrew in which Moses wrote. Else what meaneth the inspired his- 
torian when he saith, Gen. ii. 19, Whatsoever Adam called every living creature, 
that (there is nothing in the Heb. for was) the name thereof? And the names of 
Adam, Ewe, Cain, Abel, Seth, Noah, &c. with their etymological reasons, are as 
truly Hebrew as those of Peleg, Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, Jacob, Levi, Moses, 
Joshua, or even as David, Solomon (Heb. Shelemah,) Isaiah, and Malachi. And 
whatever difficulty there may be in explaining this or that, or a few particular 
words in Hebrew,—yet it will be demonstratively evident to any one, who will 
attentively examine the subject, that the Hebrew language is ideal ; or that from 
a certain, and that no great, number of primitive, and apparently ++ arbitrary 
words, called roots, and usually expressive of some idea, or notion taken from 
nature, i. e. from the external objects around us, or from our own constitutions, 
by our senses or feelings, all the other words of that tongue are derived, or 
grammatically formed; and that wherever the radical letters are the same, the 
leading idea or notion runs through all the deflections of the word, however 
numerous or diversified ; due allowance being made for such radical letters as 
are dropped, and consequently are to be supplied by the rules of grammar. 
Indeed I believe, that many other languages, not only the Greek and Latin, 


* Spence’s Polymetis, p. 286; Huetii Comment. de Rebus Suis, p. 286, edit. Amstel. 1718; and 
Huetiana, § 37, p. 93, edit. Paris, 1722. 

+ As Marii de Calasio, Concordant. et Lexic. Kircheri Concordant. Castelli Lexic. Hepta- 
glott. Cocceii Lexic. Leigh’s Critica Sacra, Robertson’s Thesaurus Ling. Sancte, Stockii Clavis 
Vet. Test. Taylor’s Hebrew Concordance, Noldii Particul. Heb. A. Schultens Origines Hebreee, 
&c. Glassii Philologia Sacra, Bate’s Critica Hebra, Hutchinson’s Works, 12 volumes, 8vo. 
which last I place under this head, not knowing where more properly to range them; though 
indeed they abound with much useful and entertaining learning on various subjects, or as Mr H’s 
wary adversary, Dr Sharpe, chose to express it, ( Dedication to Two Dissertations on Elohim and 
Berith, p. viii.) ‘ There are in some parts of his works, things both useful and curious.”—Fas est 
et ab HosTE doceri. 

¢ Pliny Natural Hist. Bochart Opera, 3 vol. fol. Scheuchzer Physica Sacra. Buffon Hist. Nat. 
Brooke’s Natural History ; to which I must add Boerhaave’s Chemistry, and Institutiones Medic, 
and Haller’s Physiology. 

§ Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Xenophon Cyroped. Josephus, Plutarch, Usserii Annales, 
-Prideaux Connex. Universal Hist. 

|| Strabo Geograph. ease Ure Epist. Turc. Shaw’s Travels, Russel’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, 
Hasselquist’s Voyages and ‘Travels, Beg yep Travels and Revolutions of Persia, Sir James 
Porter’s Observations on the Turks, lady M. W. Montague’s Letters, 3 vols. Complete System of 
Geography, 2 vols. fol. Niebuhr Description de 1’ Arabie, et Voyage, 2 tomes. 

4 Of the Greeks, Orpheus, Homer, Theocritus, Callimachus; of the Latins, Lucretius, Virgil, 
Ovid, Horace, Lucan, Juvenal, Persius. — 

** See more on this interesting subject in the Lexicon under root xyp III. and in the authors 
there quoted. ᾿ : ᾿ 

++ But here I would be understood to except such, as are formed by an onomatopeia, or imme- 
diately from the sound, of which many instances are given in the Lexicon; and indeed such words 
are common in all languages. 
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but even our own, and the rest which are now spoken in Europe, might, not- 
withstanding their apparent confusion, be, by persons properly qualified, 
reduced to their primitive roots, and by consequence, the zdeality (if the term 
may be allowed) of such languages be recovered. And this, with regard to the 
Greek in particular, has, 1 hope, been in a good measure performed in the 
GREEK and EnexiisH Lexicon to the New Testament; and I will venture to 
prognosticate good success to those learned and ingenious men, who will heartily 
attempt the like in such other languages as they are well acquainted with. But 
to return to the work before us.— 

To assign the primary idea or notion of each Hebrew root is one of the points 
principally laboured in this, as in the former edition: and may I be permitted to 
add, that, I trust, it is here brought nearer to a completion? At least, I can 
safely assert, that, in stating these primary notions or senses, I have earnestly 
striven to lay aside all prejudices and partiality to the preconceived opinions, 
whether of any other man, or of myself; and accordingly the reader, upon com- 
paring this with the former work, will observe many alterations in this respect. 
Now, in fixing the leading sense of each root, after carefully and constantly con- 
sulting the ancient versions (I mean those of the LXX and Vulg. together with 


the Chaldee Targums, and the fragments of the Hexaplar versions of Aquila, 


Symmachus, Theodotion, &c. published by Montfaucon,) I have endeavoured 
as much as possible to let the Holy Scriptures, on a diligent and close exami- 
nation and comparison of the several texts, speak for themselves, well knowing 
that nothing cuts a diamond like a diamond. But for the explanation of such 
words as occur in the Bible but once, or very rarely, as also of those which are 
evidently used, not in their primitive, but only in a secondary or derivative sense, 


- —recourse hath been had to the eastern dialectical languages, particularly to the 


q 


Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic; which, it is hoped, will, in such instances, be 
found to have frequently illustrated the true meaning of the Hebrew. And in 
applying the Arabic language in particular to these purposes, I have been 
much assisted not only by the printed works of the celebrated Albert Schul- 
tens, formerly Professor of the Oriental languages in the University of Leyden, 
but by a * Manuscript Hebrew Lexicon, of the same Author, kindly commu- 
nicated to me by the Rev. and learned Mr Woide, chaplain of his Majesty’s 
Dutch chapel at St James’s. 

That Schultens has from the Arabic happily and satisfactorily illustrated 
some very obscure and difficult words of the Hebrew text, must, I think, be 
acknowledged by every impartial inquirer after truth. But it seems equall 
evident, on the other hand, that this great man carried his regard to the Alco- 
vanish Arabic, which is manifestly a corrupt dialect, or rather a hodge-podge or 
jumble of several corrupt dialects of the Hebrew, much too far ; and that, being 
continually conversant with the florid and highly figurative, not to say bombast, 
style of the Arabian writers, he has resolved some strictly just, proper, or phi- 
losophical expressions of the Hebrew Bible into tropes and figures, and has 
often called in his favourite Arabic to explain (or shall I say perplex?) the 
meaning of the Hebrew, where its aid was by no means wanted ; but the import 
of the word or expression might have been clearly ascertained by the ancient 
versions, and an attentive comparison of the several texts wherein it occurred. 
But though I thought myself, on a subject of such importance, obliged to speak 
thus plainly concerning this very learned and respectable writer, yet it is with 


* Entitled Atsert1 Scuuttens Origines Hebraice in Collegio publico dictate. It is contained in 
two moderate volumes in quarto. The copy I was favoured with is imperfect, containing from 
the beginning of the letter & to root wp>7, under Τῇ, inclusive. The roots under the letter © are all 
wanting ; but those under * are explained from the beginning of that letter to root my‘, from 
which to the end of the letter 5 the copy is again deficient. The Second Volume contains from 
the beginning of to root 7D under Ὁ: and to this volume is prefixed the following note : 
Oricrines Cl. Viri Alberti Schultens, a litera 1 ad MDD usque, ubi ante morbum et mortem dein 
secutam substiterat.” 
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pleasure I add, that in this he is hardly enough to be commended, that he cori- 
stantly (I think) aims at giving a clear leading or primary idea or sense to each 
Hebrew root, which no doubt is the fundamental principle of explaining the 
sacred language. 

But I have called the Alcoranish Arabic a hodge-podge or jumble of several 
corrupt dialects of the Hebrew; and, as this may be disputed, I add, that the 
fact is sufficiently proved even from its boasted copiousness. * “It so far excels 
other languages in copiousness (says Bishop Walton, Prolegom, xiv. 6.) that the 
various appellations of one single thing, and their explanations, afford matter for 
a complete volume. It has five hundred names for a lion, two hundred for a ser- 
pent, eighty for honey, on which last Firauzabadius says that he had written a 
whole de The same writer testifies, that the names for a sword are above a 
thousand, which he has enumerated in a work composed by him.”+ Thus say 
those who are best skilled in Arabic. And here it may be safely left to the 
determination of any considerate man, who is at all acquainted with the nature 
of language, whether this could possibly be the case in any one dialect or 
language upon earth; or whether it is possible to imagine a stronger internal 
proof, that a language, answering this character, must in fact be made up of 
several various languages or dialects, And if the Alcoranish Arabic be indeed so 
copious (I had almost said infinite) as above declared, I believe no man of sense 
will be inclined to contest what the 1 Arabs themselves affirm concerning it, 
namely, that “‘none can comprehend its whole compass, unless illuminated by 
the prophetic spirit ; and that no one was ever yet able to exhaust all its treasures.” 
Thus much for the Alcoranish Arabic. And for ever to obviate the extravagant 
assertions, which Schultens and some other learned men have advanced con- 
cerning the unvaried purity and high antiquity of the Arabic, as now spoken in 
Arabia Felix, I shall subjoin what Mr Niebuhr, one of the gentlemen who lately 
travelled into that country at the expense of the king of Denmark, says of this 
language in his Description de l Arabie, p. 72, &c. and this the rather, because 
the very sensible and accurate author had no turn to serve, no system to support, 
in what he relates,—and because I do not know that his account has yet 
appeared in English. 

* On voit, &c. One sees, says he, in Pocoke’s Observations on Abul Faraje, 
p- 151, that the ancient Arabians had different dialects. The king of the 
Hamajares at Dhafar said to a foreign Arab, theb, meaning that he should sit 
down. But as this word signified in the language of the latter, leap, he leaped 
from a high place, and hurt himself. When they had explained to the king the 
occasion of the mistake, he said, Let the Arab who comes to Dhafar, learn the 
Hamajare diaiect. Arrian likewise remarks, that the Arabs had not only differ- 
ent dialects but different languages.§ 1] n’y a peut-étre point de langue, ot |’on 
trouve aujourd’hui tant de dialectes, que dans l’Arabe. . There is not perhaps 
any language, in which one finds at present so many dialects as in the Arabic. 
Not only they speak guzte differently (tout autrement) in the mountains of the 
little district governed by the Iman of Yemen, from what they do in the Tehama 
or low country on the coast of the Red Sea; but persons of distinction have a 
pronunciation different from that of the peasants, and other words to express 
many things; and these dialects have not much resemblance to that of the 


x “ Tanta copia alias linguas superat, ut unius rei appellationes varie, earumque explicationes 
voluminis integri materiam prebeant. Leonis nomina habet quingenta, serpentis ducenta, mellis 
octoginta, de quibus integrum libellum scripsit Firauzabadius. Ensis vero appellationes testatur idem 
esse supra mille, guas in libro a se composito enumeravit.” 

Comp. Michaelis, Recueil de Questions, p. 249, 250. 

“« Cl. Pocokius in dictis notis, p. 133, dicit Arabes immensam su@ lingu@ latitudinem predicare, 
quam tantam esse volunt, ut nullus, nisi spiritu prophetico illustratus, wniversum ejus ambitum com- 
rs ig ge ; nec quisguam ed unquam pervenerit, ut omnes ejus thesauros exhauriret.” Walton, Proleg. 
xly. 5. 


§ “ Navigationi et Viaggi racolte da Ramusio, fol. 264. Periplus Maris Erythrei, p. 12.” 
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- Bedoweens. The difference is still greater in the distant provinces. Since then 
for a very long time there have been, in different provinces of Arabia, man 
dialects (plusiers dialectes) in use, and since the Arabic language has tinged, 
or caused the neighbouring people to forget, languages, of which probably 
some words have been adopted and preserved in the modern Arabic, it is no 
wonder, that this language is more rich or copious than any other. At this time 
_ the pronunciation of certain letters is very various ; for instance, the Kaf or Kef, 
which the northern and western Arabs use for a K or a Q, is pronounced at Mas- 
kat, and near the Persian gulf, as ¢sch [Eng. ch. ;] and this is the reason, why in 
some countries they say, Bukkra, Kiab, whilst in others they say, Batscher, 

Tschiab, and so of the rest.”— 

“As the Arabians profess being of the Mahometan religion, they believe 
that the language in which the book of their law, i. e. the Koran, is written, and 
by consequence * the dialect in use at Mecca in the time of Mahomet, is the 
purest of all. This dialect differs so greatly from the modern, that they teach at 
Mecca itself, and that only in the Colleges: the language of the Koran, as they 
teach Latin at Rome. And as the dialect used in Yemen [1. 6. the interior parts 
of Arabia Felix,] eleven hundred years ago, did in those days differ from that of 
Mecca, and is still more altered by intercourses with strangers, and by length 
of time, they teach in Yemen likewise the language of the Koran as a learned 

anguage.” 

Thus far Mr Niebuhr: and this authentic evidence from an ear-witness + 
entirely overthrows all such rash assertions as that of Schultens, Orig. Heb. lib. 
i. cap. iv. § xxiii. entitled, | The language of the Arabians unvaried, where he 
says, “ In the province of Hisjas (by Niebuhr called Hedsjas,) where are the holy 
cities Mecca and Medina, and also in Arabia Felix, the highest purity of the 
Arabic dialect still flourishes, even the same as flourished when Mahomet arose.” 

But to return from this digression (if such it should be deemed) concerning 
the Arabic language,—I .would remark, that as words in general express or 
explain things, so a knowledge of things will frequently explain or illustrate par- 
ticular words, especially in the ancient and less known languages; and of this 
observation there will, I hope, be found numerous and convincing proofs in the 
course of the following pages. And this work being professedly designed for 
somewhat more than a mere vocabulary or word-book, although I will by no 
means presume to call it a comment, yet I hope the reader will be continually 
meeting with satisfactory expositions of many difficult or obscure texts of the 
Hebrew Bible, derived not merely from verbal criticism, but from those other 
various sources of information already intimated at p. x. of this Preface. And 
here I think I ought to pay my particular acknowledgments (to which, were 
I properly authorized, I would gladly add those of the public) to the learned 
and ingenious Mr Harmer, for his very valuable Observations on divers Pas- 
sages of Scripture, which he has very happily illustrated from Circumstances 
incidentally mentioned in Books of Voyages and Travels into the East ; and I do 
not at all scruple to assure my readers, that they will find this work a rich 
treasury, and, as it were, a library of entertaining and useful knowledge ; and 


* Here the ingenious author supposes, Ist, that the whole Koran was published at Mecca; 2dly, 
that it was all published by Mahomet ; (neither of which suppositions is true in fact’; see Prideaux’s 
Life of Mahomet, p. 21—23.) and thirdly, that if it had been all published by Mahomet, and that 
at Mecca, it must necessarily be in the Mecca dialect: whereas even on this supposition it should 
seem more probable, that it would be tinctured with foreign dialects; partly from what Mahomet 
himself had picked up during his mercantile. travels into Egypt, Palestine, and erie and partly 
from what was furnished to him by his two assistants, the Jew and the Syrian Monk; especially 
as the Arabs, among whom it was written and published, were a very illiterate people. See Pri- 
deaux, p. 8, 12, 41, &c. Comp. Sale’s Koran, ch. xvi. p. 223, Note c. 

Comp. Niebuhr, Voyage, tom. i. p. 329, 330. : 

¢ “ Arabum lingua, invariata.”” “In Hisjaz@ provincia, ubi sacre urbes Mecca et Medina 
itemque in Arabia Felice, summa etiamnum viget puritas dialecti Arabica, eademque plane, que 
Muhammede oriente vigebat.” 
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as I am an entire stranger to the person of the excellent author, I hope he will 
forgive my farther mentioning his Outlines of a New Commentary on Solomon's 
Song, as highly deserving attention and approbation. 

If a root be found in no more than four passages of the Bible, I have con- 
stantly cited or referred to them all, that the reader, by consulting and consid- 
ering them, may judge of the propriety of the interpretation proposed. So 
that in such instances as these (and they are not a few,) where the assistance 
of a Hebrew Concordance is most wanted, this Lexicon may very well supply its 

lace. 
ἃ And here I must, once for all, desire those who wish to reap the full benefit 
of this work, constantly to examine and compare in the * Hebrew Bible those tezts, 
which they shall find cited for proof or illustration ; and I dare promise that their 
labour in this respect will be amply repaid, by the knowledge they will shortly 
acquire of the sacred language. 3 

Two principal differences between the present and the former edition are, Ist, 
That in this I have, on mature deliberation and clear conviction, with preced- 
ing lexicographers, distinguished the roots with. 7 for the last radical, from 
those which have only the two first letters of the root, as, for instance 7773 from 
92, 7D) from DJ: and Zndly, That I have considered the roots with δὲ for the 
last radical, as being distinct from both the others; as, for example, 872. both 
from 7772 and 12; though I think it must be allowed, that such roots are often 
related in sense to those ending in 7, as NO2 to THA, NAM to MAN, RDN to 
71517; and sometimes to those of only the two former radicals, as Nt. to 32, XAT 
to ATT, N7O¥ to OX. 

This second edition being so greatly enlarged from the preceding one, it is 
not only much more distinct and copious in explaining the several derived or 
secondary senses of the Hebrew roots, but nearly as great a number of the 
derivative words are also inserted, as, for aught I know, in any Lexicon extant. 
Indeed I am in hopes the reader will hardly meet with any difficulty arising 
from an omission of this kind. And as I have now added a Chaldee Grammar, 
so [have been careful to explain such Chaldee words, both Primitive and Deri- 
vative, as occur in the Bible, ina much more particular manner than before; 
but in doing this I still thought it would best suit the nature of a Lexicon, and 
the conveniency of the reader, to place the Chaldee words under the Hebrew 
roots of the same letters ; although the former do frequently far deviate from the 
sense of the latter, and are even sometimes, according to the rules of etymology, 
plainly derived from other Hebrew roots. For instances see Lexicon under 
roots MY, Wp, MD, Wy, Yo. 

In the former publication were added, at the end of the explanation of many 
Hebrew roots, such English words as were either plainly or probably derived 
from them. And though no great stress was laid on this part of the work, yet 
it was apprehended, that it might tend to fix the meaning of the Hebrew in the 
learner’s memory, and might at the same time entertain him to see so many 
words still preserved in English, from the common mother of all tongues, and 
set him upon new inquiries of this kind, both in our own and other languages: 
I have now considerably enlarged this etymological. part of my work, by the 
addition not only of many English, but of many Greek, Latin, and Northern 
words, which however I have often judged it more proper to insert in the body, 
than at the end of the expositions of the Hebrew. 

The PiuriLirEeRALs, or words of more than three radical letters, whether 
Hebrew or Chaldee, are in this, as in most other Lexicons, placed in alphabets 
ical order, at the end of each etter. : 

And now, considering how many years it is since the Hebrew and English 


* As some of the editions of the Hebrew Bible differ from others in numbering the verses, and 
sometimes the chapters,—I have, for the convenience of the reader, signified such difference by 
inserting the word “or” between such different modes of notation. 
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Lexicon was first published, and what has been above said concerning the im- 
provements in the present edition, my more sanguine readers may be surprised 
that I have nevertheless thought proper to subjoin An Appendix," containing 
Additions and (Ὁ mortifying word to human pride!) Corrections. But for my 
own part, as long as I remain on this side the grave, I expect and desire to 
continue in the condition of a learner: and as on this occasion I think it right to 
be very plain and explicit with all those who shall look into this work, I frankly 
declare, that though scarcely any thing is easier than to acquire the rudiments 
of the Hebrew language, when unembarrassed with points; yet that the study of 
it is a study for life ; and that the Hebrew Scriptures, like all the other works of 
God, will to the humble and diligent inquirer be continually opening new scenes 
of information and delight. And although some truly candid and ingenuous 
persons (I speak not of the scoffing infidel, the mercenary scribbler, nor yet of the 
ignorant conceited witling, whose applause I neither court nor desire)—though, I 
say, some really candid and ingenuous persons may be inclined to entertain a 
favourable opinion of the ensuing volume, yet I cannot forbear adding, that so 
manifold are the treasures of wisdom and knowledge contained in the inspired 
books, that to compose a critical and explanatory Hebrew Lexicon, which might 
with any propriety be styled complete, seems to me, notwithstanding all the helps 
hitherto published, to be hardly a work for one man, or one life. Sufficient, 
abundantly sufficient honour is it for me, if I have been able, for the benefit of all 
‘who understand English, to produce a + tolerable Hebrew Lexicon, and such as 
“may initiate my readers in the true knowledge of the original Scriptures. But 
why speak I of honour or reputation among men? Alas! The fashion of this 
world passeth away ; which great and indisputable truth should remind all of us 
to seek that honour which cometh of Gov only. May I then express an humble 
_ hope that my labours in this blessed harvest will be graciously remembered by 
‘the Lord of the harvest, and yield me comfort in that day, which cannot be 
very far distant, when all creature-comforts will, and must, fail, and ΗΕ alone 
ho expired upon.the cross can, through the consolations of the Eternal Spirit, 
support the pardoned sinner ! 

Before I conclude this Preface, it may not be amiss to offer some directions 
concerning the best method of acquiring a knowledge of the Hebrew language to 
those who have not the benefit of a master. In the first place, then, I would 
advise such persons to acquaint themselves with the common grammatical 
rules and inflections (a task, which, by the assistance of the Grammar now put 
into their hands, and particularly of the Skeet Grammar, they will, I believe, 
upon trial, find much easier than they could well have imagined)—then to begin 
eading the first chapter of Genesis with the Grammatical Praxis, (Gram. sect. 
xi.) and after having well mastered every word in it, proceed to the following 
shapters with the help of Montanus’s interlineary version, if they understand 
Latin ; if not, our { English translation, with the marginal readings, will very 
yell supply the place. But as they advance, they should still take care gram- 
matically to account for every word in the manner of the Prazis, and according 

























ἘΝ, B. The Appendix is, in the Tutrp Edition, digested into the body of the work. 

+ The good-natured critic will, I am sure, subscribe to the following sentiment of Varro, De 
ing. Lat. “Si guis de vocum originibus mula commode dixerit, potius boni consulendum, quam 
oe ogy nequivertt, reprehendendum.” 
¢t Dr Anselm Bayly’s late edition of the Hebrew Bible, with the common English Translation on 
he opposite page, may be of good use to the beginner; and in the last century the learned Henry 
Ainsworth thought proper to publish a still more /itera/ translation of the Pentateuch, of the Psalms 
nd Canticles, in a work entitled Annotations on the five Books of Moses, &c. which the reader who 
| has opportunity, will, on many accounts, do well to consult. I would also particularly recommend to 
| him the late learned Mr Bate’s New and Literal Translation of the Pentateuch, &c, with Notes Critical 
and Explanatory, in which he will meet with many excellent remarks on the Philosophy of Scrip- 

ure, and the Spiritual Sense of the Law. But, after all, let him not look for Infallibility from man, 
but endeavour, in matters of eternal moment, fo see with his own eyes, and judge for himself; let him, 
| as the Apostle advises, 1 Thes. vy. 21, prove all things, and ΠΟΤ rast that which is good. 
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either to the longer or the shorter Grammar. I would also, as a help to mem- 
ory, recommend to them, at least for the first two or three months of their 
reading, to write down the Hebrew roots (and occasionally the derivative words) 
which occur, and their English interpretation, in opposite columns, and to 
endeavour, by frequent and attentive repetition, thoroughly to connect these in 
their minds. And I can venture to assure any person of tolerable parts and 
abilities, that an application, thus directed, of two or three hours every day to 
_the Hebrew language, unadulterated with the Rabbinical points, will, in a few 
months, enable him to read in the original with ease and delight, most part of 
those Holy Scriptures ; all of which, St Paul assures us, were given by the inspt- 
ration of God, and are able to make us wise unto salvation, through faith which ts 
in Christ Jesus.* 

May then the blessing of God, and the influence of his Holy Spirit, accom- 
pany what is here published! and may He be pleased to prosper it to his own 
glory, and to the edification of every reader, even to his growth in grace, or m 
the favour of God, and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
Amen, and Amen! 


* See 2 Tim. iii, 15, 16, 
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In order to inform the reader what he may expect from this third edition of 
the Hebrew and English Lexicon, it may be proper to observe, that, from the 
time the second was printed, the Author accustomed himself to write divers 
short notes and references in the margin of the book, partly for his own use, 
and partly with a view to the improvement of a future edition, if such should 
ever be called for. Towards the close of the year 1781, he began to draw out 
these concise hints into a larger and more distinct form, but without precisely 
determining how they were to be employed; and this practice he continued, at 
different times, till the summer of the year 1789, when several learned and 
kind friends, who certainly are not deficient in partiality to him, pressed him to 
undertake a new edition of the work; and proposed, each of them, to share in 
the expense of the publication. 

Thus stimulated and encouraged, he applied to the business in earnest, and 
has endeavoured to execute it in such a manner as not to disgrace either his 
friends or himself. Accordingly, 

lst, The explanations of several of the Hebrew Roots, especially towards the 
beginning of the Lexicon, are here worked over anew. 

Ydly, Considerable alterations have been made in the explanations of others, 
and many illustrations of scriptural texts from the ancient writers and from 
modern eastern.travellers have been added. And here the Author thinks him- 
self obliged again to acknowledge the assistance he has received from the late 
ingenious and accurate Mr Harmer; to whose third and fourth volumes of 
Observations, &c. published in 1787, the reader will find himself indebted for 
many curious and valuable remarks, which occur in the present edition. 

3dly, The Appendix which was subjoined to the second edition, is in this 
regularly digested into the body of the Lexicon; so that there will be but one 
Alphabet to consult. 

4thly, The principal Various Readings in Dr Kennicott’s Hebrew Bible have 
been carefully noted, and are submitted to the reader’s consideration and judg- 
ment. And it is hoped, that the use here made of that elaborate work, cannot 
fail of being acceptable to every serious and intelligent inquirer into the sense 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. But since, by a comparison of the Doctor’s Various 
Readings with his General Dissertation, it appeared, that in numbering his autho- 
rities he had intermixed printed editions with manuscripts, it was thought most 
proper to refer to such authorities by his own comprehensive term, Codices. 

Lastly, Having in the course of the ensuing work frequently quoted writers, 
who in their sentiments on several, and even important particulars, widely differ 
from each other, I wish to declare, once for all, that so far as merely human 
expositors and critics on the sacred writings are concerned, I heartily adopt 
those well-known mottos, 


oe 
NuLuivus addictus jurare in verba MAGISTRI—— 
And 
Tros RutuLusve fuat nullo discrimine habebo. 


NOTICE 


TO THE FIRST OCTAVO EDITION. 


ῸΦ 





' ALtHoucu, from the manner in which this Octavo Edition is printed, the Lexi- 
con is so much reduced in size, yet the reader may be assured that nothing of 
the least consequence is designedly omitted merely to make room; on the con- 
trary, many little additions are introduced, which seemed proper to improve the 


work. 





ABBREVIATIONS IN THE LEXICON EXPLAINED. 


& al. (et alibi) 

& al. freq. (et alibi frequenter ) 
freq. occ. (frequenter occurrit ) 
inter al. (inter alia) 

non al. occ. (non alibi occurrit) 


occ. 


Once, prefixed to a single text 


ᾳ ἃ. (quasi dicas ) 


and in other passages. 
and in many other passages. 
denotes that the word occurs frequently. 
besides other places. 
denotes that the root occurs no where else in 
the Bible. : 
prefixed to one or more references, denotes that ~ 
either the root itself, or else the root in 
the last-mentioned form or sense, occurs 
only in the text or texts referred to. 
denotes that the root occurs in no other text 
in the Bible. 
as if one should say. 
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WITHOUT POINTS; 


ADAPTED TO THE USE OF LEARNERS, AND EVEN OF THOSE WHO HAVE NOT, 
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THE HEBREW GRAMMAR AT ONE VIEW. 
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“If one jot or one tittle shall not pass from the law, how can it be safe for us to neglect even the smallest things ?” 
Basi, Proem. De Spiritu Sancto. 
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PREFACE. 


Tue ensuing GRAMMAR being designed for the use of learners, and even of 
those who are unacquainted with the very rudiments of all Grammar, I have 
endeavoured to make it as plain and easy as possible. To this end I have not 
only arranged the Rules and Observations in the clearest and most natural 
method I could devise ; but have also taken care not to use a single grammat- 
ical term, without explaining it, either by an example or a definition. 

There is no difficulty in the Hebrew Grammar worth mentioning, except 
what relates to the Pronouns and to the Verbs; and with regard to these it 
will be sufficient for the adult reader, if he only commit to memory the Tables 
of Pronouns, which he will find § v. 4, 5, and the Example of a Regular Verb 
in Kal, § vi. 12. A careful and attentive perusal of the other parts of the 
Grammar in order, and a frequent consultation of them as occasion may require, 
will soon enable a person of ordinary abilities and capacity to analyse grammat- 
ically almost any word in the Hebrew Bible: I say almost, because there are 


‘some few words of uncommon forms, which are taken notice of under their proper 


roots in the Lexicon. So easy is the task, so short the labour of acquiring the 
elements of the Sacred Language, even from the larger Grammar here pub- 
lished! But there is a still shorter and easier method, which I would rather 
recommend to the learner, namely, at first to concern himself only with The 
Hebrew Grammar at One View ; for this being properly attended to, according 
to the note subjoined to it, 1 know, from repeated: and successful experience, 


- will sufficiently enable him to enter upon the Grammatical Praxis in § xi. of 


the larger Grammar ; and after mastering this, he will be qualified to proceed 
in reading the Hebrew Bible with the help of a translation; the larger Gram- 
mar being, at present, regarded asa comment on the smaller, and occasionally 
consulted on particular difficulties. 

The learned reader will indulge me in one reflection on the great facility of 
the Hebrew Grammar—a reflection indisputably true, and which I would 
especially recommend to the consideration of all those who are intrusted with 
that important charge, the education of youth. It is this: Since the Hebrew 
Grammar, unsophisticated by Rabbinical Points, is so very easy, simple, and 
concise, and those of other languages, of the Greek and Latin in particular, so 
difficult, complex, and tedious, so clogged with numerous Rules and Excep- 
tions (every school-boy to his sorrow knows,) it is evident that the most 
natural and rational method of teaching the learned languages would be to begin 
with the Hebrew. I now argue only from the greater easiness of the gram- 
matical part, and do not urge, that Hebrew is certainly the common Mother of 
Greek and Latin, if not of all other languages.* Those, at least, of which I 
have any knowledge, retain a manifest resemblance of their original parent : 
and the nearer the fountain, the purer the stream ; the more ancient and uncom- 

ounded the language, the more similar it is to the Hebrew. 

And I beg it may be seriously and impartially weighed on this occasion, 
especially by the instructors of our youth, whether to begin with teaching 


*See Vitringa, Observat. Sacr. lib. i. cap. vi—viii. 
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that original and sacred language, and then to descend to the Greek and 
Latin, would not be a most likely method of making those, who have the benefit 
of a learned education, not only better grammarians and better scholars, but 
what is of infinitely greater consequence, sounder divines and better Christians. 
And though it be perhaps no easy matter to determine whether of the two 
languages, Greek or Latin, most resembles the Hebrew; yet it will scarcely 
admit a doubt, with the rational and Christian teacher, which of these should 
be taught next after the Hebrew; since not only the idiom of Greek is much 
more similar to the English than that of Latin, but also the lively Oracles of the 
New Testament, were by the inspired Penmen written in the Greek language. 
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METHODICAL : 


HEBREW GRAMMAR, 


WITHOUT POINTS. 


SECTION L 


; 
OF THE LETTERS AND READING. Ἷ 


1. Tur elements of all languages are certain simple sounds, which in writing are ex- 
pressed by certain marks or characters, called Letters. : 
2. The letters in Hebrew are twenty-two, of which the following table shows 


The Name. * Number.| Form.| + Finals. | Similars. Sound or Power. 
Aleph ΜΝ a broad, as in all, war 
Beth 2) 2 > |b 
Gimel 3} ἃ δ |g hard, as in give, get 
Daleth 4| 7 ἜΜ 
He i TTF |e as in where, there 
-Vau 6:} 1 ‘}] |u, pronounced as oo, or as the French ow, 
or (before a vowel) w 
Zain ΔΝ Ζ 
Heth 8/7 DN [ἢ hard, or guttural aspirate | 
Teth 9/0 7D |th, Saxon ¢h, or Greek © 
Yod 10 ° i French, or ee English, before a conso- 
nant, y before a vowel 
Caph 20} 5} 7500 k, or c hard, as in come 
Lamed 30}. 5 l 
Mem 40} 7 | 0600 m 
Nun 50 |.3 |,7 700 n 
Samech 60 | Ὁ Ὁ {sh 
Oin 701» ἋΣ 10 t long, as in whole, cold 
Pe 80} 5} * 800 Ρ 
Jaddi 90} ¥ | Pp 900 j soft, as in the French jour, jamais, or as 
‘| the English 5, in treasure, pleasure 
Koph or Quoph| 100} ἢ q or qu 
Resh 200 | 7 r 
Shin or Sin 300 | w 5 
Tau 400 | ἢ t 

















8, The order of the Hebrew Alphabet seems justifiable by Scripture, especially by Ps. 
XXXly. cxi. cxii. § cxix. cxlv. Lam. i—iv. || 

4. Writing over the characters several times, is the best way to make them familiar to 
the learner. See the manner fronting the first page of Grammar. 





* That is, nwmeral power or import as an arithmeticalmark. According to the above scheme Τὴ should be used 
for 15, for which however the Jews write 10 (which amounts to the same sum, for O is 9 and 1 6), and this they 
do to avoid using one of the divine names, i7*, for a number., 

+ Letters thus written at the end of a word. 

t Y seems also to have had in some words somewhat of the sound of the guttural 7, or ng, like the French on. 
See the Lexicon under Y IV. 

§ Observe that in the cxi. ‘and cxii. Psalms there are two, and sometimes three, Hebrew verses in one of the 
English translation. See Bp Lowth’s Preliminary Dissertation to Isaiah, p. v. 


| It isremarkable, that in these three last chapters the initial letters Y and 9 are transposed. 
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5. Hebrew is read from the right hand to the left, and not from the left to the right, 
as the English and other western languages. onl 

6. Of the Hebrew letters five are Vowels, namely 8, 7, 3, %, Y; all the rest are Con- 
sonants. | 

7. When two consonants occur without any of the five vowels between them, you 
may * pronounce them as if a short e or a stood between them; as, 12°7, pronounce 
débér or dabar ; IPD pégéed (péquéd) or paquad. 

8. Always observe to pronounce the textual! vowels long and strong ; the supplied ones, 
short and quick; as, WW/N, pronounce asér + V2, débir. 

9. A full stop is expressed thus ¢ as + 8, a Colon thus 4 as δὲ, a Semicolon thus: as δὲ, 


a Comma thus * as ἐξ. 

10. The first only of these stops is used in most unpointed books. 

11. To exercise the learner in reading, + here follows, in English characters, part of 
the first chapter of Genesis, which is printed in Hebrew at the end of the Grammar. 
The Greek ¢ stands for the supplied vowel; the textual ones are to be pronounced 
broad, like the French, as in the table of the Alphabet ; and when several Hebrew vowels 
come together, they are not to be run into diphthongs, but sounded distinctly, as 172 
pronounced de-u in two syllables, not deu in one. 


1. Berasit bera aleim at esemim uat eargj. 

2. Uearej eite teu ubeu, uhesek ol peni teum, uruh aleim merhepet ol peni emim. 

3. Uyamer aleim yei aur, uyei aur. . 

4. Uira aleim at eaur ki thub, uibedel aleim bin eaur ubin ehesek. 

5. Uigra aleim laur yum ulshesek qra lile, uyei orcb uyei beqer yum ahed. 

6. Uyamer aleim yei regio bstuk emim, uyei mebdil (or mebedil) bin mim lemim. 

7. Uyos aleim at eregio, uibedel bin emim aser metshet lereqio ubin emim aser mol 
lereqio, uyei ken. 

8. Uigra aleim lereqio semim, uyei oreb uyei beqer yum seni. 

9. Uyamer aleim iquu (or iqwu) emim, Sc. 


SECTION IL. 
OF THE DIVISION OF LETTERS. 


1. Besides that common division of letters into Vowels and Consonants, they are in 
Hebrew moreover distinguished into Radicals and Serviles. 

2. A radix or root in Hebrew, is a simple word, consisting of two, or more usually of 
three, letters, from which other words are formed by the grammatical inflections or vari- 

ations; as, Ip5, visit ; 121, speak. 

_ 3. Radical letters are those, which always make part of a radix or root. 

4. Servile letters are those, which serve for the variation of the root, by gender, number, 
person, &c. and for particles. + i 
ΩΣ The servile letters τς eg and ὩΣ be comprised in these three technical words, 

D1 TWD IY. Se. ΡΠ ΟΣ ζῶ φ we Ex, 

6. The τὰ μὰ eleven letters are radical. ree), a 

7. Except © when used for FM, as inf § VI. 265. 

8. Observe, that although the radical letters (except , as in rule 7.) are never servile, 
yet the servile letters are very often radical, or very often make a part of the root. 


SECTION IIL. 
OF WORDS AND THEIR DIVISION. 


1. Words in Hebrew may be divided into three kinds, nouns or names, verbs, and 
particles. 

2. A noun is the name of a substance or quality ; as W'S a man, ΔΩ good. 

3. A verb denoteth the action or state of a being or thing; as, D‘TON WAN, and God 





* Ido not say must ; because where two consonants, if jomed with a vowel either preceding’or following, would 
form an easy sound, it may be most eligible (yea necessary in the poetic parts of Scripture) to run them into one 
Syllable ; for instance, you may pronounce 2 into one syllable ov} ; and N12 bra: and indeed this is much the 
Same as sounding the supplied vowel very short. 

ἢ The method of oe tg Lara recommended is the same as that proposed by Dr Robertson, inhis True and An- 
cient Method of Reading Hebrew, &c. in which ingenious treatise may be found an ample and satisfactory vindi- 
cation of it from a comparison of the Hebrew with the ancient Greek Alphabet. 

_ ΣΝ. B. This mark $ stands for SECTION in the Grammar. 


See Ae 


~~ ee ee eee a 
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said; DON WY, and God “made ; DWT OD, and the heavens were Jinished. In 


_ these sentences said and made express the action ; were finished, the state. 


4. Particles denote the connection, relation, distinction, emphasis, opposition, &c. 
or, in short, the circumstances of one’s thoughts, or of the words expressive thereof; as, 


and, with, or, much, although, but, &c. 


5. Many particles in Hebrew are expressed by one or other of the servile letters, 
which may then be considered as abdreviations or parts of roots or words. See Lexicon 


in 2, >, 9; Ὁ: 


᾿. SECTION IV. 


—o 


OF NOUNS. 


1. Nouns or names are of two kinds, substantive and adjective. 

2. A noun substantive is the name of a substance; as W°N a man, VY atree, APY’ 
Jacob: of a quality, or of an action, passion, or state, considered abstractedly; as, 12 
purity, Δ ΥΩ a coming forth, TAD shame, TDTVND war. 

3. An adjective, so called because adjectitious, or added to a substantive, denotes some 
quality or accident of the substantive to which it is joined; as 210 good, W1O (or VI) 
pure: so in the phrases, 210 W'S a good man, VW1O ATT pure gold, good and pure are 
adjectives. | 

4, Nouns in Hebrew, as in English, are not declined by cases, or different terminations, 
denoting the particles of, to, from, §c. as nouns in Greek and Latin are. 

5. In Hebrew, nouns are of two genders, masculine and feminine ; as W°N a man, TWN 
ὦ woman: of two numbers, singular, denoting one, as Ἵ772 a king ; and plural, denoting 
more than one, as 0°27) kings, 1. e. two or more. 

6. Most Hebrew nouns not ending in ΥΤ or ΤΣ servile, are masculine; those that do 
end in ΤΊ or ΣῊ servile, are most generally * feminine. ΤῊΝ 15. said to be a feminine termi- 
nation.~ 

7. The feminine singular is formed from the masculine, by postfixing 71; as 210 good, 
77210 feminine. | 

8. But nouns ending in ‘add FX for the feminine instead of 17; as from ‘8% an 
Egyptian man, ΤΥ an Egyptian woman: so when a letter is dropped, the feminine 
end inf; as from 13 a son, N2 a daughter, 2 being dropped ; from “TIN one, ;NTIN 
feminine, Ἵ being dropped. 

9. The plural of masculine nouns is formed by adding ὮΝ, and sometimes only D, to 
the singular ; as from 790 a king, ὈΣΣ 7 or DION, kings. 

10. The plural masculine of Hebrew nouns is also often formed in 7 1", as pon kings, 
Prov. xxxi. 3; yon words, Job iv. 2; ]*TT lives, Job xxiv- 22. 

11. The plural of feminine nouns is formed by adding ΤΣ) to the singwar,as PAN a 
land, plural NSN lands; or by changing 77 or Ὁ into ND}, as TW a law, plural 
DIN laws ; TAN a letier, plural NIN letters ; or KN or ΣῊ into NV, as Ny 
a Hebrew woman, plural AMY Hebrew women; m5) a kingdom, plural ΓΘ 
kingdoms: but in feminines plural, the 1 is often dropped, as in NSN for NSN, in 


DWN for NNN, ἄς. &c. 


12. Some feminine nouns have moreover another plural, formed by changing 7 into 
§D°N ; as from TTT a damsel, DNATI several damsels, Jud. v. 30: from Ry, idle- 


- ness, onbdzy, Eccles. x. 18. 


13. Several masculine nouns plural end in M},’as 18 a@ father, plural NAN; NMS 





* I say most generally, not always, for see Lexicon under ΓΤ X. 
+ And so it generally is, if both the* and the ΤῊ be servile, asin ΓΙ (Rule 8.) from V8 Egypt. Nevertheless 


ΠῚ; from 3 to purify, though feminine in 2 Sam. xxiii. 5, comp. Deut. xxix. 20 or 31, is construed as a mas. 


Ν, Isa. xxviii. 18. If the N be radical, the N. may be either masculine or feminine; thus M2 ὦ house, from 


NA capacity, though generally mas. is yet construed as a fem. in Prov. ii, 18, comp. 2 K. x, 26. In MN thes is 
_ radical, so that word comes not under the /atter part of the rule here given; and in N*2M a@ spear, from 72M 


to pitch, the " is substituted for the radical, but mutable, ΓΤ ; and accordingly the word forms its plural with Ὁ" 


2 Chron. xxiii. 9, though in Isa, ii. 4, Mic. iv. 3, for the plur. in regim. it takes the fem. form ‘NV or ΤΙ F 
t+ These are by many writers reckoned Chaldee or Syriac forms; but that they ‘are also Hebrew ones is suffi- 
ciently manifest by their occurring so frequently in the Heb. books written before the Babylonish Captivity, and 


even before the Chaldee or Syriac language was heard of. pon occurs no less than thirteen times in the Book of 


Job, ᾿- which 0°51) is also used ten times. See the Concordances, and Masclef Grammat. Heb. p. 243. 
§ Of this plural the grammarians in general have made a dual ; and it must be confessed, that in the absolute 


form it often has a dual signification, as OSNIW two years, Gen. xi. 10. xli. 1. 1 Κὶ, xvi. 8, Jer. xxviii, 3, O'NON 


_ two cubits, Exod. xxv. 10, 17, & al. DNND two measures, 1 K. xviii, 32; DNDN two sides, Exod. xxvi, 23; 


h nouns have a plural 
μον ὡς. — 






B‘NXD two hundred, Gen. xi. 19, 32. But in the construct form (comp. Rule 
signification ; as VV his laws, Exod. xviii. 16, &e. 


y. 


2.τ...--- 
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lions, 1 K. x. 19. 2 Chron. ix. 19;* and many feminine nouns plur. in + 0’, ἃ 5 Ὁ) 
she-camels, DW wives, ow 355 concubines, ONY she-goats (Gen. xxx. 35), DY>TTT ewes 
(Gen. xxxii. 15), 0°27 she-bears (2 K. ii. 24). . 

14. A noun is said to be in regimine, or in construction, when it is in a particular rela- 
tion to a noun following it, or has a pronoun suffix (of which see § V. 5); -as, PN pn 
king of a country, 107) his king : in these expressions a ya) is said to be in regimine, or 
construction. 

15, Nouns masculine singular in regimine suffer no change, but plural ones drop their 
D, as D°D57) kings ; ys ΣΟ kings of a country ; 11257) our kings. So nouns feminine 
plural in DO‘. Comp. rule 12, and note. “ 

16. Nouns feminine singular ending in 7, do, when in regimine, change their 7 into 
ΤῊ; as, TN a law, TT NNN the law of Jehovah, JONVN thy law: but other femi- 
nine nouns, as also feminines plural, except those in DN, suffer no change in regimine. 

17. Feminines plural in ΤΠ, when in regimine, often postfix Ὁ (see Deut. xxx. 13. 2 
Sam. 1, 19, 25.), and those in ΟἿΣ drop the D. 7 


SECTION V. 


OF PRONOUNS. 


1. Under nouns are comprehended pronouns, so called because they stand pro nomi- 
nibus, i. e. for, or instead of, nouns or names; as I, thou, he; that ; who, which ; mine, 
his, &c. 

2. Pronouns are by Grammarians distinguished into several kinds: thus, J, thou, he, 
are called primitive pronouns ; mine, thine, his, possessive ; this, that, demonstrative ; who, 
which, relative. ΠῚ 

3. Ina Hebrew Grammar it is necessary particularly to consider only the first of 
these, or the primitive pronouns, under which the second, or possessive, are included ; 
the demonstrative and relative may be regarded nearly as other nouns. Comp. ᾧ VIII. 
23, 34. 

_4. Primitive pronouns are distinguished into three persons. 
The si ‘IN, ἼΣΩΝ, and ‘NN, singular, J and me ; 118, VTTIN, and 1377), plural, 
we and us. 
The second, TINS, NX, ‘MN, and FN, singular, how and thee ; OMX and DINK, 
plural masculine; JN, TNX, and JINN, plural feminine, ye and you. 
The third, $171 and NH, singular, he, she, it: DTT and 7797 plural, (generally) 
masculine ; ]77 and 1777 plural, (generally) feminine, they and them. : 

5. Parts of these primitive pronouns are suffixed, i. e. postfixed, to verbs and nouns 

as follows, and are called pronoun suffixes. 
YIN, singular, [ Ὁ or %3, me and my. 
OF ὡς. Iet person; from } ὯΝ, Flioal fe us and eng 
§ JN, sing. J, 713, and (fem.) || > thee and thy. 
Of the IId person, from 


§ DDN, mas. plur. DD, you and your, mas. 
§ JINN, fem. plur. 13, and { 7123, you and your, fem. 
wee TT, WEP TLE Ww, hi 
N17 and NW, singular, ; rd his, Rig Ah, EW, him 
Of the ΠΙᾺ person, from_Y 797, and DOM, plur. mas. TAFT, OFT, Ὁ, or 7, §§ them and 
their, mas. 
mM and 1), plur. fem. 71], 177, and J, them and their, fem 
6. These pronoun suffixes are also often postfixed to nouns of number, as OFPIW 
they two, or both of them; and to several particles, as JN, 1.3, NTN, 3, 12, &c. thus 
WN not he, DA in them, &c. &c. &c. 





* So NID, and NVM governors, 1 K. xx. 24, Jer. li. 23, Ezek. xxiii. 6. Neh. y. 15. But I do not regard these as 
pure Hebrew words. See Lexicon under ΓΞ. 

+ See Lexicon in root 707 I. 

¢ When " is thus suffixed to a plural noun, that noun loses its own ‘, or rather the two Yods coalesce into one, as 
“12'T my words, for “2. Comp. § IV. 14, 15. 

MA ¥ X ag — words may be considered as an independent particle. See Lexicon under NX VIL 1. 
 q Ezek. xiii. 18, 20. xxiii, 48, 49. ᾿ 

** See Gen. xxxvii. 90. 
τι Sam xv. 2. Deut. xxxii. 10. Jer. v. 22: and observe that in 13, 173 and (72, 2 seems added for the sake 

tt Gen. ix. 26, 27. Deut. xxxiii. 2. Isa. xliy. 15, 111]. 8, Ps. xi. 7. 


§§ Also) (see ὃ IX. under 14); and 12 Jer. xxxi. 15; and 7 Exod, xiy. 25. Deut, χαχίϊ, 11, Psal. Lxiii. 11. 
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7. Parts of the primitive pronouns prefixed or postfixed, form also the persons, and. 

distinguish the tenses of verbs ; thus, 
‘IN, δὲ prefixed forms Ist person singular future. 
‘NN ὙΠ postfixed, 150 person singular preter or past. 
ὮΝ ; } prefixed forms Ist person plural future. 
21] postfixed, 1st person plur. pret. 

a n prefixed forms 2d person singular future. 

ὮΝ, postfixed, 2d person singular preter. 
‘TF postfixed is sometimes used for 2d person . 

fem. sing. preter. 
‘ is postfixed to 2d person fem. singular fut. 
‘ postfixed forms 2d person fem. singular im- 
perative. 
DN postfixed forms 2d person mas. plural preter. 
ΤῊ is prefixed to 2d person mas. plural future. 
1D postfixed forms 2d person fem. plural preter.. 
FD prefixed, and 77) postfixed, form 2d person 
q fem. plural future. 
[ _ (TT postfixed forms 3d person fem. singular preter. 
| ΝῪΤ 4° prefixed forms 3d person mas, singular, and, 

Of the ΠΠ4 person, from ¢ with } postfixed, plural future. 
1 7,+1 postfixed forms 3d personal plural preter, and, 
with Ὁ prefixed, future. 
(m7, ΤῚΣ postfixed to 3d person feminine plural future. 


8. A comparison of this latter table with the ensuing example of a regular verb in 
Kal, § VL. 12, will remove any little difficulty which may occur to the learner. 

9. The pronouns forming the persons, &c. of verbs, are called personal affixes. 

10. From the two tables above given, it appears that the former part of pronouns are 
generally prefixed, and the latter or middle parts of them postfixed; thus of "IN and 
‘NN, 8 is prefixed, and “2, and Ἵ, postfixed. 


SECTION VL 


Of the Ist person, from 


* SDR, 
Of the IId person, from < 


ἘῸΝ 





* ONW 
: 
} 


OF VERBS. 


1. Τὸ hath been already remarked, § III. 3, that the verb denoteth the action or state 
of a being or thing; now an action may be considered either as done, doing, or to be 
done ; so a state may be either past, present, or future. Hence 

2. The most simple and natural division of time, or ¢ense (from the Latin tempus, or 
French temps, time), is into past, present, and future. 

3. Again, + “ A verb may either indicate, i. 6. declare an action with certainty and 
positiveness, as the sun is set, setting, or shall set; or it may carry a command, as, sun, 
stand thou still ; or a verb may be indefinite as to number, person, or tense, and so used 
very much in the sense of a noun, as it is pleasant to see the sun, i. 6. the sight of the sun 
is pleasant for you, or me, or them, now, at any time.” 

4, Hence arise the different moods (modi significandi, modes of signifying) of a verb, 
as the grammarians call them. | 
' ὅν A being may either perform an action itself, or the action may be performed upon 
it; it may either cause another to perform the action, or be caused itself to perform it ; or 
lastly, it may perform it on itself. 

6. Hence in Hebrew verbs arise the three (or, as some choose to consider them, the 
Jive) conjugations, so called d conjugando, because all conjoined or united in one root. 

7. Hebrew verbs then have three conjugations, Kal, Hiphil, and Hithpael ; three moods, 
indicative, imperative (commanding), and infinitive (indefinite, see 3 and 4.); two tenses, 
past and future—the past tense or § participle active being often used for the present 
tense (see 1 and 2), and the future tense supplying the place of the potential or subjunc- 





* See note * last page. i 

+ But query, whether Ἵ postfixed to 3d person plur. preter, and future, to 2d person plwr. mas, fut. and im- 
“ko — not rather be deduced from the root 1), or TV) to connect, join together ? Comp. under iTIX® 
: n. 

1 See Dr Bayly’s Introduct. to Languages, Part. I. p. 53. 

§ In Kal there are two participles, active and gis Ma otherwise called Benoni (see note + in the nent pewe) 
and Paoul. Other conjugations have also participles (as in the Example, Rule 17.) Participles are so called ὦ 
participando, because they participate of the nature both of a noun and of a verb, being declined by gender and 
number’, like the former; and denoting an action or being acted upon, as the latter. 
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tive mood of other languages, and so it is frequently to be rendered in English by may, 
can, might, would, should, ought, could ; all which words evidently imply somewhat future 
in their signification. 

8. Hebrew verbs are varied by two numbers, singular and plural, three persons (see 
§ V. 4.) and two genders, masculine and feminine. 

9. The old example of a Hebrew verb was 25, whence are taken the following 
grammatical terms, Niphal by), Hiphil dyn, Huphal bypn, Hithpael byonn, 
and Paow >1y5; the Hebrew words being pronounced according to the Masoretical 
Points. 

10. The first conjugation Kal (9p light, so called because in the preter it is burdened 
with no letter at the beginning) is generally active, or signifies simply fo do, as IPD to vi- 
sit, 127 to speak. 

1]. The indicative preter and the imperative postfix the personal affixes; the future 
prefixes them, and in some of its persons postfixes part. 

12. A regular verb in Kal is declined thus, the personal affixes and other serviles be- 
ing, for the assistance of the learner, printed in hollow letters.* 


ἽΡΘ To Visit. 
KAL. 
INDICATIVE MOOD 


Preter or Past TENSE. 


She MIPS 7P5 He 7 
nap) Thou 
Mp) I 5 
pp ‘They visited, 
Ye (fem.) JN 7p5 ὈΠῚΡΞ Ye 
WIP5D We ᾿ 





FUTURE TENSE. 





She ἼΡΞΩ ἽΡΞ᾽ He Ἷ 
Thou (fem.) ‘p5Sn Tp\n_ Thou 

spax I Duan oer aed 
They fen MI IpPAN ΡΞ They shall or will vistt. 
Ye  (fem.) ΓΙΣΊΡΞΙ wpan Ye 

1pDi] We ‘ 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Thou (fem. Tp ἽΡΞ visit Thou 
Ye (fem. mp5) 8 W7pD Ye 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 
IPD and pH to visit. 


ParricireLe Active, or Benoni. 


fem. MTP ἽΡῚΞ mas. sing. visiting. 
fem. plur. Hni7pPiD OPW mas. plur. 





* If the reader will take the trouble to colour the hol/ow letters with red ink, in this and the following exam- 

Pp es, he will make the examples still more clear and distinct ; and indeed this may be no unprofitable exercise to a 
eginner. 

ἘΝ 223,» intermediate or middle, because expressive of the intermediate time between the past and future, 1. 6. 
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ῬΔΛΕΤΙΟΙΡΙΕ Passive, or Paoul. * 


fem. MTNpPD ΡΞ mas. sing. visited. 
fem. plur. HITNpPD ὨΣΤῚΡΞ mas. plur. 


13. The passive of Kal is Niphal, which prefixes ] to the past or preter tense, and 
signifies to be done, as Ip) he is visited. Comp. Rule 5. 

14. The second conjugation is Hiphil, which is formed, in the preter, by prefixing 7 
to the preter of Kai, and by inserting Ὁ before the last radical; thus ἽΡΞ in Hiphil 
forms p57. A verb in Hiphil generally signifies + to cause another person or thing 
to do, or to cause a thing to be done, as PDT he caused to visit. The passive of Hiphil 
is Huphal, which is formed from Hiphil by generally dropping the characteristic ἡ, and 
denotes to be caused to do or to be done. 

15. The third conjugation is Hithpael, which is formed, in the preter, by prefixing 
N77 to the preter of Kal, and generally signifies reflected action, or to act wpon oneself ; 
but is often used in a passive sense, as from TPHN7 pd, he visited himself, or was visited, 
Hithpael also often denotes to make or pretend oneself to be what is denoted by the root : 
hence it has by some been called the hypocritical conjugation. 

16. To all these conjugations the personal affixes are joined nearly as in Kal ; but 
these things will appear more clearly by the following— 





* The participle Paoul in Kal differs in sense and bars ay from the participle Benoni in Niphal (see Rule 
13.) The former denotes that the action expressed by the verb is done ; the latter, that the action is to be done 
or going to be done. Thus in Judg. vi. 28, “125 that was or had been built, edificatum, but 1 Chron. xxii. 19, 
i723 that is to be, or going to be, duwilé, zdificandum ; Gen, ii. 9, WATT) that is to be desired, now or hereafter ; 
“W133 to be desired, Prov. xxii. 1; Gen. xlix, 29, }DN) going, or about, to be gathered. In short, the partici- 
ple Paoul in Kal nearly answers to the participle preterperfect πὴ νυ in Latin, and the participle Βοηποηὲὶ in Ni- 
phal to the Latin participle future passive in dus. See Dr Bayly’s Introduction to Languages, part i, p. 71. 

+ We have in some English verbs something very like the Hebrew conjugation in Hzphil ; thus to set, is, as it 
were, the Hiphil of sit ; raise of rise ; fell of fall; lay of lie. : ; ; 

t The participle Hiphii often imports being about to doa ing. or going to do it Sag age | 3 and, in such in- 
stances, nearly answers to the Latin participle future in rus. See Gen. vi, 13, 17. xix. 13, 14, Exod. x. 5. So 
the Heb. participle in Huphal answers to the Latin one in dus. Ps. xlyiii. 1. Jer. ΧΙ, 1. 
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| mong | «τη σόϊ] | Guu 
‘dena ) -SusiadL | @diLLo_u 
wow | “Idigidiia |G@diuiu [ταάςια | cadLiur CuGdeLuQ | σιφάς ae@dalauediuu jcuadia jjuueduiu 
dpnra) “Sars σία, GidLLit0_u) c@dL, τσάμι! wo «ὦ [εἰσί lagdwis0 ulje@d, [edie jcjuad, [σά 9.0]. 1 
ἽΝ σάμι. poydiar 30 aarpurfur 
oes GdL τὸ uGdL wed ay} se ours oyy, =| LUGE μ 
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HEBREW GRAMMAR. χχχὶ 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRECEDING EXAMPLE OF A REGULAR VERB. 


18. The final * of the first person singular preter is sometimes, though rarely, dropped, 
as in WNW, for WM WA I drew him out, Exod. ii. 10. So in Hiph. O27 for 
PNA I—multiply thee, Gen. xlviii. 4. But see Dr Kennicott’s Bible. 

19. In Kal 1 is often inserted before the last radical of the future and imperative, as 
IPD, for TPDX, NPD for TP. 

20. The 1 in the participle Benoni in Kal is frequently, and in the participle Paoul 
sometimes Ὁ omitted. 

21. In the third person masculine plural future of verbs, as ] paragogic is often post- 
fixed to the }, so the 1 is sometimes dropped, and 1 only retained, as in 72° for 112} 
they shall strive, Exod. xxi, 18 ; YW for JIVYW they shall condemn, Exod. xxii. 8 ; 
JIN) for JID AN? they may be prolonged, Deut. v. 16. So more rarely in the second 
apg masculine plural future, as in JINN for PIMNN ye shall prolong, Deut. 
Iv. 26. 

22, In the third person feminine plural future of any conjugation, the ΤΊ final is often 
dropped, as in ἸΏ, Gen. xli. 24; ]VON8N, Exod.i, 19. So in irregular verbs (see 
§ VII.) as in Ppwhn, from MPN, Gen. xix. 33; PUMN, from 7, Gen. xix. 36; 
PIN, from 7, Gen. xxvi. 35; PIN, from W715, Gen. xxvil. 1; JNSN, from NX, 
Exod. xv. 20: and more rarely in the second person feminine plural future, as in ]11N 
ye (women) have preserved alive, from TTI, Exod. i. 18. 

23. In the second person feminine plural imperative the final 7 is sometimes omitted, 
as in JY7IW hear ye (women) Gen. iv. 23; ]X¥7D find ye (women) Ruth i. 9. 

24, In Hiphil as the characteristic δ is used only in three words of the preter, so it is 
often omitted in all words of that conjugation. 

25. In Hithpael the characteristic Dis transposed and placed after the first radical in 
verbs beginning with W or Ὁ, as WANWT he kept himself, for VAWNT, from ΩΣ to 
keep ; ὉΞ ΠΟΤῚ he loaded himself, for bapnn, from 92D to load; and in verbs begin- 
ning with X, ZF is not only transposed, but changed into 1, as PTOX) we will justify ἢ 
ourselves, for PI¥N)I, from ΟἽΑ to justify, Gen. xliv. 16; OX they made (or feigned) 
themselves ambassadors, for 1 EN‘, from WS an ambassador, Jos. 1x. 4. 

26. When the third person sing. feminine preter of any conjugation is followed by a 
pronoun suffix, its 7 is changed into NM, as 0233, Gen. xxxi, 32, she stole them, not 
OM) ; ὙΠ ΩΝ, Gen. xxxvii. 20, hath eaten him, not WITTE ; WNAMNS, 1 Sam. 
will. 28, she loved him, not WITANAN; ONWP3, Hos. ii. 7, she seeks them, not OMWP2. 
Comp. § IV. 16. 

27. The second person masculine plural sometimes drops its Ὁ before a suffix, as in 
NIE ye have fasted to me ; for “WN, Zech. vii. 5; wm byn ye have made us come 
up, for Sam ΩΤ, Num. xx. 5. 

28. From the first person, plural preter of verbs the 1 is dropped before the pronoun 
suffix 7 him or it, asin WN7DN we eat it, for WndoN, 1 Ki. xvii. 12; in WAY we 
have forsaken him, for W1IDtY, 2 Chron. xiii. 10. So from the third person plural 
preter, and future, as in WP" they stab him, for WPT, Zech. xiii. 3; WAT they 
knew him, for WIN, Job ii. 12; IN YA they shall terrify, for NY, Job πὶ, 5; 
and from the second person plural future, as in WYN, for WYN, 2 Kin. xviii. 36. 
Isa, xxxvi, 21. 

29. In the farthest column to the left hand of the preceding example, are added the 
paragogic * letters, that is, such letters as are sometimes postfixed to the respective 
persons of all conjugations against which they stand, and are always emphatical. 

30. The preceding example should be carefully perused by the learner, and conti- 
nually consulted for the forms of regular verbs. 


SECTION VII. 
OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 


1. Those verbs, which, in their formation, are not strictly reducible to the above 
example of 7p, are called irregular. 

2. But observe, that most irregular verbs are also formed regularly. : 

3. Irregular verbs may be comprehended under two kinds, defective and reduplicate. 





* From the Greek zuenywyixos additional. 
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4. Defective verbs are such, as, in some forms, drop one or more of their radical 
letters. 

5. From the old example 5y5 (comp. § VI. 9.), those that drop their first letter, 
were called defective in Pe, 5; those that were supposed to 3 their second, defective 
in Oin, Y ; and those that drop their third, defective in Lamed, 7. 

Of each of these in their order. ; Ἶ 

6. Defective verbs, that sometimes drop their first letter, are chiefly those that begin 
with Ὁ or 2, hence called defective Pe Yod, ‘5; and defective Pe Nun, 15. 

7. Verbs defective Pe Yod, or with δ for the first radical, often drop it in the future, 
imperative, and infinitive of Kal, to which last they postfix M,and in Niphal and Hiphil 
they change their Ὁ into Ἷ. ; é Pot ΤΣ 

8. Here follows an example of a verb defective Pe Yod, in which (as likewise in the 
succeeding examples) not only the servile letters, as in ἽΡΞ, but also those wherein tt 
differs from that verb, are, for the benefit of the learner, printed in hollow letters ; the 
first word only of each tense, mood, &c. being given, whence the other words are 
formed regularly, as in Tp. 


QU” To dweil. 


HITHPAEL. } HUPHAL. ) HIPHIL. NIPHAL, ΚΑΙ, 
ΦΌΏΓΣΙ με νὰ ΠΕ] awit aw aw" | Preter 
regul un awn aw? aw au | Future. 
not used. Vwin awit & AW 
throughout tes ᾿ IMPERAT. 
awin Vwi awin naw | IW. FINI 7 
3win wird μι αν ΔἸ | Benoni. 
ΔΙῚ | Paoul. 

















9. The formative 1 in Niphal and Hiphil is sometimes omitted, as in 17%, for mn, 
Gen. vi. 1 ; in ‘NAWN, for “NAW IN, Jer. xxxii. 37. 

10. These three verbs ΓΤ 2) 7), and 3°, in Hithpael, change their Ὁ into 1, as TINT, 

ΟΣ 

11. Tp? to take or be taken, is in Kal formed like 2". 

12. Verbs defective Pe Nun, or with 2 for their first radical, drop it in the future, im- 
perative, and infinitive of Kal (to which last they also postfix 4), in the preter of Niphal, 
and throughout Hiphal and Huphal. 

13. An example of a verb defective Pe Nun. 


2 To pour. 





HITHPAEL. } HUPHAL. } HIPHIL. NIPHAL ΚΑΙ, 
yon Jon Ton D3 03 Preter. 
regular 7° TD ‘O35 7D? | Future. 
throughout not used. Ton youn D IMPERAT. 
on Ton Jos nD | INFIVIT. 
yor To? Ὁ) 7013 Benoni. 
iD] =| Paoul. 

















14, Verbs with 77 for their first radical often drop it, as 7, 377 + see Lexicon. 

15, Verbs with & for their first radical * often drop it in the first person singular fu- 
ture, as ἼΩΝ for WAN I will speak ; and sometimes in other forms as in + W15DN, for 
WANN she baked it, 1 Sam. xxviii. 24; + TWIN, for WANN ye shall say, 2 Sam. xix. 
14; 19550, for DONT, teaching us, Job xxxv. 11. 

16. As for the second kind of defective verbs above mentioned (Rule 5), namely, those 
that are supposed to drop their second radical 1 or ‘(hence called defective Oin Vau, WW, 
and Oin Yod, Y*), as DIW/, Dip, 28, 1.3, the truth seems to be this; that the former 
sort have, properly speaking, only two radical letters, but sometimes take a Ἷ before the 





- Not always. See Job xvi, 5. 
+ But in the words marked thus + some of Dr Kennicott’s Codices supply the δ΄. 
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last radical, being in other respects (except that they are not used in the simple form in 

_ Hithpael, and in Huphal assume a 1 before the first radical, as DPW was set up, Exod. 
xl. 17.) formed quite regularly ; and that the latter sort of verbs, namely, those with 
Ὁ Yod inserted, are either verbs in which the ° is radical, fixed, and immutable, as D8 to 
infest ; in which. case they are declined regularly ; or else they are in Hiphil, the cha- 
racteristic 71 being dropped, as DO’ for DWT, from DW or DW to place; 72 for 
7.27, from 13 to discern, distinguish. 

17. Example of a defective verb of two radical letters. 


TY or IW To place. 


HUPHAL. | HIPHIL. | NIPHAL.} KAL. 
Dwi | Dw Ὁ ow | Preter. 
ows Dw piv piw® | Future. 
not used. | DWM] DW) ΟἿΣ IMPERATIVE. 
DWin DWT DIvTT piv | INFINITIVE. 
Dwi Dw Div DIwW | Benoni. 
piw | Paoul. 














18. Verbs of this form frequently in Kal, and sometimes in Niphal, drop the 1 before 
the last radical. 

19. Of the third kind of defective verbs, or of those which drop their third radical, are 
the verbs ending in ΤΊ, hence called defective Lamed He, 77, as TTIP, 1772. 

20. Observe in general, first, that these verbs usually either drop their ΤΊ before a ser- 
vile, as from 7772 to reveal, 172 they revealed; or change it into 1 Yod, as 73, for 
nr thou revealedst ; TAIN, for TITAN they (women) shall reveal; or before a 
servile ΤΊ, into NM, as 53, for TIT) she revealed : secondly, that they often drop 
their 77 final in the future, and sometimes in the preter and imperative, as 33°, for 
m5>; wy, MWY, he shall make; I, for TNS he commanded, Deut. vi. 6, 24; 2 
for 715 reveal. Psal. cxix. 18; 1955 hath consumed us, for 1m>D. 2 Sam. xxi. 5. 

21. Example of a verb defective Lamed He. 


Ἢ] 5) To reveal. 

















HITHPAEL.| HUPHAL. ! HIPHIL. | NIPHAL. ‘KAL. : 

mann | mba | «mba | mdaa | (fem.) mda or ΣΠΊΤΙ da | Preter. 
| man’ mx} mda] mbox 2 or 42 | Future. 
ann | not used. | mb] Adar | (fem.) a. 7a | IMPER, 
— AYann| nian] mba | mdon 959 or Nba NID | INFIN. 
ΟΠ. ΤΌΘ] mba | mb} fem) oma mia Benoni 
j | 9953 | Paoul. 


22, Several verbs, with 8 for their last radical, sometimes drop it, as N12, NOT, 
_ NB, 8779 (see Lexicon); and others of these verbs form their infinitive in 9}, like 
- yerbs ending in ΤΊ, as NIN) Zo call, Jud. viii. 1; ΓΝ to fulfil, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21. 
_ 99. Verbs ending in ὃ sometimes drop their last radical before a 3 servile, as ΓΝ ἢ, 
__ they (fem.) shall be supported, for TIIVANN, from 78 to support, Isa. Ix. 4. 
24, So verbs ending in FM sometimes drop their last radical before a ΤΣ servile, as 
/ 1, for ὩΣ 1 die, Gen. xix. 19; “ND, for "MND 1 have cut off, Exod. xxxiv. 27. 
_ _ 25, Some verbs are doubly defective, chiefly such as have Ὁ and ὃ for their first ra- 
dical, and 77 for their last. Thus we have 11), second person masculine plural 
future Kal (with 1 paragogic), from 1)° to afflict, Job xix. 2; 13°11, first person 
_ plural preter Hiphil, from 71° to confess, Ps. |xxv. 2; %°, third person masculine 
_ singular future Kal, from 7110) to extend, Gen. xii. 8; ἽΝ, first person singular fu- 
_ ture Kal, from 3) to smite, Exod. ix. 15. 
26. The verb 73, to give, is doubly defective in a peculiar manner, for it not only 





re 
| * But comp. FYI Deut. xi. 4, D°M* Isa. lviii. 5, Δ Ὁ" Lam. ii. 1. Φ 25 Nah. iii. 1. ΣΤ ΣΤ Mic. ii, 12, JS 


_ Isa. xvi. 9; from which forms it appears that verbs ending in a radical but omissible ΓΤ do in Hiph. insert a ° 
1 _ between the first.and second radical letter... 
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drops its initial 3, as JD) (Rule 12.) and its final one before another 2 (as in Rule 
23.) but it also generally loses its final 3 before a servile M, as "NMI 1 have given, 
for ‘INI; ONNI ye have given, for ONIN; and generally has in the infinitive NN 
to give. 

27. Reduplicate verbs are such, as have the last or. two last radicals doubled, ; they 
are derived from simple verbs, as from δὰ are derived 553 and 5953; from ΩΝ, borax; 
from 953, 455); from JDM, JDDDM; from WD, ἽΓΤΓΤΟ. 

28. But in reduplicate verbs derived from those with ΤΊ for the last radical, the redu- 
plication is made by doubling the letter, or,two letters preceding the 71; as from 171?2 to 
complete, 995 to complete entirely, and 23.722 to nourish ; from Tp to be light, vile, bbp 
to be exceedingly vile, and bpdp to be exceedingly light ; from 185 to open, PSD to burst 
open. 

29. Reduplicate verbs are declined regularly. ᾿ 

30. Except that those of the form of 55) ‘sometimes use } instead of the last letter, 
as "152 Josh. v. 9, for anda; sM2D Eccles. ii. 20, for ‘M220; and sometimes in 
Hithpael assume } after the first radical, as J.T from 733, Isa. i. 3; and more rarely 
in other conjugations, as *}5\y" third person masculine singular future in Kad, from "DY, 
Gen. i. 20; 15517. Job xxvi. 11, from "57.* Such verbs also prefix 73 to the partici- 
ples both of Kal and Hithpael, as in 079111) lifting up, 1 Sam. ii. 7. Ps. ix. 14; DMIPND 
raising up himself, Job xxvii. 7. 

31. Pluriliteral verbs, or verbs not reduplicate, but consisting of more than three radi- 
cal letters, as DDD, 42D, &c. are, the few times they are used, declined regularly. 


SECTION VIIL 


OF SYNTAX. 


1. Syntax, from the Greek συνταξις composition, is that part of grammar which teach- 
€s to compose words properly in sentences, 

2. In Hebrew the adjective generally agrees with its substantive in gender and num- 
ber, .as DDT 13 α wise son, ΓΔ ΓΞ great strokes. . 

3. Yet we meet with such expressions as these, nba oy great cities, Deut. i. 28. 
vi. 10, & al. MIOTA DIAN great stones, Deut. xxvii. 2. Josh. x. 18, 27; ΤῚΣ Ὁ DUNN 
and NY good and bad figs, Jer. xxiv. 2, 3.; p> 177 NIN the great lights, Gen. 1. 
16. But as to the former phrases, it has been observed, § IV. 13, that the termination 
Ὁ" is not always masculine; and perhaps in such expressions as pytanm nxn, the 
adjective, with a termination usually masculine, is joined with a feminine substantive, as 
a mark of dignity or excellency. 

4. Participles follow the same rules of syntax as adjectives. 

5. When two substantives of a different gender have the same adjective, that adjec- 
tive is commonly of the masculine gender, as Job i. 13, DSN NID WII Ais sons and 


his es Ady eating. 

6. When two substantives haye one adjective, that adjective is put in the plural num- 
ber, as 1 Ki. i. 21; ONT ΓΤ 1229 DN 1 and my son Solomon (shall be) sinful. 

7. The same rules of syntax hold good of pronouns, Gen. i. 27. DMN N73 ΓΙΞΡΩῚ ἽΣΙ 
male and female created he them, mas. 

8. Collective nouns, or nouns of multitude, though singular, may have an adjective or 
participle plural, as Ὁ DY the people (are) many, Exod. v. 5; DNA ATT Ὁ 
all Judah coming, Ser. vii. 3; ὈΝΟΥΤ ὈΨΤῚ the people piping, 1 Ki. 1. 40. 

9. An adjective singular is sometimes joined to a noun plural, in a distributive sense, 
as Psal. cxix. 137, PWDW7D WW" right are thy judgments, 1. 6. every one of them; Gen. 
XXvil, 29, TIAN TIAN they that curse thee (are) ‘cursed, i. 6. each one of them. Comp. 
Gen. xlvii. 13, Exod. xvii. 12. 

10. The cardinal nouns of number, (as one, two, three, &c.) from one to ten, when 
masculine, have a feminine termination; when feminine, a masculine one. 

11. Cardinal nouns of number, which have a plural termination, are most usually joined 
᾿ to substantives in the singular; but those that have a singular termination, to sub- 
stantives in the plural: DWIN Mw>W three (or a trinity of) men, Gen. xviii. 2; 
DD MYIIN four (or a quaternion of) kings, Gen. xiv. 9; TW WIND YAW, 
TTIW DIN WT jfive,—seven hundreds of years, Gen. v. 26, 32, are examples of 
both these last rules. Comp. Job i. 2. : 





* This reduplicate form of verbs with ‘ inserted in Kal, the Hebrew grammarians have called the conjugation 
Poel, and they add, that verbs defective \Y borrow their Hithpael from the conjugation Poel. 
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12. The cardinal nouns of number are sometimes. used for the ordinals, as one for 
first, three for third, ten for tenth, &c. See Gen. i, 5. Esth. i. 3. Gen. viii. 4. 
2 Chron. 1, 3. 

13. The plurals in DX” of nouns of number from three to nine inclusive signify ten 
times as much as the singular. Thus ww is three, but DYW>w thirty ; VAN four, 
but DYYAIN forty. 

14. The nominative or noun to a verb is known by asking the question who or 
what? with the verb; thus in the sentence, God. created the heavens, the word God 
answering the question who created? is the noun to the verb created ; so in this 
sentence the sun shines, the sun is the noun to the verb shines. 
’ 15. All nouns, whether singular or plural, are of the third person, except when 
they are joined with the pronouns of the first and second persons, J, thou, we or ye. 

16. The verb usually agrees with its noun in gender, number, and person, as 
ya DTTONM the Aleim were revealed, Gen. xxxv. 7; TIT PANT the earth was, 
Gen. i. 2. 

17. Yet we find, Gen. i. 14, NN ‘M7 there shall be lights, where MN N7) feminine 
and plur. is joined with the verb 7° masculine and singular. But 7° seems here 
to be used impersonally, as in many other instances. . 

18. When two nouns of a different gender have or govern the same verb, that 
verb is generally put in the masculine gender, as Gen. ii. 1, Pes pyawit >") 
and the heavens and the earth were finished. Comp. above Rule ὃ. 

19. When several nouns singular have the: same verb, that verb is sometimes put 
in the plural number, as Gen. xiv. 1, 2; mart wy—oyIni—ranyy7D—TIN 
Arioch—Chederlaomer—and Tidal—made war. See Gen. ix. 23. Comp. above Rule 
6 and 7. ; : 

20. Nouns of multitude, though singular, may have a verb plural, and though femi- 

nine, a verb masculine, as Gen. xli. 57, TONE INA praxn 59) and all the earth 
came to Egypt ; Deut. ix. 28, PINT AN" 7D lest ‘the land shall say ; Job xxx. 12, 
WP? MTMD the. youth rose up. See Exod. xii. 6, 47. xvi. 1, 2. xvii. 1. xxxv. 20. 
1 Chron. xiii. 4. Comp. above Rule 8. . 
- 21,.A verb singular joined with a noun plural, or a verb plural with a noun sin- 
gular, often signify distributively, as Joel i. 20, INYN MIWA NVM the beasts (i. 6. 
each of the beasts) of the fields shall cry ; Prov. xxviii. 1, YW I—1D3 the wicked (every 
wicked man) flee. See Gen. xliii. 22. Exod. i. 10. Job xii. 7. Jer. ti. 15. xxxv. 14. 
Comp. above Rule 9. | 

22, The noun masculine plural DTN, when’ meaning the true God, Jehovah, the 
ever-blessed Trinity, is often joined with verbs singular, to express the unity of essence 
and operation, as Gen. i. 1, DTN NID the Aleim created. But comp. Rule 16, 
and Lexicon, p. 19. col. 2. 

23. The pronoun relative VW who, which, agrees with its substantive or substan- 
tives in gender, number, and person, and governs its verb accordingly, as Ezek. xiii. 
19, MINN Xd Aw Mw) MnMT>—t0 slay the souls which should not die. Here 
WS agrees with its substantive feminine plural MWD), and accordingly MINWN 
the verb it governs, is put in the feminine plural third person. So Isa. Ix. 12, 3 
Was was xd ἼΩΝ mobo) cnn for the nation and the kingdom, which shall 
not serve thee, shall perish. Here “WN having two substantives, one masculine, and 
the other feminine, its verb 172° is put in the masculine plural third person. See 
Rule 18, 19. 

24, The pronoun relative WWN who, which, is often understood, and that not only 
when it is governed by the verb or by a particle (understood) as in English, but also 
when itself governs the verb; Isa. xlii. 16, I will cause the blind to go in a way ὃ 
WT (which) they knew not ; Exod. vi. 28, and it was in the day NTT TAT (in 
which) Jehovah spake to Moses ; Lam. iii. 1, I am the man “IY TIS (who) hath seen 


affliction. 





25. When the connective particle 1, and, is prefixed to a verb in the future tense, 
that verb signifies future in respect to the time of {not to the time in) which the 
historian is writing, or the person speaking, as Gen. i. 1, The Aleim N“1 created the 
heavens and the earth, ver. 3, VAN" and then the Aleim said, ver. 4, 81") and the 
Aleim saw, &c. Gen. ix. 27, The Aleim MD shall persuade Japhet, j2W% and then 
he * shall dwell—71\ and then Canaan shall be a servant to them. So that when a 





* We have no one tense in English which will express this Hebrew future. 
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number of facts are recorded or foretold, the 1 with the sign of the future prefixed 
to a series of verbs denotes the successive order of the facts. * 

26. The future is sometimes used in this sense, even where the Ἷ is ποῖ imme- 
diately prefixed to the verb, but other words come between, as 2 Sam. xii. 31, 
ΤῊΣ JD) and thus he afterwards did. 

27. Yea where 1 doth not precede at all, as Job 1. 5, OWT b> 2ῚῸΝ ΤΣ TDD 
thus successively did Job all the days; Isa. vi. 2, 11D TOD) DNWA2 with two he then 
covered his face. Comp. Exod, xix. 19. Job i. 7, 11. Eccles. xi. 5. 7 

28. 1 connective prefixed to verbs often supplies the place of the signs of persons, 
moods, tenses, and numbers, and makes them take in signification those οἵ ἃ pre- 
ceding verb, as and often doth in English; thus Gen. i. 28, and wd Jill ye the earth, 
TIWAD and subdue it, for TIWWAD subdue ye it. (Comp. Jud. iv. 6, 7. Ruth iii. 3.) 
Exod, xii. 23, TNT IY) and Jehovah shall pass—the tense of \2Y being here taken 
from the future INEM N? ye shall not go out, in the preceding verse, Jud. i. 16, and 
the sons of Keni yy they came up, oy and went, Δ) and dwelt, for i> they went, 
and 12% they dwelt. Comp. Josh. x. 4. 1 Sam. ii. 28, where V1) is for ΠΤ, 
see the preceding verse. 


29. Verbs infinitive are often used as our English verbal nouns in—ing ; as Gen. ii. 


4,§ MM Mwy OV in the day of Jehovah's making, i. 6. when Jehovah made. 

30. Verbs infinitive thus applied admit the same pronoun suffixes as nouns (comp. 
§ V. 5.), as Gen. iii, 5, DDSDN DW in the day of your eating. 

31. Verbs infinitive admit before them the particles 2, 5, b, 7, in the senses ex- 
plained under these particles in § TX. and more fully in the Lexicon. ) 


32. Hebrew verbs are frequently joined with their infinitives, which latter may then — 


be rendered as participles active, or as the Latin gerunds in do. This sort of ex- 
pressions generally, if not always, denote succession or continuance, as Gen. xxil. 17, 
ἽΡ OX TAINS TAIT FJIIAK PA dlessing or in blessing (Lat. benedicendo) I 
will bless thee, and in multiplying (Lat. multiplicando) I wilt multiply thy seed, 1. 6. I 
will continually dless thee, and multiply thy seed; Isa, vi. 9, IDAN bs) nw wow 
WAN ὉΝῚ WA ND hear ye in hearing, 1. e. be continually hearing, and ye shall not 
perceive ; and see ye in seeing, i. 6. be continually, seeing, and ye shall not know.. So 
Gen. ii. 16, 17, of every tree of the garden Sonn Dos chow shalt or mayest continually 
eat ; but of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it; for in the 
day thou eatest thereof NIM Ni dying thou shalt die, i. 6. thou shalt begin to die, 
and so continue liable to death temporal and spiritual. 

33. The substantive verb TTT is, was, &c. is often omitted in Hebrew, as Gen. 
i, 2, &e. iaigal 

34. Particles in Hebrew have often other particles prefixed; or several particles 
are joined together in one word. 


SECTION IX, 


OF THE USE OF THE SERVILES. 


1. δ. 1. Prefixed from ‘I8 J, forms the first person singular future of all verbs, 


as TPDN 7 will visit, from Tp2. 

2. Prefixed, forms many nouns, as DIDN a lie, from AID to deceive ; ΤΊΣ 
a native tree, from 11 to spread. 

Prefixed only, In, for, &c. See Lexicon. 


1. Prefixed, denotes the conjugation Hiphil or Huphal. 

2, ——-—— is emphatical, the, this. 

3. is vocative or pathetic. 

4, expresses a question or doubt. 

For instances of the three last uses see the Lexicon in ΤΊ. 

5, Postfixed, is the sign of a feminine noun, as TWN a woman; TIAN good 
(bona). Comp. § IV. 7. 

6. Postfixed, denotes the third person feminine singular preter, of verbs, as 
TTP) she visited, 

7. Postfixed to a verb or noun, from NTT, or N17 she, it denotes her; as 
TIIPD he visited her, TIT her hand; and sometimes to a noun, his, as Gen. 


65. }9 
ΜΡ 











* Thus the future is used after.]& then, Exod, xv. 1, Josh, x. 12, 
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xlix. 11. FIVY his foal, ANID his garment ; Exod. xxii. 4, ΓΤ his beast ; 
ver. 26, TIMID his covering.* 

8. Postfixed, to or towards, of place or time. See Lexicon under ΤΥ 7. 

1. Prefixed, a connective particle, and, &c. See Lexicon, 

2. Inserted after the first radical, it denotes the action signified by the root 
to be present and continued ; hence it forms the participle active, as Ip1D 
visiting, and many nouns in which such action is implied, as (TTD a trader, 
or person trading ; TI1) the spirit or air breathing or in motion; DY the day 
or light in agitation (namely by being reflected from the earth); and this not 
only without, but often with other serviles to the word; thus MN? Gen. 
i. 14, are instruments or sconces of light, but NN, ver. 15, those sconces ac- 
tually giving light. | 

3. Inserted after the second radical, it denotes an action past, and so forms 
the participle passive, as 1\PD visited, and many nouns in which such action 
is implied, as W127 wealth acquired, from W2 to acquire. 

4, Postfixed to a noun, it signifies his, as MAT his word; to a verb, him, 
as 153 he remembered him. Also sometimes their or them. See Exod. xxiii. 
23. Deut. iv. 37. vii. 10. xxi. 10. Josh. ii. 4. Ps. xlvi. 4. Isa. v. 25. 

0. Postfixed, denotes the third, or in the imperative mood, the second per- 
son plural of verbs. 

6. Postfixed, forms the collective noun ITT beasts, from TTT (comp. 17° 
Ezek. i. 8, and 135 in 5X135, for 5x25, Gen. xxxii. 31; comp. ver. 30; and 
see Lexicon under 7738 II.); also some other nouns of a passive signification, 
as 11) humble, meek, from TY; IW hollow, from 12; WIN waste, from TN. 


1, Prefixed to the third persons mas. future sing. and plur. of all verbs. 

2. Prefixed, forms some appellative nouns, and many proper names, as 
wip? a scrip, from top> to collect ; PTT" Isaac, from PTT¥ to laugh; APY 
Jacob, from APY to supplant. 

3. Inserted, forms many nouns; and after the first radical, denotes the ef- 
fect or consequence of the participle active of the verb; for instance, from 
ΓΤ air breathing or in motion, comes, T1°) odour or exhalation (see TT in the 
Lexicon). Inserted after the second radical, denotes the effect or consequence 
of the participle passive, as “8p harvest, from WW8P cut down. 

4, Inserted before the last radical, it denotes the Hiphil conjugation. 

5. Postfixed, denotes a national name, as "AY a Hebrew “IYID a Canaanite. 

é the ordinal numbers, wou third, “YY fourth, Sc. And 

observe, that in these ordinal nouns of number, Ἢ is not only postfixed, but 
frequently, as here, inserted also before the last radical. 
: — the second person feminine future and imperative, as TPDM 
thou (woman) shalt visit ; °7)5 visit thou (woman), and sometimes the second 
person fem. preter, as “NOW, and ‘N71 Ruth iii. 3; sn) Jer. xiii. 21. 
Comp. Jer. xxii. 23. xxxi. 21. and Ezek. xvi. 19, “3; ver. 20; nt; ver, 
37, ‘N¥AP and ‘na; ver. 43, NID} and “MWY; so ver. 47, 51. 

8. — is the sign of the masculine plural in regimine, as PART on 
kings of the earth. Comp. sect. IV. 15. , 

9. is formative in some nouns, both substantive, as ἽΝ Lord, 
“1D fruit ; and adjective, as WHT free, NIN violent, “IV afflicted, poor. 

10. to a noun, my, as 72 my word; to a verb, me, “TP5, he 




















visited me. 


1. Prefixed, a particle of similitude like{*as. See Lexicon. 
2. Postfixed to a noun, thy, as JI2 thy word; to a verb, thee, as ΡΞ 


he visited thee. 


Prefixed only, to, for, &c. See Lexicon. 


1. Prefixed, a particle, from, &¢. See Lexicon. 

2. Denotes the participle of Hiphil and Huphal (and with M added, of 
Hithpael), whence 
_ 3. Itiforms many nouns, signifying the instrument, or mean, or place of ac- 
tion, as from 1} -to protect, 272 a shield, instrument of protection; from Tat 


iss 
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to sacrifice ; TIAN an altar ; so with TT or M postfixed, many feminine nouns, 
as TTIW instrument or mean of ruling. : : 

4. Postfixed to a noun, their, as D2 their ‘word; to a verb, them, as 
DPD he visited them. 

5. Postfixed with 1, forms the noun D175 redemption, from ΤΥ) to redeem. 

6. Postfixed, forms some adverbs, as D721" by day, from DY day; DIT gra- 
tis, from ἹΤΤ to be kind, gracious ; DIAN truly, from jANX truth ; DP vainly, 
from P*) vain. | 

9. 2. 1. Prefixed, forms the preter and participle of the conjugation Niphal. 

2. —_———- the first person plural future of all verbs. 

3. — some few appellative nouns, as ΤΊΣ an ant, from Ὁ to crop ; 
122 a mutterer, whisperer, from 437 to whisper. an 

4. Postfixed, them and their, feminine. 

5. ————— forms many nouns, as 12} an offering, from 1p to approach ; 
especially with 1 preceding, as ]11>1 a memorial, from 1D} to remember ; JMDW 
drunkenness, from DW to inebriate. 

10. w. 1. Prefixed only, denotes the relative who, which. 

2, —__—- the particle that, because. . See Lexicon. 


11. ἢ. 1. Prefixed, denotes a noun, as mas. ΟΣ a disciple or scholar, from Ὁ 
to teach; masculine plural Ὁ ΒΤ teraphim, from 115% to venerate ; feminine 
TIT a prayer, means of obtaining favour, from {1 to be gracious: also ἃ 
particle, as NTN under, from NTT) to. descend. 
2. Prefixed to the second person future of both numbers and genders; and 
to third person future feminine sing. and plur. 
3. Postfixed, denotes the second person preter sing. of all verbs. 











4, - in regimine for ΤΊ fem. See sect. LV. 16. 
5. —— forms many nouns feminine, as MMP incense, from WP to 
Sumigate. 


12. The above Table of the Serviles should be carefully perused by the learner, 
and continually consulted by him, when in words he meets with letters for which 
he cannot account. 


SECTION X. 
RULES FOR FINDING THE ROOT IN THE ENSUING * LEXICON. 


1. Reject all affixes, and letters acquired in forming; if three. letters remain, that 
is generally the root: thus in the word MW 12, Gen. i. 1, 2 is a particle or affix 
signifying in, sect. IX. 2, N° a termination of nouns, see sect. [V. 6, therefore WN 
is the root. 

2. But if, after rejecting the affixes and formative letters, the word hath 4% or Ὁ in- 
serted (unless before + 77), you must reject them also, and then you will } generally 


find it under the two remaining letters. (Comp. sect. VII. 16.) Thus in x7, 
Gen.i. 17, 7 is a particle to or for, sect. [X.7. ΤΊ is the sign of conjugation Hiph- 
sect. [X.3. "8 then remaining, [also reject 4, and look for root 1X. 

3. If, after rejecting the affixes and formative letters, only two letters remain, that 
is frequently the root. Thus in DYDWM, Gen. i. 1, Mis a particle emphatic, the, by 
sect. IX. 3. 0. is the termination of a noun masculine plural, by sect. IV. 9. OW 
therefore remains for the root. 

4, But if, in this case, you cannot find it as a two-lettered root, add ὃ or ὃ to the 





* As I would wish the reader, who has opportunity and abilities, to consult other works of this kind, and 
particularly the highly valuable Lexicon and Concordance of Marius de Calasio, I here subjoin 
Some short Rules for finding the Root in other Leswicons. 
1. Reject all affixes, and letters acquired in forming ; if three letters remain, that is the root. 
2. If only two, add δ or 3 in the beginning (and in the deflections of Mp to take,), * or lin the middle, '7 or 
® at the end, or double the second radical letter—for instance, if the word 22D occurs, 2D is the root. 


Fs Observe * is to be added at the beginning, 1 in the middle, or 7 at the end, much more frequently than the . 
other. 


4. If, after rejecting the affixes and formative letters, only one letter should remain, add * or 3 to the beginning, 
and iT attheend. Thus for 71°F, see ΤΊΣ" ; for JX, see i733- 

+ Observe that when Ἵ or * is the middle, and ‘7 the final letter of the root, the 1 or * is retained, as in [ΤῚ 3; 
ITT, ΤΠ. 
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beginning of the word, and to the deflections of TIP to take, Ὁ (comp. sect. VII. 7, 8, 
11—13) or ΤΊ, and more rarely 8 to the end. (Comp. sect. VII. 20—22.) Thus in 
Ny IT Gen. ii. 9, ΤΙ is emphatic, the, sect. IX. 3. Τὴ is a feminine termination, sect. 
1X. 11; these then being rejected, YT remains; but not finding this in a two-lettered 
form, I add * Yod to the beginning, and find it under root YT’. Again, in Tp) and 
he took, Gen. ii. 15, is a particle and, sect. IX. 4; δ is the sign of the third person 
masculine future, sect. IX. 5; Tp then remaining, I add ? to the beginning, and: 
look for Tp. In 5, Gen. i. 2, ‘is the sign of the noun mas. plur. in regimine, 
sect. IV. 15; this therefore being rejected, and not finding the root 15. in a two. 
lettered form, I add 77 to the end, and look for 1. 
5. If, after rejecting the affixes and formative letters, only one letter should re- 
main, add Yor ὃ to the beginning, and 77 to the end. Thus Gen. xiv. 15, in DD, 
J is a connective particle and, sect- IX. 4; 5 the sign of the third person masculine 
future, sect. IX. 5; and Ὁ a suffix, them, sect. V. 5, and IX. 8; there remains then 
only the letter 5, prefix ἃ to the beginning, and add ΤΊ to the end, and look for the root: 
71>). Comp. sect. VII. 25. 

6. Nouns or particles of two letters ending in ἢ must usually be sought under: 
roots with TT for the final letter,as for 3 the mouth, see 15; but for °D that, see 
T1715; and sometimes such nouns belong to roots with Ἷ for the middle letter, as 32: 
a burning to TTD. 

7. Reduplicate words must be sought under their simple ones; thus, for bb and 
by52 see 53, for JDIDTT see DTI. Comp. sect. VIL. 28. 


SECTION XI. 
A GRAMMATICAL PRAXIS OR EXERCISE ON THE FIRST CHAPTER OF GENESIS: 


of substance the and ,heavens the of substance the Aleim the created beginning the In 
ΤΙΝῚ onw mx DTN ΝΞ Mw. bk 
' : earth the 
+ PUNT 
TWN IS see sect. X. 1. NIA third person masculine singular in Kal of the verb 
ΝΞ, and consequently the * root itself, and joined with the noun oT dx, though 
plural, by sect. VIII. 22. D7? a noun masculine plural, sect. IV. 9, from the root 
TION, sect. X. 1. MN, a particle, the, from root TINK, sect. X. 4. DVIWT, see sect. 
X. 3. ΓΝῚ, a particle, sect. IX, 4, MON as before. PONT, Tis emphatic, PIX.a 
noun with a formative δὲ, sect. IX. 1, from the root γ᾽. 
faces the upon darkness and ,hollow and unformed was earth the And 


"35 oD wm m2) WN nM. pur: ἐς 
of faces the upon motion a causing Aleim, the of spirit the and deep the of. 
05 yo namn DTN m1 pin 
: -waters the 

+ OVI 


1 and, PNT just explained. NF, third person feminine singular preter of the: 
verb ΤΊ, sect. VII. 20, 21; and agreeing with PON in gender, number, and per- 
son, sect. VIII. 15, 16. 1M a noun adjective, sect. IX. 4. WA), ἡ and, WA ἃ 
noun adjective, sect. IX. 4, ]WTT a noun from the root ἼΪΥΤ. bY a particle from 
the root ΤΊ). ‘5 a noun masculine plural in regimine, from the root TID, see 
sect. X. 4, DWN a noun, sect. IX. 11, from the root DF, sect. Χ, 2 Ma 
noun, sect. [X. 4, of the root TT, sect. X. 2: MDT a participle feminine in Hi- 
phil, from the root *)T17, by sect. VI. 17, 24, and agreeing in gender and number with 
711, by sect. VIII. 2, 4; the verb substantive being omitted by sect. VIII. 33.. D°7O77,, 
D7) a noun masculine plural, from the root DB’. See Lexicon. 

-Light was there then and ,Light be shall there Aleim the said then And 
a) ees ἫΝ wT? oe WON 518) 

“WON, 1 and, ΠΝ a verb third person masculine singular future in Kal, sect. VI. 

12, from root WAN sect. Χ, 1, see also sect. VIII. 25. ‘7° third person masculine 


singular future, from root 7171, for MFT, sect. VII. 20, 21. 18 a noun, sect. ΙΧ, 4, 
from the root &, sect. X. 2. 





* N. B. The grammarians and lexicograpliers always consider the third persom mas, sing. preter: in Kal, 


as the root in such words as occur in a verbal form.. 
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between Aleim the divided then and ,good that Light the Aleim.the saw then And 
3 Ὁ δ. ΞῚὉ. 9 NTS OTe ΝΣ 4, 
_.Darkness the between and Light the 
wT 2 NTT 
81 third person masculine singular, from root TINS, for TN, sect. VIT. 20, 21. 
‘> a particle, from the root 77D, sect. X.6. ΖῚ anoun, sect. 1X. 4, from the root 
20, sect. X.2. 572% third person masculine singular of the root S43, sect. Χ, 1. 
13 a particle of the root 13, sect. X. 2. 
called he Darkness the (to) and Day Light the (to) Aleim the called then And 
oY 


Np wry aN} obs ΝΡ 5. 
first the Day Morning was there and Evening was there and : Night 
778 oO p2 WM 207 vi ΤΊ 


NP third person masculine singular future, from the root Np, sect. X. 1. mand, ὃ 
a particle following the yerb 8 7p, see Lexicon. OY a noun, sect. ΓΧ, 4, from the 
root DY, sect. X. 2. 717°? a noun feminine, sect. IV. 6, from the root bb, sect, Χ, 
ἢ, 27Y a noun masculine singular, from the root J)Y. ἽΡΞ a noun masculine sin- 
gular, from the root 1p. “TTS a noun masculine singular, from the root ‘Ti’, sect. 


waters the of midst the in Expanse an be shall there Aleim the said then And 


DYDiT yn. yp a Be DTN VAN 6. 
.waters to waters between division a causing be shall! it and 
:om> oo 15 720 7™ 


Y*P1 a noun masculine, sect. [X. 5, from the root YP, sect. X.1. FINA, 3 ἃ 
particle in, ok a noun; sect. [X. 4, from the root JN, sect. X. 2. 672 a par- 
ticiple masculine singular in Hiphil, from the root 573, sect. VI. 17. 


waters the between divided he and Expanse the Aleim the made then And 


ὈΥΩΤῚ ΠΡ 572" yon ΓΝ obs wy re 
above (at) which waters the between and ,Expanse the (to) under (at) which 
ΨῺ Ws ὉΠ pa DP nin, ΟΝ 
(mechanized or) so was it and ,Expanse the (to) 
ΕΞ. 7 yp 


wy’ third person masculine singular future, for ΤΙ)", from the root TIWY, sect. 
VII. 20, 21. “Ws the pronoun relative (see sect. V. 2.) which, from the root VW, 72. 
a particle, af, joined by sect. VIII. 34, with another particle NTN, from the root 
nia, sect. IX. 11. So dyn compounded of 7, at, and 21) upon, from the root 
my. 13 see Lexicon. 
was there and ,(placers) Heavens expanse the (to) Aleim the called then And 


ὙΤῚ ΟΣ yp ots = pN 8. 
second the Day morning was there and evening 
7 Of yee rm bo a 


‘JW an ordinal noun of number, sect. [X. 5, from the root TTIW, sect. X. 4. 





ἔτει WR τι Γ΄ ν 
appear shall then and ,one place to * waters the tend shall Aleim the said then And 
mam ἹΠΝ ΡΟΣ ont ἢ Tbe NN 9. 
so was it and ,(land) dry the 
; : εἶϑι oT mwa 


NIp° third person masculine plural future in Kal or Niph. from the root TTP, sect. 
VIL. 20, 21, agreeing with the noun masculine plural 0°. δὲ a particle, to, from the 
root 5X. Dp?) a noun, sect. IX. 8, from the root Dp, sect. X. 2. TIN third per- 
son feminine singular future in Niphal, from the root 7184, sect. VII. 21, agreeing 
‘with the feminine noun TW/2°, with ΤΊ emphatic prefixed, from the root 1772). 


of place the (to) and ,earth (land) dry ra (to) Aleim, the called then And 
ἽΝ 


mpn | nw. pbx xp" 10. 
good that Aleim, the saw then and seas called he waters the of tending 
2319 9 ὈΥΤΟΝ ΝΠ ΩΣ ΠΡ DT 





* This stroke —-—————, over several English and Hebrew words denotes that you must begin to read 
the English word or words sme τέρας those Hebrew ones, which are placed at the end of the stroke towards 
the left hand: as here. for instance. the Enclish. to make sense. must be read. the waters shall tend. 
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mp7, Ἷ and, ba particle, ¢o, after the verb NP, as in ver. 5. *T)p%3, a noun of 
place, sect. [X. 8, from the root Tp, sect. X. 2, and note. O73. a noun masculine 
plural, sect. IV. 9, from the root D’, sect. X. 3. 





seeding herb of bud the earth the forth shoot shall Aleim, the said then And 
yw AW) NWT NTT RWW DYTAN TERY LT. 
earth the upon it in seed its which ,kind its for fruit bearing fruit of tree the ,seed 


yuyt oy 12 wh ws wad MD ΠΟ ND py yt 
. SO was it and 


ym 
NWN third person feminine singular future in Kal, of the root NWT, sect. X. 1, 
agreeing with the noun feminine PIX. AWY, a noun, from the root AWY. YW 
a participle masculine singular, in Hiphil, from the root yt, sect. VI. 17, and sect. 
IX. 8. 5a noun masculine singular, sect. [X. 5, from the root 715, sect. X. 4. 
MWY a participle masculine Benoni, or active, in Kal, from the root MWY, sect. VI. 
17, 20. 12°79, 5 a particle, for, 1. an affix, his, or its (masculine) sect. IX. 4. pA a 
noun masculine singular, from root 77373, see sect. X. 4. 12,2 a particle, in, prefixed 
to the pronoun suffix } him, or ἐξ masculine, sect. V. 5, 6.—12 IVY WS whick its seed 
in it, a Hebraism for whose seed in it. 
kind its for seed seeding herb of bud the earth the forth brought then And 


myn »ῸῪΡλ yd awy ΝΟΥ paNn ΣΧ 12. 
Aleim the saw then and kind its for it in seed its which fruit bearing tree the and 
Dis ay ὙΠ Ὁ WW MD ΠῺΣ Opy 
.good that 
+21. D 


NW third person feminine singular future in Hiphil of the root NX, see sect. VII. 
7, 8, and sect. VI. 24, agreeing with the noun feminine PN. ww, P70, before 
explained, 7 a pronoun suffix, his, sect. V. 5. 

third the Day morning was there and evening was there And 

wow py apa “7 ay ὙΠ 18. 
‘wow an ordinal noun of number, sect. IX. 5, from the root wow, sect. X. I. 
expanse the in light of instruments be shall there Aleim the said then And 


; pra NN WT DTN VOR" 14, 

_ wight, the between and day the between division a cause to for heavens the of 

Som ps ont ofa band ὈΥΔΙΣΤῚ 

A .years and days for and seasons for and signs for be shall they and 
Pow OND" pay ΠΝ ὙΠῚ 


_ ‘TT See sect. VITT. 17, NAN a noun feminine plural, sect. ΤΥ. 11, from the root 
WN, sect. X. 3, with 7, denoting the instrument, séct. [X..8. bam, for, prefixed 
” by sect. VIII. 31, to ΦΩΤΊ, infinitive Hiphil of the root 542, sect. VI. 17. 1717 See 
sect. VIIT. 28. nnd, Ὁ for, DMN feminine plural of ΓΝ, from the root TINN, sect. 
_X. 4, ὈΥΨ ἃ noun masculine plural, sect. IV. 9, from the root TY" of the form of 
a participle Hiphil, see sect. VIL. 7, 8, and sect. 1X. 8. Ὁ plural of DV, dropping 
_ the 1. Comp. sect. IX. under } 2, and sect. VII. 16—18. 
_ upon light give to for heavens the of expanse the in lights for be shall they And 
ὃν xd Dwr ΨὉῬῸΞ3Ξ ΠΌΝΟ mm 15. 
: .so was it and ,earth the 
ἘΣ 7M opaNn 
ΣΝ, see sect. IX. 4. sx, > for, joined by sect. VIII. 31, to NT infinitive 
Hiphil of the verb XN, sect. VII. 16. Comp. sect. X. 2. 
——— τὰ cr ‘ 
great light the great light of instruments two the Aleim the made then And 
OI ὙΝ ΤΙ ΤΣ ΟΣ ΠΊΝΩΤ ἋΣ ΓΝ obs wy 16. 











γ᾿ LPT RTS ATE. 

i Stars the and night the of rule the for little light the and ,day the of rule the for 
Sepa ΓΝῚ ΤΙ ΓΟ ἸΏΡΓΙ won ns ΟἿ nownn? 
ΠΣ) ἃ noun masculine, from the root TW sect. Χ. 4. Ὁ ἼΣΓΊ, ΤΊ is emphatic, see 
sect. VIII. 3. ΝῺ a noun masculine, from the root "Ἰδὲ, sect. IX. 8. ΓΟ, Ὁ 
_ for, Now a noun feminine singular in regimine, sect. ΓΝ, 16, from the root 7/7, 
sect. LIX. 8, 0°25%D a noun masculine plural, fr 
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give to for heavens the of expanse the in Aleim, the them placed then And. 


Sxm> 0 Dw yipr2 obs ons my 17. 
.earth the upon light 
pasta ὃν 


ΤΣ third person masculine singular future in Kal, from the verb 17), sect. VII. 26. 
between division a cause, to for and night the in and day the in rule to for And 


y2 bam rapa =a ΟΞ ὑ 18. 
.good that Aleim the saw then and ,darkness the between and light the 
ΣΟ. Ὁ ΟΥΤΩΣ ΝῊ qwnn 13) VN 


bw) infinitive of the verb bw7, with > prefixed, by sect. VIII. 31. 


fourth the Day morning was there and evening was there And 
7.27 «OY 5 ὙΠ ay WM" 19. 
ὙΦ an ordinal noun of number, sect. [X. 5, of the root 1) , sect. X. 1... 





reptile the waters the abundantly produce shall Aleim the said then And 





γ on wa ΤῸΝ TON 20. 
expanse the of faces the upon earth the above flutter shall fowl and Jliving a creature 
ypr MD oy parm ὃν mayo oa 
-heavens the of 
+ DOW 


YU" third person masculine plural future in Kal of the root PW, agreeing with 
Dd, sect. VIII. 16. Wl a noun feminine singular, from the root 132. TTT anoun 
adjective feminine singular, agreeing with W/5D), from the root TT, sect. X. 4. *)51)" 
third person masculine singular future in Kal, agreeing with the noun *)\y, of the redu- 
plicate verb *|D), sect. VII. 30, from the root ὮΨ,, sect. VII. 27, and sect. X. 7. 











living creature every the and ,great' whales the Aleim,the created then And 
mom wer Ὁ ΓΝῚ odamomnony obs x72" 21. 
i FEE. ἃ > 
fowl every the and ,kind their for waters the abundantly produced which ,creeping 
yw 2 nN pm DVT ww WR NWOT 
-good that Aleim the saw then and ,kind his for wing of 
ἘΣ 9 OT ΝΣ ὙΠῸ =A 


DIN ἃ Ποῖ masculine plural, sect. IV. 9, of the reduplicate word PIN from the 
root 713M. See sect. VIL. 28. ΙΧ ΤΊ, 7 emphatic, prefixed to NW75, the partici- 
ple feminine Benoni in Kal, of the root W7", sect. VI. 17. See Lexicon under 7 3. 


multiply and fruitful ye be (saying) say to Aleim,the them blessed then And 


mn md ἼΩΝ ὈΥῸΝ oon ὙΣῚ 22. 
.earth the in multiply shall fowl the and ,sea the in waters the ye fill and ye 
pana ay) moo Noon, 


‘72° third person masculine singular future in Kal of the root 72. sar, > pre- 
fixed to an infinitive, to, for to, see Lexicon. 175 second person masculine plural im- 
perative in Kal, of the verb 7175, so 127 of 72, sect. VII. 20. DVO, 3 a particle, 
in, prefixed to D‘7D" mas. plural of the noun O°’. . 27° third person masculine future in 
Kal of the root 712%, sect. VII. 20, 21, agreeing with the masculine noun Wy. 


fifth the Day morning was there and evening was there And 
STF DY . pla. TM aw Wm 23. 


‘worort an ordinal noun of number, sect. [X. 5, from the root WaT, sect. X. 1. 





jkind its for living creature the earth the forth bring shall Aleim the said then And 


ΤΩ ΤῊ we ἽΝΤΙ NSN DON = TON 94, 
.so was it and ,kind its for earth the of beasts wild and reptile and cattle 
a m0? ΦΨῚΝ mm wn mM. 


τ, yn above explained, 7 a pronoun suffix, her or its, feminine, sect. IX. 3° 
T7712 a noun fem. of the root DA. §=W7IN, J and, WI a noun masculine singular 
of the root 172. ITT, 1 and, INT a collective noun singular from the root 711, 


= " = δ᾿ 


ἡ» le Ϊ͵Ὡνὰὰ;: 
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cattle the and ,kind its for earth the of beast wild the Aleim the made then And 


mannan ns ΠΡῸΣ opaNT my nx obs wy 98. 
Aleim the saw then and ,kind its for ground the of reptile every the and ,kind its, for 
DTN ey ΠΩ ΝΗ won 5 ΤΙΝῚ ΤῊΣ 
' good that 

7210 3 


MTT a noun feminine singular in regimine, sect. ΤΥ, 16, of the root 71°T, sect. Χ, 4. 


our according to image our in man make will we Aleim. the said then And 
wnwID WO>k2 «DIN ΤΣ ὈὝΤΟΝ TON) 26. 
heavens the of fowl the over and sea the of fish the over rule shall they and ,likeness 
DWT εὐ yay DT nat mm 
upon creeping reptile the every,over and earth the all over and cattle the over and 
yowon won 22) ΟῚ ἸΌΝ ΓΙΠΩΓΙΣ 2Ὶ 
earth the 
:pauxn 
ΤΙΣ) first person plural future in Kal, from the root TWy. OTN a noun mascu- 
line singular, from the root 71737, sect. X. 4. wo>z2, 1 in, 1) a pronoun suffix, our, 
sect. V. 5. 0% anoun masculine singular, from the root DX. YNWID, 9. ἃ parti- 
cle as, aceording to, 1] a pronoun suffix our, NWT a noun feminine singular, see sect. 
IV. 6, from root 717577, sect. X. 4, see Lexicon. 177%, 1 and, 177° third person mascu- 
line plural future in Kal, of the root ΓΤ ΤΊ, sect. Χ, 4. MII, 2in, MATa collective 
noun feminine singular in regimine, sect. [V. 16, from the root 47, sect. X. 3, 
Aleim the of image the in ,image his in man the Aleim the created then And 
DTN pbx. woe. DINT nx oS x72" 27. 
them created he female and male ,him created he 
7DNNX ΝΞ mp St INS NA 


INN from the particle MX, and 3, him. 1D} a noun masculine from the root 15}. 
ats noun feminine from the root 2p}. ONS from NN and Ὁ them. See sect. 
fruitful ye be Aleim, the them to said then and Aleim the them blessed then And 

5 pms ὈΠᾧ ANN Dmx ons AN 28, 
sea the of fish the over ye rule and ,it subdue and earth the ye fill and ye multiply and 
Dv nq mM MWAD PANT ON wn m1 
.earth the upon moving beast every over and heavens the of fowl the over and 
spasm ὮΝ ΓΙΌΣ ΤΙ ΤΥ "boa DUTT yr 


orm, ba particle to, sect. IX. 7, prefixed to DM them. WiTt25, ΤΊ it feminine. See 
sect. VIII. 28. . 


. my 
seed seeding herb eyery the you to given have I behold Aleim the said then And 
yu yy awy >> nx DD nM) TIT OTR TONY 29. 


tree a of fruit the it in which tree every the and ,earth the all of faces the upon which 
yy Ὁ 2 WwrRypyt>d> ΤΙΝῚ payn 55D) oD OY WR 
food for be shall it you to ,seed seeding 

mond mm “o> ya yr 


777 a particle from the root 737. ‘NN first person preter of the verb 112, sect. 


“VII. 26. +055, > to, prefixed to DD you, sect. V. 5. 7TODN a noun feminine, sect. IV. 
_ 6, from the root bon, sect. X. 1. 


every to and heavens the of fowl every to and earth the of beast every to And 
ai paw my don amor Sn 30. 


_ herb green every the ,life of breath the it in which earth the upon creeping (thing) 
Pawy py 2 ΤΝΤΤ Ὁ Ὁ WN OpINm Oy ΩΤ 


so was it and ἀνὰ a3 
$72 WM ΤΩΝ 
p 1’ a noun from the root p71. ] 


_ good behold and made had he which whole the Aleim the saw then And 
ΟΣ «mm ΤῊΣ ΣΝ 55 ΓΝ osx nM 31. 


.sixth the Day morning was there and evening was there and very 
> wwit DY pa wm a ὙΠ “INTO 


ἽΝ a particle from the root ἽΝ. ‘WwW, 7 emphatic prefixed to ‘WW an ordinal 


: noun of number, sect. LX, 5. 


‘Tae ante near : 

ἽΝ ere : 

A? he \ ie & 
is aS, 


τ Nan \s silicoag anit te 


ke e044 947) raed 
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CHALDEE GRAMMAR, 


WITHOUT POINTS; 


DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF THOSE WHO ALREADY UNDERSTAND HEBREW. 





Sané Chaldeam aut Syriacam’linguam etiam nunc experimur omnium minimé ab Hebrea lingua differre, ita ut dialectus potius 
et variata elocutio, quam lingua, ab Hebrea diversa, habenda sit. 


“In truth we even now find that of all languages the Chaldee or Syrian differs the least from the Hebrew, so that it is rather to 


be esteemed a dialect or varied pronunciation than a different language.” 
: Ο, VITRINGA, Observat, Sacr. lib. i. cap. 5. ὃ v. edit. 4:5, 


ἜΡΩΣ ia 
ἐφν: ΩΣ ἣν τ 


ah | 
if 


Ee hs Cell Sire y 
Tester γε δεν ες Γι ἢ , 
Ply Arad νοι αν Se 
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PREFACE. 


Tue want of a Chaldee Grammar, in the first edition of this work, seemed a 
real deficiency. This I have now endeavoured to supply in the following . 
pages; with which however I would by no means advise the learner to con- 


cern himself, till, in his course of reading the Original Scriptures, he comes 


to such parts of them as are written in Chaldee; or, at soonest, till he has well 
mastered the Hebrew ; and then he may be assured that the ensuing Grammar 
will be found, though concise, yet extremely easy, and sufficiently copious to 
instruct him in the Grammatical Inflections of the Chaldee, as extant in the 
sacred writings, and even (speaking generally) in the earliest Targums or 
Chaldee Paraphrases: I mean those of Onkelos and Jonathan. For the 
Biblical and more ancient Chaldee (as to its external form) differs not more 
from the Hebrew than the modern Spanish from the Latin, or even than the 
Doric from the Attic or Ionic dialect in Greek. | 

In composing this little {tract, I have been chiefly indebted to Masclef’s 
Grammatica Chaldea; but as, upon a close inspection, that work appeared 
not to have been drawn up with the accuracy that might have been wished, 


such mistakes and oversights as were observed in it, have been carefully 


corrected. 

Besides some Chaldee words, occasionally inserted in the historical and 
prophetical books, after the Israelites became acquainted with the Assyrians 
and Babylonians, the following parts of Scripture are written in the Chaldee 
dialect : namely, 

Jeremiah, chap. x. ver. 11. 

Daniel, from ver. 4 of the second to the end of the seventh chapter. 

Ezra, chap. iv. from ver. 8 to chap. vi. ver. 19, and chap. vii. from ver. 12 
to ver. 27. ! 
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A SHORT 


CHALDEE GRAMMAR. 


SECTION 1 


OF THE LETTERS AND READING. 





1. Tue letters and manner of reading are the same as in Hebrew. 

2. There is the same distinction of the Chaldee letters as of the Hebrew, into radi- 
cals and serviles. 

3. But observe that 7, which in Hebrew is radical, is in Chaldee servile ; and, vice 
versa, W, which is in Hebrew servile, is in Chaldee radical. | 









᾿ ae 


SECTION II. 


OF THE WORDS IN CHALDEE. 


1, Many of the words in Chaldee are exactly the same as in Hebrew. 
2. Many others are formed either by adding some letter at the beginning of a Hebrew 
word, as 


or at the end, as 
Brean ; Heb. DX @ mother, Ch. NTON, 
Heb. DY people, Ch. NOY ; 


ht παν ὉΠ blood, Chald. DT, 
Heb. T3Y to serve, Ch. TAYW; 







or even in the middle, as 


Heb. TINS thou, Ch. TINI8, 
Bana Heb. 8D a throne, Ch. 8D 15, 

Heb. P15 to delight, Ch. p375, 

Heb. DAW a sceptre, Ch, Ὁ; 


both in the middle and at the end, as 
Heb. ° a hand, Ch, 8S, 

From } Heb. ἽΡ᾽ glory, Ch. NTP. 

_ 3. Some Chaldee words are formed by dropping a letter from the Hebrew, as 
_, § Heb. ITIN one, Ch. TH, 

From } Heb. wi a man, Ch. 1755. 
4, Some by transposing a letter, as i 
From Heb. pon a portion, as of land, Ch. bprt a field. 


5. Many by changing some letter: thus 


2 in Heb. is in Chald. changed into 5: as 
Heb. 5172 iron, Ch. 375, 
From 4 Heb. Yp2 to break, Ch. YP, 
Heb. ΤΣ} a valley, Ch. * RNPD; 





* This word moreover drops the Ὁ). 
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ἊΣ into Pp, as 


Heb, PrN the earth, Ch. YN, 
From ὁ Heb. ]83 sheep, Ch. JNY, 
Heb, TEA an egg, Ch. NYA; 


W into D, as 


Heb. ‘WWW to keep, Ch. WD, 
From 4 Heb. WW. flesh, Ch. D2, 
Heb. WW) ten, Ch. WY. 


6. But the most frequent changes of letters are of the Heb. sidi/ant or hissing letters 
into the Chaldee dentals or teeth-letters ; thus 


+ is often changed into 7, as 


Heb. AM gold, Ch. 2777, 
From < Heb. ΤΙ} to sacrifice, Ch. T125, 
Heb. 13} to remember, Ch. 127; 


ἃς into 0, as 


Heb. PP summer, Ch. Op, 
From 4 Heb. PY" to consult, Ch. OY, 


Heb. "2% an antelope, Ch. 8°20; 


W into ND, as 


Heb. 21 to return, Ch. 21N, 
From < Heb. AW to break, Ch. 12N, 
Heb. WY to be rich, Ch. Ny. 


7. There are some other, but less usual, changes of the consonants in Chaldee words 
derived from the Hebrew, as of ἃ into 5, 7 into , 9 into Pp, Ὁ into 4, &e. 


8. Of the vowels, & is often changed into %, as 


Heb. WN a head, Ch. WW, 
From 2 Heb. ΙΝ the grave, Ch. byw, 
(Heb. Wax a word, Ch. 1"); 


ΤΊ into &, as 
in forming nouns feminine and the Aphel (Hiphil) and Ithpehal (Hithpael), conjuga- 
tions of verbs ; ἢ 

ΤΊ into * or &, as 


in Chaldee verbs derived from Hebrew ones, ending in fT, thus from Heb. TIAN ἐο be 
willing, Ch. SAN and NAN; 


Ἷ into’ &, as 
From Heb. 21% good, Ch. 1X0, &c. 


Ἷ into %, as 
in the Pehil or participle passive of verbs. ᾿ 


SECTION ΠῚ. 
OF THE DIVISION OF WORDS, AND FIRST OF NOUNS. 


1. Words in Chaldee as in Hebrew, may be divided into nouns or names, verbs and 
narticles. 

2. Chaldee nouns are likewise distinguished into substantives and adjectives; and have 
two genders, masculine and feminine ; and two numbers, singular and plural. 

3.The gender of Chaldee nouns is known either by their signification, as in HeLrew 
and other languages ; or by their termination. 
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4, * Chaldee nouns ending in δὲ, Ὁ and Ὑ servile are feminine ; most others are mas- 
culine. . 

δ. Chaldee nouns feminine ending in δὲ, are plainly formed by imitation of Hebrew 
ones ending in ΤΊ, as ‘Ch, N57 wisdom, of Heb. M7571. 


6. Those in ) or ὃ are formed from the Hebrew ones by dropping a final servile ΤΊ, as 


: D> a kingdom, from ΤΊΣ; ATTN another (fem.) from ΤΥ ΤΙΝ. 


“SF ες Set ΟΡΑΣ, 


P= Sean 5 


i 


7. The plural of masculine nouns is formed by adding 10 to the singular, as pn a 
king, plur. p22 kings. 

8. The plural of feminine nouns is formed by adding } to the singular, as YN a lands 
plur. JY dands ; or by changing δὲ πᾶ] into ], as NVDW fem. beautiful, plur. | VSW 
or NN, into ]N, as NNW) a watch, plur. JN VO watches. 

9. The above are the most usual forms of plural nouns both masculine and feminine ; 
but there are also others, which may he better learned: by use and observation in reading; 
than by having the memory loaded with a multiplicity of rules. 


OF NOUNS IN REGIMINE OR CONSTRUCTION. 


10. Nouns masculine singular in regimine suffer no change, but nouns masculine plural 
in regimine drop their final ], as 1.232 sons ; NWIN 522 sons of man, Dan. ii. 38. Comp. 
Heb. Grammar, sect. 1V, 15. 

11. Nouns feminine singular in regimine change their final 8 into N, as MA ΤΏ 
the work of the house, for 8 TAY, Ezra vi. 7 ; those ending in 8M drop the 8, as 77 
8250 the word of the king, for xnbn ; comp. Heb. Gram. sect. IV. 16. 


12, Feminines plural in 1, do when in regimine change their final ] into N, as NVAEN 
359 the toes of the feet, for |VABN, Dan. ii. 42. 


13. Thus far may be observed a great resemblance between the Chaldee and Hebrew 
nouns ; we must now take notice of a circumstance wherein they differ, namely, 


OF THE EMPHATIC FORM OF CHALDEE NOUNS. 


14. As ΤΊ prefixed to a Hebrew noun often. denotes the emphatic or definitive article, 
the, so does 8 postfixed to a Chaldee noun, as >n a king, 8357 the king ; but in Dan. 
and Ezra ΤΊ is often postfixed instead of &, as 71357) the king, Dan. ii. 11. Comp. Ezra 
1, 2. 

15. Nouns masculine singular emphatic only postfix.8 ; hut nouns masculine plural 
emphatic moreover drop their ], as p27 kings, emphat. 8°57) the kings. 

16. Nouns feminine singular ending in 8 do in the emphatic form change δὲ into NN; 
as NTJDTT wisdom, emphat. NNT the wisdom (or in Dan. into TIN); but nouns fem- 
inine singular in NF suffer no change when emphatic. 


17. In nouns feminine plural the emphatic form is made from the absolute by chang- 
ing ] into NN, as from ]YARN toes, emphat. NOYVAREN the toes, Dan. ii. 41. 


SECTION IV. 


OF PRONOUNS, 


1. The primitive pronouns in Chaldee are, 


Of the first person, NIN, and TT3N ‘singular J ; NITTIN, and 8377), and sometimes ΤΊΤΟΣ 
and 77377], and sometimes even ]38 and 7377 plural, we ; ἡ 
Of the second, NX, NIX, and NIN singular, thou; JINN and NIN (mas.) and PON 
and ]‘NIN (fem.) plural, ye ; 
Of the third NW he, and NV she, singular; 7118, and sometimes JINX, 1 277, DT, OWT 
and 797 plural mas. they; 7°18 and sometimes 1) Σ and 7°77 plural fem. they. 
2. The pronoun suffixes to nouns and. verbs in Chaldee are very like those in He- 
brew ; thus we have, 


Of the First Person § *™gular, 2 me postfixed to a verb, ἡ my, to a noun, 
: plural, 813 ws and our. 





* T consider the feminine nouns in Daniel and Ezra, which end in ΓΤ. as Hebrew ones. 
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singular, Ἵ thee and thy, generally mas. ‘J’ and "30 thee and 
Of the Second thy, generally fem. . 
“Cplural, j1D you and your, mas. J2 you and your, fem. 
singular, 71° him and his, 71 ker and hers. 


Of the Third ena }) them, mas. and fem. 717 their, mas. {7 their, fem. 


3. The above are the most usual pronoun suffixes; but observe, that for δ my, is 
sometimes used δὲ, as Targ. Josh. ἢ. 13, NON DM NAN NM my father and my mo- 
ther ; for 81 our, often 12 and 1: for 13 sometimes DID and ὩΣ; for 19 often 1); 
for 7 very often ΤΊ, 77, 1, and %; for ΤΊ sometimes NTT; for JWT often DOW and 
O71, and sometimes 71, and ]. 

4, The personal affixes to verbs have a great resemblance to those in Hebrew, as 
will be evident from the example of a regular verb in the ensuing section. 


SECTION V. 


OF VERBS, AND FIRST OF THE CONJUGATION OF KAL. 


1. Verbs in Chaldee have three conjugations, Kal, Hiphil or Aphel, and Hithpael or 


Ithpehal. 

2. Kal denotes simply to do, as ἽΡΞ he visited, PYD he went up. | 

3. Aphel generally signifies to cause to do, or to cause to be done, like Hiphil in Heb. as 
IPD he caused to visit ; but sometimes Aphel retains only the simple signification of 
the verb. 

4. Ithpehal is passive, or signifies to be done, as IPDS he was visited ; but Ithpehal 
sometimes denotes reflected action as in Hebrew. Here follows, 

5. An example of a regular Chaldee verb in Kal, with the personal affives and other 
serviles printed in hollow letters. 


ἽΡΘ Visit. 
ΚΑΙ, 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Preter or Past Tense. 


Sing. 
She ΤῚΡΞ ἽΡΞ5 He 


Thou (fem.) MPD 8HIpPD Thou visited, 
neypa 1 . 


Plur. 
7p) They 


Ye (fem.) pn pS pn pS Ye visited. 
NITPD We 


FUTURE TENSE. 
Sing. 
ἽΡΞΩ ἽΡΞ He 
Thou (fem.) ὙἼΡΘΩ PDN Thou shall or will visit. 
ΡΞ I 
Plur. 
They (fem.) j7p5° j7p>. They 


Ye (fem.) J TpPSN ppan Ye t shai or will vistt, 
PD] We - 





Pe, pe a 


le eS | ὍΜοΝς ΨΟΝΝΝ ΨΎΝΟ 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Thou (fem.) ΡΞ ἽΡΞ visit Thou 
Ye (fem.) δ ΠΡ ἹἹΡΞ Ye 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
ἽΡΞΩ 
PARTICIPLE Active, or Benoni. 
fem. sing. TPH ΡΞ mas. sing. . visiting. 
fem. plur. j 7p) 7° ΡΞ mas. plur. 
ParticipLte Passive, or Pehil. 
fem. sing. NTP TPS mas. sing. visited, 
fem. plur. ]7 ps ]° TPS mas. plur. 
Comp. sect. VII. 9. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ABOVE EXAMPLE OF A REGULAR VERB IN KAL, AND FIRST ON 
“THE PRETER TENSE. 

6. In the third person mas. sing. » is often inserted before the last radical, as ΡΒ for 
ΡΞ. 
ty, The third person fem. sing. sometimes postfixes 7", frequently 8, and in Dan, and 
Ezra the Heb. ΤΊ, instead of NM. 

8. The second person sing. mas. in Dan. and Ezra often postfixes 7M and FP instead 
of 8. | | 

9. The second person sing. fem. sometimes postfixes N° for ND. 

10. The first person sing. fem. often postfixes only N for N°, particularly m Dan. and 
Ezra; and sometimes ‘FD after the Hebrew form. 

11. The third person plur. often assumes ἢ paragogic after 1, and sometimes dropping 
Ὶ retains only the 1; and in Dan. often ends in 1". 

12. The third person plur. fem. sometimes postfixes 7 instead of Ἵ. 

13. The second person plur, mas. as also all others regularly ending in ], drop that let- 
ter before a pronoun suffix. 

14, The second person plural fem, sometimes ends in }1F or 17 instead of 7.7. 

15. The first person plural sometimes postfixes 12 (from 728) instead of 81, and before 
pronoun affixes drops its 8, or changes it into Ἷ or δ. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE FUTURE TENSE. | 
16. In the future tetise of verbs, 1 is often inserted before the last radical, as in He- 
brew. . 
17. The third person plur. fem. instead of the affix Ἢ sometimes assumes J), : 
18. The second person fem. sing. often ends in 7), and sometimes dropping the ἡ in 7. 
19. The third person mas. plur. sometimes ends in 1. instead of ]). 
20. The second and third person plur. fem. often end like the mas. in 11, especially in 


~ Dan. and Ezra, and, with pronoun suffixes following, in 1. 


21. After 8 of the first person sing. fut. Ὁ is often inserted. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE IMPERATIVE. 


22. In the sing. fem. δὲ is sometimes postfixed instead of δ. 
23, The plur. fem. sometimes drops its final 8, and ends in J. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE INFINITIVE. 


24. In Dan. Ezra and the Targums we meet with several infinitives without the for- 
mative 7) prefixed. 

25. In infinitives Ἷ is sometimes inserted before the last radical. 

26. 8 is often postfixed to the infinitive, and in Dan. and Ezra, ΤΊ. 





* If words of this form should not rather be regarded as participles benoni, mas. plur. used for verbs, as in 
Ith. POOPNM Dan. ii. 13. 
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27. Some infinitives as well of regular as of defective verbs are formed in 4}, or the 
Ὶ being dropped, in 17. | , 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PARTICIPLE PASSIVE OR PEHIL. 


28. This participle often inserts 1 before the last radical, like the Hebrew participle 
passive or Paoul, as fem. NNW'IS2 abominable, Ezra iv. 12. 


SECTION VI. 
OF THE CONJUGATION APHEL. 


1. The conjugation Aphel prefixes to the preter, imperative, and infinitive, and 7 
to the participle. : | 

2. The persons of Aphe/ are formed, and the participle declined, in the same manner 
as in Kal. 

3. It will be sufficient therefore to set down 

The first word of every tense and mood in the conjugation Aphel, 


TpDxX Pret. He caused to visit. 
ἽΡΞ᾽ Fut. 
IpD& IMPERAT. 
NPD INFINIT. 
“2 ἼΡΞΩ Participle Benoni. 


4, Aphel sometimes inserts ὃ before the last radical, as Hiphil in Hebrew. 

5. In Dan. and Ezra the Hebrew characteristic 7 is generally used for δῇ, both in 
Aphel and Ithpehal. 

6. This characteristic ΤΊ is sometimes in Chaldee retained after a servile, both in the 
future and in the participle, as in “DWT he shall humble, Dan. vii. 24; FDTD urg- 
ing, Dan, ii. 15. 

3 The infinitive often occurs without the final &. 

8. In Dan. and Ezra ΤΊ is often both prefixed and postfixed to infinitives in Aphel 
and Ithpehal, as in ΤΥ ΤΟ for to destroy, Dan. vii. 26; TPDIMP for to bring up, 
Dan. vi. 23 or 24. 

9. Sometimes the infinitive of Aphe/ ends in Mi, as of Kal. Comp. § V. 27. 


SECTION VII. 
OF THE CONJUGATION ITHPEHAL. 


1. The conjugation Ithpehal prefixes M8 to the preter, imperative, and infinitive, ΤῊΣ 
to the participle, and in the future the formative δὲ is dropped. 
2. The persons are formed, and the participle declined as in Kal. » 


pans Pret. He was visited. 

“pan? Fut. 

Spans IMPERAT. 
NIPDNN INFINIT. 

pana Participle. 


3. In Ithpehal the characteristic 1 is generally transposed and placed after the first 
radical in verbs beginning with W and Ὁ, as in MINWN he was found, for ΤΊΣΙΝ, 
from TIDW to find ; XDNDN he was shut, for XDDNN, from 15D to shut. 

4. In the Ithpehal of verbs beginning with }, the ΤῊ is not only transposed, but changed 
into 7; so in those beginning with ¥ into 0; as in ]1N37277 (Marg. and, Complut.) 
from 1721, Dan. ii. 9; PNY they shall be moved, from Yt, Targ. Isa. xxviii. 16; 
YAW he shall be wetted, from YA, Dan. iv. 12. 

5. In the Ithpehal of verbs beginning with ΤΠ, Ὁ, or Ἵ, the characteristic FN is gene- 
rally dropped. 

6. In Ithpehal M8 is often prefixed instead of NN, as in ΡΨ ΓΝ (Walton, ἄς.) 
were plucked up, Dan. vii. 8. Comp. § V. 21. 

7. In Dan. and Ezra the Hebrew N17 is more frequently used than M8 for the char- 
acteristic of Ithpehal. 

8. In Dan. and Ezra occur many passive verbs exactly of the same form as the Hebrew 
Niphal and Huphal. 
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9. In Dan. and Ezra there is also another passive verb, formed as it were from the 
participle passive Pehil, as follows : 


She np Tp) He 
Thou (fem.) pd SATpPD Thou was visited. 
ΡΞ I 
ITp5 They 
Ye (fem.) PANNpPD pNTpD Ye were visited. 
SITpD We 





10. The characteristic of this conjugation is Ὁ inserted before the last radical. 

11. This Ὁ is sometimes dropped, as in INDD they were bound, Dan. iii. 21. 

12. Besides the above stated conjugations of Chaldee verbs, there are two others 
used in the Targums, which have been denominated Shaphe/ and Ishthapal ; the former 
prefixes W, the latter MW, to the simple verb, as TAYW, TAYNWK, from TAY 
to serve. 

13. Shaphel is nearly of the same import as the Heb. Hiphil, as TAYW he caused to 
serve ; Ishthapal is its passive TAYNWN he was caused to serve. 

14, The persons, infinitives and participles in Shaphel and Ishthapal, are formed as in 
Aphel and Ithpehal ; the formative 8 in Ishthapal being dropped atter another servile. 


SECTION VIIL 
OF DEFECTIVE AND REDUPLICATE VERBS. 


1. Defective verbs in Chaldee greatly resemble those in Hebrew. 

2. Verbs defective in the first radical are those beginning with °, 3 or 8 ; hence called, 
as in Hebrew, defective Pe Yod,—Pe Nun, or—Pe Aleph. 

3. An example of a verb defective Pe Yod. 


Δ To know. 





ITHPEHAL. APHEL. KAL. 
YNAX VNS yt Preter. 
pnn' yay yr Future. ᾿ 
DNAS VNS yt IMPERATIVE. 
NY NAS YTS Ὁ ἃ ypvp INFINITIVE. 
YnADA yn yw Benonz. 
yyy | Pehil. 





4. Observe, that in this, and likewise in the following examples. of defective verbs, 
the first word only of each mood, tense, &c. is given, whence the other words are 
formed regularly, as in 1p, after the Chaldee manner. 

5. Verbs defective Pe Yod, in Aphel or Hiphil, generally change their Ὁ into 4, but 
not always; thus in Ezra v. 14, we have 22 ΤΓῚ he carried away; in Ezra vii. 15, 
T5279 for to carry away. Comp. § VI. 5,8. 
hy tn infinitive of these verbs is often formed in M1 or N, as nawind to show, Dan. 
li. 26. 

7. Throughout the Ithpehal of these verbs the 1 is generally changed into 1, but not 
always; thus in Ezra iv. 20, we have AMND given; and in Targ. Deut. xxiii. 8, 
JITAM were born. : 

8. An example of a verb defective Pe Nun. 


20.2 To take. 


ITHPEHAL. APHEL. ΚΑῚ, 
DN 05. Peter. 
9 ὍΣ Future. 
regular throughout, falta | ea Ι M PERA TIVE. 
- retaining the 2. NIDN ΞΟ INFINITIVE. 
ΠΥ, 30) Benoni. 








Ὁ) Pehil. 
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9. In these verbs 2 is sometimes retained in the future and infinitive of Kal, as in 
JOD he shall give, Dan. ii. 16 ; in ΤΌΣ for to pour out, Dan. ii. 46 ; and in Aphel, as 
in ἸΡΊΞΩΤΤΥ they had brought out, Dan. v. 3; PDI he had brought out, Ezra v. 14. 

10. In Ithpehal, the 2 is sometimes dropped, as in Targ. Gen. xxxvill. 25, NWT 
NPDNMD she (was) brought out, for δὲ ΡΞ). 

11. Verbs with δὲ for the first radical are in Chaldee much more frequently defective 
than in Hebrew. (Comp. Hebrew Grammar, § VII. 15.) Here follows, therefore, 

12, An example of a verb defective Pe Aleph. 


ITHPEHAL. 


regular throughout, 


retaining the ¥. 


APHEL. 
TAS 
my 
TAS 





TAN 
‘TAWS 


ἽΣΝ To destroy. 


ΚΑΙ, 


TAN 
79 
TAN 
ἜΝ 
TAN 
DAN 





Preter. 


Future. 
IMPERATIVE. 
INFINITIVE, 
Benoni. 

Pehil. 


13. In the future and infinitive in Kal of these verbs 8 is generally changed into ", 
but not always; thus we have “WA he shall speak, or let him speak, Dan. ii. 7; ANI 
we will speak, Dan. ii. 36 ; ἼΩΝ for to speak, Dan. ii. 9. 

14, In Dan. and Ezra ΤΊ is often used for the formative δὲ of Aphel, as in maw 
for to destroy, Dan, ii. 12. 

15, From the root }738 to be steady is formed in Hiph. or Aph. ]*79°77. 

16. Verbs of but two radical letters, commonly called defective Oin Vau, and Oin Yod, 


are thus declined : 
ΩΡ To stand. 





ITHPEHAL. APHEL. KAL. 
ppns Dips Dp Preter. 
ppn* Dp Dip’ or Dp’ Future. 
ppnx Dp Dipor Dp IMPERATIVE. 
RPM ΝῺΡΝ | Dip or ὉΡῸ INFINITIVE. 
ppna pp Op Benoni. 
Dip Pehl. 





17. The participle Benoni in Kal of these verbs sometimes inserts δὲ and sometimes 
5, as ONP or Dp, see Dan. ii. 31. iv. 23. 

18. These verbs sometimes take Ὁ after, the formative 73 of the infinitive Kal, as Targ. 
Gen. viii. 21, 25°75 for to curse, from 10 to curse. 

19. The verbs called defective Oin Yod, are such as sometimes assume a ἢ before the 
second radical, in all forms where the preceding example has a 1. 

20. Verbs which have &, 7, and Ὁ for the last radical, and are called defective Lamed 
Aleph,—Lamed He, and—Lamed Yod, often interchange those letters without at all 
varying the signification, as 5a, 753, and "3 to migrate. 

21. They are generally declined as in the following 


Example of a verb defective Lamed Aleph. 


ΔΝ Ρ To call. 


KAL. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Preter or Past TENSE. 

Sing. 


She np Np He ὼὶ 
T sry Ip «Thou called. 


hou (fem.) ΠΡ 
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Plur. 
yp They 
Ye (fem.) PAP pnp Ye ‘ called. 
SP 1p We 
FUTURE TENSE. 
Sing. 
She spn xp) He 
Thou (fem.) ΡΠ R7pNn_—- Thou shall or will call. 
Nope 1 
Plur. 
They (fem.) = JPN jp: They 
Ye (fem.) = [pn pn Ye shall or will call. 
Np] We 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Thou (fem.) “Pp 4p call Thou 
Ye  (fem.) ITP Wp call Ye 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
NPD 


ParTICIPLE ACTIVE, or Benoni. 


xp 
rp 


fem. sing. 


Sp mas. sing. calting. 
fem. plur. 


}°7P mas. plur. 


The participle passive, or Pehil, differs not from Benoni. 


22. The third person sing, fem. preter of these verbs often ends in &, as δὲ ἽΡ she 


_ cailed, Targ. Gen. xxxviii. 3; sometimes in 7", as MTD was darkened, Targ. Job xvii. 7. 
_ So in Tthpehal, NINN it (fem.) was grieved, Dan. vii. 15. 


23. The second person sing, mas. preter sometimes ends in 7, as Mt thou wast, 
Dan. ii. 31; MI thou wast grown, Dan. iv. 19. 
24. The first person sing. preter often ends in °F, as ΣΝ I have created, Targ. 


_ Gen. vi. 7; NTT 7 was, Targ. Gen. xxviii. 16. 


- Pe tte “5 


25. The third person plur. preter sometimes has only Ἷ postfixed, as 1JW were changed, 
Dan. iii. 27; and sometimes ends in N°, as 18%, grew old, Targ. Isa. lxiv. 4 ; IN°TT 


_ they rejoiced. 


26. The third person plur. preter, when construed with a noun fem. sometimes ends 


in JN; as in [NIT have seen, (fem.). Deut. iv. 3. 


. The fthird person fut. mas. sing. is terminated indifferently in 8, 7, or Ὁ; and so 


_ the participle Benoni. 


28. The infinitive in Kal of these verbs are not only of the form 8 p79, but also of 
NAP, PII, 7P and TN ἪΡ (as TINDND Targ. Hos. v. 13.), and sometimes they end in 
ΤΊ", as Dan. iii. 19, 77 to heat; ( Qu.) so in Hiph. or Aph. Dan. ii. 10, TPMT to 
tell. 


29, APHEL 


PN 
9p" 
ΡΝ 
TINAPN 
7p 


Preter. 

Future. 
IMPERATIVE. 
INFINITIVE. 
Benoni. 
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30. Ithpehal is declined as Kal, prefixing its characteristic M¥ as in ἽΡ9, § VIL. 2. 

31. Verbs doubly defective are such as have ὃ, 3 or δὲ for their first radical letter, and 
&, 7 or Ὁ for their last. 

32. These verbs, as to their first radical, follow the rules of verbs defective Pe Yod,— 
Pe Nun, and—Pe Aleph, above given; and as to their last, those of verbs defective 
Lamed Aleph,—Lamed He, and—Lamed Yod. Comp. Hebrew Grammar, § VII. 25. 

33. Reduplicate verbs, or such as double their second radical, take 1 after their first 
radical in Kal and Ithpehal, after the manner of the reduplicate Hebrew verbs. Comp. . 
Hebrew Grammar, § VII. 30. 


SECTION IX. 
OF THE CHANGES MADE IN VERBS.ON ACCOUNT OF THE PRONOUN SUFFIXES. 


1, The persons of verbs ending in 11 often drop the 1 before the pronoun suffix, as 
Dan. ii. 9, IY TITAN ye shall cause me to know, or tell me, for *INY TWN, as it is written 
ver. 5; Dan. iv. 3, IPN they might tell-me, for ὩΣ) TI; so ver. 2, 1255729; and 
ver. 16, 7739772". Comp. Hebrew Grammar, sect. VI. 28. 

2. Verbs defective Lamed Aleph,—Lamed He, and—Lamed Yod, generally drop their 
last letter before a pronoun suffix, as Targ. Gen. xxxii. 2, JT he saw them; 2 Sam. i. 
7, ‘NT he saw me ; Isa. xlv. 18, FI he created it. 

3. 2 or ]° are frequently inserted between’a verb future and the pronoun suffix, and 
more rarely between a verb preter and the ‘suffix ; as ]\DIIIW* he shall deliver you, 
Dan. iii. 15; “JI33W% he will deliver thee, Dan. vi. 16 or 17, podbxw he shall ask of 
you, Ezra vii. 21. 


SECTION X. 


OF SYNTAX, OF THE USE OF THE SERVILES, AND OF FINDING THE ROOT. 

The rules relating to each of these particulars in Chaldee are so nearly the same as 
in Hebrew, that it seems sufficient to refer the reader, who has carefully perused the 
preceding part of this grammar, to what is said on these points in the Hebrew Gram- 
mar, § VIII. IX. X. TI proceed therefore to remove such remaining difficulties as may 
be most apt to puzzle the learner, by 


SECTION XI. 


A SHORT GRAMMATICAL PRAXIS ON THE CHALDEE OF JEREMIAH AND DANIEL. - 





JER. X. 11. 
earth the and heavens the who Aleim, the them to say shall ye Thus 
NPN ΝΣ 7 NTN pi P WARN AIT 
΄ τττι tS 
.these heavens under from and earth the from perish shall made have not 
ITN NOW MIM ἸῺ ΝΥΝ TAN way. xd 


ΤΊΣ ἽΞ thus,a compound particle from 5 like, as, and 17) this. ἸΏΝ, a verb 
second person mas. plur. fut. from root WAN by sect. V. 5, and VIII. 13. om, Ὁ ἃ 
particle to, and D7 ἃ pronoun suffix them, by sect. IV. 3. NoTTON a noun mas. plur.. 
emphatic by sect. III. 15, from root 7X. °7 the pron. relative who. NW a noun 
mas, plur. emphatic. NPN the earth, a noun fem. sing. emphatic by sect. TIL. 14. 
See Lexicon. 718° shall perish, after the Heb. form. NY INT, Ὁ from, NPN a 
noun fem. sing. emphatic. See Lexicon, 


DANIEL, Cuar. IT. 
Ver. 4. Then spake the Chaldeans to the king NYDN (in) Aramitish or Chaldee. 
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interpretation the and ,servants thy to dream, the tell ;live ages for king, O 

i Nw) pray) NOT ἼΩΝ YT 1) ΝΘ 
' shew will we 

+ VT 


8257) a noun mas. sing. emphatic, the postfixed δὲ being here used as a sign of the 
_ vocative, as 77 prefixed in Heb. poop, Ὁ for, pow a noun mas. plur. by sect. IIT. 
.7, from root Ὁ 21). “TT a verb second person mas. sing. imperat. in Kal, from root 
TTT or NT by sect: VII. 21.° xOd>TT a noun mas. sing. emphatic, from root 
Ὁ το stn a verb first person mas. plur. fut. in Kal, from root TTT or NW, by 
sect. VIII. 21. 








:gone is me from thing the ,Chaldeans the to said and king the Answered 


NT Ὁ mn ew5> oN. kon, omy. 
smade be shall ye pieces ,interpretation its and dream the me tell. shall ye not If 
pPaynn POT ° ΤΙ 5Ὶ sno ww xd 7 
made be shall confiscate houses your and 

powm = yon 


Nb a noun fem. emphatic for ΝΙΝ (see sect. IIL 14, and comp. ver. 8.) from 
root 57 to speak, so properly a word, used for a thing, as Heb. (AT. NTN a verb 
third person sing. preter by sect. V. 7, from root ΝΣ, “NYT, ‘3 a pronoun 
suffix me by sect. IV. 2. jIy71N a verb second person mas. plur. fut. in Hiph. 
or Aph. from root Y by sect. V. 5. VI. 6. VIII. 8. Mw 5, 7 a pronoun suffix 
its (mas. for the more usual 77) by sect. IV. 8. ]72777 a noun mas. plur. by sect. 
ΠῚ. 7. jY7AYNN a verb second person mas. plur. fut. in Ith. from root T2y. 
po°xn2a, NA a noun mas. plur. in reg. by sect. HI. 10. 712 a pronoun suffix 
mas, plur. your by sect. TV. 2, “ΟῚ a noun fem. by sect. ΠῚ. 4. See Lexicon. 
Pawn a verb third person mas. plur. fut. in Ith. from the root DW, and observe 
this is πο where W and FX are not transposed, as they usually are according 
to sect. VII. 3. 


reward a and gifts ,tell shall ye interpretation its and dream the if And 





man ΠΩ pn MWD) ΝΏΝΤΤ. pu 6. 
dream the therefore ,me before from: receive shall ye great honour and 
ΜΟῚ md ὙΔῚΡ 19 yDapn ow 7p 
-me ye tell interpretation its and 

>IT ΤΙ 5 


_ ΤΠ a verb second person mas. plur. fut. in Hiph. or Aph. from root 817 or 

ΤΠ by sect. VI. 6. VIII. 21, for JN, the two Vs coalescing into one, as in 
‘ITT at the end of the verse. 1272 a noun fem. plur. from sing. ]7 by sect. 

MII. 8, of root 117). 7232) a noun fem. after the Heb. form. See note on sect. 

Il. 4, and Lexicon. ‘31717, ‘3 a pronoun suffix me 117 a verb second person plur. 

_ imperat. in Hiph. or Aph. from root TT or NI, for NMA, the two Vs coalescing 
into one, 


tell will dream the king. the ,said and (time) second a answered They 


ἼΩΝ ΝΣ gdb pot PAM SY ον, ΟΥ̓: 
" tell will we interpretation its and ,servants his to 
‘ ἢ mm MWD) mI»? 


_ J°VAX third person mas. plur. preter, or rather the participle Benoni mas. plur. 
_ used for the verb, from root 17AX, see sect. V. 11, and note. TITY, Ὁ to, TNTIAY 
_ his servants, “ΤΠ here denoting both the noun mas. plur. and the pronoun his. 


gaining (are) ye time that I know truth a of ,said and king, the Answered 
pa POINT ΥἽ ΜῈΝ YT De Ὁ. ὙΩΝῚ NDT 8, 
γ΄ Ἧ ᾿χῶν ΝΥ 
the thing me from gone is that see ye as for as much 
ἘΝ Ὁ. ONT OT) opm. ot bap dD 
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yt a participle mas. sing. Benoni in Kal of root YT used for the present tense. 
See Hebrew Grammar, sect. VI. 7. ΝΟ a noun fem. | a verb second person 
mas. plur. preter in Kal, from root 831 or TTT, by sect. VIII. 21. 


Ver. 9. IY TIAN ye shall tell me, for INV TNN by sect. IX.:1. TATD ΤῊ a de- 
ceitful word. See note on sect. ILI. 4. JINN ye have prepared, a verb second 
person mas. plur. preter in Hiph. or Aph.,from root 172). ἼΩΝ for to speak, 
for, VND a verb infinitive in Kal, from root WAN by sect. VIII. 18, NINW* should 
be changed, a verb third person mas. sing. fut. in Ith. from root TIW or NIW, W 
and i being transposed by sect. VII. 3. YIN I shall know. See Lexicon in 
yr VII. : 


Ver. 10. °M8 is, are, a verb impersonal, like Hebrew W*, see Lexicon under 7° II. 
NNW the dry land, a noun fem. sing. emphatic by sect IIT. 16. nn the word, a 
noun fem. sing. in reg. after the Hebrew form. 


Ver. 11. ΤΊΣ the king, ἃ noun mas. sing. emphatic, for ΝΘ by sect. IIL. 
14. ‘TS ἐξ is, from the impersonal verb, ΤῊΣ and ὙΓΤῚ postfixed him, comp. NX 
ver. 10. i 


Ver. 12. ΓΙῸ for to destroy, ba particle for, J721N, a verb infinitive Hiph. 
or Aph. from root 718 by sect. V. 26, and VIII. 14. δ: ail, Sis often expletive in 
Chaldee, as it is sometimes in Hebrew, or it may be regarded only as the sign of the 
accusative case. ; 


Ver. 13. poopnn slain, a participle mas. plur. Ith. from root Sup, for third person 
plur. preter were slain. mbopnind, Ὁ for, THWPNN to be slain, a verb infinitive Ith. 
for \>MPNN by sect. IV. 5, 8. | 


Ver. 14. PY TNA then, from 3 in and PIN then. ANT caused to return, a verb third 
person sing. preter in Hiph. or Aph. by sect. VIII. 16. VL. 5. Α 


Ver. 15. TDMA urging, a participle fem. sing. in Aph. or Hiph, by sect. VI. 6, 
with 7 postfixed, after the Hebrew form, for δὲ, from root ‘ST. 


Ver. 16. 7977775, an infinitive verb by sect. VIII. 28, with Ὁ used elliptically, see 
Lexicon under Ὁ 21. : 


Ver. 18, ἡ} 2 ΓΤ, a verb third person mas. plur. fut. in Hiph. or Aph. from root 
‘TIAN, see sect. VIIL 12. VI. 5, 6. 


Ver. 20. 8NMDT1 ὙἽ for, or on account of, the wisdom, for this seems the force of 
ὙἽ in this place. 


Ver. 22. SMpIyY the deep things, a participial noun fem. plur. emphatic by sect. 
UL 17. So xn 7. 


Ver. 23. “NTN of my fathers, NTIN a noun mas, plur. with a fem. Hebrew 
termination, like the Hebrew MIAN or NAN and the radical ΤΊ retained from root 
TITAN to desire. NYA, a verb first person plur. preter in Kal, from root 8Y2 or 
ΤΙ by sect. VIII. 21. ye Wes: 


Ver. 25. Moan, 2 in, ΓΙΟΓΙΞ ὨΓῚ hastening ; which word may,be considered 
either.as a verb infinitive in Ith. or as a noun fem, sing. from root 2712. to hasten. 
bert Daniel, with the 2 redundant, as very usual in Chaldee. Comp. ver. 12, 48, 
and 85x) ver. 35, and Lexicon under ? 22. 


Ver. 26. ny TT for to tell me, NY a verb infinitive Hiph. or Aph. from root 
YT by sect. VI. 5. VIII. 6. 


Ver. 31. 19 this. See Lexicon in ΤΊ. ON a participle Benoni mas. sing. in 
Kal, from root Dp by sect. VIII. 17. , 


Ver. 34, ]17277 them, by sect. IV. 1. 


Ver. 35. MINWM was found, a verb third person mas. sing. preter. in . Ith. from 
root ΤΊΣ), W and Τῇ being transposed by sect. VII. 3. 


Ver, 39. “TIN 1257, two fem.,nouns sing. by sect, III. 4, 6. 
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Ver. 41. TINT a verb second person mas. sing. from root NIT or itt 10 see, 
by sect. VILL 21, and V. 8. idk Sa the toes, a noun fem. plur. emphatic, from 
‘sing. YAN by sect. IIT. 17. N11? for, to be, NW a verb infinitive from root NA 
by sect. VIII. 28, ee 

Ver. 43. pm, Ὁ for, | them, and ἽΓῚ to be, infinitive, from 814 or MN by sect. 
‘VIII. 28. ΙΧ. 2. Comp. also Lexicon under 42). “4D from 5 like, as, and "7 
that. 
Ver, 45, 72°17) faithful, a participial noun in the Hiph. or Aph. form, from the root 
ἸῺΝ to be steady, by sect. VI. 6. VILL. 15. 








END OF THE GRAMMAR. 
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ὮΝ to swell, heave, distend. It occurs not 
however as a verb in this sense ; but hence, 

I. Asa N. fem. plur. ni.» bottles of skin, skin- 
bottles, so called from being remarkably capable 
of distension or swelling. _ Sacculi. occ. Job 
xxxii. 19; where it seems evident from the 
context, particularly from the mention of wine, 
which has no vent, in the former part of the 
verse, that this is the true sense of the word ; 
and accordingly one of the Septuagint transla- 
tions (for, in this place, as in some others, there 
are two) seems to explain it by «σκος, and 
Montanus renders it utres. owam ΤῚΣ Ν may 
perhaps mean bottles of new wines, i. e. bottles 
with new wines or fermenting liquors in them. 
See Scott’s note. It is too‘well known to be 
insisted on, that the ancients made use of bot- 
tles of skin to hold their wine, as is usual in 
many countries to this day. ‘Thus Homer men- 
tions wine being brought ἀσκῷ εν αἰγείῳ in a goat’s 
shin, Il. iii. lin. 247. Odyss. vi. lin. 78. ix. 
lin. 196, 212. Herodotus ii. 121, ἀσκους 
πλησαντα ovov, haying filled skins with wine. 
And Maundrell*, speaking of the Greek con- 
vent at Bellmount, near Tripoli in Syria, says, 
“‘ the same person, whom we saw officiating at 
the altar in his embroidered sacerdotal robe, 
brought us, the next day, on his own back, a 
kid, and a goat’s skin of wine, as a present from 
the convent.” Comp. Josh. ix. 4, 13. Mat. 
ix. 17. and Wetstein’s note there. 

From Heb. 728 may be derived the Latin obba, 
“a bowl with a great belly, a bottle, a jug.” 
Ainsworth. 

II. As a N. mas. an state of swelling, green- 
ness, viridity ; spoken of a plant while growing 
and dilating. occ. Job viii. 12. Asa N. mas. 
plur. in regim. ‘ax fruits when in this ex- 
panding state. oce. Cant. vi. 10, or 11. 

111. As a N. fem. mx seems used Job ix. 26, 
for the Egyptian Papyrus, a plant remarkable 
for its vigorous thriving. - My days are passed 
away as the ships or vessels of Papyrus, Comp. 
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Isa. xviii. 2, and under x» 11. and Schultens 
and Scott on Job. 

IV. As a N. mas. ox, and fem. plur. max 
and nax, are words often used in 8. S. when 
speaking of the heathen conjurations. On an 
attentive review I think the singular 21x must, 
in the following texts, Lev. xx. 27. Deut. 
xviii. 11., 1 Sam. xxviii. 7, 8, denote the evil 
spirit himself, the rvevua πυθωνος spirit of divina- 
tion, as St Luke calls him, Acts xvi. 16 ; and 
that it may so signify in every other passage 
where it occurs, namely 2 K. xxi. 6. 1 Chron. 
x. 13. 2 Chron. xxxili. 6. Isa. xxix. 4. 
Bate, Crit. Heb. places these words. under 
tax tobe willing, and says, “this is avery proper 
word for a familiar spirit, from the affection he 
was supposed -to have taken to the person he 
attended.” But since the fem. plur. nax or 
nan in this view always denotes the persons or 
women who had the evil spirit, or who were 
21x ndya mistresses of the 21x, as it is expressed 
1 Sam. xxviii. 7; (see Lev. xix. 31. 1 Sam. 
xxviii. 3,9. Isa. xix. 3.) I apprehend that both 
ΞΒῚΝ and nox may better be referred to the 
swelling or inflation with which the persons who 
had the 31x in them dita (see Ley. xx. 27.) 
were affected. Thus 21x will be literally the 
inflater, and max the woman inflated. . Virgil 
has described an inflated prophetess of this 
kind, Ain. vi. 46, & seqq. 

Ait, Deus, ecce Deus, Cui talia fanti 

Ante fores, subito non vultus, non color unus, 

Non compte mansere come ; sed pectus anhelum, 

Et rabie fera corda tument, majorque videri, 

Nec mortale sonans : adflata est numine quando 

Jam propiore Det. 

The Virgin cries, The God, behold the God! 

And straight her visage and her colour change, 

Her hair’s dishevell’d, and her heaving breast 

And /ab’ring heart are swollen with sacred rage ; 

ea she seems, her voice no mortal sound, 


e inspiring God near and more near 
Seizes her soul. 


This shows what the heathen meant when 
they spoke of their diviners being pleni Deo, 
full of the God: ‘ And although in those 
frantic fits of the heathen diviners there 
might frequently be ge affectation and im- 
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posture, yet no doubt in many such instances, 
there was a real possession by an evil, spirit. 
This is too plain to be denied in the case of 
the divining damsel, Acts xvi. 16, 18*.” 

2.8 occurs not as a V. but hence, 

As a N. mas. 3‘ new corn still green, corn 
swollen or dilated to its full size. Exod. ix. 31. 
Ley. ii. 14. 

anit wim the month of green corn; LXX, 
vay νεων, of new fruits. Exod. xiii. 4. xxiii. 15. 
xxxiv. 18. Deut. xvi. |. It answered nearly 
to our March, O. 8. and had this name because 
in Egyptand Palestine corn, particularly barley+, 
was in ear at that time. So April among the 
Romans was called ab aperiendo terram, from 
opening the earth. The author of the Cere- 
monies and Religious Customs of all Nations 
observes, vol. iii. p. 108. that the year among 
the Hurons, and several other nations of Canada 
and Mississippi, is composed of twelve syno- 
dieal lunar months, and that all the lunar months 
have names suitable to them. They give the 
name of the worm moon to the month of March, 
because those reptiles begin to discover them- 
selves at that time ; that of the moon of plants 
to the month of April; the moon of swallows 
to that of May, and so on. The Flemings 
have the same form of speech in their tongue ; 
the month of February is by them called + the 
month in which they crop or prune the trees ; the 
month of April, that § in which the meadows 
are fit for mowing||. The signs of the Zodiac 
also received their names in much the same 
manner, as may be seen in Pluche’s Hist. du 
Ciel, vol. i. p. 11, & seq. 

TAN to be lost, perish. 

I. To be lost, as cattle which go astray. 1 Sam. 
ix. 3, 20. Ps. cxix. 176. Jer. 1. 6. Ezek. 
xxxiv. 4, 16—or other things which are missed 
by the owner. Deut. xxii. 3. As a N. fem. 
max, and in regim. max a thing lost. 
Exod. xxii. 9. Deut. xxii. 3, & al. 

II. To be lost, undone, nigh to perishing. Exod. 
x. 7 Num. xxi. 29. Deut. xxvi. 5. Job 


xxix. 13. 

III. To be lost, be destroyed, perish. Lev. xxvi. 
38. Num. xvi. 33. Comp. Ps. xxxi. 135. In 
Kal and Hiph. to cause to perish, to destroy. 
Deut. xii. 2, 3. 2 K. xxi. 3. Num. xxiv. 19. 
xxxiii. 52. Asa N. 112% destruction. Job 
xxviii. 22. xxxi. 12. Ps. Ixxxyiii. 12. & al. So 
tax occ. Num. xxiv. 20, 24. 

The name Αβαδδων, Rey. ix. 11, is plainly the 
Hebrew word }172x in Greek letters, only 
doubling the 3 for the sake of pronunciation. 
IV. In a moral or spiritual sense, to destroy, 
corrupt, pervert. Eccles. vii.'7. Also, to be 
corrupt, profligate. Job xxx. 2, where see 
Schultens and Scott. 





* Greek and English Lexicon to New Testament under 


Mayrivones, where see more. 

+ Dr Shaw says, that in Egypt barley is usually ripe 
about the basins of April (Ὁ. S.) and in the ear the 
beginning of March, Travels p. 406,407, 2d edit. Comp. 
under Spx. 

¢ Snoeimaand. § Grasmaand. 

| Our Saxon ancestors, in like manner, gave descrip. 

tive names to the months, See Verstegan’s Antiquities, 


p. 64. 
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TIN with a radical, (see Exod. x. 27. Deut. 
ii. 30. x. 10.) but mutable or omissible τη. 

It denotes, in general, acquiescence, and is opposed 
to ἸΝῺ refusing, Isa.i. 19, 20. “max to ac- 
quiesce is one thing, 7x to desire is another,” 
says Coccelus. 

I. To acquiesce, be willing, submit. Isa. i. 19. 
with an infinitive V. following. Job xxxix. 9. 
In this sense it is generally preceded by the 
negative particle x5 not, and frequently fol- 
lowed by an infinitive V. with 5 prefixed. Gen. 
xxiv. 5, 8. Exod. x. 97. Lev. xxvi. 21, & al. 
freq. 

II. Transitively, or with 5 and a N. or Pron. 
following, to acquiesce with, consent to. Proy. 
i. 25, 30. Deut. xiii. 8. Ps. Ixxxi. 12. 

III. Absolutely, to acquiesce, rest content. Proy. 
vi. 35. In Proy. i. 10, thirty-six of Dr Ken.. 
nicott’s codices for xan have maxn, and the 
LXX and Vulg. appear to have followed the 
same reading. However, the common reading 
xan 5x go not, makes avery good sense. 

IV. Asa N. mas. sing. 3x 
1. A father, from his crogyn or natural affection 
to his children, in whom he delighteth. See 
Ps, ciii. 13. Prov. iii. 12. Mal. πὶ. 17. Mat. 
vii. 9—11. Hence, 

2. A forefather, progenitor, ancestor. Gen. xxviii. 
13. χχχι, 42. xlvi. 34, & al. freq. 

3. A first author, origin. Gen. iv. 20, 21. 

4. A father, in honour or dignity, a governor, 
protector, or the like. 2 K. yv. 13. vi. 21. Isa. 
xxii. 21. 

An instructer, teacher. Jud. xvii. 10. xviii. 19. 
1K. xiii. 11, 12. 2 K.ii. 12. vi. 21. xiii. 14. Isa. 
xliii, 27, pwran pax thy chief father hath 
sinned, i. e. the high-priest, Urijah. See 2 
K. xvi. 10—16. 

A tender and constant benefactor. 
Comp. Job xxxi. 18. 

5. This title is ascribed to God ; 

Ist, With respect to men, as being their father 
by creation, Isa, Ixiv. 8. Mal. i. 6. ii. 10.—by 
redemption and protection, see Deut. xxxii. 6. 
Isa. Ixiii. 16. 

2dly, With respect to the human nature of Christ. 
See Ps. lxxxix. 27. ο΄" 

3dly, It is also ascribed to Christ God-Man, Isa. 
ix. 6. Comp. John xiy. 6—11. ° 
To denote that this N. sx a father is derived 
from the root 75x, it is, when in construction, 
always (except in two passages, Gen. xvii. 4, 5.) 
written ‘3x (the * being substituted for the 7) 
and to distinguish it from ovax green fruits, 
it always forms its plural in ΠῚ or n- as 
N38, OF ΣΝ, neyer in Ὁ". 

In 2 Chron. iv. 16, wax his father seems hardly 
intelligible. The LXX render the word by 
καὶ ἀνήνεγκε and brought, so appear to have read 
ΝΞ which makes a good sense. 

Hence Syr. abba, Eng. abbot, abbess, abbey. 

V. As a N. pax acquiescent or submissive 
from poverty, poor in this sense, like Lazarus 
in our Lord’s parable, Exod. xxiii. 6, 1]. 
Dest xxiv. 14, Job xxix. 16. xxx. 25, & al. 

req. 

VI. As aN. fem. mywax acquiescence, acqui- 
escent satisfaction. occ. Eccles. xii. 5. And 
may Las shall be abolished. _'The old man, as 


Job xxix. 16. 


TIAN 3 
in the case of Barzillai, 2 Sam. xix. 35 or 36, 
has no satisfaction in any thing. Juvenal, Sat. 
x. lin. 203, 


Non eadem vini atque cibi, torpente palato, 
Gaudia. 


Nor wine, nor food, his torpid palate please. 
Comp. Sat. vii. lin. 34. 

The evil days are now come, in which he 
must say I have no pleasure in them. 

In the two first editions of this work I was pre- 
vailed on by the authority of the LX X and 
Vulg. and by the comment of Dr Smith, to ren- 
der this word the caper-tree or fruit; and in 
the second edition, I endeavoured to explain 
the sentence as well as I could on that inter- 
pretation ; but I must now confess, that I can- 
not approve that explanation, and am inclined 
to say with Cocceius, “ What the LX X mean 
by κασπαρις let others guess.” 

VII. “ax an interjection of sorrow or lamen- 
tation, alas! occ. Prov. xxiii, 29. Τὸ seems 
formed, like many other interjections, and like 
"ἽΝ in the same verse, by an onomatopeeia, and 
like that is usedasa N. Αηβοι, alas! is almost the 
same word in Greek letters. 

TIAN occurs not asa V. but asa N. fem. in 
reg. nmax is used once, Ezek. xxi. 15 or 20, 
and is variously rendered the point, the ter- 
ror, or the glittering of the sword. Schultens, 
in his MS. Orig. Heb. observes that the 
Arabic V. m5. or max signifies crepare to 
make a noises to ‘rattle, also increpare to chide 
with noise ; whence says he, 35m nnmaw Ezek. 
xxi. 15, inerepatio gladii, includes both the 
proper and improper signification, as denoting 
both the noise made by the sword, and also the 
rebuke which accompanies it. Perhaps the 
phrase may best be rendered in English, the 
noise, or noisy rebuke of the sword. The Vulg. 
translates mmax by conturbationem the distur- 
bance. 

JAN In Hith. to mount up, or, according to 
others, to be dispersed or dissipated like smoke, 
Once Isa. ix. 17 or 18; where Bp. Lowth, 
And they shall mount up in volumes of rising 
smoke. 

Dan 

I. In Kal, to be desolate, waste. Isa. xxiy. 7. 
Jer. iv. 28, & al. Also, to lay waste, make 
desolate ; so Montanus desolavit, and French 
translat. ila desolé. Lam. ii. 8. 

11, In Kal, to mourn. Hos. x. 5. Joeli. 9. 
Amos yiii. 8. In Hith. to bemoun oneself. 
' Ezek. vii. 12, 27. Also, to make or pretend 
gers, a mourner. See Exod, xxxiii. 4. 2 Sam. 
xiv. 2. Asa N. 53x a mourning. Gen. xxvii. 
41. 1. 1]. 

III. bax a particle of sorrowful, and thence of 
serious or earnest affirmation. 

1. Alas indeed! oh indeed! Gen. xiii. 21. 2 
Sam. xiv. 5, where the Vulg. Heu! Alas ! 
Comp. 1 K. i. 43. 2 K. iv. 14. 

2. Indeed, in truth. Gen. xvii. 19. Dan. x. 21. 

3. But indeed, yet indeed, 2 Chron. i. 4. xix. 3. 
xxxiii. 17. Ezra x. 13, Dan. x. 7. 

The above-cited are all the texts where bax oc- 
curs as a particle; and thence plainly the 
Greek particle αβαλε alas! Ο that! 

JAX See under 72 
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DAN to stuff, cram, or fill with food. Hence 
as a particip. paoul, pyax stuffed, crammed, 
futted. oce. 1 K. iv. 23, or νυ. 3. Proy. xv. 17. 
As aN. ὈῚΣΝ a stall, crib; a place where cattle 
are fed. Job xxxix. 9. Proy. xiv. 4 Isa. i. 3. 
As a participial N. mas. plur. in reg. ‘paxn, 
storehouses, magazines of provisions. So LX X, 
awoénxase But as the richer and more pam- 
pered Babylonians are in the next verse de- 
scribed under the image of young bulls, per- 
haps we may, with Dr Blayney, better render 
‘Daxn fattening stalls, understanding by that 
term their sumptuous houses and palaces, which 
had been scenes of their luxury. occ. Jer. 1. 26. 

Der. Lat. obesus, whence in ng. obesity. 
Boose, a stall, see Junius’s Etymol. Anglic. 

par ἢ | 

I. In Kal and Niph. to collide, wrestle, strug- 
gle. occ. Gen. xxxii. 24, 25. 

11. Asa N. pax small dust or powder, such as 
is formed by the collision of larger portions of 
matter. Exod. ix. 9, &al. Asa N. fem. pax 
small dust or powder of aromatics, made by 
collision or pounding. occ. Cant. iii. 6. 

JAN 

I. As a N. “wax strong, stout, mighty. Job 
xxiv. 22. Jer. xlvi. 15. As a N. mas. plur. 
mrax is used for bulls, Isa. xxxiy. 7. Ps. 
xxii. 13. 1. 13. Ixviii. 31.—for horses, Jud. v. 
22. Jer. viii. 16. xlvii. 3. 1. 11, from the great 
strength of those animals. In Jer. xlyi. 15, 
forty-eight of Dr Kennicott’s codices read qx 
thy strong or mighty one, in the singular. The 
LXX explain the word by ὃ Agi, ὃ μοσχος ὃ 
ἐκλεκτὸς gov, Apis, thy chosen calf, as if that 
idol were particularly intended. But we may 
perhaps better understand it of the mighty hing 
of Egypt. 

35 sax stout-hearted, esprits forts. Ps. 
Ixxvi. 6. Isa. xlvi. 12. Symmachus in the for- 
mer text renders it trienpavn σήν καρδιῶν, 
proud or haughty in heart; in the latter, 
σκληροκαρδιοι, hard-hearted. 

II. The material heavens are called by this name, 
Ps. Ixxviii. 25; for what is in that verse ex- 
pressed by oax on bread of the strong ones, 
is called in the preceding sentence ony 4271 
corn of the heavens. 

It would be an affront to the reader’s under- 
standing, to go about to persuade him that an- 
gels do not eat manna, any more than any thing 
else. But that the Phenicians or Canaanites 
worshipped their god, the heavens, under this 
name or attribute of oan the strong ones, is 
highly probable from the plain remains of a 
Phenician temple at Abiry (ax) in Wiltshire, 
which still retains the name. For an accurate 
and ingenious account of which, I refer to the 
reverend Mr Cooke’s Enquiry into the Patriar- 
chal and Druidical Religion, Temples, &c. 
though I must, with due deference, dissent 
from that learned gentleman’s supposition, that 
this temple was erected to Jehovah, the ever- 
blessed ‘Trinity, as I believe it was dedicated to 
the material trinity of the heavens, which the 
Phenicians worshipped. 

III. As a N. mas. 75x, and fem. 745% the 
wing or pinion of a bird, in which their strength 
consists, Deut. xxxii. 1l. Ps. lv. 7 It is 

Be 
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once used as a verb, Job xxxix. 26. to wing, 
move the wings. 

‘IAN occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Chal- 
dee signifies to bind, bind together, collect ; 
and that this is nearly the idea of the Hebrew 
word appears from the things to which it is 
applied, for hence, 

I. As a N. fem. in reg. mx a bunch or 
bundle of herbs, as of hyssop. occ. Exod. xii. 
22. Sothe LXX δέσμην, and Vulg. fascicu- 
lum. 

II. As a N. fem. plur. nytax the bunches or 
knots of a yoke, formed, I suppose, by the 
cords inserted into the wooden part of it. occ. 
Isa. lviii. 6. 

III. As a N. fem. ptax a close body, or knot 
of men, manipulus. occ. 2 Sam. ii. 25, LX X 
συναντησιν, a collected band. 

IV. Asa N. fem. sing. nx occ. Amos ix. 6, 
He who buildeth his lofts in the heavens (see Ps. 
civ. 3, 13.) spy pox Sy antaxi and (as for) 
his troop (Eng. translat.) hath founded it 
upon the earth. What cah ἼΣΩΝ here mean 
but, as the Geneva translation renders it, “ his 
globe of elements,” or the celestial fluid compres- 
sing itself and the earth on every side? Mr Bate 
queries whether ΓΝ in Amos ix. 6, may not 
mean the mountains ; but as the word is singu- 
lar, I think it cannot: Jet the attentive reader, 
however, consult his Critica Hebrea, and judge 
for himself. 

taN See under 12 


box See under 53 

DON See under p> 

JAX See under }2 

aN See under 23 

“AN 

I. To gather, collect. occ. Deut. xxviii. 39. 
Proy. vi. 8. x. 5. 

11. As aN fem. ΓΝ pl. ΤΥ ΣΝ an episile, a 
letter, “ perhaps from its being rolled or folded 
together.’’ Bate. “«* The (modern) Arabs roll 
up their letters, and then flatten them to the 
breadth of an inch, and paste up the end of 
them instead of sealing them.”” The Persians 
make up their letters int “a roll about six 
inches long, and a bit of paper is fastened 
round it with gum, and sealed with an impres- 
sion of ink, which resembles our printers’ ink, 
but not so thick.” 

Sanballat appears to have sent his letter to Ne- 
hemiah (ch. vi. 5.) open, i. e. unenclosed, in 
contempt, as the Turks do to this day when 
they write to a mean or common person ; but 
when they write to their superiors, they enclose 
their letters in a handsome bag, with a paper 
tied to it directed and sealed. See Mr Har- 
mer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 129. To what 
he has produced I add from Niebuhr, as above, 
«ΤῊ Turks send their letters to their equals 
in long purses of silk.’’ freq. oce. 

111. Chald. As a N. fem. x52x the same. 
Ezra iv. 8. and in the emphatic form, ΝΣ δ. 
Ezra iv. 11. ν. 6, 

IV. Asa N. fem in reg. ni5ax a small piece 


VIN 


or coin of silver (so Montanus minuto), pro- 
bably from the root ΣΤ), which therefore 
see. 
Der. Gr. aysiew, to gather, Lat. agger, a heap, 
whence Eng. aggerate, to heap up, exaggerate, 
Ce. 


ἽΝ See under pr 

ΖΝ See under 51 

DIN 

I. In Kal, Hiph. and Hith. to be red, reddish, 
ruddy. Lam. iy. 7. Isa. i. 18. Prov. xxiii. 31. 
Asa N, ox, fem. mmx red, reddish. oce. 
Gen. xxv. 30. Num. xix. 2. 2 K. iii. 22. Isa. 
lxiii. 2. Zech. i. 8. vi. 2. Dr Shaw, Travels, 
p- 140, 2d edit. informs us, that the inhabi- 
tants of Barbary still make use of lentils, boiled 
and stewed with oil and garlic, a pottage of a 
chocolate colour, and adds, ““ this we find was 
the red pottage for which Esau, from thence 
called Edom, sold his birth-right. Gen. xxv. 
30, 34.” As a participial N. ovtx ruddy. 
oce. Cant. v. 10. Asa N. sx red, ruddy. 
Gen. xxv. 25. 1 Sam. xvi. 12. 

II. Asa N. o+x a ruby, a beautiful gem of a 
red colour, with an admixture of purple. occ. 
tes xxvili. 17, xxxix. 10. Ezek, xxviii. 

Ill. As a N. fem. mmx ground, vegetable 
mould. Gen, ii. 5, 9. iv. 3, & al. freq. It is 
thus denominated, say some weakly enough, 
because the best vegetable mould is of a reddish 
colour. So Josephus, Ant. lib. i.cap.i.§ 2.speak- 
ing of mx, which he calls rugsas yns, reddish 
earth, says, “ σοιωυτή yao ἐσσιν ἡ πάρθενος yn καὶ 
ἀληθινὴν true virgin earth is of this colour.” 
But is this true? Or, when man is turned 
again to his earth, is that red? See therefore 
under 71797. 

IV. ot man, see under s+. 

D'VITN (the doubling of the last syllable 
heightening the idea as usual) very or intensely 
red. Ley. xiii. 19, 24, 42. 

] 18 

I. Asa N. a ruler, a socket. See under 77. 

II. Chald. As a particle, 1x, from the Heb. 
1X, (1 as usual, being changed into +, and the 
syllable ys added) then, at that time. Dan. ii, 
14, 15, et al. freq. 

With 3 in or at prefixed, 1x3 at that time. 
Dan. iii. 3, 13, et al. freq. 

VIN 

I. In Niph. to be or become magnificent, pom- 
pous, illustrious, glorious. occ. Exod. xy. 6, 11. 
In “ὙἼΝ ver. 6. the final s is a poetic addition,* 
as in px Gen. xlix. 11. In Hiph. to mag- 
nify, glorify. oce. Isa. xlii. 21. Asa N. 44x 
magnificent, pompous, illustrious, goodly, glori- 
ous. It is spoken of God, 1 Sam. iv. 8.—of 
men, Jud. vy. 13.—of waters, Exod. xv. 10. 
—of cattle, Jer. xxv. 34, 35.—of trees or 
plants, Ezek. xvii. 8, 23, freq. occ. 

Hence Gr, ἁδρος, great, rich, strong; and Lat. 
adorea, glory, praise, renown. 

IJ. As a N. mas. 41x, and more commonly 
fem. Nx, a magnificent mantle or robe. Jonah 








* Niebuhr, Description de 1’ Arabie, p, 90. 
Hanway’s Travels, vol. i. p. 317. 


* See Lowth, Przlect. iii. note p. 34, edit. Oxon. p. 42. 
edit. Gotting. ” ‘ : 
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iii. 6. 
as they are now adorned with, skins, furs, er- 
mine, &c. See Gen. xxv. 25. The prophets 
used to be clothed with them on a religious ac- 
count. See 2 K.i. 8. Zech. xiii. 4. Mat. iii. 
4. This word is used for Elijah’s hairy gar- 
ment, 1 K. xix. 13, 19, & al. Micah ii. 8, Ye 
strip ὝτΝ the cloak or burnoose from off the 
hyke. The burnoose or upper garment (see 
2 K. ii. 13.) was, I suppose, called 47x, from 
its being more showy than the hyke, as it is 
among the Moors in Barbary to this day*. 

111. Chald. As aN. mas. plur. inreg. “4x 
thrashing-floors, perhaps so called, by a slight 
variation from the idea of the Hebrew, from 
their abounding in corn. So the LXX ἅλωνος, 
and Vulg. arez. occ. Dan. ii. 35. The Tar- 
gums often use the word in the same sense. 
Hence the Lat. ador, a kind of corn. 

IV. Chald. As a N. 57x Adar, the name, after 
the Babylonish captivity, of the twelfth month, 
nearly answering to our February, O. S. and 
perhaps so called from the richness or exuber- 
ance of the earth in plants and flowers at that 
season in the warm eastern countries. Ezra 
μὴ 15. Esth. iii. 7, & al. Comp. 1 Mac. vii. 

3. 

«As February [N. §,] advances, the fields, 
which were partly green before, now, by the 
springing up of the latter grain, become entirely 
covered with an agreeable verdure ; and though 
the trees continue in their leafless state till the 
end of this month or the beginning of March, 
[N. 5.7 yet the almond, when latest, being in 
blossom before the middle of February, and 
quickly succeeded by the apricot, peach, &c. 
gives the gardens an agreeable appearance. 
The spring now becomes extremely pleasant.” 
Thus Dr Russell, Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 
13. and to the same purpose, p. 30,31. Comp. 
Hasselquist’s Travels, p, 27, 28. 

ATM to love. It denotes the affection of love 
in general, στέργειν, LYATAY. See Gen. xxii. 
2. xxiv. 67. xxv. 28, xxvii. 4. Lev. xix. 18, 34. 
Asa N. fem. ans love, affection. Prov. x. 
12. xvii. 9. 

TWIN an interjection or natural exclamation 
in fear or grief, Ah! Jud. vi. 22. Josh. vii. 7, 
et al. freq. 

TIN 

I. To pitch or spread a tent. Gen. xiii. 12, 
18. As for Isa. xiii. 20, which is usually 
placed under this root, Mr Bate justly re- 
marks, that ‘ 5>s may be regularly from 57> 
to drive cattle,’ neither shall the Arabian drive 
ae cattle) there ; and this interpretation is con- 

ed by what follows, neither shall the shep- 
herds cause (their flocks) to lie down there. As 
a N. > a tent. Gen. xviii. 1, 2. It is often 
applied to the tent or tabernacle consecrated to 
divine worship, and called πὸ Sitx tabernacle 

of meeting (see under τὺ III.) Exod. xxviii. 
43. xxix. 4, et al. freq. Fem. p> the 
same. Gen. xii. 8. ix. 21, Noah was uncovered 
or rolled himself 47x Jn in the midst of (not 
his but) the tent, i. e. of the tent or tabernacle 





* See Shaw’s Tray. 


p. 225. and Stewart’s Journey to 
Mequinez, ch. i. ν J 


These were frequently then made of, 
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consecrated to God’s worship, whither, after 
drinking the wine, he had retired in expecta- 
tion of a prophetic dream, which it appears he 
had ; and therefore he was not drunk ; tor doth 
God inspire drunkards in their very state of 
drunkenness? As the Cherubim were insti- 
tuted at the fall of man, (Gen. iii. 24.) so no 
doubt a sacred tabernacle was then also pre- 
pared for their reception, and continued in the 
believing line; and it is plain, from Exod. 
xxxiii. 7—9, that the Israelites had a saered 
tabernacle before that erected by Moses. ‘See 
note under jaw I. 

* Michaelis observes, that “‘ besides the general 
and well known signification of 5nx, it has 
another special one, peculiar to Moses, in de- 
scribing the tabernacle of meeting, and to the 
Book of Job. Moses in the tabernacle just 
mentioned distinguishes, Ist, jaw the dwelling, 
i.e. the ten inner and more elegant curtains, 
which were hung over the boards; and 2dly, 
bmx the ten other curtains made of goat’s hair, 
which were put over the former. Exod. xxvi. 
1, 7. Qawnr dy ditxd) 14. xxxvi. 8, 14, 19. 
xl. 2, 18, 19. In the same manner the mag- 
nificent tent of the unjust is in Job xxi. 28. 
called ΤΌΞΟ ΠΝ i. 6. the covering of the 
(richer) curtains of the inner tent,” 

Hence Gr. «vay, Lat. aula, Eng. hall. Also 
Gr. avaaa, Lat. auleum, a curtain, hang- 
ings. 

II. εἰ αν ΩΝ those ancients who dwelt in tents 
usually abode a considerable time where they 
encamped, hence 5x is used for any settled 
habitation or dwelling place. See Josh. xxii. 
4, 6—8. 2 Sam. xviii. 17. xix. 8. 1 K. xii. 
16. Ps. 1. 7. xci. 10. exxxii. 3. Lam. ii. 4. 
Mal. ii. 12. 

Ill. In Hiph. It isspoken of the m+, or /unar 
light, Job xxv. 5. Behold even to the light of the 
moon, ὍΝ x51 and he (God) hath not fixed 
its tent. It is said of wnw the solar hight, Ps. 
xix. 5. In them Se heavens) hath he set wnw 
for the solar light 57x a tent or tabernacle, 
namely the orb or body of the sun, fixed like a 
tabernacle in the centre, from whence the light 
is on all sides perpetually springing forth, en- 
lightening and enlivening the universe. But 
as for the lunar light, that has no fixed ta- 
bernacle, but the orb which reflects it}, re- 
volves round the sun in company with the 
earth, and, from this complex motion, is to the 
inhabitants of the earthy sometimes luminous, 
sometimes partly dark, and sometimes totally 
so. If then, to return to our passage in Job, 
the lunar light, that beauteous and even idol- 
ized object, (see Job xxxi. 26.) thus changeth, 
and decreaseth in, or upon, her perfection, or 
rather till it disappears} (Ecelus xhii. 7.) and 
the stars be not pure in his sight, how much 
less shall man be perfect and sinless? Man 





* Supplementa ad Lex. Heb. in Dk. : 

+ The reader who desires satisfactory information con- 
cerning the motions of the moon, and their true physical 
cause, 1 with great pleasure refer to Mr Spearman’s ex- 
cellent. treatise, entitled, An Eng ἦν after Philosophy 
and Theology, ke. page 210, &c. edit. Edinburgh. 
¢ See French Translat. and Arnald’s Comment. on the 


place. 
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that is a worm, and the son of man which is a 
worm ? 

IV. As a N. mas. plur. o> aloe-trees, or 
lign-aloes, as our translation rightly renders it. 
«« A sort of tree,” says Calmet, “" which comes 
from the Indies, of about eight or ten feet high. 
At the head of it is a large bunch of leaves, 
which are thick and indented, broad at bottom, 
but growing narrower towards the point, and 
about four feet in length.”” It is manifest that 
a number of these trees growing regularly to- 
gether, and viewed from an eminence, would 
look not unlike an encampment; and to these 
Balaam compares the tents of Israel. occ. Num. 
xxiy. 6. 

As aN. mas. plur. ΟΝ ΤΤΝ and fem. mor» are 
mentioned among other aromatics or perfumes. 
Ps. xly. 9. Proy. vii. 17. Cant. iv. 14. In 
which last passage the LX X (according to 
some copies) and Aquila render it aAwz, as our 
translation does in all the three, aloes, plainly 
meaning the lign-aloes, aloes-wood, or agallo- 


chum ; the finest sort of which “ * is the most | 


resinous of all the woods we are acquainted 
with.—Its scent, while in the mass, is very 
fragrant and cx pilige te The smell of the com- 
mon aloe-wood is also very agreeable, but not 
so strongly perfumed as the former.” The 
texts just cited are all wherein the word de- 
notes a species of wood or tree. 
JIN See under ax 
TIN See under > 
ΤῊΝ with a radical, but mutable or omissible ΤΊ. 
I. In Kal and Hith. to desire, covet, lust after, 
choose. Deut. xii. 20. Num. xi. 4. In Niph. 
to be desirable, beautiful, comely, exciting affec- 
tion. Isa. lii. 7. Cant. i. 5, 10. As a partici- 
pial N. fem. plur. mx. desirable things, Sym- 
machus weairnrwy speciositatibus, showy things, 
jewels. Ps. Ἰχχῖν. 20, for the dark or obscure 
places of the land are filled with pan nix> valu- 
able plunder. Also pleasant, desirable places, 
Ps. xxiii. 2. Jer. xxv. 37. Amos i. 2, where 
Vulg. speciosa, "atm ΓΝ pleasant places or 
spots of the desert, Ps. ἴχν. 13. Jer. ix. 10. 
xxiii. 10. Joel i. 19, 20. ii. 22. In all which 
texts, except Jer. xxiii. 10, the Vulg. renders 
the words speciosa deserti, so LX X in Joel i. 
19, 20, ra ὡραία τῆς ἐρήμου, the beautiful places 
of the wilderness. And these places-are in most 
of the passages mentioned as proper for pas- 
turing cattle. This circumstance may be illus- 
trated from Dr Shaw’s Travels, p: 9, note. 
“ By desert, or wilderness, the reader is not 
always to understand a country altogether bar- 
ren and unfruitful, but such only as is rarely or 
never sown or cultivated; which, though it 
yields no crops of corn or fruit, yet affords 
herbage more or less for the grazing of cattle, 
with fountains or rills of water, though more 
sparingly interspersed than in other places.” 
Comp. 9377 under 427. 
In Ps. lexxiii. 13. Jerome renders m x2 by pul- 
chritudinem the beauty; where LXX (MS. 
Alexand.) explain it by ἁγιαστηρισν, and so 
Vulg. by sanctuarium, the sanctuary. Comp. 





* New and Complete Dictionary of Arts'in Xylo.aloes, 
where see more. : 


“As particles of place +x, and mx where. 
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under "777 I. Asa N. 1% desire. occ. Prov. 

xxxi, 4. It is not for kings to drink wine, nor for 
rulers \® the desire of strong drink ; or else ἽΝ 
may be here rendered as a particle or, Jé is not 
Sor kings to drink wine, or for rulers; or (to 
drink) strong drink. As a N. mas. plur. in 
reg. ‘IND, or rather as ten of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices read, “Nm, desires. occ. Ps. exl. 9. 
As a N. fem. in reg. mix desire, appetite, 
concupiscence. See Deut. xii. 15, 20. xviii. 6. 
Jer. li. 24. As a N. mxn somewhat desired, 
or desirable, an object of desire. Gen. iii, 6. 
xlix. 26. Proy. xiii. 12, Also, desire or lust. 
Num. xi. 4, ’ 

Hence Latin aveo, to desire; whence avidus, 
avaritia, and Eng. avidity, avarice, &c. 

II. ἽΝ a particle implying choice; as the Lat. 
vel or, from the verb velle to desire, choose. 

1. Hither, or. Lev. xxv. 49. Exod. νυ. 3. xxii. I, 
& al. freq. 

2. Whether, or. Exod. xxi. 31. Lev. v. 1. 

3. Or else, otherwise. 2 Sam. xviii. 13, Other- 
wise, I should have wrought falsehood against 
mine own life. Eng. translat. In this verse 
not only the Keri, but sixteen of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices read sw523 against my own life, so 
Vulg. contra vitam meam. But if we follow 
the printed textual reading Ἴ 555 we may with 
Bate render the words, Nor (supplying the 
negative from the preceding x51) would I play 
Salse with his life, “i. e. he would not destroy 
him privately any more than openly.” 

4. Interrogative, Lat. an? Ezek. xxi. 10 or 15. 

III. As particles 4x, and mx (Ps. exx. 5.) in- 
terjections, or natural exclamations in threaten- 
ing or grief. Oh! ah! woe! ova, ye! Num. 
xxl. 29. xxiv. 23. 1 Sam. iv. 8. 

IV. Asa particle of desiring or asking, +x ha/ 
what! Jer. y. 7. comp. ox. 

See 
under ‘x. 

VY. As an interjection or natural exclamation of 
grief or concern, with,5 following ‘x. Ah/ alas! 
woe! Ai, occ. Eccles. iv. 10. x. 16. So LX X, 
oves and Vulg. ve! Observe that in Eccles. 
iv. 10, twenty-three of Dr Kennicott’s codices 
read in two words, 15 ‘x. 

VI. Asa N. > x a species of unclean bird, re- 
markable for its sharp sight. occ. Job xxviii. 7. 
Ley. xi. 14, Deut. xiv. 13. In the first passage 
the English translation renders it a vulture, in 
the two latter, a kite. I should rather think it 
means a vulture, and that this bird was so called 
either from its ravenousness, or from the ery it 
makes. 

VII. Asa N. mas. plur. ox. According to 
Bochart, vol. ii. 842, it signifies jackals, in Isa. 
xiii. 22. xxxive 14. Jer. 1. 39; but by the sey- 
eral contexts, particularly the last, it may as 
well denote a kind of unclean birds, and so be 
the plural mas. of the preceding word px. 

ΨΙ111. Asa N. +x a country. See sx. 

box with a > radical, fixed and immutable 
in pia, Ty, My pw. 

It occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the learned 
Albert Schultens in his Comment on Prov. xiv. 
24, and more distinctly in his Manuscript Ori- 
gines Hebraice, from the Arabic use of the 
root 51x (“ Incrassuit iiquor,” Castell) proposes 


bx 


for the primary notion of the Hebrew, “ crassus 
fuit, spissatus fuit, cum spissatione quadam 
eminuit, prominuit, to be gross, thickened, to be 
extant or prominent with some degree of spissi- 
tude or thickness ;” whence it is applied to thick- 
ness; grossness, sottishness, stupidity of mind, by 
a metaphor, says he, taken, after the oriental 
manner, from transparent or milky liquors, 
which, when they grow thick and turbid, with 
their beauty lose also their taste. He remarks 
that the. Greeks have somewhat like this in 
their use of σα χυς gross for stupid, sottish ; and 
so, it is obvious to add, have the Latins in their 
similar application of crassus, pinguis. Hence 
he explains 59x Ps. lxxiii. 4, as referring to the 

rossness both of body and mind, and translates 
ites Job v. 3, by stultum divitem the foolish 
rich man; and observes that Lucian, in like 
manner, unites the two significations of the 
Greek MAUS, when he says, Tous ways των 
avlowrwv—amoxtigovres*, “΄ fleecing the fat fel- 
lows,” meaning those who were both rich and 

stupid. And hence he excellently interprets a 
passage which on the common exposition seems 
merely tautological, namely, Prov. xiv. 24, 
ΤῚΝ  ῸΞ3 ΓΝ ΟἽΩ oman noivy the 
crown or diadem of the wise (is) their riches, 
(but) the opulence of fools (is) gross folly ; since 
they abuse their affluence, and so appear more 
and more foolish ; and to make something like 
a translation, we might render the words—but 
the abundance of fools is abundant folly. I would 
just add, that as in the latter part of the verse 
there is an antanaclasis, (as in Jud. xv. 16, & 
al.) or the same word nix is used in different 
senses, so in the former part there is a parono- 
masia or turn upon the words ΣΥῸΣ and drwy. 
Comp. under x ITI. 

I. As a N. 53x grossness, both of body and 
mind. occ. Ps. lxxiii. 4, odie xp, their 
grossness is plump, i. e. they are very plump, 
gross, and stupid—pingues—Epicuri de grege 
porci. Comp. ver. 7. Asa N. mas. plur. in 
regim. ‘six is used for the rich and affluent, 
παχεῖς. occ. 2 K. xxiv. 15, where LXX, 
sexzveovs, strong, Eng. translat. mighty. But it 
should be remembered that the Keriand twenty- 
four of Dr Kennicott’s codices have here "ὮΝ 
leaders. 

Il. Asa N. 54x gross, stupid, sottish, foolish. 
See Job v. 3. Ps. evii. 17. Prov. i. 7. x. 21. 
xi. 29. xv. 21. Isa. xxxv. 8. In several of 
which passages, as well as in others, it implies 
the grossness, stupidity, or insensibility induced 
by vicious habits. Comp. under wav. 

Hence Teut. uvel, and Eng. evil. 

Asa N. ‘yx stupid, foolish. occ. Zech. xi. 15. 
But between sixty and seventy of Dr Kenni- 
cott’s codices here read "251. Qu. Was not 
the original reading 51x? 

Asa N. fem. ΙΝ grossness, stupidity, sottish- 
ness, foolishness, folly. Prov. v. 23. xiv. 3. xv. 
21. xix. 3. xiv. 24, above explained. It is fre- 
quently joined with v2 stupid, insensible, 
which confirms the sense here assigned to it. 
See Prov. xii. 23. xiii. 16. xiv. 8. xv. 2. In 





* Pseudomant. 6. or Tom. i. p. 863, edit. Bened, Comp. 
Wetstein’s Note on Mat. xiii. 25. 
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Proy. xiv. 1, nd seems used for a foolish 
woman. So LX X ἡ agewy, and Vulg. insipiens. 
III. Asa particle denoting an ignorant, unin- 
JSormed, uncertain, dubious state of mind. six 
perhaps, may be. Gen. xvi, 2. xviii. 24, xxiv. 
5. xxvil. 19. In one passage, Gen. xxiv. 39, 
the printed copies have this word without the 
1, ‘5x; but the Samaritan Pentateuch and four 
of Dr Kennicott’s codices express it fully sox, 
which seems the true reading. Comp. ver. 5, 
in Heb. 

ἮΝ occurs not as a V. but asa N. and particle 
denotes a particular point of time. 

I. With jn from prefixed x y19 from the point of 
time, from the or that time. occ. Jer. xliv. 18, 
where Vulg. ex eo tempore, Targ. yty ym. So 
with Ὁ prefixed, ἸΝῺ Ps. Ixxvi. 8. ἼΒΝ IND 
from (or at) the time of thy wrath, where 
Targum yay. See Ruth ii. 7. Exod. iv. 10. 
Josh. xiv. 10. Ps. xciii. 2.. Prov. viii. 22. Isa. 
xlv. 21. xlviii. 8. From such a time, 2 Sam. 
xv. 34, French translat. dés long-temps, for ἃ 
long time. 

II. And most generally, as a particle 3x at that 
time, then. Gen. iv. 26. xii. 6, & al. freq. So 
wx Ps. exxiv. 3—5. 

111. At this time, now. Josh. xxii. 31. 

IV. At that point of time, instantly, immediately. 
Ps. lxix. 5. 

NIN, TWN, and WN Chald. to heat, make hot 
with fire. occ. Dan. iii. 19, 22. Hence Gr. 
afm, to dry, dry up; af«, soot. 

“8 See under 31 

ἽΝ Chald. to escape, get away, occ. Dan. ii. 

ἫΝ 8. So Theodotion ἀπέστη, and Vulg. recessit. 
iN 

I. To go away, go off, fail. 1 Sam. ix. 7. Job 
xiv. 1]. Prov. xx. 14. In Deut. xxxii. 36, 
nix may either be a participle fem. benoni in 
Kal. failing; or, a N. fem. in reg. a failing, 
failure. 

II. Chald. to go away, go, occ. Ezra iv. 23. 
v. 8, 15. 

jis 

I. To weigh, try the weight of any thing. It oc- 
curs not as a verb in Heb. simply in this sense, 
but in Arabic the cognate verbs yn and jy 
signify to weigh, balance (see Castell) ; and in 
‘Heb. as a N. mas. plur. ovixv a pair of 
scales, an instrument of weighing, called likewise 
in Lat. bilanx (whence Eng. balance), from its 
two scales or basins. Lev. xix. 36. Jer. xxxii. 
10. Ezek. v. 1. 

Chald. A& aN. mas. plur. emphat. x*o1xn the 
scales or balances. occ. Dan. ν. 27. 

II. as a N. γν the ear, from its weighing sounds, 
as it were, or wonderfully accommodating itself 
to their various impressions. freq. occ. Comp. 
jna. See Job xii. 11. xxxiv. 3; in both which 
passages, however, it denotes the ear of the 
mind, i. e. the faculty of understanding, and 
attentively considering and distinguishing, of 
which the bodily ear is a very proper and in- 
structive emblem. Comp. Mat. xi. 15, & al. 
It seems odd to mention, Amos iii. 12, ix ὅπ 
a piece of an ear, as what a shepherd rescues 
from a lion; but Dr Russell, Nat. Hist. of 
Aleppo, Ps , informs us, that about that city 
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they have one species of goat, whose ears are 
considerable things, being “ often a foot long, 
and broad in proportion.” Comp. Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. iv. p. 162. As a V. in 
Hiph. to hearken, attend to. So perhaps our 
Eng. to hear, from the N. ear. Gen. ἰν. 93, & 
al. freq. The x is dropped, Prov. xvii. 4. Job 
xxxli. 11. But in Proy. two of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices read prxn and four in Job yxx. For 
yx Deut. xxiii. 14, see under m3. 

III. As a V. in Kal, to weigh mentally, con- 
sider with attention, ponder. Eccles. xii. 9. 

PIN See under pr 

WN 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to surround, encompass. 
Ps, xxx, 12. Isa. 1. 11, mip “xn putting 

flames around. Vitringa on the place, and 
Schultens (Orig. Heb. lib. i. cap. 2. 8. 31. 
whom see) refer these words to the seditions 
and rebellions of the Jews against the Romans, 
after they had rejected the true Messiah. 

II. To bind round, to gird. As a N. 7K a 
girdle, 2 K. i. 8, al. freq. 

III. Because from the length and looseness of 
the ancient garments, it was necessary to bind 
them close with a girdle, when they wanted to 
exert strength or activity; hence, to bind, or 
gird up the loins, is to prepare oneself for ac- 
tion. Job xxxviii. 3. xl. 2. Jer. i. 17. Comp. 
Exod. xii. 11. Ephes. vi. 14. 1 Pet. i. 13. And 

IV. Because this was especially the military 
habit (see Isa. v. 27. viii. 9. xlv. 5.) girding is 
applied to warlike strength and fortitude. "Ps. 
xviii. 33, 40, & al. freq. Comp. Greek and 
Eng. Lexicon, in Αναζωννυμι and TegsZavvnes, 
Shaw’s Tray. p. 224, 226. 2d edit. and Bp. 
Lowth’s note on Isa. v. 27. 

ἽΤΙΝ See under tn 

*ITTN occurs not as a VY. in Heb. but in Chal- 
dee denotes to join, connect, consociate, and in 
Arabic the cognate V. ‘mx signifies to bind, 
fasten by binding, “ vinxit, vinciendo nexuit.” 
Schultens. Hence, 

I. As a N. mas. mx and in regim. smx a per- 
son connected οἱ consociated with us in whatever 
manner, a brother by nature, Gen. iv. 2. A re- 
lation, cousin, Gen. xiv. 14. 4 countryman, 
Ley. xxv. 46, 47. Num. xxv. 18. One con- 
sociated by a similarity of condition or manners, 
Job xxx. 29. One connected with us by partak- 
ing of the same nature, Lev. xix. 17. (comp. 
Luke x. 29, 30, & seq,) Like, similar, Prov. 
xviii. 9. Ezek. xviii. 10. Fem. moms or nnx 
a sister, &c. Gen. iy. 22. Num. xxv: 18. Fem. 
plur. in reg. sm*mx sisters, Job i. 4. ΧΙ]. 11. 
1 Chron. ii. 16; the radical 7 being supplied 
by *, as in ‘3x, "ΠΝ in reg. and the 4 plur. 
dropped, which is however retained in all the 
three texts by many of Dr Kennicott’s codices. 
Asa N. fem. mmx brotherhood or connexion. 
occ. Zech. xi. 14. The LXX have in this 
passage given the idea of the word, rendering it 
by κατασχεσὶν close connexion. 

II, As aN, mase. mx Eng. translat. a hearth, 
LXX, ἐσχάραν Vulg. arula, a little altar. occ. 
Jer. xxxvi. 23. In all probability the word 
means a kind of brasier or portable machine, to 
keep fuel together for burning, such as are still 
used in the Hast to warm their rooms in winter. | 
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See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 215, &e. ; 
to which I add, that such contrivances were 
in use among the ancient Greeks, and are called 
by Homer λαμπτηρες, Odyss. xix. lin. 63, 64; 
where he says that Penclone’s maids ‘ threw the 
embers out of the brasiers upon the floor, and 
then heaped fresh wood on them, to afford both 
light and warmth. 


Tlug δ᾽ «πὸ AAMIITHPON χαμαδις βαλον" αλλω δ᾽ tx’ 
αὐτῆς 
Νηησῶν ξυλα rorrw, gows εμκεν δε OEPEDOALI. 


Comp. Odyss. xviii. lin. 306—310, 342. Il. ix. 
lin. 467—469. . 

The modern Greeks imitate their ancestors. 
‘«‘ There are no chimneys,” says Mons. de Guys*, 
‘in the Greek houses. 4 brasier is placed in 
the middle of the room, that those who are not 
sufficiently warmed at a distance may more 
conveniently draw near it. This is a very an- 
cient custom all over the East. The Romans 
had no other, and the Turks adhere to it. This 
brasier, called Aauarrne, says Hesychius, quoted 
by Madame D’ Acier, was placed in the middle 
of the chamber, on which they burnt wood to 
heat the room, and torches to light it. Jt stood 
on a tripod as at present. Lamps were not used _ 
till a long time after.” 

Mons. Martin’s French translation very properly 
renders mx in Jer. xxxvi. 22, 23, by brasier. 

111. As a N. nx, @ species of plant, a flag, 
sedge, or reed, so called from its fitness for 
making ropes, or the like, to connect or join 
things together. Thus the Latin juncus, a 
bull-rush, ἃ jungendo, from joining, for the same 
reason. occ. Gen. xli. 2,18. Job viii. 1]. I 
suspect 1mx to be that sort of reed growing 
near the Nile, which Hasselquist (Travels, p. 
97) describes as ‘“ having scarce any branches, 
but numerous leaves, which are narrow, smooth, 
channelled on the upper surface, and the plant 
about eleven feet high. The Egyptians (says 
he) make ropes of the leaves. ‘They lay them 
in water like hemp, and then make good and 
strong cables of them.” 

V. A particle or natural exclamation of grief 
or threatening, mx ah! hah! occ. Ezek. vi. 11. 
xxi. 15 or 20. Hence, 

V. Asa compound particle *>mx from nx ah! 
alas! and "Ὁ to me, ah me! oh that! occ. 2 K. 
v. 3. Ps. cxix. 5. Hence also, 

VI. As aN. mas. plur. oomx, Isa. xiii, 21. 
Bochart (vol. ii. 865) agreeably to the LX X 
version yxov, interprets it the howling or yells 
of wild beasts; but by the company they are 
joined with, the word should rather mean ani- 
mals or birds, so called from their doleful cry. 
Eng. translat. doleful creatures, Bp. Lowth, 
howling monsters. Comp. Hos. xii. 15, and 
under xp I. 

TIN 

I. To catch, seize, luy hold on. Gen. xxii. 13. 
Exod. iv. 4. 1 K. vi. 6. 

II. In Niph. to be possessed or seized of (as we 
say) i. e. to possess, have in possession. Gen. 
xxxiv. 10. Num. xxxii. 30. Josh. xxii. 9, 19. 





* Sentimental Journey through Greece, cited in Critical 
Review for June 1772, p. 457. ὁ 
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“TIN It denotes behind, after, either of place or 
time. 

I. As particles of place, "nx and nx 

1. Behind. Gen. xviii. 10. xix. 17, 26. xxii. 13. 

2. After. Gen. xxxvii. 17. Exod. xiv. 10, 17. 
Num. xxv. 8. 

8. As a N. mas. plur. ome the hinder or 
back parts, Exod. xxyi. 12. xxxiii. 23. Ezek. 
viii. 16. 

11. Asa particle nx 

1. Behind. 1 Chron. xix. 10. Ezekiel’s roll, ch. 
ii. 10, was written ὙἸΓΙΝῚ DvD before and _be- 
hind, or on the foreside and the back. 'This 
was not usual in the ancient volumes or rolls, 
which were commonly written only on one side, 
though sometimes, from the abundance of mat- 
ter, on both. These latter were called by the 
Greeks οπισθογραφα βιβλία, books written on 
the back or outer side, and from them by the 
Romans,f libri opistographi, or as Juvenal, 
Sat. i. lin. 6, scripti in tergo, books written on 
the back. Comp. Rev. v. 1. | 

2. Backwards. Gen. xlix. 17. Jer. xv. 6. 

3. ὙΙΝ according to some as a N. the west. 
Job xxiii. 8. Isa. ix. 12; but in those passages 
it may perhaps better be rendered backward or 
behind, as in our translation. But Qu? and 
comp. Sense V. 

111. As a particle mmx backwards. Gen. ix. 
23. 1 Sam. iv. 18, & al. 

IV. As a N. fem. sing. nim the hindermost 
or extreme part. Ps. cxxxix. 9. 

VY. Asa N. γπιν the hinder or hindermost, 
i. e. since the earth moves from west to east, 
the western. Deut. xi. 24. xxxiv. 2. Joel ii. 20. 
So pp the foremost (which see) denotes the 
east.  Plur. onx, after, hindermost. Gen. 
XXxili. 2. 

VI. As particles of time, >mx and "ΤΙΝ, joined 
with a N. after. Gen. ix. 28. xvii. 7, 8.—with 
a V. after, afterward. Exod. y. 1. After that. 
Gen. v. 4, 7. Lev. xiv. 43, & al. Also, be- 
sides, Neh. v. 15. 

VII. As a Y. to delay, postpone, defer, stay. 
Gen. xxxii. 4. xxxiv. 19. Jud. v. 28, & al. Hab. 
ii. 3, ams xb it shall not be put off, or postponed, 
i. 6. beyond the appointed time. As 4mx is a 
different Hebrew word from that just before 
translated in our version tarry, it certainly 
should have been rendered by a different Eng- 
lish word. 

VIII. Asa N. fem. ninx end, latter time, or 
state. Num. xxiii. 10. Deut. viii. 16. xi. 12. 
Eccles. vii. 8. Isa. ii. 2. Futurity. Isa. xlvi. 10. 

IX. As a N. yn Jatter or last in time. 
Exod. iv. 8. Deut. xxiv. 3: Isa. xliv. 6. Hence 
Acheron, the namé of one of the infernal rivers, 
in the Greek and Roman Mythology. 

X. Asa N. 4mx an other, i. e. one, in some 
respect, after or posterior. Gen. iv. 25. xxvi. 
21, 22. xli. 3, & al. freq. 

XI. Asa N. mas. plur. in ὡς 
posteri. 1 K. xiv. 10. xvi. 3, & al. Comp. Jer. 
1, 21. Soasa N. fem. sing. nme posterity. 
Ps. εἶχ. 13, Dan. xi. 4. 

Der. after, other, Q? Comp. under 4p. 


“ΤΙΝ posterity, 
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ὯΝ with a formative x, from pw. to incline, as 
ἽΝ from 7155. 

I. As aN. or particle, in an inclined posture, 
stooping, occ. 1 K. xxi. 27, and he lay in sack- 
cloth, and went wx stooping, looking down, 
κατηῷης, aS persons in grief and shame. So 
LXX, according to Aldus’s edition xexAievos 
inclined, and Complut. xexvgws stooping, Vulg. 
demisso capite with the head bending downwards: 
Hos. xi. 4, I drew them with the cords of a man, 
with the bands of love, and I was to them as those 
who lift up the yoke over their jaws or cheeks (as 
it were to young cattle); 5*s1x ὍΝ on and 
gently, or by condescension, J got the better of 
or prevailed over him (Israel). ‘Thus Mr Bate 
in Crit. Heb. which see. 

With 5 prefixed, wxd condescendingly, gently. 
oce. 2 Sam. xviii. 5. *oxd, with +, perhaps for 
the radical m postfixed, gently, with the body 
stooping as a man going slowly and attending a 
flock of sheep. Gen. xxxiii. 14. Isa. viii. 6, 
waters of Shiloah going ox gently; if this 
does not rather belong to the root ὉΝ 2 which 
see. 

11. Asa N. mas. plur. o'ox rendered charm- 
ers. 066. Isa. xix. 3, It means some kind of 
Egyptian conjurers, probably so called “ from 
their creeping, stooping, and prying about, as 
diviners and soothsayers did.” Bate. 

ἼΩΝ oceurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies to fasten or drive in strongly, ““ panxit 
firmius.” Schultens. 

Asa N. tox a bramble or thorn, with large and 
strong prickles. So both in Jud. and Ps. the 

ῥαμνο:, Vulg. rhamnus, and Josephus, 
Ant. lib. γ. cap. 7. § 2. ῥώμνος, Ἢ δὲ pulevos 
ὠκανθα Mey ἐστι μεγιστῆ καὶ τον χαλισωτγζαστον Bua. 
λουσα. The rhamnus is the largest of thorns, 
and furnished with the most dreadful darts, 
says * Theodoret on Ps. lviii. 10. Dioscorides, 
as cited by Bochart, vol. i. 752, remarks, that 
the Africans or Carthaginians called the rham- 
nus or Christ’s thorn, Aradimz, which is the plural 
of tox. occ. Jud. ix. 14, 15. Ps. lviii. 10. 

DON to shut, close, stop, applied to the lips, 
Prov. xvii. 28.—to the ears, Ps. lviii. 5.—to 
windows, | K. vi. 4. Ezek. xl. 16. 

MN occurs not as a V. but as a Ne ἸγῸΝ is 
usually placed under this root, though it “ is 
regularly formed from jw ¢o spin, with the 
formatives x and 1." Bate. So it may denote 
somewhat spun, thread. occ. Prov. vii. 16. In 
Chaldee it signifies a rope, -Comp. under 30M. 

Hence Gr. ofovy and covey, a linen cloth. 

“ON to obstruct, shut, as the aperture or mouth 
of a pit, occ. Ps. lxix. 16. 95° τὸ ὋΝ ob- 
structed in his right hand, i. e. not able readily 
to use it. occ. Jud. iii. 15. xx. 16. That this 
is the true sense of the expression appears, be- 
cause the person said to be Ἴ3" 2" τὸ OX Jud. 
iii. 15, made use of his left hand to take the 
dagger from his right thigh. Comp. ver. 16, 21. 
The English margin renders the Eng. phrase 
in Jud. iii. 15, by “ shut of his right hand ;” 
the Chaldee Targum in both passages by ‘129 
xT FIT contracted or impeded in his right 





* Lucian. Vit. Auct. 9. + Pliny. Ep. iii. 5. 





* Quoted by Michaelis, Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. in TON. 


SN 


hand, i. e. having his right hand contracted or 
impeded. Le Clere observes on Jud. xx. 16, 
that the seven hundred left-handed men there 
mentioned seem to have been therefore made 
slingers, because they could not use the right 
hand, which is employed in managing heavier 
arms. Hence Greek ἀτὰρ but, arse without. 
ἫΝ occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the idea 
seems to be ¢o settle, to take up one’s habitation, 
or the like; for hence the Arabs appear to 
have had their sx or ‘1x ¢o take up one’s abode, 
ἐς mansionem capere,” Castell. Hence also the 
Greek a often used in Homer, for a country 
or region, and hence in Heb. 
. As aN. * +x, plur. ox, and Chald. yx 
(Ezek. xxvi. 18.) 4 settlement, habitation. Job 
xxii, 30, He (God) shall deliver »p> x the 
habitation of the innocent. Isa. xx. 6, where it 
denotes Judea or Palestine at large ; and our 
margin translates it country, Isa. xii. 4, where 
LXX, «évn nations. The versions and lexi- 
cons usually render this word by an isle or 
island, but it may be justly doubted whether it 
ever has strictly this meaning. Even when 
joined with Ὁ" the sea, it seems more properly 
to denote such countries or places as bordered 
on the sea, as Isa. xi. 11. xxiv. 15. Comp. Jer. 
xxv. 22. Eze. xxvi. 18. Dan. xi. 18. Esth. x. 1. 
In Ezek. xxvii. 6, 7, o*n> “Nx at least includes 
the country of Italy, and mw ‘bx »x that of 
Peloponnesus ; (see Bochart, vol. i. 155, 158.) 
and neither of these are islands. In Isa. xxiii. 
2, 6, ancient Tyre, which was situated on the 
continent, is called sx. But in Isa. xlii. 15, 
we read in our translation, J will make the rivers 
islands, which is absurd ; but mx i. 6. habit- 
able places the rivers might be made. 
II. As particles of place, +x with or without an 
interrogation, where. See Gen. iv. 9. 1 Sam. 
xxvi. 16. x where? with an interrogation. 
Gen. xix. 5. xxxviii. 21, & al. freq. So x 
where? 2 K. xix. 13. Je. xxxvii. 19. "πὶ 5x 
where. See Esth. vii. 5. 1 Sa. xi. 18. ΓΤ 5x 
From whence, whence? Gen. xvi. 8. Job ii. 2. 
Comp. 2 Sa. xy. 2. Jon. i. 8. 
νοὶ τὰ a N. mx plur. px see under mx VI. 
‘8 to be an enemy or adversary to, to infest, 
persecute, infensum vel infestum esse. It is 
more than Xxyw which denotes the ‘aversion or 
hatred of the mind, this rather the external acts 
of enmity. occ. Exod. xxiii. 22. As a parti- 
ciple or participial N. ax, and 3‘x, an enemy, 
a foe. Gen. xxii. 17. xlix. 8, & al. freq. 
Asa N.fem. stax enmity. occ. Gen. iii. 15. 
Num. xxxy. 21, 22. In reg. ὮΝ Ezek. xxv. 
15. xxxv. 5. Hence as ἃ participial N. ax 
Job, the persecuted one. 


SN 

δ ἫΝ as a particle, compounded of sx a particle 
of declaring or asking (which see. under fx 
IV.) and 5 a particle expressing the means or 
manner. 

1. With or without an interrogation. Jn what 
manner, by what means, how. See Gen. 
xxvi. 9. 2 Sam. i. 5. 1 K. xii. 6. Ruth iii. 18. 





* On this word see Joh. Dav. Michaelis Spicilegium 
Geographie Hebreorum Extere. Pars 1, p. 13), &c. 
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2. To what a degree, how much? 2 Sam. i. 25. 
Proy. γ. 12. pas. 

II. ΘΝ as a particle compounded of »x and 
it> thus or here. 

1. How, in what manner. 
vi. 15. 

2. To what a degree, how much. Jer. xlviii. 17, 
Lam. i. 1. ii. 1. 

3. Where. 2 K. vi. 13. Cant. i. 7. 

III. As a particle 72>"x, compounded of sx 
and >> thus, how? Cant. v. 3. Esth, viii. 6. 
ἽΝ See under 5x 

DN occurs not asa V. but 

I. As a N. mas. Ὁ", fem. mn terrible. 
occ. Hab. i. 7. Cant. vi. 4, 10. As a N 
mas. pl. o'mnx terrible ones, namely, idols of 
the Chaldeans, Jer. 1. 38. See some such de- 
scribed in Baruch, ch. vi. 14, 15. As ἃ N. 
mas. plur. without.the radical +, ot terrors, 
Job xx. 25; but twenty-seven of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices read ps»mx. Sofor nx Ps. lxxxviii. 
16, forty of his codices have qx. As Ns. 
fem. 7x in reg. NON terror. Deut. xxxil. 
25. Exod. xxiii. 27. Ps. lv. 5; and, according 
to the common printed copies, without the 
‘nox Job ix. 34; but twenty-nine of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices here read ynm*x1 with the 
,» LXX render it by Φοβος fear, so Vulg. 
pavor. 7nmx nearly the same. Exod. xv. 16. 
As a N. mas. plur. ox the name of a 
people, q. d. terrible ones. Gen. xiv. 5. But 
the Moabites called them Ὁ" Ν common people, 
having conquered and driven them out. See 
Deut. ii. 10, 11. 

Is not o’x formed from Ὁ" or on, to twmultuate, 
by prefixing x, and so is it not expressive of the 
tumult or confusion both of body and mind oc- 
casioned by terror ? 

IL Chald. Asa N. Ὡ ΤΙΝ terrible. occ. Dan. vii.7. 

PX See under jr | 


WN See under mw* 

MN See under ns 

]IMS See under jnx 

ἽΝ ἃ particle denoting that the speaker is 
very earnest, much moved, or, as we say, greatly 
struck, and accordingly it may be regularly de- 
duced from 1125) to strike, as ox from sw. 
It may be rendered 

1. Indeed, surely. Gen. xliv. 28. 

2. At least. Exod. x. 17. 

3. Yet indeed, but yet. 2 K. xxiii, 26. 

4. Indeed only. Gen. vii. 23. ix. 4. 


box 

1. To cut, eat up, devour, as men or animals do. 
Ge. ii. 16. xxxyii. 20, 33. xl. 19. Joel i. 4. 
Asa N. 52x the devourer, Mal. iii. 11, a de- 
scriptive name of the locust, to which the verb 
box is likewise applied, Joel ii. 25. Amos 
iy. 9. 

II. To corrode or consume, by separating the 
parts from each other, as fire, Ley. ix. 24. 2 
K. i. 10, 12, 14. Nahum iii. 15.—as a moth, 
Job xiii. 28.—as the sword, 2 Sam. ii. 26. xi. 
25. Asa N. 55x food. Gen. xli. 35. Fem. 
nbaxn a large knife or sword. Jud. xix. 29. 
Gen. xxii. 6, 10. 

111. Chald. to accuse. Comp, under pp V. 
]28 See under 13 


Deut. xviii. 21. 2 K. 





“ΤῊ ΨΥ 


HD 


DN See under 55 

DN See under ΓΤ 

τς This is one of the most difficult roots in 
the Hebrew language, and various methods 
have been taken by learned men to account for 
its several applications. After the most at- 
tentive consideration I think the notion of 
interposition, intervention, or the like, bids the 
fairest for the ideal meaning of it, and best 
reconciles its different uses. 

I. Τὸ interpose, intervene, mediate, come or be 
between, for protection, prevention, &c. It oc- 
curs not simply asa V. in this sense, unless, 
perhaps, 1 Sam. xiv. 24, be an exception, 
oyit nx ὌΝ And he (Saul) interposed with 
the people, saying, &c. : 

11. Asa N. 5x. Itis used asa name or title 
of the true God. The Interposer, Intervener, 
or the like, Jehovah under this character. It 
expresses the omnipresence of God, i. e. the 
universal extension (I will not presume to say 
of his substance, but) of his knowledge and 
power*, according to those awful questions in 
Jer. xxili. 23, 24, 4m I a God (ΞΡ) at 
hand, saith Jehovah, and not a God (prim) afar 
off? Can any hide himself in secret places, that 


I shall not see him? saith Jehovah: Do not I 


fill heaven and earth? saith Jehovah, i. 6. with 
my divine spiritual presence. Comp. 1 K. viii. 
27. Ps. exxxix. 7—12. The idea of this at- 
tribute, however, is to be taken from the celes- 
tial fluid, in its three conditions of fire, light, 
and spirit, or gross air, intervening between all 
material substances and their parts, according 
to the Orphic verses cited from Stobzus in 
Eschenbachius’s edit. p. 246, where the dir 
(who is there called also Ave or Jupiter) is in- 
troduced speaking. 


Eyw δ᾽, οὗ Θεου ἐστιν ἐφγόν» tis πανταχου) 
Ἐντωυθ᾽ ev Αθηναις, x. τ. Ae 
Uz ἐστι TOMOS 





Οὐ μη ᾽στιν AHP. 


Where’er the work of God extends, Iam ; 
Nor is there any place where AiR is not.t 


And as it will appear presently that the 
heathen worshipped the material 5x, we may 
perceive the propriety with which the distinc- 
tive epithet poy Aigh, or most high, is added to 
this word, the first time it is mentioned as a 
name of the true God, Gen. xiv. 18, 19; we 
may also the better understand Job’s expres- 
sion, ch. xxxi. 28, that by showing any religious 
respect to the light (Heb. s1x), or to the moon, 
he should have denied or disowned Sym 5xd 
the God that is above. From what is here said 
we may farther see how proper it was in dbram 
to give to the most high 5x, the title of possessor 
imp of heaven and earth, Gen. xiv. 22 ; and how 
significantly the prophets oppose God, by this 
name 5x, to man. See Isa. xxxi. 3. Ezek. xxviii. 
2, 9; from which latter texts it appears that the 
impious prince of Tyre assumed the title of 
5x; as we know the heathen emperors of 





* See Encyclopeed. Britan. in METAPHYSICS, No. 809. 
' + See the learned William Jones’s Essay on the first 
principles of Natural Philosophy, p. 203. 
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Rome afterward did those of Dominus, Divus, 
and Deus, Lord and God}. It were to be 
wished that all such blasphemous appellations 
to mortals had ceased with heathenism. But 
‘it is strange,” says Jortin, (Remarks on 
Eccles. Hist. vol. iv. p.- 5.) “that Christian 
emperors of the fourth and fifth centuries 
would suffer themselves to be called, your 
Divinity, your Godship, Numen.” § 

III. The LX Χ haye in one place, Isa. xiv. 13, 
rendered 5x by ουρανου the heaven ; (comp. Dan. 
viii. 10.) and it is plain from Exod. xv. 1], 
(where not only the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
but also very many of Dr Kennicott’s Heb. 
codices read o*>x2) Deut. iii. 24. Ps. xliv. 21. 
Ixxvii. 14. Isa. xliii. 10, xliv. 10, 15, 17. xlv. 
20, (comp. Isa. lvii. 5.) that the heathen wor- 
shipped their arch-idol the heavens (comp. Ὁ 
in ow XI.) under this attribute 5x or plur. 
ov5x. So || Damascius, in the Life of Isidorus, 
tells us that the Phenicians and Syrians call 
Cronos or Saturn, Ha E/; and Servius speak- 
ing of Belus the Phenician, affirms, “ All in 
those parts (about Phenicia) worship the Sun, 
who in their language is called Hel ;” and again 
he says, “ God is called Hal in the Punic or 
Carthaginian tongue.” It appears from Josh. 
xix. 38, that the Canaanites had a ΤᾺΣ tower 
or temple tox. Hence, 

ovsx 25 sons of Alim, Ps. xxix. 1. Ixxxix. 7, 
seems to be those kings who worshipped these 
material interposers. It is well known how the 
heathen princes affected to be reckoned the 
sons of their gods. Thus did Romulus, Alex- 
ander, and thus did even the polite Augustus ; 
else his well-bred poet Horace would never 
have called him Filius Maize, meaning Jupiter’s 
son by Maia, as he doth lib. i. ode 2. lin, 43. 
No doubt these whims arose from a perversion 
of the true tradition, that the Son of God 
should be the universal king and conqueror. 

IV. In Ezek. xxxi. 11, for om. 5x no fewer 
than thirty of Dr Kennicott’s codices have ΔΝ 
‘ona the leader of the nations, meaning Nabu- 
polassar, King of Babylon, who, in conjunction 
with Cyaxares, King of Media, took Nineveh, 
and overturned the Assyrian empire. See 
Lowth’s Notes on Ezek. xxxi. 3, 11, and Pri- 
deaux, Connex. Book I. An. A. C. 612. And 
as 5x seems here the true reading; so does 
“ὯΝ, Ezek. xxxii. 21, which is likewise sup- 
ported by twenty-three codices. Comp. below 
Sense X VI. 

V. Asan article or pron. denoting somewhat 
interposed, 5x the or that, sing. 1 Sam. xiv. 32. 
Isa. xxxviii. 19. Jer. x. 2. Ps. ii, 7. See 
Bate’s Crit. Heb. and comp. Jer. xxv. 9. 
Also, these, plur. Gen. xix. 8. xxvi. 3, 4. 1 
Chron. xx. 8. 75x these, plur. Gen. ii. 4, & 
al. freq. Cocceius observes, that 5x denotes 





1 See Eachard’s Eccles. Hist. vol. ii. p. 407, 656, Sueton. 
in Domit. c. 13. Daubuz on Rev. p. 559, and Vitringa on 
Rey. p. 594, edit. ult. E 

§ **See Vos. de Idol. III. 17. Barthius on Claudian, 3 
Consul. Honor. Pref. 16. and Le Clerc, Parihasian. |. 
G31." 

! See Bochart, vol. i. 707, and 736. Vossius, De Orig. 
& Prog. Idol. Lib. ii, cap. 4. Hutchinson’s Works, vol. 
iii, p. 50, 
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the nearer, and om the more remote, as hi and 
illi in Latin, these and those in English, n5x 
and ΣΤῸΝ repeated, some and some, some and 


by 


difference between them, though ἃ general 
agreement in the idea of interposing, protecting, 
or &e. 


c 
others, alii et alii. Dan. xii. 2. Ps. xx. 8. XI. Chald. as a N. mas. }5*x, rendered by 


VI. 5x as a particle before verbs, it denotes in- 
terposition or prevention. 

1. And most generally it imports prohibiting, 
dissuading, deprecating, or the like, joined with 
verbs future, not, ne. Gen. xiii. 8. xvi. I. 
xxii. 12, & al. freq. Hence 5x seems used as 
it were reyuxws, Job xxiv. 25, as we sometimes 
apply an if, or a but in English. Who will 
make me a liar, som 5x> own and reduce my 
words to a not, or adon’t, i. e. show them to be 
such as ought not to be uttered, or as ought to 
be interrupted with a don’t say so. Comp. 2 K. 
iii. 13, and see Gusset, Comment. Ling. Heb. 
Ῥ. 4]. 5x is sometimes used elliptically, and a 
verb is to be supplied, as Amos y. 14, seek 
good, Ὁ 5x) and not evil, i. 6. seek not evil. 
So 1 Sam. ii. 24, s22 5x (do) not (so) my sons. 

2. But rarely, it is negative. Not, no, non. 2 
K. vi. 27. Proy. xii. 28. Ps. xxxiv. 6. L 3. 
Comp. Ruthi. 13. 2 Sam. xiii. 16. Jer. vii. 6. 

VII. As a particle before nouns 5x and in 
regim. "ὮΝ (comp. Job xxix. 19. Zech. ii. 4, 


Theodotion δενδρον, and by the Vulg. arbor, a 
tree, but considered as a corruption of the 
Heb. 75x seems rather to denote some species 
of oak. Dan. iv. 7, 10, & al. 


XII. For dix, "ΣΝ, 5x, ΓΝ, see under root 


Six. 


XIII. Asa N. 59x somewhat interposing effec- 


tually, defence, aid, assistance. oce. Ps. lxxxviii. 
5. Thus the LXX render 5x px by aBondes 
unaided, and Vulg. by sine adjutorio without 
help. So fem. plur. nox occ. Ps. xxii. 20, 
where the LX X render the Heb. sn1>°x prin ὮΝ 
by en μακρυνῆς try βοηθειαν pov, do not far 
remove my help; and Vulg.-ne elongayeris 
auxilium tuum ἃ me, do not remove thy help far 
from me. 


XIV. As aN. fem. in regim. ΠΝ énterposi- " 


tion. oce. Ps. xxii. 1. Comp. under τ. 


XV. Asa N- ὮΝ a horned animal; an animal 


furnished with horns for his defence. 


1, 4A ram, plur. ox. Gen. xxii. 13. xxi. 38, 


& al. freq. 


or 7.) must, agreeably to the genius of the|2. 4 stag, hart, or deer. Deut. xii. 15. Ps. xiii. 


English language, be rendered differently, ac- 
cording to the context, but still the attentive 
reader will discern the leading sense throughout. 

1. To, into. Gen. i. 9. Exod. iii, 13. Josh. x. 
18. Gen. vi. 19. 

2. Among. | Sam. x. 22. Jer. iv. 3. Ezek. ii. 6- 

3. Within. Deut. xvii. 5. 

4. At, near to. Gen. xxiy. 11. Exod. xxix. 12. 

5. Towards. Exod. xxv. 20. Num. xxiv. 1. 

6. Against, in opposition to. Gen. iv. 8. Josh. x. 
6. Isa. ii. 4. 

7. As to, concerning, quoad, de. Gen. xx. 2. 1 
Sam. i. 27. xv. 35. 2 K. xix. 32. Jer. xl. 16. 

8. For, because of, on account of. Jud. xxi. 6. 2 
Sam. xxi. 1. Comp. 1 K. xix. 3. 

VIII. 5x has sometimes 5 prefixed, and + the 
hand, power, following, as Gen. xxxi. 29, it is 
vt 5x, literally, for, belonging to, the inter- 
position of my hand, i. e. if I interpose my 
hand, Ican—L XX, νυν σχυει 4 χεὶρ μου, Vulg. 
valet manus mea. The phrase occurs also 
Deut. xxviii. 32. Neh. v. 5. Prov. iii. 27. Mic. 
ii. 1. And observe, that in the two first of 
these passages the expression is elliptical ; in 
the former may be supplied, to prevent, help it, 
or &c.; in the latter, to redeem them, as in our 
translation. 

IX. As aN, fem. mx a species of oak. 2 
Sam. xviii. 9. Isa. i. 30, & al. freq. plur. mas. 
ὉΔΌΝ occ. Isa. lvii. 5. in regim. "ὮΝ occ. 
Ezek. xxxi. 14; if "Ὧν in this last passage be 
not a particle, signifying by or near, as the 
LXX understood it. The tree may have this 
name from its remarkably interposing and pro- 
tecting men and animals from storms and tem- 
pests. The LXX have once rendered it de- 
scriptively by devdeev crrxialovros the oversha- 
dowing tree, Hos. iv. 13. Comp. Ezek. vi. 13. 
X. Asa N. γν another species of oak. So 
the LXX generally render it by δους. It is 
mentioned together with the τῶν Isa. vi. 13. 
Hos, iv. 13; there is therefore some particular 





2. Isa. xxxy. 6. Fem. nox plur. ΓΝ a hind. 
or doe. Jer. xiv. 5. 2 Sam. xxii. 34. Ps. xviii. 
34, & al.. The LXX render the word, 
whether mas. or fem. by ελαῷος, which denotes 
both a stag and a hind. Dr Shaw (Travels, p. 
4.14, 2d edit.) understands ἮΝ in Deut. xiv. 5, 
as a name of the genus, including all the species 
of the deer kind, whether they are distinguished 
by round horns, as the stag; or by flat ones, as 
the fallow deer; or by the smallness of the 

branches, as the roe. But Q? 

XVI. As a N. mas. plur. osx leaders who, 
go before and conduct the people, as rams an- 
ciently did the flocks. Exod. xv. 15. (LX X, 
apxovres rulers) Kzek. xvii. 13. (LXX, 
nytuovas leaders, Vulg. arietes rams) Comp. 
Isa. lx. 7. Thus Homer speaking of Ulysses 
marshalling the Greeks, II. iii. lin. 196, &e. 


Avros δὲ, κτιλοὸς ὡς» ἐπιπωλειται στίχας avdewy* 
Ἀρνείῳ μὲν EYWYE εἰσκω πηγεσιμιοιλλῳν 

‘Oo? οἵων meyer πωῦ διερχετῶι ἀργεννοῶν. 

Nor yet appear his care and conduct small; 
From rank to rank he moves and orders all. 
The stately 7am thus measures o’er the ground, 


And, master of the flocks, surveys them round. 
Pope. 


Aristotle, H.A.VI. 19, says, Ἐν ixacrn yae 
Tory xaracnevecovow ‘HEEMONA των aspera, ὃς 
oray ονομῶτστι κληθη oro Tov woievos, ΠΡΟΗΓΕΙ͂ΤΑΙ. 
“ In every flock they prepare a leader of the 
males, who, when the shepherd calls him by 
name, goes before them.” 

XVII. Asa N. 5x, and fem. sx some kind 
of tree, perhaps so called from its wide-spread- 
ing, overshadowing branches. 'The L.XX ren- 
der it σερεβινθος, the turpentine tree. Gen. xiv. 6. 
It occurs also Isa. i. 29. Ixi. 3. Gen. xlix. 21, 
which last cited verse may be best rendered, 
after the LX X, Nephtali is a well-spread or 
flourishing tree shooting forth goodly branches. 
See Bochart, vol. ii. 96. Bp. Pearson, Preefat. 
Parenet. in LX X, and Spearman's Letters on 
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the Septuagint, Lett. iii. p. 169, and comp. 
Ps. xxix. 9. 

XVIII. Asa N. 5x, and 5x oe arena as 
a part of, or appendage to, a building. . Vi. 
3h. Beek. xl. 29, & al. freq. Mr Bate seems 
to have best explained it of the coins of stone, 
or brick-work, or small turrets on each side of the 
door-frames; and to his Crit. Heb. p. 20, I 
refer the reader for farther satisfaction. 

XIX. 5x and sx. See the distinct roots 
below. 


by occurs not as a V. but hence, 

I. As Ns. 5*>x and 515x, nought, nothing, vain, 
nothing-worth, res nihili. occ. Job xiii. 4. Jer. 

_ xiv. 14. Zech. xi. 17. This application of 
these reduplicate words seems to be taken from 
that of x VI. above. : 

II. As ἃ N. mas. plur. ov>s5x and od*dx is 
spoken of idols, vain, worthless, things of 
nought, nullities. Lev. xix. 4, 1 Chron. xvi. 26. 
Isa. ii. 20, & al. So Montanus renders it by 
inutilia et vana, Comp. Acts xiv. 15. 1 Cor. 
viii. 4, and Greek and English Lexicon in 
Edwaov ITI. 

III. As an exclamation of grief or distress 95x 
wo! alas! oce. Job x. 15. Micah vii. 1. *>5x 
*5 wo to me! wo is me! I am or shall come 
to nought ! heu perii! 

IV. Asa N. ᾽ν Εἰμὶ. The name of the 
sixth month, nearly answering to our August, at 
which season, in Judea and the neighbouring 
countries, the earth is burnt up and desolate by 
the summer drought. See Russell’s Nat. Hist. 
of Aleppo, p. 13. occ. Neh. vi. 15. 

TN 

With a radical, but mutable 7. 

I. Asa VY. in Kal, to curse, denounce a curse. 
occ. Jud. xvii. 2, where LX X Vat. με nearw 
thou cursedst me, Alex. ἐξωρκισας thou adjuredst. 
And this is the only undoubted instance I can 
find where this word occurs as a verb. 

In 1 Sam. xiv. 24. 5x» may be translated either 
Saul was wilful, self-willed, foolish with (from 
the root 5x*), or he denounced a curse on, the 

people, or laid them under a conditional curse. 
In the printed editions of the LXX both 
senses are retained. * 

mx and mibx Hos. iv. 2. x. 4, may better be 
construed as nouns than.as verbs. 

awnoxit> 1 K. viii. 31. 2 Chron. vi. 22, may, 
without any difference in the sense, be rendered 
either verbally in Hiph. to cause him to swear, 
or nominally, for his oath. As for Deut. xxxii. 
17, see under sense IT. 6. 

Asa N. 5x a denouncing of a curse, a curse 
denounced either upon oneself or others, or both, 
so an oath taken or given; for what is an oath 
but a conditional curse or execration? + See 
inter al. Gen. xxiv. 41, (comp. ver. 9.) Gen. 
xxvi. 28. Ley. v. 1. Num. v. 21, 27. Deut. 
xxix, 192]. And here it must be observed, 





* Kas Σαουλ HTNOHSEN AFNOIAN μεγωώλων ev τῇ 
ἡμέρῳ extivn, καὶ ΑΡΑΤΑῚ τῳ λαῳ.---Α πᾶ Saul committed 
a great folly on that day, and pronounced a curse fo the 
people. 

+ Thus Plutarch, ras ὅρκος εἰς κωτῶρῶν TEAEUTA τῆς 
ἐπισρχιῶς. Every oath terminates in a curse upon per- 
jury.” Quest. Rom. tom. ii. p. 275. C. Edit. Xylandr, 
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that the ancient manner of adjuring subjects or 
inferiors to any conditions, was by their supe- 
riors denouncing a curse on them in ease they 
violated those conditions. For proof of this I 
refer to Gen. xxiv, 41. Deut. xxvii. 14, & seq. 
Jer. xi. 2, &c. Lev. νυ. 1. Num. vy. 19---9]. 
Josh. vi. 26. Jud. xxi. 18. 1 Sam. xiy. 24. 1 
K. viii. 31. xxii. 16. Prov. xxix. 24, where 
our Translators very properly render ΣΤῸΝ curs- 
ing. ΤῸ this manner of swearing our blessed 
Lord himself submitted, Mat. xxvi. 63, 64. 

And to prevent mistakes, let it be farther re- 
marked, that when the curse was expressed in 
general terms, as cursed be he, i. e. whosoever, 
doth so or so, the superior, who pronounced it, 
was as much bound by it, as the inferior who 
heard it; thus there can be no doubt, but the 
curses pronounced Deut. xxvii. 14, &c. obliged 
the Levites, who pronounced them, and those 
also, Josh. vi. 26, and 1 Sam. xiv. 24, obliged 
Joshua and Saul, who pronounced them, as 
much as the other people. They, therefore, 
by pronouncing these curses, sware or took an 
oath themselves. Hence, 

II. As a N. mas. plur. otdx (with the 7 
retained as in nimnx from ΣΤῸΝ, nin from 
723, NTA and ovdan from mba, ova 
from 7152, Isa. v. 15, & al. freq.) the de- 
nouncers of a conditional curse. 

1, A name usually given in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures to the Ever-blessed Trinity, by which 
they represent themselves as under the obliga- 
tion of an oath to perform certain conditions, 
and as having dénounced a curse on ALL, men 
and devils, who do not conform to them. 

What those terms or conditions were to which 
the o't>x sware, seems evident from Ps. cx. 
namely, that the Man Christ Jesus, in conse- 
quence of his humiliation and sufferings, (ver. 7. 
comp. Phil. ii. 6, 10.) should be exalted to the 
right hand of God till all his enemies were made 
lis footstool, (comp. 1 Cor. xy. 25.) that the 
rod of his strength (his Gospel) should be sent 
out of Sion ; and that by this he should rule even 
in the midst of his enemies ; that his people [true 
Christians] should offer themselves willingly in 
the ornaments of holiness ; and that those which 
should be begotten + by him to a resurrection 
Jrom sin here, and from death hereafter, should 
be more numerous than the drops of morning- 
dew. (Comp. Isa. xxvi. 19.) All this I take to 
be briefly comprehended or, summed up in that 
oath of Jehovah to Christ, ver. 4. Thou art a 
Priest for ever after the order of Melchisedec, 
which by interpretation is King of Righteousness, 
Heb. vii. 2. As a Priest, Christ through the 
Eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to 
God, Heb. viii. 3. ix. 14; as a Priest for ever, 
he is able to save them to the uttermost (Marg. 
evermore) that come unto God by him, seeing he 
ever liveth to make intercession for them; as be- 
ing after the order of Melchisedec, he is King as 
well as Priest, King of Righteousness, and 
King of Peace, Heb. vii. 2. 

Hence then we learn, that Jehovah sware to 
Adoni or Christ, (see Matt. xxii. 43.) and that 
this oath had reference to the redemption of man 








$ 41° thy progeny. 
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by him. The psalm itself does not indeed de- 
termine the time when this oath was pronounced, 
but other Scriptures do. For St Paul says, 
that Christ was made a Priest, i. e. after the 
order of Melchisedec, by this very oath. Heb. 
vii. 21. But his inauguration to the priesthood 
and kingdom was prior to the creation of the 
world, Prov. viii. 23, & seq. (for the use of 
sn2p2 see Ps. ii. 6, and compare John xvii. 24.) 
Therefore this very oath, * recorded in Ps. ex. 
was prior to the creation. Accordingly Jehovah 
is at the beginning of the creation called my15x 
Gen. i. 1, which implies, that the divine per- 
sons had sworn when they created ; it is evident 

also from Gen. iii. 4, 5, that both the serpent 
and the woman knew Jehovah by this name, 
7x before the fall; and, to cite but two per 
sages out of many that might be produced from 
the New Testament to this purpose, St Peter is 
express, 1 Ep. i. 18—20, that Christ was fore- 
ordained to redeem us—sgo xaraPorns xormov, 
are the foundation of the world; and St Paul 

a s, Eph. i. 4, that God, even the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, hath chosen us in him, 
πρὸ xaraBorns κοσμου, before the foundation of 
the world. 

By virtue of this antemundane oath, the Man 
Christ Jesus was enabled to overcome the 
devil and all the enemies of man, and perfect 
his redemption ; and from this oath it was that 
the Ever-blessed THREE were pleased to take 
that glorious and fearful name, (Deut. xxviii. 58. ) 
ὈΣΤῸΝ sim Jehovah Aleim; glorious, in as 
much as the transaction, to which it refers, dis- 
plays in the most glorious manner the attributes 
of God to men and angels; and fearful, in as 
much as, by one part of the oath, eternal and 
infinite power, Jehovah himself, is engaged to 
make the enemies of Christ his footstool, Ps. 
ex. 1. 

Let those who, in these days of Arian, So- 
cinian, and Rabbinical blasphemy, have any 
doubt whether o*75x, when meaning the true 
God, Jehovah, is plural or not, consult the fol- 
lowing passages, where they will find it joined 
with adjectives, pronouns, and verbs plural, 
Gen. i. 26. ii. 22. xi 7% xx. 13. xxxi, 53. 
xxxv. 7. Deut. iv. 7. v. 23 or 26. Josh. xxiv. 
19. 1 Sam. iv. 8. 2 Sam. vii. 23. Ps. lviii. 12. 
Isa. vi. 8. Jer. x. 10. xxiii. 36. So Chald. 
pitox Dan. iv. 5, 6, 15. or 8, 9,18. See also 
Proy. ix. 10. xxx. 3. Ps. exlix. 2. Eccles. v. 7. 
xii. 1. Job ν. 8. Isa. vi. 3, liv. 5. Hos. xi. 12. 
or xii. 1. Mal. i. 6. Dan. vii. 18, 22, 25. + 

O that the children of Abraham, according to the 
flesh, would attentively consider and compare 
the texts above cited from their own Scriptures ! 





*« As for the expression concerning the oath, Heb. vii. 
28, Ὃ Aoyos—rns bexwmorias τῆς META τὸν νομὸν, The 
word of the oath which was AFTER the law, this plainly 
relates not to the time when the oath was made, but to 
that in which it was to take effect, which was to be after 
the cessation of the law. -Comp. ver. 11, 12, 18, of this 
chapter, “ which (reaches ) BEYOND the law,” Doddridge, 
who adds in a note, “" Our translators render “era τὸν 
νομὸν since the law. But μέτα often signifies, beyond. 
Comp. ch. ix. 3. and many other places.” 

+ The reader may find the plurality of ὈΣΓΤῸΝ more 
fully discussed ont oe in my pamphlet against Dr 
Priestley and Mr Wakefield, p. 3—9, and p. 148, ἄς, 
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Could they then help owning a plurality of 
ὈΣΤῸΝ in Jehovah? When they read, for in- 
stance, Gen. i. 26. that the ovt5& said awy> 
Let us, or ΜῈ will, make man in our image, 
according to our likeness—and ver. 27, So the 
ΤῸΝ created xx3 man, &c. and compared 
these words with Eccles. xii. 1, ὙΝΥῚΣΞ nx SDT 
and remember thy Creator S, could they doubt 
whether ot5x, as applied by Moses in the 
history of the creation, denoted a plurality of 
agents? And yet surely, as saith the prophet 
Isaiah, ch. xliv. 24, Jenovan stretched forth 
the heavens alone (125) and spread abroad the 
earth by himself, without the aid or concur- 
rence of any creature, how exalted soever. 
Comp. ch. ΧΙ]. 5, xlv. 12. 

From this name ox, of the true God, the 
Greeks had, by a perverted tradition, their Z:us 
Ὅρκιος Jupiter who presided over oaths. Hence 
also the corrupt tradition of Jupiter’s oath which 
over-ruled even Fate itself, that is, the fatal 
and necessary motions of the elements of this 
world. ‘This truly did- Jehovah Aleim when 
they interposed by miracles ; this will they again 
do in the most glorious manner at the recalling 
of our bodies from the grave, when the heavens 
themselves, which are thus necessarily or me- 
chanically moved, shall pass away, and the ele- 
ments melt with fervent heat. 

2. The Messiah seems to be + once called by the 
plural name o'75x, Ps. xlv. 7, (comp. Heb. i. 
8.) as being, in respect of his regal oflice, which 
is the subject of the psalm, the representative 
of the Trinity. So He is in other places styled 
ὈΣΤῸΝ dw (see under ow IX.) See Mat. 
xxviii, 18. 1 Cor. xy. 25, and comp. Gen. 
xlviii. 15, 16. Exod. iii. 2, 4, 6. 

3. The ancient idolaters in general called the 
material heavens, or their representative, px, 
and accordingly expected from them, protection, 
victory, happiness. Hence this glorious and 
fearful title is frequently claimed for Jehovah 
in exclusion of those idols. See inter al. Deut. 
iv. 35, 39. vii. 9. xxxii. 17. 2 K. xix. 19. Isa. 
xly. 14, 21. Jer. ii. 11. Hos. xiii. 4. And 
although the heavens are eminently distin- 
guished into fire, light, and spirit, and many 
actions or operations are immediately performed 
by one or two of these, yet as the whole celestial 
fluid acts Jointly, orall its three conditions con- 
cur in every effect ; hence it is that the ancient 
heathen called not only the whole heavens, 
but any one of its three conditions, denoted by 
a name expressive of some eminent operation 
it performs, p‘75x. For they meant not to 
deny the joint action of the whole material 
trinity, but to give it the glory of that particular 
attribute. See Jud. viii. 33. xi. 94, 1 K. xi. 
33, 2 K.i. 2. xvii. 29, 33. xix. 37, and Hut- 
chinson’s Trinity of the Gentiles, p. 246, and 
Moses’ Sine P. p. 116. 

4, In Ps. viii. 6. xevii. 7, ΤῸΝ has from the 
LX-X translation, and from Heb. ii. 6. i. 6, 
been imagined to signify created spiritual an- 
gels. But see the former text explained under 
son I. And from the whole tenor of Ps. 








+ But comp. Gen. xxxii. 25—31. Exod. xxiv. 9—J], and 
see Greek and English Lexicon, 2d edit. in Χαρακτηρ. 
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xevii. and particularly from ver. 9, it is evident 
that ot>x >> at ver. 7, means all the Aleim of 
the heathen, i. e. the heavens in their several 
conditions and operations, which are indeed the 
ἄγγελοι, agents or ministers of Jehovah. Comp, 
Ps. xevi. 4, 5. 

5. ὈΝΤῸΝ has been’ supposed to signify princes, 
rulers, or judges. Exod. xxi. 6. xxii. 8, 9, 28. 
1 Sam. ii. 25. Ps.. lxxxii. 1, 6. exxxviii. 1. 
But Gusset (Comment. Ling. Heb. p. 48, 49.) 
more justly, I think, rejects this meaning. Let 
us review the texts. 

Exod. xxi. 6, Zhen his master shall bring him 
to the Aleim, i. e. to Jehovah Aleim, to the 
door of the sacred tabernacle; so the LX X, 
σρὸς To κριτήριον Tov Θεοῦ. to the tribunal of God. 

Exod. xxii. 8, Then the master of the house 
shall be brought to the Aleim, (LX X, ἐνω πίον 
σου @zov) 9. even to the Aleim (Ὁ ΤὉΝΙΤ IY 
LXX ἐνώπιον σου Θεοῦ) shall the affair of them 
two come; whom the Aleim shall condemn 

LXX, 6 ἄλους δια του Θεου he who is condemned 
by God) he shall pay double to his neighbour. 
But the oath in this case was to be brought to 
the altar of Jehovah Aleim, and Jehovah him- 
self to hear and judge. See 1 K. viii. 31, 32. 

Exod. xxii. 28, thou shalt not revile the Aleim, 
nor curse the ruler of thy people. Why should 
not ost5x here retain its usual meaning, and 
the text be understood as nearly parallel to that 
of St Peter, 1 Ep. ii. 17. fear God, honour 
the king ? 

1 Sam. ii. 25, Jf man sin against man, the Aleim 
shall judge him; but if a man sin against Je- 
hovah, who shall entreat for him? [5 not this 
very good sense, and much to the purpose ? 

Ps. lxxxii. 1, The Aleim stand in the congregation 
of God, (i. e. in the assembly of Israel. comp. 
Num. xvi. 3. xx. 4. Josh. xxii. 16.) 505 
wpw* otdx in the midst (of this congregation 
namely) the Aleim will judge or judgeth. So 
Symmachus, ὁ Θεὸς xarecrn ἐν συνοδῳ Θεου, (in 
coetu Dei, Hieron.) ἐν μεσοιη Θεὸς κρινων. Ps. 
Ixxxii. 6, Ihave said ye are Aleim. In this 
last text the word ovt5x is indeed applied to 
earthly magistrates or judges; but that will 
never prove (as Gusset justly remarks) that the 
word itself properly signifies judges or magis- 
trates; for thus in Isa. xl. 7, it is said xn 
oyit the people is grass, yet no one would from’ 
hence infer that sym signifies people. The 
truth is, both expressions are only comparative 
or metaphorical. And as the latter denotes no 
more than that there is some resemblance be- 
tween the people and grass, so the former im- 
ports only that there is a resemblance between 
earthly judges and the supreme Aleim, whose 
vicegerents they are, and with whose authority 
they are in some degree intrusted. So that in 
Ps. Ixxxii. 6, the particle 5 like, as, is to be 
understood before ost5x, just as it plainly is 
before xn, Isa. xl. 6; plainly, I say, for 
though it is omitted in the former member of 
the sentence, it is expressed in the latter; all 
flesh is “ern grass, and all the goodliness thereof 
ysx> as the flower of the field. 

Ps. exxxvili. 1, Z will praise thee with my whole 
heart; ot>x ἋΣ openly or publicly, (Lat. 
ecoram) O Aleim, will I sing unto thee. Soa 
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Greek version in the Hexapla, παρῥήσιᾳ, OEE, 

4270 Tb. 

6. It may be doubted whether pbx in the sin- 
gular be ever in the Hebrew (as distinct from 
the Chaldee) Scriptures used as a name for 
Jehovah the true God. I can find but two 
passages, namely, Deut. xxxii. 17, and Dan. xi. 
38, where it may seem to be thus applied; and 
even as to these o'75x Mx xd in Deut. may 
be translated, these (were) not Aleim. But 
twenty-three of Dr Kennicott’s codices for 75x 
here read -15x; and in Dan. xi. 38, for τ Ν Ὁ 
twenty-two read m>x>. ΤῸΝ in the singular, 
however, is used for the false god of the Chal- 
deans, Hab. i. 11; and (according to the textual 
reading) of the Sepharvites, 2 K. xvii. 31; and 
in the Chaldee Scriptures we have not only the 
plural yx used for the true God, Dan. ii. 11. 
lili, 25. iv. 5, 6, 15, but also the singular 75x 
Ezra v. 1. vi. 9, 10. vii. 12, 15. Dan. ii. 28, 
45, & al. and in the emphatic form (sing. ) 
nitox Ezra iv. 24. v. 8. vi. 7. Dan. ii. 20. 11]. 
26, & al.* 

III. As a participle, or participial N. passive 
im>x (formed like maa Ps. cxxxviii. 6.) one 
accursed or subject to a curse, sxixaragaros : and 
such, the Redeemer condescended to become 
for us. For Christ hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, being made a curse, κατάρα, for 
us. For it is written, cursed, erixarapauros, is 
every one that hangeth on a tree, Gal. iii. 13. 
This, then, is a title of Christ, God-Man. 
See Deut. xxxii. 15. Job xvi. 20. xix. 25—27. 
And it is justly remarked by Mr Bate, that as 
*‘ the Scriptures frequently challenge the title 
of Aleim to Jehovah, against the heathen gods, 
so do they this title of Alue.” See Ps. xviii. 
32. Isa. xliv. 8. 

IV. AsaN. fem. sing. in reg. nbxn, a curse. 
occ. Lam. iii. 65. 

V. Asa N. fem. sing. ΓΝ the large rump or 
tail of the eastern sheep. It might be so called 
from its primitive use in sacrifice, which pro- 
bably was to be devoted to, and consumed by, 
the fire, as we find it always was by the Levi- 
tical law. Mr Bate deduces it from i> to 

finish, dropping the 5. as usual after a formative 
or servile x; for my own part I would rather 
refer it to 15 to join, add, adhere, which 
therefore see. 


oN 

I. A particle, from 5x interpose, and 4 it, or 
from ox if (dropping the Ὁ), and 15 of nearly 
the same import. Jf, supposing, posito quod. 
oce. Eccles. vi. 6. Esth. vii. 4. 

II. Chald. the same as wx which see, by 
changing Ἢ into 5, see, behold, lo. Dan. ii. 31, 
& al. 

ΤῸΝ 

In Arabic signifies, to grow sour and corrupted, 
as milk does by an acescent fermentation. In 
Heb. it occurs not asa V. in Kal. butin Niph. | 
To be corrupt in a moral or spiritual sense, to 





* In Capt. Cook’s voyage to the Pacific Ocean, vol. i. 
p. 404, we find that ““ the supreme god of Hapaee (one of 
the Friendly Islands) is called Alo, Alo.” Could they 
have got this name from any of the Mahometans? Or 
must we refer it to a higher and more ancient origin ? 


sx 


be tainted or leavened with corruption. occ. Job 
xv. 16. Ps. xiv. 3. liii.4. Comp. Exod. xii. 15, 
&e. 1 Cor. v. 6—8. Mat. xvi. 6. 
‘oN 
A particle compounded of x dh! hah! a natu- 
ral exclamation of grief, and *5 to me, Ah me ! 
Hence, like 4x Prov. xxiii. 29, and "τ Ezek. 
ii. 10, it is once used as a N. Joeli. 8. There 
shall beah me! (i. e. lamentation) as of a virgin, 
&c. See more in Mr Bate’s Scripture mean- 
ing of Aleim and Berith, p. 17, 18. 


N 
Cala. As a pronoun, the same as the Heb. 
5x these, those, Dan. iii. 12, & al. 


DON 

I. To compress, constringe, press, or bind closé 
together. Gen. xxxyii. 7. Asa N. 05x a bun- 
dle or sheaf of corn. Gen. xxxvii. 7. Ps. exxyi. 
6. Hence by transposition the Greek auaara 
a bundle, αμαλλευω, &e. 

11. Asa N. 05x a@ band of men, manipulus. 
Comp. 7738 under τὸν III. oce. Ps. ἵν]. 1. 
lviii. 2. 

«ς In the rendering of the former passage,” says 
Mr Fenwick, “ Iam for agreeing with those 
who translate 05x n> oppressionem manipuli, 
the oppression of the handful ; but would under- 
stand this handful to mean, somewhat differently, 
the handful or little flock of true believers dis- 
persed and distressed among the Gentiles, the 
orprt, those that were afar off, in the language 
of the apostle; which agrees with the render- 
ing of the LX X, the people that were far axe 
cov ἅγιων from holy things. For it seems to be 
this little flock of true believers among the Gen- 
tiles, which here, under the figure of David, 
praying for deliverance from the Philistines, 
according to the latter part of the title, is pray- 
ing for protection and deliverance from their 
oppressors.” Thoughts on the Hebrew titles of 
the Psalms, p. 59, 60. In Ps. lviii. 2, pdx is of 
doubtful signification. The LXX render it 
as a particle, αρα indeed, so Vulg. utique. 
Perhaps it is put for ὮΝ O ye mighty ! 

III. As a N. οὖν silent, mute, Exod. iv. 11, 
&al. Asa V. in Niph. to be silent or mute. 
We have the idea plainly given Ps. xxxi. 19, the 
lips of falsehood 7131)xn shall be compressed, i. 
e. squeezed close together, so as not to utter a 
word. So Virgil, Ain. vi. lin. 155, 


Pressoque obmutuit ore. 





She ceased with mouth compress’d. 
And Horace, lib. i. sat. 4. 1. 138, 


Compressis—/abris. 


IV. As Ns. odx, ΟΝ and pdx, an arch or 
vault, an arched porch or portico, formed by 
stones closely bound or compacted together. See 
1 K. vi. & vii. Ezek. x1. 

V. AsaN. fem. plur. ni295x vaulted porticoes 
or palaces, occ. Isa. xiii. 22. Ezek. xix. 7. 

VI. ΟὟ Ν a particle expressive of firmness or 
confidence; yet, notwithstanding, but truly. Gen. 
xlviii. 19. Job xiii. 3. ; 
VII. Asa N. fem. t2n5x widowhood, a widow 
que, amisso jam viro, constricto est utero, whose 
womb is closed by the loss of her husband, Gen. 
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Xxxvill, 11, 2 Sam. xiv. 5. 1 K. xi. 26. 
As a N. fem. ΣΉΝ widowhood. Gen. 
xxxvili, 14, 19. Isa. liv. 4. As a Ν. ΥἹΌΝ 
the same. occ. Isa. xlyii. 9, ym>x is once used 
asa V. speaking of Israel and Judah, consid- 
ered as having the Aleim for their husband. 
Jer. li. 5. for Israel yo>x xd is not widowed or 
left as a widow, nor Judah, of his Aleim. So 
LXX, εχηρευσεν, and Vulg. fuit viduatus, 
Comp. Isaiah liv. 4—6. lxii. 4, 5. 

VIII. ss15x, from Dx silent, (of the like form 
as "ὙῚΝ from DKN,) passed over in silence, not 
expressed. It is used instead of naming the 
person or thing alluded to, such a one. occ. 
Ruth iv. 1, (where LX X, xgvgie O unknown, ) 
1 Sam. xxi. 2 or 3. 2 K. vi. 8. 

Der. The Latin alumen, and Eng. alum, from 
its eminently astringent quality ; so alum is eall- 
ed in Greek crurrngia from σφυφω to astringe. 


Ν 

I An oak. So under 5x, X. 

II. Chald. asa Pron. ἸῸΝ and yx from the 
Heb. 5x, these, those. Dan. ii. 44. vi. 6, & al. 
Ν 

1 denotes being chi Hf principal, leader. 

I. As a N. sx, plur. o»pi5x and op)x a chief, 
a chieftain, a head-man, a leader. It is very 
frequently used in Gen. xxxvi. for the chiefs or 
heads of the families of Edom, and is not badly 
rendered in our version dukes. The LXX 
generally translate it ἡγεμων, and once, Micah 
vii. 5, ἡγουμενος, which from ἡγεομαι to lead, 
lead the way, give the idea of the Hebrew. See 
Jer. xiii. 21. Zech. ix. 7. xii. 5, 6. A guide, 
Prov. ii. 17. Jer. iii. 4. Micah vii. 5. Ps. lv. + 
14. (comp. 2 Sam. xvi. 23.) and so Diodati 
renders it, Proy. xvi. 28. xvii. 9. by i condut-. 
tore, which in a note he explains by il piu affidato 
amico, che serve di consiglio ordinario in ogni 
difficolta e perplessita, “‘ the most trusty friend 
who is one’s usual counsellor in every difficulty 
and perplexity,” and refers to Ps. lv. 14. Micah 
vii. 5. 

II. Asa N. 45x a chief or principal number, a 
thousand, freq. occ. So the Greek term 
χιλίιοι Seems a derivative from Heb. 15> to com- 
plete, and Lat. mille from xbn to fill. 5x in 
Heb. like the correspondent words in other 
languages, is frequently used for an indefinitely 
great number. See Exod. xx. 6. xxxiv. 7 
Deut. i. 11. Job ix. 3. xxxiii. 23. Ps. Ixxxiv. 
11. xci. 7. Eccles. vii. 29. 1 Chron. xvi. 15. 
As a participle fem. plur. in Hiph. mip ox» 
(q. d. milleficantes) bringing forth thousands, 
oce. Ps. exliv. 13. 

III. As a N. ΛΝ, plur. op>x and in regim. 
ΒΝ an ox or beeve, the chief of all cattle, 
and indeed of all clean beasts. Ps. viii. 8. exliy. 
14, Jer. xi. 19, but I was like a lamb (or) ἘῸΝ 
an ox, that is brought to the slaughter. “ A 
proverbial speech,” says Mr Lowth, “ express- 
ing a false security or insensibility of danger. 
See Prov. vii. 22.—'That phrase, He is brought 
as a lamb to the slaughter, Isa. 1111. ἢ, is of a 
different importance” [*‘ meekly submitting to 
the violence of his persecutors, and not offering 
to make the least resistance”]. ““ Bochart sup- 
poses the word Alluph to be an adjective, and 
renders the former part of the sentence thus, 


por 

I was brought as a tame sheep to the slaughter. 
But we may very well admit of the common 
translation, the disjunctive particle being else- 
where understood, as Ps. lxix. 21. Isa. xxxyiii. 
14.” Thus far Mr Lowth. I add, that in the 
former editions of this work, I had on the 
authority of the LXX and Vulg. rendered 
Hox wan, like a gentle or tractable lamb. But 
I now give up this interpretation, because it 
does not so well agree with the import of the 
Hebrew 45x as the other. 

ὮΝ plur. in reg. includes the female as well as 
the male. Deut. vii. 13. xxviii. 4, & al. In 
Ps. 1. 10. 5x seems used as a collective N. 
HON sta on the mountains for beeves, i. 6. 
where they feed. 

Hence Greek ἐλέφας an elephant. Thus we are 
informed both by Pliny and Varro, that the 
first time the Romans saw elephants, which 
happened in Lucania, they called them Lucas 
boves, Lucanian oxen.* 

IV. Asa V. to lead, guide, teach. oce. Job xv. 
5, for thy iniquity guideth thy mouth, i. e. out 
of the abundance of thy wicked heart thy mouth 
speaketh. Job xxxiii. 33, be silent and I will 
teach thee' wisdom. Job xxxy. 11, 129m (for 
q25>xm, the x being dropped, comp. Grammar 
§ vii. 15.) _Teaching us more than the beasts of 
the earth. Ina Niph. or passive sense, Proy. 
xxii. 25, yNITMMR FHONN 15, lest thou be taught, 
learn, or, be led into his ways. 

V. For nywp>n see among the pluriliterals in 
qn. 

pox 

To urge, tease, distress. So LX X, εστενοχωρησεν. 
Once Jud. xvi. 16. The word has the same 
sense in Chaldee and Syriac; and hence the 
Greek «avs, trouble, anxiety, adrvccw to be 
troubled, anxious, αλυσθαινω to be grieved; hence 
also prefixing 12, the Latin moles, trouble, diffi- 
culty ; whence molestus, troublesome, and Eng. 
molest. 

ὮΝ 

Lo support, sustain, confirm. It occurs not as 
a V. but we may collect this meaning from the 
things to which it is applied. 

I. Asa Ν. fem. plur. nix posts, pillars, sup- 
porters. Isa. vi. 4. 

II. As a N. fem. ox α mother, either from sup- 
porting the child in her womb, or afterwards in 
her arms. Gen. ii. 24, & al. freq. Hence, 

III. A mother, in honour or dignity, a protec- 
tress, governess, instructress. Jud. v. 7. Comp. 
158. xlix. 23, and under tax IV. 4. 

IV. A metropolis, or mother-city. 2 Sam. xx. 
19. Jer. xv. 8. 

V. The mother of a way, the place where a way 
parts into several. Ezek. xxi. 21. But this 
I take to be a Chaldee application of the word. 

VI. Asa N. fem. mx, plur. nox and minx, a 
family, race, or nation, whose members are con- 
sociated, and mutually support each other. occ. 

~Gen. xxy. 16. Num. xxv. 15. Plur. mas. 


ὌΝΩΝ. oce. Ps. exvii. i. 
Chald. mx the same. Dan. iii. 29. Plur. 





* See Greek and Eng, Lexicon under Ελεφαντίνος, 
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mas. emphat. ΜΝ. Ezra iv. LO. Dan. iii. 4. 
& al. 


VIL. As a N. fem. rx that part of a man’s 
arm which supports him in leaning or lolling, 
a posture much used by the Eastern nations on 
their divans or sophas to this day. (Comp. 
under nod.) So the Latin cubitus, the lower 
part of the arm, is derived from cubo, to lie, re- 
cline. The Heb. max in regim. is once used 
in this view, Deut. iii. 11, wx nox after the 
cubit of an (ordinary) man, not of such a giant 
as Og there mentioned. Comp. Rev. xxi. 17. 
What was the length of a cubit in this sense, it 
is of consequence to determine as accurately 
as may be. ‘Taking therefore the average 
height of mankind at five feet eight inches 
(which, in the temperate climates, is, I believe, 
nearly the truth), I measured a well-made man 
of that height, and found the lower part of his 
arm from the tip of his elbow to the end of his 
middle finger, to be 173 inches, (which are also 
very nearly equal to the Roman cubit). Such, 
therefore, I apprehend to be the length of the 
Heb. tmx when used, as it generally is, for the 
cubit-measure, and this was what a Hebrew cu- 
bit was usually estimated by learned men, 
till Bishop Cumberland in 1686 published his 
Essay on Jewish Measures and Weights. This 
able and ingenious writer thought he had discoy- 
ered the true quantity of the Hebrew cubit in 
that of the Egyptian, and he brings strong evi- 
dence to prove this latter to be very nearly 
equal to 21,8, inches. Assuming then for the 
present this hypothesis, let us attend to the 
consequence of it. We are informed by the 
sacred historian, 1 Sam. xvii. 4, and that with- 
out any variation in the Hebrew codices exam- 
ined by Dr Kennicott, that the height of Goliath 
was six cubits and a span. Nowa span (n%1) 
or the distance a middle-sized man can measure 
with his thumb and little finger expanded is 
somewhat less than nine inches. Goliath, 
therefore, on the present supposition, must have 
been full eleven feet eight inches high. A giant 
indeed! and such as it is not easy to believe 
ever lived upon earth, notwithstanding the 
marvellous stories which have been propagated 
of giants still much taller; which stories (such 
of them I mean as were not mere lies) have 
chiefly arisen from ignorantly supposing the 
bones of * elephants, or other large animals, 
digged up in different countries, to have been 
those of human beings. I have above intimat- 
ed that one of the premises from which Bp. 
Cumberland drew his conclusion of the Hebrew 
cubit being nearly 21,9, inches was, that this 
cubit was the same as the Egyptian. But is it 
not equally reasonable to suppose that the cubit 
which the Hebrews used, at least among them. 
selves when residing in the land of Goshen, 
was different from that of the Egyptians, and the 
same as they had brought with them from 
Canaan? This is not a proper place to enter 
at large into the controversy ; but I must say 
that the Bishop’s reasons for the contrary opi- 





* See Jones’s Physiological Disquisitions, p, 421, &c. 
and comp. Encyclopzd. eee in GIANT. Ν 


ὮΝ 


nion, do not seem to me sufficiently strong to 
support such a monster as Goliath must have 
been if measured by a cubit equal to the Egyp- 
tian. Besides, from a comparison of Exod. 
xxxvii. 1, 10, with Josephus, Ant. lib. iii. cap. 
6. § 5, 6, it is certain that this Jewish historian, 
who surely was as likely to understand the 
length of the Hebrew cubzt as any writer of the 
17th century,—it is certain, I say, that Jose- 
phus reckons the Hebrew or Mosaic cubit to 
be equal to two σπιθαριαι or spans, that is, to 
somewhat less than eighteen inches. I state it 
at 174 inches. And on this last estimation, 
Goliath was not quite nine feet six inches high. 

_ But even this makes him so tall, that I can 
meet but with very few authentic accounts of 
men who can be compared to him. 

*‘ The tallest man that hath been seen in our 
days,” says * Pliny, “was one named Gabara 
[no doubt from Arab. 423 strong] who, in the 
days of Claudius, the late emperor, was brought 
out of Arabia: he was nine feet nine inches high.” 

- Vitellius sent Darius the son of Artabanus a 
hostage to Rome with divers presents, amongst 
which there was a man seven cubits, or ten feet 
two inches high, a Jew born; he was named 
Eleazar, and was called a giant by reason of his 
greatness. Ἢ 

Merula, who succeeded Justus Lipsius, as pro- 
fessor of history in the University of Leydent, 
asserts, that in the year 1583, he himself saw 

_in France a Fleming who exceeded nine feet 

_in height. 

«ς Delrio,” says Calmet§, “ affirms, that in 1572, 
he saw at Rohan a native of Piedmont above 
nine feet high.” And again, “in the year 
1719, near Salisbury in England, a human 
skeleton was found which was nine feet four 
inches long!” and for this he quotes the (French) 
Gazette of Oct. 1719, 2lst Sept. art. from 
London. 

** Becanus|| saw a man near ten feet, and a woman 
that was full ten feet in height.” These are the 
most remarkable instances of gigantic stature I 
have been able to collect, and may serve to ren- 
der that of Goliath, as above-stated, not in- 
credible. The curious reader will probably 
be able to add others. 

The Heb. plur. of tmx is nix fem. freq. occ. 
but the Chaldee for cubits (plur.) is jax mas. 
oce. Ezra vi. 3. Dan. ii. 1 

VIII As aN. fem. in regim. nnx. 

1. Confirmation, or (as Eng. transl.) establish- 
ment. 2 Chron. xxxii. 1. Comp. 2 K. xx. 19. 

2. Firmness, stability, certainty, truth. See Gen. 
xxiv. 27. xlii. 16. Prov. xi. 18. Eccles. xii. 10. 
Isa. xxxix. 8. (where Vitringa status stabilis, 
a settled or stable state) Jer. xiv. 13. 

IX. Asa particle, ox, denoting the supposition 
on which the truth of a propositionis sustained, 





* Nat. Hist. lib. vii. c. 16, cited by Wanley inhis Won- 
ders.of the little World, p. 44. : 

+ Josephus, Antig. lib. xviii. c. 6. (c. 5. ς 5. Edit. Hud- 
son) cited by Wanley, p 46. 

t Cosmograph. Parte 1. lib. iii. cap. 14, cited by Leigh 
in his Analecta Cesarum Roman. p. 265. 

§ Dictionary, in Giants. 

\ Wonders of Nature and Art, vol. ii. p. 268, taken, I 
believe, frem Phil. Trans. No. 260. 
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or the truth and firmness of the proposition 
itself. 

1. If, supposing that. Deut. viii. 19, & al. freq. 
It precedes an aposiopesis or ellipsis, Exod.. 
xxxli. 32, and now ox if thou wilt forgive their 
sin—where we may supply it is well, or do so ; 
and if not, &c. Comp. Dan. iii. 15, Luke xiii. 
9, and Greek and Eng. Lexicon in Καν I. 

2. Since. Ezek. xxxy. 6. 

3. Although, though. Deut. xxx. 4. Job xx. 6. 
Isa. i. 18. Jer. xiv. 7. xv. 1, & al. 

4. Affirmative, in truth, certainly. Hos. xii. 11 
or 12. Ps. exxxix. 19. That in truth. Gen. 
xxxi. 52. 

5. Of interrogation or doubt, whether, if, truly? 
Verumne? Gen. xvii. 17. Cant. vii. 12. 
When there are two members in the question, 
the former is preceded by 4, the latter by ox, 
as Gen. xxvii. 21, & al. 

6. px in swearing denieth. Thus, 1 Sam. xxx. 
15, Swear, yawit (see yaw) tome by the Aletm 
ὩΣ ox, if thou shalt put me to death, or 
pledge thy interest in the Aleim’s favour, if thou 
shalt kill me, i. e. swear that thou wilt not. So 
1 K. i. 51. Comp. Psal. exxxii. 3, 4. 

--Ὁν mim sn Jehovah liveth, if such or such a 
thing be done, i.e. Jehovah liveth to witness and 
avenge it or the like, (see Jer. xlii. 5.) if it be 
done; or, as sure as Jehovah liveth, it shall not 
be done. 1 Sam. xiv. 45. xix. 6, & al. freq. 
Comp. Ezek. xiv. 20. 

7. x> oN if not, in swearing and speaking, affirm- 
eth. As—xd Dx im ON NIM TL live, saith Je- 
hovah, if zt shall not happen, i. 6. as sure as I 
live, it shall. Num. xiv. 28. Ezek. xvii. 19. 
Josh. xiv. 9. Num, xiv. 35, Isa. v. 9. 1 K. 
xx. 23. 

X. This particle px is joined with ty, \wx and 
"5. : 

ox τὸ until, q. d. until this supposition. may 
be made. Gen. xxiv. 19, 33. 

DN Sw ty till (the time that). Num. xxxii. 
17. Gen. xxviii. 15. Isa. vi. 11. 

ox 5 1. for, or because in truth, or certainly. 
Lam. y. 22. Prov. xxiii. 18. 

2. But in truth, but certainly. Gen. xxxii. 27. 1 
Sam. xxi. 6. 

3. When in truth, when indeed. Exod. xxii. 22 
or 23. 

Der. Mamma, from ox a mother, Lat. amo, to 
love, whence amiable, amour, &c. 


TON 

Occurs not as aV. and the ideal meaning is un- 
certain ; but as a N. witha radical though muta- 
ble, 1, 17x α maid-servant, a female slave, a 
bond-maid. Gen. xxi. 10. (Comp. Gal. iv. 30.) 
Lev. xxv. 44, & al. freq. That the 7 is radical 
in this word is evident from its being constantly 
retained in the plural, which is always written 
nitaxX, or nix, as Gen. xx. 17. 2 Sam. vi. 
20, never NX or NDNX; and that the 7 is 
mutable, appears, because in the sing. when in 
regim. it is constantly changed into n, as Gen. 
xxi, 12. xxx. 3. The Spaniards still retain 
ama, (1 suppose from the Moors) for a maid- 
servant, a nurse. See Thomassin. Glossar. Heb. 
DON 

To languish, be weak or feeble, pine away, 





ἸῺΝ 


as for want of proper supplies of support or 
nourishment. occ. Ezek. xvi. 30. ut may 
we not with Houbigant translate, How shall I 
circumcise thy heart? A Greek version in 
Montfaucon’s Hexapla has ri xabasiam 5; with 
what shall I cleanse—? Soe Vulg. In quo 
mundabo— ? 

55nx to be extremely weak, languishing, or feeble, 
to fal. It is spoken of men, Ps. vi. 3. Neh. 
iv. 2.—of a woman, 1 Sam. ii. 5. Jer. xv. 9. 
—of the terraqueous globe, Isa. xxiv. 4.—of 
trees, Isa. xxiv. 7. Joel i. 12.—of oil, Joel i. 10. 
—of walls and gates, Jer. xiv. 2. Lam. ii. 8. 
Hence Gr. auadros and αμβλυς weak, languid. 
ἸῺΝ 
Denotes steadiness, stability, constancy. 

1, To make steady, occ. Exod. xvii. 12, ws si 
minx and his hands were steadied, LXX 
ἐστηριγίεναι, Eng. transl. steady; in which pas- 
sage, as in many others, observe, that sm is 
used impersonally, as it were, with a plural 
noun like the French, J/ y a, or Jl y avoit, 
and that the sing. m2113x is joined with the plu- 
ral N. in a distributive sense, q. d. each of 
his hands was steadied. Comp. Ps. xix. 8, 9. in 
Heb. Isa. Ix. 4, thy sons shall be brought from 
far, and thy daughters ΣΤ ΤΥ πὸ ν᾽ shall be 
supported, carried at the side. Comp. Isa. Ixvi. 
12. So Sir John Chardin says, that “it is the 
general custom of the east to carry their chil- 
dren astride upon the hip with the arm round 
the body.” Bishop Lowth’s note. 

Cant. vii. 1, ἸῸΝ “1 hands of steadiness, steady, 
or perhaps constant, persevering hands. Comp. 
Sense ITI. 

II. As a N. fem. pl. ΓΝ stays or props in 
building. LxXxX ETTNOIY EVE, Targ. ΝΕΡΌ 
thresholds, which do indeed keep the door-posts 
steady, and may be the meaning of the Heb. 
word. oce. 2 K. xvii. 16. 

111. In Niph. to be steady, stable, constant, set- 
tled, established, confirmed. Spoken of waters 
constantly flowing, Isa. xxxiii. 16. Jer. xv. 18. 
—of a house or kingdom, 2 Sam. vii. 16. 1 K. 
xi. 38. Comp. 2 Chron. xx. 20. Isa. vii. 9.— 
of words, Gen. xlii. 20.—of a prophet, 1 Sam. 
iii. 20.—of plagues, Deut. xxviii. 59. AsaN. 
fem. 771X and in reg. n21K stability, security. 
Isa. xxxiiil. 6. Ps. xxxvii. 3, (where 3 is un- 
derstood before ΣΤΟΝ, in security; Symmachus, 
Sinvexws continually). Also, a set, stated office. 
1 Chron. ix. 22, 26, 31. 2 Chron. xxxi. 15. 
As aN. fem. 2x a constant, stated allowance. 
occ. Neh. xi. 23. 

IV. Asa N. jx steadiness, stability, faithful- 
ness. Deut. xxxii. 20. Isa. lxv. 16. As a par- 
ticle of affirmation or consent. It is true, be it 
so, Amen. Deut. xxvii. 15. Num. v. 22. 1 
K. i. 36. As a participial N. yomx steady, 
faithful. oce. Jer. lii. 15, where it is opposed 
to deserters. 3x2 nearly the same. See Num. 
xii. 7. Deut. vii. 9. 1 Sam. ii. 35. xxii. 14. 
Prov. xi. 13. As Ns. fem. tnx faithfulness, 
Sidelity. 1 Sara. xxvi. 23. 2 K. xii. 15. Ax 
nearly the same. See Ps. lxxxix. 25. Isa. lix. 
4, Jer. v. 1,3. ΑΒ particles, 72 x (perhaps 5 
being understood) in faith, or truth, truly. occ. 
Gen. xx. 12. Josh. vii. 20. With a servile Ὁ 
final, (see Grammar, § ix. 8, 6.) Dox faithful- 
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ἸῺΝ 
ih truly. Gen. xviii. 13. Num. xxii. 37, & al. 
req. 


V. It is particularly applied to the constant, 
stated care or attendance of a nurse, or nursing- 
father, on a child. 7 tend, take care of, in this 
sense. occ. Esth. ii. 7; where ἸῺΝ may be 
considered either as a participle benoniin Kal. 
orasa N. As a participle paoul mas. plur. 
oN tended, nursed. So LXX σιθηνουμενοι, 
and Vulg. qui nutriebantur. occ. Lam. iy. 5. 
As a N. ἸῺΝ α nursing- or foster-father. occ. 
Num. xi. 12. Comp. 2 K. x. 1, 5. Isa. xlix. 
23. fem. nomx a nurse. occ. Ruth iv. 16. 2 
‘Sam. iv. 4. Asa N. fem. ΠΝ a nursing or 
Sostering, a being nursed or fostered. occ. Esth. 
1. 20. Asa N. ἸῺΝ α nurse-child, a darling. 
oce. Prov. viii. 30. Comp. John i. 18. 

VI. It denotes the stability or steady resting of 
the mind on a person or thing. Soasa_V. in 
Hiph. to believe, trust, rely or depend upon. 
It is generally followed by the particles 3 or Ὁ, 
but not always. freq. occ. See Gen. xv. 6. xlyv. 
26. Exod. iv. 5. Deut. xxviii. 66. Jud. xi. 20. 
VII. Asa N. mx Amun, an Egyptian idol, 
well known to the Greeks by this name. Thus 
Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 42. “ Awzouy yue 
Aiyutrio καλεουσι σὸν Az, for the Egyptians 
call Jupiter, Ammun ;” so Diodorus Sic. lib. 
i, p. 12. * Asa, τὸν ὗπο σινων Αμιῥίωνα σπροσωγορευο- 
μενον, Jupiter, by some called 4mmon ;” and 
Plutarch (De Isid. et Osir. tom. ii. p. 354. 
edit. Xylandri) observes, that ‘“ many were 
of opinion, ἰδιον rag’ Αἰγυπτίοις ovopce ποὺ Διὸς εἰνᾶι 
σὸν Αμουν, ὃ σωὠρώγονχες ἥμεις Auuwve λέγομεν that 
among the Egyptians the proper name of Jupi- 
ter was dmun, of which we (Greeks) have 
made Ammon.” This idol according to Hero- 
dotus (as above) was represented with the head 
or face of a ram, and seems to have denoted the 
Sun, considered as gaining the northern hemi- 
sphere, and entering into the sign of Aries or 
the Ram, and so, to adopt the expressions of the 
learned Jablonski,* “commencing the gladsome 
spring, and cherishing that part of the globe, 
which we ivhabit, with new light and new heat.” 
(Comp. Lex. under 5> IT.) yx then consider- 
ed as of Hebrew origin, though with a dialecti- 
cal corruption, denotes the cherishing or foster- 
ing sun, who was particularly worshipped at 
Thebes the + anciently famed metropolis of 
Upper Egypt, and who had there a most mag- 
nificent temple mentiéned by Herodotus, 
Diodorus Sic. (whom see as above) and by 
Artapanus in Euseb. Preparat. Evang. lib. ix. 
cap 27. Of this temple there are remaining 
to this day prodigious ruins, which extend near 
half a mile in length, and serve to confirm the 
wonderful accounts, which the ancient writers, 
and particularly Diodorus Sic. give of its gran- 
deur, as may be seen in Pococke’s and Norden’s 
Travels, and in Savary’s Lettres sur l’ Egypte, 
tom, ii. lettre 9. Now from Diodorus we 








* “ Ver \etissimum auspicatur, et illam orbis partem 
ques nos inhabitamus, nova luce novoque calore recreat,”’ 
antheon Aigypt. lib. 2. cap. 2. § 6. ‘ 

+ See Homer, II. ix. lin. 381, and Mad. D’ Acier’s and 
Mr Pope’s notes there. Goguet’s Origin of Laws, &c 
vol. ii. p. 138, Eng. edit. ea Annal. lib. 2. cap. 60, 


ῬῺΝ 


learn that the same city which the Greeks nam- 
ed Thebes, the Egyptians called the city of Ju- 
piter, in Greek διοσσολις ; and accordingly we 
find it mentioned, Nahum iii. 8, by its Egyp- 
tian name, 7172x x3, that is, the habitation of Amun, 
the Egyptian x), or according to fourteen of 
Dr Kennicott’s codices x13, being put by ἃ * 
dialectical variation for the Heb. p>. © So 
LXX, μερίδα Αμμων the portion or possession of 
Ammon. It is elsewhere called absolutely xo, 
but with an implied reference, no doubt, to the 
great Amun, supposed there to reside in his tem- 
ple. Thus Jehovah threatening Egypt, Jer. 
xlvi. 25, says, I am going to visit, i. 6. in wrath 
and desolation, x31) ΥὙΥΌΝ (or according to fif- 
teen of Dr Kennicott’s codices, x13) Amun of 
Vo, i. 6. the idol there worshipped, (Comp. 
Jer. li. 44.) See Ezek. xxx. 14—16, and ob- 
serve that in these three verses the city x3, or 
in Dr Kennicott’s various readings x12, Vo, is 
thrice mentioned, and that in the 14th and 16th 
verses the LXX render it by Ameworss the 
city of Jupiter. As for the word yan Ezek. 
xxx. 15, I think that it is rightly rendered by 
the LXX σὸ σληδος, and by the Vlg. multitu- 
dinem, the multitude, as in our translation, and 
that it refers to the remarkable populousness of 
the ancient No, Diospolis or Thebes, to which 
Homer and Diodorus have borne witness. 
Der. Amen, Lat. and Eng. omen, from its 
supposed truth, whence ominous, Lat. amnis a 
river, which, according to Horace, lib. 2. epist. 
ii. lin. 43. 


Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum, 
Still glides along, and will for ever glide. 


Comp. Isa. xxxiii. 16. Jer. xy. 18, 
PRs 
I. In Kal, to be strong, vigorous, in body or 
mind. Gen. xxy. 23. 2 Sam. xxii. 18, Deut. 
χχχὶ. 6, 7, 23, & al. Also, to make strong, in- 
vigorate. Job iv. 4. Ps. lxxxix. 22. Prov. xxxi. 
17. Isa. xxxy. 3. It is applied to the active 
and inconceivable force of the expansion of the 
heavens, the vivida vis celi, on which all the 
operations of nature depend. Proy. viii. 28, 
Synn oipnw ὙΝ ΝΞ, when he (Jehovah) invigo- 
rated the conflicting ethers above, i. e. gave them 
their expansive and irresistible force. 70 exert 
one’s strength, Isa.?xliy. 14, 15 pn» and he 
exerteth himself, or his strength, among the trees 
of the forest, namely, in hewing them down, 
cutting them out, Xe. Comp. Amos ii. 14. 
Joined with 235 the heart, it denotes vigorous 
resolution, or obstinacy. See Deut. ii. 80, xv. 7. 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 13. In Hith. to exert oneself. 
1 K. xii. 18, 2 Chron. x. 18. xiii. 7. Also, to 
be vigorously resolved, “ steadfastly -minded,” 
Eng. translat. Ruth i. 18. As Ns. ynx 
strength, vigour. occ. Job xvii. 9. So fem. 
ΣΥΝ. oce. Zech. xii. 5, yonx strong, vigorous. 
See 2 Sam. xy. 12. Job ix. 4, 19. Amos ii. 16. 
Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. *ymxn exertions, 
oce. Job xxxvi. 19. 
II. It seems to denote a strong and lively colour, 
bright bay, or sorrel approaching to red. occ. 





* Comp. Vitringa, Obsery. Sac. lib. i. cap. 6. $ 12. 
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Zech. vi. 3, 7% At ver. 1, the prophet in 
vision sees four chariots come out from between 
two mountains of brass. 'The chariots denote 
the several administrations of God’s providence 
in respect to his church and people, (comp. 2 
K. vi. 17. Hab. iii. 8.) proceeding from his 
predeterminate and unalterable counsels. Ver. 2, 
3, in the first chariot were red horses, and in the 
second chariot black (or dark, gloomy-coloured) 
horses, and in the third chariot white horses, and 
in the fourth chariot ὈΝΤῪΞ grisled —— ὈΠῸΝ 
bright bay or sorrel horses ; the colours of the 
horses respectively alluding to the several dis- 
positions, Ist, of the kingdom of the Babylon- 
lans, 2dly, of that of the Persians, 3dly, of that 
of Alexander the Great, and 4thly, of those of 
the Lagide and Seleucide, his successors in 
Egypt and Syria, with regard to God’s people, 
and consequently denoting the several states or 
conditions of that people under those different 
governments. (See Vitringa in Apocal. ch. vi. 
2,4, 5.) It is sufficient just to hint how pro- 
perly the bloody and destroying Babylonians are 
represented by the red horses ; but as they were 
now, in the time of Zechariah, passed away, 
they are no more mentioned in the vision, after 
the Ist verse. The condition of the Jewish 
people under the Persian monarchy was rather 
gloomy and afflicted, than bloody and desolate. 
These, therefore, are denoted by the dark-col- 
oured horses. The kind treatment which the 
Jews met with under the government of Alex- 
ander the Great, signified by the white horses, 
may be seen in Prideaux, Connex. part i. book 
7, towards the end, an. 332, and in Guthrie’s 
General Hist. yol. i. p. 441, and in Ancient 
Universal Hist. vol. iii. p. 26, 2d edit. which 
kind treatment was in a good degree continued 
to them by the Ptolemies, Alexander’s succes- 
sors in Egypt, (see Bp. Newton on Proph. 
vol. i, p. 375, &e. 8vo.) though not without 
some spots of ill-treatment and persecution, par- 
ticularly by Ptolemy Philopator (of which see 
the third book of the Maccabees, and Prideaux, 
Connex. part ii. book 2, an, 216.) The Ptole- 
mies, therefore, are properly represented by the 
grisled or spotted horses; as the successors of 
Alexander in Syria are by the bright bay or 
sorrel ones, i. e. of a colour pores: nd to red, 
on account of the persecutions and cruelties ex- 
ercised against the Jews by some of those 
Syro-Macedonian kings, especially by Antio- 
chus Epiphanes and Demetrius Soter (of which 
see the two first books of the Maccabees, and 
Prideaux, Connex. part ii. book 2, an, 170, &c. 
and an. 162, &c.) Ver. 6, the black horses, 
which are 773 in it, namely, in the second cha- 
riot, go forth into the north country... The Per- 
sians go forth towards the country of Babylon,. 
(see Jer. i, 14, 15. iv. 6. vi. 1,) and the white, 
Alexander and his armies, go forth after them ; 
and the grisled, Ptolemy Lagus and his adher- 
ents, go forth towards the south country, i. e. 
Egypt, (see Dan. ii. 5, 9, 11, 25.) And that 
the bay or sorrel, i. 6. the Syro-Macedonians, " 
performed their commission of walking to and 
Jro through the land, of Judea namely, may be 
seen abundantly in their history by Prideaux 
and others, and in that of the Maccabees. At 





ver. 8, the angel speaking in the name of God 


ἼΩΝ 


declares, those who go towards the north country, 
i. e. the black and white horses, or the Per- 
sians and Macedonians, have quieted my spirit in 
the north country, namely, by executing the de- 
signs of God in the country of Babylon. 

VAN 

I. Yo branch out, spread, or diffuse as into 
branches. It cccurs not as a VY. in this sense, 
but hence as a N. ὍΝ @ branch. Isa. xvii. 6, 
9. Asa N. plur. mas. inregim. x branches. 
Gen. xlix, 21. See m>*x under 5x XVII. _ 

11. 70 branch out one or more sentences in 
words, to conceive or form in words, to say, freq. 
occ. To speak, Exod. xix. 25. 2 Sam. xiv. 4. 
Comp. Gen. iv. 8. xxii. 7. In Hiph. to cause 
to speak, or stipulate, condico. occ. Deut. xxv. 
17,18. In Hith. to speak of oneself, cry up 
oneself, boast oneself, ‘se preedicare.” Montanus. 
occ. Psalm xciv. 4. Comp. Isa. lxi. 6. 

Asa N. ἼΩΝ a@ word, speech. Deut. xxxii. 1. 
Ps. Ixxvii. 9. Isa. xli. 26. Fem. ΠΝ nearly 
the same. Deut. xxxii. 2. 2 Sam. xxii. 31. 
2x1 a word, a command, oce. Esth. i. 15. ii. 20. 
ix. 32. Hence Arab. emir, a commander, a chief. 

III. 70 branch out an opinion, resolution, or the 
like in the mind, i. e. to conceive, form, and 
dispose the distinct parts of it, to imagine, think. 
Exod. ii, 14, 2 Sam. xiii. 32. xxi. 16 

IV. Chald. as a N. ἽΝ plur. panx a lamb, so 
called perhaps from its horns beginning to shoot 
out. oce. Ezra vi. 9, 17. vii. 17. The words 
81x and nx are by the Chaldee paraphrasts 
used (I suppose from the primary idea of 
spreading forth) for the skirt or fringe of a gar- 
ment. See Targum on Ps. exxxiii. 2, 

Wax. 

As a N. or particle, “ from wn [wn] to recede ; 
time past, lately.” Bate. Yesterday or yester- 
night. occ. Gen. xix. 34. xxxi. 29,42. 2 Κ. ix. 
26. The LXX render it throughout by χϑες 
or «xyes yesterday. ‘ It is applied to place, 
Job xxx. 3, says Mr Bate, wnx forsaken places ;” 
but it may in that passage rather refer to time, 
yesterday, lately, so LX X ἐχϑες, See Mr Scott 
on the text. 

is | 

Denotes labour of body and mind. 

I. Asa V. I do not find it applied simply to the 
body; but asa N. ΤῊΝ labour, pains, activity. 
Job. xviii. 7. Isa, xl. 29. Hos. xii. 3 or 4. It 
refers particularly to procreation. Gen, xlix. 3. 
Deut. xxi. 17. Ps. lxxviii. 51. ev. 36. 

II. As a N. γἹΝ, or yx, the appellation of an 
object of worship in Egypt. The LXX have 
rendered it, Gen. xli. 45, 50. xlvi. 20. Ezek. 
xxx. 17, as the name of a city, by Ἡλιουπόλεως, 
the city of the Sun, where, according to He- 
rodotus, lib. ii. cap. 59 and 73, there was an 
annual assembly in honour of the Sun, and a 
temple dedicated to him. So Strabo, lin. xvii. 
Pp. 805, ᾿Ἡλιουπολις, vo ἱερον ἐχουσα ποὺ ἥλιου, 
Heliopolis, which has the temple of the Sun.” 
Cyril, who was patriarch of Alexandria in 
Egypt, says, that On among the Egyptians 
meant the Sun. Qy ὃς ἐστι κατ᾽ αὐτοὺς ὃ Ἥλιος. 
Comment. in Hos. And it is probable that 
this name ὯΝ referred to the incessant labour, 


and unwearied activity of the wnw or solar light. | 


which Homer, Il. xviii, lin. 239, 484, calls 
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ἸΝ 


Ἥελιον axauavra the unwearied Sun, and which, 
in the still nobler language of the Psalmist, 
Ps. xix. 5, 6, rejoiceth as a strong man to run a 
race, 80. It appears, however, highly probable, 
that in the days of Joseph this title among the 
Egyptians denoted rather the Sun of righteous- 
ness, than the material light: for by the be- 
haviour of Pharaoh to Joseph and Jacob, and 
especially by * Joseph’s care to preserve the 
land to the priests, Gen. xlvii. 22, 26, it seems 
evident that the true religion prevailed in Egypt 
in his time; and, it is incredible that. Joseph 
would have married the daughter of the priest 
of x, or jx, had that name among the Egyp- 
tians then denoted only the material light, which 
however, no doubt, they, like all the rest of the 
world, idolized in after times ; and to which we 
find a ns3, or temple dedicated among the Ca- 
naanites under this name -ix, Josh. vii. 2. 
Though it should be observed that, long after 
the time of Joseph, we find the Egyptian 
midwives fearing the Aleim, and acting and 
blessed accordingly, Exod. i. 17—2I1. 

“ The situation of the city of Heliopolis,” says 
+ Niebuhr, “has been determined with so much 
exactness by the geographers ancient and mo- 
dern, that there is no longer any doubt on this 
point. The ruins of it are to be seen very near 
a village named Mattare, on the north-north- 
east, about two leagues from Kahiro (Cairo), 
and three leagues from Fostat, or Masr el atik. 
But there is left nothing of it but great banks 
and hillocks, filled with little bits of marble, 
granite, and potsherds, some remains of a 
sphinx, and an obelisk which is still standing, 
and which the new inhabitants perhaps found 
too heavy to be removed.” 

III. As aN. mas. plur. ox labours, pains, 
fatigues. occ. Ezek. xxiv. 12, where the Vulg. 
multo labore with great labour. 

IV. Asa V. in Kal, to labour, grieve, or be 
distressed in mind, laborare animo. oec. Isa. 
xix. 8, (where the LX X, στεναξουσι shall groan) 
Isa. iii. 26, where it is applied figuratively to 

_the gates of a city. As a participle or partici- 
pial N. mas. plur. p‘21x mourners. Hos. ix. 4. 
Comp. Deut. xxvi. 14, 7 have not eaten thereof 
(i. 6. of the third year’s tithe) "3 πὰ in my grief 
or mourning. The Samaritan Pentateuch, and 
three of Dr Kennicott’s codices read ‘2x3, 
Targ. and Syr. have ‘Sana, LXX ev oduvn μευ, 
and Vulg. in luctu meo, in my grief; and to 
explain the text see Lev. xxi. 1, 11, and Deut. 
xil. 7, 12, 18. Hos. ix. 4. Asa N. yx grief; 
affliction, distress. Gen. xxxv. 18. Job v. 6. 
Also, what occasions grief or affliction, namely, 
wickedness, iniquity, vanity. Num. xxiii. 21. 
Job iv. 8. xi. 14. Ps. v. 6. vi. 9. Ixvi. 18. 
Zech. x. 2. Particularly, the wickedness of 
idolatry, as some understand it, 1 Sam. xv. 23; 
where the Vulg. explains o-psn1 yx by quasi 
scelus idololatrie. Also, an idol itself, Isa. 
Ixvi. 3. But in both these last cited passages 
yix may, like o-pqn in the former of them, be 





* See Cooke’s Enquiry into the Patriarchal and Druid- 
ical Religion, p. 21; and Boyse’s Pantheon, p. 172, 2d 
edit. 

t Voyage en Arabie, tom. i. p. 80. Comp. Shaw's Tra- 
vels, p. 306, 


ΠΝ 


the specific name of an object of worship, 
Aven or Aun. Comp. Sense II. 

Proy. xi. 7, and (his) lingering hope shall ox718 
miserably perish; ὈΝΣῪΝ being used as it were 
adverbially, dolorificis modis. So oxds for 
wonderfully, Lam, i. 9. See Schultens. 

V. As a particle of place yx, see under (12x 
IV. }. . 
VI. Asa particle, used in grief or affliction, 
mx oh! alas! I pray. 2 K. xx. 8. Isa, xxxvill. 
3. Jon. i. 14. iv. 2. Ps. exvi. 4. But observe 
that in this last text forty-six at least of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices read x>x, so at least forty- 

seven at ver. 16. 

VII. Asa N. fem. m>xn a species of tree, the 
fig-tree, q. ἃ. the grief-tree, from the roughness 
or prickliness of the upper side of its leaf; a 
kind of natural sackcloth, which, after the fall, 
(Gen. iii. 7.) our first parents girded over the 

᾿ obnoxious parts to express their contrition, 
Whence sackcloth about the loins, penitential 
girdles, &c. descended to their posterity. Comp. 
under 42m I. and 5m III. freq. occ. Irenzus, 
lib. iii. cap. 37, has long ago remarked that 
Adam by the ae¢ of girding himself with fig- 
leaves testified his repentance, existentibus et 
aliis foliis multis, que minus corpus ejus vexare 
potuissent, when there were many other kinds 
of leaves which might have been less disagree- 

able to his body; that “he made himself a 
clothing suited to his disobedience—and that 
repressing the lascivious motions of the flesh, 
he put a bridle of continence on himself and 
his wife—acknowledging that he was now 
worthy of such a covering as afforded no delight, 
mordet autem et pungit corpus, but fretted and 
pricked the body.” Asa N. mas. plur. do‘ xn 
Jigs, whether fruit, Jer. xxiv. 1, 2. ἃ al.—or 
trees, Amos iv. 9. 

ἸῺΝ I. In Hith. It is rendered to complain, 
murmur, but seems rather from the emphatic 
use of the reduplicate, 1, to denote to be exhausted 
or faint with labour or grief. oec. Num. xi. 1. 
Lam. iii. 39. On this last text comp. Proy. 
iii. 11. Heb. xii. 5. 

II. Chald. As a Pron. mas. plur. ΤΝ the 
same as the Heb. on, they, those, Dan. ii. 44. 
As a Pron. fem. plur. pox, the same as the 
Heb. jr they, those women. Dan. vii. 17. 
‘XA negative word, derived from yx in the 
sense of labour, vanity, as 52 not, from 752 to 

‘wear away, weary, consume ; and x5 not, from 
ΣΥΝ to tire, bring to nought. It may be ren- 
dered, 

1. Not. Gen. xxxvii. 29. In Ps. ixxiii. 5, 
fifty-eight of Dr Kennicott’s codices for 11°2x 
read 22" Ν. 

2. Without. Exod. xxi. 11. 

3. None, nothing, nobody. Exod. viii. 10. xxii. 
10. Isa. xli. 11. Hag. ii. 3. 

4. 55 px not any thing, nothing at all. Num. 
xi. 6. 

5. With > even as prefixed, j‘x> within a no- 
thing, all but. Ps. \xxiii. 2. . 

From jx may very probably be derived the Islan- 
dic aan defect, Saxon panian, to be diminished, 
Eng. wan, wane, want, Lat. vanus, whence 
vain, vanity, vanish. Gr. way and wey to empty. 
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ΤΩΝ 


Lat. inanis, empty, whence Eng. inane, inan- 
ity. / 


6. ἸΝ 8 from whence? See under 72x IV. 3. 
NIN 


I. Asa particle. See under x) 

II. Chald. νὸν a pronoun of the first person, 
the same as the Heb. s2x I. occ. Ezra yi. 2. 
Dan. ii. 8. τὸν the same. Ezra vii. 21. Dan. 


li. 23, Sal. - 
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Chald. from Heb. 359, fruit. oec. Dan. iv. 9, 
1], 18. 

TIN 

Denotes the oceurrence or presence of an ob- 
ject. 

I. Asa VY. with a radical 7, to occur, happen. 
oce. Ps. xci. 10, evil shall not τη happen 
(LXX προσελεύσεται come) to thee. Prov. xii. 
21, no grief, affliction (i. e. whieh shall, on the 
whole, be such) ΣΤ Νὴ shall happen to the just. 
Also in a transitive sense, to cause to happen or 
come. oce. Exod. xxi. 13, but the Aleim 2X 
cause to come (LX X, παρέδωκεν, Eng. transl. 
deliver) to his hand. In Hith. with 5 following, 
to put oneself, as it were, in the way of another 
in a bad sense, to seek a quarrel against him. 
oce. 2 Κι y. 7% Asa N. fem. ΓΝ. an occur- 
rence, occasion (which, by the bye, from ob, and 
cado to fail ; so what falls in one’s way) particu- 
larly of quarrel. oee. Jud, xiv. 4. But in Jer. 
ii. 24, it is used as a decent word for the Abidi- 
nous instinct or impetus of the female drome- 
dary. As Ns. fem. ΓΝ and ΣΝ occur to- 
gether, Isa. xxix. 2. Lam. ii. 5, and are usually 
translated mourning and lamentation, or the like. 
But as the " in these nouns (substituted for 7) 
shows they belong to this root 7x, I would 
rather understand the words (which however I 
do not pretend accurately to distinguish) of cal- 
amitous events or oceurrences (as we generally 
use the word accidents), such, namely, as are re- 
counted in the verses following the above texts. 
And to strengthen this interpretation, we may 
observe that the verb is likewise applied only 
to calamitous occurrences. 

II. As a word which a person applies to himself 
as present, ‘2x, a pronoun of the first person, 
freq. oec. thes (as usual in other instances) being 
substituted for 7, which however again appears 
in the paragogic or emphatical 7, which is fre- 
quently postfixed to the first person future of 
verbs. Plur. 12x we, the final ἡ (from root 1 
to join together) being plural or collective, as in 
yt, inn (Ezek. i. 8.), 11m» together. Once, 
Jer. xlii. 6. From 12x, 19 forms the first per- 
son plur. pret. of verbs; and hence the Greek 
vot, νῷ, we two, Lat, nos, Ital. noi, French nous, 


we. . 

ITI. Asa N. mas. sing. ὋΝ a ship, or fleet of 
ships, so called from their fitness to go or present 
themselves any where, notwithstanding the se- 
paration of countries by the sea. 1 K. ix. 26. 
Isa. xxxill. 21, & al. freq. Fem. [ΤῸΝ α ship. 
Proy. xxx. 19, Jon. i. 3, & al. freq. 

IV. As particles of place, and time. 

1. prox, and (1 Sam. x, 14.) x whither, where. 
Gen. xyi. 8. Jos. ii. 5. Ruth ii. 19. Isa. x. 3. 
7281 [ΤῸΝ hither and thither, 1 K. ii. 36. 


ΤῸΝ 


2. max ‘tt, and (Job viii. 2.) yx ty how long? till 


what time? Exod. xvi. 28. Num. xiv. 1]. 
Also, when, at what time? Job xviii. 2. 

3. ἘΝ with Ὁ prefixed, jx from whence ? Gen. 
xxix, 4. Num. xi. 13, & al. So ἸΝῺ 2 K. vy. 
25; but observe that about thirty of Dr Ken- 
nicott’s codices here read }xn. 


TTIN 

I. It is rendered to sigh, groan, or the like ; but 
as 10 does not appear to be used as a Y. in any 
other conjugation than Niphal, see Isaiah 
xxiv. 7. Lam. i 4. Joel i. 18, & al. I suspect 
the radical idea to be oppression, or the like. 
So in Niph. to be oppressed, as the breath of 
persons in grief, whence proceeds sighing. As 
a N. fem. mmx oppression, sighing. Ps. vi. 7. 
xxxl. 1], & alk The LXX have almost con- 
stantly rendered it, as a V. by στένω, στεναζω 
or its compounds, and asa N. by arivayyos, 
which words being derivatives from στενος, strait, 
narrow, confined, come very near the idea of the 
Heb. here proposed. 

Hence Gr. ana grief, sorrow, and as a V. 
ayiaw, to grieve, 

II. ὭΤΤΩΝ we. It is often used as a pron. plur. 
hs the first person, but see among the plurilit- 
erals, 


8 

τ As aN. with a formative x, a plumb-line, 
from ;1>> to hit, because it tries the perpendi- 
cularity of a wall or building, by hitting the fidu- 
cial line, or middle of the board. occ. Amos 
vii. 7, 8. 

II. Dx a pron. of the first person, J, from sx, J 
(which see under ὑτὴν II.) and "5 emphatic zn- 
deed ; q. ἃ. I indeed, ego sane. So the Attic 
Greeks use sywye, and the Dorics ἐγωνη and 
ty wry, for bya. freq. occ. 


DIN 
I. To press, urge, occ. Esth. i. 8. 
II. Chald. to give trouble. occ. Dan. iy. 6. 


IN 

4 To breathe, or snuff with the nostrils; so to be 
very angry ; because in violent anger and rage, 
animals breathe stronger and quicker, and dis- 
cover their fury by the snuffing or snorting of 

‘their nostrils. Comp. Acts. ix. 1. It is used 
absolutely, Ps. ii. 12, & al. and with 3 follow- 
ing, 1 K. viii. 46. Ps. Ιχχχυ. 6. In Hith. 
nearly the same, 4. d. ““ ἐο put oneself in a pas- 
sion.” Bate. Deut. i. 37, & al. 

11. Asa N. fem. 52x a species of unclean bird, 
probably so named from its angry disposition, 
as the stork, with which it is joined, is called 
aon from its kindness. occ. Ley. xi. 19. 
Deut. xiv. 18. Bochart, vol. iii. 337, &c. takes 
px for a kind of eagle or hawk; but if this 
were the true meaning of the word, I think it 
would have been reckoned with one or the 
other of those species in the preceding verses. 
The LXX render it χαραδριον, or according to 
the Complutensian edition, χαλαδριον Or χαλαᾶν- 
δριον, but these Greek names are quite as obscure 
as the Hebrew one. Our English translators 
and some others interpret it the heron; and as 
that bird is remarkable for its angry disposition, 
especially when hurt or wounded, but in other 
respects greatly resembles the stork, together 
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with which it is mentioned both in Lev. and 
Deut. this seems as probable an explication as 
any yet proposed. 

III. Chald. y2x, from Heb. ἢν, face, countenance. 
oce. plur. in reg. Dan. ii. 46. 111. 19. 

ay 
. 70 moan or groan, for pain or sorrow. Jer. 
li. 52. Ezek. xxiv. 17, oF poxm “ moan in 
silence,” Bate; (so Vulg. ingemisce tacens) 
perhaps as opposed to the vociferous wailings 
usual among the Jews and other Easterns at 
deaths and funerals, of which see under jp. 
Comp. ver. 23, and see Josephus’s striking and 
sublime description of the behaviour of the be- 
sieged Jews when perishing by famine, De Bel. 
lib. v. cap 12, ὃ 8. Ovde δε ϑρήνος ev ταις συμ- 
Poouss, our ολοῷφυρμος NY, He Te As But in the 
midst of their calamities there was no wailing 
nor lamentation. Badéiua δὲ σὴν πολιν Wseieins 
σιγή, x. t Δ. A deep silence possessed the 
city.” Asa N. fem. mp2x a crying out. Mal. 
li, 13. Ps. xii. 6. 

II. As a N. fem. mpox, ““α kind of lizard or 
newt, so called from its moan or doleful cry.” 
Bochart, vol. ii. 1066. occ. Ley. xi. 30. 

Der. Anguish, anxious. Q? Comp. under pon. 
WIN 
To be infirm, ill, bad, which last word will 
answer most of the applications of the Heb. 

I. 70 be bad with illness or disease, as a person, 
oce. 2 Sam. xii. 15, the Lord struck the child 
wx") and it was very sick. Eng. translat. 

In 1 Sam. ii. 33, the LX Χ for the Heb. ow, 
according to the received reading, very remark- 
ably have EN POM@AIA ανθρωσωὼν by the sword 
of men. 

II. To be bad, as a disease, hurt, or wound. occ. ᾿ 
Job xxxiy. 6. (comp. ch. vi. 4.) Jer. xv. 18. 
xxx. 12, 15. Mic. i. 9. 

III. 70 be bad, or sick with sorrow or grief, to 
be violently grieved. occ. Ps. lxix. 2]. As a 
participial N. winx grievous, woful. occ. Isa. 
xvii. 11. Jer. xvii. 16. 

IV. Asa N. wox bad, i.e. infirm, weak, frail, 
as the heart of man. occ. Jer. xvii. 9. where 
Eng. translat. desperately wicked seems very 
improper. I do not find that the word ever 
denotes wickedness at all. 

V. Asa N. mas. plur. own infirmities. occ. 1 
Sam. xvii. 12, and the man in the days of Saul was 
old, D'w2X3 ΝᾺ got into iffirmities, “ got into 
the infirmities of nature; as we say, got weak 
and infirm.” Thus Mr Bate renders, and hap- 
pily clears the text. See more in his Crit. 
Heb. 

VI. Asa N. wx, plur. pow x @ man, thus cail- 
ed from the infirm, wretched state into which 
he fell by sin. This the believing Seth ac- 
knowledged in the name of the first-born. Gen. 
iv. 26. Job ix. 2. xy. 14. Ps. viii. 5. ix. 20, 
21. Isa. li.'7%. In Gen. v. 1, 2, we read, in the 
day that God created man, m\1273 in the like- 
ness of God made he him: male and female 
created he them, and called their name 07x Adam 
in the day when they were created. This name 
importing their being created in the likeness 
of God, as to holiness, happiness, and immor- 
tality ; but by sin man became wax a wretch, 
and this is the name by which the species is 


ΤΩΝ 


most commonly called in Scripture. wi>x sing. 
is sometimes used as a Collective N. See Ps. 
ix. 21. lxxiii. 5. ciii. 15. Job vii. 1; and *wx 
is expressly applied to women as well as to men, 
Josh. viii. 25. 

owox ord Ezek. xxiv. 17, is by some learn- 
ed men interpreted bread of mourners, but 
ὈΣΨῺΝ does not signify mourners. These are 
denoted by a different word osx Hos. ix. 4. 
The expression in Ezek. seems to mean bread 
yee men, ““ Food given by neighbours and 

iends at such a time” (Clark), as that of a 
wife’s death. Comp. Jer. xvi. 5, 7. Margin 
and Heb. and see Harmer’s Observations, vol. 

ii. p. 138, whence it appears that Sir John 
Chardin agrees with Clark in the interpretation 
of pswax om> Ezek. xxiv. 17. 

NIN Chald. rnsx 

A pron. of the second person, from Heb. mnrx, 3 
being inserted as usual in Chaldee words, thou. 
Dan. ii. 29, 31,37, 38. Plur. rnzx ye. oce. 
Dan. ii. 8. 

DON 

Occurs not as a V. in Hebrew, nor, so far as I 
can find, in any of the dialectical languages. 
But as a N. mas. plur. in reg. ἸΌΝ barns, 
magazines, or storehouses. So ‘Targ. and Syr. 
SAS, LXxX THEA and TALE, Aquila ασοθη-- 
καὶ, Symmachus ϑήσαυροι, and Vulg._cellaria 
and horrea. occ. Deut. xxviii. 8. Proy. ili. 10. 
ἸῸΝ See under 10 
DN 

gather, gather in, withdraw, congregare, colli- 
gere, retrahere. 

1. In Kal, to gather, gather in, assemble. Gen. 
vi. 91, xxix. 22. Exod. iii. 16. In Niph. to be 
gathered, collected. Gen. xxix. 3, 7. Comp. 
Gen. xxv. 8, 17. Num. xx. 24. Jud. ii. 10. 
So ὈΞΌΝΣ Isa. lvii. 1, is used elliptically for 
gathered to their fathers or people, i. e. gone to 
Sixw or Hades, the separate state, or general re- 
ceptacle of the departed. See Vitringa in Isa. 
Asa N. fem. mip» collections. So French 
translat. des recueils, Eccles. xii. 11. . See un- 
ders nw IX. and comp. Harmer’s Observations, 
vol. iv. p. 70, &e. In Hith. to gather, assem- 
ble themselves. Deut. xxxiii. 5. 

11. In Kal, to gather in, as the fruits or produce 
of the land. Exod. xxiii. 10. Lev. xxiii. 39. 
As Ns. ὯΝ and τον a gathering or ingathering 
of fruits. Isa. xxxii. 10. Exod. xxiii. 16. 
xxxiy. 22. 

III. In Kal, to gather, take or receive to oneself, 
to take in. Deut. xxii. 2. Josh. xx. 4. Jud. 
xix. 15: 2 Sam. xi. 27. Comp. Ps. xxvii. 10. 

IV. In Kal, to gather in, or up, to draw back, 
withdraw, as the feet. Gen. xlix. 33. or hand, 
1 Sam. xiv. 19. 

Y. In Hiph. to gather in, or up, as the rear does 
an army, claudere agmen. Num. x. 25. Asa 
participial N. ἸΌΝ the rear or rear-guard. 
Josh. vi. 9, 13, Isa. lii. 12. 

VI. To withdraw, take away, take off,Gen. xxx. 
23. Ps. Ixxxv. 4 Isa. iv. 1. Ix. 20. (where 
Bp. Lowth “ wane,”) Joel ii. 10. 

VII. In Kal, to take off, destroy. Jud. xviii. 25. 
1 Sam. xv. 6. Jer. viii. 13. Ezek. xxxiv. 29. 
Hos. iv. 3, Zeph. i. 2, 3. , 
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VIII. In Kal, to recover, q. d. to withdraw a 
man from the leprosy. occ. 2 K. v. 6, 7, 11.) 
Schultens in his MS. Orig. Heb. observes 
“that the right understanding of this passage 
depends on the custom of expelling lepers and 
other infectious persons from camps or cities, 
and reproachfully driving them into solitary 
places. And that when these persons were 
cleansed and re-admitted into cities or camps, 
they were said to be recollecti, gathered again from 
their leprosy, and again received into that soci- 
ety from which they had been cut off.” See 
Num. xii. 14. Comp. Gen. xxx. 23. Isa. vis 

ib 
ὭΟΒῸΝ as a N. a multitude collected from va- 
rious quarters, a colluvies of people, a rabble, 
pace ἐπίμικτος, mixed people, occ, Num. xi. 


Der. Gr. ecw, Lat. aspis, Eng. an asp, re- 
markable for collecting or coiling itself up. Al- 
so, a hasp. Q? 

“DS to confine, restrain. 

1. To confine, restrain, bind, as with cords, 
chains, or the like. Gen. xxxix. 20. Jud. xv. 
10, 12—14, & al. In “px Gen. xlix. 11, the 
final + is a poetical addition, as in *y1x2, Exod. 
xy. 6.* Gen. xlvi. 29, aD50 DK to bind a 
chariot, i. e. to the horses ; so the Latins say, 
jungere currum, and simply jungere, as 9px is 
used, 1 K. xviii. 44. Comp. Exod. xiv. 6. 
where LX X εζευξε ΤᾺ ἌΡΜΑΤΑ aurev. Comp. 
under 354. 

11. To set in array, marshal, as an ge by ap- 
pointing and restraining every man to his post. 
1 K. xx. 14. 2 Chron. xiii. 3, where it is equi- 
valent to Joy. Comp. 1 Sam. xvii. 2. 

III. Yo confine, oblige, bind, as by a vow or 
oath. Num. xxx. 3, 4, & seq. 

IV. To restrain, or be restrained, as through 
fear. Isa. xxii. 3. 

V. “ To restrain, bind by laws, orders, or 
commands ; to lay under restraints, or oblige to 
act so or so. Ps. cy. 22.” Bate. Hence 

VI. Chald. asa N. ox and emphat. ἸΌΝ an 
obligatory decree. Dan. vi. 7, 8, & al. 

YR Chald. 

As a N. yx and xyx wood, oce. Ezra y. 8. vi. 
4,11. Dan. v. 4, 23. It is a corruption of the 
Heb. yy, y being substituted for y as usual in 
Chaldee, and x» for py. 

“IDR 
I. To bind close to the body. occ. Exod. xxix. 
5. Lev. viii. 7. In this latter passage the 
LXX render it συνεσφιγξεν he bound close. So 
the Vulg. translates it in Exod. by constringo, 
and in Ley. by astringo. 

II. As Ns. -mpx and tex anephod. It wasa 
kind of short cloak without sleeves, girded over 
all the other garments ; for the form of the 
High-Priest’s, see Exod. ch. xxviii. xxxix. 

As a N. fem. in reg. max, the girdle of the 
ephod which bound it close to the body. occ. 
Exod. xxviii. 8. xxix. 5. Comp. Rev. 1. 13. 





* See Lowth, Preelect. iii. note p. 34, edit. Oxon, Ὁ. 12, 
edit, Gotting. 
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Ill. Asa Ν. fem. in reg. ΓΒ, a vestment, or 
vest, in which they dressed their idols. So 
Vulg. vestimentum. occ. Isa. xxx. 22. Comp. 
Baruch vi. 11, 12, 58. 

IV. Chald. as a N. yaw a pavilion, royal or 
splendid tent. Perhaps it is so called from its 
being fixed by cords. \275x ‘5iK the curtains of 
his pavilion. occ. Dan. xi. 45. Bishop New- 

᾿ ton very pertinently remarks, that the word is 
used in the same sense in Jonathan’s Chaldee 
Targum on Jer. xliii. 10. and he (Nebuchadnez- 
zar) shall spread 775% his pavilion upon them. 
Dissertations on Prophecies, vol. ii. p. 204, 2d 
edit. Svo. 

Der. Gr. ἅσσω to bind, Lat. apto, whence apt, 
aptitude, adapt, &c. 

TIDN 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. “ To heat through, or dress victuals in an oven 
or on coals,” to bake. Gen. xix. 3, Exod. xii. 
39. Lev. ii. 4. Isa. xliv. 15, 19. spam for 
ympxm and she baked it. 1 Sam. xxviii. 24, the 
x being dropped, as in yam for Wax and 
he shall say, 2 Sam. xix. 14. But in the for- 
mer text, nine of Dr Kennicott’s codices read 
witpxnI, and in the latter seven have xm. 
Asa N. mpx plur. ox a baker. Gen. xl. 1, 
2, ὃς ἃ], D»px dressed meats, flesh (of the sacrifices) 
dressed by fire. 1 Sam. i. 5. Asa N. mas. plur. 
in reg. "2 51). Lex. vi. 14, or 21, rendered baken 
pieces, as if from this root, the x being drop- 
ped; but see under >>» X 

As a N. 7px, and more frequently 75x, 
an ephah, a measure of capacity equal to about 
seven gallons and a half, or near a bushel, 
English ; q. d. the baking measure, so called, 

“no doubt, “ says Gusset,” because this quantity 
was baked in a common oven.” The LXX 
have several times in the xlv and xlvi chapters 
of Ezekiel rendered it by σεμμα a baking. Lev. 
v. 11. vi. 20. xix. 36, & al. freq. 

III. As a particle, max where, &c. See among 
the pluriliterals. 

IV. Asa N. x heat, anger, wrath. Gen. xxvii. 
45. xlix. 6. Deut. ix. 19. xxix. 23, & al. 

V. Asa N. 5p the nose, plur. p*px the nostrils, 
‘*< whence constantly issues a warm steam, and 
which in anger is quite hot.” Bate. See Num. 
xi. 20. Isa. iii. 21. Prov. xi. 22. Job xl. 19, 
21, or 24, 26. Ps. exv. 6. Gen. ii. 7. vii. 22. 
Gen. iii. 19. ΒΝ nyta in the sweat of thy nos- 
trils, which is strictly right and just. Gen. xxiv. 
47, 7x Sy upon her nose. Comp. under 
DID. TRIN DDN, Or TNIN VER, Gen. xix. 1. 1 
Sam. xx. 41, & al. freq. may be rendered, with 
his face, but I think properly denotes with his 
nose, to the ground, as the French say, le nez en 
terre. And to illustrate the Heb. phrase of 
prostrating oneself 7¥4x DX may be cited 
from * Stewart’s journey to Mequinez, “ We 
marched towards the emperor with our music 
playing till we came within about eighty yards 
of him, when the old monarch alighting from 
his horse, prostrated himself on the earth to 
pray, and continued some minutes with his face 





* In Newbury’s Collection, vol. xvii. p. 139. 
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80 close to the earth, that, when we came up to 
him, the dust remained upon his nose.” ‘axd 
before, in the presence of, coram. 1 Sam. xxy. 
23 


Some have doubted whether yx, when joined 
with words expressive of heat (as with ym» was 
hot, Gen. xxx. 2, & al. freq. ; wy» smoked, 
Deut. xxix. 20; yas burned, flamed, Psal. ii. 
12.) strictly denotes the nose or anger. Either 
way the sense is the same; since the nose is 
really heated, and sometimes violently in anger. 
So ὮΝ oan Exod. xi. 8, and ὮΝ yn Deut. xiii. 
18, & al. freq. may be either the heat of the 
nose, or of anger; but I should rather prefer 
the former, because the Hebrew language, 
which, like a striking picture, generally de- 
scribes the passions by the effects they have on 
the bedy, expresses anger, or its absence, by 
other phrases referring to the nose or nostrils. 
(Comp. Ezek. xxxviii. 18. Isa. xv. 5.) Thus 
since these are not only really heated in anger, (see 
2 Sam. xxii. 16.) but also contracted in length, 
or shortened, hence p*>x sup short of nostrils, 
Proy. xiv. 17, denotes angry, passionate, i. e. 
one who is continually shortening his nostrils 
through anger, and is the opposite to D*DX ΤῚΝ 
long of nostrils, which signifies one who restrains 
his anger, slow to anger, long-suffering, and is in 
this view applied not only to man, as Prov. xiv. 
29. xv. 18, xvi. 32, but, in condescension to 
our capacities, to God likewise, Exod. xxxiy. 
6. Num. xiv. 18. Neh. ix. 17, & al. In the 
same sense ὮΝ J"XM to lengthen the nose, is ap- 
plied both to man and God. See Proy. xix. 
11, Isa. xlv. 2,9. Comp. Jer. xv. 15. For 
the explanation of the phrases just cited, the 
reader is indebted to the learned Bate, Crit. 
Heb. under px. Ladd, that both the Greek 
and Latin poets represent the nose as the seat 
of anger. ‘Thus Theocritus, Idyll. i. lin. 18, 


Καὶ οἱ cts deipctie orm πότι ῥινὶ καθηται- 
And bitter choler in his nose resides. 


Ag ὀργίλος ἐσσι, he is always passionate, Says 
the Scholiast. And Persius, Sat. v. line 91. 


Ira cadat naso. 
From your nose let anger cease. 








ee 


VI. As a particle, denoting the heat and earnest- 
ness of the speaker, ὮΝ verily, surely, indeed, yea, 
omnino. Gen. xviii. 13. Ley. xxvi. 16. Num. xvi. 
14, & al. freq. Hence "5 ὮΝ literally means, cer- 
tainly that, or therefore, and may be rendered, 
according to the context, either, how much more? 
or how much less? Is it certain that ? as 2 Sam. 
iv. 11, when one told me— Saul is dead—I slew 
him—*> 4x certainly therefore (J shall slay, or 
how much more, orrather shall I slay?) wicked 
men.—I K. viii. 27, the heavens, and the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain thee. 55 ὯΝ, certain- 
ly therefore this house (cannot) or, how much 
less this house 2 Gen. iii. 1, *> ὯΝ, Is it certain 
that God said? Ay, verily hath God said ? 

“> ὮΝ yea, when. Neh. ix. 18. s> 9x41 and even 
that, yea that. Ezek. xxiii. 40. 

VII. ἼΒΝ see under 7p. 


"DN to face (or 4. ἃ. to nose) on all sides, to 


box 


surround, compass. occ. 2 Sam. xxii. 5. Ps. 

xviii. 5. xl. 13. exyi. 3. Jon. ii. 6. 

DN 

« I. To hide, conceal by interposing some opaque 
matter. It occurs not as a V. but we may col- 
lect this meaning of the word from Exod. ix. 
31, 32, and the flax and the barley were smitten, 
for the barley was in the ear, and the flax was 
bolled. But the wheat and the rye were not 
smitten, for they were n>»x hidden, that is, 
concealed or involved in the hose, or blade. 
To the same purpose, LXX oie, Vulg. 
serotina, late, backward. This was about the 
beginning of the month Abib, which answers 
nearly to our March, O. S. And agreeably to 
this Dr Shaw (Trav. p. 406,) speaking -of 
Egypt, says, “ Barley and wheat are usually 
ripe ; the first about the beginning, the latter at 
the end of April.” And again, p. 407, “ Now 
as wheat and rice (as he takes ΤῸ to signify) 
are of a slower growth than flax and barley, it 
usually falls out in the beginning of March that 
the barley is in the ear, and the flax is bolled 
when the wheat and the rice are not as yet 
grown wp, (ΓΙ ἘΝ) or begin only to spindle.” 
In the plague of hail, therefore, the stalks of 
barley being become pretty hard and stiff re- 
sisted its violence, and so were broken off ; 
whereas the wheat-stalks being tender and 
flexible, gently yielded to the stroke of the 
hail, and so eluding its violence, preserved the 

» wheat in the hose. 

11. As Ns. 55x and fem. 55x thick darkness. 
Job iii. 6. Exod. x. 22, & al. freq. Once 
used emphatically in the plur. nib5x as the 
Latins say, tenebre, Isa. lix. 9. In Job xxviii. 
3, “ The stones of (5x): darkness, and the 
shadow of death must surely mean the metallic 
ore in the deep and dark parts of the earth,” 
says Scott. 5 xm nearly the same Josh. xxiv. 
7. (comp. Exod. xiy. 20.) Jer. ii. 31, where 
two of Dr Kennicott’s MSS. read n>*axn, and 
a various reading in the printed Hebrew Bible 
entitled Minchath Shai is m+ ΒΝ in two 
words, Jah, a land of darkness ὃ 


Quod latus mundi nebule, malusque 
Jupiter urget. 


]28 See under ip. 


DDN . 

I. To fail, cease to be. It is supposed to be 

. used asa V. Gen. xlvii. 15, 16. Ps. 1. xvii. 9. 
Isa. xvi. 4. xxix. 20; but in all those passages 
we may with Bate render it as a N. a failure, 
or the like, and with him consider the x in this 
word as servile, and derive it from pp to fail. 
As a N. pox end, extremity, failing, defect, 
nought, Deut. xxxili. 17. Prov. xiv. 28. xxvi. 

. 20. Isa. ν. 8. xli. 29. xlv. 6. None, no one. 
Amos vi. 10. Isa. xlvi. 9. liv. 15. Asa Ν, 
mas. plur. p*‘ppx, Ezek. xlvii. 3, rendered in 
our translation ancles, so Targ. y 5 p7p, and 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion ἀστρα- 
yarwy, and Vulg, usque ad talos. Perhaps 
however we may, with Cocceius, better inter- 
pret it the extremities or soles of the feet, and 
with him explain o»ppx "2 by waters wetting 
the soles of the feet. 
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iy ‘DPXI ὯΝ. This expression occurs Isa. xlyii. 
8, 10. Zeph. ii. 15, and is not without con- 
siderable grammatical difficulty, as appears from 
the various methods learned men have taken to 
explain it. These may be seen in Vitringa on 
Isa. xlvii. 8; but T'ympius (on Noldii partic. 
in psx LY. Not n.) has, 1 think, given a better 
exposition than any of those proposed in 
Vitringa, namely, ego (scil. illa ipsa sum) 
cujus defectus amplius. 1 (am, by way of emi- 
nence) and of me (such a one as me) there is 
henceforth a defect or failure. 

II. ppx as a particle, denoting defect or failure, 
1. Only. Num. xxii. 35. xxiii, 13. Isa. 
xlvii. 18. 

2. 5 DDN only that, nevertheless. Num. xiii. 28. 

3. 5 DDN only because, yet because. 2 Sam. 
xii. 14, : 

YSN See under pps 

PDN in general, to put a force upon, constrain. 

I. In Hith. to put a force upon, or restrain, one- 
self, Gen. xliii. 31. xlv. 1. Esth. v. 10, & al. 

II. In Hith. to constrain or force oneself to act. 
occ. 1 Sam. xiii. 12. i 

III. As a N. mas. plur. p»ppx compact, firm, 
strong. Job xii. 21. In regim. ὍΝ is applied 
to the bones of the behemoth or hippopotamus. 
Job xl. 15 or 18, his smaller bones (are) sp5x 
compact'bars of brass, corresponding with Ὁ» 
the forged bar of iron in the latter hemistich— 
to the scales of the leviathan or crocodile, Job 
xli. 7, »pspxrt ina (for so we may divide the 
words, comp. under ay4m) noble are the. com- 
pact plates of his shields, (each) being shut (as 
with) a close seal. A crocodile 184 feet long, 
dissected in Siam, an account of which was 
sent to the Royal Academy at Paris, “ from 
the shoulders to the extremity of the tail, was 
covered with large scales of a square form dis- 
posed like parallel girdles, and. fifty-two in 
number; but those near the tail were not so 
thick as the rest. In the middle of each 
girdle there were four protuberances, which be- 
came higher as they approached the end of the 
tail, and composed four rows,” *——and remind 
one, I add, of the umbos or bosses of the ancient 
shields. . 
IV. Asa N. px a torrent. See under pp». 

Derr. Dropping the x, perhaps obsol. Gr. σηγω 
to fix, whence σήγνυω. Latin figo, whence 
fiz, &ce. Also perhaps Latin pango, pactum ; 
whence compinge, compact, &c. ' 

DN See under 4p 

ys 

I. In Kal, and Hiph. to press, urge, hasten. 
Gen. xix. 15. Exod. γ. 13. Josh. x. 18. 

II. To press upon, straiten, confine. Josh. 
xvii. 15. 

Der. Haste, hasten, hasty. Comp. under wn. 


DN 

I. To place by or near oneself, to set apart, keep, 
reserve. occ. Gen. xxvii. 36. Num. xi. 17, 25. 
Eccles. ii. 10. Ezek. xlii. 6 Qu? As a Ν. 
fem. xx a reserve, something over and above. 
occ. Ezek. xli. 8, a full reed of six cubits, noxx 





* Brookes’s Nat. Hist. vol. i. p. 335. 
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_and (1 being understood) a reserve, something 
besides. What this was Ezek. xl. 5, will in- 

form us, namely, mpv a hand-breadth. Each 
of these cubits was a cubit and a hand.-breadth 

— Thus Bate, Crit. Heb. in 7nmx and 
MX. 

II, As a N. mas. plur. in reg. "ΩΝ, persons 
set or kept by or near one, select ones. occ. 
Exod. xxiy. 11. Isa. xli. 9, where the Eng. 
translation chief men, the French les plus ex- 
cellens the most excellent. 

III. As a particle 5yx, near, hard by, with. 
Gen. xxxix. 10, 15. xli. 3. Prov. viii. 30, & 
al. freq. With Ὁ prefixed 5yxm from beside, 
rom. 1 ΚΟ. 11. 20. xx. 36. Ezek. x. 16. 

V. AsaN. mas. plur. in reg. *>*yx, and fem. 

ΤῸΝ the arm-pits, i. 6. the spaces compre- 
hended between the upper half of the arm and 
the body, and so called from being retired parts, 

-and frequently used for reserving things to 

oneself. oce. Jer. xxxviii. 12, put these rotten 
rags under 7" Nex thy arm-pits, under the 
cords. Ezek. xiii. 18, upon or to all st sdsux 
the arm-pits, where observe that “τὸ may be in 
construction with the following mmip 52 of 

every woman who riseth up; and compare ver. 

20, I will tear them (the ninv>) from off 
Dany your arms. he false prophetesses 
therefore, as well as the other women, had 

these minv> on their arms. . The LX X and 
Symmachus, in Ezek. xiii. 18, render ss s5»yx 
by ayxwva χειρὸς the bend of the arm, and an- 
other of the Hexaplar versions by τοῖς βραχίοσιν 
avrwy their arms. ; 

From the Heb. m5*xx, seems to be derived the 
Lat. axilla, of the same import. 

TEN 

I. To lay up, to store, or treasure up. 2 K. xx. 

: 17. Isa. xxiii. 18, & al. As a N. “νὴνΝ a 

_ treasury, storehouse. Josh. vi. 19. Mal. iii. 10, 
& al. freq. An armoury. Jer. 1. 25. Fem. 
plur. niin treasures. 2 Κι. xxiv. 13. Comp. 
Deut. xxviii. 12. Job xxxviii. 22. Ps. cxxxy. 

te, Jer... 130. lis 1634 Ps; xexxiiit, 7. 

11. Asa V. from the N. to appoint for a treas- 

_urer or treasurers. occ. Neh. xiii. 13. 

Der. The formative n being prefixed, the Gr. 

:θησαὺρος. Lat. thesaurus, whence French tresor, 

.and Eng. treasure. 

IPS . 

Neither px nor ΣΤῸΝ occur as verbs in Heb. but 

asa N. 1px a hind of wild-goat, or according to 

-the LX X and Vulg. the tragelaphus or goat- 
deer, so named, doubtless, in Greek and Latin, 
from its resemblance to both those species. 

-oce. Deut. xiv. 5. 

Schultens, in his Manuscript Origines Hebraic 

observes, that the root 1px (in Castell ἫΝ 
‘*abhorruit, fastidivit”) is extant in Arabic 

_ with the sense of loathing, abhorring, and con- 

: Jectures that this animal might have its name 

.ob fugacitatem, from its shyness or running 
away. ‘This. conjecture is confirmed by Dr 
Shaw, who from the LX X and Vulg. transla- 

_tion of \px concludes it means some animal 
resembling both the goat and the deer, and such 
a one he shows there is in-the East, known by 
the name of the fishtail, and in some parts 

: called lerwee, which, says he, is the most tim- 
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ἽΝ 
orous species of the goat kind, plunging itself, 
whenever it is pursued, down rocks and preci- 


pices, if there be any in its way. See more in 
Shaw’s Travels, p. 415, 416, and 170. 

ἽΝ 
I. To flow. This is the idea of the word, 
though it occurs not as a V. simply in this 
sense, but as a N. ἫΝ a river, a flood. oce. 
Amos viii. 8. So 
II. As Ns. with a formative +, ἽΝ" and sx a 
river, stream or flux of water. Gen. xli. 1, 18. 
Jer. xlvi. 8. Zech. x. 11, & al. freq. In Exod. 
vii. 19, "ἽΝ" means those well known artificial 
canals, through which the water of the Nile 
flowed, or was conveyed to the different parts 
of the country of Egypt. So Isa. xix. 6, xs 
Siz are those canals which the Egyptian 
kings had cut from the Nile for the defence of 
the country. See more in Harmer’s Observa- 
tions, vol. ii. p. 301, &e. 

Hence perhaps Yar or Yare, the name of a 
river in England, and Jaar, of one in Flanders. 
III. Asa participial N. sx, the light, so called 
from its wonderful fluidity ; for it is not only a 
fluid, but one of the most active and perfect 
fluids in nature. An ingenious foreign philo- 
sopher * very remarkably asserts, that ‘ there 
are in nature but three truly fluid bodies known, 
and which by their perpetual activity are the 
principles of all motion ; 1 mean, says he, light, 
Sire, and air.” Light is indeed one of the con- 
ditions of the celestial fluid, formed originally 
by the word or command of God, Gen. i. 3, 
and now continued to be formed mechanically 
by the action of the fire, out of the qwn dark 
or stagnate air. See Gen. i. 4, 18. Isa. xlii. 16. 
xly. 7. 

‘ix is used for lightning, and so rendered by our 
translators, Job xxxvii. 3. ‘Comp. ch. xxxvi. 
30, 32.—for the sun, Job xxxi. 26.—for fire, at 
least such a degree of it as will burn hair, Ezek. 
γ. 2. Comp. Isa. xxxi. 9. Yet it is distin- 
guished from wx Isa. xliv. 16. 

Dp ὙΝ the light of the countenance denotes the 
cheerful agreeable look of persons who are 
pleased, in opposition to the gloomy forbidding 
mien of those who are displeased. Prov. xvi. 15. 
Ps. iv. 7. xliv. 4. Job xxix. 24. Comp. Num. 
vi. 25. Ps. xxxi. 17. Eccles. viii. 1. So we 
commonly speak of joy or pleasure lighting up 
the countenance. Hence Gr. ὥρα, beauty. 

No doubt s1x. Ur, a city of the Chaldeans, 
whence Abraham was brought, Gen. xv. 7. 
Neh. ix. 7, had its name from the Hight or fire 
there worshipped. Comp. Josh. xxiv. 2. Job 
xxxi. 26—28. Also the Egyptian idol Orus, 
σὸν Απολλωνώ Ἕλληνες ονομαζουσι, Whom the 
Greeks name Apollo, says Herodotus, Il. 144. 

As aN. fem. mmx light. occ. Ps. exxxix. 12.— 
as implying joy, prosperity, (comp. under 4/73 
V.) oce. Esth. viii. 16. Josephus relating the 
same part of Esther’s history, Ant. lib. xi. cap. 
6. § 13, expresses the Heb. Ax by σωτήριον 
φεγγος salutary or salutiferous light. 

Asa V. in Kal, with or without the 4, to be 
light, shine, be enlightened. Isa. lx. 1. 2 Sam. ii. 





* Abbe Pluche, in Nature Displayed, vol. iy. dial. 12, 
p. 157, English edit. 12mo. 
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32, ΝΥ and it was light to them in Hebron, i. 6. 
it grew light by the time they got thither, 1 
Sam. xiv. 29, how my eyes-">x shine, the na- 
tural effect of the strength and spirits being re- 
cruited. Asa ae “1x shining. Prov. iv. 
18. Asa participle Niph. ἘΦ shining, illus- 
trious, glorious. Ps. lxxyi. 5. In Hiph. to give 
light, shine, cause to shine. Gen. i. 17. Ps. 
Ixxvii. 19. Ezek. xliii. 2. Exod. xiv. 20, and 

it (the pillar) was cloud and darkness, ΤῊΝ 18% 
rrr and it enlightened the night, i. 6. the fire 
appeared in the dark cloud, and gave light. 
Comp. ver. 24. Num. vi. 25, Jehovah 125 ὝΝ" 
cause his face to shine. So Dan. ix. 17. Comp. 
above ps» ἜΝ. Job xli. 23 or 32, 1x He 
causeth a path to shine after him, as a ship does 
in cutting the waves. A 

In Hiph. to hindle or light, as fuel, Isa. xxvii. 11. 
Comp. Ps. xviii. 29. Mal. i. 10. Asa N. 
mas. plur. ΝΥΝ lights, that is, streams or fluxes 
of light, as is plain from the mention of the 
solar, lunar, and stellar fluxes in the following 
verses. Ps, exxxvi. 7. As aN. xm α mean of 
light, -xm> yow oil for a mean or pabulum of 
light. Exod. xxv. 6. As a N. xD α mean or 
pabulum of light considered as in action. Exod. 
xxvii. 20. xxxv. 8, SiN ΤΠ acandlestich for 
the pabulum of light, i. 6. to support the. pure 
oil which gave the light. Exod. xxxv. 14 
Num. iv. 9. bey 1x what giveth light to the 
eyes (so Symmachus φωτσισῥος οφθαλμων the il- 
lumination of the eyes) rejoiceth the heart. Prov. 
xv. 30. 1x is also used for a luminary, an 
orb, which either forms or reflects the light, and 
so is in either case an instrument of light to us. 
Gen. i. 16. Comp. ver. 14, and under 55 I. 
Thou hast prepared yw) 1x the luminary or 
orb, i. e. of the sun, and the stream of light from 
it, which plainly distinguishes between the two. 
Ps. lxxiv. 16, where Aquila excellently φωσσηρα. 
Sax stixp 55 all the luminaries, or orbs, of 
light will I darken over thee. Ezek. xxxii. 8, 
where observe that the “xm are mentioned 
distinctly from ‘255, wnw and rm, the stellar, 
solar, and lunar fluxes of light in the imme- 
diately preceding verse. As a N. fem. sing. 
or plur. nox a frame of orbs capable of giving, 
(i. e. either of forming or A fae light) or the 
orbs themselves. Gen. i. 14, 16. AsaN. fem. 
sing. or plur. nxn a frame of such orbs, or 
the orbs, actually giving light. Gren. i. 1, 

IV. As aN. mas. plur. osx. ANT ONNT ὮΝ 
osanit Uri and 'THummim, lights and perfec- 
tions, mentioned Exod. xxviii. 30. Lev. viii. 8, 
as some things that were put into the breast- 
plate of the high-priest. That these did in 
some manner or other give prophetical or ora- 
cular answers from Jehovah is disputed by 
none, who pretend to believe the authority of 
the Scriptures, being evidently proved from 
Num. xxvii. 21. Sam. xxviii. 6, & al. 
But the two great questions relating to them 


are, 

Ist. Of what form and substance were these 
Urim and Thummim. 

IIdly. How or in what manner prophetic an- 
swers were delivered by them ? 

—Not to trouble the reader with rabbinical 
dreams, or what seem to me erroneous opinions 
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on this subject, I shall endeavour to clear both 
these points from the Scriptures themselves. 

Ist. As to their form and substance, it seems 
highly probable that they were no other than 
the twelve precious stones inserted into the high- 
priest’s breast-plate, (Exod. xxviii. 17, &c.) on 
which were engraven the names of the twelve 
tribes of Israel ; for, 

Ist. It is written, Exod. xxviii. 29, Aaron shall 
bear the names of the children of Israel (namely, 
those engraven on the stones) in the breast-plate 
of judgment upon his heart, when he goeth into 
the holy place, for a memorial before the Lord 
continually. And to enjoin this the more 
strongly, the same thing is expressed, ver. 30, 
and thou shalt put in the breast--plate of judgment 
the Urim and the Thummim, and they shall be 
upon Aaron’s heart when he goeth before the 

ord: and (or so) Aaron shall bear the judg- 
ment of the children of Israel upon his heart be- 

Sore the Lord continually. Who that compares 
these two verses attentively together, but must 
see that the Urim and Thummim are the sub- 
stance or matter upon which the names were 
engraven ? 

2dly. In the description of the high-priest’s 
breast-plate, given Exod. xxxix. 8, & seq. the 
Urim and Thummim are not mentioned, but 
the rows of stones are; and vice versd in the 
description, Lev. viii. 8, the Urim and Thum- 
mim are mentioned by name, and the stones 
not; therefore it is probable that the Urim and 
Thummim and the precious stones are only dif- 
ferent names for the same thing. 

3dly. If the Urim and Thummim be not the 
same with precious stones, then we must say 
that Moses, who hath so particularly described 
the most minute things relating to the high- 
priest’s dress, hath given us no description at 
all of this most stupendous part of it, which 
seems highly improbable. 

As to the 114 question, how, or in what manner 
prophetic answers were delivered by Urim and 
Thummim? It seems determined, beyond dis- 
pute, that it was by an audible voice, as at other 
times ; (Num. vii. 89.) for when David con- 
sulted Jehovah by the ephod of Abiathar, we 
read 1 Sam. xxiii. 11, Jehovah ἽΝ said, he 
will come down. So again ver. 12. Comp. also 
1 Sam. xxx. 7, 8. 2 Sam. ii. 1—5, 23, 24. 
Jud. 1. 1, 2. xx. 18. Thus then it was Je- 
hovah who returned an answer by an audible 
voice, when the priest presented himself before 
him with the Urim and Thummim. 

Who can doubt but the typical high-priest’s 
appearing continually before Jehovah with the 
names of the children of Israel upon his heart 
prefigured the appearing of the real High-priest 
in the presence of God, as intercessor for ever, in 
behalf of the true Israel, even of all those who 
come unto God by him? Who can doubt but that 
Jehovah's being sometimes (see 1 Sam. xxviii. 
6.) pleased to answer by Urim and Thummim, 
was a shadow of that spirit of truth and prophecy 
which was to be inherent in Jehovah incarnate ? 
See Deut. xxxiii. 8. 

There was a remarkable imitation of this sacred 
ornament among the Egyptians, for we learn 
from Diodorus, lib. i. p. 68, ed. Rhod. and 
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from ASlian, Var. Hist. lib. xix. cap. 34, that 
ἐς their chief-priest, who was also their supreme 
judge in civil matters, wore about his neck, by 
a * golden chain, an ornament of precious stones 
called Truth (Aanée«, the very word by which 
the L.XX render ὉΠ Exod. xxviii. 33. Lev. 
viii. 8.) and that a cause was not opened till 
the supreme judge had put on this ornament.” 
It seems probable that the Egyptians carried 
off this, as well as other sacred symbols, from 
the dispersion at Babel; for it is by no means 
credible that they should take it from the Is- 
raelites after the giving of the law. And the 
supposed priority of it to that time will account 
for Moses first making mention of it occasion- 
ally as it were, as of a thing well known. 
Exod. xxviii. 30. And I would beg the reader 
to consider whether a more rational account 
can be given of the use of many ornaments of 
the like kind, worn by kings and priests among 
all nations in all ages, than by supposing they 
were originally of divine institution, perverted 
afterwards more or less by human imagination. 

V. As aN. fem. sing. in reg. ΠΝ the hole 
which a serpent makes in the earth, q. d. a 
light hole. So Lat. specus, from specio to see. 
occ. Isa. xi. 8. Comp. ΓΟ 3 under 5,7. 

VI. Though fluidity or flowing be the natural 
condition and perfection of water and light, yet 
in other things to be flowing, flux, or fleeting, is 
an imperfection and an evil. (See Job xx. 28, 
and Bate’s Crit. Heb.) Hence as a V. ἽΝ, 
and 1x to curse, i. e. to pronounce, flux, fleeting, 
or transitory, or to wish to be so. See Gen. xii- 
3. Num. xxii. 6, 12. Jud. v. 23. 55p to make 
light of, treat as light or vile, is a word of simi- 
lar import. These two verbs occur together, 
Exod. xxii. 28. 5spn xd thou shalt not make 
light of, revile, the Aleim, nor 4xn curse the 
ruler of thy people. As a particip. Niph. mas. 
plur. ox» cursed. Mal. iii. 9. Asa N. fem. 
oo a curse. Deut. xxviii. 20. Mal. ii. 2, 

al. 


Hence G. ag« a curse, aguouus to curse. 

VII. As a N. ἫΝ plur. mime, mx, and 
mix grass, or herbs, from their flux, perishing 
nature, which is often remarked by the inspired 
writers. occ. Isa. xviii. 4. xxvi. 19. 2 K. iv. 39. 
2 Chron. xxxii. 28. mind oty “ flocks at 
grass.” Bate. 

“5x to curse, curse greatly, the doubling of the 
last radical, as usual, heightening the meaning. 
occ. Gen. v.29. As a particip. paoul. 14x 
cursed, greatly cursed. Gen. iii, 14, 17, & al. 
freq. As a particip. Hiph. mas. plur. ox 
causing or bringing the curse or destruction. 
Num. vy. 18, 19, 22, 24, 27. 

Der. Gr. axe, Lat. aér, Eng. air, aérial. Gr. 
ὧρα, Lat. hora, Eng. hour. Also year, and its 
northern relatives (see Lye’s Junius) Lat. 
aurum, and French or, gold, from its colour, 
like the light. Lat. aura, in the sense both of 
a breeze and of splendour, as Virgil, AXn. vi. 
lin. 204, aura auri, the splendour or glittering 
of gold. Also Gr. ag, the dawn; Goth. air, 
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foundations of the earth shake. 





* Comp. Gen. xli. 42; and see Grotius, De Verit. 
Relig. Christ. lib. i. cap. 16, not. 111; and Le Clerc on 
Exod. xxviii. 30. 
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Saxon @r, the same; whence Eng. early. Lat. 
aurora, the dawn, from 31x, and “y to raise. 


ΠΝ 


I. Τὸ lie in wait or ambush. Deut, xix. 11. Ps. 


x. 9, & al. freq) As Ns. ΣΝ a den where 
wild beasts lie in wait, and whence they rush 
upon their prey. Job xxxvii. 8. xxxvili. 40. 
ΣΝ an ambush, either the place, Jud. ix. 35, 
or persons, 2 Chron. xiii. 13. 


11. Asa N. fem. ΒΝ a place of lying in wait. 
1. In the plur. the fissures, cracks, or chinks, 


whereby the air on the surface of the earth 
communicates with that within, and where it 
doth, as it were, lie in wait to supply any de- 
ficiencies on either side that may happen from 
rarefaction, or &c. Gen. vii. 1], &al. 2 Κα. vii. 
19, if the Lord would make oxrw3 ΓΥΥΞῚΝ win- 
dows or holes in the heavens.—Is not this an 
infidel sneer at the Mosaic history, Gen. vii. 
11? Moses never mentions o' Awa M398 win- 
dows or holes in the heavens, but only nanx 
owt fissures or holes of or for the heavens or 
air. Isa. xxiy. 18, speaking in images taken 
from the deluge, py ni3%x the fissures on 
high are opened, (comp. Gen. vii. 11.) and the 
On high here 
being opposed to the foundations of the earth, 
does not mean in the heavens, but in the higher 
parts of the earth, as p17 is used Isa. xxxvii. 
24. Jer. xlix. 16. Obad. i. 3. Habbak. ii. 9. 


2. Sing. a hole or opening, whence smoke rushes, 


as from a lurking place. Hosea xiii. 3. 


8. Plur. cracks or holes in walls or rocks, such 


as pigeons harbour in. oce. Isa. lx. 8. 


4. Windows, spoken of the holes or openings for 


the eyes. occ. Eccles. xii. 3. See Solomon’s 
Portraiture of Old Age, by Dr Smith, p. 81, 
& seq. 2d edit. 


5. Isa. xxv. 11, “ and God shall bring down his 


pride Ὑ5 1" NID DY with the sudden gripe of his 
hands.” Bp. Lowth. And this translation 
agrees with the Targum, LXX, and Syriac 
versions, and especially with the Vulg. cum 
allisione manuum ejus, and seven of Dr Kenni- 
cott’s codices read ΞῪΝ sing. I know not, 
however, that oy ever signifies, by or with, of 
the instrument, though very frequently of con- 
comitancy. The reader therefore will consider 
for himself whether nia5x or ΙΒ Ν may not be 
referred to root ΓΤ» and the words rendered, 
and he shall bring down his { Moab’s) pride to- 
gether with the multitude of his hands, i. e. 
men, or perhaps trophies. Comp. under [ΠῚ " 
4 


Il. Asa N. ΠΡῚΝ a locust. Some place the 


word under this root, because these insects 
suddenly and unexpectedly come forth upon 
countries as from lurking places, plundering 
and destroying; but since 75x is used asa 
N. mas. and consequently the 7 is radical, it 
ought to be referred to root rra4, which see. 


AN 


To weave. See Exod, xxviii. 32. Jud. xvi. 13. 
2 K. xxiii. 7. Isa. lix. 5, 199%" they weave the 
spider's web. As a N. 25x ἃ weaver’s shuttle. 

ob vii. 6. Isa. xxxviii. 12, Comp. under pp. 
Perhaps a loom. Jud. xvi. 14. Mr Harmer, in 
the 4th vol. of his valuable Observations, 
p- 447, asks, ‘ If shuttles are not now used in 


ΓΝ 


the manufacturing of hykes, can we suppose 
they were in use in the time of Job? Yet our 
translators suppose this;” namely, in Job vii. 6. 
But there is nothing in this text that limits it 
to the manufacturing of hykes or blankets ; and 
though the inhabitants of Barbary do not now 
use the shuttle in manufacturing these, but con- 
duct every thread of the woof with their fin- 
gers, according to»Dr Shaw’s Travels, p- 224. 
yet the Doctor in the same page informs us, 
that “ at Algiers and Tunis there are looms for 
velvets, taffitees, and different sorts of wrought 
silks.” And it is certain from Homer, that 
the shuttle, κερκις, was used in weaving by the 
ancient Greeks. See Il. xxii. lin. 440, 448. 
Odyss. v- lin. 62. 

Hence ἀράχνη, the Greek name for a spider ; 
and the fable of a Lydian woman named 
Arachne being metamorphosed into that insect. 
See Ovid, Metam. lib. vi. fab. 4. From the 
Greek ἀράχνη are plainly derived the Lat. 
aranea, and French araignée, a spider. 

TIN with a radical, but mutable, 7. 

I. Asa V. to pluck off or crop, as from a tree. 
oce. Ps. Ixxx. 13. Cant. v. 1. 

II. Asa N. fem. plur. nw» stalls for horses or 
other beasts, where they pluck or crop their 
food. occ. 2 Chron. ix. 25. mix the same. 
oce. 1 K. iv. 26, or v. 6. 2 Chron. xxxii. 28. 

III. As a Ν. ἽΝ and mx plur. ox and 
ΓΝ a lion, so called “ from plucking or snatch- 
ing off his prey, Qu?” says Mr Bate, or from 
his remarkably tearing it to pieces; a circum- 
stance particularly noted by the sacred (see 
Gen. xlix. 9. Deut. xxxiii. 22. Ps. vii. 3. 
xxii. 14, Hos. xiii.8. Mic. v. 7 or 8.) and by 
the heathen writers : 

Thus Virgil, Ain. ix. 339, &c. 


Impastus ceu plena \eo per ovilia turbans, 
(Suadet enim vesana fames ) manditque trahitque 
Molle pecus. 


The famish’d /ion thus with hunger bold 
O’erleaps the fences of the nightly fold, 
And fears the peaceful flocks. —DRYDEN. 


Comp. Homer, Il. xi. lin. 176. 

- When the lion,” says Buffon, Hist. Nat. tom. 
viii. p. 124, “leaps on his prey, he gives aspring 
of ten or fifteen feet, falls on, seizes it with his 
fore-paws, la dechire avec ses ongles, tears it 
with his claws, and afterwards devours it with 

‘his teeth.” 

YS Chald. see, behold, lo. Dan. vii. 2,& al. It 
may be either from’ Heb. 91x the light, or by 
transposition, from Heb. 1x5 2 pers. plur. im- 
per. of ΤΙΝ fo see. 

t87 Asa N. a cedar. See under py. 

TIAN It denotes “ to go in a track, and as aN. 
a common road, highway, path, constant course, 
or settled customary way; a traveller.” Bate. 

I. To go in a track or high road, (as it were) 
oce. Job xxxiy. 8. Comp. Mat. vii. 13. Asa 
N. mx @ traveller. Jud. xix. 17. 2 Sam. xii. 
4, a way, a track, a path, a road. Gen. xlix. 
17. Comp. Job xii. 15. Ps. xvi. 11. a way, 
manner, custom. Gen. xviii. 11. So plur. 
nimix. Jud. v. 6, Job vi. 18, 19, & al. As a 
N. fem. in reg. ΓΥΤῚΝ plur. nInN4Kx @ company 
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of travellers, a caravan. occ. Gen. xxxvii. 25. 
sa. xxi. 13. 

II. Asa N. fem. mmm, in reg. nmmKx α cus- 
tomary settled allowance or meal of victuals. oce. 
2 K. xxv. 30. Jer. xl. 5. lii. 34. Prov. xv. 17. 
See Bate’s Crit. Heb. 

i the idea of the word is length, long. 

. In Kal, to be or grow long, as boughs. Ezek. 
xxxi. 5. In Hiph. to draw out in length, as 
ropes, Isa. liv. 2.—as the tongue, in derision, 
Isa. lvii. 4.—as a furrow, Ps. exxix. 3. 1 K. 
viii. 8, 14x“ and they (the priests) lengthened 
out, i. 6. drew out some way, but not entirely, Ὁ 
the staves (of the Mosaic ark) and the ends of 
the staves appeared out in the * holy of holies 
(yx yn from the ark, says 2 Chron. v. 9.) 
sop by on the front of the oracle, but did not ap- 
pear without, namely in the other sanctuary. 
Dr Prideaux (Connex. vol. i. p. 150, Ist edit. 
8vo.) justly observes that this text, which how- 
ever he does not seem to have clearly under- 
stood, (comp. Bp. Patrick’s note,) plainly 
proves that the staves were put through the 
rings made for them, not on the sides of the ark, 
but on the two ends of it. For had they been 
on the sides of the ark lengthways, they would, 
on their being drawn out, have reached to- 
wards the side-wall, and not have been seen 
from the ark, on the front of the oracle.t Asa 
N. ΤῊΝ length or long. See Gen. vie 15. xiii. 
17. ‘Ezek. xvii. 3. Job xi- 9. 

II. Of time. In Kal, to be lengthened or pro- 
longed. Gen, xxvi. 8. Exod. xx. 12. In Hiph. 
to lengthen, prolong. Deut. iv. 26, 40. xi. 9. 
& al. Also, to remain or continue a long time. 
Num. ix. 19, 22. Prov. xxviii. 2. Comp. Dan. 
iy. 24 or 27.. Hence Lat. arceo, to drive - off 
or away. 

III. In Hiph. to advance, proceed, prosper. 
Thus used as a participle, “ Eccles. vii. 15. 
There is a just man that perishes in his right- 
eousness, and there is a wicked man 7x1) Who 
advances,’ thrives, continues getting forward in 
his wickedness. Eccles. viii. 12, Though a sinner 
do evil a hundred times, 15 xD and pros- 
perity be to him.” Bate’s Crit. Heb. which by 
all means see. Asa N. fem. 7>11x “ progress, 
getting ground, or advancing. 2 Chron. xxiv. 
13. 74x dyn and progress, advancing, went 
on to the work.” So Neh. iv. 1. As aN. 
fem. ᾿Ξ ἽΝ» in reg. ND4K, progress, getting for- 
ward, prosperity, Isa. lviii. 8. Jer. viil. 22, 
“ why then doth not nr 1x the recovery of the 
daughter of my people go on?’ “ So also, ch. 
xxx, 17. xxxiii. 6, says Bate, it is not health 
nor plaster, but the progress or getting for- 
ward.” 

IV. Chald. qx expedient, fitting. occ. Ezra 
iv. 14. 

DIN 

Asa N. pax a palace, 

] 8 See under 1. 


See under Ὁ“. 








* So W'T/P is used for the holy of holies, Lev. xvi. 3, 16, 
17, 20, 23, & al. : 
+ The print therefore which I have given of the ark 
on which the cherubim stood, in this respect, is wrong. 


But the reader will easily correct it by his imagination. 


DSN 


DIR 

I. Chald. low, inferior. occ. Dan. ii. 39. The 
word is used in the same sensein the Targums. 
See Castell. Lex. Heptag. 

II. Chald. As a N. the earth. (Greek soa) 
either on account of its inferior situation, (see 
Ps, ciii. 11.) or from Heb. yox the same, y 
being, as usual, changed into ἢ. It occurs in 
the emphatic form xy x. Dan. ii. 35. Jer. x. 
11, & al. 

ys 

Occurs not as a V. but asa N. fem. px the 
earth, the dry land, Gen. i. 10, so called on ac- 
count of its readily breaking or crumbling to 
pieces, from y> to break to pieces, which see. 


PON Chald. 

Occurs not asa V. but asa N. fem. xprx the 
earth. Once, Jer. x. 11. It is perhaps a de- 
rivative from p> to attenuate, as ytx from γ᾽ to 
break to pieces. 

Wis 

To betroth, espouse. Deut. xx. 7,& al. AsaN. 
fem. in reg. nwix espousals, betrothing. Psal. 
xxl. 3, thou hast not withholden (the execution 
of) the betrothing of his lips. Christ betrothed 
the church, and gave himself for it, (see Hos. 
ii. 19, 20.) Eph. ν. 25, & seq. but to enable him 
to complete his marriage and make the church 
happy with himself, he was, in his human nature, 
invested with a kingdom, with everlasting life, 
and with power to overcome all his enemies, as 
it follows in the Psalm. 


WN 

I. Asa N. wx fire, the well-known emblem of 
wrath. See inter al. Ezek. xxxvi. 5. Zeph. iii. 
8, freq. occ. May not this word be a deriva- 
tive from ws being, substance, and so eminently 
denote the substance or matter of the heavens, 
i. e. subsisting in atoms, without cohesion or 
such-like accidents ? : 

II. wx is, according to the printed copies, used 
for ws is, 2 Sam. xiv. 19. Mic. vi. 10. But 
in Samuel many of Dr Kennicott’s codices read 
wx and four or six ws; soin Micah many read 
w*xit and one Ψ 1. 

111. As aN. wwe, plur. owe a fire-offering, 
an offering made by fire. Exod. xxix. 18, Ley. 
iv. 35, & al. freq. 

IV. AsaN. wx, fem. τῶν see under pws. 

VY. Chald. Asa N. mas. plur. emphat. x:wx 
(perhaps from Heb. ws substance, substantial- 
ness) foundations. occ. Ezra iv. 12. vy. 16, and 
with a suffix, Ezra vi. 3. And hence 
VI. AsaN. fem. plur. in reg. snywx, or (ac- 
cording to more than twenty of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices) ΣΎΝ, foundations. So Targ. xanwxr 
and Syr. mpxnw, her foundations. occ. Jer. 1. 
15, where the prophet, speaking of Babylon, 
uses the word in the Chaldee sense, Her "Αδαμ 
dations are fallen, her walls are thrown down. 
But to this interpretation it is objected, that 
foundations cannot fall. I reply, foundations in 

eneral cannot, but those of the walls of Baby- 
on might. For Herodotus, who had been 
himself at that city, informs us, (lib. i. cap. 178, 
edit. Gale) that it was surrounded first by a 
deep and wide ditch full of water, xrn ὕδατος, 
and then by its stupendous walls, fifty royal cu- 
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WW 


bits broad, and two hundred high; that the 
earth thrown out of the ditch was made into 
bricks, with which they first lined (Herod. 
built) both sides of the ditch, and then built the 
wall in the same manner, esmav σρωτὰ μὲν τῆς 
ταῷρου τὰ χειλεω" δευσερα δε, αὐτὸ ro σειχίος) Tov 
αὐτὸν φροπον. Supposing then that the scarp or 
inner wall of the ditch served for a foundation 
to the wall of the city (which is highly proba- 
ble, though I do not find that Herodotus di- 
rectly asserts it) it is very easy to conceive how 
such a foundation or foundations, being built in 
a marshy soil (as was that of Babylon) and con- 
tinually exposed to the undermining power of 
the water in the ditch, and pressed by such a 
prodigious weight, might give way, and fall.* 

WWS I. Asa V. in Hith. to be grieved, angry, 
or, as it were fired at oneself. oce. Isa. xlvi. 8; 
where the LX X orivatzars be ye distressed, and 
Vulg. confundamini, be ye confounded; but 
Bate, “ Be ye on fire, as Luke xxiv. 32, this 
new force, vigour, or burning of the heart, being 
what the verb expresses.” See more in Crit. 
Heb. So Vitringa ‘incendimini, be ye inflam- 
ed, with ardent zeal, namely, for my glory and 
the true religion.” Comp. Jer. xx. 9. Psal. 
Xxxix. 4, 

II. Asa N. fem. mwwx, and plur. mas. in reg. 
‘wswx. The latter word is in Isa. xvi. 7, ren- 
dered by our translators foundations ; but since 
the three following verses relate to the vineyards 
and wine with which the country of Moab 
abounded, the reader will consider for himself, 
whether *w'wx may not be best interpreted with 
Vitringa, of the earthen jars or flagons (name- 
ly, such as had been baked by fire), in which it 
is highly probable the ancient Moabites, like 
the + modern Easterns, kept their wine which 
they had stored up in the fortified city of Kir 
Hareseth. So osazy "ζῶν, Hos. iii. 1, seems 

_to mean jars or flagons of wine, as we render 
it. Andif so, mwswx fem. in 2 Sam. vi. 19. 
1 Chron. xvi. 3. Cant. 1]. 5, may not improba- 
bly denote a smaller jar of the same sort, as 
Vitringa explains it. 

Der. Lat. asso, to roast, Eng. ashes. Hence 
also, but immediately from the dialectical xnwx 
the Greeks had {πρὶν Ἕσσια, denoting the fire, 
and the Romans their Vesta,t to whom the 
unextinguished fire, kept up by the Vestal vir- 
gins,§ was consecrated, or rather whose emblem 
or representative the unextinguished fire was ; 
for it does not appear that among the Romans 
Vesta had any personal representation ; and 
Ovid, Fast. lib. vi. 1. 298, expressly affirms she 
had not, 


Effigiem nullam Vesta nec Ignis habent. 


See more in Spence’s Polymetis, p. 81, 82. __ 
Further, Ἥφαιστος Hephaistos, the Greek name 





* See Calmet’s Plan of the City of Babylon in his Dic- 
tionary. ‘ 

+ See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 373. 

t Ovid, Fast. lib. vi. 

Nec tu aliud Vestam nisi vivam infellige Flammam. 


$ See more in Vossius, De Orig. et Prog. Idol. lib. ii. 
cap. 65; and in Hyde, Relig. Vet. Pers. cap. 7. 


ἼΩΝ 82 pws 


of Vulcan, the god of fire, may be derived 
either from xnwx ἈΝΤ the father of fire, or 
from wx an the father fire; for Orpheus in 
his hymns calls ‘Hpaieros himself axanaroy rug 
unwearied fire, κόσμοιο μέρος, στοιχειον ὠμέμιῷες, 
a part of the world, pure element, φως ἀμίαντον; 
unpolluted light. 
‘TWN See under A tw 
UN 
ecurs as a N, once Ley. xxi. 20, and is con- 
strued a testicle, but by the context seems rather 
to mean some sharp biting humour, or tetter, 
from qw> to bite ; ἼΩΝ mI overspread with a 
tetter, or the like. Comp. mm, and Bate’s 
Crit. Heb. in τῶν. 
ΩΝ 
Occurs not asa V. but asa N. 5wx an oak, as 
appears by a comparison of 1 Sam. xxxi. 13, 
with 1 Chron. x. 12. So Theodotion in Sam. 
renders it 3gv;. Bate refers it to the root 5w> 
from the oak’s casting its acorns. It occurs 
also Gen. xxi. 33. 1 Sam. xxii. 6. From this 
word may be derived the name of the famous 
asylum opened by Romulus between two 
groves of oaks *at Rome. And as Abraham, 
Gen. xxi. 33, agreeably no doubt to the insti- 
tutes of the patriarchal religion, planted an oak 
in Beersheba and called on the name of Jehovah 
the everlasting God (comp. Gen. xiii. 18. xviii. 
1.) so we find that oaks were sacred among 
the idolaters also. Ye shall be ashamed of the 
oaks which ye have chosen, says Isaiah, (ch. i. 
29.) to the idolatrous Israelites. And in 
Greece we meet, in very early times, with 
the famous + oracle of Jupiter at the oaks 
of Dodona. Among the Greeks and Romans 
we have, sacra Jovi quercus, the oak sacred to 
Jupiter, even to a proverb. And in Gaul and 
Britain we find the highest religious regard paid 
to the same tree and its misletoe, under the di- 
rection of the Druids,{ i. e. the Oak-prophets 
or priests. Few are ignorant that the misletoe, 
or missoldine,§ is indeed a very extraordi 
plant, not to be cultivated in the earth, but always 
growing upon some other tree, as upon the oak, 
apple, or ἄς. “ The Druids (says Pliny), | 
hold nothing more sacred than the misletoe and 
the tree on which it is produced, provided it be 
the oak. They make choice of groves of oak, 
on their own account, nor do they perform any of 
their sacred rites without the leaves of those 
trees, so that one may suppose that they are for 
this reason called, by a Greek etymology, 
Druids. And whatever misletoe grows on the 
oak (enimvero quicquid adnascatur illis) they 
think is sent from heaven, and is a sign of God 





* So Dionysius Halicarn. lib. ii. cap. 15, Meogiey δυοιν 
δρυμῶν. ' 

+ Of which see Homer Odyss. xiv. lin. 327, 398, Odyss. 
xix. lin. 296, 297. Il. xvi. lin, 233, 234, and Mr Pope’s 
Notes on lin. 285, and 288, of his translation, and Herodo- 
tus, lib. ii. cap. 52—58. 

"Ἢ So called from the Celtic deru, Greek devs, an oak. 

§ The name is from the German miste/, the same, so 
called because it is mived with another tree, and Saxon 
tan (Danish tiene, Dutch teene), a twig, sprig, or shoot. 
See Martinius, Lexic. Etymol. in Viscus, and Junius Ety- 
mol. Anglican. in MIssELDEN. 

|| Nat. Hist. lib. xvii. cap. 44. See also universal Histo- 
ry, vol. xviii. p. 543, 516-548. and vol. xix. p. 24, 77. 





himself having chosen that tree. This, how- 
ever, is very rarely found, but when discovered 
is treated with great ceremony.—They call it 
by a name * which in their language signifies 
the curer of all ills (omnia sanantem), and hay- 
ing duly prepared their feasts and sacrifices un- 
der the tree, they bring to it two white bulls, 
whose horns are then for the first time tied. 
The priest, dressed in a white robe, ascends 
the tree, and with a golden pruning-hook cuts off 
the misletoe, which is received in a white sagum 
or sheet.+ Then they sacrifice the victims, 
praying that God would bless his own gift to 
those on whom he has bestowed it.” Is it pos- 
sible for a Christian to read this account with- 
out thinking of him who was the desire of all 
nations, of the Man whose name was the 
BRANCH, who had indeed no father on earth, 
but came down from heaven ; was given to heal 
all our ills, and after being cut off through the 
divine counsel, was wrapped in fine linen, and 
laid in the sepulchre, for our sakes? 1 cannot 
forbear adding, that the misletoe was a sacred 
emblem to other Celtic nations, as for instance 
to the ancient inhabitants of Italy. The gol- 
den branch of which Virgil speaks so largely in 
the 6th book of the Auneis, and without which he 
says no one could return from the infernal regions 
(see lin, 126, &c.) seems an allusion to the 
misletoe, as he himself plainly intimates, by 
comparing it to that plant, lin. 205, &c. 
And was not the Cumean Sybil a Celtic 
Druidess ? 
DWN 
I. To be guilty, liable to punishment or penalty, 
or actually to undergo it. “ It differs from yon, 
which is erring or committing the crime,” 
Bate. Ley. iv. 13, 22, 27, & al. freq. In 
Hiph. to treat as guilty, exact the penalty Jrom. 
Ps. vy. 11. This V. has been confounded with 
itaw to be desolate. Psal. xxxiv. 22, 23. Isa. 
xxiv. 6. Ezek. vi. 6. Hos. xiii. 16, or xiy. 1, 
but in all these passages signifies either to be 
guilty, or to undergo the penalty of guilt. In 
Niph. to be treated as guilty, to suffer the penal- 
ty of guilt, Joeli. 18. Comp. Hos. v. 15. As 
a participle or participial N. owx guilty, Gen. 
xlii. 21. As aN. own guilt, guiltiness, Gen. 
xxvi. 10. Psal. Ixviii. 22. Jer. li. 5. Also, 
damage. Num. ν. 7, and he shall restore, 
ἼΣΩΝ nx his damage, i. 6. the damage he hath 
done, in its full value—and he shall give it 
15 owx wrx (to him) to whom the damage 
(was done.) Also, an offering or sacrifice for 
guilt, a trespass- or guilt-offering (Lev. v. 6, 7, 
16, & al.) to which the guilt or penalty was 
typically transferred, as it was really to the great 
trespass-offering Christ Jesus. Comp. Psal. 
Ixix. 6. Isa. lili. 10. Rom. viii. 3. 2 Cor. y. 
21. Gal. iii. 13. 1 Pet. ii. 24. Asa N. fem. 





* We are told that the Germans to this day call the 
misletoe of the oak by the old name guthyl, or gutheyl, 
that is, good heal, and ascribe extraordinary virtues to it. 
See Universal Hist. vol. xix. p. 94. But compare Mallet’s 
Northern Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 147. 

+ The reader may see this very extraordinary ceremony 


represented to the eye in a print designed by Hoyman, and 
> 


entitled The Dru or the Conversion of the Britons to 
Christianity, and sold by Knapton and Dodsley. 


ἸῺΝ 


ΤΟΝ guilt, guiltiness. Ley. ἵν. 3. xxii. 16. 
Ps, Ixix. 6. pnw Mawr the guilt or sin of Sa- 
maria, Amos viii. 14, plainly. means the golden 
calf which was set up by Jeroboam, and wor- 
shipped in Dan. Comp. 1 K. xii. 30. Hos. viii. 
5. Deut. ix. 21. 

I. AsaN. in the Chaldee form, xm»wx Ashima, 
the Aleim of the men of Hamath, mentioned 2 
K. xvii. 30. The word, if uncompounded, 
should mean the atoner, expiator. ‘The Rab- 
bins say the emblem was a goat, or of a form 
compounded of a manand a goat, as the Roman 
poets describe the Satyrs and Pan. And in- 
deed it. seems probable that this idol was of a 
form in which the goat was prevalent, since 
that lustful animal seems a very proper, and is 
indeed a scriptural, emblem of a vicarious atoner, 
as bearing the body of the sins of the flesh. See 
Lev. iv. 23, 24. ix. 15. x. 16. xvi. 7 


In the Samaritan version ΤΩΝ is used for the 


Heb. xpx a kind of goat, Deut. xiv. 5. 

It is known to every one who is acquainted 
with the mythology of the heathen, how strong- 
ly and generally they retained the tradition of 
an atonement or expiation for sin; although 
they expected it from a false object, and by 
wrong means. We find it expressed in very 
clear terms among the Romans, even so late as 
the time of Horace, lib. i. ode 2, lin. 29. 


Cui dabit partes scelus expiandi 
Jupiter ? 


And whom to expiate the horrid guilt 
Will Jove appvint ὃ 


The answer in the poet, is, Apollo the second 
person of the heathen Tvinity, 

ywN | 

Occurs not as a V. and for the N. yw'x see 
under rw. 

WR : 

Occurs not as a V. but in the Lexicons several 
nouns are placed under this supposed root. 

I. AsaN. mas. plur. o-pwx, and Chald, »awx 
and emphat. x*swx are mentioned as a kind of 
conjurers or magicians among the Babylonians. 
They might perhaps be so called from the Heb. 
aw to breathe, on account of the divine afflations 
or inspirations they laid claim to, and which, 
perhaps, like the conjuring priests among the 
North American Indians, they pretended to 
blow into others. Dan. i. 20. ii. 27. iv. 4, & 


Il. AsaN. fem. mpwx a quiver. See under 


τιξῷ. 
III. Asa N. mipwx dung, a dunghill. 
der npw. 


See un- 


Ws 


4 
Γ 


I.- In Kal, intransitively, to proceed, go forward. 


oce. Prov. iv. 14. ix. 6. to be successful, pros- 
perous. Ps. xli. 3. So Ps. x. 6. to generation 
and generation, i. 6. to several generations \wx 
(for swxx) I shall proceed, prosper, or, (taking 
ἼΩΝ for a particle) proceeding, prospering, 
without adversity. Also transitively, to cause 
to proceed, to put forward. Prov. xxiii. 19. 
So Psal. xvii. fi. Dw’ prosper us now, they 
have compassed me, or (Keri) us. Comp. ver. 
7—9. to help forward, give success to. occ, Isa. 


o 
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ἼΩΝ 


i. 17. In Hiph. to lead forwards. oce. Isa. iii. 
12. ix. 16. Asa N. Swe a step, proceeding, 
progress. Job xxiii. 11, xxxi. 7. (where it is 
fem. comp. Psal. xxxvii. 31.) Psal. xvii. 5, 11. 
xl. 3. xliv. 19. Prov. xiv. 15. Hence in the 
form of a N. mas. plur. in reg. “wx is used to 
express the continued progress or success of the 
person or persons of whom it is predicated. 
Ps. i. 1. ii. 12, & al. freq. But observe it is 
construed with pronoun suffixes like a particle, 

as ΠΊΩΝ successful or happy thee. Deut. xxxiii. 
29. Ps. exxviii. 2; Do wx successful you. Isa. 
xxxil. 20; ὍΝ successful him, Prov. xiy. 21. 
xvi. 20; just as the Hebrew say qonx after 
thee, &c. and not unlike the Latin compliment 
we have in Plautus, Stich. v. 4,27. Bene te, 
bene vos, &c. ἽΝ, sing. is used in like man- 
ner. Prov. xxix. 18, but eight of Dr Kenni- 
cott’s codices there read το ἽΝ. 

II. In Kal, and Hiph. to esteem, or call prosper- 
ous or happy, or perhaps to wish success or pros-. 
perity to. Gen, xxx. 13. Job xxix. 11, Psal. 
Ixxii. 17. Mal. iii. 12, 15. 

ΠῚ. ἼΩΝ a relative word, referring to somewhat 
going before, either expressed or understood, 
and so causing the sentence to proceed or go for- 
ward without interruption or repetition. 

1. The pron. relative, who, which, whom. Exod. 
xiv. 13, & al. freq. 

2. The conjunction, that. Eccles. viii. 12. 

3. For the cause that, or because that. Gen. 
xxxiv. 13. In as much as. Deut. xxx. 16. In 1 
Sam. xv. 20, snynw wx may be understood 
either interrogatively, and wwx rendered that, 
or because, (have I done evil), that, or because, 
I have obeyed the voice of the Lord? Orit may 
be ploanastic, as the Gr. ὅσι is often used. 

4. In the manner that, as. Jer. xxxiii. 22. 

5. At the time that, when. Gen. xxx. 38. Ley. 
iv. 22. 

6. The place that, where. Exod. xxxii. 34. Τὸ 
is evident that in the four last usages of Swx 
some words expressive of the cause, manner, 
time, or place, must be understood. 

7. Whereas. Exod. xiv. 13. 

8. With 5 prefixed, ἼΣΝΞ as, according as, when, 
because, asthe sense may require. See Gen. 
vii. 9. Exod. xxxii. 19. Num. xxvii. 14. 

IV. AsaN. fem. wows and mwe (2 K. xvii. 
16. Comp. Deut. vii. 5.) plur. ΣΥΝ and 
oswx. This word after the LX X and Vulg. 
hath been generally rendered a grove, or groves. 
But in many of the texts below quoted, it 
certainly cannot have this meaning, which, 
however, I apprehend must be admitted in some 
passages, as Deut. xii. 3, you shall overthrow 
their altars, and break their pillars, and burn 
omsws their * groves with fire, and hew down 





* We may observe that Virgil, with his usual accura- 
cy, represents the Canaanitish Dido as having her sacred 
grove at Carthage, Ain. i. lin, 445, 450. 


Lucus in a media, LETISSIMUS umbra,— 
Hic templum Junoni ingens Sidonia Dido 
Condebat. 


Full in the centre of the town there stood 
“ς In branchy pride,” a venerable wood ; 
Sidonian Dido here with solemn state 
Did Juno’s temple build and consecrate. 
᾿ D DeyDeEn, altered 


NON 


-oritbx “Spe the graven images of their gods ; 
where observe that pa‘nwx is distinguished 
both from their pillars and from the graven ima- 
ges of their gods. So likewise Deut. vii. 
5. Comp. Exod. xxxiy. 13. Again, Deut. 
xvi. 21. py Ὁ9 ΣΝ 12 yon Xd thou shalt not 
plant to thyself'a grove of any trees near to the 
altar of Jehovah thy Aleim; for I cannot tind 
that the V. ywo is ever applied to the setting up 
of an idol, but its proper meaning is to plant a 
tree, or thelike. In Jud. vi. 25—28, likewise 
I think ; ΣΝ may best be interpreted a grove. 
though the very name itself seems designed as 

‘an idolatrous confession to the natural agents 
worshipped in these groves of their independent 
powers in causing and promoting vegetation. 
But in far the greater number of passages where 
the word occurs, it stands for an idol or idols, 
as Jud. iii. 7. 1 K. xiv. 23. xv. 13. xvi. 13. 
xviii. 19. 2 K. xvii. 10, 16. xxi. 7. xxiii. 4, 6, 
7, 2 Chron. xy. 16. xxxiii. 19. Isa. xvii. 8. xxvii. 
9. It seems to mean the blesser or blessers, the 
authors of present and temporal, and perhaps of 
future bliss and happiness. Doubtless this, like 
the other names of their idols, was an attribute 
of the material heavens ; but from the feminine 
name ;Twx there seems to be a mixture of a 
perverted tradition of the promise, Gen. iii. 
15, and from this goddess they had perhaps some 
confused expectation of a future saviour and 
deliverer. Comp. nxdpm under yb. Hence, 
the latter heathen had their Venus and her son 
Cupid. -See Lucretius, lib. i. at the beginning, 
Selden De Diis Syris, and Hutchinson’s Mo- 
ses Princip. part li. p. 504, and Trin. of the 
Gentiles, p. 288. 

V. Asa N. s»wxn some kind of tree so called 
from its thriving, flourishing, or perpetual viri- 
dity ; perhaps the box-tree, as the Vulg. renders 
it in Isaiah. oce. Isa. xli. 19. lx. 13. Ezek. 
xxvii. 6,—thy benches have they made of ivory 
p‘wxna (read as one word) inlaid in box (see 
Targum. Jonath.) from the isles of Chittim, 
Vulg. de insulis Italie, from the islands of Italy, 
which were then famous, as they are to this day, 
for box-trees. See Bochart, vol. i. 158, and 
Bate’s Crit. Heb. On Ezek. xxvii. 6, I con- 
cur with Bochart, Scheuchzer, Lowth, and 
other learned men, that ΝΞ should be con- 
sidered as one word, though printed in all the 
editions I have seen as two, and though in none 
of Dr Kennicott’s it is read as one. Thus 35n5 
mp Isa. ii. 20, Ὁ ima 2 Chron. xxxiv. 
6. psy "5 Lam. iv. 3, ΤΠ Ὑ Job xxix. 21, 
should respectively be read as one word; and 
indeed in the four latter instances these readings 
are favoured by Dr Kennicott’s codices. 

As it is very usual in modern times to inlay 
box, and other hard woods that will take a polish, 
with ivory, so from Virgil, Ain. x. lin. 135— 
7, we learn that this was an ancient practice. 





Quale per artem 
. Inclusum buxo aut Oricia Terebintho 
Lacet ebur. 





VI. Chald. xowrx a wall. See under sw. 

NNN Chald. 

The same as Heb. mmx, to come. Ezra v. 
{6 Isa. xxi. 12: in which latter passage ob- 
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TINS 


serve that an Edomite is the speaker. In 
Aph. sn to bring. Dan, iii, 13. y. 13. 
Comp. under 7nx VIII. ) 

TINN 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, τ. 

I. To come, come to, tome near, approach, come 
speedily. Deut. xxxiii. 2. Job iii. 25. Prov. i. 
27. Isa. xli. 25, & al. As a N. fem. plur. 
nvnx things coming, things to come. oce. Isa. xli. 
23. xlv. Il. Asa N. with a formative ", nx 
access, entrance. occ. Ezek. xl. 15. 

II. As-a N. mx plur. mmx, ΠΝ minx and 
nnx a sign or token, in general any thing that 
shows, or causeth to come into the mind any 
other thing, whether past, (Num. xvi. 38. xvii. 

10.) present (Jud. vi. 17.*) or future, (1 Sam. 
xiv. 10. Isa. xx. 3. Ezek. iv. 3. which might 
not otherwise appear: even a future thing is 
sometimes given as a sign of a thing present or 
future. Exod. iii. 12. 1 Sam. ii. 34. 2 K. xix. 
29. Isa. vii. 14. Jer. xliv. 29, 30. It is fre- 
quently applied to miraculous signs. See inter 
al. Exod. iv. 8, 9, 17, 28, 30. viii. 23. x. 1, 2. 

Gen. iv. 15, should be rendered, And the Lord 
gave Cain a sign, (i. 6. worked some miracle to 
convince him) that whosoever found him should 
not kill him. Comp. Exod. x. 2. in Heb. 

III. Asa N. fem. plur. nnx ensigns, and it 
should seem of the smaller or inferior kind, such 
as flags or the like. occ. Num. ii. 2, where 527 
and nnx are different things. Comp. 5a‘. 

IV. Asa N. nx a coulter, which comes before 
the ploughshare in ploughing. So Pliny, 
«ς Culter vocatur, predensam, prius quam pro- 
scindatur,terram secans, futurisque sulcis vestigia 
prescribens incisuris, quas resupinus in arando 
mordeat vomer. ‘That is called the coulter 
which cuts the stiff ground, before it is broken 
up, thus marking out the future furrows to the 
slanting ploughshare.” Nat. Hist. lib. xviii. 
cap. 18. 1 Sam. xiii. 20. Isa. 11. 4. Joel 11. 
15, & al. 

VY. snx a pron. of the first person, denoting, 
the presence of the person speaking, me. freq. 
oce. For snx‘ Isa. xliv. 24, not only the Keri, 
but twenty of Dr Kennicott’s codices have 
‘nx, and seventeen ‘nx "2 in two words, and 
so it is printed in Walton’s Polyglott. Comp. 
LXX and Vulg. 

VI. nx or mnx, thou, a pronoun of the second 
person, denoting one near or present, and ad- 
dressed to him or her, as such. freq. occ. Also, 
of thee, thine. 1 K. xxi. 12, & al. plur. onx 
ye, freq. occ. 

VII. nx a particle denoting nearness, approach. 

1. The very substance of a thing, the, the very.t 





* French translat.—* un signe pour montrer que c’est 
toi qui parles avec moi—a sign to show that it is thou who 
est with me.”’ Diodati, ‘*dammi un segno che tu sez 
esso, tu che parli meco—give me a sign that thou art that 
very person, thou who speakest with me.’ And ina 
note he explains desso, by ‘* ilgrande i di Dio, il quale 
ὅρου, appariva, the great angel of » who often ap- 
peared. 
* And thus, I think with many very learned men, it is 
to be understood, Gen. iv. 1., where Eve, on the birth of 
her first-born, says, J have gotten ‘TIT’ NN WR a man 
the very, or, even Jehovah ; referring to the evangelica 
romise, Gen. iii. 15, of the seed of the woman, who should 
ruise the serpent’s head; which promise, however, it is 


nN 


Comp. axp V.) It is prefixed to nouns. 

he Lexicons say, that when joined with a 
verb, it denotes the accusative case, if the verb 
be active ; see Gen. i. 1, & al. freq. but the no- 
minative if the verb be passive or neuter. Gen. 
xxvil. 45. Deut. xx. 8. Josh. vii. 15, & al. 
freq. But in truth it is the sign of no particu- 
lar case, that distinction being unknown in He- 
brew. See Josh. xxii. 17. Ezek. xxxv. 10. 
Num. x. 2. 1 Sam. xvii. 34. 2 Sam. xv. 23. 
Neh. ix. 12, 34. 2 K. vi. 5. 

This particle is sometimes, in construction with 
pronoun suffixes, written with a Ἵ inserted, mx; 
as MN thee, 1 Kings xxii. 24. Ezek. ii. 6; 
anixn from him, 1 Kings xxii. 7, & al. 

2. With to, towards. Exod. i. 1. Deut. vii. 8. 

3. nxn from with, from the, French d’avec. 
Deut. xviii. 3. Zech. xiv. 17. 

VIII. Chald. τῶν and xnx to come. Ezra v. 
3, 16. Infin. xnm Dan. iii. 2. In Hiph. 
changing both the Alephs into Jods, sn he 
caused to come, brought. Dan. v. 13. Comp. 
Dan. iii. 13. ν. 2, 3. 

Der. At, with, the, thee, thou. 

JOS 

Denotes strength, both passive and active. 

I, As a N. yn strong, like the bones. Job xxxiii. 
19, when, (as is used, ch. i. 13.) the multitude 
of his bones (is) strong, i. e, in his full strength. 
See Scott. 

II. As a N. ynsx strong, as a fortress. Num. 
xxix. 21,—as the foundations (inner part of the 
shell) of the earth. Mic. vi. 2. 

111. Asa N. fem. nx, and with pronoun suf- 
fixes jnx, plur. n12Nx and nsnx a she-ass, from 
her passive strength, which is perhaps greater in 
proportion to her bulk than that of any other 
species of quadruped.* Num. xxii. 22, 23, 25, 
& al. freq. 

IV. Asa N. yn‘x strong, forcible, violent, as a 
torrent or river, Deut. xxi. 4. Psal. lxxiy. 15. 
Amos v. 24.—as a warlike nation, Jer. v. 15.— 
as men, Job xii. 19. It is used as a substan- 
tive, strength, force. Gen. xlix. 24. Exod. xiv. 
27. Comp. Proy. xili. 15, where observe the 
paronomasia. 

ὟΝ. ΣΝ mo the month Ethanim, the seventh 
month, nearly answering to Sept. O. S. So 
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plain, from her mistake, she did not perfectly comprehend. 
Our Eng. translation here seems indefensible, Ist, Be- 
cause, notwithstanding the passages alleged by Noldius 


and others, I cannot find any one text where MX clear! 
signifies from. 2dly, Supposing there were several suc 


texts, MX cannot so signify here ; because it is as certain 
arule as any in the Hebrew language, that where two 


nouns with NN between them immediately follow a verb, 
' the latter noun is an apposition with, or relates to, the 
same subject asthe former, especially if the latter noun 
be a proper name. See inter al. Gen. iv. 2. vi. 10. xxvi. 
_ 34, Josh. xxiv. 3. Ezek. iv. 1, and comp. Isa, viii, 2. Ezek. 
Xxxiv. 23. Jer. xvii. 13. Ps. Ixxxiv. 4. 

And I know notofany exception to the rule here given, 
unless in passages where it is impossible to make the 
sense, as, for example, Gen. xlii. 4. 2 Sam. xix. 16. Isa. 
XxXvilil. 15; and even of such instances there are, I be- 
lieve, very few. Geddes renders Gen. iv. 1, “ I have ac- 
quired a godlike man-child.” But surely the incommu- 
nicable name /T1iT* must not be degraded to the sense of 
godlike. 

* <* L’ane est peut-etre de tous les animaux celui qui, 
relativement a son volume, peut porter Je plus grand 
poids.” Buffon, Hist. Nat. tom. yi. p. 169. 


ΝΥΝ 


called “from the winds or rough weather usual 
at the autumnal equinox, which are more violent 
in warmer climates.” Bate. But Qu? See, 
however, Russell’s Nat. Hist..of- Aleppo, pp. 
154, 163, 186. occ. 1 Kings viii. 2. 
VI. Chald. Asa N. ynx, and emphat. x21nx 
ape. This word seems a derivative from 
eb. wx fire, w being changed into n, as usual. 
Dan. iii. 11, 19, & seq. From this oriental 
word, the celebrated mount AXtna in Sicily ap- 
pears to haye had its name, imposed probably 
by the Phenician navigators. (See Bochart’s 
Chanaan, lib. i. cap. 28.) And how justly it 
was called x31NX or NINN May appear from any 
of the descriptions of it; but from none better 
than from the noted one of Virgil, Ain. iii. lin. 
571—582. I add, that Virgil, Georg. i. lin. 
471, applies the very term fornaces, furnaces, 
to the flaming apertures of this volcanic moun- 
tain, as Lucretius had before done, lib. vi. lin. 
colt So likewise Ovid, Metam. lib. xv. lin. 
PMS See under ΡΣ 


NS 
Chald. As aN. a place, perhaps from the Heb. 
sn. Ezra y. 15. vi. 5, & al. 





PLURILITERALS, 


Or Words of more than Three Letters, begin- 
» ning with x. 


DIAN See under 1255 

D'TTOAN See under nua 

MPVAVAN See under τὺ 

ἼΩΝ 

AsaN. oce. Gen. ΧΙ]. 43, The most natural 
method of interpreting this word seems to be 
by considering it as a compound of ax father, 
and 12 blessing.. Joseph was very properly 
honoured with this high title, the father of bless- 
ing, as having foreseen, and given counsel to 
prevent, the dreadful consequences of the ap- 
proaching famine, and as being intrusted with 
the dispensation of all political blessings by 
Pharaoh. Comp. ch, xlv. 8. But if any one 
should in Gen. xli. 43, prefer the interpretation 
of Aquila and the Vulg. and so render this 
word bow the knee, as our translation does, I 
would not contend with him. 44x may be 
only the Heb. yoai imperat. Hiph. slightly 
varied in the pronunciation, as it afterwards was 
in Chaldee. See Vitringa Observat. Sacr. lib, 
i. cap. 6. § 10. p. 71, 4te edit, 

Sora | 

As ἃ Ν. mas, plur. in reg, chargers, basins to 
catch the blood of the sacrifices which was to 
be sprinkled ; from 43x to collect, and 5v what 
falls or distils. occ. Ezra i. 9, twice. 

VWAVIN Chald. 

Asa N. mas. plur. emphat. x“1257x a name 
of dignity, nobles, prefects, or the like; from 
“1x magnificent, and 412 ( Chald.) to decree. occ, 
Dan. iii. 2, 3. 

ΝΥΝ Chald. 





(Perhaps from 57x magnificent; and ‘tt to swell) 


ἸΞΥῚΝ 


magnificently, pompously. Τὸ is however ren- 
dered diligently, Once, Ezra vii. 23 
J2 718 


Asa N. a daric. A coin probably struck by 
Darius the Mede, and impressed with his 
image. So we sometimes call an old English 
coin a Jacobus, and a Portuguese one a Jo- 
hannes, respectively from the image and in- 
scription of the king they bear. A daric was 
equal to about twenty-five shillings of our 
money, and is mentioned as being of gold in 
the only two texts wherein it occurs, namely, 
Ezra viii. 27. 1 Chron. xxix. 7; and in the 
latter text we may suppose that Ezra, who 
probably collected, or at least revised the 
Chronicles, reduces the money used in David’s 
time, to that which was well known in his 
own. Comp. under }n>57, and see Prideaux’s 
Connex. vol. i. p. 128, 129, Ist 8vo. edit. 
Hutchinson’s Xenophon. Cyroped. not. p. 
255. Svo. edit. and Bp. Chandler’s Vindication 
of Defence of Christianity, vol. i. p. 10. 

NII See under 751 

NMDSN Chald. - 

As aN. fem. once, Ezra vi. 2. _ In the 2d edi- 
tion of this work, induced by the authority of 
former writers, and particularly by what we 
read, Jer. xxxii. 14, I explained the word, from 
the Heb. non, to mean an earthen vessel. But 
I now think that Michaelis (Supplem. ad Lex. 
Heb. p. 60.) has given good reasons for reject- 
ing this sense. Ist, Because all the ancient 
interpreters take the word for a‘proper name ; 
2dly, because royal edicts are not usually kept 
in a brittle crock, but in a wooden chest ; and 
lastly, because it was hardly worth relating, 
that the edict was found in a crock at a palace 
of Media, without giving the name of that pal- 
ace. The LX X (MS. Alexand.) express the 
Chald. name by Avaéa, but the Vulg. by 
Ecbatanis, with which agree the Apocryphal 
Esdras, 1 Esdr. vi. 22, and Josephus, Ant. 
lib. xi. cap. 4. § 6. It appears then that 
ΝΙΏΤΙΝ is the same as Ecbatana, the capital of 
Media, in which was a palace, where it was 
obvious to search for a royal edict. 


DIDSIIWNIS : 
It seems ἃ Chaldee or Persian word denoting 
viceroys, lieutenants, or chief governors under 
the king. So the LXX generally render it 
by σατρασαι, and the Vulg. by satrape. It 
occurs in the form of a Heb. N. mas. plur. 
Esth. viii. 9. ix. 3. in reg. Ezra viii. 36. Esth. 
iii. 12, and as a Chaldee N. mas. plur. emphat. 
Dan. iii. 2, 3, & al. We have an account of 
the original appointment of these Persian vice- 
roys, Dan. vi. 1 or 2, it pleased Darius to set 
over the kingdom a_ hundred and twenty 
xopytwmx which should be over the whole king- 
dom. Xenophon (Cyroped. lib. viii. p. 491. 
edit. Hutchinson, 8vo.) mentions the same fact, 
only he ascribes the institution of these ca- 
φράσαι, 85 he calls them, to Cyrus ; and no doubt 
Cyrus’s uncle, Darius (called by Xenophon, 
Cyaxares), did not appoint them without his 
nephew’s advice and concurrence. The word 
σατράπαι itself seems a corrupt abbreviation of 
the Oriental name ; and this latter may be de- 
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ὈΣΟΝ 


rived from the Chaldee or Persian wnx, great 
or eminent, 1 to go about freely, and 033 the 
presence, and so strictly import a@ great or emi- 
nent man, who has free access to the presence, 
i. e. of the king. Xenophon accordingly (p. 
493.) tells us, that Cyrus chose the σατράπαι 
out of his φιλων or friends ; and the Vulg. ren- 
ders Jonn sss twmx Ezra viii. 36, by satrapis 
qui erant de conspectu regis ; satraps, who were 
in the king’s sight or presence. Comp. Esth. 
i. 14. 

DIINWTISN 

Asa N. mas. plur. a Persian word for mules. 

- Bochart, vol. 1i. 236, deduces it from the Per- 
sian wx great, and Snwx-a mule, as denoting 
a large mule, such as are produced from mares,* 
and observes that a mule is still called in Persic 
asthar. occ. Esth. viii. 10, 14. 

TIDN 

A particle compounded of sx, a particle of ask- 
ing, and 7» (which 566) denoting place or 
aspect. 

1. Where, in what place? Ruth ii. 19. 1 Sam. 
xix, 22. | 

2. Of what aspect or appearance? occ. Jud. 
Viii. 

NID N See under AND 

wade See under wa3 


ὈΥΔΊΔΟΝ 

Asa Ν. mas. plur. By comparing 2 Chron. ix. 
10, 11, with 1 K. x. 11, 12, it seems to be an- 
other name for the following Ὁ") thya, or 
thyine wood, as the Vulg. render it, 2 Chron. 
ix. 10, 11. It may be derived from 5x not and 
ὉΣ to fill, because it is of so close a texture as 
not to imbibe water, nor be affected by the 
wet and weather. oce. 2’ Chron. ii. 7. ix. 10,11. 


pr >N 

As aN. mas. plur. a species of tree or wood, 
thyon, thya, or thyine wood. So the Vulg. 
thyina. oce. 1 K. x. 11, 12. 

Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. v. 5, says, that “ the 
thyon or thya tree grows near the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, wee’ Αμμων, (in Africa) and 
in the Cyrenaica ; that it resembles the cypress- 
tree in its boughs, leaves, stalk, and fruit ; and 
that its wood never rots.” The Hebrew name 
therefore may be very naturally deduced from 
ὮΝ not and 3m to dissolve. It was in high 
esteem among the heathen, who frequently 
made of this wood the doors of their temples 
and the images of their gods. See Wetstein’s 
Note on Rev. xviii. 12, and Pliny’s Nat. Hist. 
lib. xiii. cap. 16. It must however be ob- 
served, that Josephus, Ant. lib. viii. cap. 7. 
§ 1, calls the Ὁ") ΣΝ» or ormia5x of Solomon, 
Zurwy πευκινων pitch or torch-trees, but cautions 
us against supposing that the wood of them 
was like what was known in his time by that 
name, for it was, says he, ‘‘ rather like that of 
the fig-tree, but more white and shining ; and 





* « T*ane avec la jument,” says Buffon, * produit les 
grand mulets.” Hist. Nat. tom. y. p. 167. And again, 
tom, xii. p. 229, “ΠῚ y adeux sortes des mulets; le pre- 
mier est /e grand mulet, qui provient de la jonction de 
Vane a lajument; le second est le petit mulet, provenant 





du cheval et de Panesse.”’ 


yas 


he expressly adds, that he had said thus much, 
that no one might be ignorant of the difference, 
nor of the nature of the torch-tree.” * 

TN See under pbx 

pipox 

Occurs Proy. xxx. 31, 1ny ὈΥΡΝ To and a 
king against whom (there is) no rising up, 

Eng. transl.) or, let no one rise up. Comp. 
roy. ΧΙ. 28. 

+ Hence perhaps the Phenicians gave the name 
of Alalcomene to a town in Beeotia, because 
it was sacred to ΡΟΝ x the irresistible 
Deity, i. 6. Minerva, and famous for an ancient 
temple dedicated to her. And therefore as 
Strabo, lib. ix. p. 413, informs us, though it 
was small and situated in a plain, yet it always 
remained inviolate, out of reverence to that 
goddess. And from this town and temple 
‘Minerva herself appears to have had the title 
of AAaaAxousyns, as Juno was called Aoyun from 
being eminently worshipped at Argos. _ Thus 
Homer, Il. iv. lin. 8, joins Ἥρη τ΄ Agyen καὶ 
Αλαλκομενηΐς Αθηνη the Argian Juno, and Alal- 
comenean Minerya ; and the Scholiast explains 
Αλαλκομενηΐς by Ἢ εν AAaAxomevais, πόλει φῆς 
Buwriag, σιμωμενή, Who is worshipped at Alal- 
comene, a city of Beeotia. 

VITTAN 

It frequently oecurs as a pron. plur. of the first 
person, we. I think with Tympius, in his 
Note on Noldius’s Particles, that it may be 


considered as a compound of ;1>x to be present, | 


tom to encamp, as soldiers or others, in the 
same Mmm or company, and the 4 collective, 
(see 128 under 79x II.) and so denotes several 
persons present together, and of like condition in 
respect of what is the subject of the discourse. 
The radical x is (as in other instances) dropped, 
and the word written Ἴ51πὸ Gen. xlii. 11. Exod. 
xvi. 7, 8 Num. xxxii, 32, 2 Sam. xvii. 12. 
Lam. iii. 41. 

NINDDX Chald. 

It is rendered speedily, forthwith, or the like, 

but perhaps means studiously, diligently, exactly, 
from Heb. 2p to recount, enumerate. So the 
LXX render it by eierws, and the Vulg. by 
studiose, diligenter, Ezra y. 8, & al. 

NIDN See under xp 

OND 

Asa N. a Chaldee or Persic word, denoting 
tribute or revenue. Once, Ezra iv. 13. 


Sons and DNTN See under 5x*x 

TAN See under m4 

JINN See under 07 

JANN Chald. 

As Ns. pox and ΝΣ ἽΝ, the same as the Heb. 
yoxix, purple. occ. Dan. v. 7, 16, 29. 2 Chron. 
ii. 7, in which last passage Solomon, writing to 
Hiram, king of Tyre, may be supposed to 
make use of what was at that time the Tyrian 
name of purple, rather than of the pure Hebrew 
one }72259X- 





* For this remark from Josephus, I am indebted to 
Mr Michaelis’s excellent Recueil de Questions, Question 


ΧΟΙ. 
{ See Bochart, vol. i. 434, 485, 997. = 
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NAIA 


byw 


I, As aN. a lion of God, from ‘4x a lion, and 
5x God. occ. 1 Chron. xi. 22. printed 5x7x, 
2 Sam. xxiii. 20; but at least twenty-nine of 
Dr ‘Kennicott’s codices read bx x, The 
Vulg. in Sam. renders it leones, lions ; but in 
Chron. hath duos ariel, so LX X σοὺς δυο ἀριηλ, 
the two ariels. The word seems to be a title 
given to the Moabitish champions on account 
of their courage (as Coeur de Lion, lion’s heart, 
to our K. Richard I. comp. 2 Sam. xxiii. 20.) 
as well as in honour of their God, the material 
5x. So, on the other hand, the Jewish cham- 
pions are styled pdx x their arals, Isa. xxxiii. 
7. (where Eng. transl. their valiant ones) in 
honour, I suppose, of the true 5x or Lord. 
The Mahometan Arabians and Persians, in 
or: ee called their military heroes, lions 
of God. * 


II. The city of Jerusalem is called by this 


name 5x*4x lion of God, ‘Isa. xxix. 1, 2, 7. Mr 
Harmer (Observ. vol. i. p. 221, &c. whom see) 
conjectures that it was thus denominated on 
account of the vast quantities of ἔτος which 
were there consumed in their sacred feasts (see 
Deut. xii. 17, 18. xiv. 26.) as well as burnt 
upon the altar; and he ingeniously illustrates 
this thought by remarking that the modern 
Persians will have it that the city of Schiraz 
is thus named from schir'a lion, because it 
consumes and devours, like a lion, all that is 
brought to it. 

III. According to the Keri, more than forty of 
Dr Kennicott’s codices, and the LXX and 
Vulg. Sxix occurs Ezek. xliii. 15, 16, for 
ὈΝΝῚΝ of the common printed editions, and is 
used for the hearth of the altar of burnt-offer- 
ings, which might be thus denominated from 
the vast quantities of flesh consumed on it. Or 
if we embrace the common printed reading, 
then 5*sx3x may express the interposing light, 
and so be an emblematic name of the hearth of 
the altar, as representing the divine interposing 
light in Christ, which seems farther intimated 
by the four horns which ascended from it. 
Comp. under 10 11. 


NAN 
Asa N. the hare; from x to crop, and 555 


the produce of the ground, these animals being 
very remarkable for destroying the fruits of the 
earth. occ. Ley. xi. 6. Deut. xiv. 7. Bochart, 
who gives this interpretation of the word, ex- 
cellently defends it, by showing from history, 
that hares have at different times desolated the 
islands Leros, Astypalea, and Carpathus. See 
his Works, vol. ii. 63, and 995. To his ac- 
count, for the sake of the learned reader, I 
shall add the following lines concerning these 
animals from Bargeus, Cynoget. lib. 111, cited 
by Johnston, Hist. Nat. de Quadruped. p. 110, 
by which it appears that they are great de- 
vourers of almost all kinds of herbs and vege- 
tables :-— 


DECERPUNT lati turgentia gramina campi, 
Et culmos segetwn, et fibras tellure repostas 





* See Bochart, tom. ii. 716, 717; Harmer’s Obsery. vol. 
i, p. 212; and Bp. Lowth on Isa. xxxiii. 7. 


ἽΠΠΩΝ 


Herbarum, et lento morsus in cortice figunt 
Arboris, atque udos attondent undique νοὶ c 
Nec parcunt strato pomorum, aut glandis acervo, 
Aut vicie, aut milio, aut re frondibus ulmi. 
Precipue grate sylvestria gramina menthe; 
Queque colunt riguas inculta sysimbria valles, 
Et vaga serpilla, et pulegi nobile gramen 
Percipiunt, 
The Arabs likewise call the Aare ΣΝ. 
ΓΝ See under τῷ 


SYONN See under San 


μι 


2 A Particle abridged from m5 hollow (as > 
from 71>) or from na within, as 2 from yn. 

1. In, of time, place, condition, &c. within, 
among. freq. occ. 

2. Prefixed to verbs infinitive may be rendered 
when, as Num. xxxy. 19. 93 4y2p53 in his light- 
ing upon him, i. e. when he lighted upon him ; 
or because, 2 Chron. xvi. 7. 

3. To. 1 Sam. xvi. 3. 

4. Against. Num. xxi. 7. 

5. With, together with. Exod. x. 9. Lev. i. 16. 

6. Concerning, of. Ley. vi. 2. 

7. Into. Gen. xxx. 33. 

8. By, by means of. Exod. xiv. 21. 

9. After. Num. xxviii. 26. 

10. For, on account of. Gen. xxix. 18. Exod. x. 
12. Deut. xix. 21. 

11. According to. Num. xiv. 34. 

12. Upon, above. 1-Sam. viii. 11. 1 Chron. v. 2. 

13. Of. Gen. ix. .10, 16. Exod. xii, 19. 

ΝΞ 

I. To come or go, strictly from one place to an- 
other, as Gen. xix. 1; but it is used as exten- 
sively as come or go in English. In Hiph. to 
cause to come, to bring. Gen. ii. 22. 

ΣΝΞ for maxas, in thy coming, or, as thou 
comest. Gen. x. 19, 30. xiii. 10. So ἸΝῚΞ 1 
Sam. xy. 7. Longinus, De Sublim. sect. xxvi. 
remarks how interesting (sveywwes) such a 
change of persons is in déscription, and how it 
transforms you from a hearer toa spectator and 
an actor. The style of Herodotus in this re- 
spect frequently resembles that of the sacred 
historian. Thus, lib. ii. cap. 29. edit. Gale. 
Tay διεκαλωσᾶς ἐς σου Νείλου ro peeboov' HEEIS—xeu 
erura amopus, Tuga σὸν rorapoy ὅδοισορεην ΠΟΙΗ- 
SEAI ἥμερεων τεσσαράκονσα. ---- Αὐτις ἕσερον “λοιον 
ἐμβας, δυωδεκα ἥμερας TIAETSEAI* καὶ erura 
ἽΞΕΑΙ ἐς πόλιν μεγώλην, rn ονομώ sors Megon. 
Sailing through this lake, you will come to the 
stream of the Nile—and then landing, you will 
travel forty days by the side of the river—and 
afterwards going on board another vessel, you 
will sail for twelve days, and then you will come 
to a great city called Meroe. 

wnhwit xa is applied Gen. xxviii. 11, & al. ina 
strictly philosophical sense for the solar light’s 
going off, i. e. from one hemisphere to the op- 
posite; so xys Gen. xix. 23. Isa. xiii. 10, and 
mr Eccles. i. 5, & al. joined with wnw are 
used for the solar light’s coming out or spreading 
upon that hemisphere, which is turning into 
the morning. 
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WA 
Jud. xiy. 18. pp nt xa ows should, I appre- 
hend, be rendered, before it (the place or city) 
came towards the solar orb, i. 6. to the meri- 
dian ; before mid-day, or noon. 

As Ns. xian and xan a going in, entrance. 
Jud. i. 24, 25. 2 K. xvi. 18. 2 Chron. xxiii. 
15, & al. Also, joined with wnw the place of 
the solar light’s going in or off, that part of the 
heavens or earth where it goes off, i. 6. the west. 
Deut. xi. 30. Josh. i. 4. xxill. 4. Zech. viii. 
7. xian joined with nsan within, signifies with- 
out. Isa. xxiii. 1, where see Vitringa. __ 

The final x of this root is often dropped, as 
Ruth iii. 15. 1 Sam. xxv. 8. 2 Sam. v. 2. 1 
K. xii. 12. xxi. 21, 29. 2 K. iii. 24. Jer. xix. 
15. xxxix. 16. Mic. i. 15. But in all these 
texts, except Ruth iii. 15, and 2 K. iii. 24, a 
number of Dr Kennicott’s codices supply the 
x, as one does in Ruth; and in 2 K. ii. 24, 
twenty-two for 1a" read 15%. 

II. Of time, to come, advance. Isa. vii. 17. 
Amos iy. 2. viii. 11, & al. Ὁ" 2 5 ΝᾺ literally, 
come into days, i. e. advanced in age or years. 
Gen. xviii. 1]. xxiy. 1, & al. 

III. Asa N. fem. 7xian, revenue, produce, in- 
crease, income. Num. xviii. 30. Deut. xxxiii. 
14. Prov. iii. 14. xviii. 20. 

Der. Greek Bawand Baw to go. Lat. via, Eng. 
way, French voye, whence voyage, &c. 

2 

I. To open, as we say, open the trenches, open a 
pit, or the like. It is not used as a V. strictly 
in this sense, but hence as a N. 4x2 plur. 
nyxa a pit or well opened in the earth. Gen. 
xiv. 10. xxi. 30. xxvi. 15,* 18, & al. freq. 

II. Yo engrave deeply in making an inscription 
on stone. Deut. xxvii. 8. Comp. Hab. ii. 2. 
III. To open, declare, to make evident, apparent 

or open by speaking. Deut. i. 5. 

Wa - ' 

I. In Kal and Hiph. fo stink, as carrion or dead 
animals in a state of putrefaction, or the like. 
See Exod. vii. 18, 2]. viii. 14. xvi. 20, 24. 
Ps. xxxyiii. 6. Also in Hiph. to make to stink. 

᾿ Eecles. x. 1. 

Asa N. wx a stink, stench. occ. Isa. xxxiy. 3. 
Joel ii. 20. Amos iy. 10. 

II. As aN. mas. plur. ΝΞ. occ. Isa. v. 2, 4. 

It is rendered wild grapes, but rather means 

some stinking fruit. . Hasselquist, in his Voy- 

ages, p. 289, says, “he is inclined to believe 
that the prophet here means the hoary night- 
shade (solanum incanum), because it is com- 
mon in Egypt, Palestine, and the East, and 
the Arabian name agrees well with it. The 

Arabs call it aneb il dib, i. 6. wolf-grapes. The 

prophet,” adds he, “ could not have found a 

plant more opposite to the vine than this, for 

it grows much in the vineyards, and is very 
pernicious to them, wherefore they root it out ; 
it likewise resembles a vine by its shrubby 
stalk.”+ Thus my author. Mr Bate, how- 





* See Harmer’s Observ. vol. iv. p. 246. 

+ And no doubt in its frwit also, as the Arabic name 
implies; and so Brookes, Nat. Hist. -vol. vi. p. 119, ob- 
serves, that the fruit of the bella donna, or deadly night- 
shade, is like a grape, of a shining black colour, and full 
of vinous juice. 


a 


ever, in Crit. Heb. explains it of grapes that 
rot upon the vine; so Montanus, uvas putidas. 

111. As a N. fem. mwxa some stinking weed, 
opposed to barley, oce. Job xxxi. 40. 15 it not 
the plant of which the preceding οὐ ΝΞ are the 
Jruit? Comp. therefore sense II. Michaelis, 
however, (Supplem. ad Lex. Heb.) though he 
takes notice of Hasselquist’s opinion concern- 
ing the pwxa, yet maintains, after Celsius, 
that both that word and wx denote the acon- 
ite, a poisonous plant, growing spontaneously 
and luxuriantly on sunny hills, such as are used 
for vineyards. He says this interpretation is 
certain, because, as Celsius has observed, wn 
in Arabic denotes the aconite, and he intimate ¢ 
that it best suits Job xxxi. 40, where it is men- 
tioned as growing instead of barley. But the 
reader will judge for himself. 

IV. Asa V. in Niph. and Hith. ¢o stink ina 

- figurative sense, to be or become loathsome, 
abominable. 1 Sam. xiii. 4. xxvii. 12, wran 
mya wxart he is become utterly abominable 
among, or to his people. 2 Sam. x. 6. Prov. 
xiii. 5. Also in Hiph. to cause thus to stink, 
make abominable. Gen. xxxiy. 30. Exod. v. 21, 
YD YI IM NX ONwNIM ye have made our 
smell loathsome, in the eyes of Pharaoh. 15 
not this expression, though at first sight un- 
philosophical, yet strictly agreeable to nature ? 
Is it not a figure taken from the remarkable 
effect which all strong alkaline volatile smells 
(such, for instance, as that of carrion) have on 
the eyes? In Isa. xxx. 5, two of Dr Kenni- 
cott’s codices read wan, and six wait was 
ashamed. So Vulg. confusi sunt, were con- 
founded. However, the common printed read- 
ing by w'xar in the sense of abominating, 

loathing, being disgusted at, (comp. Dan. vi. 15,) 
seems a very good one; especially if it be con- 
sidered that at the time king Hoshea sent his 
ambassadors into Egypt, that country was gov- 
erned by So, called by Manetho, Sevechus, 
and by Herodotus, Sethon, and described by 
the latter historian, lib. ii. cap. 141, as a very 
superstitious prince, and particularly inattentive 
to military affairs, and disobliging to the sol- 
diery. In Hith. to make oneself stinking, loath- 
some, or abominable. 1 Chron. xix. 6 

VY. Chald. in Kal, with 5y following, to abomi- 
nate, be very much displeased at. occ. Dan. vi. 
15, where Theodotion εἐλυπηθη was grieved, so 
Vulg. contristatus est. Asa N. fem. xnwixa 
abominable, occ. Ezra iy. 12. 

pe 
Occurs not as a VY. in Kal, but, 

I. As a participial N. or participle in Niph. 
312) hollow, made hollow. ove. Exod. xxvii. 8. 
xxxvili. 7. Jer. lii. 21. ὰ 

II. It is applied spiritually, hollow, empty, vain. 
occ. Job xi. 12. , 

ΠῚ. Asa N. fem. in reg. nan the sight or pupil 
of the eye, that part of the eye which appears 

ollow, and admits the light. occ. Zech. ii. 8 or 
12,.where observe that three of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices for naa have naa. 

an . 

Occurs not as a V. but as a N. 32 meat, food. 
oce. Ezek. xxv. 7, and in composition with 
np a portion, Dan. i. 5, 8, 13, 15, 16, in all 
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which texts many of Dr Kennicott’s read -in 
two words, 22 np. Hence, probably, the 
Phrygian βεκκος, bread (Herodot. II. 2.), and 
the Gr. βαγος, food, which Hesychius explains 
by xAacua aerov ἡ μαζης, a piece or fragment of 
bread or paste. And as κλάσμα is from κλάω, 
to break off, so the LXX in Ezek. xxv. 7, 
render 23 by διαρπαγην, and Vulg. by direp- 
tionem, spozl, plunder, (if in deed they read 3, 
for the Keri, and thirteen of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices have 125) ; and to spoil, pluck, break off; 
or the like, is perhaps the ideal meaning of the 
Hebrew word. 

Wa. 

I. Asa N. 123 α covering of cloth, or the like. 
It is used for ὁ 

1, Clothes or coverings in general. Gen. xxiv. 
53, & al. freq. 

2. An outer garment, a cloak or robe. Gen. 
xxxix. 12, 1 Sam. xix. 24. 

3. The covering or coverlet of a bed. 1 Sam. 
xix, 13. : ͵ 

4, A cloth-covering for the tabernacle. Num. iv. 
6—13. 

II. Asa N. 122 α cover or cloak of dissimula- 
tion, hypocrisy, falsehood, perfidy, treachery. 
occ. Isa. xxiv. 16. Jer. xii. 1. So fem. plur. 
nia. oce. Zeph. iii. 4. Hence 

III. Asa V. in Kal, to use a cloak of dissimu- 
lation, hypocrisy, falsehood, or treachery, to act 
under such a deceitful cover, to deceive. It is 
used absolutely, 1 Sam. xiv. 33. Job vi. 15, & 
al. or with 5 following. Exod. xxi. 8. Jud. ix. 
23; and once with », Jer. iii. 20, surely as a 
woman acteth treacherously against her friend ; 
so Noldius, perfide agit contra. Hab. ii. 5, yea 
(as) when 932 1712 yrt wine deceiveth a man 
come Proy. xx. 1.) (so) he (the king of 

abylon) is proud (i. e. he is intoxicated with 
his power and dominion, comp. Dan. iv. 30.) 
and is not at rest. But on this whole word let 
the reader consult Mr Bate’s learned exposi- 
tion in Crit. Heb. 

2 
Occurs not as a VY. in Heb. but in Arabic sig~ 
nifies to separate, disjoin, ““ separavit, disjunxit.” 
Castell. 

Hence the Arabs roving in the deserts of Asia 
and Africa, had their appellation Bedaui, or as 
the Europeans call them, Bedouins or Bedo- 
weens. : 

The LXX have given the idea of the root, 
Ley. xiii. 46, where they render 13 by κεχω- 
eirjeevos, separated, separate, ᾿ 

I. Asa N. 13 
1. Separate, alone. occ. Exod. xxx. 34, 133 τ 
tits each shall be separate by itself, q. d. solus 
in solo erit. The L.XX render the words ico» 
4m earai, by which I suppose they meant the 
same as the Vulg. qualis ponderis erunt 
omnia, all (of the spices) shall be of equal weight, 
and to this purpose our English, Diodati’s 
Italian, and Martin’s French version. But 
how the Heb. words should have this import, 
I know not. They seem to signify that each 
species of spice should be separate from, or free 
from admixture with, any other, till compounded 
according to the art of the apothecary, as in the 
next verse ; and to the same art I apprehend it 
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was left to determine the relative quantity, or 
proportion of each ingredient. 

2. With Ὁ prefixed it is used as a particle, 13 
apart, either absolutely, see Zech. xii. 12, 13, 
or with the pronoun suffixes of both numbers 
and genders, as 1125 he alone, by himself alone. 
Gen. ii. 18. yt them (fem.) alone, by them- 
selves. Gen. xxi. 28. freq. occ. 

3. +25 followed with ym or Ὁ, without, besides. 
Jud. viii. 26. Exod. xii. 37. 

4. The particle » being prefixed to 12, ‘12397 
besides, without. Gen. xlvi. 26. 

Il. Asa N. τὸ flaz, so called from its growing 
in separate stalks, without spreading into 
branches. Hence | 

Used for the flax or linen of which the priest’s 
garments were made. Exod. xxviii. 42, & al. 
freq. The LXX throughout Exod. and Lev. 
constantly render it by Assos made of linen. 


Plur. ota Linens, linen garments. Ezek. ix. 2,|4 


3, 11, & al. 

111. Asa N. mas. plur. owt. branches separat- 
ing, or shooting off from the stem of a tree. 
Ezek. xvii. 6. xix. 14; from which passages it 
appears to denote the darger branches. 

1V.—Things made of such branches, as staves, 
poles, or the like. Exod. xxy.. 13—15, & al. 
freq. Applied to the bars of the sepulchre, 
Job xvii. 16, where, however, Scott explains it 
of the sepulehral cells branching off from the 
main subterraneous grot. 

V.—The distended limbs of the leviathan, as the 
crocodile is commonly represented with his legs 
sprawling. Job. xli. 3 or 12. And perhaps 
applied to those of Moab, considered under 
the image of a wild beast. Isa. xvi. 6. We have 
heard of the pride of Moab and of his anger, 
y15 19 x5 his limbs (strength) are not so; 
Symmachus ovy obras οἱ βρώχιονες αὐτου, not so 
his arms; Vulg. plusquam /fortitudo ejus, more 
than his strength. So Jer. xlviii. 30, I know, 
saith the Lord, his anger; but not so wn his 
limbs (strength, Vulg. virtus) ywy 19. Ν not so 
(his strength) hath done, i. e. his strength and 
exertions are not answerable to his pride and 
anger. See Mr Lowth on both texts. 

It does not appear that the word ever signifies 
liars, lies, or boasting. But 

VI. Asa N. mas. plur. ΣΤ a sort of conjurers, 
who might be thus named from their affecting 
retirement and solitude, as many impostors, to 
cover and give credit to their lies, both in an- 
cient and modern times, have done. The ot 
are mentioned with their other conjurers. occ. 
Isa. xliv. 25. Jer. 1. 36. Comp. Hos. xi. 6. 
Hence perhaps Latin vates, a prophet. 

VII. There are several texts in the Lexicons 
and Concordances, ranged under this root, 
which seem more properly to belong to root "1: 

85 Job xviii. 13, The first-born of death shall 
feed ry “13 on the sufficiency of his skin, shall 
‘feed on the sufficiency of himself, i. 6. shall eat 
up his skin and himself. The skin is sarcasti- 
cally mentioned, because it was dreadfully af- 
fected by Job’s disease. px is in like manner 
construed with the particle 1; Job xxi. 25. 
3:12 in Job xi. 3, may best be rendered, at thy 
sufficiency or self-sufficiency. And I would 
not be positive that 5xw “13, or according to 


many of Dr Kemnicott’s codices Sixw—Job 
xvii. 16, does not denote into the depth of 
hades, as the Vulg. renders it, in profundisst- 
mum infernum. 

12 to be all alone, quite alone. Hence as a 
participle benoni in Kal, +13 quite alone. Ps. 
cii. 8, & al. So 125 Num. xxiii. 9. Ps. iv. 9. 
Mie. vii. 14. 

Der. Lat. viduus, whence widow, &c. 

ΝΞ 

To feign, or devise of himself alone ; for it seems 
related to 12 (so Nam to 2m) as is intimated 
1 K. xii. 33, which 125 x13 he devised from 
himself alone. But the Keri, and at least 
seventeen of Dr Kennicott’s codices, have 1351 
from his own heart. Jt occurs also Neh. vi. 8. 
In Arabic the V. signifies to begin, to produce 
or devise something new, ““ incepit, novum pro- 

tulit aut excogitavit.” Castell. 

"er 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to divide, separate, distin- 

uish. Gen. i. 4, and the Aleim Ὁ τὸ" divided 
Sanborn the light and the darkness. How? By 
changing the light into darkness, and reform- 
ing the darkness into light alternately, and that 
by their own immediate and supernatural power, 
as the heavenly orbs, and particularly the sun, 
afterwards did (Gen. i. 18.) and now do na- 
turally and mechanically. But how do these 
latter divide also between the day and the night, 
as they are ordained to do, ver. 14? Plainly by 
continuing and regulating the motion of the 
earth, which began as soon as the Aleim 
divided between the light and the darkness.* 
Read and consider ver. 4 and 5, freq. oce. 
See Exod. xxvi. 33. Ley. i. 17. x. 10. xx. 24. 
Josh. xvi. 9. In Niph. to be separated. 1 
Chron. xii. 8. Ezra ix. 1, & al. Asa N. 542 

“a part or piece separated. occ. Amos iii. 12. 

II. Asa N. 512 tin, a species of metal. Its 
Heb. name seems to be given it, either because 
in refining it is separated from gold and silver, 
which it otherwise spoils; or because its parts 
are the most easily separable from each other 
of any metal, + a heat not much greater than 
that of boiling water being sufficient to fuse it. 
So the Latin name stannum, by which the 
Vulg. renders 512, seems to be from the 
Greek σταζω to flow. occ. Num. xxxi. 22. Isa, 
i. 25. Ezek. xxii. 18, 20. xxvii. 12. In Num. 
xxxi. 22, Moses enumerates all the sia species 
of metals. +“ Silver, of all the metals, suffers 
most from an admixture of tin, a very small 
quantity serving to make that metal as britile as 
glass, and what is worse, being very difficultly 
§ separated from it again. The very vapour 
of tin has the same effect as the metal itself, on ὑ 
silver, gold, and copper, rendering them brittle.” 





Ὁ See this farther explained in Hutchinson’s Moses’ 
Princip. part ii. p. 221—239. Bate’s Philosophical Prin- 
ciples of Moses asserted and defended, p. 26, &c. and in 
Catcott on the Creation, p. 45, &e. 

. + Boerhaave’s Chemistry, by Dallowe, vol. i. ᾿ 25. 

+ New and Complete Dictionary of Arts, in TIN. 

§ * But since we have learned from the chemists, that 
by the admixture of melted copper, the tin may be easily 
disengaged, and carried off, we may collect the silver 
pure from the copper with a great deal of ease and little 
expense.” Boerhaaye, Chem. vol. i. p. 62. 





ΡΣ 


‘Hence we may see the propriety of Jehovah’s 
denunciation by the prophet Isaiah, ch. i. 25; 
for having at the 22d verse compared the Jew- 
ish people to silver, he declares at ver. 25, I 
will turn my hand upon thee, and purely purge 
away thy dross, and remove all "2518 thy parti- 
cles of tin; where Aquila, Symmachus, and The- 
odotion, κασσίτερον cov, and Vulg. stannum tuum, 
thy tin; but LX X νομοὺς wicked ones. This 
denunciation, however, by a comparison of the 
preceding and following context, appears to sig- 
nify that God would, by a process of judgment, 
purify those among the Jews who were capable of’ 
purification, as well as destroy the reprobate and 
incorrigible. Comp. Jer. vi. 29, 30. ix. 7. Mal. 
‘iii. 3. Ezek. xxii. 18, 20. In Ezek. xxvii. 12, 
Tarshish, i. e. Tartessus in Spain, is mention- 
ed as furnishing 5 15 én, which that it anciently 
did, the reader may see proved by Bochart, vol. 
-i, 169, from the testimonies of Stephanus, 
Diodorus, and Pliny. 

p12 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but asa N. pts is 
constantly used for a breach, rupture, fissure, 

‘ chink, ὡς 2 K. xii. 5, &c.) and rendered ac- 
cordingly, except in 2 Chron. xxxiv. 10, which 
should likewise be translated—the workmen that 
wrought in the house of the Lord ΤΟΎΣ for (on 
account of, or at) the breach (ad ruptum) and to 
repar the house. Comp. 2 K. xxii. 5. 

32 ~Chald. 

From the Heb. 433, 1 being, as usual, changed 
into 1, to scatter, disperse. Once, Dan. iv. 11 


or 14. So LXX dacxogrivare, and Vulg. 
dispergite. 

ΓΞ 

Hollow. It occurs not simply in this form, but 


hence, 

I. As a N. 1112 hollow, empty, having nothing 
in it but air, filled only vacuo aére with empty air, 
as Lucan calls it, lib. ν. lin. 94. oee. Gen. i. 2. 
Jer. iv. 23. Isa. xxxiv. 11, and he shall stretch 
out upon it the line of rn and the plummets of 
qa 1. 6. he shall, as it were, mark out with a 
line where it shall be thrown into yn confused, 
unconnected ruins, and with a plummet, where 
instead of its present regular, massy buildings, it 
shall be 13 @ mere void or desolation. Comp. 
Zech. i. 16. iv. 9,10. Lam. ii. 8. 2 Kings xxi. 


13. 

II. Asa N. fem. in reg. na—ypy na the appa- 
rent hollow, or pupil of the eye. occ. Psal. xvii. 
8. Lam. ii. 18. -Comp. nas under a5 III. 

III. Asa N. fem. -an, and inreg. nan an ark, 
a hollow vessel, fit for swimming in the water. 
It is used only for the ark of Noah, Gen. vi— 
ix. and for that in which the infant Moses was 
preserved, Exod. ii. 3,5. ‘ About the begin- 
ning of the last century, Peter Jansen, a Dutch 
merchant, caused a ship to be built for him an- 
sweringin its proportions to those of Noah’s ark, 
the length of it being one hundred and twenty 
feet, the breadth of it twenty, and the depth of 
it twelve. At first this was looked upon as no 
better than a fanatical vision of this Jansen, who 
was by profession a Mennonist: and while it 
was building, Jansen and his ship were made 
all the sport and laughter of the seamen, as 
much as Noah and his ark could be. But af- 
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terwards it was found that ships built in this 
fashion were, in the time of peace, beyond all 
others, most commodious for commerce, because 
they would hold a third part more, without re- 
quiring any more hands, and were found far bet- 
ter runners than any made before. According- 
ly the name of Navis Noacuica is given by 
some to this sort of vessel.” Parker’s Biblio- 
theca Biblica, vol. i. p. 235, 236. 

IV. For na mas. and nsn, see under root na. 

ona 

As a N. red marble, porphyry, or some kind of 
beautiful stone. Once, Esth. i. 6. 
ra 

I. In Kal and Niph. to hurry, be precipitate, or 
hasty. 2 Chron. xxxy. 21. Eecles. v. 1. vii. 9. 
Prov. xxviii. 22. In Hiph. transitively, to hurry 
away. 2 Chr. xxvi. 20. In Kal and Hiph. tran- 
sitively, to hasten, cause to make haste. Esth. ii. 9. 
AsaN. fem. ra a hasting away. Isa. ἴΙχν. 23. 
“ Neither shall they generate a short-lived race, 
>it in festinationem, what shall soon hasten 
away. Ess καταρῶν for a curse, LXX. They 
seem to have read 7>x5, Grotius. But, Psal. 
Ixxviii. 33, both justifies and explains the word 
here, and he consumed their days in vanity, and 
their years 757123 in haste. Bp. Lowth. The 
Chaldee Targum explains the words in Isa. by 
ΝΣ paw xXdi, and they shall not nourish, or 
bring up, (offspring) for death. Chald. Asa 
N. 15it3 haste, hurry. oce. Ezra iv. 23. Asa 
N. fem. τ τα. The same. oce. Dan. ii, 25. 
vi. 19. 

II. In Niph. to be agitated, as the bones or bo- 
dy in fear. Ps. vi. 3, 4. 

111. In Kal and Hiph. ¢o put into a hurry of 
Sear, to put into a consternation, to affright. Job 
xxii. 10. xxiii. 16. Psal. ii. 5. In Niph. to be 
hurried, terrified. EExod. xy. 15. In Ith. to be 
affrighted, Dan. vy. 9. As a N. fem. mda 
terror, consternation. Ley. xxvi. 16. Ps.-1xxviii. 
33. 

Der. Gr. βαλλω to cast, Eng. a ball; perhaps 
Latin pello, to drive, whence impel, dispel, pro- 
pel, impulse, &c. 

DM. 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but as the learned 
Bochart observes, the word in Ethiopic signi- 
fies mute, dumb, and in Arabic, as aV. to be dumb, 
or speak barbarously, inarticulately. So βαμβαινω 
in Greek is to isp or stummer. Hence 

I. As a N. mms a beast or brute, destitute of 
speech, or of an articulate voice, ὑποξυγιον αφω-- 
νον a dumb beast, 2 Pet. ii. 16. It denotes 

1. Any brute, as opposed to man. Psal. xxxvi. 7. 

2. Any terrestrial quadruped, viviparous and of 
some size. See Ley. xi. 2-7, 29, 

3. A tame animal, as opposed to mm a wild one. 
Gen. i. 25. Psal. 1.10. See Bochart, vol. ii. 
4, & seq. 

II. As a N. mas. sing. minima the behemoth, 
q. d. the beast or brute by way of eminence, the 
most eminent or remarkable of brutes. oce. Job 
xl. 10 or 15. Comp. Ps. lxxiii. 22. Bochart 
takes the termination n\ to a masculine N. to be 
Egyptian, as in Θωθ, Φαωθ, Φαμενωθ, the names 
of Egyptian months. But we may observe that 
ΤΥ ΤῸ is likewise construed as a masculine” N. 
Job xxxviii. 32, and in the Hebrew Bible, 
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nya, 3), Mw are names of men. The 
learned writer just mentioned, vol. iii. 754, & 
seq. contends that nya means the hippopota- 
mus, that is, the sea- or, more properly speak- 
ing, the river-horse, which the ancient Greek 
writers, and the Preenestine* pavement, describe 
as an amphibious quadruped found in the Nile, 
and which is still sometimes met with in Up- 
per Egypt. And he has supported his opinion 
with so much learning and plausibility, that I 
believe it has been generally embraced and ac- 
quiesced in by the literati since his time. Schul- 
tens, however, in his commentary on Job, ar- 
gues as strenuously, that the elephant was the 
creature intended. And it must be confessed, 
that-most of the characters given of the behe- 
moth will correspond also to the elephant. It 
would far exceed the bounds of a Lexicon to 

state and discuss the arguments on each side. 
I must, therefore, content myself with referring 
to Bochart (as above), to Scheuchzer’s Physica 
Sacra on Job xl. and to Dr Shaw’s Travels, p. 
426, in support of the claims of the hippopota- 
mus, and to Schultens’s comment. and Mh Scott’s 
valuable translation and notes on Job, in de- 
fence of the elephant. I shall, however, inti- 
mate the principal arguments of both parties, 
by explaining, in their proper places, the He- 
brew words on which-they are founded; and 
would, at present, just beg the reader’s atten- 
tion to Psal. Ixxiii. 22, and I (was) sya bru- 
tish, and knew not: Iwas nynr3 before thee. 
If nymmsa here be understood in the singular 
number, as in all reason it ought, for what man 
ever called himself beasts ?—this text will af- 
ford a good argument, that nina does not sig- 
nify the elephant, since it would have been di- 
rectly contrary to the psalmist’s purpose to 
have denominated himself from that sagacious 
and almost rational animal. See Buffon, Hist. 
Nat. tom. ix. p. 222, 292, &c. 12mo. 

73 

Occurs not as a V.in Heb. but asa N. γτὸὲ 
plur. mia the thumb or great toe. Jud. i. 7. 
Thus Aquila renders it by ἀντιδάκτυλος, Exod. 
xxix. 20; but the LXX always by ἄκρον, the 
top, summit, or extremity. The putting of 
blood and oil upon the thumb of the right hand 
and great toe of the right fodt, Lev. viii. 23. 
xiv. 14, 17, & al. was typical of all their actions 
and steps being cleansed by the blood of Christ, 
and sanctified by the anointing of the Holy 
Spirit. . 

pra 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Chaldee and 
Syriac signifies to shine. As ἃ N. pra is once 
used for a kind of leprosy or leprous spot on the 
skin, Lev. xiii. 39, and the priest shall, look, and 
behold the skin of their flesh ΤᾺ) nD Ns 
bright spots of an obscure white ; this is pra 
breaking out on the skin; he is clean. We are 
informed in Niebuhr’s valuable Description de 
l’ Arabie, p. 119, that one of the species of 
leprosy to which the Arabs are subject, is by 
them still called Bohak, but that it is neither 





.* See Shaw’s Travels, p. 426, 2nd edit, 
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contagious nor mortal; and in the note, p. 
120, 121, Forskal adds, ““ The Arabs call a 
sort of leprosy, in which some litle spots show 
themselves here and there on the body, Behaq ; 
and it is without doubt the same as is named 
pra Ley. xiii. They believe it to be so far 
from contagious, that one may lie with the 
person affected without danger.”— On the 
15th of May, 1763, I saw at Mokha, a Jew 
who had the leprosy Bohak. The spots of it are 
of unequal sizes ; they do not appear shining, 
they are but very little raised above the skin, 
and do not change the colour of the hair, les 
taches sont d’un blane obscur tirant sur le 
rouge, the spots are of an obscure white inclining 
to red.” s to what Forskal says, that the 
spots do not appear shining (luisantes), which 
may seem to contradict Moses’ calling them 
nits shining spots, it may be observed, that 
the Jew might probably have had the Bohak 
some time, and that Moses himself supposes 
that by the time the person affected with it 
could be brought to the priest, the ΓΤ shin- 
ing spots would be n2a5 mip obscurely white. 

W3 
Occurs not as a VY. in Heb. but in Arabic sig- 
nifies to shine very much or brighily. See 
Castell. 

I. Asa participial N. πῇ bright, shining, re- 
splendent. occ. Job xxxvii. 21, and now men can- 
not look at that resplendent light (which is) in 
the ethers, when the wind hath passed and 
cleansed them. ‘ That is, when the sky is in 
such a clear, dazzling state as he had described, 
ver. 18.” Scott. This text plainly gives the 
idea of the word. 

II. Asa N. fem. nv3 a kind of leprous spot, 
so called from its shining. Lev. xiii. freq. 


wa 


I. To spoil, plunder, strip. Gen. xxxiv. 27. 1 
Sam. xiv. 36, where observe that the 7 in 7139 
is not radical, but paragogic, as in 7752 from 53. 
Gen. xi. 7; and that this is the only instance 
where the verb occurs with a final 7 in the 
sense of spoiling, freq. occ. As Ns. 123 and 
fem. -12 spoil, plunder, prey. Num. xiv. 3, 31. 
2 Chron. xiv. 14. 

oil of honour or credit, to detract from, 

reproach, upbraid. Prov. vi. 30, men ὙΓῚ3" Xd 

will not upbraid a rie if he steal to satisfy his 

appetite when he is hungry. So Prov. xxiti. 9, 

where LXX poxregirn he sneer, and ver. 22. 
As a N. τὴ. @ reproach, object of reproach. 
Gen. xxxviii. 23. Job xii. 21. Ps. xxxi. 19, & 

al. fem. m3 thesame. occ. Neh. iii. 36, oriv. 4. 


ΤΙ to plunder repeatedly, or entirely, the redu- 


plication of the second radical denoting, as 
usual, the repetition or completeness of the act. 
Num. xxxi. 9, 32, 53, & al. freq. 


ΝῊ 
It seems to be nearly related both in sound and 


sense to the preceding 15 το spoil, strip, as xan 
tom, Xpy tooy. Thus several of the Hexa- 
plar versions render it dmeracay, and Vulg. 
diripuerunt. occ. Isa. xviii. 2, ἡ. The first 
verse of this chapter relates, I think, to Egypt 
(comp. under 42>). So Vitringa, who renders 
1n12 by diripiunt, spoil, refers the expression, 


ma 


ἐξ whose land the rivers spoil,” not to the hos- 
tile invasion of Sennacherib, but to the Cush- 
ites or Ethiopians who had at this time subdu- 
ed Egypt, and from whose country likewise 
came the overwhelming Nile, which is here al- 
luded to. So Targum Jonath. whose land 
x*nmy the people have spoiled. 

ma 

‘With a radical, but mutable or omissible 7. 

To despise, contemn, slight. See Gen. xxv. 34. 
Num. xv. 31. 2 Sam. xii. 9, Psal. xxii. 25. 2 
K. xix. 91. Isa. xxxvii. 22, in which two last 
passages 7112 may be the particip. benoni fem. 
in Kal. Isa. xlix. 7, wp mrad, “ to him whose 
person is despised.” Bp. Lowth. Two of 
Dr Kennicott’s codices in the text, and one in 
the margin, read 115 despised, formed like Ἴων 
made, Job xli. 24 or 33. As to the character 
here given of the Messiah, comp. Isa. liii. 3, 
where he is expressly said to be 139 despised. 
As a N. 3113 contempt. occ. Esth. i. 18. 

As a participle or participial N. of an irregular, 
mixed form between Niph. and Hiph. sans 
contemptible, vile. So LXX ητιμωώμενον, Theo- 
dotion εξουδενωμενον, Vulg. vile. occ. 1 Sam. xv. 
9. Dr Kennicott’s codices here furnish no va- 
rious reading, except that in one is read man 
by transposition. 

pia . veh, ἀᾧ 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Syriac signi- 
nifies to strow, disperse, break to pieces. Asa 
N. in Heb. pra a flash of lightning ; so Aquila, 
acreann, Symmachus, axrives aoreaans, and 
Vulg. fulguris coruscantis.. oce. Ezek. i. 14. 
The name of a place. Jud. i. 4. 1 Sam. xi. 8. 

ἫΖ 

To disperse, dissipate. occ. Psal. Ixviii. 31. 
Dan. xi. 94. So LXX διασκοραιζειν, Vulg. 
dissipare. 

Orta 

To nauseate, retch. Sothe Chaldee Targum 
nyp loathed, detested : but the LX X ἐπσωώρυοντο 
roared. occ. Zech. xi. 8. This root occurs 
also, according to the textual reading of 
most printed editions, Prov. xx. 21, an inheri- 
tance Noman detested, scandalous, i. 6. gained 
by scandalous arts, at the beginning ; but the 
Keri and Complutensian edition have here 
nbian (which is likewise the reading of twelve 
or more of Dr Kennicott’s codices) hastened, 
gotten hastily; and this is confirmed by the 
Targum and Syriac xanipnt, by the LXX 
exirxovdalouevn, by Symmachus and Theodotion 
σαουδαζομενη, and by Vulg. ad quam festinatur. 

72 
To try, prove, examine, particularly as metals. 
Ps. lxvi. 10. Zech. xiii. 9, & al. freq. We read, 
Job xii. 11. xxxiv. 3. that ran yn yx the ear 
trieth words or articulate sounds; and with 
most exact and philosophical truth is this said 
of the organ of hearing, particularly of the audi- 
tory nerve and membrane, for * ‘this mem- 
brane in the various degrees of tension and re- 
laxation, adapts itself to the several natures and 





* See New and Complete Dictionary of Arts, &c. in 
HEARING. 
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states of sonorous bodies ; becoming tense for 
the reception of acute sounds, and relaxed for 
the admission of grave sounds. In short, it is 
rendered tense and relaxed in a thousand differ- 
ent degrees, according to the various degrees of 
acuteness or gravity in sounds.” 

As aN. jn and pina a place or building for 
examining or spying, a watch-tower. Isa. xxxii. 
πῇ Jer. vi. 27. It is written yma Isa. xxiii. 

Derr. Beacon, beckon. 

WI. 

In Syriac signifies to view, behold, regard, (see 
Syriac version of Mat. vii. 3.) ; and in Arabic, 
to be astonished. Hence 

I. In Hebrew its primary import seems to be, 
to look at or behold with admiration or approba- 
tion, which accounts for its being so frequently 
followed by the particle 3 at, and once, Job 
xxxvi. 21, by Sy upon.+ So transitively, or 
with 3 following, to choose. Gen. vi. 2. Deut. 
x. 15, & al. freq. As a participial N. yma a 
person chosen or elected, and in consequence of 
such election appointed to an office, an elect. 2 
Sam. xxi. 6. Isa. xlii. 1, & al. 

II. As a participle or participial N. Syma, plur. 
osim3 and ona, frequently rendered a young 
man, or young men, but the word strictly speak- 
ing has no relation to time or age. It properly 
denotes a choice man, such as one would choose 
for his vigour and activity to perform any work. 
See inter al. 1 Sam. viii. 16. ix. 2. xxiv. 2 
or 3. xxvi. 2. 2 Sam. vi. i. Prov. xx. 29. As 
aN. fem. plur. in reg. sn1 ms literally elections; 
so Montanus, ὙΥΥΥ ΤΥ "255 in diebus electionum 
tuwarum, in the days of thine elections, or choice, 
in thy choice days, in those days of thy life 
which thou wouldst choose, as distinguished 
from the evil days of old age, of which thou 
shalt say, I have no pleasure in them. occ. Eccles. 
xii. 1. | 

III. With 5 following, to look at, or regard, with 
affection, to love, affect, or have an affection for, 

igere. Isa. xiv. 1. xlviii. 10 (where see Vi- 

tringa). Zech. i. 17. iii. 2. 

IV. In Eccles. ix. 4, the textual reading of 
most editions is sna‘ which seems to yield no 
consistent and satisfactory sense ; but the Keri 
here is 42m shall be, or is, joined, and so reads 
the Complutensian edition, and seven of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices, and. thus the LX X, by 
their translation xyes communicates, appear to 
read. And according to this reading the sense 
is easy and natural. Solomon is complaining, 
that, as to the outward occurrences of this life, 
all things happen alike to all, that there is one 
event to the righteous and to the wicked—t+ and 
after that (they all alike go) to the dead, and 
then, as to this world, the scene is finally 
closed; for, ver. 4, to him that is, (yet) joined 
to all the living there is hope, &c. 





* See Castell’s Lexic. Heptaglott. and Michaelis, Sup. 
plem. ad Lex. Heb. ΤΙ. ; 

+ 1 consider the words in the middle of ver. 3, (yea also 
the heart of the sons of men is full of evil, and madness is 
in their heart while they live) as parenthetical. 
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NOI 
To utter or speak rashly, foolishly or unadvisedly, 
effutire. occ. Lev. v. 4. Num. xxx. 7, 9. Ps. 
evi. 33. But in all the above passages it is 
followed by osnawa with the lips; and I suspect 
that the LX X, in constantly rendering it (ex- 
cept only in Num. xxx. 9.) by διασφξελλω or 
dacroan, Which denotes the separating or open- 

_ing wide of the lips, diductionem labiorum, have 
given the true idea of the word. _ From this 
root may perhaps be derived the Greek Barzos, 
a stutterer ; also the proper name of a person 
who was a stammerer, (mentioned by Herodo- 
tus, lib. iv. cap. 155.) and of a silly tautological 
poet alluded to by Ovid, Metam. li. ii. lin. 

703. Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon, under 
Βαχφςτολογέω- 

τῶ 

Qccurs only in Proy. xii. 18, and seems nearly 

- of the same import as the preceding ΝῸ5. 

ioe! 

I. To hang close, cling. It oceurs not in Kal; 
but hence in Hiph. with by following, to 
cause to cling to or hang upon. occ. Ps. xxii. 
10,—5y ΟΞ causing me to cling upon my 
mother’s breasts. 

II. 70 trust, rely upon, in which sense it is fol- 

_ lowed by 5, 5x, 5p, freq. occ. It is also used 
absolutely, to trust, be confident, secure, the 
object of trust or confidence being implied. 

. Job vi. 20. Isa. xii. 2. As a N. moa trust, 
confidence, Isa. xxxii. 17, Also adverbially, 
confidently, securely, Gen. xxxiv. 25. Deut. 
xii. 10. Fem. mmwn confidence. oce. Isa. 
xxxi. 1, 9. mwa hope, confidence. occ. Eccles. 
ix. 4. 2 K. xviii. 19. Isa. xxxvi. 4. moan 
confidence, trust. Proy. xxv. 19, & al. 

III. As a N. mas. plur. ΤΟΝ fruits or 
plants of the pepo or melon kind, which by their 
tendrils cling to whatever they can lay hold on, 
and so support themselves. occ. Num, xi. 5, 
where LX X σεσόνας, and where perhaps the 
word means the water-melon ; which “ the Ara- 
bians,” according to Hasselquist, Voyages, &c. 
p- 255, “ called Batech. It is cultivated,” adds 
he, ‘‘ on the banks of the Nile, in the rich clayey 
earth, which subsides during the inundation. — 
This serves the Egyptians for meat, drink, and 
physic. It is eaten in abundance during the 
season, even by the richer sort of people; but 

- the common people, on whom Providence has 
bestowed nothing but poverty and patience, 
searcely eat any thing but these, and account 

_this the best time of the year, as they are 

obliged to put up with worse fare at other sea- 
sons. —This fruit likewise serves them for 
drink, the juice refreshing these poor creatures, 
and they have less occasion for water than if 
they were to live on more substantial food in 
this burning climate.” This well explains the 
Israelites’ regretting the want of this fruit in 
the parched thirsty wilderness, 

pope] 

To cease, leave off: occ. Eccles. xii. 3. And the 

_ grinders cease (grinding, namely) because they 
are few; they can grind no longer. Chald. 

» to cease, oce. Ezraiv. 14. In Kal 
and Aph. to cause to cease, occ. Ezra iy, 21, 
23. v. 5. vi. 8. 
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Der. 4 beetle. Qu? 

25 ᾿ 

Occurs not as ἃ VY. in Hebrew, but in Chaldee 
and Syriac denotes to conceive in the belly or 
womb; and in Arabic, to hide or be hid. See 
Castell. ᾿. 

I. Asa N. 105 the belly of an animal, male or 
female. Gen. xxy. 23. Jud. iii. 21. Job xl. 
10, It is used Jon. ii. 3, for the hollow or 
capacity of νὰν but with a reference, no 
doubt, to the fish’s belly, in which the prophet 
was entombed. It often denotes the inmost 
part or mind of man. See Job xv. 35. xxxii. 
18, 19. Prov. xviii. 8.. xx. 27, 30. xxii. 18. 
xxvi. 22. Comp. Ezek. 111. 3. Ps. xl. 9, and 
under 3p V. 

Il. The belly or central part of a hollow pillar. 
1 K. vii. 20. ; 

III. Asa N. mas. plur. πῃ nuts, or rather, 
according to Dr Shaw, (Travels, p. 145, note, 
2d edit.) Pistachio nuts, so called from their 
shell shaped, like the belly, and containing the 
kernel. See this interpretation farther proved 
in Bochart, vol. i. 388, &c. occ. Gen. xiii, 11. 

Der. To batten, make fat, or great-bellied. 

2 

Compounded of the particle 3 ¢o or on, and + me, 
to me, Or on me, i. 6. 

1, Attend to me. Gen. xliii. 20. 
2. Have pity on me. Exod. iv. 10, & al. 

}°2 See under 15 


ΓΞ See under na 
832 
Occurs not as a_V. but asa N. appears to be 
the name of some tree or shrub. occ. 2 Sam. 
y. 23, 24. 1 Chron. xiy. 14, 15. Ps. lxxxiv. 7. 
The LXX in Chron. render it asim» pear- 
trees ; so. Aquila, in 2 Sam. v. 23, and Pests. 
both in Sam. and Chron. pyrorum. Others 
translate it the mulberry-tree, which to illus- 
trate the passage in the Psalm, it is pretended, 
grows best in dry ground; but I do not find 
this circumstance to be true,* and should ra- 
ther think that x>3 means a kind of large shrub, 
which the Arabs still likewise call baca, and 
which probably was so named from its distilling 
an odoriferous gum; for our word Ν 53 seems 
to be related to the following maa, as ΝὯΞ to 
mua, &e. The valley of x22, mentioned Ps. 
Ixxxiy. 7, (to borrow the expressions of Cel- 
sius. Hierobot.) appears to be+ “ a rugged 
valley, embarrassed with bushes and stones, 
which could not be passed through without la- 
bour and tears; such as we may collect from 
Deut. xxi. 4, were to be found in Judea.” 
And I add, that a valley of this kind was a 
striking emblem of that vale of thorns and tears 
through which all believers must pass to the 
heavenly Jerusalem. Comp, Crit. Heb. ΤῸ is 
remarkable that in Ps. Ixxxiv. the LX Χ ren- 
der x2 by κλαυθμωνος, Aquila by xacubuou of 
weeping, and Vulg. by lachrymarum of tears ; 
these versions may serve to confirm its relation 





* See Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary, under Morus. 

+ * Asperam et dumis saxisgue impeditam vallem, 
sine labore et lachrymis transiri non posset, quales in Ju- 
dea fuisse colligitur ex Deut, xxi. 4.” ; 


ΩΣ 


to 5, but the word itself most probably de- 
notes some shrub in the Psalm, as well as in 
the other texts of Scripture. 

ΤΣ 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible ΣΤ to 
ooze, ooze out as liquor, to distil in small quan- 


tities. 

I. To weep, shed tears. See Gen. xly. 14. 
Exod. ii. 6. Jer. ix. 1. Asa N. "55 weeping, 
tears. See Ps, οἷ. 10. Asa N. fem pros, 


in reg. 25 a weeping, shedding of tears. occ. 
Gen. 1. 4. 

IL. bag τμρκει to weep for, bewail. Gen. xxiii. 
2. Lev. x. 6, & al. 

III. As a N. "55 an oozing. occ. Job xxviii. 
11, he (man) binds up, or confines the (subter- 
thorn streams or rills ‘3319 from oozing; for 
this is evidently part of that description of the 
miner’s and metallurgist’s business, which be- 
gins at the first verse of this chapter. Or, if 
the in "39 3 be taken as formative, then we 
may render the text he binds up the oozing 
places of the streams, which comes to the same 
sense. And for farther satisfaction see Mr 
Scott’s poetical Paraphrase and Notes. 

“Talat 

In general to be forward, precede, to come, or go 
before. 

I. In Kal, to precede or be first in birth, to be the 

firstling or first-born, or consecrated as such. 
oce. Ley. xxvii. 26. As a particip. fem. in 
Hiph. rsaan bringing forth the first-born. So 
LXX, rewroroxovens. occ. Jer. 1v. 31. Comp. 
mip>xe. Ps. exliv. 13, under »>x II. <As 
participial Ns. 7153 and 4 23, applied to men, 
first-born, reckoning from the father, Gen. x. 

"15. xlvi. 8, 14. xlix. 3. Deut. xxi. 17. 1 Chron. 
ν. 1—3, & al. freq.—reckoning from the mother, 
Exod. xi. 5, where it refers both to the father 
and to the mother in the same sentence. 
Joined with orm. 05, opening the womb, it re- 
lates to the mother, Exod. xili, 2. comp. ver. 
13,15. As a N. fem. s 53, first-born, of 
daughters, primogenita. occ. Gen. xix. 31, 33, 
34, 37. xxix. 26. 1 Sam. xiv.49. Asa N. fem. 
ΣΤ, and in reg. nN D2 primogeniture, birth- 
right. See Gen. xliii. 33. xxv. 31—34. Among 
the ancient patriarchal believers, the birth-right 
included not only a double portion of the father’s 
estate, which was peculiarly denoted by the term 
i7925 (see 1 Chron. v. 1, 2, compared with Deut. 
xxi. 17.) but also pre-eminence or authority 
over the other brethren, (see Gen. xxvii. 29. 
xlix. 3, 4, 8.) because with the birth-right in 
those times was generally connected the pro- 
genitorship of the Messiah (see Gen. xlix. 8. 
1 Chron. y. 2.): on which last account espe- 
cially the apostle might well call Esau a pro- 

Jane person for despising his birth-right, Heb. 
xii. 16.* 





* The reader may remark that in the 3d edit. I have not, 
as I did in the 2d, said any thing about the priesthood’s 
being annexed to the birth-right. My reason for this 
omission is, that, on attentive reconsideration, I think 
the texts which I there quoted for such annexation, 
(namely, Num. iii, 12. viii. 16. Exod. xix. 22. xxiv. 5.) in- 
sufficient to prove it; and whoever will peruse the learned 
Vitringa’s Observationes Sacre, lib. ii. cap. 2 and 3, will, 
I believe, be of the same opinion. The English reader 
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As a V. from the N. to make the first-born, 
invest with the rights of primogeniture. occ. 
Deut. xxi. 16. 

Of beasts, as a N. 25 plur. in reg. “753, a 
Jirstling, reckoning from the mother, Deut. xv. 
19. Neh. x. 35. Asa N. fem. ny>5 firstling. 
It is plainly used as a collective N. denoting the 
ΠΕ males, Deut. xii. 6, 17. xiv. 23, (so 
LXX, TA ΠΡΩΤΟΤΟΚΑῚ and Heb. xi. 28.; 
for comp. Deut. xy. 19. Exod. xiii. 12, Ley. 
xxvil. 26. So. nii33 Gen. iv. 4. 

The first-born in the holy line, reckoning from 
the father, with their peculiar rights, were evi- 
dent types of Him, who was to be the first-born 
among many brethren, (Rom. viii. 29.) and in 
i things to have the pre-eminence. (Col. i. 

8. 

And in his sacrificial character, the Messiah 
was represented by the firstlings of clean beasts, 
which appear from Gen. iv. 4, to have been 
consecrated for sacrifice to God from the origi- 
nal institution of typical Christianity+, and 
which thus served as a continual and striking 
comment on that blessed promise, The seed of 
the WOMAN shall bruise thy (the serpent’s) 
head ; but thou shalt bruise his heel. For since 
the seed of the woman only is here mentioned, 
is not this an intimation, at least, that the fu- 
ture suffering Redeemer should be born of a 
virgin? And what in nature could be so 
proper a standing type of Him in this respect, 
as the firstling of a female animal agonizing and 
dying under the knife of the priest, and then 
consumed by fire. 

It may be farther remarked, that a perversion of 
the true tradition concerning the redemption of 
man by the sufferings and death of the great 
First-born was, no doubt, one source of the 
idolaters sacrificing their own children, parti- 
cularly their first-born. See 2 K. iii. 27. xvi. 
3. xxi. 6. xxiii. 10. Jer. vii. 31. xix. 5. Ezek. 
xxiii. 37. Mic. vi. 7. And in countries and 
ages far distant from those mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, we find that “ the Peruvians of quality, 
and those too of mean sort, would sacrifice their 
Jirst-born to redeem their own life, when the 
priest pronounced that they were mortally 
sick,”{ and that the inhabitants of Florida 

, Sacrificed their first-born, if a male, to the sun. § 
And as the king of Moab, when in distress, 
took his first-born (313377) son, that should have 
reigned in his stead, and offered him for a burnt- 
offering, (2 K. iii, 27.) so “ Hacon king of 
Norway offered his son in sacrifice to obtain of 
Odin the victory over his enemy Harald. 
Aune king of Sweden devoted to Odin the 
blood of his nine sons, to prevail on that god to 





may, for his satisfaction, consult Bishop Patrick’s Com- 
ment on the several texts. 

+ And thus they continued to be offered in sacrifice by 
some of the héathert nations, so late as the time of the 
Trojan war, and propane long after; for from Homer, 
Il. iv. lin, 102, 120. xxiii. lin. 864, 873, it aera to have 
been the custom both of the Mysians and Greeks, on ex- 


traordinary occasions, to vow even a hecatomb ΑΡΝΩΝ 


MPQTOTONON of firstling lambs to Apollo. 

t More’s Explanation of Grand nc windy ἣν 86. 

§ See Picart’s Ceremonies and Religious Customs, &c. 
where this horrid sacrifice is represented to the eye. 
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prolong his life. The ancient history of the 
north abounds in similar examples.”* 

As the first-born is called the might of his father, 
and the beginning or chief of his strength, Gen. 
xlix. 3, (comp. Deut. xxi. 17. Ps. Ixxviii. 51.) 
so in Job xviii. 13, ΟἽ 123 the first-born of 
death figuratively denotes a dreadful and mor- 
tal disease—* Death’s eldest born, and fiercest of 
his brood,” as Mr Scott expresses it. And as 
in Job xviii. 13, the first-born of death is per- 
sonified, and so is death itself, Jer. ix. 21; 
and as 55x eating is applied to death’s first- 
born, so is ΤΡ feeding, to death, Ps. xlix. 15. 
The Latin poets frequently make death a 
person. See Horat. lib. i, ode 4. lin. 13; 
and lib. iii. ode 2. lin. 14. Propert. lib. iii. 
el. 17. lin. 26. Boeth. ii. 7. 

II. Asa N. mas. plur. o> first-fruits, fruits 
first ripe, i. 6. before others of the same 
kind. ‘There were two principal kinds of first- 
fruits; the one of barley (called 123 Nw 
the beginning of the first-fruits, Exod. xxiii. 19. 
xxxiv. 26, and yp ΠΥ ΝῪ the beginning of the 
harvest, Ley. xxiil. 10. comp. 2 Sam. xxi. 9.) 
from which the wave-sheaf was taken, Ley. 
xxiii. 10, 11; the other of wheat, called "155 
pron Yup the first-fruits of wheat harvest, Exod. 
xxxiv. 22, of which the two wave-loaves were 
made, Lev. xxiii. 17; the wave-sheaf repre- 
senting Christ risen from the dead (comp. John 
xii. 24.) as the first-fruits of them that slept (see 
1 Cor. xv. 20, 23.); the wave-loaves prefigur- 
ing the effusion of the first-fruits of the Spirit 
on the day of Pentecost, Acts ii. 1—4. 

As a V. applied toatree. 700 bring forth first 
(i. e. delicate) fruit, or, according to Bate, “to 
forward its fruit, and so bring it to perfection.” 
oce. Ezek. xlvii. 12; where Montanus matur- 
abit shall hasten or ripen. The correspondent 
Greek word in Rev. xxii. 2, is ἀποδιδουν yield- 
ing, bearing. , 

Ill. As a N. fem. moa, plur. ΠΥ ἽἼ35, and 
ὈΝΥ155, the first ripe fig, the boccére, as it is 
still called in the Levant, nearly by its Heb. 
name. Thus Dr Shaw, giving an account of 
the fruits in Barbary, Trav. p. 144, mentions 
«ς the black and white boccére or early fig (the 
same we have in England, and which in Spain 
is called breba, quasi breve, as continuing only 
a short time) which is produced [i. e. ripe] in 
June; though the kermez or kermouse, the fig 
properly so called, which they preserve and 
make up into cakes, is rarely ripe before 
August.” Comp. Jer. xxiv. 2, And on Nah. 
iii. 12, observe from Dr Shaw, as above, that 
‘the boceéres drop as soon as they are ripe, and 
according to the beautiful allusion of the pro- 
phet, fall into the mouth of the eater upon being 
shaken. Farther, “ it frequently falls out in 
Barbary, (says Dr Shaw, Travels, p. 342.) 
and we need not doubt of the like in this hotter 
climate (of Judea, namely,) that, according to 
the qn of the preceding season, some of 
the more forward and vigorous trees will now 
and then yield a few ripe figs, six weeks or 





* Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, vol. i. p. 134. Comp. 
under on II, and the authors there quoted. 
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more before the full season,” i. e. before the 
middle or latter end of June. “ Something 
like this may be alluded to by the prophet 
Hosea, ch. ix. 10, when he says that he saw 
their fathers as rt1>2 the first ripe in the fig- 
tree at her first time.” Such figs were reckoned 
a great dainty. Comp. Isa, xxviii. 4, and see 
Mr Lowth’s note there. 

IV. As Ns. 35 and fem. ;422 α dromas or 
dromedary (which English names, by the way, 
are derived from the Greek desuew to run,) a 
race of camels (for it does not constitute a dis- 
tinct species,)* ‘ chiefly remarkable for its 
prodigious swiftness, (the swift dromedary, as 
the prophet calls it, Jer. ii. 23.) the Arabs 
affirming that it will run over as much ground 
in one day, as one of their best horses will 
perform in eight or ten.” [But this seems an 
exaggeration.] “ It differs from the common 
camel, in being of a finer and rounder shape, 
and having upon its back a lesser protuberance.” 
Shaw’s Travels, p. 167, where see more. ‘ The 
dromedary,” says Russel,} “ by all I could ever 
discover, is nothing but a high breed of the 
Arab camel. The only distinction observed is, 
that it is of a lighter and handsomer make ; 
and instead of the solemn walk. to which the 
others are accustomed, it paces, and is generally 
esteemed to go as far in one day as the others do 
in three.” And this is sufficient to show the 
propriety of its Hebrew one. occ. Isa. lx. 6. 
Jer. ii. 23. Comp. Volney, Voyage en Syrie, 
tom. ii. p. 324. 

2 

I. To mix, mingle. occ. Jud. xix. 21, 512%, or, 
according to the Keri, and twenty-four of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices, 521, and he mingled for 
the asses, i. 6. he mixed some chopped straw 
and barley together for their provender, as 
usual in those countries to this day. Comp. 
5s52 below, and see 1 K. iv. 28, and Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. i. p. 423, &c. Ps. xcii. 11, 
“sm I am (not barely anointed, but) mixed — 
with fresh oil. Oil penetrates the very bones ; 
and the person spoken of was to be full, or 
filled full with what oil represents. The soften- 
ing benignity of holiness and love were to be 
incorporated into his very substance, and his 
very humanity to become, like God, holiness 
and love.” Bate’s Crit. Heb. 

II. To confound, destroy, as it were, by hetero- 
geneous, or discordant mixtures. occ. Gen. xi. 
7, mba and we will confound there their talk. 
So ver. 9, Wherefore the name of it was called 
Babel-5an (i. 6. in confusion) because there 
Jehovah 553 confounded the talk of all the earth. 
Observe that in ver. 7, the ΣΤ in 7529 is not 
radical but paragogic. Hence the French 
babil, babiller, and Eng. babble. Lat. balbus 
stammering, balbutio to stammer. 

111. As a N. 5a Bel, a name by which the 
heathen, and particularly the Babylonians, 
called their arch-idol; the heavens, whose dif- 
ferent conditions of fire, light, and spirit, (i. 6. 
gross air,) are mechanically mixed with each 








* See Buffon, Hist. Nat. tom. x. p. 1, ὅζο, 12mo. 
+ Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 57. 
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other, and thereby carry on all the operations 
of nature. occ. Isa. xlvi. 1. Jer. 1. 2. li. 44. 
This idol is also mentioned Baruch vi. 41; 
and (to say nothing of the apocryphal story of 
Bel and the Dragon) Herodotus, lib. i. cap. 
181, expressly calls the Tower of Babel or 
Babylon, Avs BHAOY Ἵρον the Temple of Jupi- 
ter Belus or Bel ; * and Servius, on the first book 
of the Aineis,-says, that “ among the Assy- 
rians, Saturn and the Sun (i. e. the solar light) 
are upon some sacred account both called Bel.” 
The reason of this seems evident, 52 was a 
general name for the matter of the heavens or 
celestial mixture, as what the Greeks called 
Κρόνος (from Wp to irradiate), and the Romans 
Saturn (from snp to hide, which see), likewise 
was. ‘Thus Orpheus, in his hymn to Cronus 
or Saturn, 


Ascmovs wepnrous ὃς extis κωτ᾽ ἀπειρονῶ κοσμῶν. 


Thou holdest through the wide extended world. 
The ¢ bands ineffable. 


And still more expressly to our present purpose, 


“Os vests κατῶ Tavera μέρη %0CLoIO— 
Inhabiting the world’s every part— 


The same poet farther addresses Cronus, 


Ὃς Saravas μὲν ἅταντα καὶ αὐξεις ἐμπῶώλιν αὐτὸς. 


Thou ail consuming, all repairing god! 


And in truth 5a or the mixture of the different 
conditions of the heavenly fluid is what not only 
continually renews, but also destroys all things. 
Hence the fable of Cronus or Saturn devour- 
ing his own children: and hence perhaps one 
reason of the horrid custom of offering up 
children to him in sacrifice, which was practised 
not only by the Carthaginians, but by the old 
Latins, by the Cretans, and in short wherever 
this idol was worshipped. See Univ. Hist. 
vol. xvii. p. 262, & seq. and notes, and below 
under q5n II. 

We find by the Palmyrene inscriptions, printed 
at the end of the Abbé Barthelemy’s Reflec- 
tions, &c. Paris, 1754, that 515 Say Bel the 
Calf, (see Exod. xxxii.) and 512 75m Molech 
Bel, or Bel the King, were worshipped at 
Palmyra or Tadmor. 

IV. Asa N. 13. See under »5a. 

V. Asa Ν. mas. ian a flood, deluge. LX X, 
zxaraxrvouos. It is applied only to that of 
Noah, “ from its soaking or mixing with the 
earth quite through the shell of it ;—which 
was then soaked full of water, and dissolved.” 





* For a description of this temple, which was no other 
than the famous Tower of Babel nope and completed, 
see Prideaux, Connex. part i. book ii. not far from the 
. beginning, and Calmet’s Dictionary in BasBet and Bas- 
YLON. 

ἀ Whence, by the way, we may see the reason, why 
Saturn was teptesedtod as bound with fetters, and why, 
of wool. For what binds so strongly as the heavenly 
fiuid? and yet what so suft? ‘* Maxime autem corpora 
inter se juncta permanent, cum quodam quasi vinculo 
circumdata colligantur: quod facit ea natura que per 
omnem mundum, omnia mente et ratione conficiens, et 
ad medium rapit, et convertit extrema,” says Balbus the 

Stoic, in Cicero, De Nat. Deor. lib. ii. cap. 45. a curious 
philosophical passage, which I shall leave to the consi- 
deration of the learned and intelligent reader. 
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Bate. This notion of a deluge is clearly ex- 
pressed by Virgil, Ain. xii. lin. 204, 205, 

Si ¢ellurem effundat in undas 

Diluvio miscens 


——Should he the earth in water fused 
Mix with the food—— 








See Mr Catcott’s excellent Treatise on the 
Deluge, p. 75, 2d edit. 
VI. As a N. ban α mizture or confusion of 
species by bestiality, Lev. xviii. 23.—or of re- 


- lation by incest. Lev. xx. 12. 


VII. Asa N. ban the mixed globe of earth and 
water. 1 Sam. ii. 8. 2 Sam. xxii. 16. 1 Chron. 
xvi. 30. Proy. viii. 26, 31. Isa. xxxiy. 1. 
ban the world, is used like oxovuevn in the 
New Testament (see Greek and Eng. Lexi- 
con) for the greater, or a considerable, part of 
the inhabited world, as for the Babylonish em- 
pire, Isa. xiii. 11. xiv. 17.—for the Syrian, 
Isa. xxiy. 4. See Vitringa on Isa. 

VIII. Chald. as a N. 53, the same as the 
Heb. 35, the heart. Dan. vi. 15. 


2 1. To mix very much, to mix together, con- 
ae Exod. xxix. 2. Gen. xi. 9. Hos. vii. 8, 


II. A N. 5:52 @ mixture or mixed provender 
for cattle, consisting of chopped straw and bar- 
ley mixed together, ““ farrago,” Virgil, Georgic. 
iil. lin. 205. oce. Job vi. 5. Isa. xxx. 24. See 
Harmer’s Observations, &c. vol. i. Ὁ. 424. 
Job xxiv. 6, they reap, every one, in a field 
15. "5 (which is) not their own; and thus the 
Chaldee paraphrast, LX X, and Vulg. read it 
in two words, and translate it accordingly. 
See Mr Scott, and comp. under ay4n. 

As aN. 55an, or, as twenty of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices read, 5*5an some disorder or blemish of 
the eye, “ a white speck or spot, thus called be- 
cause it is mixed with the black of the pupil.” 
M. de Calasio. So one of the Hexaplar ver- 
sions Acvxwua, Vulg. albuginem, but Aquila 


Léon α suffusion. occ. Ley. xxi. 20. 
Comp. Tobit ii. 10 or 11. iii. 17. 
xa 


1. Chald. from Heb. 115s, to wear out, consume. 
occ. Dan. vii. 25; where Theodotion raramess 
shall abolish us with age, Vulg. conteret shall 
wear to pieces. 

As aN. mas. plur. in reg. sx152 old, worn out, 
pieces, namely. occ. Jer. xxxviii. 12. If we 
consider that a Cushite is kere the speaker, we 
shall not be surprised at meeting with a dialec.- 
tical word, instead of the pure Hebrew one 
‘52, which is twice used by the prophet in the 
immediately preceding verse. 

II.. Chald. asa N. 152 some kind of tribute or 
tax paid to the king of Persia. occ. Ezra iv. 
13, 20. vii. 24. ‘In these passages, says 
Cocceius, are joined M429, 193, F571, which it 
seems should be thus distinguished: mtn a 
certain portion of goods from the lands, and 
their produce; »53—of things consumed by use ; 
iy a toll or custom laid on ways and ports.” 

Pp 

In the modern versions and lexicons it is ren- 
dered to strengthen, comfort, refresh, or the like. 
The LXX translate it, inter al. by ἀναπαᾶνομαι 
to take one’s rest, Job x. 20; by ἀναψυύυχω, to 
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take breath, Ps. xxxix. 14, where the Vulg. in 
like manner refrigerer be refreshed; but in 
Amos y. 9, the Vulg. has subridet smileth, so 
Aquila μειδιων smiling ; and Symmachus, in Ps. 
xxxix. 14, ive μειδιασω that I may smile: and 
this last I am apt to think is nearly the true 
sense of the root. Let us go through the five 
only passages wherein it occurs. Job ix. 27, 
I will ieave or change my countenance, 73°93) 

and laugh, smile, or look cheerful. Ch. x. 20, 
Let him remove bo hand) from me, 73*92x) that. 
I may smile a little, before Igo (whence) I shall 
not return, &c. Ps. xxxix. 14, Let me alone 
tS.) that I may smile. Amos v. 9, 29377 
who causeth the waster, or rather devastation, 
to laugh at strength, and (as it follows) devas- 
tation shall come against the fortress, Jer. viii. 
18, as a N. fem. with * my postfixed, where 
the prophet, addressing himself to Sion, or the 
people of the Jews, says, ‘nsx5an (O thou) 
who laughest or grinnest at me, for pain or 
sorrow, as thou wast wont to do in derision, 
and sayest, my heart is sick within me. Thus 
Schultens (in his Dissertatio Philolog. 2da de 
Verb. et Sentent. ex Ambig. p. 30, 31.) is of 
opinion that the word sn‘3‘5an ridibunda mea, 
has a double allusion, both to the laughter of 
contempt, with which they used to treat the 
predictions of the prophet ; and to the laughter 
of misery, the risus sardonicus, which their 
calamities should force from them. Comp. 
Targum on the place. But Dr Blayney ren- 
ders the verse, “ Sorrow is upon me past my 
remedying, my heart within me is faint.” And 
in the note he says, “ I take smnsx5am to be an 
improper junction of two words, snva *53n, 
which are so distinguished in four MSS. and 
one edition [meaning of Dr Kennicott’s collat- 
ing.] Another MS. also reads*snas5in. The 
first of these words, "52 is a negative particle; 
and 71", or written at full length ΠῚ, is a 
verb of the infinitive mood from mn to heal, 
with the affix». The LXX and Arabic ver- 
sions favour this emendation.” 

Scott, on Job ix. 27, says, “ Schultens in his 
Origines Hebree has proved, that 253 signi- 
fies, in Arabic, to shine out again as the sun 
after it hath been clouded. It also means in 
the first conjugation illuxit Aurora, to shine as 
the morning ; and in the 2d, letitia perfudit, to 
overspread with joy. Comp. Castell. Lex. 
Hept.” Iapprehend, however, that laughing 
or smiling is the primary idea of the Hebrew, 
and that thence in Arabic it is transferred to 
shining after gloominess. 

ΤῊΣ 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

In general, to wear or waste away. 

I. To wear or be worn out, as byuse. Applied 
to clothes, Deut. viii. 4.—to shoes, Deut. xxix. 
5.—to sacks, Josh. ix. 4. comp. ver. 5, 13.— 
to the earth, Isa. li. 6. Isa. Ixv. 22, mine elect, 
‘52° shall wear out the work of their hands, i. 6. 
they shall last not only as long as the houses 
built by them, but longer; for the prophet is 
here speaking of the longevity of the elect. 

As a participial N. mas. plur. in reg. “125 old, 
worn-out pieces, i. 6. of cloth, or the like. occ. 
Jer, xxxviii. 11, twice, 
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11. 700 wear, or be worn out, as the human body 
with age, Gen. xviii. 12.—with a disease, Job 
xiii. 28, and this man (meaning himself, see 
Scott) thas shall waste away, as a rotten thing. 
comp. ch. vii. 5.—with affliction, Lam. iii. 4. 
(comp. 2 Sam. xxii. 46.) Ezek. xxiii. 43, 
ὍΝ ΓΞ to her who is old in, or rather, 
worn out with, adulteries. So the Vulg. 
rightly, quee attrita est in adulteriis. 

III. Of time, to wear out, spend entirely, occ. 
Job xxi. 13, 152» they spend their days to the 
last in felicity. 

IV. Yo wear out, weary or tire by continual 
opposition. occ. Ezra iv. 4, as a particip. mas. 
plur. Hiph. ost5an; for which the Keri, the 
Complutensian edit. and at least fifteen of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices, have ovypan terrifying ; 
but the former reading seems to make the bet- 
ter sense. 

VY. Transitively, to wear away, waste, as ene- 
mies do. occ. 1 Chron. xvii, 9. 

VI. To waste away, consume, asthe human 
body in the grave. oec. Ps. lxix. 15. Asa N. 
‘52 consumption, dissolution, in the same view. 
occ. Isa. xxxviii. 17. 

VIL As aN. fem. mids wasting, consumption. 
occ. Isa. xvii. 14, at evening, then behold 7152 
consumption, before morning he is no more, i. e. 
he begins to waste in the evening, and is gone 
by morning. This passage shows the proper 
sense of the noun. plur. niit52 wastings, de- 
struction. (inter al.) Job xviii. 11, 14. Ps. 
Ixxili. 19. Ezek. xxvi. 21. xxvii. 36. xxviii. 19, 
in which three last passages the LX X have 
ἀπώλεια destruction, Vulg. in or ad nihilum, or 
nihil, to nothing. 

VIII. Asa N. το dissolution, destruction. 
oce. Isa. x. 25, 

IX. Asa N. 815. 

1. The name of the 8th month, nearly answer- 
ing October, O. S. so called from the decay of 
the vegetable world at that season. occ. 1 K. 
vi. 38. 

2. Provender, q. d. consumption, something to 
consume. occ. Job xl. 15. 

3. The rotten or perishable stum 
tree, ‘“ truncus ficulnus.” 
xliv. 19. Hence, a bole. 

X. Asa negative particle 52, derived from 753 
to wear away, consume, as jx not, from yx la- 
bour, vanity; and x5 not, from xd to weary, 
ae to nought. 

1. Wot, in no wise, Isa. xxvi. 10. Ps. xlix. 13, 
& al. freq. 

2. That not, lest. Ps. x. 18. xxxii. 9. 

XI. As a negative particle "53. 

1. With a V. not. Gen. xxxi. 20. 

2. Witha N. without. Job viii. 11. 

+53 hath sometimes the particles 3, 5, », ty and 
by prefixed or preceding. 
XII. As a particle snd. 

1. Not. Num. xxi, 35. 1 Sam. xx. 26. 

2. Unless. Gen. xliii. 3. 

3. Besides. Num. xi. 6. Hos. xiii. 4. 

This particle admits 5, », and τὸ before it. 

4. ox "553 before a N. but, except, Jud. vii. 14. 
Before a V. unless, Amos iii. 3, 4. 

Der. Old Eng. bale, mischief, destruction, (see 
Junius, Etymol. Anglic.) whence baleful. 


or stem of a 
orat. occ. Isa. 
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pa 
I. Asa V. in Kal, to confine, restrain or hold in, 
as a horse or mule witha bridle) So LXX 
ἄγχω, and Vulg. constringo-occ. Ps. xxxii. 9, 
II. Asa N. fem. 77%52 or mas. p‘>2 (for the 
it may be a pron. suffix fem. its) somewhat 
which binds or restrains, a tether. occ. Job xxvi. 
7, he hangeth the earth on Στ πα. What can 
this mean but the columns of light and spirit 
between which the earth is suspended, (comp. 
1 Sam. ii. 8.) and which, like the two reins of 
a bridle, hold (if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion) the mighty steed within its circular course? 
Ovid has preserved the traces of this philoso- 
phical truth in his description of the chaotic 
state, Metam. lib. i. ad init. and one would 
almost think the very expressions of the poet 
were borrowed from the sacred writer :— 


Nee cireumfuso pendebat in aere tellus. 
Nor yet iz ambient air the earth was hung. 


See Vossius, De Orig. et Prog. Idol. lib. ii. 

cap. 54, at the end, where you will find Lucre- 

tius, Pliny, Lucan, Claudian, and Macrobius, 

teaching the same doctrine. And, by the way, 

the very Latin name for the earth, tellus, seems 

to be derived from mbn to hang. And when 

_ Ovid, in his description of the suspended earth, 
adds, “ ponderibus librata suis, balanced by its 
weights,” may he not be thought to intimate 
the two opposite pressures of the celestial fluid 
by which it is kept constantly regular in its 
orbit ? 

raippal 

To scrape, scratch, so LX X xvfwy, and Vulg. 
vellicans. It occurs only Amos vii. 14, “ΟΣ 
o‘apw scraping the sycamore trees or fruit ; for 
the sycamore fruit, which grows sticking to the 
trunk of the tree (see under ppw), “ does not 
ripen till it is rubbed with iron combs, after 
which rubbing it ripens in four days.” ‘Thus 

_ Theophrastus, Hist. lib. iv. cap. 2, Merresy ov 
duvaras ay fen ἐπιρνισθῃ, αλλ᾽ ἐχόντες ονυχῶς σιδηρῶς 
ἐπι κνιζουσιν᾽ ὧδ᾽ ἂν ἐπικνισθη σεταρταια πεστεται. 
So Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xiii. cap. 7, says of 
this fruit, scalpendo tantim ferreis unguibus, 
aliter non maturescit. And to the same pur- 
pose Jerome on Amos says, that without this 
management the figs are excessively bitter, 
““ Sycomori agrestes afferunt ficus, que, si non 
vellicentur, amarissimas cariculas faciunt,” 
These testimonies, together with the authority 
of the LX X and Vulgate version, seem sufli- 
cient to settle the meaning of this word. The 
reader, who wants farther satisfaction, may 
consult Bochart, vol, ii. 383, 384; and Cal- 
met’s Dictionary, in Sycamore and Fic. But 
I shall just add that Hasselquist, Travels, p. 
261, describing the ficus syeomorus, or Serip- 

᾿ ture sycamore, says, “ It buds the latter end of 
March, and the fruit ripens in the beginning 
of June ; it is wounded or cut by the inhabitants 
{of Lower Egypt] at the time it buds, for 

eae this precaution, they say, it will not bear 

rut.” 

From the Heb. pba may very probably be de- 
rived the French blesser to wound. 

ya | 

I. To swallow, swailow up. See Gen. xli. 7, 





Exod, vii. 12. Num. xvi. 30. Job xx. 15. As 
a participial N. yba somewhat swallowed. Jer. 
li. 44; on which text see Prideaux, Connex. 
vol. i. p. 242, Ist edit. 8yo. Xerxes 7. and 
Bp. Newton on Proph. vol. i. p, 297, 298. 8vo. 
Job vii. 19, Thou-dost not let me alone, sys πὸ 
spr till I can swallow my spittle, i. e. for ever 
so short atime. The Ἄν use a very simi- 
lar expression spy ‘ybax, let me swallow my 
spittle, 1. e. give me’suflicient time or respite so 
to do. See Schultens‘on the place, and Cas- 
tell’s Lex. in yb3, AR. And in this view 
Michaelis (Supplem. ad Lexicon Hebr.) thinks 
the word is used, though elliptically, Num. iy. 
20, they shall not come in to see yb. for ἃ mo- 
ment the holy things, lest they die; as if we 
should say for a twinkling, meaning the twink- 
ling of an eye. The L.XX here have sZarwa 
suddenly. And this is the only text wherein 
the word has been supposed to signify to cover, 
involve, and been so rendered by the Targ, Syr. 
Vulg. and from this last, by the western ver- 
nacular versions. 


II. 70 swallow up, to remove or destroy as en- 


tirely as of swallowed up. See 2 Sam. xx. 19, 
20. Job 11. 3. viii. 18. Ps. xxi. 10. xxxv. 25. 
ly. 10. Ixix. 16. Eccles. x. 12. Isa. iii, 12. 
xxv. 7, 8. Lam. ii. 2, 5, 8. 2 Sam. xvii. 16, 15 
222 pda literally, dest there be a swallowing 
up to the king, ἅς. In Hith. to be swallowed 
up, destroyed, vanished. occ. Ps. eyii. 27. 


Ps. 11, 4 or 6, yda “421 words of destruction, 


i. e. destructive words, The L.XX or rather 
Theodotion’s version is here remarkable, ca 


gig κατασοντισῥου Words of drowning. 


ER. Belly, in Celtic bulg, in Welsh bol, bola, 
boly. Latin bulga, a leathern bag. Latin 
- bellua, a great beast or fish ; so balena, a whale. 
Also a bolus, a billow, to bulge, take in water as 
aship. SS being prefixed, and 2 changed into 
w, swallow. 


pon 


To ravage, lay waste. occ. Isa, xxiv. 1, (So 
LXX ἐρημώσει) Nah. ii, 11. 


Der. Bleak, blight. 
mo. 


Occurs not as a V. but the idea is evidently, to 
be high, elevated. 


I. Asa N. fem. plur, nya high places, heights. 


Spoken of hills or hillocks. Mic. iii. 12. Jer. 
xxvi. 18; so in reg. "153, Deut. xxxii. 13. 
Isa. lviii. 14. Mic. i. 3. 2 Sam. i. 19, 25. 
Also in reg. nna. Spoken of the high waves 
of the sea, Job ix. 8.—of the cloud in the holy 
of holies aloft above the mercy-seat. Isa. xiv. 
14. Ma Ley. xvi. 2, and see Vitringa on 
Isaiah. 


11. And most generally, as a N. fem. tos a 


high place, or in plur..fem. mira high places, 
dedicated to religious worship, whether true or 
false, 1 Sam. ix. 12—14, 25. x. 5. Num. 
xxxill. 52. 1 K. xi. 7. 2 K. xxiii. 15, & al. 
Comp. under ;>m 1. The LX X, where they 
do not retain the original word Baya, generally 
render, ὑπ and nins, when denoting places 
of worship, by ὕψηλον a high place, and ὕψηλα 
igh places. In seven passages they translate 
nips by βωμος OF βωμοι, a high or lofty altar or 
altars ; and the learned Vitringa on Isa. xvi, 


wa 


12, gives it as his opinion, that this is almost 
always the sense of the word, when used for 
those high places where the Israelites sacrificed. 
In such instances, says he, ma “ properly and 
truly denotes an altar built to some height 
which cannot be ascended but by steps,” and 
for proof he cites 2 Chron. xxviii. 25. Jer. 
xxxil. 35, which see; and comp. 2 K. xvi. 4. 
And to this sense of lofty altars we may refer 
nina in those texts, which in the two former 
editions of this work I quoted, after Mr 
Hutchinson and Bate, for its signifying, high 
ones, i. 6. the objects of idolatrous worship, the 
heavens or their representatives, namely, 1 K. 
xii. 31. xiii. 32. 2 Chron. xi. 15, (priests for 
the high altars, to wit, for the goats, comp. 2 K. 
xxiii. 8.) Ezek. xvi. 16, though in this last text 
it seems rather to mean the nina ‘ns the 
houses or tabernacles erected nigh the high altars 
for the accommodation of the priests,&c. See 
1 K. xii. 31. xiii, 32. 2 K. xxiii. 15. xvii. 29. 
Ezek. xx. 29, and I said to them, what (of what 
use or benefit) is the high place whither ye go ? 
Yet the name thereof is called Bamah unto this 
day. Ye callit by the same respected name, 
and resort to it accordingly. 


WO. See Ὑ2 under ΣΤ), 

13 

In general to divide, separate, whence as a parti- 
cle of division or distinction, ya as below II. 

I. In Kal, applied to the mind. 70 distinguish, 
discern, understand, dignoscere, dijudicare. See 
1 Sam. iii. 8. Psal. cxxxix. 2. Jer. xlix. 7. 
In Niph. to become or be made discerning or 
discreet. Isa. x. 13. As a participle Niph. or 
participial N. y 32 discreet. Gen. xli. 33, 39. 
In Hiph. nearly the same as in Kal. 1 K. iii. 
9, pod aw pa yam that I may discern between 
good and bad. Eng. translat. This text not 
only leads us to the genuine and proper sense 
of the verb, but also shows its relation to the 
following particle 155 between. The V. is ap- 
plied also to making pots feel, namely, the fire. 
Psal. lviii. 10, and to the discernment of the 
mental taste, Job vi. 30. Also in Hiph. to 
cause to discern or understand, to teach. Psal. 
exix. 27, 34, & al. In Hiph. with dy follow- 
ing, to regard, or treat, with distinction, to have 
a distinguishing regard for, diaxeivoua:. occ. Dan. 
xi. 37, twice. Asa N. fem. 713» discernment, 
discretion, understanding. Prov. iv. 1. ix. 6, 10. 
Isa. xxxiii. 19. As a N. ran discretion, dis- 
cernment, skill. occ. Hos. xiii. 2. Fem. ΣΟ. 
nearly the same. See Exod. xxxi. 3, xxxv. 
31. 1 Kings vii. 14. Deut. xxxii. 28, Job xii. 
12. 

II. Asa particle, denoting division or distinction, 

Ἢ a) ΒΡ 

1. Between, Gen. i.'7. Exod. xi. 7. It is re- 
markable that the Latin writers have retained 
the Hebrew idiom, and sometimes repeat their 
preposition inter, as the Hebrews do 7"5 in the 
texts just cited. Thus Horace, lib. i. sat. 7. 
lin. 11, 12. 


Inter 
Hectora Priamiden animosum atque inter Achillem 
Ira fuit capitalis. : 
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m2 
And lib. i. epist. 2. lin. 12, 


Nestor componere lites - 
Inter Peleiden festinat, et inter Atriden. 





See more instances from the Latin prose- 
writers, in Dr Clarke’s note on Homer, Il. v. 
lin. 769. 

2, Between, within, intra. of place, Job xxiv. 11. 
—of time, Neh. v. 18. 

3. In the midst. Zech. xiii. 6. 

4, Repeated, it may be rendered, whether—or. 
Lev. xxvii. 12. 

III. Asa N. fem. plur. nian the parts between 
the intervals. Ezek. x. 2. Hence 5 being un- 
derstood, it is used as a particle, in the inter- 
vals, between. Gen. xxvi. 28. Ezek. x. 7. 

IV. Asa N. mas. plur. Ὁ") occ. 1 Sam. xvii. 
4, ova wx 4. d. vir medietatum, or, as 
Montanus renders it, intermedius, a middle 
man, one who comes between two contending 
parties, as achampion, to determine the dispute 
by single combat. So the Eng. translat. a 
champion ; the French, un homme qui se pre- 
sentoit entre les deux armees. Comp. ver. 3, 
8—10. The LXX, according to the Alex- 
andrian copy, render this expression in 1 Sam. 
xvii. 23, by avg ὃ ἀμεσσαιος» which is an evi- 
dent corruption for ὃ pscoaios, OF ὃ μέσαιος as it 
stands in the Complutensian edition, i. e. the 
middle man, But no. may be from 3 to 
build, see under 75 1. 

}22 with the » doubled. In Kal, to make to 
discern, to teach, to instruct So LXX 
txadeverv, and Vulg. docuit. occ. Deut. xxxii. 
10. In Hith. yan to discern or consider 
with oneself, or diligently. Isa. i. 3, & al. freq. 

ΤΊΣ 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible Στ. 

I. In Kal, to build as a house, a city, an altar, 
ἕο. Deut. xx. 5. 1 K. vi. 2. vii. 1. Gen. iv. 
17. viii. 20, & al. freq. Hence it is applied 
to God’s gradually forming Adam’s rib into a 
woman. Gen. ii. 22. As Ns. p93 α building, 
structure. Ezek. xli. 12, twice. Fem. 793 the 
same. occ. Ezek. xli. 13. Fem. man a 
Sframe or model of a building. occ. Ezek. xl. 2. 
Fem. nan a form, pattern, model, properly of 
a building, and thence applied to other things. 
See Exod. xxy. 9, 40. Deut. iv. 16—18. As 
a N. mas. plur. 553, 1 Sam. xvii. 4, o¢9577 wx, 
aman of buildings, i. e. a tall well built man, 
as M71 ‘wax men of measures, means large tall 
men, Num. xiii. 32, and pm wx a large tall 
“i 2 Sam. xxi. 20. But compare under 15 

11. To build again, repair. 
Hence 

111. To repair, restore to a former or happier 
state. Job xxii. 23. Jer. xii. 16. xxxi. 4. xlii 
10. Mal. iii. 15. 

IV. “ To fortify a town or city, i.e. to surround 
it with walls. Josh. vi. 26. 1 K. xvi. 34, com- 
pared with Jud. iii. 13. 2 Sam. x. 5. See 
also 1 K. xv. 17. 1 Mac. i. 32.” Michaelis 
in Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 190. Comp. 
2 Chron. xi. 5—10. 

V. To build up, or increase a family by procrea- 
tion of children. Deut. xxv. 9, the man “WK 


Isaiah lviii. 12. 


ΤΣ 


YTR ΣΝ ὮΝ Ia Xd who will not build up his 
brother’s house or family. Comp. Ruth iv. 11. 
So Gen. xvi. 2. xxx. 3, 72mmM—raN I shall be 
built-up by her. LXX σεκνοσοιησομαι I shall 
obtain children ; so Vulg. habeam filios. 

VI. Asa Ν. 13 (and 193 Num. xxiii. 18. xxiv. 
3, 15; but I do not find 1535 thus used except 
by Balaam the Mesopotamian. 

1. 4 son, who is, as it were, built up by his pa- 
rents, and builds up or continues his father’s 
house or family. Gen. iv. 17, 25. Comp. 
Ecclus xl. 19. Plur. no». denotes not only 
sons, as Gen. v. 4, but children, without respect 
to sex, as Gen. iii. 16. 

2. A grandson. Gen. xxix. 5. xxxi. 55. Also, 
: more remote descendant. Exod. i. 7, & al. 
req. 

3. The young or offspring of a beast or bird. 
Lev. i. 5, 14, & Ἐν i εἰ 

4, Plur. Ὁ535 youths, young men. Prov. vii. 7. 
5. “25 my son, used as a compellation of affec- 
tion in speaking to a younger or inferior person, 

Josh. vii. 19. 1 Sam. iii. 6. iv. 16. Comp. 

ax under mx IV. 4. . 

6. ὈΣΤΝΙΤ "55. sons of the Aleim or God, men be- 
gotten again or formed by his word and spirit, 
and resembling their heavenly father in their dis- 
positions and actions. Gen. vi. 2, 4, where the 
believing line of Seth are distinguished by this 
title from the Ὁ ΤΝΙΤ n123. the daughters of men, 
i. e. women of the apostate race of Cain. 
Comp. Deut. xiv. 1. xxxii. 19. Isa. i. 2. Wisd. 
iv. 7. xviii. 13, and Greek and Eng. Lexicon 
in vios VII. 

p‘itdx 23 seems also to be used for those angels 
who kept their first estate, the elect or approv- 
ed angels, as St Paul calls them, (1 Tim. v. 
21.) Job xxxviii. 7, where the scene is the cre- 
ation of the world. Comp. Job i. 6. ii. 1; in 
which two last cited passages the LX X render 
the Hebrew words by of ἄγγελοι σοὺ Θεου the an- 
gels Vf God, as in the former by ἀγγέλοι wov my 
angels. 

7. It refers to time or age; thus pw 15 the son 
of a year means a year old. Exod. xii. 5. 
Comp. Gen. vy. 32. 1 Sam. xiii. 1. Jon. iv. 
10. freq. oce. ᾿ 

8.—To place, ὉΣΤΡ "53 sons or children of the east 
are men, natives of the east. 1 K. iv. 30. Jobi. 

ς : 

9.— To temper or disposition, sm ya ἃ son, i. 6. 
aman, of courage, | Sam. xiv. 52. 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 6. mp y 5553 sons of wickedness. 2 Sam. 
vii. 10. Comp. 1 Sam. xx. 30. So 5y»52 "55 
sons of Belial denotes lawless, abandoned profli- 
gates. Deut. xiii. 14, Jud. xix. 22, & al. Comp. 
under 5y*5a among the pluriliterals. 

10. As ax a father, sometimes denotes an in- 
structor, teacher, see 2 K. ii. 12; so in this 
very chapter ὈΝΝ ΒΤ 55 the sons of the pro- 
phets are several times used for the disciples or 
scholars of the prophets, x23 “tmbn, as the 
Targum explains it, ver. 3, 5, 7, 12. Comp. 
1K. xiii. 11—13. Amos vii. 14. 

1]. Construed with words denoting punishment, 
ja signifies liable to, or worthy of. nya ῚΞ a 
son of beating, Deut. xxv. 2, nin 15 a son of 
death, 2 Sam. xii. 5, mean persons worthy of 
stripes or of death. 
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12. Of inanimate things it denotes what comes, 
or is produced, from another. Thus an arrow 
is ΠΡ 72 the son of a bow, Job xli. 19, or of 
the quiver, Lam. ili. 13; sparks of fire are 
Aw 523. sons of the coal, Job v. 7; ΚΣ 135 the 
son of the floor is the corn thrashed in it. Isaiah 
xxi.: 10. 

VII. Asa N. fem. ns (q. naa, 3 being drop- 
ped, as in ‘nw and osnw éwo, from pw to iter- 
ate) plur. ni23. It is applied to females in 
nearly the same senses as 13 to males. 

1. A daughter. Gen. ν. 4, ix, 29, & al. freq. 

2. A granddaughter. Gen. xxiv. 48. Also, a 
more remote female descendant. Gen. xxvii. 46. 
xxviii. 1, 6. 

3. The female offspring of a bird. Isaiah xiii. 21. 
xxxiy. 13. 

4, Plur. nia young women. Gen. xxx. 13. 
Proy. xxxi. 29. So the French filles, which 
properly denotes daughters, is used also for 
young women, as in the French translat. of the 
last cited texts. 

5. sna my daughter ; acompellation of affection 
or kindness in speaking to a younger or inferior 
woman. Ruth iii. 10, 11. 

6. oN ΓΤ daughters of men, Gen. vi. 2, 4, 
denote the women of the apostate race of 
Cain. (Comp. under 13 VI. 6.) And as be- 
lievers are there called the sons of the, i. e. of 
the true, Aleim, so an idolatrous woman is 
styled the daughter of a strange god, Mal. ii. 
11, Comp..Num. xxi. 29, 

7. Referring to age; thus mov ΨΩ no a 
daughter of ninety years, Gen. xvii. 17, is a 
woman ninety yéars old. So of a beast, Lev. 
xiv. 10. 

8. Applied to places, the daughter of Sion, of 
Jerusalem, of Tyre, is the city, community, or 
state of Sion, Jerusalem, or Tyre. Isa, xxxvii. 
22. Ps. xlv. 13. Comp. Ps. exxxvii. 8, freq. 
oce. So sny na the daughter of my (the pro- 
phet’s) people. Isa. xxii. 4. Lam. ii. 1], is 
the Jewish people or state. 

9. In a different view, towns or villages belong- 
ing to a metropolis or mother-city (comp. Dx IV.) 
are called its daughters. Num. xxi. 25, 32. 

Josh. xv. 45. Jud. xi. 26. Jer. xlix. 2, & al. 

10. Of disposition, bya na a daughter of 
Belial. 1 Sam. i. 16, is an abandoned wicked 
woman. Comp. under 15 VI. 9, above, and 
see Ὁ) 55 among the pluriliterals. 

VIII. Asa N. fem. with a formative x, j2x, 
plur. (fem.) Ὁ553 

1. A stone in general, so called either from be- 
ing disposed and built up, as it were, in regular 
strata, within the surface of the earth, or from 
its being budlt up atom upon atom, by the action 
of the expansion on the chaotic mass at the 
original formation, and at the reformation of 
the earth after the deluge. Gen. ix. 3, xxxi. 
46, & al. freq. The stone of darkness and of 
the shadow of death which man searcheth out, 
Job xxviii. 3, “must surely mean the metallic 
ore in the deep and dark parts of the earth.” 
Scott. 

On Hab. ii. 11, compare Juvenal, Sat. ix, 1. 
103, 104, 


servi ut taceant, jumenta loquentur, 
Ἐξ canis, et postes, δέ marmora 








Ὧ22 


__—. should trembling slaves not dare to squeak, 
Beasts, dogs, and posts and marble walls wi ἕ speak. 
WEN. 


2. 4 precious ‘stone, Exod, xxv. 7, & al. freq. 
we ‘san stones of fire, i. e. precious stones that 
glitter and sparkle with light, like fire. So 
Pope inhis 'Tempie of Fame, having admirably 
described the different precious stones that 
adorned “ proud Fame’s imperial seat,” adds at 
line 254, 


With various colour’d light the payem ent shone, 
And all on fire appear’d the glowing throne. 


occ. Ezek. xxviii. 14, 16. 

3. A weight, which no doubt was frequently, as 
with us, of stone. Deut. xxv. 13, 2 Sam. xiv. 
26, & al. 

4. A stone image, an idol of stone. Jer. ii. 27. 
iii. 9. 

5. Plur. osx vessels made of stone, stone-ves- 
sels,—troughs or—cisterns to hold water, Exod. 
vii. 19. So Exod. i. 16, When ye deliver the 
Hebrew women, and see them p»ax7n dy by the 
stone-troughs ; in which I suppose the newly- 
delivered women and their infants were wash- 
ed, as was anciently the practice, and is com- 
mon in some hot countries to this day. See 
Mr Bate’s note on the place in his new trans- 
lation. Many of the Versions and Lexicons 
render it seats or stools, namely such as are 
used by women in labour ; and Mons. Goguet* 
says, “ there is frequent mention of such seats 
for facilitating delivery in physical writers.”+ 
I know not but there may, but surely they 
were hardly made of stone, as dD‘) expresses. 

6. Stones, “such as potters mould their clay 
upon.” Bate. So LXX ea cov λιθων. Jer. 
xviii. 3, where see Dr Blayney’s Note. 

7. Applied to hailstones. Josh. x. 11, where 
LXX render ΓΟ 12 D*23N by Aidous τῆς χαλαζης 
hail-stones. Comp. Ecclus xlvi. 6.: Isa. xxx. 
30. Job xxxviii. 22, 23. 

8, S»1ar ἸΞΝ a plummet, Eng. Marg. stone of tin. 
oce. Zech. iv. 10. It seems strictly to mean 
a piece of tin-ore, (comp. Deut. viii. 9.) which 
is heavier than that of any other metal, and so 
more proper for a plummet. 

32 

Oceurs not as a V. in the Hebrew Bible, but in 
Persic the cognate root 23 denotes asa N. a 
BAND, knot, binding, ligature, belt, and asa V. 
TO BIND, tie, oblige. See Castell, Lexic. Per- 
sic. in ‘733. 

Asa N. witha formative x, w22x a belt, girdle. 
So LXX Zan. Exod. xxviii. 4. Lev. viii. 7, 
13. Isa. xxii. 21, & al. 

Der. To bind, a band, bandage, bond, bondage, 
&e. Also, bonnet. 

D3. Chald. 

To rage with anger. Once, Dan. ii. 12. The 
Chaldee Targum uses it in the same sense. 

Da 
To trample upon, tread under foot. Psal. xliy. 6. 





* Origin of Laws, &c. vol. i. p. 200, note, edit. Edin-— 


burgh. 
+ See Suidas, in Aoxties διφροίγ' tom. ii. p. 461. 
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my. 


Zech. x. 5. Isa. xiv. 19, ἃ al. freq. As Ns. 
fem. pian Isa. xxii. 5, and pian, 2 Chron. 
xxii. 7, a treading down, trampling under foot. 

DD2 with the Ὁ doubled, denotes, as usual, the 
repetition or violence of the action. See Isaiah 
lxiii. 18. Jer. xii. 10. Ezek. xvi. 6, 22. 

Der. French bas, baisser, abaisser; whence 
Eng. base, abase, &e. 

02 
Occurs not in Heb. as a V. but the idea seems 
to be, to reject, cast off; for in Chald. and 
Syriac the verb signifies to despise, contemn, or 
the like. As a N. (in Heb.) sp. an un- 
ripe grape, which is naturally rejected on account 
of its sour acerb taste. occ. Job xv. 33. Isaiah 
xviii. 5. Jer. xxxi. 29, 30. Ezek. xviii. 2. 
Wa 
Occurs not asa V. in Heb. but in Syriac and 
Arabic signifies to remove, be distant, and as a 
particle in the latter language, behind, after.* 
Hence as a Hebrew particle, τὴ always exhi- 
bits the same notion as the Latin post, after, 
behind, and imports the back or hinder termina- 
tion of a thing, but. yet distinct from the thing 
itself, what being placed behind or at the back o 
it (its fore part looking the contrary way), 
bounds, separates, and defends it, or intercepts 
the view thereof. : 

1. After, behind. Gen. vii. 16. Jud. ix. 51; in 
both which passages the LXX render it 
oder without. Comp. Isa. xxxii. 14. Lam. 
iii. 7. Jon. ii. 7. Job i. 10. xxii. 13. Prov. vi. 
26. For (he that goeth) ty. after a whorish 
woman (cometh) to a piece of bread. 

2. Behind. Gen. xxvi. 8. -Comp. 1 Sam. iy. 
18. Joel ii. 8, now aya, and behind the 
javelin they shall rush and not be cut. See 
Tympii, not. 7, in Noldii, partie. ty. 3. 

Joel ii. 9, they shall come osxynn τὺ π behind 
the windows, which is equivalent to our transla- 
tion, they shall enter in at the windows. See 
Tympii, not. y, in Noldii, partic. ty. 4. 

3. For q. ἃ. behind for, defence or protection. 
Gen. xx. 7. 1 Sam, vii. 9. Ezek. xxii. 30. 

4. Behind, without. Josh. ii. 15. and she let 
them down by a rope ty without the window. 
So 2 K, i. 2, Ahaziah fell ty. without the lat- 
tice, or latticed window in his upper chamber, 
namely, into the court. 

5. With Ὁ prefixed tyam from behind, behind. 
Eng. translat. within. Cant. iv. 1, 3. vi. 7. 

Der. To bound, limit, Qu? French bout, end, 
extremity, Eng. but, butment, abut. 

mya 
With a radical, though mutable or omissible, 
ΤΊ. 

To swell, swell up or out. 

I. In Niph. to be bulged, swelling, or jutting out, 
applied to a wall. occ. as a particip. Isa. xxx. 
13; where Eng. translat. swelling out. But 
the word may be a N. a swelling, as Bp. Lowth 
renders it. 

II. In a Hiph. sense, to cause to swell, or bubble, 





* For the explanation of this difficult word, I am ob- 
liged to the notes in the Jena edition of Noldius’s parti- 
cles, where the learned reader may find the several ap- 
plications of it more particularly illustrated. 


ὯΔ 
as fire does boiling water, occ. Isa. lxiy. 1 or 


2. ᾿ 

111. Chald. mya and νῦπ to seek, ask, request. 
See Dan. ii. 13, 16, 49. vii. 16. As a N. 
sya a request, petition. Dan. vi. 8. Fem. 
ΓΞ the same. Dan. vi. 14. Isa. xxi.- 12, 
ya Tyan dK, ifye will inquire, inquire ye— 
if ye Edomites, saith the prophet, will inquire 
concerning the cause of your present calamities, 
and your duty in consequence of them, inquire 
ye; return, or be converted, come. ‘Thus Vi- 
tringa, whom see. Isaiah, addressing the 
Edomites, may well be supposed to use mya in 
a dialectical sense ; as Obadiah speaking of the 
same Edomites likewise does, ver. 6, how are 
(the things of) Esau wan searched out, rum- 
maged ! ΒΩ, Ἴ)55 (how) are his hidden things 
sought up! 

yayn occurs not as a V. in this reduplicate 
form, but hence as a N. fem. plur. with the 
formative x, ΤΌΣΟ ΒΝ tumours, pushes, or pus- 
tules, like those which are filled with putrid 
matter thrown off from the blood in malignant 
and pestilential fevers. So LXX φλυκτίδες 
pustules. occ. Exod. ix. 9,10. In the former 
verse five, and in the latter four, of Dr Kenni- 
cott’s codices read miysynx, as the Samaritan 

Pentateuch likewise does in both. Hence evi- 
dently the Greek βουβων, and Lat. and Eng. 
bubo, of the same import as the Heb. 

bya 

I. To kick up, as a pampered’ wanton heifer. 
occ. Deut. xxxii. 15. So LXX αἀσελακτισεν, 
and Vulg. calcitravit. The V. is used in the 
same sense both in Chaldee and Syriac. 

II. With 5 following, to kick, spurn at. oce. 1 
Sam. ii. 29, where Vulg. calce abjecistis. 

bya 

I. To have, or take possession of, or authority 
over’a thing. 1 Chron, iv. 22. Isa. xxvi. 13. 
As a participial noun, Syn ὁ exw», he who hath. 
Thus 

syw Sya, 2 K. i. 8, he who hath hair, hairy. 

ὮΝ Syn, Prov. xxii. 24, angry. 

minima bya Prov. xxiv. 8, having cunning or 
wicked imaginations, a cunning fellow. 

ΤῊ τι Ὁ), Gen. xxxvii. 19, a master of dreams, 
a dreamer. 

nw bya, Eccles. x, 11, having a tongue, a talker, 
babbler. : 

pmax na “Sys, Gen. xiv. 13, having a cove- 
nant with Abraham, confederates with him. 

oyn “Syn, Gen. xlix. 23, armed with arrows, 
archers. 

saw dy, Isa. 1. 8, having a litigious cause, or 
judicial controversy with me, ““ Mine adversary,” 
Eng. translat. 

bya, says Glassius, (Philol. Sacr. lib. iii. tract. 
1. Can. xxxy. 4.) denotes one who is in any 
manner given or addicted (deditum) to a thing, 
as Proy. xviii. 9, mmwm Sys is one given to 
waste. Proy. i. 19, w5yn referring to gain, are 
persons given or attached to it. Comp. Prov. 
ili, 27. xvii. 8. - 

Il. To marry, take possession of a wife, to have 
her, as we say; so Greek «xa See Deut. 
xxiv. 1, xxi. 13. In Niph. to be married, take 
si of, as a wife. Isa. lxii. 4. Comp. 
ch. liv. 1. 
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111. Asa N. bya Bol, or Baal, i. 6. the ruler. 
By this name the idolaters of several nations 
worshipped the solar fire, which is the most 
active, and, as to sense and appearance, the 
ruling principle in nature. Sanchoniathon (or 
whoever was the author of the Phenician The- 
ology, published in Greek by Philo Byblius, 
and preserved by Eusebius, Preparat. Evang. 
lib. i. cap. 10,) speaking of the sun (ἡλιον) says 
Tovrov Déoy. ἐνομοιζον peovoy oveavoy Ἰζυριον, BEEA- 
ZAMEN καλουντες, ὃ ἐσσί wa0m Paws ΚΥΡΙΟΣ 
ΟΥ̓ΡΑΝΟΥ, This godthe Phenicians thought 
to be the only Lord of heaven, calling him 
Beelsamen, which in their language is Lord of 
heaven.” Plautus in the Punic or Carthagini- 
an language writes it Balsamen, Poenulus, act 
v. 566}. 9. That bya as an object of worship 
meant the solar fire, appears by its being dis- 
tinguished from wnw the solar light, 2 K. xxiii. 
3, and by the emblem or idol, which was of the 
beeve kind, as we are expressly informed in 
Tobit, ch. i. 5, where we meet with +7 Βααλ 
vn δαμαλει the heifer Baal. And in that re- 
markable contest between Elijah and the 
prophets of Baal (1 K. xviii); answering 
by fire, (ver. 24.) was to determine the 
superiority of Baal or Jehovah. At first, 
no doubt, the idolaters worshipped Baal in 
conjunction with Jehovah, but afterwards in 
exclusion of him, and as the absolute and inde- 
pendent ruler of the universe, and of all things 
therein, esteeming with the Phenicians just 
mentioned the solar fire to be the ONLY 
Lord of heaven ; not as excluding however the 
other material agents, (for Baal is called Aleim, 
see | K. xyiii. 21, 24, 26, 28.) but as opposed - 
to: Jehovah. The idol beeve or bull, was in dif- 
ferent places represented, as indeed * almost 
all their idols: were, with different insignia, or 
in different manners; and hence the various 
denominations of ΓΞ Sys, Ty» dys, &e. and 
such diversified Baals seem to be what the 
scripture calls in the plur. o»by2 Baalim. See 
Jud. ii. 11, 13. iii. 7. viii. 33, and Bate’s 
Crit. Heb. And thus the Greeks and Ro- 
mans had their several Jupiters or Joves, 
Olympius, Capitolinus, Feretrius, Latiaris, 
&e. Baal was equivalent to Molech of the 
Ammonites. Comp. Jer. xix. 5, with chap. 
xxxiil. 35, and see Mr Lowth’s note on the 
former text. It should seem therefore that the 
idol was represented not as a mere beeve or 
bull, but of a form compounded of a beeve and 
aman. Comp. under yom II. And as the 
most absurd fables of heathen antiquity have 
generally some foundation in truth, I cannot help 
suspecting that the Cretan Minotaur, ἃ monster 
partly a bull and partly a man, and said to have 
been fed with human flesh,} was nearly related to 
the oriental Baal and Molech, who were treated 
with human sacrifices. 

As the Carthaginians were descended from the 
Phenicians, so Servius on Amn. i. informs us, 





* The reader may be easily convinced of this, by look- 
ing into Montfaucon’s Antiquite Expliquee. i 

ὁ See Plutarch in Theseo. Ovid, Metam.lib. viii. fab. 
2; and Epist. Heroid. X. ᾿ é 


ἽΞ 


and this word accordingly enters into the com- 
position of several names among the Carthagi- 
nians ; as of Hannibal bya ‘99m Baal be gra- 
cious tome; Asdrubal bya wtp Baal help him ; 
Maharbal, Syn stm Aasten, Baal. his is 
no more than one might naturally expect ; but 
it seems not a little remarkable that the nor- 
thern nations should have retained the Hebrew 
word nearly in its physical sense. Thus the * 
Runic or Islandic baal signifies a fire, the Saxon 
bel, and bel-fyr, a burning pile, a pyre, a 
bonfire. 

Bel, Bal, or Beal, was the name of the chief 
deity of the ancient Irish, which according to 
Col. Vallancy, in the Collectanea de Rebus 
Hibernicis, yol. ii. p. 263, & al. they derived 
from the Punic. 


Wa ' 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to clear off; take clean away. 
Deut. xiii. 5. -xxvi. 13. 1 K. xiv. 10. xvi. 3. 
xxi. 2]. xxii. 46. 2 K. xxxiii, 24, & al. 
Hence Eng. bare, and barren. 

1. To clear away, consume, waste, burn up, as 
fire. Ps. lxxxiii. 15, as the fire \yan consum- 
eth the wood. Also, to burn, or be burnt, as 
fire, or inflammable matter. Jer. xx. 9. (Comp. 
Num. xi. 1, 3. Ps. cvi. 18.) Isa. i. 31. xxx. 
33. xxxiv. 9. 2 Chron. 1v. 20. The expres- 
sion in Exod. iii. 2, 3, seems remarkable, and 
he saw and behold the bush ΜΞ sy> burned 
with fire.—And Moses said, I will turn aside 
now and see this great sight, why the bush sy 3° xd 
is not burnt or consumed. See LXX. The 
English phrase we see answers the Hebrew. 
In Kal and Hiph. spoken to men, to burn, 
cause to burn, kindle, set on fire. Lev. vi. 12. 
Jud. xv. 5, 14. 2 Chron. xxviii. 3. Jer. vii. 
18. Ezek. xxxix. 9. Nah. ii. 14. Hence Eng. 
burn. 

On such passages as Exod. iii. 2, 3. Deut. iv. 
11, we may observe how strongly the tradition- 
ary notion of a miraculous light or fire being 
the token of a divine presence prevailed among 
the Greeks in the time of Homer, who, after 
relating, Odyss. xix. lin. 34, that the goddess 
Minerva attended on Ulysses with her golden 
lamp, or rather torch, and afforded him a reful- 
gent light, 


_ Χρυσεὸν ATXNON exovcz, AOS MEPIKAAAES 
ἐποίει.) 


makes Telemachus cry out to his father in 
rapture, 


Q πάτερ, ἡ μέγα Savuc 70d" οφθαλμοισιν ὁρωμια:" 
Ἑμπης μοι τοῖχοι μεγάρων», xaros τὲ trodes, 
Ἑμλάτιναι τε Sonos, κι κίονες ὑψοσ᾽ ἐχόντες, 
ΦΑΙΝΟΝΤ’ ὀφθαλμοῖς, does ΠΥΡΟΣ ΑΙΘΟΜΕΝΟΙΟ, 
H para τις ΘΕΟΣ ενδον; οἱ ουρώνον εὐρὺν ἐχουσι- 


What miracle thus dazzles with surprise! 

Distinct in rows the radiant columns rise! 

The walls, where’er my wond’ring sight I turn, 

And roofs amidst a blaze of glory burn! 

Some visitant of pure ethereal race 

With his bright presence deigns the dome to grace. 
Pore. 





* Ts). baal est incendium. A. 5, bel et belfyr est ro- 
gus, pyra.” Lye’s Junius Etymol. Angl. in BONFIRE, 
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111. Applied to anger or the like, to be kindled 
or burn. Esth. i, 12. Ps. ii. 12. Ixxix. 5. 
Ixxxix. 47. Comp. under 7x V. 

IV. To clear off, as a beast doth in grazing or 
feeding ; to graze or feed, as a beast; also, to 
cause to be grazed, as a field. Exod. xxii. 4 or 
5, When or if a man sya» shall cause to be 
eaten a field or a vineyard, and shall put in 
imrya his beast, sya and it shall feed or graze 
in another's field, &c. Comp. Isa. iti. 14, 
Hence as a N. sya a brute animal, a beast that 

Seeds itself without knowledge or regard to good 
or evil, or in the language of Sallust, “ que 
Natura prona et ventri obedientia finzit.” Bell. 
Catilin. ad Init. Gen. xlv. 17. Exod. xxii. 5, 
& al. -Hence, perhaps, Eng. a boar, a bear, 
Gr. Boga food, properly of brutes, βροω and 
βρωσκω to feed, whence βρωτὸν food, Germ. brot, 
Dan. brod, and Eng. bread. Also Lat. voro, 
devoro, &c. whence Eng. voracious, voracity, 
devour, &c. 

V. AsaN. spa a brutish person, one resembling 
a brute in stupidity and want of divine knowledge. 
Ps. xlix. 1]. Ixxiii. 22. xciv. 8. Hence as a - 
V. in Niph. to be or become brutish or stupid. 
It is spoken either of men. occ. Jer. x. 8, 14, 
21. li. 17; or of counsel. oce. Isa. xix. 1]. 

Hence Lat. baro a blockhead, Eng. a boor, 
boorish. 

nya 

To disturb, affright. 1 Sam. xvi. 14, 15. 1 
Chron. xxi. 30, & al. freq. As a N. snya 
terror, trouble. Jer. viii. 15. xiv. 19. Asa N. 
mas. plur. ΟῚ things terrible, or to be feared. 
Job vi. 4. Ps. Ixxxviil. 17. LXX PoBigirpor. 
a 

δ; not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic the 
reduplicate yys signifies, according to Castell, 
« Tenui cute et pinguis, seu corpore molli fuit,” 
to be thin-skinned and fat, or of a soft body, and 
from the things to which it is ‘applied in Heb. 
I guess the idea to be softness, smoothness, or 
the like, in opposition to hardness, ruggedness, 
&c. © For 

I. Asa N. ya, or fem. mya soft mud or mire. 
oce. Jer. xxxvili. 22. Job viii. 11. xl. 16 or 21. 
In plur. fem. in reg. once written with x, nxx3, 
Ezek. xlvii. 1]. 

11. As a N. yoa, byssus, of which very fine 
white garments, like linen, were made. Mercer 
says of it, “ In Palestind nascens in folliculis, 
it grows in Palestine in pods.” 10 is, I appre- 
hend, the same as what we call cotton, which is 
well known to be the produce of that and the 
neighbouring countries, and is the soft downy 
substance formed in the inside of the pods of 
the shrub, called Gossipium. 1 Chron. xv. 27, 
& al. See Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 
358. Goguet’s Origin of Laws, &c. vol. i. p. 
127, 128, edit. Edinburgh. 

III. As a Ν. mas. plur. ovy'na the eggs οἵ birds, 
and of some other animals, from the remarkable 
smoothness and softness of their texture. occ. 
Deut. xxii. 6. Job xxxix. 14. Isa. x. 14, lix. 5. 

ΝΣ See under ya 1. 

ὍΣΣ : 

Occurs not asa V. in Heb. but in Arabic sig- 
nifies, to peel off the bark of a tree, or coats of 
an onion, or the like. Comp. 5x». 


VA 


Asa N. dy. an onion, so named from its sey- 
eral coats or integuments. So LXX xpoupmvea. 
Once in plur. Num. xi. 5. “ Allium Cepa, 
onion; by the Arabs called basal. That this 
was one of the species of onions for which the 
Israelites longed, we may guess by the quan- 
tity to this day used in Egypt, and by their 
goodness there: whoeyer has tasted onions in 
Egypt, must allow that none can be had better 
in any part of the universe; here they are 
sweet, in other countries they are nauseous 
and strong; here they are soft, whereas in the 
north, and other parts, they are hard, and the 
coats so compact that they are hard of diges- 
tion. Hence they cannot in any place be 
eaten with less prejudice, and more satisfaction, 
than in Egypt.—They eat them roasted, cut 
into four pieces, with some bits of roasted 
meat, which the Turks in Egypt called kebah, 
and with this dish they are so delighted, that I 
have heard them wish they might enjoy it in par- 
adise. They likewise make a soup of them in 
Egypt, cutting the onions in small pieces ; this 
I think one of the best dishes I ever ate.” Has- 
selquist’s Voyages, p. 290. Comp. Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. ii. p. 338. 

PSA 

I. 70 break, or cut off. Job vi. 9. Isa, xxxviii. 
12. Joel ii. 8. Comp. Job xxvii. 8. 

II. To finish completely, complete, q. ἃ. to break 
off from a work after completely finishing. Isa. 
x. 12. Lam. ii. 17. Zech. iv. 9. 

III. The Lexicons have given this root the 
sense of covetousness, Prov. xv. 27. Jer. vi. 
13. Ezek. xxii. 27, & al. but in many of the 
passages where it is supposed to have this 
sense, it literally signifies the breaking or cut- 
ting off pieces of metal, as, for instance, of 
silver ; for in the times of Abraham and Moses, 
and long after, they used to weigh their silver, 
(see Gen. xxiii. 16. Exod. xxii. 17. Jer. xxxii. 
9, 10.) and, no doubt, to cut, or clip off pieces 
of it, to make weight in their dealings with 
each other, as is practised by some nations, 
particularly the Chinese, to this day.* 

But to return—yya yyia Prov. i. 19. xv. 27, is 
rendered one that is greedy of gain, but properly 
denotes one who cuts, or clips off, every scrap of 
money he possibly can. So Schultens on 
Proy. i. 19, explains the expression, “ Lucri- 
petam turpem denotat hec formula ἃ notione 
primaria secandi, resecandi, quasi qui undique 
exsecant, derodunt, deradunt, quod crumenam 
farciat et distendat.” Adding “ py est xegua, 
amo σοὺ κείρειν, unde et κερμώτιζειν eodem usu 
invaluit, κερδαίνειν quoque et κερδος ex eodem fonte 
dimanarunt.” In this view, I think yy is a 
covetous man, q.d. a clipper. Ps. x. 38. Hence, 
IV. Asa N. yyn is used for gain, advantage. 
Gen. xxxvii. 26. Isa, xxxili. 15, and in many 
of the texts where it is rendered covetousness, 
as Exod. xviii. 21. 1 Sam. viii. 3. Ps. cxix. 
36. Proy. xxviii. 16. Jer. xxii. 17. Comp. 
Isa. lvii. 17. Mr Green, in his Poetical Parts 





__ * See Goguet’s Origin of Laws, vol. i. Ρ. 281, &e. edit. 
Edinburgh. Modern Uniy. Hist. yol. viii. p. 246, 8yo. 
and under Spy III, 
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of the Old Testament, p. 57, translates Jud. v. 
19. The kings came and fought—for lucre of 
money which they carried not off—so far from it, 
adds he in the note, that they did not even 
escape with their lives.” And he remarks that 
the Vulg. gives the words the same turn, et 
tamen nihil tulere predantes, and yet they car- 
ried off no spoil. As a V. to make a gain of, 
defraud, as a person. occ. Ezek. xxii. 12. 

Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon to New Tes- 
tament in Kegua, and Kegdos. : 

psa 

To be made soft by moistening. So Pagninus, 
“ Maceratum est ut emollescat.” In Arabic 
it signifies to spit, ““ spuit, sputavit.” Castell. 

I. 70 be made soft or tender, as the feet by much 
walking. oce. Deut. viii. 4. Neh. ix. 21. 

11. Asa N. px. meal moistened with water, paste, 
or dough unleavened. Exod. xii. 34, 39, & al. 

I prefer the above interpretation of the root to 
that which is commonly given, namely, swelling, 
and thence dough from its swelling ; because I 
apprehend the swelling of dough is occasioned 
merely by the leaven or fermenting matter mixed 
with it : and the pga mentioned Exod. xii. is ex- 
pressly said to be unleavened. Comp. Hos. vii. 4. 

V2 

I. To restrain, shut up. Gen. xi. 6. Job xlii. 2. 
Comp. Jer. xxxiii. 3. 

II. 70 inclose with a wall, or the like, for 
safety, to fortify. Jer. li. 53, & al. freq. Asa 
N. ἽΝ store or treasure so secured. Job xxii. 
24, xxxvi. 19. 

111. 70 house, gather in, applied to grapes. 
Lev. xxv. 5. Judg. ix. 27, & al. freq. Comp. 
Jer. vi. 9. Asa N. x2 the vintage. It im- 
plies the housing of grapes, and so the pressing 
and preparing of them for use. Ley. xxvi. ὃ, 
& Hence Bassarcus, a title of Bacchus. 

IV. As aN. fem. noxa and nvya drought, 
want of rain, (so the LXX, afgoxia,) when 
rain is shut up or restrained from the earth, and 
consequently the earth also is shut up, and bears 
no fruit. oce. Jer. xiv. 1. xvii. 8. Comp. Lev. 
xxvi. 19. Deut. xi. 17. xxviii. 23. 1 K. viii. 35. 

Der. 4 bazar, a kind of covered market-place 
among the eastern nations, somewhat like our 
Exeter ’Change in London, but frequently 
much more extensive. Lat. or rather Punic, 
Byrsa, the Burse at Carthage. 

pa 
To empty, empty out. 

I. In Kal, to be emptied, emptied out. occ. Nah. 
ii. 10 or 11. So in Niph. occ. Isa. xxiy. 3; 
and in Huph. oce. Nah. ii. 10 or 11. 

II. In Kal, to empty, empty out, exhaust, to cause 
to fail, as counsel. occ. Jer. xix. 7. In Niph. 
to be emptied out, or exhausted, to fail, as spirit 
or understanding, occ. Isa. xix. 3. 

pp2 170 make entirely empty. occ. Isa. xxiv. 1. 
Jer. li, 2. Nah. ii. 2, or 3. Hos. x..1, in 
which last text the LXX render ppia by 
ευκλημώτουσα abounding in shoots or branches, 
Symmachus by bacuavevex abounding in branches, 
and Vulg. by frondosa full of green twigs. And 
this sense is not only agreeable to Jacob’s ori- 
ginal blessing on Joseph, Gen. xlix. 22. (from 
whom Ephraim and Manasseh, the principal of 
the Israelitish tribes, sprung, comp. Deut. 


ypa 


xxxili. 17.) but may likewise well suit the sub- 
sequent context. Israel (was) a luxuriant 
vine, 19 Mw “p, his fruit was accordingly, or 
he brought forth fruit accordingly : according to 
the multitude of his fruit he hath multiplied the 
(idolatrous ) altars ; according to the goodness of 
his land they have made goodly pillars. On 
looking into Glassius’s Philologia Sacra, I 
find that learned critic nearly concurs in this 
interpretation (lib, v. tract. i. cap. 11, col. 
1746, edit. Lips.. 4to.) “ Quid ratione vitis 
accipienda sit, Hos. x. 1. discrepantia est inter 
seripturarum expositores. Simplicissima in- 
terpretatio videtur esse illa: ppia 15) vitis 
evacuans Israel est, hoc est, insta? luxuriantis 
vitis copiosé fert fructum, ac δὲ semel omnem 
evacuare fructum vellet, ceterum non bonos fert 
fructus, sed malos—Sequitur enim: fructum 
ponit sibi; secundum multitudinem fructus 
sui multiplicat altaria, &c. Confer cap. ix. 7, 
9." Comp. also Mr Lowth’s Note on Hos. 
x. 1, and Michaelis, Supplemen. ad Lex. Heb. 
p. 212. 
However, since both the simple ps and the re- 
duplicate ppa are in every other passage of 
Scripture, where they occur, used in a bad 
sense for emptying, failing, or the like, I would 
submit it to the reader’s judgment whether 
Hos. x. 1, should not be rendered, Israel (is) 
an emptying or wasting vine (‘ that casts its 
fruit,” Taylor, “ which casteth its grapes,” 
Ἐπ Sai ΤῊΝ, “ἽΒ his fruit is accord- 
ingly, or he bringeth forth fruit accordingly, i. e. 
es bears no fruit sw i τάδ is destined to de- 
struction. That this interpretation agrees with 
the preceding context, see -chap. ix. 11—17. 
Comp. Nah. ii. 2 or 3. 
papa As a N. a@ bottle, whence liquors are 
emptied. oce. 1 K. xiv. 3. Jer. xix. 1, 10. 
LXX fixe, which word is a plain derivative 
from the Heb. pa. 
Der. A back or buck, a large vessel, whence 
buchet. Latin vaco, vacuus, whence vacant, 
vacancy, vacuum, vacuity, evacuate, ἃς. Liat. 
bucca, the hollow inner part of the cheek, 
whence Fr. bouche the mouth. 
ppa 
To separate contiguous or adjoining parts, to 
cleave, split, burst, or the like. 
I. In Kal, transitively, to cleave, as God, by 
Moses, did the rocks in the wilderness. Ps. 
Ixxvill. 15. Isa. xlviii. 21. Comp. Hab. iii. 9. 
Intransitively, to cleave or be cloven asunder, as 
the ground, Numb. xvi. 31. 
II. Intransitively, to cause to cleave, or break 
forth, as a miner does waters in the rocks, Job 
xxviii. 10.—as God did fountains and streams 
in the wilderness, Ps. Ixxiy. 15. In Niph. to 
be caused to break or burst forth, as waters. Isa. 
xxxy. 6. to be burst or broken up, as the depths 
at the formation, (Gen. i. 9.) for the passage 
of the external waters into the central abyss. 
Prov. iii. 20.—as the fountains of the great 
deep (i. e. the passages or outlets from the 
central abyss for springs and fountains) were 
at the deluge. Gen. vii. 11. to be burst as a 
cloud. Job xxvi. 8.—as skin-bottles. Job xxxii. 
19. Comp. Josh. ix. 4,13. In Hith, to be 
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cleft out, as valleys, Mic. i. 4. 


“pa 


III. Transitively, éo split, cleave, as wood, Gen. 
xxii. 3. Re ey 
IV. To divide, as the sea, to separate its waters 
so as to afford a passage. Exod. xiv. 16, 21. 
Ps. bxxviii. 13. here is a remarkable pas- 
sage in Diodorus Siculus, lib. iii. p. 174, rela- 
tive to the dividing of the Red Sea. Taga τοις 
σλησιον κατοικουσιν Τχϑυοφαγοις wagudsdoras λόγος 
ἐκ προγόνων ἐχων φυλωπτομένην τὴν PNLNV, He Te Ae 
Among the neighbouring Ichthyophagi is a tra- 
dition constantly derived from their ancestors, 
that on the happening of a great ebb or reflux 
of the sea, the whole bed of the bay became 
dry, and appeared green, the sea having re- 
treated from it; and that after the ground at 
the bottom had been visible, a great tide came 
up, and restored the channel to its former 
state.” Compare Artapanus’s Account of the 
Israelites passing through the Red Sea, in 
Euseb. Preparat. Evang. lib. ix. cap. 27, 

ad fin. 

V. To tear in pieces, as a wild beast. 2 Kings 
ii. 24. 

VI. Yo rip up, as a pregnant woman. 2 Kings 
viii. 12. xv. 16. Hos. xiii. 16 or xiv. 1. Amos 
i. 13. The horrid barbarity of ripping up preg- 
nant women has been practised in Persia, even 
in our own days. See Hanway’s Revolutions 
of Persia, vol. iv. p. 246, 286. 

VII. 70 break into, as an enemy’s camp, coun- 
try, or city. 2 Sam. xxiii. 16. 2 Chron. xxi. 
17. xxxii. 1. 2 K. xxv. 4. 

VIIL To hatch, as eggs, i. e. break them for 
the exclusion of the young. Isa. xxxiv. 15. 
lix. 5. 

IX. To break forth, as the light through dark- 
ness. Isa. lvili. 8. So LXX ῥαγησεται, and 
Vulg. erumpet. 

X. Yo burst, or rush forth, as a stormy wind. 
Ezek. xiii. 11. Also, to cause to rush forth. 
Ezek. xiii. 13. ; 

XI. As Ns. pps a breach in a building. oce. 
Amos vi. 11. yspa nearly the same. occ. Isa. 
xxii. 9. 

XII. Asa N. τῷ a shekel broken in two, a half- 
shekhel. occ. Gen. xxiv. 22. Exod. xxxviii. 26, 
which see, and comp. dpw IV. 

XIII. Asa N. fem. sypa a valley, or rather a 
comb or gill, a break between mountains. Gen. 
xi. 2, Deut. viii. 7. xi. 11, & al. freq. Comp. 
Psal. civ. 8. This is a strictly just and philo- 
sophical name ; for valleys were really formed 
after the deluge by the waters in their descent 
to the abyss, tearing and breaking away the 
several strata which impeded their course, and 
which are still constantly found posited in a 
horizontal situation in the neighbouring moun- 
tains. But for farther satisfaction on this cu- 
rious and highly interesting subject, I with great 
pleasure refer to the late learned Mr Catcott’s 
Treatise on the Deluge, p. 159 of the Ist, and 
p. 247, &c. of the 2d edit. and to the Rey. 
William Jones’s excellent Physiological Dis- 
quisitions, p. 472. 

pa 
he LX X have generally as a V. rendered it 
by ἐσισκεστομαι to look upon, survey, look accu- 
rately or diligently, and this seems the ideal - 
meaning of the root. 


wpa 


I. To look, search, examine. oce. Lev. xxvii. 33, 
Ὁ aw 2 Spat x he shall not look or search 
between good and bad, i. e. whether it be good 
or bad. Comp. Prov. xx. 25. Chald. the 
same. Ezra iv. 15,19, & al. With 5 follow- 
ing, to look or search for. occ. Ley. xiii. 36. 

Il. To look for, seek. Ezek. xxxiv. 11, and I 
will inquire for my flock osnpay and seek them. 
ver. 12, my ΡΞ like a shepherd's seeking 
his sheep in the day that he is among his sheep 
that are scattered (comp. ver. 5, 6); so "pax 
will I seek my sheep. As a participle benoni 
in Kal, sp12 seeking, or rather overseeing. occ. 
Amos vii. 14. 

111. To seek, inquire. occ. 2 K. xvi. 15. Psal. 

4, 


Xxvil. 4. 
IV. AsaN. fem. ΡΞ an inquiry, or perhaps 
animadversion, notice taken, so LX X εἐσισκοπη. 
occ. Ley. xix. 20. 

V. Asa N. 4px the morning, or morning-light, 
which springeth forth upon the earth, surveys 
and searches out all things. Gen. i. 5. xliy. 3. 
So in Luke i. 78, it is said of the spiritual day- 
spring, or dawn of the gospel-day, ENESKEY¥ A- 
TO fas ANATOAH εξ ὕψους. The day-spring 

from on high hath looked upon us. Virgil, 
En. vii. lin. 148, 


Postera cum prima \ustrabat lampade terras 
Orta dies. 


Soon as the following morn survey’d the earth. 


Comp. Ain. iv. lin. 6. Asn, viii. lin. 153. So 
of the sun, A‘n. iv. lin. 607, 


Sol qui terrarum flammis opera omnia \ustras. 


Thou sun, who view'st at once the world below. 
DRYDEN. 


Homer, in like manner, long before, I]. iii. lin. 
227, 


"Hersws 9, ἐς rave? EBOPAS! 


Thou all-surveying Sun! 


VI. As a N.. 4ps α beeve, and“ collectively 
beeves, i. 6. bulls and cows, or a herd of such, 
so called, perhaps, from their staring eyes 
(whence Homer’s epithet, Powis ox-eyed, ap- 
plied to Juno), and their steady look (comp. 
“iw under 4w). freq. oce. he 
The steady, composed look of the beeve kind is 
observed by Plato, and by him attributed to 
Socrates, even when he held in his hand the 
fatal draught, and was looking at the executioner 
-ὦὥσπερ εἰωθει, TATPHAON ὑποβλεψας wens τον 
ἀνθρωπον. Pheedon, § 66, p. 311, edit. Forster, 
where see the note. il 

“pa 13 α son of the herd, a calf. Gen. xviii. 7, & 
al 


Der. Perhaps Lat. vacca a cow. 

wpa 

In general to seek. “80 the LXX usually ren- 
der it by furew, or its compounds, ; 

I. To seek, endeavour to find, what is lost or mis- 
sing. Gen. xxxvii. 15, 16. 1 Sam. x. 2, 14, 
21. 

II. To seek what was before unknown. 1 Chron. 
iy. 39. 


δὴ 





“tal 


111. 70 seek, require. Gen. xxxi. 89. xlii. 8. 
To require (wpa) the blood of another at any one’s 
hand is to punish him for his death. 2 Sam. iv. 
1]. Comp. Ezek. iii. 18. Proy. xxix. 10. 

IV. To seek, endeavour to obtain. Num. xvi. 
10. As aN, fem. in reg. nwpa a request. 
Esth. v. 3, 7. 

V. With 5 and an infinitive verb following. 
re to do a thing. Gen. xliii. 29. Exod. 
ii, 15. 

VI. To seek Jehovah, is to apply to him by acts 
of worship. Exod. xxxiii. 7. Deut. iv. 29. 
But to seek the face of Jehovah, in 2 Sam. xxi. 
1, peculiarly denotes to apply to him, by means 
of the high-priest, for an oracular answer, 
which was delivered by Jehovah from above 
the mercy-seat, from between the two cheru- 
bim. So Vulg. in Sam. consuluit oraculum 
Domini, consulted the oracle of the Lord. See 
Exod. xxy. 22. Num. vii. 89. 

VII. wp nx wpa to seek the life, is to endeav- 
our to kill. Exod. iv. 19. 1 Sam. xxiii, 15, & 

ἫΝ 

It denotes in general, to clear, cleanse, purify; 
or the like. 

I. To clear, cleanse, as corn from the chaff. oce. 
in Hiph. Jer. iv. 11. Hence asa N. 95 corn 
so cleansed. Jer. xxiii. 28, what has the chaff to 
do with 27 the pure corn? freq. oce. 

Hence Latin, far, corn. 


‘| Asa ΝᾺ 5 clean. Prov. xiv. 4. So LXX 


20000 Ole 

In Hith. spoken of arrows, Jer. li. 11. sss" 
clean, or as the Eng. translat. make bright the 
arrows. Comp. Isa. xlix. 2. 

Asa N. fem. m3 pure, bright, Amn as the so- 
lar flame. Cant. vi. 10. Comp. Psal. xix. 9. 
Asa N. “23 the pure, clear, bright matter of the 
heavens, the pure ether. Job xxxvii. 11. Comp. 
under ΓΤ. 

From 43 compounded with 5; ¢o shine, per- 
haps French briller, whence Eng. brilliant, 
brilliancy. 

IJ, Asa N. 42 the clear, open field, or country, 
as opposed to the dwellings and cultivation of 
men- Job xxxix. 4, where it is rendered corn ; 
but the animals there mentioned do not thrive 
with corn, but with the few shrubs and hardy 
plants growing in the open country or desert ; 
“in agro,” Schultens. The N. is used in the 
same sense in Chald. with the x emphatic post- 
fixed, xia. Dan. ii. 38. iy. 9, 12, 18, 20, 22, 
29, or 12, 15, 21, 23, 25, 32. That the x is 
emphatic appears, because in almost all these 
texts x2 is joined with the emphatic plur. 
xnw. Comp. Scott on Job xxxix. 4. 

III. As a N. 193 or 42 plur. fem. ΓΞ a pit, 
whence the earth, &c. is cleared out. Gen. 
xxxvii, 20, 22, 24. Soa well, dungeon, grave, 
or the like. Lev. xi. 36. Deut. vi. 11, 2 
Chron. xxvi. 10. Exod. xii. 29. Psal. vii. 16, 
Jer. xxxyiii. 6, & al. freq. 

Hence a burrow, to bury, and old Eng. burn, a 
spring. 

IV. In Kal, to purify ceremonially, or with 
sacred rites. 1 Sam. xvii. 8. 192 purify for you 
aman to fight with me. Does not this exposi- 
tion heighten the spirit of the challenge? So 


2 


in Niph, Isa. lil. 11. 2m be ye pure, ye that 
bear the vessels of the Lord. 

V. To purify, or be pure, in a spiritual sense. 2 
Sam. xxii. 27, 73Nnn 329 Dy with the pure thou 
wilt show thyself pure. Comp. Psal. xviii. 27. 
Asa N. 15 pure, purity, Job xi. 4. xxii. 30. 
Psal. xxiv. 4 Comp. 2 Sam. xxii. 21. 25, & 
al 


VI. Asa N. 52 “ a@son or child, an innocent, 
a term of affection.” Bate. occ. Psal. ii. 12, 
(comp, Acts iy. 27, 30.) Prov. xxxi. 2. So 
em. (193 is applied to a daughter. Cant. vi. 8 
or 9. ἽΞ is also used for a son in Chaldee. 
Ezra ν. 1. Dan. iii. 25, vii. 13, & al. Soin 
the New Testament we have Bar-Jona, Bar- 
Timeus, Bar-Jesus, Bar-nabas. 

Hence old Eng. a bern or barn, a son, and per- 
haps a brat. 

VI. In Kal, to declare, make clear, plain, or 
manifest. Eccles. iii. 18, ix. 1. 

VIII. Asa N. m2 α purifier, purification, or 
purification sacrifice. See Gen. xv. 18. Exod. 
xxiv. 8. Jer. xxxiy. 18. Ps. 1.5. Comp. un- 
der nna V. [1015 used asa personal title of 
Christ, the real purifier and antitype to all the 
sacrificial ones. Isa. xlii. 6. xlix. 8. Zech. ix. 
11, Comp, Greek and Eng. Lexicon to New 
Test. under Διαθηκη II. and Περικαθαρμα. 

Also, some purifying or cleansing herb or compo- 
sition. occ. Jer. ἢ. 22. Mal. iii. 2. ᾿ In Jer. 
the LXX render it by rev or roay the herb; 
Jerome and Vulg. by herbam borith, the 
herb borith. In Mal. the LXX translate 
ὈΟΞΘῸ ma by soa σπλυνονσων the herb of 
the washers; Vulg. by herba fullonum, the 
herb of the fullers. ‘ With respect to the 
herb—borith, says Mons. Goguet, I imagine 
it is sal-worth (salt-wort). This plant is 
very common in Syria, Judea, Egypt, and 
Arabia. They burn it, and pour water upon 
the ashes. This water becomes impregnated 
with a very strong lixivial salt, proper for taking 
stains or impurities out of wool or cloth.” Origin 
of Laws, &c. vol. i. p. 132, edit. Edinburgh. 
Professor Michaelis, however, (Supplem. ad 
Lex. Heb. p. 230.) thinks ᾿Ξ means not the 
herb or plant kali, but the alkaline or lizivial 
salt procured from the ashes of that and other 
plants ; though he owns that in Jer. ii. 22, it 
may also be rendered soap made of such salt. 
But in Mal. iii. 2, he understands n5 
Ὁ ὉΞ59 of the alkaline salt itself, such as ful- 
lers indeed use, but which in this passage he 
apprehends is mentioned only in respect to its 
use in liquefying and purifying metals, (ver. 3.) 
by causing their impurities to vitrify, and melt 
down into scoriz, thus leaving the metal pure. 
And in like manner he interprets. 

IX. Asa N. 42, or, according to the reading 
of thirty-three of Dr Kennicott’s codices, 473, 
lixivial or alkaline salt used in purifying metals. 
Isa. i. 25, I will melt down, as (with) alkaline 
salt, thy dross, and I will remove all thy base 
metal. ΠΝ every one knows that this salt is 
applied also to purifying other things, comp. 
therefore Job ἐδ 0 ad . : 

X. na Ὧν Baal Berith, i.e. Baal the puri- 
fier, mentioned Jud. viii. 33. ix. 4, and called 
also na 5x the God, or Lord, Berith 
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Jud. ix. 46. The children of Israel are ex- 
pressly said, Jud. viii. 33, to have made Baal 
Berith their Aleim; whence we may fairly col- 
lect, that though the oz or bull, the representa- 
tive of the fire, (comp. under bya 11.) was 
the prevalent or predominant figure in the idol, 
yet they did not mean entirely to exclude the 
other agents of nature in the worship of Baal 
Berith, any more than Aaron and Jeroboam, 
in setting up the ca/fas an emblem of Jehovah, 
intended absolutely to reject the second and 
third persons of the uncreated Trinity. Both 
Aaron and Jeroboam call their respective 
calves Aleim, and Aaron says, ‘THESE 15x are 
thy Aleim, they which have brought (oyn 
plur.) thee out of the land of Egypt. See 
Exod. xxxii. 4. 1 K. xii. 28. and comp.. under 
Say VII. 
By this name Baal Berith, the idolaters not only 
denoted the purifying nature of fire (that στοι- 
χϑειον apeu@es unsullied element, φως apiavrov UN~ 
polluted light, as the Orphic hymn to Ἥφαιστος 
calls fire), but also expressed their expectation 
of the great na or purifier from sin, to come 
from this their supreme God. And there 
seems no reason to doubt but to this Baal, as 
well as others, they burnt their sons with fre Sor 
burnt-offerings, as they are charged by the pro- 
phet Jeremiah, ch. xix. 5, (comp. chap. xxxii. 
35.) ; thus, through a horrid perversion of the 
original revelation of a Redeemer, giving their 
Sirst-born for their transgression, the fruit of their 
bodies for the sin of their souls. See Micah vi. 
7, and comp. under >. 1. and 22 11. Ζευς 
Kaéagoios, one of the appellations of Jupiter 
among the Greeks,* is a literal translation of 
na ya. 
From this idol the city of Berytus, now Beirut, 
in Syria, seems to haye received its name. 
XI. Asa N. mwa a palace or sumptuous build- 
ing, probably so called from its glorious show. 
1 Chron. xxix. 1, 19. Also, α metropolis or 
capital city ; so Montanus, metropoli. Neh. i. 
1. Esth. i. 2, 5. ii. 3,5, & al. Chald. Asa - 
N. fem. ΝΠ a palace. occ. Ezra vi. 2. 
Asa N, fem. plur. nyo palaces or castles. 
oce. 2 Chron. xvii. 12. xxvii. 4 
From rosa we haye the Greek βαρις a palace or 
castle, which is a word often used by the LX X, 
and in that version answers to the Heb. -»5, 
Dan. viii. 2, (and according to some copies, 
Neh. ii. 8.) and to the Chald. xn-a Ezra vi. 
2. And by this name Βαρις, Josephus, Ant. 
xy. cap. 1]. § 4, informs us, that the castle 
adjoining to the temple of Jerusalém was an- 
ciently called by the Asmonean princes who 
built it, till Herod the Great, by whom it was 
repaired and strengthened, named it Antonia, 
in compliment to his friend and patron Mark 
or Comp. Tacitus, Hist. lib. v. cap. 


92 Asa V. to cleanse, purify, or purge thor- 
oughly. occ. Dan. xi. Pa Ezek. a: 38, 
‘ni3 (1 being substituted for the last letter ; 
four however of Dr Kennicott’s codices read 
12) and I will thoroughly purge out of you 








\* See Potter’s Antiquities, book ii. ch. 6, 
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the rebels. In Hith. to show oneself pure. occ. 
Ps. xviii. 97. Also, to be purified. oce. Dan. 
xii, 10. As a participle or participial N. 
7172 pure, clean, cleansed. Spoken of a bright 
arrow, Isa. xlix. 2,—of men purified or sanc- 
tified for sacred offices, 1 Chron. ix. 22. xvi. 
41. (comp. Isa. lii. 11.) But how the sense of 
purified is applicable to 1 Chron. vii. 40, I see 
not. .I shall just hint that the Syriac transla- 
tor for p42 seems to have read o1715, for 
he renders the word y\71"7"12 in their generations. 
—of animals clean for food, Neh. v. 18.—of a 
pure religious profession, Zeph. iii. 9. Used 
as an adverb, purely or clearly. Job xxxiii. 3. 

S342 oce. 1 K. iy. 23 or v. 3, "ΟἿΣ Ν ODS. 
The Chaldee, Syriac, and Vulgate, not to 
mention the modern vernacular versions, with 
one consent render these words fatted fowls. 
And if this translation be admitted, I should 
think that as ny42 clean is applied to sheep, 
Neh. y. 18, so no a52 is a general name for 
clean fowl. But, says Michaelis, (Supplem. 
ad Lex. Heb. p. 228.) ‘“ What? if you should 
derive 422 from the Chaldee x42, Syriac and 
Arabic {and he might have added Hebrew] 
42 denoting a field, a desert, all that is without 
(extra, external to) the cities and habitations of 
men, whence Chald. xia nvn wild beasts, 
Dan. ii. 38, 923 Sn α wild bull, x 3 Siar the 
wild cock, &c. &e. so that ov 292 might signi- 
fy creatures living in the fields, woods, and 
deserts, which are taken by hunting, as opposed 
to those that are domesticated. And thus the 
word might both comprehend fowls, (one of 
which is called by the Samaritans *;252 4. ἃ, 
the desert-bird, see Vers. Samar. in Ley. xi. 
17.) and also wild animals, such as stags and 
deer. Solomon’s table then was furnished 
with all these, and that not only as nature had 
offered them to the hunter, but also fatted. 
This explanation is favoured by the previous 
mention of stags and deer,” and by the word 
youadwy at the end of the verse in the Complu- 
tensian LX X, which term, as Michaelis ob- 
serves, perhaps means wild animals feeding free- 
ly in the desert. 


ΝΞ 

Denotes the production either of substance or 
form, the creation or accretion of substance or 
matter. 

I. To create, produce into being. Gen. i. 1, In 
the beginning the Aleim created the heavens and 
the earth. ‘This cannot relate to form, because, 
as it follows in the next verse, the earth was 

391m without form, or in loose atoms. So ver. 

27, the Aleim created man in his own image, 
refers to the creation of the human soul, as 
well as to the formation of the body ; for the 
image of the Aleim eminently consists ἐπ righte- 
ousness and true holiness, seated in the spirit of 
the mind. See Eph. iv. 24. Col. iii. 10. 

11. 70 form by accretion or concretion of matter. 
Gen. i. 21, so the Aleim formed the great aqua- 
tic monsters, no doubt of pre-existent mat- 
ter; and ver 27, xia formed man, male and 
female. Comp. ch. ii. 7. ν. 2. Isa. xlv. 12. 
Eccles. xii. 1, x02 MX Dt remember thy 
CreatorS. ‘“ The plural is employed,” says 
Stockius, “ to show the plurality of persons in 
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the unity of essence, namely the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. For these three divine per- 
sons consulted together concerning the creation 
of man. Gen. i. 26.”* Isa. xlv. 7. Forming 
the light, xy. concreting the darkness. Amos 
iv. 13, ΝΞ concreting the spirit. Psal. cii. 19, 
X22 Dy a people to be produced, or born. 
Comp. Ezek. xxi- 30. xxviii. 13, 15. Josh. 
xvii. 15, mxoa and plant, cause to grow, for 
thyself there—ver. 18. For the mountain shall 
be thine, for that is the “ys or wood-country, 
(mentioned ver. 15.) 1nx121 and thou shalt 
plant it, and its utmost extremities shall be thine. 
Comp. under Sense V. Asa N. x2 is ren- 
dered fat, but rather means plump, grown full 
in flesh or substance. See Gen. xli. 2, 5. 
Dan. i. 15. As a participle, or participial N. 
fem. ΓΝ 3, or, according to twenty-six of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices, 7x2 plump, well fed. occ. 
Hab. i. 16. Asa V. in Hiph. to make fat, to 
batten. 1 Sam. ii. 29. Hence Gr. Besaw to be 
robust, strong. 

III. Zo do or perform somewhat wonderful and 
extraordinary, to make, as it were, a new crea- 
tion. Num. xvi. 30, but if Jehovah vx 4A 
ΝΞ" create a creation, i. e. work an unprece- 
dented miracle. So Exod. xxxiv. 10. Jer. 
xxxi. 22, 

IV. In Niph. to be renewed, in a natural sense. 
Psal. civ. 30. In Kal, to renew, make anew, 
in a spiritual sense. Psal. li. 12. Comp. Isa, 
Ixy. 17, 18. 

V. To this VY. the learned Cocceius assigns the 
sense of preparing, Josh. xvii. 15, 18. Imperat. 
x12, Ezek. xxi. 19 or 24, and prepare a hand, 
i. 6. a place, at the head of the way to the city 
prepare (it). Infin. Ezek. xxiil. 47, xia 
omia4ma ymix, and dress or trim (exornabunt, 
Cocc.) them with their swords. “ It may be an 
oxymoron,” says Cocceius, i. e. “ a figure in 
rhetoric, when that which at first hearing seems 
ridiculous or contradictious, yet bears very good 
sense and wit, as γλυκυπίκρος a bitter-sweet, 
δῶρον adweov, vivum cadaver,” &c. Littleton’s 
Dictionary. For examples of this mode of ex- 
pression in scripture, see Glassius, Phil. Sac. 
lib. v. tract. 2, cap. 7, who instances in Job 
xxii. 6. Jer. xxii. 19. Acts v. 41. 2 Cor. viii. 
2. 1 Tim. v. 6. But to return to Ezek. xxiii. 
4.7, it is evident from a comparison of this verse 
with chap. xvi. 40, that ΝΣ in the one must, 
some how or other, be equivalent to pna to cut 
in pieces in the other text; and the prophet 
having in verses 40, 41, of the xxiii. chap. 
mentioned the adulteresses having dressed and 
prepared themselves for their paramours, seems 
to have chosen the word x52 at ver. 47, rather 
than one more literally expressive of their ene- 
mies destroying them with their swords. 
Hence perhaps Lat. paro to prepare. 

VI. Chald. Asa N. xa the field. See un- 
der 42 II. 





* Ido not however wish to dissemble that very many 
of Dr Kennicott’s codices in Eccles. xii. 1. read JRV3 


and many others JX.2 without the‘. But itis very 
easy and obvious to account for the Jewish transcribers 
dropping the plural» in their copies ; though very diffi- 
cult to assign a reason why any of them should insert it, 
anless they found it in their originals, 
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73 pi 

I suspect the radical idea of this word to be con- 
gelation, or the like ; for in Arabic it is used 
for being cold, particularly in an intense degree, 
also for firmness, stability. 

1. Asa N. “ma hail, congealed rain. Exod. ix. 
18, & al. freq. Hence once used asa YV. to 
hail. Isa. xxxii. 19. 

Il. Asa participial N. mas. plur. ov grisled, 
marked with white spots like hail upon black or 
other colour. oce. Gen. xxxi. 10, 12. Zech. vi. 
3, 6. 

ΤΙ 2 oa 

With a radical, though mutable or omissible, 7. 

“ To feed, eat, or take food.” Bate. occ. 2 
Sam. xii. 17. xiii. 6,10. In Hiph. to cause to 
eat. occ. 2 Sam. iii. 35. xiii. 5. Asa N. "πο 
food, victuals. occ. 2 Sam. xiii. 5, 7, 10. Also, 
« fed, i. e. well fed.” Bate. occ. Ezek. xxxiv. 
20, where three of Dr Kennicott’'s codices read 
Na comp. ver. 3. ΑΒ aN. fem. n193 food. 
oce. Psal. .lxix. 22. Lam. iv. 10. So the 
LXX render ny22 in Ps. by εἰς ro βρωμα, and 
in Lam. by εἰς βρωσιν for food. 

1d pag Rope glass wo plas ΤῸ 
. Lo pass from place to place, to fiee, fiee away. 
fone 6. το στῇ 43, & al. freq. In Hiph. 
to cause to flee, to drive or chase away. 1 Chron. 
viii. 13. xii. 15. Asa N. m3 α runaway, a 

fugitive. Isa. xy. 5. xiii. 14; which latter 
verse is thus rendered and explained by the 
learned Vitringa (whom see): Thus saith Jeho- 
vah, your Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel ; 
For your sake I have sent to Babylon, (i. e. the 
Medes and Persians under Cyrus, Comp. ch. 
xiii. 3.) and have made all the osm 72 fugitives 
go down, (towards the river Euphrates, or the 
vessels lying there, comp. ch. xlii. 10.) even the 
Chaldeans (the most valiant of the Babylonish 
soldiers, comp. Jer. vy. 13.) ond ΤῊ ΝΞ in 
their pleasure-boats, or -barges, in order to 
make their escape from the enemy. 

II. In Kal and Hiph. ¢o pass or shoot along, as 
a bar through rings. occ. Exod. xxvi.. 28. 
xxxvi. 33. Hence, asa N. m3 @ bar, which 
thus passes or shoots along. Exod. xxvi. 26, 28, 
Deut. iii. 5. Jud. xvi, 3, & al. freq. Hence, 
a bar, barrier. 

IIL. ma wns the straight serpent. occ, Job xxvi. 
13. Isa. xxvii. 1. In Isa. xxyii. 1, where it is 
contradistinguished from ;nbpy wn the tortu- 
ous, sinuous, or coiling serpent, it seems to de- 
note the crocodile, whose body is remarkably 
straight, rigid, and inflexible, so that he cannot 
readily turn himself in pursuing his prey. In 
Job xxvi. 13, ma wr may signify any sea- 

. monster (comp. Amos ix. 3.) of a straight 
make, which is there represented as slain by 
the preceding storm. See Schultens and 
Scott, and on Isa, xxvii. 1, Vitringa and Bp. 
Lowth. 


5 
1. couch, lie down, as a beast on its knees to 
rest, accumbo, procumbo; for the LX X and 
Vulg. appear to have given the ideal meaning 
of the verb in Hiph. Gen. xxiv. 11, (ΤΊ 





* Welsh bara, bread, sustenance, 
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ὈΝ ΣΤ and he caused the camels to couch, or 
kneel) the former rendering it by ἐκοίμισε, the 
latter by fecisset accumbere, caused to couch. 

I. 70 couch, rest, as on the knees, to kneel. 2 
Chron. vi. 13, wo52a Sy Joa" and he kneeled 
on his knees. So Ps. xev. 6, and (Chald.) 
Dan. vi. 10 or 11, where Theodotion καμσίσων 
bending, couching. In Hiph. to cause to eouch 
or kneel. Gen. xxiv. 11, as above. Dr Shaw, 
Preface to Trav. p. xi. describing the manner 
of resting at night during his travels in the 
eastern deserts, says, “" Our camels were made 
to kneel down in a circle round about us, with 
their faces looking from us, and their respective 
loads or saddles placed behind them.” Hence 
asa N. q2, plur. ὉΝ 55, the knee, on which 
men and other animals couch, and which is 
plainly formed for this purpose. Isa. xlv. 23. 
Jud. vii. 5, & al. freq. Comp. Sense IV. 

II. As a N. fem. 252 α reservoir or pool 
where waters, as it were, couch or lie. 2 Sam. 
ii, 13. Eccles. ii. 6, & al. freq. So yo which 
properly signifies to ie down as a beast, is in 
like manner applied to the great abyss of waters 
within the earth. Gen. xlix. 25. Deut. xxxiii. 
13. 

III. In Kal and Hiph. to bless, as God doth 
man, or a superior his inferior, to give, promise, 
or wish him rest, quiet, happiness. Gen. i. 22. 
ix. 1, xii. 3. xiv. 19. xlvii. 7. So God 742» 
blessed the seventh day, Gen. ii. 3, “ by sancti- 
fying it,” says Clark, “and appointing it to be 
a day wherein he would bestow the choicest 
blessings on his servants in the use of his holy 
ordinances,” In Niph. to be blessed. occ. Gen. 
xii. 3. xviii. 18. In Hith. to bless oneself, or 
be blessed. Gen. xxii. 18, xxvi. 4. Deut. xxix. 
19, & al. Asa N. fem. 7955 a blessing. Gen. 
aa 12. Deut. xxxiii, 23, & al. Comp. Joel 
ii. 14. 

IV. To bless, as man doth God, or an inferior 
his superior, i. e. to bow, as it were, the knee to 
him, and so ascribe one’s present or expected 
rest and happiness to him. Gen.’ xxiy. 48. 2 
Sam, xiv. 22, & al. freq. Comp. Isa. xlv. 23. 
Phil. ii. 10. As a N. fem. [93 a blessing, 
i. e. a token ψ' blessing or of respect, a present. 
Gen. xxxiii. 11. Jud. i. 15, 1 Sam. xxy. 27. 
2 K. v. 15, & al. 

V. To salute, wish a blessing to. 1 Sam. xiii. 
10. 1 K.i. 47%. viii. 56. 2 K. iv. 29. x. 15. 
So the Latin saluto, whence Eng. salute, &e. 
is from the N. salus, health, prosperity. 


VI. The Lexicons have absurdly, and contrary 


to the authority of the ancient versions, given 
to this verb the sense of cursing in the six fol- 
lowing passages, 1 K. xxi. 10, 13. Jobi. 5, 11. 
ii. 5, 9. As to the two first the 1, Χ X render 
72 in both by εὐλογέω, and so the Vulg. by 
benedico, to bless. And though Jezebel was 
herself an abominable idolatress, yet as the law 
of Moses still continued in force, she seems to 
have been wicked enough to have destroyed 
‘Naboth upon the false accusation of blessing the 
heathen Aleim and Molech, which subjected him 
to death by Deut. xiii. 6. xvii. 2—7. . 


Job’s fear, ch. i. 5, was, lest his sons should 


have blessed the false Aleim; so Aguila εὐλο- 
γησᾶν, and Vulg. benedixerint. Ver, 11, 
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should be translated, And indeed stretch forth 

. thy hand now, and touch all that he hath, x9 ox 
surely (comp. 1 K. xx. 23.) he hath. blessed 
(ΤΊΞ" being used, in a past sense, as NAN ver. 
7, and mwys ver. 5.) thee to thy face, i. 6. hypo- 
critically. LX X and Theodotion, 2 pny sis 
roorwrsy σε εὐλογήσει truly he will bless thee to 
thy face, Vulg. nisi in faciem benedixerit tibi, 
unless he hath blessed thee to thy face. Satan 
brings the same charge of hypocrisy against 
Job, chap. ii. 5, which the LX X, Theodotion, 
and Vulg. render in the same manner. ~ And 
at ver. 9, his wife says to him, Dost thou yet 
retain thy integrity, thy regard for the true God, 
nm ὈΣΤῸΝ ΤΊΣ blessing the Aleim and dying, 
or even to death. 

Some learned men have supposed that yr. sig- 
nifies to bid farewell to, and thence to renounce, 
relinquish, and that in several of the above 
cited passages, as in 1 K. xxi. 10,13. Jobi. 5. 
ii. 9, it might best be explained in that sense. 
But there is no proof that ΤἼΞ ever properly 
denotes to bid farewell to, much less to renounce. 
In both Gen. xlvii. 10, and 2 Sam. xix. 39, 
which are produced as instances of the former 
signification, there was not a common farewell, 
but a patriarchal benediction. (Comp. Heb. vii. 
7.) And in all other passages where the verb 
‘72 is joined with pm or oT>x it constantly 
means fo bless. See Gen. xxiv. 48. I Chron. 
xxix. 20. Ps. lxvi. 8. Ixviii. 27. ciii. 1, 2, 20 
—22. 

Derr. From 42 the knee, perhaps the Gaulish 
bracca, a part of dress covering the knees, and 
Eng. breeches. 

D2 

I. Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but as a partici- 
pial N. mas. plur. o2 rich apparel, Eng. 
transl so Montanus vestium pretiosarum, 
sumptuous vestments. Once, Ezek. xxvii. 24. 

The verb in Arabic signifies to twist or be 
twisted closely together as threads, and thence 
the Ns. o 3, and oa in that language de- 
note, a thread formed by twisting several parts 
together, also a kind of garment made of the same 
sort of thread, both for warp and woof: It 
seems probable, therefore, that twisting closely 
together, or the like, is the idea of the Hebrew 

word. 

II. Chald. As a particle o52 but truly, but. 

Dan. ii. 28. iv. 12 or 15, & al 

ΓΝ 

To lighten, send forth lightning. occ. Ps. 
exliv. 6. As a N. pos lightning, a flash. 
Exod. xix. 16. 2 Sam. xxii. 15, & al. freq. 
The word: has the same sense in Arabic ; 
whence the miraculous beast, who, according 
to the Mahometan creed, carried Mahomet in 
the twinkling of an eye from the neighbourhood 
of Mecca to Jerusalem, had his name Al 

Borak, on account of his moving with the ve- 
locity of lightning.* 

Il. Asa N. pia a glitter or glister. Ezek. xxi. 
10, 15, 28, or 15, 20, 33. Comp. Deut. xxxii. 
41. So Virgil, Ain. iv. lin. 580, 





* See Prideaux, Life of Mahomet, p. 55, Ist. edit. Syo. 
Modern Universal Hist. vol. i. p. 66. 








—_ Vaginaque eripit ensem 
Fulmineum. 


He draws his lightning sword. 


Comp. Nah. iii. 3. Hab. iii. 11. So Homer, 
Il. x. lin. 153, 154, describing the spears of 
Diomed and his companions. 


τῆλε δὲ χαλκος 
Λαμφ᾽ ὡς ΑΣΤΕΡΟΠΗ πατρὸς Διος 


far flash’d their brazen points, 
Like Jove’s own lightning 











Also, a glittering or bright weapon. Job xx. 25. 
III, Asa N. fem. npsa a hind of precious stone, 
a carbuncle. ‘ A precious stone, shining like 
lightning, or a coal of fire.”* ‘ Carbunculi a 
similitudine ignium, appellati,” says Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. lib. xxxvii. cap. 7. oce. Exod. xxviii. 17. 
xxxix. 10. Ezek. xxviii. 13.. 

IV. Asa N. 153 a kind of thorn, with very 
sharp, pointed prickles. occ. Jud. viii. 7, 16. 
In ver. 7, Aquila ev σαῖς σραγακανθαις, Symma- 
chus. εν vos σριβολοις, Vulg. tribulis. But the 
LXX, perhaps because they could not recol- 
lect any Greek word to express it, retain the 
original name βαρκήνιμο. 

Der. Bright. 

wa. 

Occurs not as a VY. in Heb. nor do I know the 
ideal meaning of it, but 

1. Asa N. wa plur. o'wia the fir- or, ac- 
cording to Celsius, the cedar-tree. 2 Sam. vi. 5. 
Isa. xli. 19, & al. freq. The L.XX render it 
so variously, as to show they knew not what 
particular species of tree it meant; the Vulg. 
generally by abietem the fir-tree. Comp. ΤῚΝ 
under ΓΤ". 

II. Plur. oswia some things made of fir or cedar. 
Spoken of spears, Nahum ii. 4,—of musical 
instruments, 2 Sam. vi. 5. ‘ No kind of wood 
(says that learned philosopher and musician, 
the Rey. William Jones, Physiological Dis- 
quisitions, p. 294.) being more elastic than fir, 
from its fibrous construction, it is the most 
proper for musical instruments, and was there- 
fore applied to that use by the Hebrews from 
the most remote antiquity. See 2 Sam. vi. 5.” 

Der. Brush. Qu? 

nia 

As aN. mas. plur. oyna trees of the cypress 
kind, so LX X κυπάρισσοι, et Vulg. cupressina. 
Most probably they are the same as Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. lib. xii. cap. 17, mentions by the 
name of bruta, and which he there describes as 
being like a wide spreading cypress with whit- 
ish branches, and yielding an agreeable scent in 
burning. Once, Cant. i. 17. 

wa ‘ ‘flaccid ga 

To flag, fail, grow flaccid, spiritless, or inactive, 

ae flaccescere, confundi (as the 

Vulg. often renders it) whether through fear, 

2 K. xix. 26. comp. Jud. iii. 25.—or disap- 

pointment, Job vi. 20.. Psal. xxii. 6.—or mo- 

desty, 2 K. viii. 11. Ezra viii. 22.—or the 
importunity of others, 2 K. ii. 1'7.—or through 

a sense of guilt, to be ashamed, Ezra ix. 6. 

Psal. xxxv. 4, & al. It is once applied figura- 





* Assembly’s Annotations, 


bwa 


tively to the mn or solar fire. Isa. xxiv. 23. 
In Hiph. win with the Ὑ after 7, as if from 
was, to abash, make ashamed. 2 Sam. xix. 6. 
But thirty-six of Dr Kennicott’s codices here 
want thes. Also, to act shamefully, mwsan 
hath done shese es according to the reading 
of nine of Dr Kennicott’s codices. Hos. ii. 5 
or 7. In Huph. wsain to be made ashamed, 
abashed. Jer. x. 14. li. 17, (with 4, as well as 
s, inserted according to many of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices,) & al. freq. either in Kennicott’s print- 
ed text, or in his various readings. As Ns. 
fem. 5 abashment, shame. Ps. \xxxix. 46. 
Ezek. vii. 18. nws. The same. Job viii. 22, 


& al. Also, a shameful idol, i. 6. Baal, or 
Baal-Peor. Jer. xi. 13. Hos. ix. 10. So 
Jerub-baal, (see Jud. vi. 31, 32.) is called 


Jerub-besheth, 2 Sam. xi. 21. mown shame. 
occ. Hos. x. 6. As a N. mas. plur. in reg. 
‘wan the privy parts, pudenda. occ. Deut. xxv. 11. 
To this root may also be referred npa-*5, with 
a slight dialectical variation for nwa-», the 
name of a city in Egypt, Ezek. xxx. 17, which 
the LX X render by a word evidently corrupted 
from the Hebrew or Egyptian name, Βουβαάστου, 
so the Vulg. Bubasti ; in which city, according 
to Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 59, 137, was a fa- 
mous temple to the Egyptian idol Βουβαστις, 
who, says he, is in the Greek called Agrewis. 
Now the Grecian Agrsuis physically denotes 
the Moon, whose emblem, among the Egyp- 
tians, was a * cat (perhaps from the remarkable 
increase and decrease of the pupil of its eye, and 
its seeing and being most vigilant and active in 
the night); whence, as Herodotus farther re- 
lates, lib. ii. cap. 67, cats, which in Egypt 
were sacred, were, when dead, carried to be 
interred under the sacred roof at Bubastis. 4 
cat, then, or a human figure with a cat’s head, 
(such as may be seen in Montfaucon’s Anti- 
quitée Expliquée, tom. ii. tab. 126.) was most 
probably the emblem under which they wor- 
shipped the Moon at this place, which might 
from this idol be called ΓΙῸΣ "5 the countenance 
of the sky or shame-faced goddess, for cats seem 
remarkable for being so. 
wwa to flag very much, loiter, delay, occ. Exod. 
xxxil. 1. Jud. v. 28. In Hith. to flag through 
shame, be abashed or ashamed of oneself, to be 
quite confounded. Gen. ii. 25. 
See Mr Bate’s Crit. Heb. on this foot. 
Der. Bashful, abash. 


bw 

In general, to concoct, coquere. 

1, To ripen, as corn by the solar heat. Joel iii. 
= ee In Hiph. to cause to ripen. Gen. 

11. To dress with fire, as by roasting. Deut. xvi. 
7. 2 Chron. xxxy. 13.—by boiling, 1 Sam. ii. 
13, 15, & al. freq.—or by baking, 2 Sam. xiii. 
8. AsaN. fem. plur. midwan boiling places, 
places for dressing victuals. occ. Ezek. xlvi. 23. 
III. Asa particle, 5w3, compounded of 5 in w 
that which, and 5 for, see under w LV. 
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wa 


dwa 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Chaldee 
ows and op, and in Syriac ops signify to be 
sweet, agreeable, or the like. (See Castell.) 
Hence as a N. ows pl. ΘΒ a spice or _aro- 
matic, from its sweet agreeable smell, Exod. 
xxxy. 8, 28, & al. freq. 

Also, an odoriferous plant or flower. Cant. iv. 
14, 16. v. 13. viii. 14. See Harmer’s Out- 
lines of a Comment on Solomon’s Song, p. 
163, 298. 

ow. 

Perhaps of the same import as ppa (Isa. Lxii. 
18. Jer. xii. 10.) to tread, trample. Once, 
Amos y. 11, where ten of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices read p>pwa without the 4. 

Ww. 

I, The general idea of this word seems to be, to 
spread, spread ‘out, spread abroad. It occurs 
not, however, simply in this sense as a Y. but 
as a N. applied to the cherubs, Ezek. x. 12, 
piwa 525, and the whole extent of them; Vulg. 
et omne corpus eorum, and their whole body. 
So Eng. transl. 

II. Asa V. in Kal and Hiph. to spread, spread 

ἢ abroad, as praises, Isa. lx. 6.—news or tidings, 
whether bad, as 1 Sam. iv. 17, comp., 2 Sam. 
i, 20. xviii. 20; or more usually good, 1 Sam. 
xxxi. 9. 2 Sam. iv. 10, & al. freq. In Psal. 
Ixvili. 12, nyywan “is feminine, and points 
out the women who with music, and songs, and 
dancings, celebrated the victories of the Israel- 
ites over their enemies, according to the custom 
of those times, Exod. xy. 20. 1 Sam. xviii. 6.” 
Chandler’s Life of K. David, vol. ii. p. 65.* 
It is applied to the glad tidings of the gospel, 
Isa. xl. 9. lii. 7. Ix. 1. The LXX generally 
render it by svayyerZw. In Hith. fut. swans 
it (somewhat) will be told, or let somewhat be 
told, i. 6. there are tidings. occ. 2 Sam. xviii. 
31. Asa N. fem. τσ and mr 3 news, 
tidings. 2 Sam. xviii. 20, 22, 25, 27, & al. 

III. Asa N. wa flesh, that soft muscular sub- 
stance which is spread over the bones, blood- 
vessels, and nerves of the animal body, accord- 
ing to that of Job x. 11, Thou hast clothed me 
with skin and flesh. It is variously applied. 

1, Flesh of men or animals, strictly so called, 
Gen. ii. 21. Jer. xix. 9.,Gen. xli. 2—4.—of 
fishes, Lev. xi. 1]. 80 in 1 Cor. xv. 39, σαρξ, 
flesh, is applied to fishes, as well as to men, 
beasts, and birds. And in Heb. ‘ws. is also 
spoken of reptiles. See Gen. vii. 14—16, 21. 

2. The Heb. N. sws, like the Arabic wa and 
thw, appears plainly to denote the skin which 
is spread over the human body, and is so ren- 
dered by our translators, Ps. cii. 6. Comp. 
Job iv. 15. xix. 20, where yy seems to mean 
the cuticle or outer skin, sw the inner. Comp. 
Job x. 11. Lam. iv. 8, aud see Michaelis, 
Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 236, and Anonym. 
Note on Ps. cii. 6, in Merrick’s Annotations. 

3. Man considered as infirm or weak. Jer. 
xvii. 5. 





* See Plutarch, De Isid. et Osir. tom. ii. p. 8376, Ὁ. E. 
edit. Xylandri, where other reasons also are assigned; 
and Pluche’s Hist. du Ciel, tom. i. p. 155. , 


* Comp. Glassii, Philol. Sacr. lib. iii, tract. 1. can. 21. 
col. 610, edit. Lips. 4to. Michaelis in Lowth Preelect. p. 





962, edit. Gotting. Note. Bp. Lowth’s Note on Isa, xl. 9, 


na 


4. It denotes what is soft and pliable. Ezek. xi. 
19. xxxvi. 26. 

5.— Wholly carnal or sensual, given up to fleshly 
appetites and passions. Gen. Vi. 3. 

6.—WNear relation, consanguinity. Gen. xxix. 14. 
Xxxvli. 27. 

7.— The secret parts, Ezek. xvi. 26. xxiii. 20. 

8. sw. 52 all flesh, signifies either all mankind, 
as Gen. vi. 12, 13; or all animals, as Gen. vi. 
17, 19. 

ys Be 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but evidently de- 
notes capacity, power of receiving or containing, 
room, place. 

I. As a N. ns α bath, the largest measure of 
capacity next to the homer, of which it was the 
tenth part. See Ezek. xlv. 11, 14. It was 
equal to the ephah, i. e. to seven gallons and a 
half English, and is always in Scripture men- 
tioned as a measure of liquids. 

11. Asa N. mas. plur. ona receptacles, places 
to receive staves or bars. Exod. xxv. 27. (where 
LXX ϑηκας,) xxvi. 29, & al. freq. 

III.—In reg. sna boxes to hold perfumes. Isa. 
iii. 20. Comp. under wp II. 

IV. AsaN. fem. plur. nena 4. d. capacities. 
oce. Isa. vii. 19, nina “om valleys of. capaci- 
ties, capacious valleys; LXX, σαῖς φαραγξ, 
rns xweas, the valleys of the country. 

V. Asa N. mas. "3, plur. osna. 

1. Capacity. 1 K. xviii. 32. nsas—as great as 
would contain; LX X, χωρουσαν holding. 

2. The in- (or receiving) side of a place, as op- 
posed to the outside. Gen. vi. 14, & al. 

3. A house, q. ἃ. a receptacle, for man. freq. occ. 
A den or receptacle for wild beasts, Job xxxix. 
6. A nest for birds, Psal. Ixxxiv. 4. A place 
in reference to something it contains, Neh. 


i. 3. 

4. A household or family. Gen. vii. 1, & al. 
freq. 

5. A house, household, estate, substance. 1 K. 
xiii. 8. Comp. Esth. viii. 1, 2. Oszos and δικιὰ 
are used in the same sense in Greek; see 
Greek and Eng. Lexic. in Oa III. So 
LXX in Κ. δικου. 

6. A temple, dedicated, whether to the true 
God, see 1 K. vi.—or to a false one, Jud. xvi. 
26, 27, 29, 30. 1 Sam. v. 2, 5. 1 K. xvi. 32. 
2 K. v. 18. x. 14, 21, & al. But when in the 
books of Moses or Joshua we read of the nva 
or beth of such or such an idol in the land of 
Canaan, we must not imagine that the nva im- 
plies a house or covered building, because it does 
not appear that the Canaanites had any such in 
those early times. Moses, who in Deut. vii. 
5. xii. 3, is very particular in commanding the 
Israelites to destroy the other appendages of 
the Canaanites’ idolatry, never mentions their 
sacred buildings, nor do we ever read of them 
in the book of Joshua. Their beths seem to 
have been nothing more than sacred enclosures, 
like the Grecian sewevn. 

7. Mas. plur. ona hangings to form a receptacle 
for an idol, canopies, or some things of that 
kind, French translat. des pavillons, pavilions, 





* Welsh buth, a hut or dwelling. 
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"Πα xxiii. 7. Comp. Ezek. xvi. 16, and ν δ 

8. As a particle msn in, within (comp. sense II, 
above.) Ezek. i. 27. Comp. Proy. viii. 2, 
where LX X avaecoy in the midst, so Vulg. in 
mediis, 

VI. Asa Ν. yn‘3 a palace, a large and beautiful 
house. occ. Esth, i. 5. vii. 7,8. Castell says, 
some think it a Persic word, because it occurs 
only in this book. 


VII. Asa N. na the pupil of the eye. See 
under 723 II. 
VIII. As a N. fem. na, a daughier. See 


under 722 VII. 

IX. Chald. Asa V. to pass the night. Once 
Dan. vi. 18 or 19. It is often used in the 
same sense by the Chaldee paraphrasts, and in 
the Syriac language. ; 

ona 
Occurs not as a Y. in Heb. but in Arabic signi- 
fies, to separate, sever, ‘ separavit, segregavit,” 
Castell. And as nouns in that language Sina 
and >in. denote the * sucker of a palm-tree 
now fit to be separated from its parent tree, and 
to bear fruit for itself, and hence a marriageable 
virgin, who being separated from her mother 
may now bear fruit of her own.t And in this 
latter sense the N. is applied in Heb. ~ 

As a N. mbdoina α΄ marriageable virgin. 
«ς Virgo matura, nubilis, ac integra adhuc et 
incorrupta.” Castell. Comp. Robertson, 
Thesaur. Gen. xxiv. 16. Ley. xxi. 14, & al. 
freq. In Ley. xxi. 14, mona is contradis- 
tinguished from a widow, a divorced woman, 
one deflowered (155m) and a harlot. Comp. 
Ezek. xliv. 22. In Joel i. 8, it denotes an 
espoused virgin before consummation. Comp. 
Deut. xxii. 23. Job xxxi. 1. sy> or py) is a 
girl, a young woman, whether married, Deut. 
xxii. 15, 16, 20, 21; or unmarried, Gen. xxiy. 
16, 28, 55, 57. 2K. v. 2. Esth. ii. 2, 3; 
bana (as above) a marriageable virgin ; maby 
a maid, a virgin, whether marriageable or not. 
See Gen. xxiv. 43. Ezod. ii. 8. On Isa, 
xxxvii. 22. -Vitringa observes that societies 
and states, when in aregular, orderly, flourish- 
ing, free condition, or enjoying a respectable 
and lawful government, are continually in 
scripture on these very accounts compared to 
virgins. Comp. Lam. i. 15. Jer. xxxi. 21. 
xlvi. 11. Isa. xlvii. 1. On which last text 
see more in Vitringa. 





* Dr Shaw, Travels, p. 141, speaking of the palm-tree 
in Barbary, says, ‘* They are propagated chiefly from 
young shoots, taken from the roots of full-grown trees : 
which if well transplanted and taken care of, will yield 
their fruit in the sixth or seventh year ; whereas those 
that are raised immediately from kernels will not bear 
till about their sixteenth.” ‘ It is well known,” adds the 
Doctor, ““ that these trees are male and female, and that 
the fruit [of the female] will be dry and insipid without 
a previous communication with the male.”’ p. 142, where 
see more ; as also in Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacr. on Exod. 
xv. 27, and on Job xxix. 18; and in Hasselquist’s Tray. 
p. 416. The circumstance just mentioned from Dr Shaw 
shows the remarkable propriety of the oriental applica- 


tions of the N. 79103. 


See Castell’s Lex. Heptag. in ona AR. and Profes- 
ὼΣ Robertson’s Clavis Pentateuchi, No. 1356, 2476, 
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11. As a N. mas. plur. ovina the signs or 
marks of virginity. Deut. xxii. 14, 15, 17. Al- 
so (D's being understood) days or time of vir- 
ginity, virgin state ; so it may be rendered vir- 
ginity. Lev. xxi. 13, & al. 

Little doubt, I presume, will remain in the 
reader’s mind, but the common and obvious in- 
terpretation of Deut. xxii. 14—17, is the true 
one, when he considers the following account 
of the marriages of the Arabs, cited from 
Τ᾽ Arvieux, by Mr Harmer in his Outlines of a 
New Commentary on Solomon’s Song, p. 11. 
« ΤῈ Arvieux tells us, that the bridegroom and 
bride being brought in ceremony to the place of 
marriage, the men and women sit down to ta- 
ble in different huts, where the marriage feast 
is celebrated : that in the evening the bride is 
twice presented to the bridegroom; that the 
third time he carries her into the tent where 
the marriage is to be consummated ; and that af- 
ter the consummation, the bridegroom returns 
to his relations and friends (whom he had left 
feasting together) with such a proof of the vir- 
ginity of his bride, as Moses supposeth the Jews 
were wont to preserve with care, that in case the 
honour of their daughters should afterwards be 
aspersed, they might be freed from the 
reproach ; which being shown, the bridegroom 
is complimented afresh, and passes the rest of 
the night in rejoicing.” See more on this sub- 
ject in Niebuhr’s Description de 1’ Arabie, p. 
31, &c. In the Complete System of Geogra- 
phy, vol. ii. p. 19, the reader may find a simi- 
lar custom observed in some towns of Turkey 
at their marriages, and I have read of the like 
among the Tartars. Dr Russel, in his Nat. 
Hist. of Aleppo, p. 113, note, says, “ The 
tokens of virginity are expected by all sects in 
this country, but more indecently exposed by 
the Turks than any other.” Mons. Savary 
speaking of the marriages of the Egyptians, says, 
* Quand c’est une fille, il faut que les signes de 
virginité paroissent ; autrement, il (le mari) est 
en droit de la renvoyer a ses parens, et c’est le 
plus grand deshonneur qui peut arriver 4 une 
famille.” Lettres sur l’Egypte, tom. iii. p. 
38. 

From this root may be derived the Greek 
Baranros effeminate, and βαταλιζομαι to live effe- 
minately. 

pna 
To cut in pieces. So Chaldee Targ. qsxyras 
they shall cut thee in pieces, i. 6. alive—a dread- 
ful punishment sometimes inflicted by the 
Babylonians. Once, Ezek. xvi. 40. Comp. 
Dan. ii. 5, and see Michaelis, Supplem. ad 
Lex. p. 239. 

na. 

I. To divide asunder. Gen. xv. 10. AsaN. 
mas. plur. in reg. “na parts so divided, divi- 
sions, Jer. xxxiv. 18, 19. ἼΠ5 in Cant. ii. 17, 
seems rather an appellative than a proper name, 
and so ἼΓΙΞ “97 will be mountains of intersec- 
tion or cragginess, i. e. intersected, craggy 
mountains, LX X, ὁρη κοιλωμάτων mountains 
with hollows. 

II. Chald. sna a particle, after. Dan. ii. 39. 
It is also written Snxa Dan. vii. 6, 7. 





PLURILITERALS in 3. 


ΤῊ} ὡς 
The meaning of this word has been much dis- 
puted, and various are the senses which ancient 
and modern interpreters have assigned to it. 
I embrace that of the learned Bochait, Hiero- 
zoic. P. 11. lib. v. cap. 5, and so render it as 
a N. pearl. This precious substance, which is 
naturally hard, smooth, and glossy, is found in 
many parts of the world, and produced in the 
shell of the pearl-oyster, with which the Per- 
sian gulf in particular abounds. Perhaps the 
Hebrew name is from 712 singular and nm). 
smooth, as being the only gem naturally smooth 
and polished. Oras “ all pearls,” says the New 
and Complete Dictionary of Arts, &c, “ are 
formed of the matter of the shell, and consist 
of a number of coats, spread with perfect regu- 
larity one over another, in the manner of the 
several coats of an onion, or like the several 
strata of the stones found in the bladders or 
stomachs of animals, only much thinner,” may 
not the Hebrew name τη 15, according to this 
account, be a derivative from 18 fo divide, and 
xd smooth, a smooth stratum, or the like? occ. 
Gen, ii. 12, Num. xi. 7. Comp. Exod. xvi. 
31. 

ΡΣ 

A particle (from 5: not, and “ty unto), without, 
besides, except. Gen. xiv. 24. xli. 44, & al. 
With Ὁ prefixed, “tybam. the same. Num. vy. 
20. 2 Sam. xxii. 32. 


ΡΣ 

As aN. from 53 not, and bys profit. See the 
learned Merrick’s Annotation on Ps. xviii. 5. 

I. As an abstract N. Unprofitableness, worth- 
lessness, wickedness. See Deut. xiii. 14. xy. 
9. Prov. xix. 28. 1 Sam. i. 16. xxy. 25. 2 
Sam. xvi. 7. 1 K. xxi. 13; in which three last 
passages observe that 7 emphatic is prefixed, 
q. d. the greatest or most abandoned wickedness. 
by*ba 124. an affair of wickedness, Eng. transl. 
wicked thing. Psal. ci. 3. xli. 9, a word, or mat- 
ter, of Belial, i. 6. a heinous accusation, is 
poured out upon him. Vitringa on Isa. xlix, 
7,. explains this expression of the crime of trea- 
son against the Roman emperor, of which the 
Jews accused Jesus Christ before Pilate, 
John xix. 12, 15, 

II. As an adjective, worthless, wicked, good Sor 
nothing, ἀχρεῖος, nequam. Job xxxiy. 18, 
Comp. Nah. ii. 1. 

III. In a concrete or collective sense, worthless, 
or wicked, men. 2 Sam. xxii. 5. xxiii. 6. Psal. 
xviii. 5. Nah. i. 1]. . 

ὉΥῚΣ 

Asa N. iron, a well-known metal. The name 
5172 may be derived from 43 bright, (like the 
solar flame, Cant. vi. 10.) and 15 ἐο fuse, melt 
with heat, (dropping the 5 as usual), For it 
has been observed by * chemical writers, not 





* “ Tron ignites long before it fuses, nor melts without 
a violent fire ; and this the most slowly Of all metals.” 
Boerhaave’s Chemistry by Shaw, vol. i. p. 93. 

“* Iron—requires the strongest fire of all the metals to 
melt it.—It grows red-hot long before it melts, and is 
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DIwaA 


only that iron melts slowly even in the most 
violent fire, but also that it ignites or becomes 
red-hot long before it fuses ; and any one may 
observe the excessive brightness of iron when 
red- or rather white-hot, 5112 therefore, q. d. 
the bright fuser, is a very descriptive name for 
it. Num. xxxi. 22. Deut. viii. 9, & al. freq. 
Since iron requires the strongest fire of all 
metals to fuse it, hence there is a peculiar pro- 
priety in the expression ΤΊΣΙ ‘WD ὦ furnace 
for iron, or an iron furnace for violent and sharp 
afflictions. See Deut. iv. 20. 1 K. viii. 51. 
brya 59 chariots, (q. ἃ. chariotry) of or with 
iron, probably means chariots covered or plated 
with iron, so as not easily to be broken or cut 
in pieces. occ. Josh. xvii. 16, 18. Jud. i. 19. 
iv. 3, 13. In Jud. the Vulg. renders the 
words currus falcatos, chariots armed with 
scythes. But this does not seem the natural 
sense of the Heb. neither is there any proof that 


_ war-chariots of this kind were so early invented. 


Cyrus was the first who introduced them 
among the Persians. See Xenophon, Cyro- 
ped. lib. vi. p. 324, edit. Hutchinson, 8vo. 
and note 4. 
DAWA See under p> 
ADWA See under 135 
ΟΞ See under w 


TINA 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 


1. To increase, rise, swell, grow higher and higher, 


as waters. occ. Ezek. xlvii. 5. To grow, as a 
bull-rush. occ. Job viii. 11. 700. increase, as 
affliction. occ. Job x. 16. Asa N. y1x3 rising, 
swelling, as of waters. Job xxxviii. 11. Jer. 
xii. 5. xlix. 19. 1. 44. It is plain from a com- 
parison of 1 Chron. xii. 15, with Josh. iii. 15. 
iy. 19, that the river Jordan (probably from the 
melting of the snow on mount Libanus) began, 
in * some years at least, to overflow its banks 
towards the beginning of the first month, our 
March O. 5. and continued so to do all the 
time of harvest, i. e. till the end of May or the 
beginning of June.t Maundrell, in his Jour- 
ney, at March 30, thus expresseth himself 


concerning this river: “ After having descend- 


ed the outermost bank, you go about a furlong 
upon a leyel strand, before you come to the im- 
mediate bank of the river. This second bank 
is so beset with bushes and trees, such as tam- 
arisks, willows, oleanders, &c. that you can 
see no water till you have made your way 
through them. In this thicket anciently 





known to be approaching ‘towards that state by its 

becoming whiter, and by its «son cas aga exposed to 

the focus of a great burning glass instantly grows red-hot, 

then turns whitish, sparkles and flames, and immediately 

rhe melts.”—New and Complete Dictionary of Arts, in 
* See Harmer’s Observations, vol, ii. p. 124. 

_ + Td, vol, i, p. 41, ete 
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(and the same is reported of it to this day) 
several sorts of wild beasts were wont to har- 
bour themselves ; whose being washed out of 
the covert by the overflowings of the river, 
gave occasion to that allusion, Jer. xlix. 19, 
and 1. 44, He shall come up like a lion from the 
swelling (1x3) of Jordan.” Comp. Ecclus xxiv. 
26. Michaelis (Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 
241.) says, that the signification of the swelling 
of the Jordan is very unsuitable (ineptissima) 
to the Heb. prot yixa in Jer. xii. 5; yet the 
~ Chaldee paraphrast seems to have given a very 
natural sense to the end of this verse—“ How 
thinkest thou to dowith respect to the wild beasts 
of the field, which (are or appear) on the swell- 
ing of the Jordan?” And in this exposition, 
the 'Targumist has been followed by Mr Lowth, 
and other commentators. 

In Zech. xi. 3, the second bank or thicket itself, 
above mentioned by Maundrell, seems to be 
called 71 JUNI. 

Asa N. fem. ΣΝ a rising up, as of smoke, 
158. ix. 18. Also, a swelling, as of the sea, 
Psal. lxxxix. 10. 

II. As a N. x9 plur. mx a valley, or more 
properly, a rising ground, or lawn “ rising from 
the bottom to the adjoining hill. Num. xxi. 
20, And from Bamoth to ΜᾺ in the country of 
Moab to the top of Pisgah, i. e. they encamped 
on the rising ground—to the top of the hill.” 
Bate. freq. oec. ‘9 (without the x) is used in 
the same sense. Deut. xxxiv. 6. Josh. xv. 8, 
& al. freq. Asa N. fem. plur. myx the same. 
Ezek. vii. 16, & al. 

III. Asa V. to be exalted in glory or honour. 
Spoken of Jehovah, occ. Exod. xv. 1, 21. As 
a N. yx exaltation, excellency, as of God, 
Exod. xv. 7. Job xxxvii. 4. Mic. v. 3 or 4, & 
al.—of the people of Israel, Nah. ii. 2 or 3.— 
of the land of Canaan, Psal. xlvii. 5, nox 
nearly the same. Psal. xciii. 1. Isa. xii. 5. 

IV. As a participle, or participial N. xa 
proud, vainly elated, or lifted up. Job xl. 6, 7. 
Isa. ii. 12. xn the same, Isa. xvi. 6. As Ns. 
yixa and ΓΝ elation, pride, haughtiness. I 
must say with Mr Bate, “ I know not what 
the difference is between these two nouns.” 
They occur together, Isa. xvi. 6. Jer. xlviii. 
29. Asa N. y x3, (formed as pax from max) 
proud, haughty. occ. Psal, exxili. 4. So LX X 
ὑσερηφανοις, and Vulg. superbis. As a N. fem. 
tina pride, used for a proud person or persons, 
the abstract for the concrete. Psal. xxxvi. 12; 
as mbt vileness for vile persons, Psal. xii. 9. 
Comp. yrtr Jer. 1. 31, 32. 

Der. Greek yam to be proud, exult, French 
and Eng. gay, gaiety. Also, perhaps, Italian 
gioia, French jote, Eng. joy, &c. 


bye 


In general, to vindicate, avenge, recover, retrieve, 
or deliver, vindicare. 

I. 70 vindicate, recover, or deliver, that to which 
one has some right, from evil or wrong. So 
LXX, ῥνομαι. Gen. xlviii. 16. Exod. vi. 6. 

II. Yo vindicate or redeem an inheritance, to re- 
cover it for a price to its proper owner. * See 
Lev. xxv. 24, &c. Asa N. 5xo a near kins- 
man, one who by the Mosaic law had a right 
to redeem an inheritance, and also was permit- 


‘2a 


ted to * vindicate or avenge the death of his 
relation, by killing the slayer if he found him 
out of the cities of refuge, (see Num. xxxy. 
19, 21, &e.) and so was a type of him who was 
to redeem man from death and the grave, to 
- recover for him the eternal inheritance, and to 
_ avenge him on Satan, his spiritual enemy and 
murderer. See inter al. Job xix. 25. Ps. xix. 
_ 15. evii. 2. exix. 154. Isa. xxxv. 9. xliii. 1. 
li. 10. 111. 3. lix. 20. lxiii. 4. Hos. xiii. 14. 
Hutchinson’s Works, vol. vi. p, 341, &c. and 
Bate’s Crit. Heb. in 5x2. Mas. plur. in reg. 
_ νον, rendered in our translation hinsfolks, 1 
_K. xvi. 11. In Ruth ii. 20, thirty-one of Dr 
_ Kennicott’s codices read 5x2, and nine 
ἽΝ, with the plurals. Comp. Targ. and 
’ LXX, and Ruthiii. 12. Asa N. fem. mixa 
"redemption, right of redemption. Ley. xxv. 24, 
26, 29. - Also, price of redemption. Lev. xxv. 
51, 52. Translated, kindred. Ezek. xi. 15. 
ott 5xa the avenger of blood, he who (as above) 
had a right to avenge the blood of his relation. 
Num. xxxv. 19, & al. freq. And because the 
ἡ avenger of blood was often defiled with the blood 
, of the slayer, or perhaps because the people 
. were apt to regard him as polluted by it, (see 
Gusset, Comment. Ling. Heb.) hence in the 
- latter Hebrew writers. 
III. As a V. to pollute, defile. In Niph. 
«5x29 they were polluted with blood. Lam. iv. 
14. So Isa. lix. 3. Comp. Zeph. iii. 1. In 
Kal and Huph. Mal. i. 7, Ye offer 5xax pol- 
‘luted bread upon my altar, and ye say, wherein 
ΤΉΝ have we polluted thee? Comp. ver. 12. 
_Neh. xiii. 29. In Hith. to defile oneself. occ. 
. Dan. i. 8. In Niph. with yn following, to be 
put away, or removed from, as polluted, q. d. to 
"be polluted from, occ. Ezra 11. 62. Neh. vii. 
_ 64 


IV. To avenge, take vengeance on. occ. Job 

‘iii. 5, Let darkness and the shadow of death 
atoxx take vengeance on it, LXX ἐκλαβοι 

αὐτὴν seize it, alluding, perhaps, to the avenger 
of blood’s seizing the offender. Asa N. fem. 
sing. with a formative x in reg. NDxaX “ ven- 
geance. occ. Isa. lxiii. 3, Their blood shall be 
sprinkled upon my garments, and (on) all my 
raiment ‘Nox3X Tay vengeance, i. 6. in taking of 

‘it should be daubed with the slaughter.” Bate. 
One of Dr Kennicott’s MSS. reads 115xox J 

ue polluted it. See Bp. Lowth’s note. 
4 

Occurs not as a V. but the idea is evident from 

_the things to which it is applied, namely, gib- 
bosity, protuberance, prominence, or the like. 

J. Asa N. 5} the back of a man considered as 
raised or hunched up. occ. Ps. exxix. 3. Comp. 
Dan. vii. 6. Ezek. x. 12, in which last passage 





* The ancient Greeks ‘‘ had no public officer charged 
by the state to look after murderers. The relations of 
the deceased alone had the right to pursue revenge. 
Homer shows it clearly (1]. ix. lin. 628, &e.) We may 
add ‘to the testimony of this great poet that of Pausanias, 
who speaks in many places of this ancient usage, (lib. v. 
6. 1. p. 376. lib. viii. ὁ. 34. Β 669.) a usage that Samy to 
have always subsisted in Greece (See Plat. de Leg..1. ix. 
3 930, 931, and 933. Demosth. in Aristocrat. p. 736. 

ollux. lib. viii. cap. 10. segm. 118). Goguet’s Origin of 
&ec. pt. 2. book |, art. 8, vol. ii. p. 74, edit, Edin- 


Laws, 
burgh. 
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thirty-two, at least, of Dr Kennicott’s codices 
read ofa with the plural ". . 

II. The base of an altar, ““ Dorsum suséinens 
altare, the back supporting the altar.” Cocceius. 
oce. Ezek. xliii. 13. . French translation, ce 
(sein sera) le dos de l'autel, this (bosom shall be ) 
the back of the altar. But does not this seem 
a forced application of the Hebrew 32, as de- 
noting a back? and shall we not rather suppose 
that in this text Ezekiel uses 23 in the Chal- 
dee sense, and adopt the Vulgate translation, 
hee quoque erat fossa altaris, this also (i. e. 
‘what was formed by the pm and the border) 
was the foss of the altar ὃ 

III. As aN. 51} plur. ova, and, in the con- 
_struct used for the absolute form, say, and ‘23 
the locust in its caterpillar state, so called, either 
from its shape in general, or from its continu- 
ally hunching out its back, in moving. oce. Isa. 
xxxili. 4. Amos vii. 1. Nah. iii. 17. And to 
explain these passages, I observe, that it is in 
their caterpillar state that the locusts are the 
most destructive, marching directly forward, and 
in_ their way eating up every thing that is 
green and juicy; that in and near the Holy 
Land they are in this state in the month of 
April, which corresponds to the beginning of 
the springing up of the latter growth after the 
hing’s feedings, which were in March; and 
lastly, that in the beginning of June, ΣΤΡ ova 
in the time of cooling, when the people are re- 
tired to their cool summer-houses or country- 
seats, the caterpillar-locusts of the second 
brood are settled in the fences ΤΥ τὰ, whither 
the parent-locusts had retired to lay their eggs. 
But for the farther illustration of these parti- 
culars, I must request the reader attentively to 
peruse Dr Shaw’s Travels, p. 187, 2d edit. and 
compare with Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. 
Ρ. 225, &c. and vol. ii. p. 466, &c. . 

IV. Asa N. mas. plur. o°33 vaulted or arched 
rooms, as of the temple. occ. 1 K. vi. 9, and 
covered ps1 the arched rooms or arches (vault- 
beams, Eng. marg.)—with cedar. ἡ 

V. AsaN. a5 α vaulted or arched room, such 
as prostitutes dwelt in. oce. Ezek. xvi. 24, 31, 
39. So fornix, a vault (whence Eng. fornica- 
tion), is used in the Latin writers for a bro- 
thel; and the LXX render s5 in Ezekiel 
twice by σόρνείον, and once by axnua πορνικὸν, 
and the Vulg. lupanar. 

VI. As a N. mas. plur. 8.535, Jer. xiv. 3, 
arched or vaulted reservoirs of waters, or 
rather arched or vaulted aqueducts; those, 
namely, made by king Hezekiah, 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 30, to bring the water of the fountain of 
Gihon (which was situated on the western 
side of the city of David, inclining to the 
south*) ond under-ground, straight to the 
city of David. So the author of Ecclus, ch. 
xlviil. 17 or 19, Ezekias fortified his city, καὶ 
εἰσηγώγεν us μεσὸν αὐτῆς ὕδωρ, (50 Complut. and 
MS. Alex.) QPYSE (ΕΝ) SIAHPQ AKPOTO- 
MON, καὶ wxodounce κρήνας εἰς ὕδατα and brought 

in water into the idee thereof, he digged the 








* Comp. Maundrell’s Travels, April 9, with Shaw’s 
Plan_of Jerusalem, Tray. p. 277. 
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-hard rock with iron, and built fountains for 
waters. And Tacitus, describing the city of 
Jerusalem, Hist. lib. v. cap. 12, particularly 
‘mentions. “ Fons perennis aque, cavati sub 
terra montes, ef piscine cisterneque servandis 
imbribus, a never-failing fountain of water, the 
mountains scooped, or bored through under- 
‘ground * [plainly for the passage of the water], 
.and pools and cisterns for preserving the rain.” 
VII. Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. 53} the bosses 
or umbos of shields which project in the middle 
: of them. occ. Job xv. 26. 
VIII. As a N. mas. plur. in reg. "35, Ezek, i. 
- 18, the felloes or rings of the wheels, which do 
-not appear to have had any naves. And so, 1 
_K. vii. 33, sa are the felloes or rings of the 
- wheels, and ΤΙ the naves. Comp. below 
under wr. : 
IX. Asa N. fem. plur. naa, felloes or bending 
rings of wheels. oce. Ezek. i. 18. 
X. Asa N. fem. plur. naz the arched promi- 
nent flesh over the eyes, or the eyebrows them- 
‘selves. So LXX oggus, and Vulg. supercilia. 
oce. Lev. xiv. 9. 
XI.. Asa N. mas. plur. on heaps, banks, or 
: ridges of earth. occ. 2 K. iii. 16, “ Make this 
. valley O32 D3 full of banks, to stop the water 
from running down the valley.” Bate. Virgil, 
. Georg. ii. lin. 236, uses crassa terga, stiff backs 
(i. 6. of earth ploughed up) for ridges. So 
-terga, Georg. i. lin. 97. Job xiii. 12, snr san 
3.5} “ Your swelling heaps (are) swelling 
- heaps of mire. He means their swelling heaps 
of words ; their high-flown discourses, in par- 
. ticular, on the happy condition of pious and 
virtuous persons even in the present world.” 
Scott’s note. Such heaps of mire required no 
efforts to destroy them, they would dissolve 
_and fail of themselves. 
XII. Chald. 2» and in the emphatic form x53, 
nearly the same as Heb. x33, a pit or dungeon, 
used as a den of lions. Dan. vi. 7, 12, 
So LXX λακκλς. and Vulg. lacus. 
XIII. Asa N. mas. plur. with a formative », 
. ΝΞ)" husbandmen, “ who turn up the land in 
ridges or backs.” Bate. occ. Jer. lii. 16, and 
.2.K. xxv. 12, according to the Complutensian 
_edit. and at least forty-seven more of Dr Ken- 
nicott’s codices. Also, lands to be so culti- 
_vated. occ. Jer. xxxix. 10. Comp. Sense XI. 


XIV. Asa N. with a formative }, 158 gibbous, 


hump-backed. occ. Lev. xxi. 20. So LXX 
 xveros, and Vulg. gibbus.. With the 5 doubled, 
D°2222 17 α mountain of gibbosities, i. 6. with 
several protuberances. occ. Ps. Ixviii. 16, 17; 
where LX X 000s τετυρώμέενον A cheese-like hill. 
See the following word. But on Ps. lxviii. 
.16, 17, Ladd, agreeably to Mr Merrick’s note 
on this text, that the Chald. yan signifies gib- 
bous, ΓΛ} gibbosity, summit, and x wa the 
_eye-brows ; so Syr. xx22 the eye-brow, summit 
(see Castell, Lexic.) ; that Bochart_(Chanaan, 
lib. i. cap. 42.) in speaking of the Montes 
Gebennz or Cebennz (Les Cevennes), which 
are called by Strabo pais ogevn a mountainous 





, * Not as the pompous Mr Gordon erroneously renders 
pani ep: mountains were all scooped into caverns,” For 
what,? | 
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back or ridge, says, Thus x33 in Syriac is the 

brow of a hill, Luke iv. 29; and that the same 

learned writer observes from Camden, that the 

British word keven. signifies the ridge of a 

mountain. So Mr Richards in his Welsh Dic- 

tionary, “ Cefn, ‘the back of aman or beast, a 

promontory, or hill lying out, a ridge of a moun- 

tain.” — Hence in all probability—the Cevennes 
in France, Kevin or Chevin in Yorkshire, and 
doubtless many other such names in England, 

Scotland, and France, &c. 

XV. As aN. fem. pa3, or, according to some 
printed copies, and. many of Dr Kennicott’s 
MSS. wn cheese. So LXX συρῳ, and 
‘Vulg. caséum. oce. Job x: 10, “ Dr Shaw, in 
his account of the Barbary. cheeses, Sida 
p-- 168.) tells us, they are small, rarely weigh- 
ing above two or three pounds, and zn shape 
and size like our penny-loaves. One would 
imagine the ancient Jewish (or THastern) 
cheeses were of the same shape, since the same 
word signifies α hill, which in Job x. is trans- 
lated cheese. . So the LX X ‘translate the high 
hills, Ps. lxviii. 15, 16, by a word that signi- 
fies cheese-like hills.” Harmer’s Observations, 
vol. i. ps -283.. - : 

Der. Gibbous, &e. 

=P 

Asa N. a pit, ditch, or pool. occ. Isa. xxx. 14. 
Ezek. xlvii. 11. Chald. xa. See under aa 
XII 

tl) . 

With a radical, fixed and immutable, 7. 

I. In Kal, to be high, elevated, tall, lofty. Job 
xxxy. 5. 1 Sam. ix. 2. x. 23. In Hiph. to 
exalt, make high. Ezek. xvii. 24. 2 Chron. 
xxxiii. 14. Also, to mount up. Job xxxix. 27. 
“ The eagle is of all birds that which mounts 
to the greatest height.” Buffon, Hist. Nat. des 
Oiseaux, tom. i. p. 115. Asa N. maa high, 
height, Gen. vii. 19. Deut. iii. 5. 1 Sam. xvi. 
ἢ. xvii. 4, Majesty, Job xl. 10. xian fem. 
with the formative x instead of 7m after the 

_ Chaldee form. _ Ezek. xxxi. 5, but eight of 

_ Dr Kennicott’s codices read 723. +7123 joined 
with 35 the heart, Proy. xvi. 5, with mv the 
breath, Prov. xvi. 18. Eccles. vii. 8, with ὮΝ 
the nose, Ps. x. 4, with oxy the eyes, Ps. ci. 
5. (comp. Ps. xviii. 28.) beautifully describes 
pride and haughtiness, from_ the swelling hearts, 
strong and quick breathing, (see Acts ix. 1.) 
contemptuous and high looks (comp. Prov. xxx. 
13.) of such. persons. But see Mr Bate on 
the word. - Hence, 

II. To be elated, haughty, proud. Isa. iii. 16. 
Jer. xiii. 15. Zeph. iii. 11, As a N. [12 
haughtiness. Jer. -xlviii. 29. Fem. sta used 
adverbially, 2. in, with, being understood, 
haughtily, proudly. 1 Sam. ii. 3. Comp. Isa. 
ii. 11,17. But 

III. As there is a good and commendable, as 
well as an evil and blamable elation, or elevation 
of heart, so 125 7123 his heart was lifted up, is 
once used in a good sense, for he took courage, 
rew confident or bold. 2 Chron. xvii. 6. 

ER. Gibbet. ἱ 

72 

As aN. bald passable bald. SoLXX 
avadurorres. occ. Ley. xiii. 41. Fem. ΠΣ 


ba) 68 923 


the bald fore-head. So LXX αναφαλαντωμα. 
oce. Ley. xiii. 42, 43, 55. But in the last text 
it is spoken of cloth or skin, and seems to de- 

—— their fore- and outer, or right-side. 

23 

1. To set up a boundary, to bound, terminate. 
oce. Deut. xix. 14. Josh. xviii. 20. Zech. ix. 
2. In Hiph. to bound, set bounds to. occ. Exod. 
xix. 12,23. As a N. S959 or 52a a bound, 
limit, border. Gen. x. 19. xxiii. 17, & al. freq. 
As aN. fem. i523, in reg. ndaa, plur. n1d133 
and nban the same. See Isa. xxviii. 25. Ps. 
Ixxiv. 17. Num. xxxii. 33. Comp. Exod. xxviii. 
14, 22. xxxix. 15. 

11. As a N. 5032 the mark of a boundary, a land- 
mark. Deut. xix. 14. xxvii. 17. Prov. xxii. 
28. Fem. plur. in reg. nian land-marks. Job 
xxiv. 2. 

Der. Gabdle, a mixed language, such as is spoken 
on the confines of different countries ; Islandic 
gabl, a bound, ees Junius Etymol. Anglic.) 
and Eng. gabel (end of a house). Welsh 
gafael, tenure, or lands bounded. 

132. See under 33. 


Yar 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the idea is evi- 
dent from the things to which it is applied, 
namely, conicalness of form, though not in a 
mathematical, but in a popular sense. 

I. Asa N. fem. mya; and in reg. ΓΞ a moun- 
tain or hill, from its conical form; for as * an 
excellent writer has well observed, “ Moun- 
tains and hills have generally on all sides a 
regular descent or inclination from their tops, 
greater or less, longer or shorter, and when 
separately considered, and without attending to 
every little inequality, may be said to be of a 
conical or pyramidical shape.” Exod. xvii. 9, 
10. 1 Sam. x. 5. Isa. xxxi. 4, for Mount Sion, 
and ΤΙ Δ its slope; on which the temple 
stood. 

Il. Asa N. ysaa a large drinking vessel, a gob- 
let, shaped, I suppose, as sometimes to this 
day, like a truncated cone. occ. Gen. xliy. 2, 
12, 16, 17. Jer. xxxv. 5; from which last text, 
compared with the former, it appears that ysa3 
or yan is a larger vessel out of which the wine 
was poured into the drinking cups. It answers 
perhaps to the Greek κρησηρ, as ᾿Ξ to the 
rhe or δεπατα. Thus Homer, IL iii. 247, 
248, 





φερε δε KPHTHPA φαεινον 
Κυρυξ Ἰδαιος, ud¢ χρυσεια ΚΥΠΕΛΛΑ. 


lin. 295, 


Οινον δ᾽ ες KPHTHPOS αἀφυσσάμενοι AETIAESSIN 
Ezxt0v——— 


IIT. As aN. mas. plur. osysas, and o‘yos the 

bowls of the golden candlestick. These are 
expressed to be otpwm shaped like almonds, 
i. 6. approaching to a conical Son. oce. Exod. 
xxv. 31, 33, 34. xxxvii. 17, 19. 





* See Mr. Catcott’s Treatise on the Deluge, p. 247, &c. 
2d edit. where the reader may find the avidenes for the 
deluge arising from the form and structure of mountains 
stated with great precision and force, 


IV. AsaN. fem. plur. myaan the caps or bon- 


nets of the Jewish priests, which, when fixed 
to their heads, had probably the form of a trun- 
cated cone. occ. Exod. xxviii. 40. xxix. 9. 
xxxix. 28. Ley. viii. 13. 


33 
I. In Kal, to be strong, powerful, to prevail. 


Gen. vii. 18, 19, 24, & al. freq. In Hiph. the 
same. oce. Ps. xii. 5. Also, to make strong, 
establish, confirm. occ. Dan. ix. 27. In Hith. 
construed with by against, to strengthen oneself, 
exert one’s strength. occ, Isa. xlii. 13.—with 9x 
to strengthen oneself against, to be stout or tnso~ 
lent towards. occ. Job xy. 25. Absolutely, to 
behave oneself stoutly or insolently, to be insolent. 
occ. Job xxxvi. 9. As Ns. 322 and "133, 
strong, powerful, mighty. Gen. vi. 4. x..8, 9, & 
al. freq. Fem. ΣΤ 13} strength, might. Kccles. 
ix. 16. Job xxxix. 19, & al. freq. Also, mas- 
tery, victory. Exod. xxxii. 18. 

II. Asa N. 423 a man, as distinguished from a 
woman or child, on account of his superior 
strength, Lat. vir, which in like manner from 
vis, strength. See inter al. Deut. xxii. 5. Jer. 
xliii. 6. Exod. xii. 37. ἼΞ2 a male child, as dis- 
tinguished from a female ; so LX X ἄρσεν, Job 
iii. 3. Comp. Jer. xxxi. 22. It sometimes, 
like homo in Latin, and man in Eng. denotes 
the species. See Ps. xxxiy. 9. Job iv. 17. xiv. 
10, 14. any or every man. Jer. xvii. 5, 7. 

In Joel ii. 8, 423 is applied to locusts, whom the 
prophet in the verse immediately preceding had 
compared to Ὁ" 132 mighty men. It is equiva- 
lent to w'x every one, each, in the 8th verse. 

This prohibitory law, Deut. xxii. 5, seems di- 
rected against an idolatrous usage, which from 
this text appears to be as ancient as Moses, 
and which later writers inform us was to be 
found among several nations in after times, 
and that too attended with the most abominable 
practices. From Plutarch * we learn that the 
Egyptians called the moon the mother of the 
world, and assigned to her φυσιν ἀρσενοθηλυν, a 
nature both male and female; and Boyse ΤῊΣ 
of Diana, Luna, or the Moon, that “the Egyp- 
tians worshipped this deity both as male and 
JSemale, the men sacrificing to it as Luna, the 
women as Lunus, and each sex on these occa- 
sions assuming the dress of the other.”” (But Qu?) 
** Indeed this goddess was no other than the 
Venus Urania or Ceelestis of the Assyrians, 
whose worship and rites the Phenicians brought 
into Greece.” The Assyrian Venus was of 
both sexes, and accordingly she was worshipped 
by her votaries, sometimes in the attire of 
men, sometimes in that of women, the men and 
women mutually changing dresses with each 
other. + Macrobius,§ after observing that 
some persons corrupt that line in Virgil (Ain. 
ii. lin. 632.) by reading dea goddess, instead 
of deo god, meaning Venus, and that Acter- 
ianus aiflirms, that in Calvus we should read 
pollentemque deum Venerem, Venus that 








* De Isid. et Osir. tom. ii. p. 368, edit, Xylandr. 
+ Pantheon, p. 72, 2d edit. 
} Univ. Hist. vol. iv. p. 358, 8yo. and Guthrie’s General 


Hist. vol. ii. p. 24, 25, 


§ Saturnal. lib, iii, cap 8. 
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powerful god, non deam, not goddess,” adds, 
that ““ there is an image of her in Cyprus with 
a beard, but in a female dress with a sceptre, 
and the stature of a man, and they think that 

᾿ she is both male and female.” * Aristophanes 
calls her A@godsrov.— Philochorus also in his 
Atthis affirms, that she is the moon, and that 

the men sacrifice to her dressed as women, and 

‘ the women as men, because she is thought to be 
both male and female.” + 

It is no difficult matter to guess at the conse- 
quences of these holy masquerades. Julius 
Firmicus, however, De Errore profanarum 
Relig. cap. 4, does not leave us to conjecture ; 
for, speaking of the Assyrians, he says, “ The 
Assyrians and part of the Africans reckon the 
air the principal of the elements, and this they 
worship under an artificial image (imaginatd 
bi ohana ᾧ and have consecrated it by the name 
of Juno or the Virgin Venus, &c.” And a 
little after—“‘ Whom their company of priests 
cannot duly serve unless they effeminate their 
countenances, smooth their skins, and disgrace 
their male sex by female ornaments. Videre est 
in ipsis templis cum publico gemitu, miseranda 
ludibria, et viros muliebria pati, et hanc impuri 
et impudici corporis labem gloriosd ostentatione 
detegere.” Which words, expressive of the 
most ubominable impurities, I hope I may be 
excused from translating. Comp. under wtp V. 

III. As aN. “32 a lord, master, chief. Gen. 
xxvii. 29, 37. Fem. ΣΤ 3} a lady, mistress, a 
title of the queens of Judah. 2 K. x. 13. 2 
Chron. xy. 16. Jer. xiii. 18. ΠΣ a mistress. 
Gen. xvi. 4, 8. Isa. xlvii. 5, 7. 

Der. Greek κυβερνάω, Latin guberno, French 
gouverner, English gubernation, govern, τα. 

wad 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic sig- 
nifies fo shave off, as hair, ‘ abrasit pilos.” 
Castell. 

I. Asa N. wn hail from its smoothness, as it 
occurs in the compound N. wsna5x used for 
large hailstones, as appears by the several con- 

texts. occ. Ezek. xiii. 11, 13. xxxviii. 22, in 
which last text the LX X render it by χαλαζης 
hail. Comp. Josh. x. 11. Job xxxviii. 22, 23. 
a xvili. 12, Isa. xxx. 30. Rev. viii. 7. xvi. 

w*a5x seems a plain compound of 5x lord, and 
wa) hail, q. d. grando dominans, and perhaps 





* As the Latin of Macrobius (edit. Hen. Steph. Paris, 
1585,) is here confused and apparently corrupted, I shall 
give Servius’s Note on Virgil, En. ii. lin. 632, which is 
clearer to the same purpose—* Est in Cypro simulachrum 
barbate [Veneris scil.] corpore et veste muliebri, cum 
seeptro et natura virili, quod Αφροδιτον vocant, cui yiri in 
veste muliebri, mulieres in virili veste sacrificant. There 
is in Cyprus an image of a bearded Venus, with the body 
and dress of a woman, but with a sceptre and the sex of 
aman, which they call Αφροδιτος mas. and to which the 
men sacrifice in a female dress, the women in a masculine 
one.”” 

Arnobius. advers. Gent. lib. iii. derides the heathen for 
praying to deities, without knowing whether they were 
soar oF πο; + = Coreen a precibus, sive tu deus, 

v u dea, dicere. Tertulli : Σ 
** Lunus et Luna.” Beet oe 1 

t Philochorus quoque in Atthide eandem affirmat esse 
Lunam, et ei sacrificium facere viros cum yeste muliebri, 
mulieres cum virili, quod eadem et mas zstimatur et fo- 
mina, Macrob. ut sup. 
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refers to some idolatrous notion they enter- 
tained about fail. It is certain that the latter 
heathen attributed the sending of hail to their 
Jupiter, and looked upon any remarkable 
showers of it as proofs of his anger. So Hor- 
ace, ode ii. lib. 1, 

Jam satis terris nivis atque dire 

Grandinis misit Pater, &c. 


Too long, alas! with storms of hail and snow, 
Jove has chastised the world below. 
MAYNWARING. 


Comp. Virgil, Ain. iv. lin. 120,161. Ain. ix. 
lin. 669, and Livy, lib. ii. cap. 62, and lib. 
xxvi. cap. 11; and see Daubuz on Rey. viii. 7. 
The learned Mr Spence, in his Polymetis, 
plate 29, fig. 2, gives us a medal, on which 

Jupiter Pluvius, or the rainy, is represented 
“seated on the clouds, holding up his right 
hand; and pouring a stream of hail and rain 
from it upon the earth, whilst his fulmen is 
held down in his left.” 

II. Asa N. wsay a union or large pearl, or per- 
haps crystal (Greek κρυσταλλος ice), probably 
so called from its smoothness or resemblance to 
hail. Once Job xxyiii. 18. 

ad 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic sig- 
nifies to expand. “ 1. expandit,” Castell. 

As aN. in Heb. 35 the flat expanded roof of a 
house or other building, such as are usual in 
the * East to this day, and which were adapted 
to the various purposes for which we find them 
used in Scripture. See inter al. Deut. xxii. 8. 
Josh. ii. 6. Jud. xvi. 27. 2 K. xxiii. 12, Jer. 
xix. 13. Zeph. i. 5. Dan. iv. 26 or 29. In 
Galilee and Judea, as well as at Aleppo, they 
frequently sleep on the roofs of their houses, 
and so they appear from | Sam. ix. 25, 26, to 
have done anciently ; for those verses tell us 
that, after they descended from the-high place, 
Samuel conversed with Saul on the house-top, 
and that at the spring of the day Samuel called 
Saul (on) the house-top, saying, Up, that I 
may send thee away; and Saul arose, i. e. from 
his bed on the house-top, where he had lodged 
all night. + Comp. LX X on ver. 25. 

The flat extended roof ox top of an altar. Exod. 
xxx. 3. 

To this root may be referred 29x Agag, which 
appears to be the common name of the kings 
of the Amalekites (as Pharaoh of the Egyp- 
tians, Abimelek of the Philistines) from the 
comparatively large extent of their dominions. 
See Num. xxiv. 7, 20. 1 Sam. xv. 7—9. 

iP 
I. In Kal, “ To assault, attach, or rush upon.” 
Bate. occ. Gen. xlix. 19. Ps. xciv. 21. Hab. 
iii. 16. Hence the patriarch Gad had his 
name. Gen. xlix. 19. xxx. 11, where not only 
the Keri, bet seven of Dr Kennicott’s codices, 
for 123 read τὸ ΝᾺ a troop cometh. So Targ. 
Onkelos πὸ Xn. 

11. AsaN. fem. plur. nv) banks of a river, 





* See Dr Shaw’s Travels, p. 210, 211, 2d edit. Dr Ras- 
sel’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 2, 12, 90, and Bishop Lowth 
on Isa, xxii. 1. j 

+ See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 169. 
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which are continually beaten upon by its waters. 
oce. Josh. iii. 15. iv. 18. 1 Chron. xii. 15. 
Isa. viii. 7. 

There is a peculiar propriety. Josh. iii. 15. iv. 
18. 1 Chron. xii. 15, in mentioning all the 
banks of the Jordan; for from Maundrell’s 
Journey, March 30, this river appears to have 
had several. (See under 7x2 I.) And the 
same propriety we may observe in Isa. viil. 7, 
where there is a manifest allusion to the river 
Euphrates, which in like manner used to over- 
flow all its banks in spring and summer, as we 
learn from the express testimonies of Arrian 
and Ammianus, cited by Vitringa, on the 

᾿ text. 

III. As a N. mas. sing. “ta, plur. ota, and 
plur. fem. in reg. 5 τὸ, a kid, probably so call- 
ed from the remarkable manner in which they 
push or butt at each other. This Virgil has 
observed, Georgic. 2. lin. 530, 


—— Pinguesque in gramine leto 
Inter se adversis luctantur cornibus heedi. 











Butting with adverse horns 
The kids sport wanton ——-——— 


Gen. xxxviii. 17. 51 Sam. x. 38. Cant. i. 8.— 
Thou shalt not boil st, a kid in his mother’s 
milk. Exod. xxiii. 19. “ This law, say some, 
was to teach them to abhor cruelty: but 
I should rather think it was given in opposi- 
tion to an idolatrous custom mentioned by Dr 
Cudworth, in his discourse on the Lord’s Sup- 
per, from an old Karaite writer, who says, ‘ It 
was a custom of the ancient heathen, when 
they had gathered in all their fruits, to take u 
hid; and boil it in the dam’s milk, and then, ina 
magical way, to go about, and besprinkle with 
it all their trees and fields, and gardens and or- 
chards, thinking by this means they should 
make them fructify, and bear again more abun- 
dantly the following year.’ And to confirm this 
explanation of the law against boiling a kid in 
its mother’s milk, it is observable, that it is both 
here and in ch. xxxiv. 26, joined with the com- 
mand of bringing the first fruits into the house 
of Jehovah their Aleim ; and in Deut. xiv. 21, 
with that of paying tithe.” E:ditor’s Note on 
‘ Bate’s New and Literal Translation, Exod. 
xxiii. 19. ; 
—Hence Lat. hedus, and Eng. goat and hid. 
IV. Asa N. τὸ ἃ species of strongly aromatic 
plant, coriander (so LXX κορίου, and Vulg. 
coriandri), from its pungent, inciding qualities. 
τ occ. Exod. xvi. 31. Num. xi. 7 
V. Asa N. τὸ a nerve, tendon, or sinew com- 
posed of nervous fibres, occ. Gen. xxxii. 
32. Job x. 11. xl. 12. Isa. xlviii. 4. Ezek. 
xxxvii. 6, 8. This is a very proper and 
philosophical name for the nerves, which are 
continually affected by the impulses of the ner- 
vous fluid, or animal spirits, passing through 
them ; which impulses on the one side, per- 
petually convey sensations of all kinds from the 
externa! organs to the brain, and on the other, 
by the action of the will or mind on the origin 
of the nerves at the brain, direct the voluntary 
motions of the animal. That the nerves are 
the instruments of sensation and voluntary mo- 
tion, may be proved by demonstrative experi- 
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ments, and is, I think, allowed by all; and that 
they are so, by means of some very subtile fluid 
derived through them to every part of the body, 
has been the opinion of some of the greatest 
names in philosophy and physic. Sir Isaac 
Newton was, as he himself * declares, of opin- 
ion, that “all sensation is excited, and the 
limbs of animals moved at pleasure, by the 

vibrations of a very subtile fluid, which are pro- 
pagated through the solid capillaments of the 
nerves, from the external organs of the senses 
to the brain, and from the brain into the mus- 
cles.” » And the learned Boerhaave, speaking 
of this fluid, tells us, that+ ‘it is found to 
exhale of its own accord in an instant, not to 
concrete by fire, but entirely to vanish into the 
air ;” and infers from an induction of particu- 
lars, “ that the particles which compose it are 
the most solid, subtile, active, simple, and fluid 
of all the humours of the body.” And on the 
whole, after the best consideration I have been 
able to give this very difficult and curious sub- 
ject, it appears to me that the nervous fluid or 
animal spirits ave the finest part of the animal 
STEAM secreted from the blood in the brain, 
and thence detached through every nerve and 
nervous fibre of the body; and that the great 
and perpetual waste of this most subtile fluid, 
which is always exhaling through the cutaneous 
nerves, and perhaps into the various internal 
cavities of the body, is supplied from the large 
quantity of blood continually sent up to the 
brain for this most important purpose: but for 
farther satisfaction I must beg leave to refer 
the inquisitive and philosophical reader to 
Boerhaave’s account of the Brain and Nerves, 
in his Medical Institutions, to Haller’s Physi- 
ology, Lect. xii. and to Hutchinson’s Human 

Frame, ch. viii. ix. and x. . 

VI. As a N. πὸ Gad, “the name of a god 
among the idolaters.” We find a place in 
Canaan called 42 5121 the tower or temple of 
Gad, Josh. xy. 37, and another in the valley of 
Lebanon 43 5ya Baal Gad, Josh. xi. 17. xii. 
7. xiii. 5. Both the meaning of the idol, and 
the nature of the service performed to him, 
may be explained from Isa. ἴχν. 11, 12, Ye 
are they—that prepare a table 135 for Gad, and 
that furnish a drink-offering "210 to Meni; there- 

fore snr I will allot you to the sword, and ye 
shall all bow down ria to the slaughter ; 
*“< where the allotting answers to Meni, and the 
slaughter to Gad,” and therefore Gad, or Baal 
Gad, denotes the destructive troops (see Job 
xxy. 3.) of the heavens in thunder, lightning; 
storm, tempest, fiery winds, and the like ; and 





«* Adjicere jam liceret nonnulla de spiritu quodam 
subtilissimo, cujus vi et actionibus sensatio 
omnis excitatur, et membra animalium ad voluntatem 
moventur, vibrationibus scilicet hujus spiritus per solida 
nervorum capillamenta ab externis sensum organis ad 
cerebrum et a cerebro in musculos propagatis.”” Scholi- 
um Generale in Principia. . See also his 24th Qu. at the 
end of his Optics. : 

+ ** Sponte quam citissime exhalare, nec ad ignem con- 
erescere, sed penitus in auras abire deprehenditur. 
partes hoc fluidum componentes esse solidissimas, tenuis. 
simas, mobilissimas, simplicissimas, fluidissimas omnium 
ῷ lps nostri corporis.’ Institut. Med. § 275, edit. 
ertie. ' 
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they worshipped the heavens under this attri- 
bute, for the same reason as the Indians are 
said to worship the devil, namely, that the 

might not hurt them. To this purpose Mr 
Bate, to whose Crit. Heb. I refer for farther 
satisfaction. And comp. "512 under mom IX. 
VII. Chald. 12 (perhaps from the Hebrew 12, 
which see) to cut or hew down. occ. Dan. iv. 
11, 20, or 14, 23, and so the Vulg. in both 
these passages succidite, and Theodotion in 
the former exxoWers, but in the latter exr:Arare 
pluck up; and indeed the Hebrew sense of 
attacking, or the like, would very well suit 
these texts. 


“2 I. As a V. in Hith. to assault or attack 


oneself. Deut. xiy. 1, Ye are the children of 
Jehovah your Aleim yrtann x» ye shall not cut 
yourselves (says our translation) for the dead ; 
but the word is more general, and includes all 
assaults on their own persons from immoderate 
grief, such as beating the breasts, tearing the 
hair, &c. which were commonly practised by 
the heathen, who had no hope of a resurrection, 
(see Il. xix. lin. 284, 285. Ain. iv. lin. 673.) 
particularly by the Egyptians (Herodotus, ii. 
85.) which might afford a particular reason for 
the Mosaic prohibition. Comp. 1 Thess. iv. 
13,14, So the word is used also Jer. xvi. 6. 
xli. 5. xlvii. 5. On Deut. xiv. I, we may 
observe, that among the Romans it was ordain- 
ed by one ‘of the laws of the XIII Tables, 
Mulieres genas ne radunto, neve lessum funeris 
ergo habento. Cicero, De Leg. ii. 23; which 
proves what the Roman custom was, previ- 
ously to this law. No doubt the law itself 
was immediately borrowed from the Athenian 
(translata de Solonis fere legibus, says Cicero) 
of which it seems a literal translation, Let not 
women fear their faces, or make lamentations 
or dirges at funerals.* Comp. under wow. 
In 1 K. xviii. 28, the priests of Baal ἽΤ ΤΩ" as- 
saulted themselves with knives and lances, 
‘which was indeed equivalent to cutting them- 
selves. Nor was this frantic custom confined 
to the priests of Baal; the Galli and other 
devotees of the Syrian goddess, rapvovras τε 
TOUS πηχεάς καὶ τοῖσι YUTOITE Tes ἀλλήλους TUT- 
σονται cut their arms, and scourge each other’s 
backs, according to Lucian, De Syria Dea, 
vol. ii. p. 910. edit. Bened. “ Baal’s priests,” 
says Dr Leland,+ “ were wont to cut and 
slash themselves with knives and lances, 1 K. 
xviii. 28. The same thing + was practised in 
the worship of Isis, according to Herodotus, 
and of Bellona, as§ Lampridius informs us, to 
which also Lucan refers, Pharsal. lib. i. ver. 
565, 567.—Many authors take notice of the 
solemnities of Cybele, the mother of the gods, 





* Potter’s Antiq. book i. p. 164, Ist edit. 
' + Advantage and Necessity of the Christian Revela- 
tion, part i. ch. 7. p. 170, 8vo edit. 
τα Not quite the same thing. The words of Herodotus, 
lib. ii. cap. 40, are “ Καιομεένων δὲ τῶν ἱρῶν, τυπτόντοι 
πῶντες" extoy de αἀποτυψωντοι; Suite προτιθεντῶι τῶ 
ελιπόντο τῶν igove While the sacrifices are burning, they 
all beat themselves; and after they have done beating, 
the remains of the sacrifices are set on for a banquet.” 

§ In Commodo, cap. 9. 
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whose priests not only emasculated themselves, 
but in their sacred processions made hideous 
noises and howlings, cutting themselves till the 
blood gushed out, as they went along.” Comp. 
under mop III. and see Le Clerc’s note on-1 
K. xviii. 28... As a N.. fem. plur. ΠΤ Τὴ 
wounds, cuts. oce. Jer. xlviii. 37. 

II. Asa N. 111 * a party of invading soldiers, 
or of such as make inroads. See 2 K. ν. 2. xxiv. 
2. Also, ‘ an invasion or inroad. 2 Sam, iil. 
22, Joab came 17277 112 from. (making) an in- 
road.”... Bate." 2 Chron. xxvi..11. . Uzziah 
had an army (of men)—11729 NAx¥ "ἈΝ ΝῊ who 
went to war for invasion, or to make inroads, 
for ty12 here may be a verb infinitive. Asa 
V. in Hith. from the sense of the N. ‘W111 ¢o 
gather or assemble themselves in troops, as in- 
vaders. Mic. iv. 14 orv. 1. Comp. Jer. v. 
7, where Chaldee Targ. pysnon . gathering 
themselves together, trom V. "Ὁ. 

111. Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. “1111 appears to 
denote the particles of light, or of the celestial 
fluid, moving and acting regularly, but powerful- 
ly. oce. Job xxv. 3 

IV. Asa N. st seems also used for “ the 
surface of the ground, which is continually ha- 
rassed or invaded by the plough, spade,” &c. 
Bate ; according to that of Ovid, 


— Tot adunci yulnera aratri 
Rastrorumque fero, totogue exerceor anno. 


oce. Ps. Ιχν. 1], maaayan oasa43 Atta (us 
for) its surface, thou dissolvest it with showers. 
ἽἼΔ Ε ᾿ 


«ς Tt denotes any kind of greatness or augmenta- 


tion in quantity, quality, time, age, dignity, 
riches, or the like, as the use of it in scripture 
shows.” Marius de Calasio. In short, it is 
used in as extensive a sense, and applied to as 
various subjects, as the word great and its rela- 
tives are in English. 

I. In Kal, intransitively, to increase, grow, be- 
come great. See Gen. xxi. 8. xxvi. 13, xii. 
40. In Kal and Hiph. transitively, to make 
great, cause to grow, bring up, Isa. xliv. 14, 
He planteth an ash, and the rain 513° causes it 
to grow. Isa. i. 2, ΝῊ I have brought up 
children. So Symmachus and Theodotion 
ἐξεθρεψα, and Vulg. enutrivi. Comp. Isa. xlix. 
21. Hos. ix. 12, and Isa. ix. 2 or 3, which 
may be rendered, thou hast multiplied (or “ ex- 
alted,” Bate) a nation (which) nota x> thou 
didst not bring up; (so Symmachus exantovas 
wo shvos, ὃ οὐκ susyaauras) they rejoice with joy 
before thee. Or if, with the Keri, and at least 
ten of Dr Kennicott’s codices, we read 45, we 
may with bishop Lowth translate, thou hast 
multiplied the nation, thou hast increased their 
joy ; they rejoice before thee. Asa N. 572 and 
dita great. Gen. i. 16. xii. 2, & al. freq. On 
Cant. v. 13, see under ban LV. 
Asa N. mas. plur. p59 cones or conical clus- 
ters growing bigger and bigger from the apex or 
point, like the flowers of our horse-chesnut. 
It is spoken of the conical flowers which the 





* Welsh cad, an army. 


[ya 


Jews were commanded to wear on the four 
quarters of their garments. Deut. xxii. 12, 
and which are expressed by nx‘x flowers, 
or flower-like fringe, Num. xy. 38. ““ These 
flowers were a very proper and striking em- 
blem of the eradiation or emission of light, 
(see under yy). What therefore could the com- 
mand to the Jews for wearing them mean, but 
that they were to consider themselves as clothed 
with the sun or light of righteousness, (see Isa. 
Ixi. 10. Mal. iv. 2. Rev. iii. 18. xii. 1.) as 
having put on Christ the divine light, (see Rom. 
xiii. 14. Gal. iii. 27.) and that therefore they 
should walk as children of light, Eph. v. 8 ;”* 
or, as it is expressed, Num. xv. 39, that ye may 
look upon it (the flower-like fringe) and re- 
member all the commandments of Jehovah, and 
do them? 

2dly, ὈΝ ἸῺ is applied, 1 Kings vii. 17, to the 
cones or clusters of pomegranates (comp. 2 
Chron. iii. 16. Jer. lii. 23.) which hung in 
seven unequal clusters from the inside of the 
net-work covering the top of the crowns or 
chapiters placed on each of the brazen pillars 
which stood before Solomon’s temple. No 
doubt these hundred pomegranates in clusters, 
together with the hundred placed in the meshes 
of the net-work, all of which hung with their 
eyes or flowers facing the opening of the crown, 
were to represent the fixed stars confined in 
their stations by the circumferential density of 
the universal system. See Job ix. 7, and pa 
under ὑΤΙΔἼ- 

III. Asa N. Sta plur. od>t29 and midtan a 
tower or turret growing wider from the top 
to the bottom. See 2 Chron. xiv. 7. Cant. 
ἦν. 4. vii. 4. viii. 10, and Mr Bate on the 
word. 

Also, a hind of pulpit (LX X Bayzeros), so called 
from its form resembling a tower or turret. 
Neh. viii. 4. 

IV. In Kal, to magnify, make great, illustrious, 
or considerable. Gen. xii. 2. Josh. iii. 7. iv. 
14. Also, to esteem greatly, set much by. 1 
Sam. xxvi. 24. In Hiph. to grow great or proud, 
to swell, triumph, or the like. Psal. xxxyiii. 17. 
ly. 13. Ezek. xxxv. 13; in all which passages 
the LX X render it by weyarcesnuorew to speak 
great things, and Eng. translat. in the last by 
boasted. 

yr 
To break, cut, or cast down or off, to demolish. 
See Deut. vii. 5. Jud, xxi. 6. 1 Sam. ii. 31. 
Isa. xiy. 12. 

73 

In Kaland Hiph. to reproach, revile, blaspheme, 
defy. Num. xy. 30. 2 Kings xix. 6. Ps. xliv. 
17,&al. Asa N. fem. mpi a reproach. 
occ. Ezek. ν. 15. Isa. li. 7. plur. mas. psp 
reproaches. occ. Isa. xliii. 28. Zeph. ii. 8, 

a P| 

To make a fence, fence in, enclose with a fence, 
i. e. with a wall. As Ns. Ἵτὸ and fem. 7452 
a fence of stones, a wall. See Ezek. xiii. 5. 
xxii. 30. 1. Sam. xxiv. 4, On Isa. v. 5, Vi- 





* Comp. Greek and English Lexicon in ΚρασπΈδον, 
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tringa observes, that the difference in significa- 
tion between A> wth and 59 is, that n> wn, 
denotes the outer thorny fence, or hedge of the 
vineyard, Ὑτὸ the wall of stones surrounding it" 
(in Lat. maceria, as that word is often applied 
by the writers on country business); and that 
the chief use of the ὑτϑ Ὁ was to keep off men, 
of the 413, beasts. This remark is confirmed 
from Proy. xy. 19. xxiv. 31. Comp. Har- 
mer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 452—458, and 
vol. iv. p. 83, &c. The V. Ὑτὸ andthe nouns 
‘tn and p19 seem indeed always to refer to a 
wall of stones. See Num. xxii. 24, 25. 
Eccles. x. 8. Isa. -lviii. 12. Lam. iii. 9. Hos. 
ii. 6 ; which explains Ezek. xiii. 5. xxii. 30. 
Comp. Michaelis, Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. 

. 270. AsaN. fem. plur. nia, and n5 7, 
joined with yxx, walled folds or cotes for sheep. 
Num. xxxii. 16, 24, 36. 1 Sam. xxiv. 4. LXX 
in Num. eravaus folds. As a N. mas. plur. 
ota masons, wall-makers. 2 Kings xii. 12. 
So the LXX rayiorais. 

From this root the Phenicians called any enclos- 
ed place Gaddir, and particularly gave this 
name to their settlement on the south-western 
coast of Spain, which the Greeks from them 
called Τάδειρα, the Romans Gades, and we 
Cadiz. See Bochart, vol. i. 628, '734. 


wr 

Occurs not as a V. in the Hebrew. Bible, bu 
the idea is evidently to heap, heap up, as 
appears not only from the rabbinical applica- 
tion of it, and from Targum Jonath. applying 
the N. xniw' to heaping up the measure or 
bushel with corn, Ley. xix. 35, but also from 
the biblical use of the following Hebrew N. 

I. Asa N. wa a heap of corn in the straw; 
not a stack, for the easterns used not anciently 
to stack their corn in the straw, to remain for 
a considerable time, as we do, but to carry it 
together in heaps, and then presently thrash it 
in the field; and they observe the same prac- 
tice to this day. occ. Exod. xxii. 6. Jud. xv. 
5. Job v. 26, as a heap of corn comes up (on 
the thrashing floor, namely) in its season, i. e. 
when fully ripe. Comp. under wt and 32. 
And if the reader wishes to form a clear and 
strong conception of what is meant, Exod. 
xxli. 6. Jud. xv. 5, let him consult Harmer’s 
‘Observations, vol. iv. p. 145, &c. 

II. A heap of stones or earth raised over a body 
interred. So Aquila and Theodotion ϑημοωνιας, 
and another Hexaplar version σωρου, occ. Job 
xxi. 32, where we may render it by the Latin 
tumulus, or Eng. a tomb. 

7A 

The idea of the word seems to be, to repuir, re- 
store to its former state, sanare. occ. Ezek. xlvii. 
13, where the Chaldee Paraphrast and the 
LXX, either not understanding, or mistaking 
it for +11 this, have been followed by the Vul- 
gate and modern translations. Six of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices likewise now read pt, as 
four more did originally ; the transcribers, I 
apprehend, substituting the easier word ἱΤῚ; 
which also occurs again ver. 15, for the more 
difficult one 773 which they did not understand. 


_ I think that 7 is a verb in the imperative 


Wa 


mood, and that 5y32 ma should be rendered, 
repair the limit or boundary, i. e. restore it to its 
former state. For hence, as a participial N. 
may be deduced 73 in the sense of restoration, 
Job xxii. 99. Also 
ta to heal entirely, restore entirely to its Pha 
mer state, to make a complete cure. occ. Hos. 
y. 13, from which passage it seems to be more 
than ΝΒ“. The LXX render it teraucn shall 
cease. Asa N. fem. 73 a curative medicine. 
oce. Proy. xvii. 22, Ata ayo will make a good 
medicine, (comp. Proy. xxx. 29. Hos. x. 1.) 
LXX, susxrew voits, causeth to be well, French 
translation, vaut une médecine is as good as a 
medicine, Forsnsa in “Ὁ Jer. viii. 18, 
see under 953. 


VW 
To stoop, bend downwards. So LXX xv ey, 
Diexaprpiv, cvvixaurpev, and Vulg. incurvayit se. 
occ. 1 Καὶ, xviii. 42. 2 K. iv. 34, 35. The 

posture of Elijah, 1 Kings xviii. 42, was, no 
doubt, devotional, comp. James y. 18, and 
Macknight there; and so was that of Elisha, 
2 Kings iv. 34, 35. comp. 1 Kings xvii. 21; 
and a similar posture is sometimes used by the 
people of the Levant in their devotions to this 
day. See Shaw’s Travels, p. 233, and Har- 

mer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 506. δ 

Hence the Gr. yvgo:, curved, round, (so γυρος 
env apoio he was round-shouldered, Odyss. xix. 
lin, 246.) Lat. gyrus, whence Eng. gyration, 
δ. 

ma 

Occurs not as a V. but the idea seems to be, fo 
form into a mass or body. 

I. As Ns. 19 and prin a body. Prov. x. 13. Isa. 
li. 23. Job xx. 25. 

11. Asa N. 11 α society or a body of men asso- 
ciated. Job xxx. 5. 

III. Asa N. ‘2 @ multitude or congregation of 
men associated together, or formed into one body, 
a nation, a people, freq. occ. See espe- 
cially Josh. v. 6. Also in plur. Ὁ") witha» 
as usual fora. Nations, peoples. occ. Gen. 
xxy. 23. Psal. Ixxix. 10, But in both passa- 
ges many of Dr Kennicott’s codices have 
o.. 

As the prophet Joel, ch. i. 6, applies the term 
2 a nation to the locusts, and Solomon calls 
the ants ny a people. Prov. xxx. 26, so Homer, 
Il. ii. lin. 87, has EONEA μελίσσάων adswawy the 
nations of swarming bees, and lin. 469, Muawy 
adivewy EONEA πολλὰ the numerous nations of 
swarming flies (comp. lin. 458, 459); and 
Orpheus, De Lapid. in Corall. lin. 94, ex- 
pressly mentions AKPIAO® arazrov EONOS, an 
innumerable nation of locusts. See more in 
Bochart, tom. iii. 467, 468, and in Scheuchzer’s 
Physica Sacra on Joel i. 6. 

IV. Asa N. fem. na an animal body, alive or 
dead. Gen. xlvii. 18. Jud. xiv. 8. 1 Sam. 
xxxi. 10, & al. freq. 

VY. Spoken of the mind. As a N. m1 firmness, 
sturdiness, obstinacy. occ. Job xxxiii. 17. Jer. 
xiii. 17. See Bate’s Critica Heb. 

VI. Chald. 43, ima the body or midst of a 
er Ezra vy. 7. vi. 2. Dan. iii. 6. iv. 7, 
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ΔῈ 

With a radical, fixed and immutable, as in yyw, 
mn, &e. 

I. To labour or pant for breath, to breathe with 
pain and difficulty, as a person in great affliction 
and distress. oce. Psal. Ixxxviii. 16; where 
LXX εν κύποις inlabours, troubles, so Vulg. in 
laboribus. Eng. translat. ready to die. 

II. To expire, breathe out one’s breath‘ with patn 
and difficulty. Gen. vi. 17. vii. 21. xxv. 8, 17. 
xxxy. 29, & al. freq. It doth not so strictly 
express as imply death, from the obstruction of 
breathing that accompanies it. So in the 
three last cited passages it precedes nm dying, 
as being something distinct from, and previous 
tot. 

iP 

1. In Kal, to take off or away. Num. xi. 31. 
she Ixxi. 6. So Targ. sppm. Comp. Psal. 
xe. 10. 

II, Asa N. 12 oce. Psal. Ixxii. 6. It is ren- 
dered mown grass ; but as * it is not usual in 
the eastern countries to mow grass, but to eat 
it down, it seems rather to mean grass that has 
been eaten down. The Targum here is remark- 
able, sxan2 Ὑ MAT RADY grass eaten down by 
the locusts. As a N. mas. plur. in reg. stn feed- 
ings, grazings. occ. Amos vii. 1. There is 
reason to think that the king's feedings were in 
the month of March, which is the only time of 
the year that the Arabs to this day feed their 
horses with grass. See Harmer’s Observations, 
vol, ii. p. 466. 

III. In Kal, to cut off or away ; so to shear as 
sheep. ‘occ. Gen. xxxviii. 13. Deut. xy. 19. 
Asa_N. τὴ and m1 wool shorn off, a fleece. 
See Deut. xviii. 4. Job xxxi. 20. Jud, vi. 38. 

IV. To clip short, or poll, as the hair of the head. 
So LXX xegew Vulg. tondere, Job i. 20. 
Jer. vii. 29. Michaelis, Supplem. ad Lex. 
Heb. p. 288, remarks that this was done in to- 
ken of great grief; and cites Curtius, lib. x 
ce. 14, (cap. 5, edit. Varior.) in proof that the 
Persians did the same on the death of Alex- 
ander the Great according to their custom in 
mourning (comis suo more detonsis), and refers 
to Lucian (De Sacrific.) that thus likewise 
the Egyptians lamented the funeral of their 
Apis, and (De Dea Syr.) the Syrians, the 
death of Adonis. 

V. Asa N. ΤῚΣ stone that hath been chipped, 
hewn or polished stone. Exod. xx. 25. 1 Kings 
v. 17, & al. freq. See Bochart, vol. ii. 480, & 


seq. 

VI. Asa N. with a formative x, 11x @ lopping 
or pruning, ““ putatio—collucatio,” Castell, 
whom see. oce. Cant. vi. 11. The L.XX and 
Vulg. render it nuts. But max no seems 
rather to mean a garden kept in order by lop- 
ping or pruning, ““ hortos putatos,” Tremel- 
ius. 

ΤΊΣ to shear ; the τ being doubled to express the 
repetition of the same action in shearing. Gen, 
xxxi. 19, & al. freq. 

Der. Gash. Qu? 





* See Shaw’s Travels, p. 238, 2d edit, 
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1. To take away by violence, to plunder, ravage. 
Gen. xxi. 25. xxxi. 31, & al. freq. Comp. Job 
xxiv. 2, 19, where see Scott. 

11. Asa N, na the young of pigeons, occ. Gen. 
xv. 9.—of eagles, occ. Deut. xxxii. 11, because 
exposed to rapine, say Leigh and Marius; but 
as 1 see not how this can be affirmed of eaglets, 
and as the word is in the active form, it rather 
seems that they are both denominated from 
this root, because both. are remarkably raven- 
ous. Bochart (vol. iii. 178.) shows from Al- 
bertus and the ancients, that eagles, though 
they lay several eggs, can rarely breed up more 
than one young one.* Pigeons, in like manner, 
generally bring up no more than two. The 
word 512 therefore is with great propriety used 
in scripture for the young of these two kinds 
of birds. 

Der. Guzzle. Qu? 

2)? ΒΕ ΡῈ : 

Occurs not as a verb in Hebrew, but in Syriac 
signifies, to cut short, in Ethiopic, to cut down, 
and in Arabic, to amputate, cut off. Asa N. 
or a kind of locust, (says Bochart, vol. iii. 443.) 
which are furnished with very sharp teeth, and 
gnaw off not only grass and corn, and the 
leaves of trees, but eyen their bark, and more 
tender branches. But Professor Michaelis, + 
agreeing with the LXX translation καμπη, 
and Vulg. eruca, thinks it means the caterpillar, 
which from the sharp sickle with which its 
mouth is armed, and with which it cuts the 
leaves of trees to pieces, might well have its 
name from this root, and which, according to 
Joel i. 4, begins it ravages long before the lo- 
cust, as caterpillars in fact do. oce. Amos iv. 
9. Joel i. 4. ii. 25. 

Di: 

Occurs not as a verb in Hebrew, but in Arabic 
signifies, to cut, cut off. AsaN. yr a stump 
or stock of a tree that hath been cut down. occ. 
Job xiv. 8. Isa. xi. 1. xl. 24. So in Greek 

_toun, from σέρνω to cut, is used for the stem or 
trunk of a tree in Homer, Il. i. lin. 235. 

WA 

I. To divide, cut off, or in two. 1 K. iii. 25, 26. 
Ps. exxxvi. 13. In Niph. to be cut off: Ps. 

Axxxviil. 6. Isa. liii. 8. As a N. fem. plur. 
nv instruments for cutting, axes, or the like. 
oce. 2 Sam. xii. 31. mora pix a land of cutting 
off, where their iniquities should, by the atone- 
ment, be entirely cut off from them. Ley. xvi. 
22. See Bate’s Crit. Heb. 

11. To cut, or chew eagerly, with the teeth, as 
persons almost famished. occ. Isa. ix. 19 or 20, 
where see Vitringa, and Michaelis, Supplem. 
ad Lex. Heb. p. 292. 

III. In Arabic it sometimes signifies, to slaugh- 
ter, and seems thus used in Heb. Hab. iii. 17, 
Though—one (meaning the invading enemy) 





' * So Buffon, * La femelle ne pond que dew ou trois 
(cenfs)—mais dans ces ceufs i] s’en trouve souvent d’infe- 
conds, et il est rare de trouver trois aiglons dans un nid: 
ordinairement, il n’y en a qu’un ou deus.” Hist. Nat. 
des Oiseaux, tom. i. p. 116. 

+ Supplement. ad Lex. Heb, p. 290, 


compared with 
Recueil de Questions, p. 63, ᾿ 
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slaughter the flock from the fold. Thus Mi- 
chaelis, Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 292. 
IV. To cut, polish, as a precious stone. It 
occurs not as a Y. in this sense, but asa N. 
fem. in reg. n11 a polish, polishing. occ. Lam. 


” Syn Te: 


V. To decree, decide, i. e. cut short a contro- 
versy, or the like, as we say. Esth. ii. 1. Job 
xxii. 28. Chald. Asa N. fem. in reg. ΤΣ @ 
decree. Dan. iv. 14, 21. 

VI. Chald. Asa N. mas. plur. p12 and em- 
phat. x11 soothsayers, who pretended to fore- 
tell future events, by cutting up animals and 
inspecting their entrails. ΤῸ this purpose 
Symmachus, in Dan. ii. 27, renders it Suras 
sacrificers, and the Vulg. excellently through- 
out, aruspices, which is a compound of the old. 
word aruga or haruga (from Heb. may slain) 
a sacrifice, victim, and specio to behold: and 
that this method of divination was practised by 
the Babylonians (as well as by the Greeks and 
Romans) is certain from Ezek. xxi. 21, The 

‘king of Babylon—consulted with teraphim, he 
looked in the liver. Comp. under 12 IY. 
oce. Dan. ii. 27. iv. 4. v. 7, 11. 


m7 é 
I. In Kal and Hiph. to break, burst, or thrust 
forth, erumpere, exerere. It is applied to the 
waters bursting forth from the great deep at the 
deluge. Job xxxviii. 8. (comp. Mic. iv. 10, and 
under pm II.) Job xl. 18 or 23, He (the behe- 
moth) will be secure though Jordan y75 OX TH 
rush against his mouth. 'This circumstance is 
applicable both to the elephant and to the hip- 
popotamus, but rather more properly to the 
latter; for if the former* “ will with great 
composure walk through deep and rapid rivers, 
provided he can but carry his trunk, through 
which he draws fresh air, above water, and if, 
notwithstanding his unwieldy bulk, he will, 
where there is depth enough, swim as well as 
any other creature; it is said [but Qu?] that 
the hippopotamus cant remain several hours 
under water without coming up to breathe. + 
It is also applied to an ambush rushing forth. 
Jud. xx. 33.—(Chald. Aph.) to winds rushing 
forth on the sea, Theodotion, σπροσεβαλον, Dan. 
vii. 2, as Virgil, Ain. i. lin. 89, 


Una Eurusque Notusque ruunt, creberque procellis 
Africus. 


—to the king of Egypt, under the notion of a 
crocodile thrusting up himself, or rising above 
water. Ezek. xxxii. 2, Thou didst emerge in 
thy rivers. Transitively as a particip. benoni 





* Scott’s Note in his Poetical Translation of Job. 
t See Kolben’s Nat. Hist. of the Cape, p. 31, Brookes’s 
Nat. Hist. vol. i. p 94, and Bochart, vol. iii. 765, &e. 


a ἐς 


+ “* The hippopotamus goes to the bottom in three fa- 


thoms water; for [ have observed him myself, and haye 
known him stay there more than half an hour (plus d’une 
demi-heure) without coming up again.” Capt. Covent in 


Bufion’s Hist. Nat. tom. x. p. 212, note (8). Comp. under 


pwy 1. 


And farther to illustrate Job x1. 18 or 23, it may not be 


amiss to add from Maundrell’s Travels, p. 82, 2d edit. that 
when he visited the river Jordan, March 30, “ the water 
was very turbid, and too rapid to be swam against. For 
its breadth it might be about twenty yards over, and in 
depth it far exceeded my height.” 


brn "5 by 


in Kal, to bring forth a child out of the womb. 
Ps. xxii. 10, where LX Χ σπάσας, Vulg. ex- 
traxisti, thou has drawn forth—to thrusting 

Sorth, or labouring to bring forth, as ἃ woman in 
travail, Mic. iv. 10. 

11. Asa N. yma, and yma, the belly and breast, 
i.e. the under part of the body of such reptiles 
as have no feet, as of the serpent, earth-worm, 
&c. but move along by thrusting first the hin- 
der, and then the fore part, of their bellies 
against the ground. occ. Gen. iii. 14, Ley. xi. 
42. Comp. root yma. 

ort 
Occurs not asa V. in Heb. but from the ap- 
plication of the N. 5m in scripture, and from 
the plain traces of this root in the Northern 
languages, the idea seems to be to glow, shine, 
or the like; for from the Heb. ma appear to 
be derived the Islandic gloa, Saxon glowan, 
Danish gloe, and Eng. glow ; as also the Welsh 
glo a coal, goleu light, bright, goleuo to give 
light, &c. in Armorie, to dart lightning. From 
this same Heb. root may also be deduced the 
Greek χλιαάινω to be hot, and χλιαρος hot. 

I. Asa N. mas. 12 a live coal. Lev. xvi. 12. 
Isa. xliv. 19, & al. 

II. In plur. fiery meteors, flashes of fire, light- 
ning. occ. 2 Sam. xxii. 9, 13. Ps. xviii. 9, 13. 
Comp. Job xli. 12. ; 

Ill. As a N. fem. nda a live coal. oce. Isa. 
xlvii. 14. _ Also figuratively, an only son, who 
alone could prevent the family from being ez- 
stra occ, 2 Sam. xiv. 7. Comp. 1 K. 
xv. 4, 

Der. A coal. Qu? 

ΠΡ 
Occurs not as ἃ V. in Heb. but in Chaldee sig- 
nifies, to bow down, fall down flat or prostrate, 
‘‘ inclinavit, incurvavit se; procidit, procubuit,” 
Castell. And to this Heb. root is generally 
referred the N. yma or yma the under part of 
the body of prone or prostrate reptiles. occ. 
Gen. 111. 14. Ley. xi. 42. Comp. under na II. 
The verb ja (with the nm softened into 7) is 
often used in the Syriac versions of the Old 
and New Testament in the same sense as the 
-Chaldee yma. See Michaelis, Supplem. ad 
Lex. Heb. p. 294. 

‘J and ἐδ See under ΝΣ 11. and pn III. 

a See under Ὧλ LV. 

a 


Denotes reciprocation or circularity of motion, 
any rotundity of motion or form. 

I. Transitively, to roll, as a stone, by turning it 
round. Gen. xxix. 10. Josh. x: 18. 1 Sam. 
xiv. 33. In Hith. to roll oneself, Gen. ix. 21, 

᾿ Sans and he rolled himself, volutabat se, in the 
midst of the tent. ‘The translators after the 
LXX εγυμνωθη, and Vulg. est nudatus, have 
generally rendered it, he uncovered himself, or 
was uncovered, as if the word were from 5a, 
but that particular is, I apprehend, rather im- 

_plied in the circumstances ef the narration than 
expressed by this verb; and it is observable 
that the Greek translation published by Am- 
mon in 1790, from the Venetian MS. has 
εἐκυλισθη rolled himself. 

II. Intransitively, to roll, as the earth by its di- 





urnal and annual motion. 1 Chron. xvi. 31. 
Ps. xevi. 11, in which two passages, as the 52 
of the earth is joined with other physical effects, 
I see not why it may not be understood in a 
proper sense, though in other texts, as Ps. 
xcyil. 1. Isa. xlix. 13, the figurative one may 
be preferable. Hence Greek xvaim, κυλισμα, 
πυλινδρος, and Eng. cylinder. 

Ill. Zo roll up, roll together, as a scroll. Isa. 
xxxiv. 4. Asa Ν. ya rendered in our trans- 
lation α roll. Isa, viii. 1, where Aquila trans- 
lates it by κιφαλιδα, Symmachus by sivys, 
LXX by rou, Theodotion by διῴθερωμα, and 
Vulg. by librum; all which words denote or. 
imply a roll of a book. But see under ma V. 
Asa N. fem. a1 α roll or volume of a book. 
Ps. xl. 8. Jer. xxxvi. 2, et seq. It is well 
known that the ancient Jewish books did not 
like ours consist of distinct leaves bound to- 
gether, but were, as the copies of the Penta- 
teuch used in the Jewish Synagogues still are, 
long scrolls of parchment, rolled upon two sticks, 
with the writing distinguished into columns. 

Hence Gr. κυκλος, and Eng. cycle. 

IV. To roll, as waters. Amos y. 24. So Silius 
Ital. lib. xvii. lin. 18. Amnis preceps volvitur, 
headlong the river rolls. Asa N. mas. plur. 
in-reg. *>a waves, billows, q. ἃ. rollers, Job 
xxxvili. 11. Ps. lxxxix. 10. Isa. xlviii. 18, et 
al. freq. Ovid Trist. i. el. 2. lin. 19, 


Me miserum! quanti montes volvuntur aguarum! 
Ah me! what watery mountains roll! 


As a N. 5a α spring of water. Cant. iv. 12. 
Comp. Job viii. 17. Plur. fem. mya springs, 
fountains. Josh. xv. 19. Jud. i. 15. Hence 
Eng. a well. 

V- AsaN. fem. it5a the bowl of the candlestick 
from its roundish form, and springing with oil. 
Zech, iv. 2,3. Hence spin nba the golden 
bowl. Eccles. xii. 6, according to the learned 
Dr Smith (in his King Solomon’s Portraiture 
of Old Age, p. 191, &c.) means particularly 
and eminently that part of the brain in which 
the nervous fluid or animal spirits are formed 
(comp. ‘2 under ta V.) and which he says is 
that exquisite membrane immediately and closely 
investing the brain, called by anatomists pia 
mater, and denominated by Solomon golden, on 
account of its yellowish colour, not unlike that 
of gold, but chiefly from its eacellency aud uni- 
versal use in preparing the nervous fluid. 

VI. Asa N. 852 seems to denote revolution, 
and so continuance of time. occ. Dan. i. 10, 
3.25 according to, or of, your revolution or 
continuance, i. e. under the care of the chief 
eunuch, or perhaps, of your age ; as Theodotion 
συνηλικα, Vulg. coevis. Hence, perhaps, Eng. 
while. ι ἣν 

VII. In Kal and Hiph. ἐο erult, leap, or jump 
up and down, turn this way and that for joy. It 
is a word of gesture, and denotes the outward 
expression of joy by the motions of the body. 
So the LX X generally render it by ayaaasmcbas, 
which is nearly of the same import as the He- 
brew word, and seems a derivative from it. 
Prov. xxiii. 24. Isa. Ixv. 19. Ps. ix. 15. xiii. 
5, & al. freq. It is spoken of the joyous mo- 
tion of the heart, Ps. xili. 6.—of the liver, Ps. 
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xvi. 9.—of the bones, Ps. li, 10, As Ns. ‘na 
exultation, leaping for joy, Prov. xxiii. 24. 599 
and fem. Στ the same, Hos. ix. 1. Joeli. 16. 
Isa. Ixv. 18. Hence Eng. glee. 

VIII. With the particles 5p upon, or 5x to, 
following, it imports reliance, trust, dependance 
upon. Ps, xxxvil. 5. JIT MIM Sy 11 devolve 
thy way upon Jehovah, i. 6. commit oritrust it 
to him; Montanus excellently, devolve. So 
Proy. xvi. 3. (Comp. 1 Pet. v. 7.) Ps. xxii. 
9, ma ὮΝ 5a he trusted to or on Jehovah, 
LXX ἡλσισεν ex: he hoped on. Comp. Mat. 
xxvii. 43, πεποιθεν ἐπὶ he trusted on. 

IX. Asa N. 52 @ roundish heap of stonés, or 
the like, rolled or tumbled together. (Comp. 
Sense I.) Gen. xxxi. 46, 52. 2 K. xix. 25. 
Hosea xii. 11, «« As common as heaps of stones. 
See Isa. v. 2. Palestine was a stony country.” 
Bishop Newcome. 

X. AsaN. fem. plur. nib; and nb. the round 
or hemi-spherical tops, convex without, and con- 
cave within, of the chapiters or crowns placed 
on the two brazen pillars before Solomon’s 
temple. These mb; resembled the top or 
cross-ring part of a royal crown, namely, that 
which covers the top of the head, in contradis- 
tinction from the diadem or hoop part which 
surrounds it. Comp. non> under n>. occ. | 
K. vii. 41, 42. 2 Chron. iy. 12, 13. 

ΧΙ. Asa N. 53x ἃ globular drop of dew, occ. 
Job xxxyiii. 28. 

XII. As a N. 5p a sickle, from its circular 
form and motion in using. occ. Jer. 1. 16. Joel 
iii. 18 or 13. 

552 with the last radical doubled expresses the 
doubling or repetition of the action. 

I. In Kal, to roll over and over. Gen. xxix. 3, 8. 
Proy. xxvi. 97. As a participle Huph. rolled 
over and over. Isa. ix. 4 or 5. In Hith. to roll 
oneself over and over again, to welter, wallow. 
2 Sam. xx. 12. Also with the participle dy 
upon following, to roll oneself upon, as it were, 
to rush upon, and so crush or oppress. Gen. 
xliii. 17. Comp. Job xxx. 14, As a desolation 
22927 they rolled themselves upon me, Eng. 
transl. so Vulg. devoluti sunt. As a partici- 
pial N. mas. plur. p*5*53 folding, or rather turn- 
ing backwards and forwards on the same post or 
centre. occ. 1 K. vi. 34. Comp. Ezek. xli. 23, 
24, and see Bate’s Crit. Heb. Ρ. 114. col. 1. 
I]. As aN. mas. plur. o+5*53 some things of a 
circular form, rings, or according to Mr Bate, 
rollers or pullies. occ. Esth. i. 6. Also, brace- 
lets. occ. Cant. v. 14, His hand ary %>s>3 
bracelets of gold. Mr Bate justly remarks, 
“there is no comparison betwixt rings and 
hands.” And Mr Harmer in-his Outlines of 
a New Commentary on Solomon’s Song, as he 
judiciously refers Cant. vii. 1, 3, 5, to the dress 
of the spouse ; so (p. 118.) he takes ch. v. 14, 
15, to relate to the dress of the bridegroom, 
and consequently makes—his hands are gold 
rings set with the beryl—equivalent to, bracelets 
are on his wrists, set with jewels. “ So D’ Her- 
belot, adds he, enumerating marks of roy- 
alty, mentions bracelets, and the Amalekite, 
who said he slew Saul, brought unto David his 
crown and his bracelet. 2 Sam. i. 10.” 

III. As ἃ Ν. fem. 15%: a border, limit, from 





its turning or winding. occ. Ezek. xlvii. 8. plur 
nid». circuits, borders, confines, limits. Josh. 
xiii. 2. xxii. 10, 11. Thus the Lexicons in 
general interpret the word; but should it not 
rather be rendered, especially in the two last 
cited passages, windings, meanders? 


IV. 55a with 3 prefixed, 5523 is used as a par- 


ticle, because of, by means of one, q. ἃ. by his 
bringing it about. It is applied both to persons 
and things, Gen. xii. 13. Deut. xviii. 12, & al. 
V. Asa N. 55a dung, ordure. The feces seem 
to be so called from their roundish form. oce. 
1 K. xiv. 10. Job xx. 7. Ezek. iy. 12, 15. 
Zeph. i. 17. The text in Ezek. iv. 12; does 
by no means intend that the prophet was to eat 
bread mixed with human ordure, but such’ as 
was dressed or baked with that abominable kind 
of fuel, instead of cow dung, (comp. ver. 15.) 
which latter is * usually applied to this purpose 
in the East, as indeed it is commonly used for 
fuel by the poor, in some parts of England. 
In Sandys’s Travels, p. 85, I meet with a pas- 
sage which may serve to illustrate Ezek. iv. 12; 
for speaking of the country-people of Egypt, 
he says, ** A people breathes not more savage 
and nasty, crusted with dirt, and stinking of 
smoke by reason of the fuel (stercus hominum, 
human dung) and their houses which have no 
chimneys.” Hence, 


VI. As a N. mas. plur. pv5959 and ovdda, 


spoken in contempt of idols, dungy gods. Mr 
Bate justly observes, that ‘this is a name of 
the idols only, and in the mouth of those who 
thought and spoke of them, as filth and dung, 
accompanying it with other names of abhor- 
rence.” See Ley. xxvi. 30. Deut. xxix. 17. 
So in after times the Jews changed the name 
of the idol Baal-zebub, the lord, the causer of 
fluidity, to Baal-zebul, the lord of dung. See 
Gr. and Eng. Lexicon, under BEEAZEBOYA. 
A farther and more particular reason of this ap- 
pellation p*5152 might be taken from the bestial 
and obscene form of their idols. Ezek. viii. 10, 
So I went in, and saw, and beheld, every form 
of creeping things and abominable beasts, and 
all thes51 2 of the house of Israel, pourtrayed 
upon the wall round about. Comp. Ezek. xvi. 
36 


VII. Chald. 55a jax, Eng. marg. stones of roll- 
ing, i. 6, great stones. occ. Ezra y. 8. vie 4. 


Sada with both radicals doubled to denote the 


continued repetition of the action. — 

I. In Kal, to roll over and over again. dec. Jer. 
li, 25, In Hith. to roll oneself thus. oce. Job 
xxx. 14, 

II. Asa N. 5aba the matter of the heavens in 
continual circulation, or rather the whirlwind, 
turbo, which accompanied the storm, Ps. Ixxvii. 
19. 

III. Any light thing rolled over and over again, 
or whirled by the wind. Ps. Ixxxiii. 14.” Isa. 
xvii. 13, in which latter passage our translation 
renders it a rolling thing, or thistle-down, marg. 

IV. A wheel which is formed for rolling or turn- 





* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 259, &c. and 


Lettres de quelques Juifs a M. de Votraire, p. 338. Or, 


Letters, of certain Jews to M. de Voltaire, vol. i. p. 433, 


&e. 


by 


ing round. Isa. vy. 28. xxviii. 28. Jer. xlvii. 3. 
It is also thus rendered, Ezek, x. 2,6. But 
in these latter texts it seems rather to mean 
the celestial fluid in circulation (see Sense IT.) 
with which the cherubim were surrounded ; Ist, 
because there is a different word to express the 
wheels, namely, o%351x (see ver. 6, 9, 10.) ; 
and 2dly, because this interpretation best agrees 
with the context, with which compare Gen. iii. 
24. Ezek. i. 4. 2 Sam. xxii. 9, 13. Ps. xviii. 
9, 13, 14. 

“ Ezek. x. 13, As for Ὀ"5ῚΝ the wheels it was 
cried to them in my hearing baa revolution— 
intimating that those, whom the cherubs re- 

‘presented, having each a wheel—was going to 
exert his power to bring to pass the great scene 
here represented: each (cherub) had a wheel, 
revolution, administration, a share in turning 
things about, which was saying they would soon 
‘or certainly perform the vision.” Bate. 

Eccles. xii. 6, Or 1D the pitcher be broken at the 
fountain, or Ὁ) ΣΤ the wheel be broken at the 
sia pit. These words contain an allusion to 
the circulation of the blood, and its cessation at 
death. In order to understand them, it will 
be necessary briefly to remark, that all the 
blood returned from the extremities of the hu- 
man body by the veins, is conveyed through 
the two trunks of the vena cava, to the right 
auricle of the heart, thence to its right ventricle, 
from which it is distributed by the pulmonary 
artery and its branches throughout the lungs, 
whence it is brought by the four pulmonary 
veins (uniting in the left sinus venosus) to the 
left auricle of the heart, and thence to its left 
ventricle, whence it is thrown into the aorta, 
or great artery, by whose ramifications it is 
distributed to every part of the body, to be 
again received by the veins, at their * inoscula- 
tions or insertions into the arteries, and through 
the smaller veins to be reconveyed to the larger 
venal branches, and so through the vena cava 
back again to the right auricle of the heart. 
See Haller’s Physiolog. lect. iv. § 68, 70. vol. 
i. p. 60, 61, edit. Mihles. 

Now this being tolerably understood, what 
seems the most probable meaning of the pit- 
cher’s being broken at the fountain, on the 
approach of death? Is it not + the collapsion 
of the arteries, particularly of the aorta, where- 
by it becomes incapable of any longer convey- 
ing the blood from the left veniricle of the 





* However, as that great and accurate anatomist, Dr 
Frank Nicholls, with whose acquaintance and friendship 
I was for many years honoured, used to state this matter 
somewhat differently, I cannot do better than present 
the reader with a passage on this subject from Nicholsii 
Vita, by the learned Dr Thomas Lawrence, the intimate 
friend of Dr Nicholls, pag. 20:— Ex arteriis minimis 
sanguinem deferentibus iter continuum eidem progres- 
suro in venarum ramos exilissimos esse dicunt recentiores 
anatomici nullo parenchymate interposito. Quod paulo 
secus esse Nicholsius demonstravit; quando quidem ar- 
teri, que in tunicas venarum sanguinem important, in 
ipsas majores venas, quibus nutriendis inserviverant, 
sanguinem suum, functo officio, continuo infundunt.”’ 

+ From this collapsionof the arteries, and the stoppage 
of the circulation of the blood through the lungs (see the 

ollowing col. in the Text) it is, that as Haller observes, 
Physiology, lect. iv. ὃ 57, ““ after death, the veins are 
found fuller of blood than the arteries, and that the ar- 
teries of a dead body commonly contain only a small 
quantity of blood.’”’ | 
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heart, from which, as from a fountain or 5 ring, 
it used to be distributed to the whole body, the 
whole earthly house of this tabernacle? And if 
this be admitted, let us consider what is meant 
by the wheel's being broken at the pit. A wheel 
was used by the ancients,* as it still is in many 
countries, to draw water out of wells or pits, 
and we may observe in the words of a + learned 
anatomist and physician, that in every inspira- 
tion of the lungs “ the bronchia or branches of 
the windpipe are every way increased both in 
length and diameter ; at the same time the pul- 
monary blood-vessels, which are wrapped up 
together with the bronchia in a covering of the 
cellular substance, are likewise with them ex- 
tended in length, and spread out from smaller 
into larger angles, by which means the circula- 
tion is rendered easier through them. While 
this is performing, the vesicular substance or 
flesh of the lungs themselves filled out with air, 
increases those spaces through which the capil- 
lary blood-vesseis of the lungs make their pro- 
gress, whereby the pressure of the vesicles 
upon each other, and upon those vessels adja- 
cent is lessened: thus, therefore, the blood 
will flow with greater ease and celerity into 
and through the larger and smaller vessels of 
the lungs ;” and thus the lungs at every inspira- 
tion receiving blood from the right ventricle of 
the heart, are like a wheel drawing water out of 
a pit.t On the other hand, “ § the effects of 
expiration are a compressure of the blood- 
vessels in the lungs, a reduction of the bronchia 
or branches of the windpipe into more acute 
angles, a pressure of the reticular small vessels 
by the weight and contact of the adjacent larg- 
er vessels ; by which means part of the blood, 
hesitating in the capillary arteries, is urged for- 
ward through the veins to the left side of the 
heart, while at the same time that part of the 
blood is resisted, which flows in by the artery 
from the right ventricle. In this manner a 
fresh necessity follows for repeating the respira- 
tion, because the collapsed vessels of the lungs 
resist the blood repeatedly expelled from the 
right ventricle of the heart.” But on the near 
approach of death, respiration becomes more 
and more difficult ; the distensive power of the 
lungs diminishes ; and the blood being impeded 
in its passage through them, concretes or 
becomes grumous ; till after the last expiration 
‘the wheel is broken at the pit, the lungs become 
incapable of another inspiration, and so can 
receive no more blood from the right ventricle 
of the heart, and consequently the circulation 
ceases, and the man dies. 

V. Asa N. fem. Γι 355) the human skull, from 
its round or spherical shape. Jud. ix. 53. 2 K. . 
ix. 35. 1 Chron. x. 10. The word is some- 
times applied to reckoning men by the head or 
poll, as we speak. Exod. xvi. 16, An omer 





* See Shaw’s Travels, p. 408, and plate in p, 291; and 
Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabie, tom. i. p. 120. 

+ Haller, in his Physiology, lect. x. § 292, edit. Mihles. 

+ It must however be observed, that the pulsations ot 
the heart and arteries are much more frequently repeated 
than the ae and expirations of the lungs. See 
Haller, § 310. 





ἃ Ibid. § 297, 298, 


nda 


“ndada5 a head according to the number of your 

persons; so Exod. xxxviii. 26. Num. i. 2, 
Take ye the sum of all the congregation—every 
male on52525 by their poll; so ver. 18. From 
this word we have in the New Testament the 
name of Golgotha, which is, say the evangelists, 
the place of a skull: In this word the second 
is dropped for the sake of easier pronunciation, 
as usual. See Greek and English Lexicon 
TOATO@A. 


x53 Chald. 
From the Heb. Στ to discover, reveal. occ. 
Dan. ii. 22, 29, 47. 


aa | 

As a N. a barber or shaver. Once in plur. 
. Ezek. v. 1. 

Derr. Glib, Greek yavgw to scrape, &c. Latin 
glaber, smooth, bald, without hair, whence 
_ glabrity, smoothness, baldness. 


15) 

Occurs not as a V. in Hebrew, but in Chaldee 
signifies, to congeal, condense, crust over, and as 
a N. in that language, the bark of a tree, a 
crust, concretion, ice, the skin, &e. So in Ara- 

_ bie ice, a skin or hide, to be affected with the hoar- 
Jrost or ice. See Castell. Hence as a N. 

- ‘thy a shin or hide. Once Job xvi. 15. 

Der. The Latin gelidus (cold), whence Eng. 

elid, gelidness, gelidity. Welsh caled, hard. 
ine. cold, gold, (Qu?) from its density and 

- tenacity, clod, cloud, clad, (Qu?) 


rake 
With a radical, though mutable or omissible, 


Te 
I. In Kal, intransitively, to remove or be removed. 
1 Sam. iv. 21. 22, 1923 15a the glory is removed 
_or departed from Israel. Here, as 125 is 
masculine, the ΣΤ in ΓΤ) must be radical. Isa. 
xxiy. 11, συ Ὁ The mirth of the land 7153 is 
gone, or departed. 2 Sam. xvi. 19. And do 
"thou also 152 (mas.) remove to thy place. 
In Kal and Hiph. transitively, to remove, carry 
away. 2 Kings xvii. 6, 11,—as did the heathen 
whom Jehovah 51:17 removed from before them. 
_ver. 26, The nations whom ny: thou hast 
removed and placed in the cities of Samaria— 
ver. 33, They feared Jehovah, and served their 
own Aleim, according to the custom of the na- 
tions DWT) ONX 37 wR whence they had 
removed them. Job xii. 22. ΣΡ man re- 
moving, or turning up the lower parts or hemi- 
_sphere (of the earth, namely) out of darkness, 
and bringing out to the light the shadow of death. 
Chald. in Aph. the same. Ezra iy. 10. ν. 12. 
In Niph.. to be removed. Isa. xxxviii. 12. In 
Huph. Esth. ii. 6. 
Asa N. fem. 1502 α transmigration, transplan- 
_tation, or removal from one country to another, 
HETOUETIA. Jer. xxix. 16. xlviii. i 1]. xlix. 3. 
Comp. Ezek. xii. 11. Also a number of per- 
_ sons or things so removed. 2 K. xxiv 14, 15. 
Jer. xxviii. 6. xxix. 1, 4, & al. freq. Asa Ν. 
‘fem. nib the same. See Ezek. xxxiii: 21. 2 
K. xxy. 27.. Isa. xly. 13, & al. Chald. Νὴ 
‘the same. Dan. ii. 25. v. 13, & al.—The trans- 
planting of people or nations has been practised 
‘by more modern conquerors. Thus’ in the 
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year 796, “ Charlemagne transplanted the 
Saxons from their owncountry, to oblige them 
to remain faithful to him, into different parts 
of his kingdom, either Flanders, or the country 
of the Helvetians, &c. Their own country 
was repeopled by the Adrites, a Sclavonian 
nation.”* So in much later times, “ It was 
the policy of Abbas I. (who ascended the 
throne of Persia in 1585) to transplant the 
inhabitants of conquered places from one 
country to another, with a view not only of 
preventing any danger from their disaffection, 
but likewise of depopulating the countries 
exposed to an enemy.” } 

I]. It is particularly applied to removing or 
turning back garments or coverings. Deut. xxi. 
30. A man shall not take his father’s wife, nor 
152s remove his father’s shirt, i. e. “ lie with 
his father’s wife. For this is a modest phrase 
borrowed from the ancient custom in those 
countries ; where the bridegroom, when he 
brought his bride into the chuppa [mpm] as 
they called it, or bridal chamber, spread the 
skirt of his robe over her, to signify his right to 
her and power over her, and that he alone 
might lawfully enjoy her. Ruth iii. 9. Ezek. 
xvi. 8.” Note in Parker’s Bibliotheca Biblica. 
So Deut. xxvii. 20. Jer. xiii. 22. For the 

᾿ greatness of thine iniquity yw 29 are thy skirts 
removed. (Comp. ver. 26.) Nah. iii. 5, 
pow ΤΟΣ and I will remove or turn back 
thy skirts upon thy face, and I will show the 
nations thy nakedness. Comp. Isa. xxii. 8. 
And the word for covering or garment being 
understood, Ruth iii. 4 wndba5m ΤΟΣ and 
thou shalt remove or turn back (his garment 
namely) from his feet. Hence : 

ITI. It is applied to the thing to be uncovered, 
either by understanding the particle from 
(which must often be supplied in Hebrew), or 
rather by a transition from the covering to the 
thing covered ; and so may be rendered, to un- 
cover. See Lev. xviii. 6, & seq. xx. 11, & 
seq.—j1X NX M152, or simply pK, to uncover the 
ear, is to make a person thoroughly acquainted 
with a thing, all impediments to his hearing and 
understanding it being removed. Ruth iy. 4. 1 
Sam. ix. 15. xx. 2. xxii. 8. Job xxxiii. 16. 
xxxvi. 10. So o2»y mda is to uncover or open 
the eyes, either of body or mind. See Num. 
xxii. 31. xxiv. 4. Psal. exix. 18. 

In Niph. to be uncovered. 2 Sam. vi. 20; not 
that David was here absolutely naked, but 
stripped of his royal robes, and girded with a 
linen ephod, ver. 14. This Michal’s pride 
could not bear. 

In Kal, transitively, ¢o discover, reveal. See Prov. 
xi. 13, xxv. 9. Isa. xvi. 3. Also, intransitively, 
to appear. Proy. xxvii. 25. In Niph. to be re- 
vealed, discovered, appear. Gen. xxxv. 1, 
Because there ost>xit vox 529 the Aleim 
WERE revealed, or appeared to him. 1 Sam. 
iil. 27. Psal. xviii. 16. In Hith. to discover 
oneself. Proy. xviii. 2. 





“pay Abrege Chronol. de l’Histoire de France, 


p. 65. 
+ Hanway’s Revolutions of Persia, vol. iii. p. 164, 


ma 


V. Asa N. p52 @ mirror. Isa. viii. 1 ; which 
Bishop Lowth translates, take unto thee a large 
mirror, and write on it with a workman’s grav- 
ing tool—and in his note he remarks, that “ the 
word 7.2} is not regularly formed from 55a ¢o 
roll, but from 7152; as p15 from ft, 7.23» from 
m5; pp? from apa, poy, from my, &c. the 
* supplying the place of the radical 77. 15a sig- 
nifies to show, to reveal.” Thus far the learned 
author. And without adopting Schroederus’s 
interpretation of 752, namely, to render bright, 

_ polish, I think that yb: may, according to the 
analogy of the Hebrew language, rather signify 
a mirror, than.a roll or volume—a mirror, such 
as we know from Exod. xxviii. 8, (where see 

Le Clere’s note, 2d edit. and Calmet’s Dic- 
tionary in LookING-GLassEs) were anciently 
made of polished brass. But it is evident that 
the mirrors there mentioned were small ones ; 
whereas the prophet is commanded to take a 
large mirror—* large enough for him to engrave 
upon it, in deep and lasting characters, oma 

wir with a workman’s graving tool, the pro- 
phecy which he was to deliver.” Comp. under 
won. ae: 

VI. Asa N. mas. plur. 5552» or according to 
_ the reading of the Complutensian edition, and 

of nine of Dr Kennicott’s MSS. ovn5a with 
the Ἢ inserted, as in the preceding }1*53, Isa. 

_ iii. 23, where the Targum accordingly renders 

it xmimm and Vulg. specula, mirrors. . But 
the LX X explain it by διαφανη Λακωνικὰ gar- 
ments that one might see through, of the Lacede- 
monian kind. And we are informed by ancient 
_writers, that those worn by the Lacedz- 
monian * maidens were so made as to be high- 
ly indecent, and not to answer a principal end 
of clothing. It is possible that some of the 
_ Jewish ladies, in Isaiah’s time, might wear 
dresses of a similar fashion; but if I appre- 
hended that 53.522 or ova signified any sort 
of garments, I should rather think that they 
meant vestments of the cobweb kind, a sort of 
no-coverings, which would not hinder. the 
wearers from appearing almost naked; such as} 
Menander calls diegaves χισώνιον a transparent 
vest, and mentions as the dress of a courtesan ; 
and such as Varro styles yvitreas vestes glassy 
vestments ; and Horace from the island of Coos, 
where the stuff was made, denominates Coan, 
lib. i. sat. 2, lin. 91, 

— Cvis tibi pene videre est 

Ut nudam. 











— Through the Coan vest 
You almost see her naked. 


This Coan stuff was probably a kind of. very 
thin silk or gauze. So Lady M. W. Montague 
describing her Turkish dress, says, her smock 





* Euripides, cited by Plutarch in Numa, tom. i. p. 76, 
edit. Xylandri, describes these girls as being 


Τυμνοῖσι μηροὶς καὶ πέπλοις ὠνειμένοις. 


Tw γὰρ ov (says Plutarch) cov παρθενίκου χιτῶνος 
ai πτέρυγες οὐ ἡσῶν ἀνερῥώμεναι xeerober, αλλ ὠνε- 
πτυσσόντοὸ καὶ συνωνεγυμένουν ὅλον ἐν τῷ βαδιζεῖιν τόν μιηρον- 

+ Fragment. p. 284, lin. 719, edit. Cleric. ; 
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was of fine white silk gauze, closed at the neck 
with a diamond button, but the shape and 
colour of the bosom was very well to be distin- 
guished through it. Letter 29, vol. ii. p. 12, 
13.* But I have said that the Chaldee Tar- 
gum and Vulgate render Ὁ") or p23 
mirrors: and Dr Shaw informs us, (Travels, 
Ῥ. 241.) that “in the Levant these are still a 
part of female dress; for that the Moorish 
women in Barbary are so fond of their orna- 
ments, and particularly of their looking-glasses, 
which they hang upon their breasts, that they 
will not lay them aside, even when, after the 
drudgery of the day, they are obliged to go two 
or three miles, with a pitcher or a goat’s skin, to 
fetch water.” And itis certain from Exodus 
Xxxviii. 8, that the Israelitish women used to 
carry their mirrors with them, even to their 
most solemn place of worship, but it is by no 
means equally certain that they ever wore 
transparent garments. 

Der. Ultimately from this root no doubt it 
was that + the interpreters of prodigies among 
the Sicilians were called galei, or galeote. 

ma 

To shave, as the hair of the head, beard, &c. 
Lev. xiv. 8, 9. xxi. 5. Num. vi. 9, & al. 
Comp. Isa. vii. 20. Also, to be shaved. Jud. 
xvi. 17, 22. Comp. Gen. ΧΙ. 14. In Hith. 
to shave oneself, or be shaved. Ley. xiii. 33. 
Num. vi. 19. 


pd) | : 
I. To wrap or roll up together, as a cloak or 
burnoose. So Targ. ‘mx, LXX éiancs, 


Vulg. involvit. oce. 2 Kings ii. 8. As a par- 
ticipial N. mas. plur. in reg. "222 wrappers, 
cloaks ; so Aquila sianuwuao:, and Vulg. inyo- 
lucris. occ. Ezek. xxvii. 24. 

11. Asa N. 05: an embryo, the unformed mass, 
which is, as it were, wrapt up together, before 
it gradually unfolds into the lineaments of a 
man. oce. Psal. cxxxix. 16. 

Der. Latin glomus, a ball of thread or yarn 
wound round, whence glomero, conglomero, 
and Eng. glomerate, conglomerate. Perhaps, 
gloom, glum. Also (m being changed into 6) 
Lat. globus, whence Eng, globe, globular, δια. 


pba 


The modern Lexicons, probably from its resem- 
blance in sound to 53, render it to involve, mix, 
meddle, intermeddle, or the like ; but from the 
ancient versions, its meaning seems to be, fo 
deride, scorn, taunt, contend with derision, scorn, 
or taunts. It occurs also in Hith. and that in 
the three following texts of Proverbs, ch. xvii. 
14, The letting out of water (is) the beginning 
of contention, therefore before the dispute y:nt 
becomes contumelious, degenerates into deri- 








* See more to the same purpose in Bishop Lowth’s 
Note, of whom it is remarkable, that though he contends 
for ya in Isa. viii. 1, signifying @ mirror, an interpre- 
tation not favoured by any of the.ancient versions, yet in 
his Note on Isa. iii. 23, he does not even mention the 
Targum’s and Vulgate’s explaining Ὁ"552} or Ὁ") 22 
to the same sense. See also Savory, Lettre xiv. p. 15]. 

+ Interpretes portentoruin, guz Galleote in Sicilia 
nominabantur, Cicero, De Diyin. i. 20. ° 
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sion and contumely, dismiss it; Targ. xp 
grows hot, rages ; Vulg. patiatur contumeliam, 
suffers contumely, but refers these words to the 
person. Ch, xviii. 1, The recluse seeks his own 
pleasure, or inclination, yban» he laughs at, or 


derides every thing solid or wise; so Targ.- 


“ΤΌΝ ΝΟΣ bdax, and derides all counsel ; 
Syr. psn deriding. Ch. xx. 3, (It is) glory to 
a man to cease from strife, but every fool Ὁ ΔΤ" 
will taunt; Targ. stoxm derides; Syr. pron 
deriding, MOCKING. Aquila, εἐξυβρισθησεσαι will 
be treated contumeliously; Vulg. miscentur 
contumeliis, mix with contumelies. Comp. 
Castell, and Schultens, De Defect. Ling. Heb. 
§ 47, & seq. 

From ya in the sense here given may be deriv- 
ed the Greek γελαω to laugh. 

wha 

“ To shine, glister, glisten, (Germ.) blincken. 
Cant. iv. 1, LX X ἀπεκαλυῴθησαν. Cant. vi. 5, 
LXX, ἀνεφανησαν. Which glisten (nitent ) 
Srom mount Gilead. Chald. wi bald. What 
is bald shines, or glistens.” Thus Cocceius in 
his Lexicon. And this interpretation on the 
whole appears the best. For observe that the 
bride’s hair is compared not merely to the long 
curled hair (see Scheuchzer) of the eastern 
goats, but to a flock of goats glistening from 
mount Gilead ; in allusion not only to its glos- 
siness, but also to the numerous ringlets or 
tresses into which it was broken, and which 
adorned the head of the bride, as the glistening 
goats did the sides and precipices of the moun- 


tain. Comp. Cant. vii. 5 or 6, and under 
mwp 111. The root occurs only in Cant. iv. 
lL. vi. 5. 


Der. Gloss, glossy, glisten, glister. Also, glass. 
Lat. glisco to wax fat, and glisten. Perhaps 
Lat. glacies, ice, whence glacial, glaciation. 

DA 

Occurs not as a V. in Hebrew, but the idea 
appears to be, full, copious, abundant, or the 
like, particularly as water, whence the Arabic 
has a root 02 which signifies to abound, be copi- 
ous, flow together, as water, “ multus fuit vel 
evasit, peculiariter aqua in puteo, confluxit.” 
Castell. Lexic. Heptag. Hence likewise the 
Syriac oma to be full, and the Greek yuu, 
ψεμιξω to be full. Comp. also Ὁ") among 
the pluriliterals in x. 

i, 5. a particle, Ὁ) denoting abundance, 
increase or emphasis. It may be rendered 

1, Over and above, moreover, also, even. freq. 
oce. 

2. Repeated several times it answers to the 
Latin cum tim; tdm, qudm; and may be ren- 
dered into English by the words both—and ; 
or as well—as. See Gen. xxiv. 25. Jud. viii. 
22. As—so. Isa. Ixvi. 4. Joined with a 
negative particle, neither—nor, Num. xxiii. 
25. 


3. Dawa acompoundof 5 in, w for ἼωΝ that, and 
DI even, inasmuch as even, since even, in eo 
quod etiam, Montanus. oce. Gen. vi. 3. 

II], Asa N. pax a@ pond, a pool, an abundance 
or conflux of water. Exod. vii. 19. Psal. evii. 


35, & al. w52 ‘ax, ponds for live fish, vivaria. 
Isa, xix, 10. 
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III. A kind of plant growing about pools, and 
itself abounding in moisture, a reed or bulrush. 
oce. Jer. li. 32; but the LXX render it by 
cvernuare collections, of water namely, and the 
Vulg. by stagnant pools. 

IV. Asa Ν. 28 Ν 

1. A caldron, or great kettle, holding a large 
quantity of water. occ. Job xli. 12 or 90. 

2. A large kind of rush, a bulrush. oce. Tsa. ix. 
14, xix. 15. lvili. 5. Also, a rope made of 
such rushes. Thus the Greek cyowos, which 
properly signifies a bulrush, is also used for a 
rope. And Hasselquist (Voyages, p. 97.) 
observes, that of the leaves of one sort of reeds 
which grow near the Nile, the (modern) 
Egyptians make ropes. “ They lay them in 
water,” says he, “ like hemp, and then make 
good and strong cables of them, which, with 
the bark (integumentum) of the date tree, are 
almost the only cable used in the Nile.” oce. 
Job xl. 25, or xli. 2. Wilt, or canst thou put 
ἸῺΝ a rope in his nose, i. 6. in a hole bored 
through his nose, in order to lead him about 
and manage him? Comp. under nn III. 

V. Asa Ν, nna see under pan 

ΝΣ 

I. To sup up, swallow. occ. in Hiph. Gen. 
xxiv. 17, sox let me sup, give me a sup ; 
LXX soriwov με, let me drink. In Kal, 
spoken of the Arabian war-horse. occ. Job 

xxxix. 24, With shaking and quivering x3 

yn he swalloweth the ground, and believeth not ὦ 
that it is the sound of the trumpet. Shall we in 

this passage prefer the proper or the figurative 

sense of swallowing? It is not improbable 
that a high-spirited horse might from eagerness 
gnaw, and so swallow the ground. But is 
not the metaphorical sense more noble, and 
better suited to the context? Namely, that 
while the horse stands shaking and quivering, 
he is in fancy swallowing the space between 
himself and the enemy’s troops ; and when the 
trumpet sounds, he can scarcely believe it for 
joy. ‘ 

* The ground he swallows in his furious heat, ~ 

His eager hoofs the distant champaign beat.” 

Scorr, 

Bochart, Hieroz. Part i. p. 144, to illustrate 

the Heb, expression produces this Arabic one, 

YIRDN wipdx omndx the horse devoured the 

ground, i. e. ran swiftly over it. Comp. Cas- 

tell, Lex. in ond AR. And though it must 
be owned that Job xxxix. 24, in this view con- 
tains a very bold figure, yet even an English 


poet of eminence has applied the same to. 
hunters :— 





““ And o’er the lawn, . 


In fancy swallowing up the space between, 
Pour all your spe Ξ 





Tuomson’s Autumn, lin, 485. 


II. Asa N. νὴ} the Egyptian reed or papyrus, 
so called from its remarkably supping up the 
water in which it grows, according to that of 
Job viii. 11, Will the xa papyrus grow without 
mud? occ. Exod. ii. 3. Job viii. 11, (in both 
which passages the LXX render it πασπυρος 
papyrus). Isa. xviii. 2. xxxv. 7. “ Of the 
many travellers into Egypt, Alpinus,” says 
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Abbe Winckelman, (Critical Account of Her- 
culaneum, page 82.) ‘is the only one who has 
given us an exact description of this plant. It 
grows on the banks of the Nile, and in marshy 
grounds. The stalk rises to the height of six 
or seven cubits (besides about two under wa- 
ter). This stalk is triangular, and terminates 
in a crown of small filaments, resembling hair, 
which the ancients used to compare: to a thyr- 
sus. This reed, commonly called the Egyp- 
tian reed, was of the greatest use to the inhabi- 
tants of the country where it grew; the pith 
contained in the stalk serving them for food, 
and the woody part to build vessels with, which 
vessels are to be seen on the engraven stones 
and other monuments of Egyptian antiquity. 
For this purpose they made it up, like rushes, 
into bundles, and by tying these bundles 
together, gave their vessels the necessary shape 
and solidity.” “4 The vessels of bulrushes or 
papyrus that are mentioned both in sacred 

Isa, xviii. 2.) and profane history (says Dr 

haw, Travels, p. 437.) were no other than 
large fabrics of the same kind with that of Mo- 
ses, (Exod. ii. 3.) which, from the late intro- 
duction of plank, and stronger materials, are 
now laid aside. Thus Pliny (lib, vi. cap. 16.) 
takes notice of the naves papyraceas, arma- 
mentaque Nili, ships made of papyrus, and the 
equipments of the Vile ; and (lib. xiii. cap. 11.) 
he observes, Ex ipsa quidem papyro navigia 
texunt, of the papyrus itself they construct sailing- 
vessels. Herodotus and Diodorus haye record- 
ed the same fact ; and among the poets, Lucan, 
(lib. iv. lin, 136.) Conseritur bibula Memphi- 
tis cymba papyro,” the Memphian or Egyptian 
boat is made of the thirsty papyrus ; where the 
epithet bibula drinking, soaking, thirsty, is par- 
ticularly remarkable, as corresponding with 
great exactness to the nature of the plant, and 
to its Hebrew name x13. 


“2 

Cccurs not as a V. in Heb. but in the rabbini- 
cal Chaldee signifies, to be contracted, and in 
this sense the participle pehil ‘3 appears to 
be used in the Chaldee Targum on Jud. iii. 15. 
xx. 16. 

I. tm. occ. Jud. iii. 16, where it is generally 
supposed to denote some measure of length, but 
what, is uncertain. Some say itis the shorter 
cubit, which they make equal to fifteen inches, 
or the length of the arm from the elbow to the 
beginning of the fingers. But where else is 
this cubit mentioned? The LXX and The- 
odotion render it by σπιθαμης a span, which is 
equal to nine inches. But if the sacred histo- 
rian meant to express a span, why not employ 
the term mt used elsewhere in this sense ὃ 
But ““ what,” says Michaelis, (Supplem. ad 
Lex. Heb. p. 325.) “ if tm2 be no measure at 
all, and if the words ought to be translated its 
length contracted, meaning that the sword was 
shorter than usual ?” 

II. Asa N. mas. plur. p13 Eng. tran. Gamma- 
dims, Theodotion Taumad:u, Ezek. xxvii. 11. 
Probably these were the inhabitants of the 
country about Tripoli in Syria, formerly called 
the Αγκων or Elbow of Phenicia, from its pro- 
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jecting into the sea in that contracted form. 
See Pole’s Synops. in loc. 
mer 
Occurs not asa V. in Hebrew, but in Arabic 
the cognate x12 signifies to. appear, and as a N. 
the extant or conspicuous part of a thing.* As 
a N. fem. in reg. naan. Once, Hab. i. 9, 
where the Targum renders ὉΣ1)8 [222 by 
yaX apn the opposition, or opposed look of 
their faces ; Syr. by pDNXT NN the look of 
their faces; LXX by avbsornnoras sxeocwris 
αὐτῶν, opposing with their faces ; Symmachus, 
by ἡ σροσοψις σῶν προσωσων αὐτῶν, the aspect or 
direction of their faces ; Montanus, by opposi- 
tio facierum eorum, the opposition of their 
jfuces; so Eng. margin. It should seem 
therefore that the idea of the word is the being 
opposed or looking opposite to. And this makes 
a very good and true sense, for thus the whole 
verse may be rendered. Jt ne nation of the 
Chaldeans, ver. 6.) shall + all come for rapine, 
the opposition of their faces towards the east, 
(Eng. marg.) or with their faces looking 
towards the east, and shall gather the captivity as 
sand. And accordingly, in the + fifth year 
after the taking and destruction of Jerusalem, 
whilst Nebuchadnezzar was engaged in the 
siege of Tyre, some of the Chaldeans, proba- 
bly under Nebuzaradan, turned eastward, fell 
upon the Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, 
and Arabians, executed the predictions of the 
prophets Amos, Jeremiah, Zephaniah, and 
Ezekiel upon them, and carried many of them 
into captivity. See Amosi. 14, 15. Jer. ch. 
xxvii. xxviii. xlviii. xlix. Zeph. ch. ii. Ezek. 
ch. xxy. Userii, Annales, anno ante «ram 
Christ. 585, and Prideaux’s Connex. vol. 1. p. 
89, Ist edit. 8vo. anno 584. 


ee 
Denotes retribution or return. 
I. In Kal, to yield or return their flowers or 
fruits to the earth, as vegetables do. Isa. xviii. 
5, For before the harvest, when the bud is perfect, 
and the sour grape Wy 7° 225 shall be return- 
ing (six of Dr Kennicott’s read fully 51213) the 
flower or blossom, namely, to the ground. The 
LXX have here excellently rendered it by 
sLavdnon avbos shall shed its blossom. In like 
manner 5139 is used, Num. xvii. 8, for Aaron’s 
rod miraculously yielding almonds, and expresses 
that this fact was as really performed by the 
immediate power of God, as if the fruit had 
been produced from the earth by the natural 
process of vegetation, and then returned back 
to it. 
Il. To wean a child. When used as a V. ac- 
tive in this sense, it is always applied either 
to the mother, as 1 Sam. i, 23, 24. Hos. i. 8, 
or to the woman who suckles the child, as 1 K. 
xi. 20, who then drop it from their breast (as 
it were), and return it to the father. There 
is in this instance a very evident and striking 





% See Michaelis, Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 331, 

+ Two of Dr Kennicott’s codices here read 15>, as 
three more did celginalls. But comp. m52 ver. 15. 

t See Josephus, Ant. lib. & cap. 9, § 7. 
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resemblance between the vegetable and animal 
world. In Niph. to be weaned, as a child. 
Gen. xxi. 8. 1 Sam. i. 22. 

III. To return, requite, recompense, in whatever 
manner, whether evil for evil, good for evil, 
evil for good, or good for good. See Gen. 1. 
15, 17. (comp. ch. xxxvii. 2.) 1 Sam. xxiv. 
18. 2 Sam. xix. 36. 2 Chron. xx. 11. Joel 
ll. or iy. 9. 

Asa Ν᾿ 5ina, and 5m» retribution, recompense, 
requital, whether in a good or bad sense. Prov. 
xix. 17, And he will repay \512 his recompense 
to him. Psal. xxviii. 4. Isa. Ixvi. 6. Joel iii. 
or iy. 4, &al. Fem. nd 193 the same. 2 Sam. 
xix. 36, & al. Stockius interprets this root in 
some passages, simply to do or confer good or 
evil; and Bate says, “ the word is to yield 
Fruit good or bad, the doing good or hurt to 
others, which is the fruit of our actions ; and 
to make a return or retaliate is rather the con- 
sequence than the sense of the word.” Let 
us therefore consider the principal passages, 
besides those above cited, which are produced 
for this supposed simple or absolute sense. 

Ist, Of the verb, Ps. xiii. 6, I will sing unto Je- 
hovah "γι Sian "5 because he hath recompensed 
or rewarded me. Observe the Messiah is the 
speaker, and comp. Psal. xviii, 21. So Psal. 
exvi. 7. 

Proy. xxxi. 12, 11nd. She will requite him 
good and not evil, i. e. in return for his love 
and confidence in her, ver. 11. 

Isa. lxiii. 7, According to all that Jehovah hath 
requited or rewarded us, and the great goodness 
towards the house of Israel which he hath requited 
to them—ver. 8, for he said, surely they are my 
people, children that will not lie ; so he was their 
Saviour. 

Ps. vii. 5, If I have rewarded evil to him that 
was at peace with me, i. e. in return for his 
peaceableness. 

Proy. iii. 30, Strive not with a man without 
cause, Ty Ὑ7122 ND ON surely (i. 6. if thou dost) 
he returneth the evil. LXX pati σε ἐργάσηται 
κακον lest he work thee evil. 

Isa. iii. 9, For they 153 have rewarded evil to 
themselves, they have procured their own pun- 
ishment. Comp. ver. 11. 

2dly, Of the N. Jud. ix. 16, And have done to 
him ws 5122 as the reward of his hands, i. e. 
as his doings deserved. Comp. Isa. iii. 1]. 

2 Chron. xxxii. 25, But Hezekiah rendered not 
again \*5y 11222 according to the recompense 
to him. Hezekiah’s former piety had been re- 
warded by God (see ver. 24. 2 K. xx. 5. xviii. 
5—7. 2 Chron. xxxi. 21.) but he made not a 
suitable return for those benefits, 

Ps. ciii. 2, Bless the Lord, O my soul, and for- 
get not all-»*513 his recompenses, i. 6. how he 
hath rewarded thee ; Christ is here the speaker. 
See above, Ps. xiii. 6,&c. So Ps. exvi. 12, 
in an irregular (Chaldaic) form, so 1man his 
recompenses. 

IV. Asa N. 323 a camel, from the revengeful 
temper of that animal, which Bochart shows to 
be so remarkable as even to become a proverb 
among those nations who are best acquainted 
with its nature. Among other passages from 
ancient writers, he cites from Basil (who was 
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himself a native of Cappadocia, who travelled 
into Syria, Egypt, and Libya, and was after- 
wards bishop of Czsarea in Palestine), “ Τὸ δ: 
TWY καμήλων μνησικῶκον, καὶ PapuENY, KOI διαρπκες 
m0 ὀργήν; Th ἂν μιμησῶώσθαι πων bararriny δυναιτο; 
but what marine animal can emulate the camel's 
resentment of injuries, and his steady and unre- 
lenting anger?” ‘The reader will be well en- 
tertained by consulting the excellent and learned 
Bochart himself on this animal, vol. ii. 75, &c. 
Gen. xxiv. 11, & al. freq. 

V. It is probable that the heathen Moabites 
worshipped their arch-idol, the heavens, under 
this attribute of causing a return of the fruit of 
animals and vegetables. For 512 na the tem- 
ple of retribution is mentioned Jer. xlviii. 23, 
as a place in their territories. 

Der. The Heb. name of a camel has passed not 
only into all the eastern, but into the western 
languages. It was long ago rightly observed 
by Varro, (De Ling. Lat. lib. iv.) ““ Camelus 
suo nomine Syriaco in Latium venit. The camel 
came into Latium with his Syriac name.” 
Hence also camlet, a stuff formerly made with 
camel's hair. 

ya 

Occurs not in the Hebrew Scriptures as a V- 
but in the Chaldee and Syriac signifies, to dig, 
to dig up, ἕο. Hence, asa N. ymin a pit. So 
the LX X βοόρος. Once, Eccles. x. 8. 

ma?! 

Denotes finishing, making an end of, failing, and 
has the same senses both in Chaldee and Syriac. 

I. Ina good sense, to perform, finish, perfect, 
complete. occ. Ps. lvii. 3.{exxxvili. 8. Chald. 
As a N. “2 consummate, perfect, complete. 
occ. Ezra vii. 12, where it may be best referred 
to spp a scribe, so Vulg. scribee—doctissimo, a 
most learned scribe. 

II. Ina bad sense, intransitively, to fail, come 
to an end. oce. Ps. xii. 2. (So LXX exrsra- 
σεν, and Vulg. defecit.) Ixxvii. 9. And thus 
it may be understood also, Ps. vii. 10, Let the 
wickedness of the wicked come to an end; or 
else in a transitive sense, let evil or mischief 
consume, or put an end to, the wicked. The 
Targ. LXX, and Vulg. take it in the former 
view. 

2 

I. Asa V. in Kal, followed by the particles by 
or ya to protect, defend. Isa. xxxi. 5. Zech. 
ix. 15. xii. 8, where LX X ὑπερασπίζω to shield. 

11. As a N. 1} a garden enclosed with a fence, 
an enclosed garden. So no doubt the Eng, 
* garden is related to the verb guard. freq. occ. 
Fem. +3 and in reg. mo the same, Esth. i. 5. 
Cant. vi. 11, & al. freq. 

Gen. ii. 8, And Jehovah Aleim planted 43 a gar- 
den eastward in Eden; surely not for the pur- 
poses of a mere Mahometan paradise, but as a 
school of religious instruction to our first pa- 
rents. Many arguments might be adduced in 
confirmation of this truth. —Such a method of 
teaching, by the emblems of paradise, was 
suited to the nature of man, who is capable of 








*« See Junius, Etymol: Anglican. in Garp, GARDEN 
and ORCHARD, 
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information concerning spiritual things, by ana- 
logy, from outward and sensible objects. It 
was also agreeable to the ensuing dispensations 
of God, who in that religion which commenced 
on the fall, and was in substance reinstituted 
by Moses, did instruct his people in spiritual 
truths, or the good things to come, by sensible 
and visible objects, rites, and ceremonies ; by 
the cherubim, Gen. iii. 24; by sacrifices, Gen. 
ivy. 4; (comp. Heb. -xi. 4.) by the distinction 
of clean and unclean animals, Gen. vii. 2; by 
abstinence from blood, Gen. ix. 4; by the in- 


stitution of priests, altars, burnt-offerings, | 


drink-offerings, holy washings, &c. Gen. xiv. 
18, (comp. Exod. xxiv. 5.) Gen. viii. 20. xxii. 
13. xxxy. 2, 14, And even under the Chris- 
tian state, much of our religious knowledge is 
communicated to us partly by the Scriptures 
referring us for ideas of spiritual and heavenly 
things to the visible works of God’s creation, 
to the emblems of paradise, and to the types of 
the patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations ; 
partly by the ordinance of the Sabbath-day ; 
and partly by the two sacraments of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, which are outward and 
visible signs of inward and spiritual benefits. 

It is farther manifest, that two of the trees of 
paradise, that of life, and that of the knowledge 
of good and evil, were of a typical or emblematic 
nature ; the one, the sacrament of life, Gen. ii. 
9. iii. 22; the other, of death, Gen. ii. 17. iii. 
17—19. And so after the fall, the rough 
leaves of the fig-tree were used by our first 
parents as a symbol of contrition, Gen. iii. 7. 
And since in that sacred garden (Gen. ii. 9.) 
was also every tree that was pleasant to the sight 
or good for food, surely of the soul of man as 
well as of his body, it may safely be inferred, 
that the whole * garden was so contrived by 
infinite wisdom, as to represent and inculcate 
on the minds of our first parents a plan or sys- 
tem of religious truths revealed to them by 
their Creator; especially since the paradisiacai 
emblems of trees, (see Ley. xxiii. 10. Neh. 
viii. 15.) plants, waters, and the like, are fre- 
quently applied by the succeeding inspired 
writers to represent spiritual objects, and con- 
vey spiritual lessons ; and that with a simplicity 
and beauty not to be paralleled from any human 
writer. (See inter al. Isa. xli. 18—20. lviii. 
11. Jer. xvii. 7, 8.) To all which may be 
added that the garden of Eden itself is by the 
prophets alluded to as a place of spiritual know- 
ledge, joy, and happiness, (see Isa. li. 3. Ezek. 





* * Know,” says Rabbi Simon Bar Abraham, cited by 
Mr Hutchinson, Heb. Writings, p.21, from Buxtorf’s 
Are. Foed. 83, “ Know that in the trees, fountains, and 
other things of the garden of Eden, were the figures of 
the most curious things by which the first Adam saw and 
understood spiritual things; even as God hath given to 
us the forms or figures of the tabernacle, of the sanctuary, 
and of all its furniture, the candlestick, the table, and the 
altars, for types of intellectual things, and that we might 
from them understand heavenly truths (veritates ccelestes). 
But no doubt those particulars were more plain and clear 
to Adam in the garden of Eden wherein he dwelt; as he 
also was more holy, being a creature formed by the hand 
of God himself, and an angel of God. In the trees like- 
wise, and fountains or rivers of the garden, he prefigured 
admirable mysteries (preefiguravit secreta admiranda),”’ 
Comp. Vitringa, Obs. Saer. lib. iv. cap. 13.86, | 
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xxviii. 13. xxxvi. 35.); and in the New Tes- 
tament the name Παράδεισος Paradise, (which 
the L.X X almost constantly use for 15. when 
relating to the garden of Eden,) is applied to 
the intermediate state of happy spirits between 
death and the resurrection, and even to the eter- 
nal joys of heaven. See Luke xxiii. 43. 2 Cor. 
xii. 4. Rev. ii. 7. Comp. Rev. xxii. 1—3. 

From the garden of Eden we have the true ori- 
gin of sacred gardens among the idolaters. 
Thus God, in Isa. Ixy. 3, calleth the apostate 
Jews’a people that provoheth me continually to 
anger to my face, that sacrificeth ny223 in gar- 
dens ; and ch. i. 29, the prophet had threatened 
them, They shall be ashamed of the oaks which 
ye have desired, and ye shall be confounded 
niin for the gardens which ye have chosen ; 
and in Isa. Ixvi. 17, are mentioned not only 
these idolatrous gardens, but we even find an 
allusion to the tree of life, or rather of know- 
ledge ; both of which were placed in the midst 
of the garden of Eden, (see Gen. ii. 9. iii. 3.) 
They that sanctify themselves, and purify them- 
selves n12277 5x in the gardens behind one (tree) 
in the midst, eating swine’s flesh, and the abomi- 
nation and the mouse, shall be consumed together, 
saith the Lord. 

The gardens of the Hesperides (5 yy), of 
Adonis, of Flora, were famous among the 
Greeks and Romans. Mr Spence, in his 
Polymetis, p. 251, speaking of the last, says, 
“ This garden of Flora I take to have been 
the paradise in the Roman mythology ;” and 
in a note upon the place, “ These traditions 
and traces of paradise among the ancients must 
be expected to have grown fainter and fainter, 
in every transfusion from one people to another. 
The Romans probably derived their notions of 
it from the Greeks, among whom this idea 
seems to have been shadowed out under the 
stories of the gardens of Alcinous. In Africa 
they had the gardens of the Hesperides, and in 
the East those of Adonis; or the horti Adon- 
ides, as Pliny calls them. The term horti 
Adonides was used by the ancients to signify 
gardens of pleasure ; which answers strangely to 
the very name of paradise, or the garden of 
Eden, as horti Adonis does to the garden of 
the Lord.” See also Mr Spearman’s judicious 
remarks on this passage, in his Letters on the 
Septuagint, p. 127. 

Cant. iv. 12, Siy> 15. a garden enclosed or locked 
up is my sister, my bride. ‘These words express 
the satisfaction of the bridegroom on finding 
his bride a virgin, as those, ch. y. 1, Z have 
come into my garden, my sister, my spouse, de- 
notes the consummation of the marriage. Thus 
the ingenious author of The Outlines of a New 
Commentary on Solomon’s Song, p. 13—17, 
who shows, that in the East they still use, even 
in their courts of justice, very remote images to 

_ express the commerce of the sexes. He does 
not, however, produce the ets same as are 
here found in the Canticles. ut these may 
be supplied from * A Miscellany of Eastern 
Learning, vol. i. p. 12, where Feirouz, a vizier, 





* Printed for Wilkie and Law, London, 
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having divorced his wife Chemsennissa, on sus- 
picion of criminal conversation with the sultan, 
the brothers of Chemsennissa applying for re- 
dress to their judge, “* My Lord,” said they, 
“‘ we had rented to Feirouz a most delightful 
garden, a terrestrial paradise; he took posses- 
sion of it encompassed with high walls, and 
planted with the most beautiful trees that bloomed 
with flowers and fruit : (Comp. Cant. iv. 12— 
14.) He has broken down the walls, plucked 
the tender flowers, devoured the finest fruit, 
(comp. Cant. y. 1.) and would now restore to 
us this garden, robbed of every thing that con- 
tributed to render it delicious, when we gave 
him admission to it.” Feirouz, in his defence, 
and the sultan in his attestation to Chemsen- 
nissa’s innocence, still carry on the same alle- 
gory of the garden, as may be seen in my au- 
thor. I had another passage from Mandelslo’s 
Travels, p. 32. fol. “ About a league and a 
half from the city [of Amadabat in the East 
Indies] we were shown a sepulchre which they 
call Betti Chuit, that is to say, thy daughter’s 
shame discovered. There lies interred in it a 
rich merchant, a Moor, named Hajam Majom, 
who, falling in love with his own daughter, and 
desirous to show some pretence for his incest, 
went to an ecclesiastical judge, and told him in 
general terms ; that he had in his youth taken 

- the pleasure to plant a garden, and to dress 
and order it with great care, so that it now 
brought forth excellent fruits ; that his neighbours 
were extremely desirous thereof, so that he was 
every day importuned to communicate unto 
them; but that he could not be persuaded to 
part therewith, and that it was his design to 
make use of them himself, if the judge would 
grant him in writing a license to doit. The 
Kasi, who was not able to dive into the wick- 
ed intentions of this unfortunate man, made 
answer that there was no difficulty in all this, 
and so immediately declared as much in writing. 
Hajom showed it to his daughter, and finding, 
nevertheless, that neither his own authority, 
nor the general permission of the judge, would 
make her consent to his brutal enjoyments, he 
ravished her. She complained to her mother, 
who made so much noise about it, that the 
King Mahomet Begeran coming to hear there- 
of, ordered him to lose his head.” 

III. Asa N. 1)" an instrument of protection, a 
shield. Jud. v. 8. 2 Sam. i. 21, & al. freq, 
Also, a person protecting, a protector, defender. 
Psal. xlvii. 10. Hos. iv. 18. In the former 
passage the LXX render it of xearaim the 
powerful or mighty, so Vulg. fortes, and in the 
latter the Vulg. protectores, the protectors. 

IV. 25 nox ἃ covering, i. 6. hardness, of the 
heart. It seems to answer to #wewois rns 
Σαρδιας the callosity of the heart in the New 
Testament. LXX, ὑπέρασσισμὸν, Vulg. scu- 
tum, Montanus, tegumentum. occ. Lam, iii. 
65 


V. ‘As a N. with a formative &, ἸῺΝ plur. ΓΝ 
a vessel either surrounded with an edge or bor- 
der (circumseptus corona, Forster) or furnished 





* Welsh, meigeni. 
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with a cover, a basin, goblet, or the like. occ. 
Exod. xxiy. 6. Cant. vii. 2, Isa. xxii. 24, 

5. with the last radical doubled, to express the 
intenseness or completeness of the action, to pro- ᾿ 
tect entirely, or completely. Isa, xxxi. 5. 

23 

I. In Kal, ἐο steal or be stolen. Gen. xxxi. 19. 
xl. 15, & al. freq. Comp. Job xxi. 18. xxvii. 
20. As a participial N. 132 a person stealing, 
a thief. Exod. xxii. 2,8. ΑΒ a participial N. 
fem. 1133} somewhat stolen. Exod. xxii. 4. 
‘nax2 what was stolen from me, » from being 
understood ; or is not sma; rather a N. fem. 
plur. in reg. the stolen of, or in, the day, and 
the stolen in the night? Gen. xxxi. 39. 

11. In Hith. to steal away, withdraw oneself pri- 
vately, ““ abscondere furto fugam,” Virgil, Ain. 
iv. lin. 337, 338. 2 Sam. xix. 3. 

111. 25 nx 55) 10 steal the heart. As the heart 
in Heb. denotes both the affections and the 
understanding, so this expression imports both 
to inveigle the affections, and to ensnare the un- 
derstanding, by flattery and deceit. In 2 Sam. 
xy. 6, it seems chiefly to relate to the affections ; 
in Gen. xxxi. 20, 27, to the understanding. So 
ver. 27, ‘nx 323M and -didst catch me, didst as 
it were steal me from myself? Homer uses an 
expression very similar to the Heb. 25 nx 293, 
Il, xiv, lin. 217, 


Tlaggacis, ἡ τ᾽ EKAEVE NOON συκὰ περ φρόνεοντῶν. 
Alluring speech, that steals the wisest minds. 


IV. In Niph. joined with ὯΝ, to be spoken se- 
cretly, or, as it were, by stealth. occ. Job iv. 12. 

Der. Teutonic knappen, to take unexpectedly, 
Swedish nappa, to seize, Eng. to knap, or nab, 
and perhaps a knave. See Junius, Etymol. 
Anglican. 

PP ! 

Occurs not as ἃ V. in the Hebrew Bible, but 
in Chaldee signifies, to treasure or lay up. As 
a N. mas, plur. in reg. ‘t32 repositories, trea-. 
sure-houses, treasuries. occ. Esth. iii. 9. iy. 7. 
chests, Ezek. xxvii. 24. 

Chald. Asa N. mas. plur. emphat. x99 the 
treasures. Occ. Ezra y. 17. vi. 1. In reg. "15} 
the same. occ. Ezra vii. 20. The word occurs 
only in the above passages of the books of Ezra, 
Esther, and Ezekiel, and therefore is perhaps 
rather a Chaldee than a Hebrew word. 

Der. Latin * gaza, whence Eng. magazine. 
Comp. 4413- | 

YA See under yin, and mys. 

mwa 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, “τ. 

To low or bellow, as a bull or cow. oce. Job vi. 
5. 1 Sam. vi. 12. This word, as well as the 
similar Greek one youw to moan, seems formed 
from the sound. 

Derr. A cow. 

ΡΣ, 

I. To cast away. ‘Thus it is applied in Niph. 





* “ Gaza is a Persian word, and signifies riches,” says 
Servius, in Ain.i. lin. 119. . Curtius says, that the Per- 


sians gave this name to the royal treasure, ““ Pecuniam 
ἊΣ Ἂς τ quam gazam Perse vocant,” Lib. iii. cap. 13. 
edit. Var. 
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to ἃ shield, 2 Sam. i. 21; where ΤΧΧ, 

προσωχιθισθη was dashed against the ground, 

Vulg. abjectus est was cast away (as Horace, 

parmuld non bene relicta)—in Kal, to a cow 

not casting out the male seed. Job xxi. 10. 

Thus Montanus,. and Bochart, vol. ii. 291, 

᾿ς His cow conceives, and does not 5y>* cast out or 
reject (the seed); or else, since both the verbs 
say and 5y2* are masculine, the text may per- 
haps be better rendered, his bull passeth (the 
seed) and doth not loathe (to gender). See the 
following sense and Stockius, and comp. Ezek. 
xvi. 45. . 

Il. To reject with abhorrence or loathing, to loathe. 
Lev. xxvi. 11. Ezek. xvi. 45. As a N. 5ya 
what is loathsome, filth, Ezek. xvi. 5, 955 
we “ in thy natural filth.” Bate’s Crit. Heb. 

Der. A goal, tostart from, Gr. χολη, and Eng. 
gall, from its nauseousness. Also, immediately 

- from the Greek, choler, choleric. 

WA? 

I. With 3 following, to restrain, repress, lay a 
restraint on. It is applied to God’s restraining 
the locusts, Mal. iii. 11.—to his restraining 
the Red sea from flowing in its channel, Psal. 
evi. 9. Comp. Exod. xiv. 21, Transitively, 
—to God’s restraining the corn from growing, 
Mal. ii. 3. Comp. Psal. ix. 6. Ixviii. 31. 
exix. 21. , 

II. With 3 following, to rebuke, check, by 
words. Gen. xxxvii. 10. Ruthii. 16. As Ns. 
fem. mp3 reproof, rebuke. Prov. xiii. 1. Psal. 
xviii. 16, & al. freq. ΓΟ nearly the same. 
oce. Deut. xxviii. 20. 

wya 

I. In Kal, intransitively, to shake, as the earth 
in an earthquake. occ. Ps. xviii. 8. In Hith. 
the same. occ. 2 Sam. xxii. 8. Psal. xviii. 8. 

II. In Kal, to shake, as men with terror. occ. 
Job xxxiv. 20. 

111. In Hith. to shake or totter, as men who 
have drunk strongly intoxicating liquor. occ. 
Jer. xxv. 16; where there is an allusion to the 
*intoxicating draught which used to be given to 
malefactors, just before their execution, to take 
away their senses. 

IV. In Hith. ἐο toss themselves as waters. occ. 
Jer. v. 22. xlvi. 7, 8. 

The above cited texts are all in which the root 
occurs. 

Der. 70 gush, a gust (of wind), Saxon gast a 
spirit (which latter word is in like manner from 
spiro to breathe, move, as the air), whence 
ghost, aghast, ghastly, ghastliness. 

2 See under mp3 


1532. See under m2 


D1 Occurs not as a V. in Hebrew, but 

I. Asa N. 452 some hind of wood, of which 
Noah’s ark was built. occ. Gen. vi. 14, where 
Targ. Onkelos renders it pip the cedar, 
but Fuller, Miscel. lib. iv. cap. 5. and Bochart, 
vol. i. 22, maintain it to be the cypress ; Ist, 
From the appellation ; for if from the Greek 
name κυπάρισσος you take the termination icoos, 





* Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon in Kegaw 11. and 
Σμυρφνίζω. 
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κυπαρ and 4p) will have a near resemblance to 
each other. 2dly, Because, as they prove from 
the ancients, no wood is more durable against 
rot and worms. 3dly, Because, as Bochart 
particularly shows, the cypress was very fit for 
ship-building, and actually used for that pur- 
pose where it grew in sufficient plenty. And 
lastly, Because it abounded in Assyria, where 
Noah probably built the ark. After all, per- 
haps \53 may be a general name for such trees 
as abound with resinous inflammable juices, as 
the cedar, cypress, pine, fir. &c. for 
II. As a N. mp2 sulphur, brimstone (4. d. 
brennestone, or brinnestone, i. e. burning-stone). 
Gen. xix. 24, &al. freq. Itis, I think, always 
applied, or alludes, to that meteorous inflamma- 
ble matter which God rained upon Sodom and 
Gomorrah. The LX X every where render it 
by St» sulphur, as it is also called Ley. xvii. 
29. 


Der. Gr. κυπάρισσος, Lat. cypressus, Eng. 
cypress. 

me A 

I. Yo sojourn,* “ to dwell any where for a time, 
to live as not at home, to inhabit as not in a set- 
tled habitation,” to be a stranger in this sense. 
Genesis xii. 10. xix. 9, xxxii. 4. Judges v. 17, 
And why did Dan > >» dwell in ships ? Psal. v. 
5. yoy Jo ΝὉ the evil shall not dwell, or, even 
sojourn with thee— with thee,” so Targum. 
‘TAY, LXxX σ΄ἀροικήσει σοι shall dwell with thee, 
Vulg. juxta te near thee. Isa. xi. 6, And the 
wolf shall 43 dwell, lodge occasionally (hospita- 
bitur, Montanus), with the lamb. Isaiah xxxiii. 
14, Who >» shall dwell for us (with or in) the 
devouring fire? who 3 shall dwell for us (with 
or in) the everlasting burnings? Asa ὟΝ. Ἵ;, fem. 
in reg. ΓΛ α sojourner, stranger, Gen. xv. 13. 
xxiii. 4. Exod. iii. 22; particularly one who so- 
journed among the Israelites, and embraced the true 
religion, a proselyte, in which sense it is some- 
times opposed to ΤῚΝ a native, one born in the 
land. See Exod. xii. 19, 48, 49. xx. 10. 
Ley. xvi. 29. xvii. 8. Hence we may explain 
Isa. liv. 15, Behold pax 412° 312 none shall so- 
journ or abide (with thee) without me ; whoever 
sojourneth with thee shall fall to thee, i. e. none 
shall enjoy the benefit of living with the church 
of converted Gentiles without my particular 
providence (comp. Acts xvii. 26, 27.) but yet 
the heathen in general, who have this happiness, 
shall be converted. LX X ov ΠΡΟΣΗΛΥ͂ΤΟΙ 
ΠΡΟΣΕΛΕΎΣΟΝΤΑΙ co δι᾽ ἐμου, καὶ ΠΑΡΟΙΚΗ- 
ΣΟΥΣῚ co, καὶ ἐπὶ σε καταφευξονται, behold 
proselytes shall come to thee through me, and 
shall dwell with thee, and shall take refuge 
with thee. Asa N. fem. plur. ny habitations, 
dwellings. occ. Jer. xli. 17, ὉΓΤΎΣΞ NV, ΟΥ ac- 
cording to the Keri, and twenty-eight of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices pana—the dwellings of 
Chimham “ which David had given to Chim- 
ham, the son of Barzillai the Gileadite,” says 
the Targum. See 2 Sam. xix. 37, 38. It is 
probable that in the time of Jeremiah, the 
words were become a proper name, as they are 
taken by the LX X. Asa N. Ὑ2 α dwelling. 





* Johnson’s Dict. 
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So Targ. py their tabernacles. LXX, 
παροικίαις αὐτῶν, and Vulg. habitaculis eorum. 
Psal. lv. 16. Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. sy1279 
peregrinations, sojournings. Gen. xlvii. 9; where 
Jacob speaks to Pharaoh of the days of the years 
of his 129 pilgrimage, and of the days of the 
pilgrimage of his fathers, hereby confessing that 
he was a stranger and pilgrim i the earth; for 
they who say such things declare plainly that they 
seek a country, even a better country, that is, an 
heavenly. See Heb. xi. 13, 14, 16. Compare 
Gen. xxiii. 4. Ley. xxv. 23. 1 Chron. xxix. 15. 
Psal. xxxix. 13. exix. 54. 

11. Asa N. ‘a, in plur. (sometimes) pn; and 
ΤΥ without the 1, a whelp, a cub, generally of 
a lion, Gen. xlix. 9. Ezek. xix. 2. Nah. ii. 13; 
but once of a sea-monster, Lam. iv. 3. It 
seems to denote a young one still abiding with 
its parents or dam ; hence 4: is plainly spoken 
of as inferior to 53. Ezek. xix. 3, 5. 

From Heb. ya is perhaps derived, Eng. a cur. 

III. Several words importing fear, are in the 
Lexicons put under this root, but they belong 
to the root Ἴ2"» which see. 

IV. This root is also rendered to collect, gather 
together, but it does not appear ever to have 
this sense. Isa. liv. 15, above explained, is pro- 
duced as an instance, and other passages, which 
will be found under 752. 

sn. In Hith. to sojourn continually, or for a con- 
tinuance. occ. 1 Kings xvii. 20, where the LX X 
render it by καφοικω, which properly denotes a 
more fixed and durable dwelling than raguxw. 
For Jer. xxx. 23. Hos. vii. 14. 1 Kings vii. 9, 
see under 142. 

ag 

Occurs not as a V. in Hebrew, but in Syriac 
signifies to be leprous, in Arabic, to be scabby. 
Asa N. 352 a scab, scurf, scurvy. occ. Ley. 
xxi. 20. xxii. 22. Deut. xxviii. 27. 

Der. w being prefixed, scurf, scurvy, scrub. 

TH 

In Hith. to scrape oneself. So the LXX, ξυῃ, 
Vulg. raderet. Once, Job ii. 8. The Chal- 
dee, Syriac, and Arabic use the word in the 
same sense. 

Der. To grate, French gratter, to scratch, scrape. 
To gride, “the griding sword.” Milt. Par. 
Lost, b. vi. 1. 329. 

m4 : 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. To excite, move, stir up, as contention. Prov. 
xv. 18. xxviii. 25, where Vulg. jurgia concitat. 
stirs up strife. Proy. xxix. 22, where LXX, 
ἐγείρει veixos, stirs up contention, Vulg. provocat 
rizas, provokes quarrels; and in these, as well 
as in other passages, the final 7 in ΣΤ)" cannot 
be servile, and therefore must be radical ; but 
Psal. cxl. 3, is a plain instance where the ΣΤ is 
dropped, and Ἢ inserted before the second radi- 
cal ; all the day nyandn ὙὙ2) they will stir up 
wars, movebunt bella. So Psal. lix. 4, the 
mighty “Sy 773 stir up (i. 6. war or strife) 
against me, or perhaps in Niph. are stirred up ; 
LX X, ἐπέθεντο, and Vulg. irruerunt, have rushed. 
Psal. lvi. 7, ya.2¥s 12» “ They secretly stir up, 

i, 6. strife,” Bate, or are secretly stirred up. In 
Hith. mr anr_to stir up oneself, i. 6. to war or 
contention. 2 Kings xiy. 10. 2 Chron. xxy, 19. 
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LX X, in 2 Kings ερίξεις contendest, Vulg. in 
both texts provocas, provokest ; wry to war 
is expressed, Dan. xi. 25. So Deut. ii. 5, 5x 
ba wiann ye shall not stir up yourselves 
against them, Vulg. moveamini, be moved ; 
sini in or to war is expressed, Deut. ii. 9, 
24, Ὁ or 5 being understood. Comp. Jer. 1. ° 
24. Asa Ν. fem. sing. in reg. nian moving, 
motion, conflict. occ. Psal. xxxix. 11 

From ΓΤ in this sense, may be derived the 
French guerre, and Eng. war, ‘ 

II.- To raise or draw up, as fishes in a net. oce. 
Hab. i. 15, where LXX εἵλκυσεν, and Vulg. 
traxit, drew. 

111. 70 ruminate, chew the cud, or strictly, to stir - 
or raise it up from the rumen or first stomach. 
Deut. xiy. 8, ΓΤ} x1 and raiseth or raising not 
the cud; according to either translation the 7 
in pha agreeing with sym mas. must here be 
radical. Asa N. ra the cud, or food raised up. 
Ley. xi. 3. tha mbyn bringing up the cud. freq. 
oce. Chewing the cud is avery striking and expres- 
sive emblem of meditating on divine knowledge 
before laid up in the mind, in order that it may 
be the better digested and turned to spiritual 
nourishment ; whence this was one distinctive 
mark of the clean animals. Chewing the cud, 
and meditation, are eyen expressed by the same 
word in Greek and Latin, as well as in English 
by that of rumination. * 

IV. Asa N. man a thrashing-floor, whence 
corn is agitated by thrashing and winnowing to 
separate it from the straw and chaff. So the 
LXX ἅλῳ, and Targ. xix oce. Hag. ii. 19 
or 20. Comp. the following 12. 

nian Joel i. 17, see under 437. 

V. As a N. pha α thrashing-floor.t These 
among the ancient Jews were only, as they are 
to this dayin the East, round level plats of ground 
in the open air, where the corn was trodden out 
by oxen; the Libyce aree of Horace, Ode i. 
lin. 10. (Comp. wt) thus Gideon’s floor, Jud. 
vi. 37, appears to have been in the open air; as 
was likewise that of Araunah the Jebusite, 
2 Sam. xxiv; else it would not have been a proper 
place for erecting an altar, and offering sacrifices, 
ver. 18—25, comp. 1 Chron. xxi. 25; and in 
Hos. xiii. 3, we read of the chaff which is driven 
by the whirlwind 1) from the floor. Comp. 
Dan. ii. 35. And this circumstance of the 
thrashing-floor’s being exposed to the agitation 
of the wind seems to be the principal reason of 
its Hebrew name y>3; which may be farther 
illustrated by the direction which Hesiod 
(Opera et Dies, lin. 597.) gives bis husbandman 
to thrash his corn χώρῳ εν evati, ina place well 
exposed to the wind. From the above account 
it appears that a thrashing-floor (rendered in 
our textual translation a void place) might well 
be near the entrance of the gate of Samaria, and 
that it might afford no improper place for the 
kings of Israel and Judah to hear the prophets in. 
See 1 Kings xxii. 10. 2 Chron. xviii. 9, 

VI. Asa N. 42 rubbish of stones, &c. stirred 





See more in the Rev. W. Jones’s excellent Zoologia 
Ethica, Ρ᾽ 16, printed for Robinson, Paternoster- Row. 
+ See Shaw’s Travels, p. 139, 2d edit. and Goguet’s Ori- 
gin of Laws, ἅς, vol. i. p. 94, edit. Edinburgh. 
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and broken off from the rocks by miners In search- 
ing for gold and silver ore. occ. Job xxviii. 4, 
a torrent breaketh forth from the rubbish (comp. 
under pop IV). Isa. xxvii. 9, as stones of rubbish, 


beaten to pieces; LX X, ὡς κονιαν λεπτὴν as small 


dust ; but in this latter text thirty of Dr Ken- 
nicott’s codices read ἡ"), and the Syriac version 
has xw5> lime (and so our Eng. translat.) and 
lime might perhaps be called >», from the re- 
markable agitation it undergoes when water is 
poured on it. And hence may be deduced. 

VIL. Chald. Asa N. emphat. xa the plaster 
made of lime. So Theodotion zowaux occ. 
Dan. v. 5, where see Harmer’s Observat. vol. 
i. p. 191, &e. 

VIIL As ἃ Ν. 7101}, and in construction 15; the 
throat, or more strictly, the windpipe, through 
which the breath is continually moving backwards 
and forwards. Psal. vy. 10. exv. 7. exlix. 6. 
Ezek. xvi. 11, & al. In Jer. ii. 25, for Fo 
in the printed text, thirty-six of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices read: ἸΣΥ Δ. 

IX. To saw, cut with a saw. It occurs not 
simply as a V. in this sense (see below 2), 
but hence as a N. pan, plur. nyan α saw, from 
the manner of its action by continual agita- 
tion. occ. 2 Sam. xii. 31. 1 K. vii. 9. 1 Chron. 
xx. 3. Hence perhaps, 

X. Asa N. ma a gerah, the smallest weight 
among the Hebrews, which according to Bishop 
Cumberland was equal to 10.95 or very nearly 
11 grains ; but this calculation seems too large, 
as it would raise the weight of the shekel of 
which it was the 20th part, (Exod. xxx. 13, & 
al.) and of the talent of which the shekel was 
the 3000th part, much too high to be reconciled 
to some passages of Scripture. Michaelis, 
Supplem. p. 367, accordingly reckons the 
yerah to be equal to no more than 4.62, or 
nearly 43 grains. Bishop Cumberland makes 
its value in silver to be nearly 13d. English, 
but according to Michaelis it must be less than 
the half of this. A silver penny of his present 
majesty George III. weighs nearly 7 grains, 
and consequently the gerah was, according to 
Michaelis, nearly equal to % of a silver penny. 
The gerah seems to be denominated from this 
root as resembling in smallness the dust which 
a saw makes from wood. Thus the smallest 
coin among the Greeks was called asrra» from 
λεσιτος little, minute; and our ancestors had in 
like manner a coin denominated a mite for the 
same reason, equal to about one-third of our 
modern farthing. Exod. xxx. 13. Lev. xxvii. 
25. Num. iii. 47, xviii. 16. Ezek. xlv. 12. 
From the Hebrew ὕΤῚΣ may not improbably be 
derived the Gr. yeu a very little, the French ad- 
verb guére, little, not much. 

XI. Asa N. fem. sing. in reg. ΣΥΝ @ small 
coin or piece of money ; probably the same as 
the gerah, for both the Targum and LXX 
render it by the same word as they do the He- 
brew πὴ. Once, 1 Sam. ii. 36. 

392 With the last radical doubled, to express the 
intenseness of the action. 

I. In Hith. to agitate itself, or be agitated vio- 
lently. oce. Jer. xxx. 23, W32N Awd a violent 
whirlwind; LXX, ereepouevn whirling ; Vulg. 

ruens rushing. 
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Hence Gr. γαργαιρω to vibrate, palpitate. 

II. In Hith. to stir up oneself violently, to con- 
tention namely. oce. Hos. vii. 14, And they did 
not cry to me with their hearts, when they howled 
upon their beds for corn and wine, 10" V0" 
sa they stirred up or exasperated themselves, 
they rebelled against me. But in this text one 
of Dr Kennicott’s MSS. and one old printed 
edition now read ὙΤ ΤΊΣ", as another MS. did 
originally, and one now reads ὙΤ τὴν. These 
readings are favoured by the LX X version, 
tri σίτῳ καὶ οινῳ narersuvovro they cut or slashed 
themselves for corn, and wine. So Martin’s 
French translation, Ils se dechiquetent pour le 
Sroment, et le bon vin. Comp. Jer. xli. 5, and 
“ΤῚΣ I. under ‘2. 

Il. 70 saw, cut with a saw. Comp. above, un- 
der 742 IX. It occurs as a particip. Huph. 
fem. plur. nya sawed. 1 Kings vii. 9. 

Seas occurs not as a V.in this reduplicate form, 

ut 

I. Asa N. fem, plur. in reg. ΓΔ) the throat 
or neck, or more properly, the parts of the wind- 
pipe, through which the breath passes and 
repasses. Comp. above 113. occ. Prov. i. 9. 
ie 8,225) vin: 2h: 

Hence the Gr. yagyaeewv the throat, windpipe, 
γαργαριζω. Lat. gargarizo, &c. and Eng. gargar- 
ism, gargle. 

11. Asa N. mas. plur. oan berries or fruits 
left at the top of a branch, and consequently 
tossed or agitated by the wind, q. d. shakers. 
oce. Isa. xvii. 6, 

rm 

I. To cut off. The VY. is used in the same 
sense in Arabic. It occurs once in Niph. Ps. 
xxxi. 23, according to the printed text, but 
eight of Dr Kennicott’s codices read "122. 

II. Asa N. 12 an instrument to cut with, an 
axe or hatchet. occ. Deut. xix. 5. xx. 19, 1 K. 
vi. 7. Isa. x. 15, 

ba 

Occurs not as a VY. in Hebrew, but hence in 
Arabic the V. is used for being stony, full of 
stones, and the N. for a stone ; and from the 
Hebrew root we likewise have not only the Gr. 
xAnoos, Which properly denotes the stone or 
pebble used in casting lots, and the glarea, but 
more plainly the Armorie grauel, and English 
gravel. 

AsaN. 59 a lot, plur. fem. ΓΛ) 2 or m553. 

I. The stone or mark itself which was cast into 
the urn or vessel, and by the leaping out of 
which (when the vessel was shaken) before 
another of a similar kind, the affair was decided. 
See inter al. Ley. xvi. 8—10, Num. xxxiii. 
54. Josh. xvi. 1. xix. 1, & seq. Prov. xvi. 33. 
Isa. xxxiv. 17. Jon. i. 7, and comp. Greek ἡ 
and English Lexicon in zangs. 

II. Somewhat determined by lot, an inheritance, 
portion. Jud. i, 3. Psal. exxy. 3. See Num. 
xxvi. 55, 56. 

III. From the Arabic 542, which is in Camus 
explained by a stone, a place rough with stones, 
Schultens on Prov. xix. 19, thinks that the 
root denotes rough hardness, or to express it 
in one English word, ruggedness. Hence he 
interprets the text, Let him who is rough, or 
rugged, to wrath, i. e. of a rough, rugged dispo. 





D7 


sition easily exasperated to wrath, suffer the 
punishment ; for, &c. _ But to this interpreta- 
tion, Michaelis, Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 
353, objects, that the Arabic has not roughness 
itself under this root, but only an original from 
whence it might perhaps be denominated. 
He therefore says that the textual reading 5x, 
might much more easily be explained, sors ira- 
cundiz reportat damnum vel mulctam, the 
lot of anger gets damage. I own this interpreta- 
tion, especially if we add the following context, 
does not appear to me very easy. Besides, the 
word for Jot is, I believe, in every other text of 
scripture 5312 not Ὁ», except in Jud. i. 3, 
where it is used with a suffix, and where 
twenty-seven of Dr Kennicott’s codices now 
read "5112, as eight more did originally. But 
I am now to observe, that in Prov. xix. 19, 
not only the Keri, but at least thirty-three of 
Dr Kennicott’s codices read 512 great, that 
Theodotion has here usyarcbuuos high-spirited, 
and Vulg. impatiens, impatient, and that our 
English translation, a man of great wrath, 
makes a very good sense. . 

Der. Gr. κληρος, cleros, (a lot, by which word 
the LXX generally render the Heb. 5513,) 
whence Eng. clerk, clerical, clergy. 

D1) 

The meaning of the word seems to be, to bare, 
make bare or clean from somewhat before adher- 
ing. The Syriac uses it for cutting off; the 
Arabic, for taking off or away, paring off, par- 
ticularly for cutting or plucking off the clusters 
of dates from the palm-tree, and so stripping it. 

I. To make bare or clean as a bone from the 
flesh adhering to it, to pick it, as we say. occ. 
Num. xxiy. 8, Ὁ." omnnyyp and shall pick 
their bones, Zeph. iii. 3. Our English trans- 
lation of the latter part of this verse is ambigu- 
ous; but probably it was intended to express 
that those wolves were not employed so long as 
till the morrow in gnawing the bones, for that 
before that time they had devoured the prey, 
flesh, skin, bones and all, as wolves* common- 
ly do. And this not only makes a good sense, 
but leaves to the particle 5, denoting time, its 
usual signification. Comp. Deut. xvi. 4. To 
this sense the LXX paraphrase the words, 
οὐχ, ὑπελίποντο εἰς πρωΐ, they left not to the 
morning ; so Vulg. non relinquebant in mane. 
Martin’s French translation in Zeph. iii. 3, 
runs thus—et ses gouverneurs sont des loups du 
soir, qui ne quittent point les os, pour lesronger 
au matin,—and her governors are evening 
wolves, who quit not the bones to gnaw them 
in the morning. Hence 

11. Asa N. δ᾽) a larger bone. occ. Job xl. 13 
or 18, Proy. xvii. 22. xxv. 15. Gen. xlix. 14, 
Dia WDM an ass of bone, a bony, strong ass. 

III. Joined with mibynn the stairs, 2 Kings 
ix. 13. it seems used for the bare stairs, i. e. 
where there was no canopy, throne, seat, or 
the like. The LXX, according to the 
Alexandrian copy, render the words ἕνα cw» 
ἀναβαθμων one of the stairs. So likewise 
Symmachus. 





* See Brookes’s Nat. Hist, vol. i p. 199. 
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IV. To make bare or clean, as the pieces of a 
broken cup from. the lees of wine adhering to 
them. occ. Ezek. xxiii, 34. Comp. Psal. 
Ixxy. 8. ; 

Der. The northern grim and grum. See Juni- 
us, Etymol. Anglican. 

Δ See under τὴ V. and VIIL. 

ohaP . . 
To break or wear to pieces. occ. Psal. cxix. 20. 
Lam. iii. 16: The word is used in the same 
sense in Syriac and Arabic. See Castell and 
Michaelis, Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. 

Ya 
To subtract, withhold. 

I. In Kal, to subtract, abate, diminish. Exod. 
ν. 8, 19. xxi. 10. Deut. iv. 2. xii. 32. Isa. xv. 
2, and every beard my i 2 (according ‘to the 
Complutensian edition, and fourteen of Dr 
Kennicott’s MSS.) diminished, i. e. partly cut 
off, in token of mourning. Jer. xlviii. 37, 
where twenty-three of Dr Kennicott’s codices 
have the word fully Στ Ὑ 15, and three have now 
tytn, and two others had originally my1t2 with 
at. Comp. under yp; II. In Niph. to be 
diminished. Eixod. v. 11. . 

11. To diminish, make small. Job xxxvi. 27. 
For Ὁ)» he maketh small the drops of water. 
Asa N. fem. plur. my san narrowed rests, re- 
batements, in building. occ. 1 K. vi. 6. 

III. In Kal, to withhold. Job xv. 4, 8. xxxvi. 
7. In Niph. to be withholden. Num. ix. 7. 

IV. In Niph. to be subtracted, taken away. 
Num. xxvii. 4. xxxvi. 3, 4 

A 

I. To wrap or roll together, down or away. occ. 
Jud. v. 21, where LX X εξεσυρεν drew away. 

II. Asa N. A 2x the fist clenched, or wrapt to- 
gether. So LXX, συγμη, and Vulg. pugnus. 
oce. Exod. xxi. 18. Isa. lviii. 4. 

III. Asa N. fem. plur. in reg. "ΓΞ 22 clods, 
concretions of earth. occ. Joel i. 17. 


Der. Garb, wrap, gripe, grope, grapple. 


wu 
I. In Kal, to expel, drive, or thrust out, or away. 
Gen. iii. 24. Exod. ii. 17, & al. Also, to 
be driven or thrust out. Exod. xii. 39. It is 
applied to corn forced out of the ear. Lev. ii. 
14, 16. Eng. transl. beaten out. _As a V. 
Infin. in the Chaldee form, (like mxwn Ezek. 
xvii. 9.) with > it postfixed, Awan to cast it 
out, Ezek. xxxvi. 5. 

Asa N. fem. plur. in reg. snw5n, rendered by 
the LX X, xaradvvacrsiay domineering tyranny, 
and in our translation, exactions ; but more 
properly in the margin, expulsions, as denoting 
such oppressions and cruelties as drove their 
poor brethren out of their country. occ. Ezek. 
xly. 9. Comp. ch. xxxiv. 4—6, 21. 

II. 70 drive, cast, or throw, out or up, as the 
troubled waters of the sea do mire and dirt. 
oce. Isa. lvii. 20, where’ Theodotion «ποβαλ- 
asra: casts out. In Niph. to be driven out of 
its place, as the sea in a storm. occ. Isa. lvii. 
20.—as the land in an earthquake. occ. Amos 
viii. 8. Comp. ch. i. 1. 

111. 70 thrust out, put away, divorce, as a man 
his wife. Gen. xxi. 10. Ley. xxi. 7, 14, & al. 
IV. Asa participial noun whan a suburb which 
is without the city. Ley. xxv. 34, & al. freq. 


ww 


V. To put or thrust forth, as vegetables, which 
effect is attributed to the dunar, as well as to 
the solar, light. Deut. xxxiii. 14, The precious 
(produce) osm>* wa thrust forth by the fluxes 
of light from the moon. And this point of true 
philosophy, namely, the effect of the /unar light 
in vegetation, we find clearly preserved in the 
Orphic Hymn to Agrsuis or the moon, lin. 14. 


“-ΑΓΟΥ͂ΣΑ ΚΑΛΟΥΣ χαῤπου; ΑΠΟ yang. 
Thou dbringest from the earth the goodly fruits, 


So Horace lib. iv. ode 6, lin. 39, calls the in- 
creasing moon, prosperam frugum, propitious or 
Papers to the fruits. 
rom this root in this view Ceres (the 2 being, 
by an easy and common variation, changed into 
C) appears to have had her name, Every one 
knows she was among the Romans the goddess 
of husbandry; and it has been thought by 
many that Virgil, at the beginning of his first 
Georgic, invokes the moon under this name: 


“Vos, O clarissima mundi 
Lumina, labentem ca@lo que ducitis annum, 
Liber et alma Ceres; vestro si munere Tellus 
Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit arista, 
Poculaque inventis Acheloia miscuit wvis. 


O ye resplendent lights of heaven, who lead 
Throughout its varying forms the a year, 
Liber and Ceres! by whose gift the eart 

For acorns teems with corn, and joyous yields 
For water’s tasteless draught the generous wine. 


And though I apprehend the interpretation 
which makes Ceres in this passage equivalent 
to the moon to be erroneous,* yet it may be 
worth remarking, that Macrobius, Saturnal. 
lib. i. cap. 18, observes that Virgil speaks thus 
of Liber and Ceres, because he knew the for- 
mer to be the sun, and the latter the moon, 
* gui pariter,” says he, “ fertilitatibus glebe, et 
maturandis frugibus vel nocturno temperamento 
vel diurno calore moderantur,” which together 
influence the fertility of the soil, and the ripening 
of the fruits, the one by her nightly tempera- 
ment, the other by his diurnal heat. 

And of the opinions of the ancients concerning 
the efficiency of the moon, not only on vegetable 
but on animal life, the reader may see much 
more in Vossius, De Orig. et Progr. Idol. 
lib. ii. cap. 18, towards the end, and in Jab- 
lonski’s Pantheon Aigypt. lib. iii. cap. i. ὃ 4. 
And though some of the effects formerly 
ascribed to her influence seem fanciful, yet 
others are too notorious to be denied ; and it 
might well employ the pains and attention of 
the philosopher to investigate the real influence 
of the moon on sublunary bodies. 

Der. Grass. 

wa 

Occurs not in the simple form as a V. in Heb. 
but in Syriac signifies, to touch, feel, search by 
feeling, &c. For the N. wn for wi, Job vil. 
5, see ay wo 11. 

ww> to feel for over and over again, grope for. 
So Tek doce. occ. Tear lit: 10, (κε αὶ 





* See Martyn’s Note on Georgie. i. lin. 5. 
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Dw, 

I. In Arabic signifies, according to Castell, 
«¢ Cum labore incubuit rei, to de or an hard 
upon,” or according to Schultens, (MS. Orig. 
Heb.) wi Gravem esse, gravitate premere, 
pressius incumbere, βριθειν, to be heavy, press 
with weight, lie heavy upon.” The V. seems 
to have the same sense in Heb. Job xxxvii. 
6, which perhaps may be best interpreted, 
When he says to the snow, that (is) the earth, 
sum own and makes the rain heavy, ow 
ὙΠ ΤΥ ΟἿΣ even makes heavy the showers of his 
strength. ‘Or’ ἘΠΙΒΡΙΣΗ͂ Ass ouGeos, as Homer 
expresses it, Il. y. lin. 91. It is well known 
that the rains in Judea and the neighbouring 
countries are extremely violent and heavy.* 
Comp. 1 Kings xviii. 41, 44, 45. Cant. ii. 1]. 
As a particip. fem. paoul Kal. mw) rained 
upon. oce, Ezek. xxii, 24. So Vulg. com- 
pluta. As a participle mas. plur. Hiph. 
onward sending rain. occ. Jer. xiy. 22, Asa 
N. ow? heavy rain. Gen. vii. 12. Ley. xxvi. 4. 
1 Kings xvii. 7, & al. freq. Plur. o-nws ren- 
dered in our translation great rain, Ezra x. 9; 
and much rain. Ezra x. 13. 

II. Chald. Asa N. ow. (perhaps from Heb. 
w3 to feel) a body, a palpable substance. Daniel 
iii, 27. iv. 30,& al. It occurs in the Targums 
in the same sense, in which is also used the 
Syriac Ὁ and xnw. 

na 

Occurs not as a verb in Hebrew, but in Arabic 
is used for cutting, beating, or pounding. 

I. Asa N. no plur. nina a wine-press, a large 
vessel in which they used to press their grapes by 
treading. oce. Neh. xiii. 15. Isa. baii, 2. Lam. 
i. 15. Joel iii. 18, oriv. 13. In this last pas- 
sage it is distinguished from ovap» ¢he vats or 
lakes which received the liquor from the press 
(comp. under qo7 V.); but in Jud. vi. 11, na 
seems to comprehend the whole place or building. 

If we may judge from the name Gethsemane 
(πο na a press. for oil) Mat. xxvi. 36, the 
Jews applied na to the οὐ: as well as to the 
wine-press. 

Il. As aN. nena “ occurs thrice, in the 8th, 
SIst, and 84th Psalms, as the title or subject 
matter of them. The word regularly, as de- 
rived from na, signifies wine-pressing, or the 
treading of the wine-press, i. e. when in the— 
spiritual metaphor the Redeemer comes to exe- 
cute vengeance on the enemy, and bring salvation 
to his redeemed, as Isa. Ixiii, 4,” Bate’s Crit. 


Heb. 
PLURILITERALS. 
Or Words of more than three Letters beginning 
with 3. 
by 


Bolled, i. 6. podded or in pod. UXX σπερματιξην 





* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 5, 31; vol. 111. 
p. 26, 27; vol. iv. p. 354, 356, and Russell’s Nat. Hist, of 
Aleppo, p. 148, and following. 
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seeding. Once Exod. ix. 31, where it is 
spoken of flax, and answers to ΒᾺΝ being in ear 
of barley, and from 3 protuberant, and 15y to 
ascend, it well expresses the formation of that 
globous fruit or pod on the top of the stalk of 
flax, which succeeds the flower, and contains the 
seed. 

9273 Chald. 

The same as the following 4a, 1 being changed 
into τ after the Chaldee manner, a treasurer. 
oce. Dan. iii, 2, 3. 

qn 
A Chaldee or Persic N. a treasurer, from 12} to 
treasure, lay up, (the 5 being dropped as in the 
Persic, Greek, and Latin, gaza) and 41 pure 
(comp. 3132.) occ. Ezra i, 8, vii. 21. So Tar- 
gum on Esth. x. 3. 


709) 

I know not the composition of this word, unless 
perhaps it be from the Hebrew 5:1 α roundish 
mass, and tiny from my to subsist, stand firm, 
the y being dropped in the composition, as in 
mbuy (which see) for νον. ΤΥ is, how- 
ever, certainly used in Arabic, and is in that 
language applied to a rock, to a hard man, to 
camels growing old, to weigh, a burden, afflic- 
tion. See Castell. 

Job iii. 7, Lo, let that night be ὝΥ a rock, i. 
e. let the darkness of it be concreted to the ut- 
most degree, that it may become like a rock, 

“let not 7225 a vibration of light come in it. 
See Exod. x. 21. Wisd. xvii. 5, and compare 
under “x. 

Job xxx. 3, in want ΤΥ ἸΒΞΞῚ and in hard, 
severe, extreme hunger, literally, in famine of 
the rock, where nothing will grow. 

Isa. xlix. 21, it is spoken of the church, con- 
sidered as desolate, bereaved of children, 
ΣΤ ΤΉ ΣῚ and rocky, i. e. barren as the rock, 
non pariens, not bearing, says the Vulg. 

Job xv. 34, For the congregation of the profli- 
gate (shall be) 152 a rock, i. e. barren and 

. desolate like a rock. So Aquila and Theodo- 
tion, axaeros unfruitful ; Vulg. sterilis, barren. 
Comp. ver. 35. Ecclus xl. 15.—unelean roots 
(are) ex ἀκροτόμου IIETPA® upon a hard rock, 
and consequently cannot grow. 

The above cited are all the passages wherein the 
word occurs. 

wick. 

Asa N. a treasury, “for the most precious 
things,” saith Marius, from 12} to treasure up, 

ΔΗ qr pure. Once. 1 Chron. xxviii. 1]. 
Comp. 213. 

97 See under m2 


Ἴ 


ΝῚ CHALD. 

A pronoun, answering to the Hebrew my this, 
and corrupted from it by substituting, as usual 
in Chaldee, + for τ, and x for m. occ. Dan. iy. 
27. vii. 8. 
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ἽΝ 


Repeated, (like Heb. m1) this and that, one and 
the other. occ. Dan. v. 6. vii ἢ 


vii. 8. 

ὩΝῚ 

To faint or fail, through weariness, hunger, or 
terror. occ. Psal. lxxxviii. 10. Jer. xxxi. 12, 
25. Asa N. ax fainting from terror. occ. 
Job xli. 13 or 22. Strength dwelleth on his 
neck, and fainting exulteth before him, i. e. as 
soon as men see him they immediately faint. 
But both the image and the expression in Job 
are wonderfully sublime. As a N. }\axt 
faintness. occ. Deut. xxviii. 65. 

Der. Latin debilis, whence debility, &e. 


ANT 

1. To be troubled, to be in commotion, or agita- 
tion. Hence as a N. fem. xt agitation, 
commotion, as of the sea. Jer. xlix. 23. Comp. 
Isa. lvii. 20. ~ 
II. To be troubled, disturbed in mind. 1 Sam. ix. 
5. Psal. xxxviii. 19. As a N. fem. pox 
trouble, uneasiness. Prov. xii. 25. 

III. As a N. ox (from the Heb. 37) fish. 
oce. Neh. xiii. 16. And perhaps the word is 
here used as the Tyrians pronounced it. 


TINT 

With a radical, but omissible, 7. 

I. In Kal, to fly. occ. Deut. xxviii. 49. Jer. 
xlviii. 40. xlix. 22. Psal. xviii. 11. In the 
three former passages it is applied to the flying 
of an eagle, in which there are two circumstan- 
ces especially remarkable; Ist, The rapidity 
with which it rushes on its prey (which is 
noticed in Scripture, Hab. i. 8. 2 Sam. i. 23. 
Lam. iv. 19, & al.) 2dly, Its peculiar man- 
ner of fully expanding its wings, from which the 
Greek poets called it σανυπσερος, and which is 
particularly mentioned in the two texts of Jer- 
emiah above quoted ; so likewise, Psal. xviii. 
11. appears from the context to be intended as 
a description rather of majesty and pomp, than 
of swiftness ; and Deut. xxviii. 49, may as well 
refer to the wide spreading as the rapid motion 
of the Jews’ enemies. Comp, ver. 51, 52. 

ΤΙΝ τ then as a V. will signify, to fly with wings 
expanded, In Hiph. to cause to fly away, ina 
figurative sense. occ. 2 Kings xvii. 21. But 
observe, that not only the Keri, but the Com- 
plutensian edition, and fourteen more of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices read in this text m1™ and 
drove or thrust, which also seems preferable. 
So LXX, εξεωσεν. ; 

II. Asa Ν. mx α kite or glede, so Vulg. mil- 
vus, which is remarkable for flying, or, as it 
were, sailing in the air, with expanded wings. 
Thus our English glede is from the V. to glide. 
See Junius, Etymol. Anglic. oce. Ley. xi. 14, 
where it is joined with the > x vulture; and 
Hasselquist tells us, Travels, p. 194, that near 
Grand Cairo, in Egypt, the vultures ‘ assemble 
with the kites every morning and evening, there 
to receive the alms of fresh meat left them by 
the legacies of great men.” In Ley. xi. 14, six 
of Dr Kennicott’s codices read 7x10 

Der. A daw, Qu? 


}8'T See under 11 
“NT See under 47 


Ν 


27 


a 
I. To murmur, mutter, grumble. It occurs not 
asa V. in Kal, but as a participle plur. fem. 
Hiph. nas causing to murmur or complain. 
Ley. xxvi. 16, wp) mat causing the ani- 
mal frame to murmur, groan, or the like. As 
a N. with a formative x, ΞῪΝ a causing to 
murmur or groan. occ. 1 Sam. ii. 33, nx astxd 
ἼΦ59 for the causing of thy frame to groan; 
where Dr Kennicott’s Bible furnishes no va- 
rious reading on atxd. Comp. witx, Isaiah 
xxviii. 28, under wt I. As a N. fem. στῶ τ 
and in reg. nat a murmuring, muttering, an evil 
report, which is frequently propagated in a low 
muttering tone. Gen. xxxvii. 2, And Joseph 
xa‘ brought Ayn Ona Nx their evil report ἕο 
their father, i. e. the evil report or murmuring 
that went about of them; as Prov. xxv. 10. 
qnat is the murmuring or evil report that goes 
about of thee. .Num. xiii. 32, pox nat ies 
and they caused to go forth a murmuring or evil 
report (concerning) the land—5x among the 
children of Israel. Comp. Num. xiv. 36, 37. 
II. Asa N. 359 or 31 the bear, q. ἃ. the mur- 
murer, grumbler, or growler, from his remark- 
able grumbling or growling, especially when 
hungry or enraged. ‘“ La voix de l’ours est un 
grondement, un gros murmure, souvent mele 
d’un fremissement de dents qu'il fait surtout 
lorsque on Jirrite.” Buffon, Hist. Nat. tom. 
viii. p. 31, 12mo. Comp. Isa. lix. 11. This 
growl the Latin writers expressed by gemitus, 
because it is a disagreeable mournful sound. 
So Horace, Epod. xvi. lin. 51, 


Nec vespertinus circumgemit ursus ovile. 
Nor growls around the fold the evening bear. 


Ovid, Metam. lib. -ii. lin. 483, &c. of Callisto 
changed into a she-bear, 


---..ν σου iracunda, minaxque, 
Plenaque terroris rauco de guttuwre fertur.— 
Assiduoque suos gemitu testata dolores. 


From her hoarse throat proceeds a horrid voice, 
And with perpetual grow/ attests her griefs. 


And as the Hebrew name of this animal is 
taken from his growling, so Varro deduces his 
Latin name ursus by an onomatopeeia from the 
noise he makes, “ Ursi Lucana origo, vel, unde 

illi, nostri ab ipsius voce.” See more in Bo- 
chart, vol. ii. 809, 810. 1 Sam. xvii. 34. Prov. 
xvii. 12, & al. freq. Besides the great white 

- ice-bear, there are, at least, two other species of 
bears found in the old world; the one black or 
blackish, peculiar to the northern climates ; 
the other, brown, red, reddish, or fallow, found 
in the more southern parts, particularly in 
Arabia: the former of these are by no means 
carnivorous, but the latter are so. It is evi- 
dent therefore that this latter is the species 
mentioned in Scripture. See 1 Sam. xvii. 34. 
2K. ii. 24. Dan. vii. 5. Comp. Buffon, 
Hist. Nat. tom. viii. p. 19, 20, 25. 

It is certain, from the construction of 2 K. ii. 
24, that ovat plur. with a masculine termina- 
tion, is there used for she-bears; and one 
might suspect that a4 or 3) sing. signifies 
likewise a she-bear, in 2 Sam. xvii. 8. Prov. 
xvii. 12. Hos. xiii. 8, because this animal is 
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eminent for her intense affection to her young 
ones, and dreadfully furious when deprived of 
them, as many writers have observed,* whereas 
the he-bear does not appear at all remarkable 
in this respect. Accordingly the Vulg. in the 
three last cited texts, renders the Heb. word 
by ursa, and the LXX in Sam. by wonros. 
But then it must be observed that in all these 
texts, at or 277 is construed with 5y5y mas. 
and therefore must be masculine also. See 
therefore under bay III. 

aa In a transitive sense, to cause to murmur 
or mutter repeatedly. occ. Cant. vii. 9, as good 
wine ὌΝ)" ΒΦ 3rv7T causing the lips of those 
that sleep to mutter or murmur “ as people do 
[in dreams] or betwixt sleeping and waking ; 
oe especially when warm with generous wine.” 

ate. 

Der. * Goth. dubo. Islandic dufa, Eng. dove, 

from their murmuring. 


827 

Occurs not as a V. but asa N. xn strength. 
So the Targum »pn, and LX X σχυς. Once 
Deut. xxxiii. 25. 


727 Chald. 

From the Heb. mat, τ being, as usual, changed 
into 1, to sacrifice. occ. Ezra vi. 3, “1 ἼΩΝ 
pmat yrmat the place where they (were) sacri- 
ficing sacrifices. Asa N. fem. ana‘ an αἴ. 
tar. oce. Ezra vii. 17. 


127 Chald. 

ccurs not as a Y. but the idea seems to be, to 
place or lay in rows. For hence, as a N. 4379, 
plur. poatp a row, layer. occ. Ezra vi. 4. It 
is used also in Targum Jonath. Hosea ii. 16. 
Ezek. xlvi. 23, in which last cited passage it 
answers to Heb. 310 a row. 


527 

Gees ὍΝ vane V.in Hebrew, but is retained 
in Arabic, and signifies, to dry, dry up, wither. 

I. Asa N. fem. 7153+, in ae oer cake or 
lump of dried figs. oce. 1 Sam. xxx. 12. 2 Κὶ. 
xx. 7. Isa. xxxviii. 21. Mas, plur. oda. oce. 
1 Sam. xxy. 18. 1 Chron. xii. 40. 

II. ὈΞῪ nea is mentioned, Jer. xlviii. 22, as 
a city or place in the territories of Moab ; 
whence it should seem that they had a temple 
dedicated to the heavens under the attribute of 
drying or preserving fruits for man’s use and 
benefit.+ -And this, we may observe, would be 
particularly beneficial to the Moabites, whose 
country abounded in excellent grapes. See Isa. 
xvi. 8—10. Jer. xlviii. 26, 32, 33, 


pt 

I. To adhere, cleave, cleave together, stich close. 
Job xxxviii. 38. Prov. xviii. 24. It is con- 
strued with the particles 5x, 5 and 5, in the 
sense of to, unto—with 5x Jer. xiii 1]. Ezek. 
iii. 26.—with 5 Psal. xliv. 26. cii. 6, & al. 
freq.—with 3 Gen. ii. 24. xxxiv. 3. Deut. iy. 








* See Bochart, as above, Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacr. on 2 
Sam. xvii. 8. Buffon, Hist. Nat. tom. viii. 28, 29. Capt. 
Cook’s last Voyage, vol. iii. p. 307. 

+ See Junius, Etymol. Anglic. 

} See Hutchinson’s Trinity of the Gentiles, p. 501, & 
seq. i 
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4. x. 20. xiii. 5. 2 Kings v. 27. As a Ν. 
prt a joint in armour. 1 Kings xxii, 34. 2 
Chron. xviii. 33. 

II. Soder. occ. Isa. xli. 7, where pat may be 
considered either as a V. to soder, or rather as 
a N. soder, and so the sentence be rendered as 
in the margin of our translation, and by Bishop 
Lowth, saying of the soder, it is good. Comp. 
Job xli. 15 or 23. 

III. In Kal and Hiph. to join, overtake. Gen. 
xxxi. 23. Jud. xx. 42. Comp. Gen. xix. 19. 

IV. With nx following, to pursue hard after. 
We say in Eng. ἐο stick close to, in the same 
sense, | Sam. xiv. 22. 1 Chron. x. 2. Jer. 
ΧΙ, 16. 

727 

I, The primary notion of this root, I apprehend 
with Cocceius to be, to drive, lead, bring, agere, 
ducere ; as it likewise often signifies in Chal- 
dee and Syriac. See Castell. Psal. xviii. 48, 
42° and he brought, or drove, the people under 
me. So, Montanus, duxit, LXX ὑποταξας 
subjecting, and Vulg. subdis puttest under. (In 
2 Sam. xxii. 48, the word for 45 in the Psalm 
is tm subduing.) Psal. xlvii. 4, where LX X 
ὑπεταξε, and Vlg. subjecit, hath subjected, 
Montanus, ducet shall bring. Asa N. τα 
driving. Isa. y. 17, The lambs shall feed 
D 37D according to their driving, i. e. where 
they are driven or led, Montanus, juxta ductum 
suum. Comp. Mic. ii. 12. Asa N. 524m a 
wilderness, an uncultivated and comparatively 
barren country, chiefly used for driving cattleinto 
tofeed. See Exod. iii. 1. 1 Sam. xvii. 28. xxy. 
21. Comp. Luke xy. 4, and under px I. 

II. Asa N. fem. plur. ny3 floats or rafts of 
timber driven along by oars, &c. occ. 1 Kings 
v. 9 or 23. So LXX, cysdias. Compare 2 
Chron. ii. 15 or 16, where the correspondent 
Hebrew word to nv137 in 1 Kings, is ΠΥ̓ΤΟΒῚ 
rendered. likewise by the LX X σχεδιαις. 

III. Asa N. ἼΞ is used for the celestial fluid 
or light, on account of its activity, whether 
operating with that milder influence which melts 
the ice, or with that resistless impetuosity which 
in lightning bears down every thing before it. 
Psal, exlvii. 18, He sendeth forth his ice like 
morsels ; who can stand before his cold? He 
sendeth out his \2, and melteth them; he blow- 
eth with his wind, the waters flow. Hab. iii. 4, 
5, And the brightness (was) as the light—Be- 
Sore him went 7237, and yy a flashing fire went 

forth at his feet. See Bate’s Crit. Heb. pp. 
126, 127. 

IV. As a N. fem. 24, plur. 0455 a bee, 
from the * admirable order and conduct by 
which they are /ed in their various works, of 
which see Virgil, Georgic. iv. at the beginning ; 
Nature Displayed, vol. i. pages 94, 106; and 





* “ Apis Hebraice TNA, Chaldaice NVA dicitur a 
mirabili ductu et ordine :—— Politicum enim est hoc 
animaleulum, reges habens et populos, et urbes et 
pretoria. De quibus'e Grecis potissimum consulendi, 
Aristoteles, Zlianus, et Scriptores Geoponicay; ut e 
Romanis, Varro, Virgilius, Plinius; ef ex Arabibus, 
Damir, et Alkazuinius ; guorwm scrinia in argumento 
tam trito mihi compilare non vacat.’’ Bochart, vol. ii. 
502, Comp. Shakspeare’s King Henry V. act i. scene 2, 
towards the middle. 
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comp. under ‘ys IV. occ. Deut. i. 44. Judges 
xiy. 8. Psal. exviii. 12. Isa. vii. 18. With 
Isa. vii. 18, 19, may be compared Homer’s 
simile descriptive of the multitude of the Gre- . 
cian forces pouring from the ships and tents, 
IL. ii. lin. 87, 


Hite εθνεω εἰσι! μελισσαων edie, 
Πετρὴς τεῷ γλαφυξης αἰεὶ νέον ἐρχομοένοζων, 
Βοτρυδὸν δὲ πετοντοῦ ἐπ᾿ ὠνθεσιν εἰαρινοισὶν» 
Αἱ μεν σ᾽ ενθα ἅλις πεποτηοται, αἱ δὲ τε ἐνθᾶ- 
As from some rocky cleft the shepherd sees, 
Clust’ring in heaps on heaps the driving bees, 
Rolling and blackening, swarms succeeding swarms, 
With deeper murmurs and more hoarse alarms ; 
Dusky they spread, a close embodied crowd, 
And o’er the vale descends the living cloud. 
So, from the tents and ships, &c. ᾿ 

’ Pops. 


ΝΜ. And most generally, to bring forward, pro- 
duce, or utter one’s sentiments or conceptions in 
articulate sounds, to speak. 551 is, to utter ar- 
ticulate sounds; »2', to discourse, speak ration~ 
ally or intelligibly, by articulate sounds. Gen. 
viii. 15, & al. freq. In Niph. “ 429 to speak 
together, as oma to fight together. Mal. 111. 13 
or 15, 16 or 18. Ps. exix. 23. Ezek. xxxiii. 
30.” Cocceius. ‘As a N. 125 α word or 
speech. 1 Sam. ix. 31. Also, a thing, any 
thing which can be imagined and spoken, a mat- 
ter. Exod. v. 11. Gen. xix. 8, Deut. ii. 7, & 
al. freq. A rate. Exod. xvi. 4. 1 K. x. 25, 
427 by upon the matter of, on account of, be- 
cause of. Gen. xii. 17. Num. xxv. 18. Ps, xly. 
5. Asa Ν, fem. in reg. ΓΞ a matter, affair, 
business. Job ν. 8. Ps. cx. 4, "3 snot dy 
px according to the matters (viz. that are re- 
corded) of Melchisedec. See this explained by 
St Paul, Heb. vii. 1~—3. The LXX, who 
render sn357 Sy by xara σαξιν, according to the 
order, have preserved the sense, though not the 
exact idea. mat dy on account of, to the end 
that. Eccles. vii. 14. viii. 2, & al. 

VI. mit 4.5 the word of the Lord, a title of 
Christ, the true light ; (comp. Sense III.) for 
no man knoweth the Father save the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son will reveal him, Mat. xi. 
27. Comp. John i. 18. See Gen. xv. 1, 4. 
1 Sam. iii. 7,21. xv. 10. 1 K. xiii. 9, 17. xix. 
9. Ps. evii. 20, & al. Comp. Johni. 1. 1 
John v. 7. Rev. xix. 13, and Greek and Eng. 
Lexicon in Λόγος X VI. 

VII. Asa N. ὑπ the oracle, or speaking place, 
loquutorium, that part of the temple from 
whence Jehovah spake and issued his orders 
and directions, otherwise called the holy of 
holies, 1 K. vi. 5, 23, & al. freq. Comp. Num. 
vii, 89. For ἽΞ 12 in 1 K. vi. 16, at least fifty 
of Dr Kennicott’s codices read 4523-75. 

VIII. As a N. 4317 the plague or pestilence, 
which eminently carries men off, or drives 
them to their graves. Exod. νυ. 3, & al. freq. 
The LXX have nearly given the idea, Jer. 
xxxii. 36, by rendering it «ποστολη, a sending 
off or away ; so Baruch, ch.-ii. 25, uses arec- 
corn for the plague. In Hos. xiii. 14, very 
many of Dr Kennicott’s codices read 4727 thy 
plague, singular. It is once used as a verb, to 
smite, like the plague, which destroys generally, 
but not universally, 2 Chron. xxii. 10, sam) 


wat 


and she smote all the seed royal, and Joash 
among the rest, but he escaped death by means 
of Jehoshebeath, and her husband Jehoiada, 
ver. 11.* 

IX. As aN. 425 α murrain, of cattle. occ. 
Exod. ix. 3, 15. 

Der. By transposition, Gothic dreiban, Saxon 
drifan, and Eng. drive, &c. 

wat 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Syriac pat 
signifies to conglutinate, glue, or join together, 
“ conglutinayit, conjunxit, ut folia follis as- 
suuntur.” Castell. And this seems nearly the 
idea of the Hebrew; for hence 

I. Asa N. wat honey, which, like other rich 
sweet juices, is apt to adhere in lumps, or 
bunches as it were. Gen. xliii. 11. + Jud. xiv. 
8, 9, 18, & al. freq. 

11. Asa N. fem. nwa the bunch of flesh, or 
rather of fat and hair, on a camel’s back. So 
Targ. nxsion, Vulg. gibbum. occ. Isa. xxx. 
6. “ The bunches are not formed by the rising 
of the spine of the back, but consist of white 
fat almost like suet.” Brooke’s Nat. Hist. vol. 
i. p. 112. Buffon says, “ These bunches are 
not bony; they consist only of a fat fleshy 
substance, nearly of the same consistence as a 
cow’s udder.” And this able naturalist is in- 
clined to consider them as being originally ac- 
cidental deformities occasioned by pressure, 


and the continual labour to which these ani-: 


mals haye been from very early times con- 
demned. Hist. Nat. tom. x. p. 25—29. 


I. 700 multiply or increase exceedingly. oce. Gen. 
xlviii. 16, where LX X πληθονθειησαν may they 
be multiplied. 

II. Asa N. 24, and fem. τὴ τ fish, from their 
great increase. So Chald. 115 a fish, from Heb. 
}2 to propagste, Lat. piscis, and Eng. fish, 
from Heb. mw» to spread. The + Abbe 
Pluche shows from Leuwenhoek, that a single 
cod, though not of the largest size, contained 
nine millions, three hundred and forty-four thou- 
sand eggs ; and observes, that though a com- 
mon carp is far from having such a number of 
eggs, yet the quantity of them is so amazing, 
even at the first glance, that it contributes very 
much to justify the above calculation. Gen. i. 
26. ix. 2. Exod. vii. 18. Jon. ii. 1, 2, & al. 
freq. § Hence 

As a V. "1 (of the same form as ow, 751, &c.) 
to fish. occ. Jer. xvi. 16. As a participle or 
participial N. mas. plur. oat fishers. occ. 
Jer. xvi. 16. Ezek. xlvii. 10. oa"7 the same. 
oce. Isa. xix. 8. Asa N. fem. mart a fishing. 
oce. Amos iy. 2. 

Ill. Asa N. ja7 corn of all sorts, so named 





* See Baruh’s Critica Sacra examined, p. 148, &c. 

+ See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 304, &c. 

+ Nature ncaa i vol. i. p. 230, 231, 12mo. 

8 Inthe 57th vol. of the Philosophical Transactions, 
for the year 1767, Art. 30, is a comparative Table of the 
number of eggs in the spawn of several kinds of fishes, 
which seems to have been made with great care and pains 
by Mr Thomas Harmer, and will hardly fail of convinc- 
ing the reader of the amazing fecundity of the aquatic 
tribes. This Table may be found also in the Critical Re- 
view for August 1768, 
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from its great increase. Gen. xxvii. 28, & al. 
freq. Comp. Mat. xiii. 23. 

IV. As a N. γ}ὺν Dagon, the Aleim of the 
Philistines, mentioned Jud. xvi. 23. 1 Sam. νυ. 
& al. This name denotes the increasing or 
productive power of the material heavens, both 
in the earth and in the sea, of which attribute 
perhaps corn and fish, from their great, fruitful- 
ness, were the emblems. “ Azywy, és ἐστι σίτων, 
Dagon, that is, the corn-giver,” says Sanchonia- 
thon in Philo-Byblius. From 1 Sam. y. 4, 
(see Eng. marg.) it seems that this idol 
resembled a fish in the lower part, with a hu- 
man headand hands ; and it appears plain from 
the prohibitions, Exod. xx. 4. Deut. iy. 18, 
and from a place being called y12 na the tem- 

le of Dagon, Josh. xy. 41, that the idolaters 
in those parts had anciently some fishy idols, as 
it is certain they had in later times ; and “ Sir 
John Chardin twice mentions fishes reputed to 
be sacred at this day in the East.”* ‘ Piscem 
Syri venerantur, the Syrians worship a fish,” 
says Cotta in Cicero de Nat. Deor. iii. cap. 15. 
Though perhaps it may be best with + Selden 
to refer this assertion to the Syrian and 
Phenician idol Atergatis, by the Greeks cor- 
ruptly called + Derceto, which had the upper 
part like a woman, the lower like a fish; as 
Lucian, who says he was an eye-witness, in- 
forms us (De Dea Syr. tom. ii. p. 884, edit. 
Bened.) ‘ Δερκεσους de εἰδὸς ev Bavinn ebnnoapny, 

Senua ἕενον" nuiwen μὲν γυνη" vo ὃς ὅκοσον ex penowy 
ες ὠκρους ‘modus, ἐχϑυος oven amoreveras. n 
Phenicia I saw the image of Derceto (or Ar- 
tegatis) ; ἃ strange sight truly! For she had 
the half of a woman, but from the thighs down- 
ward a fish’s tail.” Diodorus Siculus, lib. ii. 
describing the same idol as represented at As- 
calon says, ‘ Τὸ nev rgorwmrov eves γυναικος, τὸ Os 
ἄλλο coun wav infos. It hath the face of a 
woman, but all the rest of the body a fish’s.” 
No doubt it was from some account of this 
idol that Horace took that thought in his Art 
of Poetry, lin. 3, 4, 


—__—. Ut turpiter atrum 
Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne 


A handsome woman with a fish’s tail. 
RoOscoMMON. 


A temple of Atergatis, at Carnion, in the land 
of Gilead, is mentioned, 2 Mace. xii. 26. 

The name of Atergatis seems to be derived 
from Heb. 1x tllustrious, excellent, (which in 
like manner enters into the composition of 
ἸΌΝ 2 Kings xvii. 31.) and 97, or m7 α fish, 
or as a V. to increase exceedingly, and so, like 
the name Dagon, it may refer both to the form 
of the idol, and to the grand attribute of fecun- 
dity to which the worship of it related: on 
which latter account also the more modern 
idolaters represented it rather with the half of 





* Harmer’s Observations, vol. iii. p. 58, where see 


more. ; 
+ De Diis ge Syntag. ii. cap. 3, p. 197. : 
¢ So Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. v. cap. 23, speaking of Hier- 
apolis in Syria, ‘‘ J6i prodigivsa Atergatis, Grecis autem 
Derceto dicto, colitur.”” At that place is worshipped the 
monstrous Atergatis, by the Greeks, called Derceto, 


bo 


ἃ woman than of aman. Comp. ow unde 
ww. The same idol at Ascalon whom Dio- 
dorus Siculus calls Derceto or Artergatis, He- 
rodotus (lib. 1: cap. 105.) denominates the 
celestial Aphrodité, or Venus: and nearly re- 
lated to the eastern Afergatis is also the Venus 
Marina of the Romans, or Avadvouevn of the 
Greeks. Venus is the * productive power of 
Nature or the heavens. And the Venus Marina 
is represented as just risen from the sea, some- 
times with a dolphin at her feet, sometimes sit- 
ting on a shell, held up by two tritons, i. e. 
sea-gods, or -monsters, half men and half fish. 
A fish, however, is in both exhibitions a part 
of the imagery. See Spence’s Polymetis, 
Dial. xiv. p. 220. I shall only add, that the 
temple of Dagon at Azotus, in which the ark 
of God was placed, was burnt by Jonathan, the 
brother of Judas Maccabeus, 1 Mac. x. 83, 
$4; and for farther satisfaction concerning this 
idol, I with great pleasure refer to Mr Hut- 
chinson’s Trinity of the Gentiles, p. 492, &c. 
to Bate’s Crit. Heb. in the word 1151, and to 
his Note on 1 Sam. y. 4, in his Translation of 
the Pentateuch, &c. 

Der. A dog, from their prolific nature, called in 
Greek xv» for the same reason. A dug. Qu? 
Also dag, a North-country word for dew, from 
its remarkable power in vegetation, which is 
often observed in the sacred writers. So Ho- 
mer, Odyss. xiii. lin. 245, calls it σεθαλνια τε 
soon the vegetative dew. From dag we have the 
VY. to dag, the N. dag-lock, also, to daggle. 
Qu? 

Ὁ 

The Lexicons and translations render this word 
as a N. (in which form it often occurs,) a 
standard or banner; as a VY. (once Psal. xx. 
6.) to set up a banner; as a particip. paoul 
Saat vexillatus, one distinguished by a banner, 
the chiefest ; as a participle Niph. bannered, 
or with banners. But what is the ideal mean- 
ing of the root? Harmer, Observations, vol. 
i. p. 472, &c. shows from Pitts and Pococke, 
that as in Arabia, and the neighbouring coun- 
tries, on account of the intense heat of the sun 
by day, they generally choose to travel by night, 
so to prevent confusion in their large caravans, 
particularly in the annual one to Mecca, each 
cottor or company, of which the carayan con- 
sists, has its distinct portable beacon, which is 





* So Lucretius, De Rer. Nat. lib. i. lin. 2—5. 
Alma Venus 
Que mare navigerum, que terras frugiferentes 
Concelebras ; per te quouiam genus omne animantum 
Concipitur, visitque exortum lumina solis. 

Blest Venus! Thou the sea and fruitful earth 

Peoplest amain ; to thee whatever lives 

Its being owes, and that it sees the sun. 


In which lines one would almost think that LucretiuS 
had his eye on the following very similar passage of the 
Orphic Hymn to Aphrodite, or Venus: 


Tlavra yee ex σεθεν ἐστιν --τγέννος δὲ τὰ πάντα 
Ὄσσα τ᾽ ἐν ουρώνῳ ἐστι; και ἐν γαίῃ πολυκάρτῳ; 
Ey πόντῳ τε; βυθῳ τε. ; 





From thee are all things—all things thou producest 
Which are in heaven, or in the fertile earth, 
Or in the sea, or in the great abyss. 
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carried on the top of a pole, and consists of 
several lights ; which, says Pitts, “ are some- 
what like iron stoves, into which they put short 
dry wood, which some of the camels are loaded 
with.—Every cottor hath one of these poles 
belonging to it, some of which have ten, some 
twelve, of these lights, on their tops, more or 
less ; and they are likewise of different figures 
as well as numbers; one perhaps oval way like 

a gate ; another triangular, or like an N or M, 
&c. so that every one knows by them his re- 
spective cottor. They are carried in the front, 
and set up in the place where the caravan is to 
pitch, before that comes up, at some distarite 
from one another. They are also carried by day, 
not lighted; but yet by the figure and number 
of them the hagges (or pilgrims) are directed 
to what cottor they belong, as soldiers by their 
colours, where to rendezvous; and without 
such directions it would be impossible to avoid 
confusion in such a vast number of people.” 
As travelling then * in the night must be, 
generally speaking, most desirable to a great 
multitude in that desert, we may believe a 
compassionate God, for the most part, directed 
Israel to move in the night. And in conse- 
quence must we not rather suppose the stand- 
ards of the—tribes were moveable beacons, like 
those of the Mecca pilgrims, than flags, or any 
thing of that kind?” From these particulars, 
compared with the use of the word in the Book 
of. Canticles (of which presently) my author 
collects, that the root 5a signifies, to enlighten, 
dazzle, glister, or the like ; and to confirm his 
interpretation, it may be worth observing, that 
in Arabic it signifies to burn, also to cover with 
gold or silver, in such a manner that the thing 
covered appears to be gold or silver ; and as a N. 
with Elif inserted, 5x27 gold, also the glittering 
of a sword. See Castell. 

Hence Eng. dazzle, the 3 being pronounced soft 
like the Arabic Gjim. 

I. Then, asa N. 590 α luminous standard or 
portable beacon, resembling those above de- 
scribed. The four tribes of Judah, Reuben, 
Ephraim and Dan, who encamped on the East, 
South, West, and North, of the tabernacle re- 
spectively, had each of them one of these dumi- 
nous standards. See Num. ii. throughout. As 
a V. Psal. xx. 6, In the name of our God 
ὉΔΤ2 we will set up our standards. 

II. Asa N. dat α Light or lamp, such as was 
carried before the new-married couple on. the 
evening of their wedding. (Comp. Mat. xxy. 
1—12.) oce. Cant. ii. 4, He brought me to the 
banqueting house (Heb. house of wine) sy yo277 
and his lamp over, or for, me was love. Asa 
particip. paoul. oce. Cant. v.10, My beloved is 
white and ruddy, naan Sixt lighted with ten 
thousand (lamps) or dazzling, as a gaudy bride- 
groom surrounded with ten thousand lamps. 
As a particip. Niph. fem. plur. oce. Cant. vi. 
4, 10, where the bride is said to be sx terri- 





for a covering in the day-time. Ps. cy, 39. 





* It should be observed, however, that the intense heat 
of the sun by day must have been considerably moderated 
to the Israelites by the cloud which was spread over them 


Comp. Num, 
x. 34. xiv. 14. Wisd. xix. 7. ah 


ἽΊ 


ble, or rather dazzling, ΥΥΥΎ 125 as women shone 


upon, i. e. by the nuptial lamps, the splendour. 


of which would no doubt be strongly reflected 
by their rich attire and jewels worn on such an 
occasion. 

7 

To sit on eggs, or young ones, as a bird, to warm, 
Soster, cherish them (as it is likewise used in 
the Chaldee Targum on Job xxxix. 14, for the 
Heb. om to warm, oce. Jer. xvii. 11, where 
Vulg. fovit, warmed, cherished.—as a serpent. 
oce. Isa. xxxiv. 15, where Vulg. fovit, there 
the darting serpent nestles or makes its nest, 
Moxa ΣΤῚΣ Aypsy vdnam and lays (its eggs), 
and hatches, and sits on, or fosters (them, or 

- its young) with its shadow or shelter. Aristotle, 
Hist. Anim. lib. v. ad fin. has a very similar 

passage concerning serpents, ““ Qeroxovew εἐξω" 
ὅσων δὲ TExn, εἰς THY γὴν ἑπωαζει" ἐκλέπεται δὲ καὶ 
σαυτῶ σῷ ὕσσερῳ eres. ‘They lay eggs, and 
when they have laid them, they sit on, or foster 
them in the ground, and these are hatched the 
following year.” Here woroxey answers to o> 
in Isa. erwagev to 1, and exacrev to ypa. 
Comp. Pliny, lib. x. cap. 62. And see more 
in Bochart, vol. iii. p. 415, and in Scheuchzer, 
Phys. Sacr. on Isa. xxxiv. 15. 


TT 

Occurs not as a V. (see ‘13 under ‘t) but 

I. Asa N. mas. plur. ott the breasts or paps 
of a woman. Ezek. xxiii. 3, 8, 21. 

11. Asa N. 14 some vessel of a roundish, pro- 
tuberant form, resembling a woman’s breast. 

1. A pot or caldron. oce. 1 Sam. ii. 14, Job 
ΧΙ. 11. 2 Chron. xxxy. 18. 

2. A basket. occ. 2 Kings x. 7. Jer. xxiv. 2. 
Psal. lxxxi. 7, where it seems to mean, as Mr 
Green has observed in his note on this text, a 
basket, namely, says he, the labourer’s basket, 
which was probably employed in carrying 
bricks. And thus the LX Χ κοφίνῳ and Vulg. 
cophino, and Symmachus translates the sen- 
tence, Αἱ χεῖρες αὐτοῦ xogivov ἀπηλλάγησαν his 
hands were freed from the basket, and Jerome 
to the same purpose, manus ejus a cophino 
recesserunt. Diodati in his Italian translation 
renders it, “ le swe mani si non dipartite dalle 
corbe, his hands were removed from the baskets, 
i. e. says he in a note, du portar la terra da far 
mattoni, from carrying earth to make bricks, 
Exod. i. 14.” And baskets might probably 
be employed both in carrying the earth of 
which the bricks were made, and also the bricks 
themselves. 

_ JIT. Asa N. ot loves, pleasures of love. Prov. 
vii. 18. Ezek. xvi. 8. xxiii. 17. In_ several 
passages the word may be translated either 
breasts or loves, and accordingly is differently 
rendered by different translators, as in Prov. 
vy. 19, Cant. i. 2. 

IV. AsaN. 11 a lover, a beloved one. Isa. v. 
1. Cant. i. 13. iv. 16. Τὸ occurs above thirty 
times in this Book of Canticles, as the title of 
the beloved one, i. e. of Solomon as a type of 
Christ, who is himself called st the beloved 
one, Jer. xxx. 9. Ezek. xxxiv. 23. xxxvii. 24, 
25. Hos. iii. 5. Amos ix. 11. Zech. xii. 8 ; 
and whom 1 David the king and prophet of 
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Israel, typified, in his originally mean appear- 
ance, in his eminent qualifications, in his vari- 
ous persecutions, in his exaltation, in his vic- 
tories and conquests, and even in his taking to 
wife the * adulterous woman, and thereby 
bringing guilt upon himself. See Isa. liii. 6. 
2 Cor. v. 21. 

V. Asa N. 1 and τ an uncle. 1 Sam. x. 
14. Lev. xxv. 49, & al. freq. Also, an uncle’s 
son, a cousin-german. Comp. Jer. xxxii. 8, with 
ver. 12; where the Vulg. renders 14 by pa- 
truelis mei, my paternal cousin ; and in Amos 
vi. 10, for Ὑτ τ the Targum has Στ ΒΝ ἪΡ his near 
relation, so Vulg. propinquus ejus, and LX X 
οἱ οικειοι αὐτῶν. Asa N. fem. ΣΤ ΤῊ and in reg. 
nt an aunt, whether a father’s sister, Exodus 
vi. 20. Comp. ch. ii. 2. Num. xxvi. 39; or 
an uncle’s wife, Ley. xviii. 14. It is evident 
these names of relation are taken from affec- 
tionate love. 

VI. With a formative + prefixed 475, hence as 
a N. fem. sing. nyt a love, i. e. an object of 
love, a dearly beloved one. oce. Jer. xii. 7. As 
a N. with a participial + inserted ‘1 beloved, 
well-beloved, amiable. Deut. xxxiii, 12. Isa. v. 
1. Ps. Ixxxiy. 2, & al. na sw a song of love. 
Ps. xlv. 1. 

Der. Hence the Tyrian Dido, otherwise called 
Elisa (xxssy) i. 6. delightful, had her name. 
Hence also Welsh diden, a nipple, Eng. diddy. 
Gr. ritéos, a breast, τιθη, σιθηνη, a nurse, &e. 
Eng. teat. Also, perhaps, Welsh téd, a fa- 
ther, and Eng. dad, daddy. 

NTT 

Occurs not as a V. but the root scems nearly 
related to the preceding tt, as x12 to 13, for - 

I. Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. sx occ. Jer. 
xxiv. 1, for baskets of a round protuberant 
form which in the next verse are called ‘4 
without the x. 

II. Asa N. mas. plur. oxy mandrakes both 
plant and fruit. So all the ancient versions, 
and amongst them the LX X, μανδράγοραι and 
μῆλα μανδραγόρου, and Onkelos, sma‘. oce. 
Gen. xxx. 1416. Cant. vii. 13 or 14, From 
the former passage we may collect, that the 
fruit was ripe in wheat-harvest. And thus 
Hasselquist, Voyages, p. 160, speaking of Va- 
zareth in Galilee, says, “ What I found most 
remarkable at this village was the great num- 
ber of mandrakes, which grew in a vale below 
it. J had not the pleasure to see this plant in 
blossom, the fruit now (May the 5th, O. S.) 
hanging ripe on the stem, which lay withered 
on the ground. From the season in which 
this mandrake blossoms and ripens fruit, 
one might form a conjecture that it was 
Rachael’s dudaim. These were brought her in 
the wheat harvest, which in Galilee is in the 
month of May, about this time, and the mandrake 
was now in fruit.” From Cant. vii. 13, it ap- 
pears that the osx yielded a remarkable smell 
at the same time as the vines and pomegranates 
flowered, which in Judea is + about the end of 





* See Hos. i. 2. iii. ch. throughout. ‘ 
} See Outlines of a New Commentary on Solomon’s 
Song, p, 147, &c. : 


aim 


April, or beginning of May. And therefore I 
should refer this circumstance of their smell to 
the fruit rather than to the flower, especially as 
Brookes, who has given a particular description, 
and a print, of this plant, (Nat. Hist. vol. vi. 
p- 253, 254.) expressly observes that the fruit 
has a strong nauseous smell,* though he says 
nothing about the scent of the flower. And 
this circumstance will in some measure account 
for what Hasselquist (in the place above 
cited) remarks, that the Arabs at Nazareth call 
it by a name which signifies in their language 
the devil’s victuals. So the Samaritan chief 
priest told Maundrell (Travels, March 24), 
that “ the mandrakes were plants of a large leaf, 
bearing a certain sort of fruit, in shape resem- 
bling an apple, growing ripe in harvest, but of 
an ill savour, and not wholesome. But then he 
added, that the virtue of them was to help con- 
ception, being laid under the genial bed ; and 
that the women were often wont so to apply it, 
at this day, out of an opinion of its prolific vir- 
tue.” Rachael, therefore, could not want 
them either for food or fragrancy ; and from 
the whole tenor of the narration, Gen. xxx. 
compared with ch. xxix. 32—34, it appears 
that both she and Leah had some such notion, 
as the Samaritan chief priest entertained, of 
their genial virtue. And does not the Jewish 
queen’s mention of them in Cant. vii. 13, in- 
timate somewhat of the same kind, and show 
that the same opinion prevailed among the Jews 
in the time of Solomon? (See Outlines, p. 
339.) Nor was this opinion confined to the 
Jews ; the Greeks and Romans had the same 
notion of mandrakes. They gave to the fruit 
the name of the apple of Love, and to Venus 
that of Mandragoritis. The emperor Julian, 
in his epistle to Calixenes, says, that he drinks 
the juice of mandrakes to excite amorous in- 
clinations. (See Calmet’s Dictionary.) And 
before him, Dioscorides, lib. iv. cap. 67, had 
observed of it, “" δόκει ἡ pila Qirrgmy εἰναι oroin- 
sixn. The root is supposed to be used in 
philtres or love-potions.” On the whole 
there seems little doubt but this plant had a 
provocative quality, and therefore its Hebrew 
name ὈΝΝΤΥΤ may be properly deduced from 
ott pleasures of love, as under the first sense 
oxy baskets, from ‘1. 

2777 Chald. 

The same as the Heb. amy gold, Ezra vii. 15. 
Dan. ii. 32, & al. freq. 

As a participle or participial N. fem. mam 
golden, i. e. decked or abounding with gold. occ. 
Isa. xiv. 4. The prophet, introducing the 
Jews singing their song of triumph after their 





* On account of the fetid smell of the mandrakes, 
whether fruit or flower, or both, I apprehend they had 
their Chaldee and Syriac names ΤΥ 3" and X™M193° 
from Chald. and Syr. NTA ὦ he-goat. But Abbe 
Mariti, in Travels, vol. iii, says, that “ἴῃ the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem he met with many of these 
plants ; and that the greater part of those which he saw 
were covered with ripe fruit of the size and colour of 
onal aed apples, exceedingly ruddy, and of a most agree- 

odour. 
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TTT 


return from Babylon, very properly and beau- 
tifully uses a Chaldee word, and probably the 
very same as the Babylonians applied to their 
superb and opulent capital. Comp. Rev. 
xvii. 16. 


DTT 

The verb in Arabic signifies, to come upon sud- 
denly or unexpectedly, to overwhelm, as destruc- 
tion, the night, &e. See Castell. It occurs once 
in Hebrew, Jer. xiv. 9, as a participle Niph. 
and may be rendered, overwhelmed, astonied, or 
stupified. LX X, ὕπνων asleep. 

Hence perhaps the Greek adnuovew to be depress- 
ed or almost overwhelmed with sorrow. 


TT 

I. Yo prance, spring, or bound, as a horse. oce. 
Nah. iii. 2. Asa N. fem. plur. ny pranc- 
ings, or rather scamperings ; for it relates to 
the horses of the Canaanites scampering away 
in flight.* occ. Jud. v. 22, twice. 

II. Asa N. stn some species of tree ; pro- 
bably so called from the springiness or elasticity 
of its wood. oce. Isa. xli. 19. lx. 13. 

Der. Deer, from their bounding. Qu? 


mT 

With a radical immutable 4, but a mutable, 
though radical, 7. 

I. To languish, be faint. As a participle or 
participial N. mvt faint, languishing. Lam. i. 
13. v. 17. As a N. ‘vt languor, sickness. 
Psal. xli. 4. Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. ‘1119 
sicknesses. Deut. vii. 15. 

II. It is particularly used for the female perio- 
dical sickness. Levy. xii. 2. xy. 33, & al 

Hence Gr. dum unhappiness, grief. 


TTT 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, ΤΠ. 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to drive, impel, push, drive 
down, or away, thrust forth, or down. Ps, Xxxv. 
5. exviii. 13. exl. 5. Jer, li. 34, & al. freq. In 
Kal, passively, to be driven, or thrust down, occ. 
Psal. xxxvi. 13. Asa N. ‘mt a fall or stum- 
bling, occasioned by being impelled or thrust. 
Psal. lvi. 14. exvi. 8. Asa N. fem. nnn a 
push, or impilse that makes one fall, ruin, im- 
pulsus ad ruinam. occ. Proy. xxvi. 28. Comp. 
root M173. 

II. In Hiph. to dispel, purge away, as blood. 
Isa. iv. 4. ᾿ \ 

III. 70 thrust or plunge into water. occ. 2 Chr. 
iv. 6. Ezek. xl. 38. It does not strictly ex- 
press though it implies washing, which is de- 
noted by another word ym. See Exod. xxix. 
17. Ley. i. 9, 13. 

IV. As a N. yn rendered millet, a kind of 
plant, so called perhaps from its thrusting forth 
such a quantity of grains. Thus in Latin it is 
called milium, “ quasi scil. mille grana ferat 
unus culmus, as if one stalk bore a thousand 
grains.”+ Ezek. iv. 9. No doubt, jn means 
the same kind of grain as what is now called 
in the East dura, which according to Nie- 








* ong Green’s Poetical Parts of the Old Testament, 
page 
t+ See Martinii, Lexicon Etymol. in Milium. 


ὉΥΤῚ 


buhr,* is a kind of millet (sorte de millet), and 
when made into bad bread with camel’s milk, 
oil, butter, or grease, is almost the only food 
which is eaten by the common people in Ara- 
bia Felix. “1 found it so disagreeable,” says 
my author, “ that Ishould willingly have prefer- 
red to it plain barley bread,’ which remark 
tends to illustrate Ezek. iv. 9. Durra is also 
used in Palestine and Syria, and it is generally 
agreed that “it yields much more than any other 
kind of grain—le durra rend beaucoup plus 
que tous les autres grains.” 

V. Chald. Asa N. plur. pm instruments of 
music played on by impulse. occ. Dan. vi. 18 


or 

ὉΥΤῚ Chald. 

From the Heb. bm to fear. Dan. v.19. In 
Aphel, to affright. Dan. iv. 2. As a partici- 
pial N. Smt terrible, frightful. Dan. ii. 31, ἃ 
al. 

JF See under pnt 

ὩΓΤΤῚ 

In Kal, ἐο urge, impel, hasten. So as a particip. 
paoul, mas. plur. p*pimt hastened. occ. Esth. 
iii. 15. viii. 14. In Niph. to be urged, hasten- 
ed. occe 2 Chron. xxvi. 20. Esth. vi. 12. As 
a N. fem. plur. nant precipices, i. 6. destruc- 
tion, so LX X, xarapdogar, Vulg. interitu. occ. 
Psal. exl. 12. 

Der. Deep. Qu? 

ΡΥΤῚ 
To thrust, press upon, distress. occ. Jud. ii. 18, 
(where LX X, sxdaiPovrwy distressing) Joel ii. 
8. Hence Gr. diwxw to pursue. 

ΡΒ. 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but 

I, Asa N. denotes, enough, sufficiency, plenty, 
and is spoken either of quantity or capacity. 

1. Of quantity, number, or degree. Exod. 
xxxvi. 5, The people bring much *119 more than 
enough for the service of the work. Lev. v. 7, 
ΤΡ his hand cannot attain sw v7 the sufficiency 
of a lamb, i. e. enough to procure or purchase 
it. Deut. xv. 8, mn“ sufficient for his need. 
Jud. vi. 5, And they came “12 according to the 
plenty of locusts, i. e. as numerous as the locusts 
for multitude. 1 Sam. i. 7, mmby-17 according 
to the frequency of her going up, i. e. as often 
as she went up. Comp. ch. vii. 16, xyill. 30. 
1 Kings xiy. 28. Jer. xxxi. 20. So 2 Kings 
iy. 8, ay “tm as oft.as he passed by, say our 

- translators rightly. 2. Chron. xxiv. 3, "το “ΤῸ 
according to the frequency of the year, 1. e. as 
oft as the year comes round. Comp. Isa. Ixvi. 
23. 2 Chron. xxx. 3, had not sanctified them- 
selves “1195 sufficiently, for +1 rm) according to 
what (was) sufficient, (the 71 being dropped in 
“1m, as in τὺ What is that? Exod. iv. 2. 
515 What to you? i. 6. what mean ye ? Isa. 
iii. 15.) Esth. i, 18. “121 even according to the 
sufficiency of contempt and anger, i. e. with 
which the queen answered. Neh. v. 8, 122 "12; 
literally, according to the sufficiency (that was) 
in us, 1. 6. as our translation rightly explains it, 





* Description de VArabie, p. 45, 135, 136, where see 
more. 
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after (according to) our ability. Job xxxix. 25, 
jaw sta “ when the trumpet soundeth amain.” 
Mr Heath. Jer. xx. 8, sax “1 ‘> for as 
often as I spake. 

With the pronoun suffixes, Proy. xxv. 16, τ 
thy sufficiency, whut is sufficient for thee. 
Exod. xxxvi. 7, Ὁ τ sufficient for them. 
Pee xi. 3. xvii. 16. xviii. 13, see under 45 


2. Of capacity. Mal. iii. 10. st +52 τὺ till not 


enough, 1, 8. as ourtranslationtightly paraphrases 
it, till there shall not be room enough to receive 
it. Lev. xxv.:26. ΓΝ “1D according to the 
capacity of his redemption, i. e. according to 
what it will take or require. So Deut. xxv. 
2. wnywr “1D according to the capacity of his 
fault, or to what it requires. Nah. ii. 13, The 
lion did tear in pieces ὙΥΥΥῪΣ “13 for the capacity 
or demand of his whelps, i. e. as our translation, 
enough for his whelps. Jer. li. 58. Thus saith 
Jehovah of Hosts, the broad walls of Babylon 
shall be utterly broken down, and her high gates 
shall he burned wx with fire, so that the peoples 
(i. 6. who built Babylon and its stupendous 
appurtenances) have laboured, ps “112 for the 
capacity (supply) of emptiness or vacuity, and 
the nations wx ΣΤᾺ for the supply of fire (comp. 
ver. 25), sy" and have wearied themselves ; 
that is, devastation and fire shall devour all 
their labours. To this purpose the Targum, 
Vulgate, and Martin’s French translation, 
which see. Comp. Hab. ii. 13. 


Hence the Latin dis, rich ; and from this root 


the Celts seem to have had their * “‘ De, Di, 
Te, or Dia, the only appellation by which God 
is known to those who speak the Gaelic of Bri- 
tain and Ireland.” And so the Gauls, in 
+ Cesar’s time, asserted that they were all de- 
scended from father Di or Dis, ab Dite patre. 
And it may be amusing to remark, that in 
vulgar French, the ancient Gaulish name of 
God, Di or Da, is still. preserved, as in these 
forms of denying, nenni-di, neddi-da ; and of 
affirming, par-di, oui-da. 

From Hebrew “τ the Greeks likewise derived 
their δις, Gen. Aws, &c. (whence Lat. deus, 
dius, divus;) the name of their supposed all. 
sufficient god the air or heavens, who gives 
plenty to men. See the Orphie and Calli- 
machus’s Hymns to Jupiter, at the -end. 
Hence, also, the goddess Ayw, or (compounded 
with μησηρ mother) Anuwnrne, answering to the 
Roman Ceres ; i. 6. the vegetative power of na- 
ture, or the.fertile earth. The Orpbie Hymn 
accordingly calls her not only cxegzi« seminal, 
σωρισι heap-giving, drwasm delighting in the barn- 
floor, xrconugre, affording the green fruits, but 
also rappntiion mother of all, ολβιοδωτι, π'λουτο-- 

᾿δότειρα, giver of affluence and riches, παντοδοτειρα 
all-giving. 

II. Chald, "τ 

I. The relative pronoun of both genders and 
numbers, answering to the Heb. ἼΩΝ who, 
which. Wzra iv. 10, 18, 24, & al. freq. 





* Macpherson’s Introduction to the History of Great 


Britain and-Ireland. ὃ 


+ Commentar, lib, vi. or 
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2. A particle, that. Ezraiv. 12, 16, & al. freq. 
“T yD cet (the time) that. Ezra iy. 23. “τ ty 
till (the time) that. Dan. 11. 9. iv. 22 or 25. 

3. For, on account of. Dan. ii. 20. 

4. For, because, because that. Dan. ii. 37. 

5. A particle, of, as dein Latin and French. 
Ezra y. 2. Dan. ii. 32, & al. freq. 

m7 
Occurs not as a verb, but the idea seems to be 
blackness, or darkness of colour. 

I. Asa N. 7 plur. fem. nwt the black vulture. 
oce. Deut. xiv. 13. Isa. xxxiy. 15. Bochart 
(vol. iii. 195—7.) observes, that the Latin 
writers speak of an ater vultur, black vulture,* 
and sometimes call this species absolutely ni- 
gras aves, blackbirds ; and that the Hebrew 
word cannot signify the kite or glede, because 
these birds are not gregarious as the vultures 
are, and as the ny are represented to be in 
Isaiah. 

II. As a N. "τ ink, from its blackness, so 
Vulg. atramento, which is in like manner from 
ater, black. occ. Jer. xxxvi. 18. 

We have the plain traces of this root not only; 
in the Chald. and Syr. xn ink, and in the 
Syr. ΝῊ Ἢ the devil, but also in the + Welsh and 
Armoric du, black, dark; du, ink; duawg, 
black, blackish; duo, to wax black, also to 
blacken, darken; duedd, blackness, &c. 

Ἵ Chald. 
ronoun, this, that. Ezra iv. 13. v. 16, & al. 
qo the same. occ. Dan. ii. 31. vii. 20, 21. 

NOT 

I. To break, break down, crush. Job xxii. 9. 
Isa. xix. 10. Job iv. 19. vi. 9. Lam. iii. 34. 
Comp. Isa. iii. 15. 

II. To crush, humble, oppress. Job v. 4. xix. 2. 
Ps. xxxiv. 19, & al. freq. Asa N. xo humilia- 
tion. So LXX, σασεινωσιν. oce. Psal. xe. 3. 
Thus St Paul speaks, Phil. iii. 21, of co σωμα 
σῆς ταπεινώσεως ἥμων the body of our humiliation, 
our vile body, which is brought down to the 
grave, and sown in dishonour. Michaelis, 
Supp. ad Lex. Heb. p. 441, says, that the N. 
x21 in Arabic signifies dust. If we might 
with him suppose it to have the same sense in 
Hebrew, it must be admitted that this would 
excellently suit Psal. xe. 3, compared with 
Gen. iii. 19. Psal. civ. 29. exlvi. 4. 

The LXX frequently render this verb by ra- 
axsivow to humble. 

DT 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. To beat, or bray, as in a mortar. Num. xi. 8. 
Asa N. 72°» a mortar. Num. xi. 8. 

II. To break, as bones. Ps. li. 10. 

111. Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. "31 waves that 
beat against the shore or each other, and so are 





* So Buffon, Hist. Nat. des Oiseaux, tom. i. p. 22], 
222, 12mo. says, ** The great vulture is much rather 
black, than ash-coloured. 

+t See Richards’s Welsh Dictionary. To the above 
derivations might, perhaps, be added the English. To 
die, in the sense both of tinging with some colour, and 
of ceasing to live. That death is‘a state of darkness 
needs no proof, and that it is described as such both by 
aera and profane writers, is too well known to be 

on. 





broken, breakers. So LXX, according to 
Aldus’s and the Complutensian edit. exirginPus. 
occ. Psal. xciii. 3. ; 

IV. To bruise or be bruised. Hence as ἃ par- 
ticiple or participial N. i> one bruised. occ. 
Deut. xxiii. 1 or 3. Or else the two words 
it>t ΒΒ may be rendered wounded or hurt by 
bruising, or (if with some editions and many 
of Dr Kennicott’s codices we read xD) by 
crushing (so Aquila, τραυματίας εἐπιτριμμῳ) 
namely the testes, as the LX X interpret the 
expression in one word, Saudia, “ eunuchus 
cui testes sunt contusi.” _Hederic. 

V. To beat down, afflict. Psal. xliv. 20. x. 10; 
where there are two readings -7>'T), support- 
ed by the common printed text, and m2» by the 
Keri, and at least twenty of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices, and among them by the Compluten- 
sian edition. If we embrace the latter reading, 
we may translate, He will afflict, he will de- 
press; if the former, And he will depress the 
afflicted. So Jerome in Complut. Et confrac- 
tum subjiciet eum. In Hiph. the same. occ. 
Job xl. 7 or 12. In Niph. to be thus broken, 
afflicted. Psal. xxxviii. 9. li. 19, a broken and 
rt>1> contrite heart. So as a participial N. 47 
one contrite or afflicted. Ps. ix. 10. x. 18, & al. 
VI. Asa N. mas. plur. in regim. "31 bruisings, 
as of the tongue, calumnies, slanders. Prov. 
xxvi. 28. “ A false tongue 37 Nw shall hate 
or have reason to hate its own bruising, i. e. 
ill-language ; such things come home to peo- 
ple ;” (Bate.) as it follows in the text, and @ 
flattering mouth worketh ruin. 

27 

Occurs not as a V. but as a N. fem. nosa1t thé 
upupa, hoopoe, or hoop, a very beautiful, but 
most unclean and filthy, species of birds, which 
is however sometimes eaten. So the LXX. 
sro, and Vulg. upupa. oce. Lev. xi. 19. 
Deut. xiv. 18. And for a more particular ac- 
count of this bird, I refer the reader to Bo- 
chart, vol. iii. 343—349, and to Brookes’s Nat. 
Hist. vol. ii. p. 123, 124; only observing that 
it may have its Hebrew name, as it plainly has 
its Latin and English one, from the noise or 
cry it makes, which is very remarkable, and may 
be heard a great way. Comp. under x»p III. 

727 Chald. 

From the Heb. “ΞῚ to remember, also a male, 
which see. 

I. To remember. It occurs not however as a 
verb in the Bible, though frequently in the 
Targums, but as a N. mas. emphat. (see Chal- 
dee Grammar, sect. iii. 14.) >t the memo- 
rial, record. occ. Ezra vi. 2. mas. plur. 
emphat. x» the records. occ. Ezravi. 15. 

II. As a N. mas. plur. 2 rams, male sheep. 
oce. Ezra vi. 9, 17. vii. 17. The Targums use 
this plural N. jn the same sense, as well as the 
er S21 and 127 for a male in general. 

ΕΠ των 
To leap, bound. oce. 2 Sam. xxiii. 80. Ps. xviii. 
30. Cant. ii. 8. Isa. xxxv. 6. Zeph. i. 9. 
Every one that leapeth over the threshold ; and 
so insolently entereth another’s house on 
horseback ; a species of violence still practised 
in the East both by the Arabs and the Persians, 
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and to which Solomon seems to allude, Proy. 
xvii. 19, as being usual in his time. See Har- 
mer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 96. 


54 
_ With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 
1. To draw, draw out, as water. Exod. ii. 16, 19. 
_ Prov. xx. 5. Asa N. ‘51 a vessel to draw wa- 
ter with, a bucket. Num. xxiv. 7. Isa. xl. 15. 
II. To exhaust, be exhausted, as other things. 
Jud. vi. 6. Isa. xvii. 4. As aN. Ὁ one who 
is exhausted, whose wealth or substance is ezx- 
hausted, poor. Lev. xiy. 21, & al. freq. Asa 
N. fem. n> and n15*t the poorest, lowest sort, 
of people, 2 Kings xxiv. 14. Jer. xl. 7. lii. 
15, 16. Asa N. ὅτ lean, thin. So Vulg. at- 
tenuaris macie. 2 Sam. xiii. 4. Fem. plur. 
nv>t poor, lean, of cattle. Gen. xli. 19. As 
a N. fem. -57 pining sickness. occ. Isa. 
xxxvili. 12. 
III. Asa N. fem. plur. myv5t branches which 
. draw sap and nourishment from the stock. 
Jer. xi. 16. Ezek. xvii. 16, & al. 
IV. Asa N. fem. nd the hair, which draws 
its proper nutritious juice from the body, as 
branches sap from the tree. occ. Cant. vii. 5. 
V. As a N. 5% α door, “ which, however 
thick, is, comparatively with the posts, broad 
and thin.” Bate. occ. Psal. cxli. 3, Set a 
watch, O Lord, before my mouth; keep 57 Ὅν 
the door of my lips. Comp. Mic. vii. 5. Fem. 
nv plur. ond, and nsn5+ (formed as osnay 
and minsw from maw a lip) a door, gate, or 
_ leaf of a door or gate. Gen. xix. 6, 9, 10. 
_ Prov. xxvi. 14. Deut. iii. 5. Jud. iii. 23. 1 K. 
vi. 31, 32, 34. Ezek. xli. 24. The lid of a 
chest. 2 Kings xii. 9 or 10. 
yop snd the doors of his face, i. 6. his wide 
opening jaws, χασμ᾽ οδοντων. Job xii. 5 or 14. 
“ The crocodile,” says Hasselquist, Travels, 
p. 437, “ can open his jaws extremely wide.” 
pnw ‘n> the doors of heaven, “ as of a store- 
house,” says Bate; but since Ὁ" ΦΤ nia5K 
the windows of the heavens mean the cracks or 


fissures in the shell of earth by which the azr | | 


onthe surface communicates with that within, 
- may not o‘aw snd + rather denote the matter 
: which, in some measure, closed those cracks or 
passages of the air? occ. Psal. Ixxviii. 23. 
VI. Fem. plur. nind+ rendered leaves, as of a 
_ book, Jer. xxxvi. 23; but it properly means 
the columns of writing, into which their ancient 
volumes or scrolls were distinguished. (Comp. 
_ under 5; III.) They were, however, so called 
_ from their oblong square form resembling that 
_ of a door. 
_ Hence, perhaps, the Greek dares a book. 557 
_ to be entirely exhausted. Isa. xix. 6, & al. 
The Lexicons give this root 5+ the meaning of 
exaltation, which it never signifies; I shall 
_ cite the three texts where it is supposed to have 
_ this sense. Psal. xxx. 2, I will extol-thee, O 
Lord, because 3n*51 thou hast drawn me out ; 
LXX, ὑπέλαβες, and Vulg. suscepisti, thou 
hast taken me up, or received me; comp. ver. 4. 
Prov. xxvi. 7, “>The legs of the lame >57 are 
weak, slender, wasted, so is a proverb in the 
mouth of fools. It loseth its beauty and force 
by being injudiciously, improperly, or untime- 
ly, applied.” Bate. Symmachus, ἐξελέσον xvnuxs 





ame χωώλου, καὶ Tupuporn ἐν cromutimmthe legs fail 

Jrom the lame, and a parable in the mouth— 
Comp. Ecclus xx. 20. Isa. xxxviii. 14, 
Mine eyes 157 fail, says our translation ; LX X 
ἐξελισον; Vulg. attenuati sunt, are wasted, 
which latter seems the true meaning. Comp. 
above, Sense 11]. 


Der. Dull, a dolt, to dally, to deal, a dole; a 


dale, a dell. Liat. doleo, to grieve, whence 
Eng. dolour, dolorous, Gr. δηλεω, Lat. deleo to 
destroy, whence Eng. delete, deleterious. 


m4 


To trouble or disturb waters, as by trampling in 
them. occ. Ezek. xxxii. 2, 13. So LXX, 
ἐταρασσες, and Vulg. conturbabas, thou didsé 
disturb. ‘The word has the same sense both in 
Chaldee and Syriac. 


7 : 
ἢ To drop, distil, as the eye doth tears. occ. 
Job xvi. 20. Asa N. 957 @ dropping. occ. 
Prov. xix. 13. xxvii. 15. 

II. 700 moulder or waste away, decay gradually, 
as the body by grief. occ. Ps. cxix. 28. 

III. Yo drop down piecemeal, as a house. 
oce. Eccles. x. 18. In Plautus’s Mostellaria, 
the moral lesson conveyed in the above text is 
expanded and enforced in a most entertaining 
manner, Act i. scene 2; where Philolacles, a 
young man, is introduced descanting on him- 
self, and the condition to which his irregulari- 
ties had reduced him, under the comparison of 
a house originally well built and beautiful, but 
suffered gradually to decay and grow more and 
more ruinous by the idleness and negligence of 
its inhabitants. The passage is too long to 
be cited here. Mr Merrick has anticipated 
me in producing part of it in his Annotation on 
Psal. xxviii. 5. And the reader may find it 
more at large in the Critical Review for Feb- 
ruary 1773, p. 89, with Mr Warner’s excellent 
translation, 

Der. Drop, drip, &c. dribble. 

pot 

The idea is, Iapprehend, to be taken from the 
action of fire, which is continually pressing 
upon, and, as it were, pursuing the fuel on 
which it feeds. 

I. To press eagerly upon, as fire. occ. Obad. 
ver. 18. Dan. vii. 9. In Hiph. to kindle, light 
up, as fire. occ, Ezek. xxiv. 10. Comp. Isa. 
v. 1]. : 

11. Asa N. fem. ΠΡ some inflammatory dis- 
order, an inflammation. occ. Deut. xxviii, 22. 

111. To pursue eagerly and ardently, q. ἃ. to 
burn after. occ. Gen. xxxi. 36, where Vulg. 
exardere post—to burn after.) 1 Sam. xvii. 53. 
Psal. x. 2. Lam. iv. 19. Asa N. mas. plur. 
ὉΠ ardent pursuers, eager persecutors. Occ. 
Psal. vii. 14. 

IV. The word seems to be once used ina mid- 
dle sense. Proy. xxvi. 23, Drossy silver spread 
over, or overlaying a potsherd, (so are) warm 
lips (i. 6. lips making warm and eager profes-. 
sions) and a bad deceitful heart. A most just 
and beautiful comparison ! 


ΤΣ See under +54 


TT ἮΝ 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 


rT 


The general idea of this difficult and extensive 
root seems to be equable, even, level, uniform, 
conform, equare, exequare, conformare. 
Symmachus appears to have given nearly the 
ideal meaning of it, Psal. lxxxix. 7, where he 
renders it εξισασει shall equal. So it is several 
times joined with mw smooth, equivalent, as a 
word of similar, but more intense, signification. 
See Isa. xl. 25. xlvi. 5, Psal. cxxxi. 2. 

~ I. In Kal, to make equable or equal, to put on a 
level, compare. Isa. xlvi. 5. wm "9 1 
mom ss>woam fo whom will ye equal me, 
or make me equivalent, or liken me that we may 
be equal or conform? So ch. xl. 25, To whom 
mwxi wy will ye equal me, that I may be 
equivalent? Also in Kal, to be equal, be on a 
footing, level with. Psal. lxxxix. 7. cii. 7. Isa. 
xiv. 14, ἃ al. freq. As a N. fem. mint a 
similitude, likeness, whose parts are equable and 
conform to its archetype. Ezek. i. 5, 10, 13, 
16. Gen. i. 26. Let us make man ἍΜ Ξ 
yom tn our form or image, according to our 
likeness. N17 15 more than ody ; this expresses 
the general form or delineation—that, the con- 
formity or resemblance of the parts, both of body 
and soul, if I may be allowed the expression. 
Comp. under o5y. As a N. st or pt a 
likeness. occ. Psal. xvii. 12; where thirty of 
Dr Kennicott’s codices read Ἴ)) 5; but if we 
embrace the printed reading, 1271 may be a 
verb, they are like, as the LX X, Vulg. and 
Syr. understood it. 

11. To form a likeness, image, or idea of a thing 
in the mind, to form in the mind the particulars 
of a plan or design distinctly and minutely, in- 
formare. Num, xxxiii. 56. Jud. xx. 5. 2 Sam. 
xxi. 5. Isa. x. 7, & al. So LXX in Num. 
διεγνωᾷέϊν. Comp. Psal. xlviii. 10. 

Til. Asa N. ot the blood of men or animals, 
which in the course of its circulation is, by the 
animal economy, wonderfully assimilated or 
conformed to all the various constituent parts of 
the body which want supply or nourishment, 
freq. occ. Plur. pst 4. d. bloods, i. 6. parts of 
this assimilating mass. Gen. iv. 10, & al. freq. 
See Deut. xix. 10. Psal. li. 16. 
ovasy oF the blood of grapes, i. 6. their juice 
resembling blood, and mystically consecrated 
under the Mosaic as well as Christian dispen- 
sation, to represent that blood which cleanseth 
us from all sin. oce. Gen. xlix. 11. Deut. xxxii. 
14. Comp. Ecclus xxxix. 26 or 31. 1. 15. 
The eating of blood was forbidden to Noah and 
his descendants, and afterwards to the Israel- 
ites, for two reasons: Ist, To prevent cruelt 
and murder. This reason is plainly intimated, 
Gen. ix. 4—6. Comp. Ley. xvii. 11, 14. 
Deut. xii. 23. Andas before the flood the 
earth was filled with violence, i. e. rapine and 
murder, Gen. vi. 11, so it is probable they 
were guilty of some horrid abuses in rela- 
tion to blood, such perhaps as drinking the 
blood of living animals, and even of men. A 
strong tradition of the causes which brought on 
the deluge, particularly of the * violence and 








Ula propago 

Contemptrix superum, seveque avidissina cedis 

Et violenta fuit: scires e sanguine natos. 
Ovid. Metam, lib. i. fab. vi. ad fin. 
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cruelty of the antediluvians, remained among 
the heathen to the time of Christ, and is 
clearly preserved in Ovid’s Fable of the 
Giants’ Rebellion, of Lycaon, and of Deuca- 
lion’s Flood. Metam. lib. i. fab. vi:-—viii. 

The 2d and principal reason for prohibiting the 
eating of blood, was to be a constant memorial 
to men that their lives were forfeited to divine 
justice, and that without shedding the blood of 
the Great Atoner there was no remission. See 
Lev. xvil. 10—14, 

David, in 2 Sam. xxiii. 1'7, would not drink the 
water which men had fetched for him at the 
hazard of their lives, but poured it out unto Je- 
hovah, for he said, should I drink, (1 Chron, 
xi. 19.) the blood of these men? Thereby ac- 
knowledging himself unworthy for whom men 
should lay down their lives, but that these 
were to be given up for Jehovah only. Is this 
the idea of our warlike Christian kings ? 

IV. It denotes equability or conformity of order 
or fitness. Psal. lxv. 2, mon mnt 2 praise 
(is) fitting .for thee. So LXX, rerun, and 
Vulg. decet, becometh. | 

V. It signifies an equability of situation, and 
thence quietness, rest, stillness. _ Thus it is 
most properly and beautifully applied, Josh. x. 
12, Sun ΙΝ light) ov be thou or remain 
equable, even, level upon Gibeon. The 
sun was now setting to Gibeon, and conse- 
quently Gibeon was in the circle of intersection 
or division between the light and darkness, 
Now had this circle of intersection continued 
to shift farther westward, or, more philosophi- 
cally speaking, had the solar light, at the even~ 
ing edge of the earth, given way, as usual, to 
the spirit or gross air,* the motion of the 
earth must have continued.. But by the solar 
light’s being arrested, and commanded to remain 
equable or level upon Gibeon, it became, as it 
were, a wall of adamant against the inrushing 
of the spirit, consequently the motion of the 
earth was stopped, and the circle of intersection 
between light and darkness remained exactly 
where it was, or, in other words, as at ver. 13, 
the solar light stayed (o‘nwit *zm3) in the hori- 
zon or extremity of the heavens, and hasted not 
to go off as it was just about to do, and that, 
for a whole day. On Josh. x. 13, we may ob- 
serve that the Hebrew po is expressed in 
Ecclus xlvi. 5, according to the Alexandrian 
MS. ‘by ἐνεποδισθη was stopped. Ovxs ev χειρὶ 
avrov ἘΝΕΠΟΔΙΣΘΗ ὁ ‘Hass, xas MIA ἭΜΕΡΑ 
EFENETO ΠΡΟΣ AYO; was not the sun stopped 
by his (Joshua’s) means, and one day made 
equal to two? To be.quiet, still, composed. See 
Exod. xv. 16. Job xxx. 27. Psal. xxxv. 1d. 
Jer. xiv. 17. Lam. ii. 18 ili. 49, My eye 
trickleth down it191n x51 and resteth or ceaseth 
not, where observe, that the final ris clearly 
radical. From the passages just cited it ap- 
pears, that the word has no peculiar relation 
to silence of the voice from speaking, though it is 
sometimes applied to that as to any other 
kind of composedness, quietness, or stillness. 





* See the learned Mr Spearman’s Ecquiry after Phi- 
losophy and Theology, cl. 4, 
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Psal. xxx. 13. Also in Kal, to reduce to still- 
mess or silence, (Qu?) dana Hos. iv. 5; so 
Vulg. tacere feci.. In Hiph. the same. Jer. 
viii. 14, In Niph. to be reduced to quietness, 
inactivity, or silence.- Psal. xxxi. 18. Jer. xlix. 
26. As Ns. mm" stillness, inactivity, silence. 
Psal. xciv. 17. exv. 17. pr stillness, silence, 
cessation. Psal. xxii. 8, sm rest, inactivity, 
silence. occ. Psal. lxxxiii. 2. Isa. Ixii. 6, 7. 
xxxviii. 10, sms "2 1 in the silencing of my days, 
in my days or life being reduced to silence or in- 
activity, 1. e. to death. Comp. Psal. xciv. 17. 
exv. 17, above. Ezek. xix. 10, thy mother, i. e. 
the kingdom or people of Judah, Ὑ2 15 in thy 
being put to silence, i. e. in Jehoiakim’s being 
taken and killed, and cast out with the burial 
of an ass by the king of Babylon (comp. the 
immediately preceding verse, and 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 6. Jer. xxii. 18, 19. xxxvi. 30.) Thy 

mother, in thy being put to silence, (was) like 
a vine, fruitful, and full of branches, by reason of 
muny waters, &c. i. 6. in the kingdom of Judah 
and house of Davidthere remained many princes, 
as Jehoiachin and his seven sons, &c, and Ze- 
dekiah and his sons, See 1 Chron, iii. 17, 
&e. 2 Kings xxiv. 6, 17, xxv. 7. 

VI. It is frequently rendered to cut down, cut off 
or destroy. In several of the passages thus 

’ rendered, it may be best translated to reduce to 
stillness, or the like, as in Jer. xlix. 26. 1. 30. 
Hos. iv. 6. x. 15. Obad. ver. 5. But where 
it is applied to towns or cities, as in Isa. xv. 1. 
xlvii. 5. Ezek. xxvii. 32, it may perhaps be 
most properly referred to the general idea of 
equability, level, in the sense of levelling, laying 
level with the ground ἐδαφιίξειν, equare solo. 
VII. As a N. with a formative x, 0x man, 
the appellative name of the human nature, be- 
cause created nimi in the likeness of God, 
Gen. v. 1, 2. The most usual derivation of 
the word, I am aware, is from mtx vegetable 
earth or mould, because man was formed of the 
ΝΠ 1 Tay dust of the ground, Gen. ii. 7. 
But the judicious reader cannot help seeing, 
that Gen. v. 1, 2, speaks much more plainly 
for the derivation I have given than Gen. ii. 7, 
for the other. Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 45, 47, with 
2 Cor. iv. 4 Col. i. 15. In Num. xxxi. 35, 

-p'tx is remarkably applied to the female sex. 
Dwr ya OTN wH and the human persons of 
the women. Comp. Gen. i. 27. v. 2. om is 
also the proper name of the first man, Adam. 
Of this name I meet with no trace in the 
Greek and Roman mythology, unless in that 
of Admetus, who was so beloved by Apollo, 
the son of Jupiter, that the god having been 
banished from heaven commenced herdsman 
and kept his flock for him. The story is told 
in different manners, but seems to contain an 
obscure and confused allusion to the character 
of the Son of God, who for the love he had to 
human nature was to come down from heaven 
and be the shepherd of a flock belonging to 
that nature. See Dodd’s Note on lin. 70, of 
his translation of Callimachus’s Hymn to 
Apollo. 

VIIL Asa N, fem. ΣΝ vegetable earth or 
mould, which joined with moisture is, by the 


action of the light, so wonderfully assimilated: 
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to all kinds of vegetables, and their various 
parts, and even secondarily to the bodies of 
animals and men. Gen. ii. 5, 6, 9. iii. 17, ἃ 
al. freq. 

dnt to make entirely equable, composed or quiet. 
occ, Lam. iii. 26. Psal. cxxxi. 2. Surely 
snamin δῦ I have soothed, and entirely 
composed my soul. As a participle ory en- 
tirely still, inactive, inert, or silent. oce. Hab. ii. 
19. ott seems to be used adverbially, with a 
formative Ὁ final, quietly. oce. Isa. xlvii. 5. 

As aN. fem. nm great quietness, or stillness, 
or rather equability. occ. Job iv. 16. Psal. evii. 
29. 1 Kings xix. 12. But in all these texts 
the LX X rendered it by avea a gentle breeze, 
which might be well so called from its equabil- 
ty. And it must be confessed that this sense, 
which is given by Cocceius and approved by 
Michaelis, excellently suits every one of the 
passages. The Vulg. constantly render it b 
aura, aura lenis or tenuis. To illustrate Peal. 
evil. 29, Michaelis cites that of Virgil, Aun. 
v. lin. 844. Adquate spirant aure. 

Der. 70 dam, dumb, dim, the Dutch dom stu- 
pid, and Eng. dump, dumpish. Also Greek 
dauew, and Lat. domo, to subdue, whence 
dominus a master, and Eng. dominion, domina- 
tion; also, to tame. ἶ 

yaT 

Occurs not as a verb in Hebrew, but the idea 
seems to be like that of the old Latin tamino, 
which may be a derivative from it, to pollute, 
defile, hence, 

I. Asa N. yn dung, 2 Kings ix. 37, Psal. 
Ixxxiii. 1]. Jer. viii. 2, & al. 

11. As a N. fem. pap tm. occ. Isa. xxv. 10. 
See under jan II. 

yt 

To ooze out. 

I. To weep, shed tears. Jer. xiii. 17. AsaN. 
fem. myn a tear, or collectively tears. Jer. 
ix. 1. 

IL Asa N. yn liquor, which oozes from the 
press as wine, oil. Exod. xxii. 29. Comp. 
Deut. xviii. 4. 

11 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to direct, rule, jud ye. Gen. 
xlix. 16. Jer. v. 28. Gen. vi. 3. My spirit 
shall not always p1N3 yt" judge, rule, among 
men. In Niph. ἐο strive, plead, asin judgment. 
2 Sam. xix. 9or 10. In Hiph. to contend, as 
in judgment. Eccles. vi. 10. Comp. Isa. iii. 
13. Asa N. yt a judge. 1 Sam. xxiy. 16. 
Also, a judicial cause or contention. Deut. xvii. 
8, & al. Asa Ν, 101} α strife, dispute, conten- 
tion. Psal. lxxx. 7. Prov. xxii. 10, & al. 

11. As a N. fem. -2"119 a province or prefecture, 
the district of one chief judge or magistrate. 
1 Kings xx. 14, & al. freq. Comp. Gen. xlix. 
16. Zech. iii. 7. 

111. Asa N. with a formative x, ἸΥΤΝ or ἹΤΝῈ 
a ruler, director, lord, spoken of God or man. 
Gen. xly. 8, 9. Exod. xxiii. 17, & al. freq. 
As aN. with a formative x, and * both, ‘:1x 
the same. Gen. xxxix. 20. xliii. 30, 33. Exod. 








* Welsh adon, a lord, 


qT 


xxi. 4, 6. 1 Kings xvi. 24° As the Jews had 
a superstition of not uttering the incommuni- 
cable name of God, -7* but of using 21x in- 
stead of it, so we find that, frequently where 

_ the common printed copies read ‘21x, many of 
Dr Kennicott’s codices have mm. See his 
Various Readings on Dan. ix. 3, 8, 9, 15, 16. 

Hence the idol Adonis had his name ; of whom 
see under qn. 

IV. Asa N. mas. plur. ὈΝΟῚΝ bases or sockets 
which direct and regulate the position of the 
other parts of an edifice. Exod. xxvi. 19, 21, 
ἃς al. freq. Comp. Job xxxviii. 6. Once, 
sing. Exod. xxxviii. 27. 

V. Chald. yx then. See yx 

Der. Din, dun, dan, master; old Eng. to deme, 
judge ; whence doom, deem, deemster, a judge ; 
Saxon thencean ; (Qu?) whence Eng. to think. 
Perhaps Lat. damno, condemno, whence Eng. 

- damn, condemn, &c. 

aT 
Occurs not as a V. but as a N. 919 waz. 
Thus the LX X throughout κηρὸς, and Vulg. 
cera ; so there is no room to doubt but this is 
the true meaning of the word ; and the radical 
idea of the root seems to be soft, yielding, melt- 
ing, or the like, which properties are not only 
well known to belong to waz, but are also inti- 
mated in all the passages of scripture wherein 
the N. a1 occurs. This interpretation is 
confirmed by the verb’s being used in Ethiopic 
for fearing, being terrified, &c. for in terror the 
heart and body are (as it were) dissolved. 
Comp. under pp and ppm. It may also be 
worth remarking, that the Eng. N. waz is de- 
duced by some Etymologists from the Saxon 
wee, pliant, soft, yielding. See Junius’s Ety- 
molog. Anglican. in WAX. occ. Ps. xvii. 15, 
(where see Merrick’s Annot.) lxviii. 3. χουν]. 
5. Mie. i. 4 

*77)7 Chald. 

As a pronoun, this. Ezra v. 3, 4, & al. freq. 
With > Like, as, prefixed, pra7> such, thus, q. ἃ. 
as, or like, this. Dan. ii. 10. iii. 29. Jer. x. 11. 
yt 

“ς To go or burn out as fire, a lamp, or candle 
when the matter fails.” Ps. exviii. 12. Prov. 
xiii. 9. 158. xliii. 17, & al. “ It differs from 
m2, which is to extinguish or put out a light 
[or fire] and it is applied to streams [or tor- 
rents] that dry up in hot weather, Job vi. 17, 
When it is hot they »>y72 are consumed [or fail } 
out of their place.” Bate. 

ΣΤ See under 472 


57 

Ft signifies in general, to knock, knock against, 
strike, and may perhaps be a word formed from 
the sound. 

I. To knock, as at adoor. It occurs as a par- 
ticiple benoni in Kal, Cant. ν. 2; as a parti- 
ciple mas. plur. in Hith. Jud. xix. 22, 
o»pstnm knocking themselves, or violently 
pushing against the door. 

11. To beat forward, drive forward by beating. 
oce. Gen. xxxiii. 13, ; 





* Welsh dyna. _ 
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To leap, spring, bound, exult. Once, Job xli. 
13 or 22. In Chaldee it is used for exulting or 
leaping for joy. And the Syriac version of the 
New Testament uses this verb for the Greek 
exergy to leap, leap for joy. Luke i. 41, 44. vi. 
23. 


Der. By inserting n, Dutch danssen, Danish 
dantze, French danser, Eng. dance. 

pT 

i Kal, to beat, or be beaten small, as dust. Isa. 
xli. 15. Exod. xxxii. 20. Deut. ix. 31. In 
Hiph. to beat small. 2 Sam. xxii. 43, & al. As 
a N. pt small, minute. Exod. xvi. 14, & al. A 
dwarf. Lev. xxi. 20. Fem. plur. nip thin, 
δ er, of cattle or corn. Gen. xli. 3,-4, 6, 7, 

al. 

11. To thrash, thrash out, as bread corn ; and in 
Huph. to be thrashed out. occ. Isa. xxvili. 28. 
Comp. ch. xli. 15. 

IIL. Asa N. p»1 a fort for battering engines, a bat- 
tery ; or rather, as the Hebrew word is singular, 
a wall of circumvallation, on which their batter- 
ing engines, such as the catapults and balliste, 
were placed. oce. 2 Kings xxv. 1. Jer. lii. 4. 
Ezek. iv. 2. xvii. 17. xxi. 22 or 27. xxvi. 8. 
To confirm this interpretation, observe that 
pvt is always joined with ;193 ¢o build, that in 
2 Kings xxv. 1. Jer. lii. 4, it is mentioned as 
built sD round about the city besieged, and 
that in the former of these texts the LX X 
render it clearly by περίτειχος a surrounding 
wall. And to illustrate this subject, comp. Luke 
xix. 43. Josephus, De Bel. lib. v. cap. 12, § 
1, 2, and see Greek and Eng. Lexicon in 
Χαραξ II. and Michaelis, Supplem. ad Lex, 
Heb. p. 440. 

Hence may be derived Greek τειχὸς a wall, 
French digue a bank, and Eng. dike. 

IV. Asa N. pt a thin slender cloth or covering, 
Isa. xl. 22. (comp. Psal. civ. 2.) ; or it may 
mean, more agreeably to the leading idea, 
small dust, or the like, as it is used ver. 15. 
See Bate’s Crit. Heb. Jerome on Isa. xl. 
15, observes, “" The Hebrews say that by this 
word is signified the finest dust (tenuissimum 
pulverem), which is by the wind often carried 
into the mouth, and is rather felt than seen. 
The smallest and almost invisible particles of 
dust are, then, called by this name, such per- 
haps as Democritus, with his follower Epicurus, 
denominates atoms.” Bishop Lowth translates 
p7 in Isa. xl. 15, an atom. 

pt 
To stab, pierce, as with a sword or spear. Num. 
xxy. 8. 1 Sam. xxxi. 4, & al. Asa N. fem. 
plur. nyptn stabs, piercings. Prov. xii. 18. 

Der. Dagger, dirk. 

πὰ 
With a 4 frequently inserted, 41+. 

In Arabic 577 signifies to encompass, go round, 
go about, and as a N. a round, a compass, a cir- 
cuit. See Castell. And this seems the 
general notion of the Hebrew root. 

I. To go round, go about, dwell intimately. oce. 
Ps. Ixxxiv. 11, where it is opposed to AD NDA 
being at the porch or door, and so signifies to go 
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round and round every part, omnia obire pene- 
tralia, intimum esse. 

Ii. Asa N. mas. plur. ot Isa. xlv. 2, the 
crooked, tortuous, round-about ways. So Mon- 
tanus tortuosa. 

111. Asa N. “τ. 

1. Some round thing, a round ball, “ that moves 
easily any way.” Bate. So Vulg. pilam. Isa. 
xxii. 18 


2. A round or roundish heap. occ. Ezek. xxiv. 
5; but ἼΥΤ here seems a verb imperat. heap, 
heap up ; so Vulg compone strues, form heaps. 
The bones mentioned in this verse were not 
to be burnt, but seethed or stewed under the 
flesh. Comp. ver. 4. As for what is said 
ver. 10, let the bones be burnt, that plainly 
does not mean, let them be burnt to heat the pot, 
for this by the same verse was done by wood; 
but let the pot be made so hot that the bones, 
which were put into it, may be violently heated 
or burned. For the farther illustration of this 
subject, see Harmer’s Observations, vol. iii. 
p- 152. 

3. A circle or circular disposition of an army. 
Vulg. spheram. ἽΥΤΞ ΡΣ ΤΙ LXX κυκλώσω, 
I will surround. oce, Isa. xxix. 3. Compare 
xuxAovusvoy and σπερικυκλοῦν, Luke xxi. 20. xix. 
43, and see Bochart, vol. iii. 712. 

IV. Asa N. fem. py, in reg. ny @ round 
or roundish pile for fire, a pyre, so Vulg. in 
Ezek. pyram. occ. Ezek. xxiv. 9. Isa. xxx. 33. 

VY. In Arabic the root is applied in the nouns 
ἼΝΥΤ and 74x17 to a circular village of tenis, 
such as the Scenite or Bedoween Arabs still 
live in, “ Tentoriorum ‘orbicularis vicus pa- 
gusve, quales Scenite habitare solent.” Golius 
in Castell’s Lex. So Dr Shaw (Pref. to 
Travels, p. viii.) ‘‘ 4 collection of tents pitch- 
ed usually in a circle—is called a douwar.” And 
as it is probable that the Hebrew patriarchs, 
who lived in tents, encamped in like manner, 
we may hence see the reason of 377 coming to 

signify a generation of men of similar manners 

or living at the same time. See Psal. xxii. 31. 
xxiv. 6. Ixxiii. 15. Prov. xxx. 11—14. Gen. 
vii. 1. Num. xxxii. 13. Job viii. 8. Plur. 
mas. ovy17. occ. Psal. lxxii. 5. cii. 24. Eccles. 
i. 4, Isa. li.8. Plur. fem. ΣῪ, and in reg. 
‘nat. freq. occ. Gen. vi. 9. Noah was upright 
yn. in his generations, i. e. both in those 
before, (comp. Gen. vii. 1.) however wicked, 
and in those after the flood. Isa. xxxviii. 12, 
‘117 my generation (i. 6. the people of my gen- 
eration) is departed and removed from me as a 
shepherd’s tent,, which is soon shifted to a dif- 
ferent place for the conveniency of pasturage. 
Isa. liii. 8, 17 his generation. i. e. the men 
of his generation, their obstinate intidelity, 
wickedness, and cruelty. Comp. mmw under 


Tw. 

VI. Chald. 54 or 357 to inhabit, dwell. oce. 
Dan. iy. 9, 18. It is written with an x in- 
serted, as a participle, or participial, N. mas. 
plur. pox, and in reg. “x7 inhabiting or inha- 
bitants. oce. Dan. ii. 38, iii. 31. iy. 32. vi. 26. 
As a N. ὙΥΤ an habitation, dwelling. occ. 
Dan. ii. 11. iv. 22, 29. v. 21. 

VII. Chald. Ὑτ α pearl, so called from its 
round or globular form. occ. Esth, i. 6. See 
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Bochart’s excellent vindication of this inter- 
pretation, vol. iii. p. 708, & seq. and Scheuch- 
zer’s Phys. Sacr. on the text. 
77 oecurs not as a verb in this reduplicate 
form, but 
I, Asa N. 119 freedom, liberty, power to go about 
where one pleases. Ley. xxv. 10. Isa. Lxi. 1, &al. 
II. Asa N. ὙΥἼΤ @ species of dove. Thus the 
Targum renders it x»25w, L XX, σρυγων, and 
Vulg. turtur aturéle. It probably means the wild 
pigeon as distinguished from the tame, so call- 
ed from its wandering freely in the fields. See 
Bochart, vol. iii. 52. occ. Psal. Ixxxiv. 4. 
Proy. xxvi. 2. The former passage may be 
thus explained, Even (as) the sparrow findeth 
her house, and the dove her nest where she hath 
laid her young, (so should I find) thine altars, 
O Jehovah of Hosts, my King, and my God. 
According to which exposition David illus- 
trates his vehement longing after the sacred 
tabernacle, and God’s public worship (whence 
he had been driven, perhaps during Absalom’s 
rebellion), by the erogyn of birds, and by that 
joy and delight with which they return to their 
brood after they have been absent from them. 
As for the common interpretation of this text, 
which, however, Bate embraces, I must ob- 
serve, that though we should, contrary to the 
authority of the ancient versions, admit that 
“int signifies a swallow, yet it is utterly incred- 
ible that any bird should build its nest on the 
aliars of Jehovah. (And N. B. the Hebrew 
word smimarn ver. 4, must be plural.) I pre- 
sume this will be readily allowed as to the 
small altar of incense, which was placed under 
cover in the tabernacle before the vail of the 
holy of holies; and even with regard to the 
altar of burnt-offerings, there a bird must have 
been continually disturbed by the necessary 
ministrations of the priests, about the numer- 
ous sacrifices offered on it. Nor can we sup- 
pose that the priests would suffer the altars of 
God to be defiled by such guests, had they 
been ever so much disposed to take up their 
abode there. See Noldius, Partic. Heb. in 
nx 24. Accusat. and Annot. 650. It must, 
however, be confessed that the explanation 
above proposed from Noldius seems unusually 
and harshly elliptical, and that the most natural 
interpretation of the Hebrew would be by con- 
sidering Jsm1T131 Nx as put in apposition with 
the preceding n*n and ;p;* if with Bochart 
and Merrick (whom see) we might understand 
the altars as used by a metonymy for the 
temple, about which it is highly probable some 
sparrows, and even doves, might build. Rus- 
sel, Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 65, mentions “a 
brown coloured dove, which builds in the win- 
dows, &c. of the city.” It is evident that the 
beginning of this psalm is conceived with great 
pathos. And may we not say that the Psalm- 
ist’s mind being at the 4th verse chiefly intent 
on the holy altars, he mentions them instead 
of the temple ? 
III. ὝΥΥΤ 40 rendered pure myrrh. occ. Exod. 
xxx. 23. ““ The best myrrh is that which is 
Sriable and clear ; and its crumbling, or rolling 
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* See note on (TNR VII, 
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under the fingers, as any thing round does, 

. seems to be well expressed by 374.” Bate. 

srt as a N. a thistle, so named from its round 
form, and being encircled on all sides with 
prickles, or from its seeds being encircled with 
a downy sphere, on which it easily rolls along 
or flies with the wind, and that to a great dis- 
tance. See Bate’s Crit. Heb. oce. Gen. iii. 
18. Hos. x. 8. 

xv , 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic sig- 
nifies to repel, and this seems nearly the idea of 
the Hebrew ; for asa N. yx rejection, ab- 
horrence, contempt. oce. Isa. Ixvi. 24. Dan. xii. 2. 
aT? 

Occurs not as a yerb in Hebrew, but the idea 
seems, to be sharp, acute, as the verb signifies 
in Arabic. Hence as a N. ἸΞῪ τ the tron part, 
point, or prickle of a goad; the whole instru- 
ment being called 135, which see under 195. 
oce. | Sam. xiii. 21. Eecles. xii, 11. The 
Greek dgsravey a sickle, by which the LXX 
render 7251 in Sam. may perhaps be a deriva- 
tive from it. 

aT 
Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but in Syriac sig- 
nifies, to proceed gradually, and in Arabic the 
same, also to ascend. Asa N. fem. mx979 a 
steep place, a precipice, a lofty cliff: occ. Ezek. 
xxxvili. 20. Cant. ii. 14; where Solomon, 
“ having in the soft language of affection call- 
ed the Jewish queen his dove, nothing was 
more natural to an oriental imagination than the 
immediate comparing her then residence [a 
lofty palace of stone} to the rocky cliffs in which 
their doves were wont to build.” Harmer’s 
Outlines, p. 255, where see more. 

1 
Ὁ go, come, or put forwards, to proceed, or 
stretch out, or forth. 

I. To go along, come, proceed. Num. xxiv. 17, 
a star, ΤΥ cometh, proceedeth, from Jacob. 
In Hiph. to cause to go or proceed. Ps. xxv. 5. 
evii. 7. Prov. iv. 11. 158. xlii. 16, & al. 

II. Asa N. ΤΥ 

1. A way, path, or road. Exod. xiii. 18. Num. 
xx. 17. Job xii. 24. 

2. A way, journey, proceeding. Gen, xxiv. 42. 
Jud. xviii. 5, 6. 

3. A way, journey, distance. Gen. xxx. 36, |] 
Kings xix. 7. 

4. A way, custom, manner. Gen. xix. 31. xxxi. 
35. Psal. xlix. 14. Isa. viii. 11. 

5. It frequently refers to the way in which men 
should go, i, 6. the manner in which they 
should act according to the revealed will of 
God. See Exod. xxxii. 8. Deut. ix. 12, 16. 
xi, 28. Psal. νυ. 9. 

6. It denotes the manner of God’s acting, or 
proceeding. Deut. xxxii. 4. 2 Sam. xxii. 31. 

sal. xviii. 31, & al. Also his works or 
actions themselves. Prov. viii. 22, Jehovah pos- 
sessed me the beginning of his way, i. e. of his 
work of creation. Job xl. 14 or 19, Behemoth 
—)5x 5 mw the chief of the ways or works 
of God, i.-e. one of the most remarkable 
quadrupeds he hath made. 

7. ὙΥΤ is sometimes used as a particle. 

1, Straightway, immediately. Psal. ii. 12. 
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2, In a manner, as it were. 1 Sam. xxi. 3. 

111. To go along, walk or tread, as men. Deut. 
i. 36. xi. 24, On which the sole of your feet 
syn shall tread. Asa N. ΤΎΤ @ tread or 
treading. LX X, Baya. oce. Deut. ii. 5. So 
Michaelis explains stay Jot Job xxiii, 10, by 
yestigium in quo sto, the ,footing or tread in 
which I stand, Heb. literally, of my standing, 

IV. To go upon, tread down. Jud. v. 21, My 
body or person ‘271M hath trodden down 
strength. Comp. Jud. xx. 48, Psal. xci. 18, 
Job ix. 8. 

V. To go or tread upon, as grapes or olives, 
and so press out their juices. Jud. ix. 27. 
Isa. xvi. 10. Neh. xiii. 15, Micah vi. 15. 
Comp. Isa, lxiii, 2, 3. Jer. xxv. 30. Lam. i. 15. 
where it is applied to a wine-press. Asa N, 
377 α treading, as of vineyards. Job xxiy. 18, 
Comp. ver. 11], 

In the east they still ¢read their grapes after the 
ancient manner. ‘“ August 20th, 1765. The 
yintage [near Smyrna] was now begun—the 
juice [of the grapes] was expressed for wine, 
a man with feet and legs bare treading the 
fruit in a kind of cistern, with a hole or vent 
near the bottom, and a vessel beneath to re- 
eeive the liquor.” Chandler’s Travels in 
Greece, p. 2. 

VI. In Hiph. to tread or cause to be trodden, as 
a thrashing-floor, i, 6. to cause beeves ἕο go 
upon it, and so thrash out the corn. Jer. li. 
33. Comp. 7.2 under m4, V. and w+. 

VII. Of a bow. To hold or stretch forth as pre- 
paring to shoot. 1 Chron. ν. 18, Psal. vii. 13. 
Isa. v. 38. Jer. 1. 14. li. 3. Comp. Jer. ix. 3, 
where Vulg. extenderunt. In several of which 
passages the 1, X X render it by τείνω to extend, 
hold forth. So of arrows, to stretch forth. Ps. 
lyiii. 8. Ixiv. 4. | 

Der. Greek σρέχειν to run; Eng. to trudge; 
also track, trace ; Welsh dyrac, an avenue. 
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Occurs not as a V. but hence as a N. p15 the 
south. It seems a compound from 45‘ or 577 
to go about, and n> high ; perhaps because the 
sun, or solar orb, in his apparent diurnal cir- 
cuit, seems to all the inhabitants on the north 
of the torrid zone to ascend to the greatest height 
when he is in the meridian or full south ; agree- 
ably to that expression in Jud. viii. 13, 
pin mbyndn the solar orb being on high. Job 
xxxvii. 17. Eccles. i. 6. xi. 3, & al. freq. 

Deut. xxxiii. 23, as translated, possess thou (i. 6. 
Naphtali) the west and the south, seems irre- 
concileable with truth and fact ; for the pos- 
sessions of this tribe were so far from being 
on the south of the Holy Land, that they were 
the most northerly of all, and the tribes of 
Asher and Zebulun were situated more wes- 
terly than this. ‘The confusion has arisen 
from rendering Ὁ" the west, instead of giving it 
its proper meaning, the sea, as both the 
LX X and Vulg. have done. And the sea here 
intended is, no doubt, the sea of Chinnereth, as 
it is called Josh. xii. 3, which in the New Tes- 
tament is denominated the lake of Gennesareth, 
Luke v. 1, or the sea of Galilee, or of Tiberias, 

And it is true that the tribe of 

Naphtali possessed the greater share of this 


pyr 


sea, i. 6. all the western coast from north to 
south.* And the prophet Isaiah, speaking of 
the land of Naphtali, ch. viii. 23, or ix. 1, de- 
scribes it as situated ost J by the way of the 
sea. Compare Mat. iv. 183—I5, and see Vi- 
tringa on Isa. viii. 23. The Chaldee Targum 


in Deut. xxxiii. 23, is remarkable, and confirms | 
ay |} 
ny XD, on the west of the sea of Gene- | 
The sea | 


the above interpretation, 4D12°2 Ὁ" 
sar, and on the south he shall possess. 
of Galilee is, in like manner, called sue 
Tevynoae the water of Gennesar, 1 Mac. xi. 67, 
and ἡ λίμνη Levvnowe the lake of Gennesar, by 
Josephus, De Bell, lib. ili. cap. 9, § 7, 8, 
who there elegantly describes the eminent fer- 
tility of the country. Michaelis, (Supplem. 
ad Lex. Heb. p. 476.) takes on for the 
proper name of a country to the south of the 
sea of Galilee, otherwise called ΤΥ 29 319, 
Josh. xi. 2, 

Y 17 Chald. 

Asa N. from the Heb. yx, the arm. ‘Dan. il. 
32, & al. yoox (Heb. yx) the same. Ezra 
iy. 

Der. Draw, throw. 

wit 
To inquire, or require. 

I. To inquire, make inquiry, ask. Deut. xiii. 14, 
xvii. 4. xix. 18. wit Ezra x. 16, Michaelis 
thinks an evident erratum in the writing for 
ΝΎ το, occasioned by the frequent occurrence 
of the name ww Darius in his book. One 
of Dr Kennicott’s MSS. omits the ». 

II.. To inquire of, consult, either transitively, 
Gen. xxy. 22, Exod. xviii. 15. Ezek. xx. 1; 
or with the particles 3 or x following, 1 Sam. 
xxviii. 7. 2 τ i. 2, 8. Deut. xviii. 11. Isa. 
viii. 19. xi. 10. As a N. wot @ written 
story or memoir which may be consulted. 2 
Chron. xiii. 22. xxiy. 27. 

III. With Ὁ following, to inquire for or after. 
Deut. xii. 30. 2 Sam. xi. 3. 

IV. To inquire after, regard, care for. Deut. 
xi. 12, Job iii. 4. 

V. Vo be concerned, or careful for, to seek. See 
Deut. xxiii. 7. Esth. x. 3. Jer. xxix. 13. Ps. 
xxxviii. 13. , 

VI. To inquire after, make inquisition for, 
quire. Gen. ix, 5, xiii. 22, Deut. xviii. 
Mic. vi. 8. Ezek. xxxiy. 10. 

Hence the oriental dervise or dervich ultimate- 
ly had his name. “ The word,” says the Ency- 
clopedia Britan. “is originally Persian, signi- 
fying a beggar, or person who has nothing. 
Hence also perhaps was named the British 
goddess of vengeance, Andraste, or Adrastia, 
whom queen Boadicea (according to Dio in 
Nerone) invoked before her engagement with 
the Romans. ‘ Adgacria ἡ Newsors. -Adrastia 
is the same as Wemesis, i. 6. the goddess of 
revenge,” says Hesychius. 


76- 


19. 


I. In Kal and Hiph. to thrash, beat or shatter 
to pieces, as the ears of corn and straw in thrash- 
ing, which was anciently performed either by 





* See De l’Isle’s Terre Sancte Tabula. 
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the feet of cattle, See Deut. xxv. 4. Jer. 1. 
11. Hos, x. 11; or by thrashing instruments 
called yy, 2111, and may, which see under 
their respective roots. See also Isa. xxviii. 
27. Amos 1. 3; and comp. 1 Chron. xxi. 20, 
with ver. 23. In Jer. 1, 11, are two readings, 
xw't supported by the Complutensian, For- 
ster’s, Vander Hooght’s, and Kennicott’s edi- 
tions, by the LXX version εν Boravn in the 
grass, and Vulg. super herbam ; and pw, by 
Walton’s and other modern printed editions, 
and by twenty-eight of Dr Kennicott’s codices. 
Either reading furnishes a good sense. As to 
the latter, comp. Hos. x. 1]. 
wits which we have Isa. xxviii. 28, and that 
without any various reading furnished by Dr 
Kennicott, may be either an infinitive of an 
unusual form, or rather a N. formed with x 
ee γον Comp. atx 1 Sam. 11. 33, under 
aT be 
In Niph. to be thrashed. occ. Isa. xxv. 10, 
twice. 
In Huph. to be thrashed. occ. Isa. xxviii, 27. 


| Asa N. wt a thrashing. Lev. xxvi. 5, Deut. 


xxy. 4. Asa N. fem. in reg. nw tn a thrash- 

ing. Isa. xxi. 10. Homer has described the 

method of thrashing corn by the feet of oxen, as 

prneticest in his time and country, I. xx. lin. 
95, Xe. 


‘Os δ᾽ Gre tis ξευξῃ Bows mecevas ευρυμέτωπους, 

Teibepeevas nes λευκὸν eUreoxary ev wrany 

Ῥιμῷα τε λεπτ᾽ ἐγένοντο βοων ὑπο ποσσ᾽ εἐριμουκῶν.- 

As with autumnal harvests cover’d o’er, 

And thick bestrown, lies Ceres’ sacred floor, 

When round and round, with never wearied pain, 

The trampling steers beat out th’ enutates ® grain. 
OPE. 


The ancient Arabs, Syrians, Egyptians, and 
Romans, thrashed their corn in the same man- 
ner, by the feet of cattle, as may be seen in 
Bochart, vol. ii. 302, &c. 311, &c.* And 
ἐς these nations,” says Dr Shaw,+ speaking of 
the Arabs and Moors in Barbary, “ continue 
to tread out their corn after the primitive 

custom of the East. Instead of beeves they 
frequently make use of mules and horses, by 
tying in like manner, by the neck, three or 
four of them together, and whipping them af- 
terwards round about the nedders (as they call the 
thrashing-floors, the Libyce aree of Horace), 
where the sheaves lie open and expanded, in 
the same manner as they are placed and pre- 
pared with us for thrashing. This indeed 
is a much quicker way than ours, though less 
cleanly. For as itis performed in the open 
air, Hos. xiii. 3, upon any round level plat of 
ground, daubed over with cow’s dung, to pre- 
vent as much as possible the earth, sand, or 
gravel, from rising, a great quantity of them 
all, notwithstanding this precaution, must un- 
avoidably be taken up with the grairt’ at the 
same time the straw, which is their only fod- 
der, is hereby shattered to pieces; a circum- 
stance very pertinently alluded to, 2 Kings 





a 


* Comp. Wetstein’s Note on 1 Cor. ix, 9, 
t Travels, p. 138, 199, 2d edit. 
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xiii. 7, where the king of Syria is said to have 
made the Israelites like the dust (wth) by 
thrashing.” Kolben makes the same observa- 
tions upon the like method of treading out corn 
by the feet of horses, which is practised like- 
wise to this day among the Hottentot nations 
at the Cape of Good Hope.* 

Il. To thrash, beat to pieces. Isa. xli. 15. Job 
xxxix. 15 5 where LXX, κασασατησει, shall 
tread upon. Comp. Dan. vii. 23. 

III. To tear to pieces. i. 6. with thorns, as the 
ears of corn and straw by the thrashing wheel. 
Jud. viii. 7. Comp. Isa. xxv. 10. 

Der. 70 dash, dust. 

Hence also the name of the Roman idol + Dis, 
by which they meant + the earth, whence, ac- 
cording to their physical theology, all things 
spring, and whither they all return. Comp. 
Gen. iii. 19. Ecclus xl. 11. xli. 10. 

From the Heb. wt may also be deduced the Dy- 
s@, whowere “ inferior goddesses (of our Saxon 
ancestors), the messengers of the great Woden, 
whose province it was to convey the souls of such 
as died in battle to his abode called Val-Hall, 
that is, the Hall of Slaughter, where they were 
to drink with him and their other gods, cere- 
visia, a kind of malt liquor (ale) in the skulls 
of their slaughtered enemies. On the contrary, 
those who died a natural death were by the 
same Dyse conveyed to Hela, the goddess of 
Hell, where they were tormented with hunger 
and thirst, and all kinds of evils.” Thus the 
authors of the Universal History, vol. xix. p. 
178, ϑνο. ‘ Of these goddesses,” say the 
same learned writers, in a note, ““ mention is 
made in an ancient Danish monument,” from 
which they cite some lines, containing so curious 
a specimen of the theology of our heathen an- 
cestors, that I am persuaded the reader will 
not be displeased at seeing the English trans- 
lation of them in this place. They are the 
conclusion of a wounded warrior’s dying song. § 

** With the dead I long to be; 
Now the || Dys@ beckon me, 
Whom great Woden from his hall 
Sent, and order’d me to call. 
In the As@’s lofty house 4 
I shall sit and ale carouse. 
Hours of life already fly, 
Let me laugh, and laughing die.” 

From these Dyse, or from Dusit, a kind of de- 
mons among the Gauls, we still retain the word 
deuce tor the devil. 

NWT 

To spring, sprout forth, germinate. occ. Gen. i. 
11, Joel ii. 22, The pleasant spots of the wil- 
derness. \xw1 spring. As a N. xwit what 
springs from the earth, grass. Deut. xxxii. 2. 
Ps, xxxvii. 2, & al. freq. 





* Nat. Hist. of the Cape, p. 73, 74. vaylp 
“a See Vossius, De Orig. et Progr. Idol. lib. ii. cap. 60, 

t So Cicero, “ Terrena autem vis omnis atque natura 
Diti patri dedicata est; qui Dives, ut apud Grewcos 
Πλουτωῶν, quia et recidant omnia in terras, et oriantur e 
terris.’’ De Nat. Deor. lib. ii. cap. 26. 

8 The whole of which may be found in Five Pieces 
i a Poetry, page 57, &c. printed for Dodsley, Pall- 


| Runic, Dysir. 
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wt 
i suspect that the radical idea of this very diffi- 
cult word is, to fill or plump up, to make plump, 
gross, or the like. So the LXX render it, in- 
ter al. by ἐμσληθω, παχυνω. 5 
I. In Kal, to fill up, make fat, as the bones with 
marrow, occ. Prov. xv. 30. Also intransi- 
tively, to become or grow plump, or fat. Deut. 
xxxi, 20. Prov. xi. 25, & al. In Huph. 
spoken figuratively of a sword, to be made fat. 
oce. Isa. xxxiv. 6. As a participial N. jw 
plump, fat. occ. Psal. xcii. 15. Isa, xxx. 23, 
where it is applied to bread-corn. Psal. xxii. 
30, ΥῈΝ ‘swt 52> may be rendered with Mr 
Fenwick, Bishop Lowth, (in Merrick’s An- 
notations), and Dr Horne, all who are fattened, 
fed, or sustained by or from the earth, i.e. all 
mankind. So Homer, Il. vi. lin. 142, 


—— Beorwy οἱ agovens καρπὸν ἐδουσὶν. 
Mortals, who feed on earthly fruits. 


And Horace, lib. ii. ode 14, lin. 9, 10, 


----. omnibus, 
Quicunque terre munere vescimur. 


All we, who on earth’s bounty feed. 


Asa N."yw't fat, oil, or that unctuous oleaginous 
matter which plumps up the substance, μετ αὐ τε 
of animals, see Job xxxvi. 16. Psal. xxxyi. 9. 
Ixiii. 6.—or of vegetables, Jud. ix. 9; and 
which is in part furnished by the clouds in 
rain, dew, ὅσο, See Ps. Ixy. 12, and comp. Isa. 
xxx. 23. “ What can be the inexhaustible source,” 
asks the ingenious Abbe Pluche, “ whence 
we receive again those oils, which to us seem 
annihilated by waste ? God, together with wa- 
ter and salt, has, from the beginning, poured 
into the hollow of the sea, a measure of oil 
or bitumen, which he has proportioned to the 
wants of the whole globe. Fire and air inces- 
santly raise from thence a certain quantity of 
water, of light salts and minute filaments of 
oil. Thence the rains, fountains, rivers, vege- 
tations, nutritions, savours, odours, and all the 
properties of flowers, fruits, barks, roots, and 
woods. This oil, unperceived in rain-water, 
again collects in plants its attenuated particles, 
It acquires quite different forms and qualities, 
from its union with the water, the earth, the 
several salts, and the’ principles of all kinds.” 
Nature Displayed, vol. iv. p. 138, English edi- 
tion, 12mo. Comp. vol. iii. p. 260. And the 
learned Dr Hunter, in his note on Evelyn’s 
Sylva, concerning the food and nutriment of 
plants, says, “ From a number of experiments 
accurately conducted, I am led to believe that 
all vegetables, from the hyssop upon the wall to 
the cedar of Libanus, receive their principal 
nourishment from oily particles; incorporated 
with water by means of an alkaline salt, or ab- 
sorbent earth.—It may be asked, whence do 
natural soils receive their oily particles? I answer, 
the air supplies them. During the summer 
months, the air is full of putrid exhalations, 
arising from the steam of dunghills, the per- 
spiration of animals, and smoke. Every shower 
brings down these oleaginous particles Jor the 


νυ 


n'y 


nourishment of plants.” See more in the author 
himself, and in Annual Register for 1777, 
Nat. Hist. p. 94. 

Naturalists are, I think, agreed, from a multi- 
plicity of experiments, that oil, or an unctuous 
substance, whether animal, vegetable, or mineral, 
is the true and proper fuel or pabulum of fire, 
i.e. not what is itself turned into the very 
substance of elementary fire (as air is), but 
what immediately supports it in the action of 
flaming and burning, and by so doing is itself 
dissipated, or vanishes in the air ; and that oil, 
the more pure it is from other matter, the less 
feeces it, in burning, leaves behind it ; and far- 
ther, that oz/, or an unctuous matter, is what 
conglutinates the parts of vegetables and ani- 
mals, or keeps them in a state of cohesion.* 
Hence, 

II. As a verb formed from the N. but in an 
opposite or privative sense, (like the verbs 351, 
op>, 325, oxy, Ay, wiw,) to take away the oily 
parts of an animal body by fire, to consume it to 
ashes. occ. Psal. xx. 4; where Eng. margin, 
turn to ashes, so Montanus, incineret ; Mar- 
tin’s French translation, reduise en cendre ; 
Diodati’s Italian, riduca in cenere. Compare 
Lev. ix. 24. Jud. vi. 21. 1 Chron. xxi. 26. 
2 Chron. vii. 1, 3. 1 Kings xviii. 38, and see 
Bochart, vol. ii. 360, 361, 539. Asa N. yw 
the ashes of animals thus consumed. Lev. vi. 3, 
4, or 10, 11. Jer. xxxi. 40, & al. Hence as a 
verb, to clear from ashes, q. ἃ. to ash. Exod. 
xxvii. 3. Num. iv. 13. 

III. Asa N. yw, or, according to Walton’s 
edition, and at least twenty-two of Dr Kenni- 
cott’s codices, iw*t, a species of clean animal. 
The LXX render it rvyaeyor, i. 6. the white- 
buttocks (from συγ the ietiodke and ἀργός 
white) ; and “ such,” says Dr Shaw, “ is the 
lidmee (as the Africans call it), which is 
shaped exactly like the common antelope, 
with which it agrees in colour and in the fashion 
of its horns, only that in the lidmee they 
are of twice the length, as the animal itself is of 
twice the bigness.” And since neither the an- 
telope, nor consequently, according to the 
above description, the dmee, is of an ashen, 
but of a brown or fallow colour, I would 
rather deduce its name jw from the bulk and 
grossness, than (as Bochart does) from the 
supposed ashen colour of the animal. occ. 
Deut. xiv. 5. See Bochart, vol. ii. 992, 903. 
Dr Shaw’s Travels, p. 416, and Michaelis 
Recueil de Questions, Qu. 88. 

ΤΙ 

The idea of the word probably is, to appoint, set, 
place; and hence perhaps may be derived the 
Greek σασσω to appoint, ordain. nt seems 
used as a participle, Deut. xxxiii. 2, Ai his 
right hand a fire n+ was placed (stood) by him. 
Hab. iii. 4, seems a very parallel text, and the 
brightness was as the light, 5 y1 Ὁ") re- 
splendent beams (were) at his hand. See 





x See Boerhaave’s Chemistry, vol. i. p. 168—208. vol. 
ii. P: 19, ἕο. edit. Dallowe, and vol. i. p ἡ. vol. ii. 
p. 18, &c. edit. Shaw. And comp. the learned Mr Jones’s 
Physiological Disquisitions, p. 136, &c. 
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Bate’s Integrity of the printedgHebrew Text, 
ἃς, p. 76. The Hebrew 15 nt wx wn is 
rendered by the LX X ἐκ δεξιων αὐτου ATTEAOI 
zie’ αὐτου, at his right hand angels with him. 
So on wrx the flaming fire is called ὙΦ his 
(Jehovah’s) attendants, Psal. οἷν. 4. It must 
not however be dissembled that many of Dr 
Kennicott’s Hebrew codices in Deut. xxxiii. 
2, read nwx in one word, so three of the 
Samaritan ntwx, and two nvtwrx. | This word 
means effusions, and might be thought to refer 
to those showers which accompanied the earth- 
quakes, when Jehovah marched with his peo- 
ple. See Jud. v. 4: But it does not appear 
that nitwx ever signifies rain or showers 
And if it did, would not Jehovah’s being at- 
tended by fire as his servants be a much more 
noble idea, than the heavens or clouds drop- 
ping down water at his presence? And ob- 
serve that he is just before'said to have shined 
JSorth from mount Paran. 

As a N. nt an appointment, statute, law. Ezra 
viii. 36. Esth. 1. 8, 13, 15, 19, & al. freq. 

11. Chald. nt and emphat. xn a decree, a law, 
Dan. ii. 9, 13, 15. vi. 5. ‘Ezra vii. 12, & al. 

ἐς ΠῚ Chald. 

Asa N. fem. ΣΝ or Ν ΝΠ (from Heb. xw't) 
grass. So LXX yaon, and Vulg. herbis, oce. 
Dan. vi. 12, 20, or 15, 23, 





PLURILITERALS. 


Or Words of more than three Letters, begin- 
ning with Ἵ. 


727 See under 357 
277 


as aN. prnont or ἸΏΞῚΤ a drakmon, or daric, 
a Persian coin of gold, in value about twenty- 
five shillings; the same as the j}>54x, which 
see. It is always mentioned as being of gold. 
oce. Ezra ii. 69. Neh. vii. 70—72, 

ANT Chald. 

From nt a statute, and 43 to declare, make 
plain. As a N. mas. plur. emphat. xan 
rendered counsellors, whose business it seems 
to have been to declare and explain the law. 
oce. Dan. iii. 2, 3. 


ry 


ΣΤ a particle. 

1. Prefixed to a noun it is emphatical, and may 
be rendered the or this. It answers to the 
Greek 6, ἡ, zo, and is a plain abbreviation of 
the pron. xit or ὅπ Gen. i. 1, 2. xxiv. 50. 
Exod. ix. 27. Deut. i. 39, & al. freq. 

2. Prefixed toa N. it is vocative or pathetic, 
Deut. xxxii. 1, hearken, Ὁ" O heavens, 
and I will speak; and hear, yoxm O earth. 
comp. Cant. vi. 1. 1 K. xvi. 26. 2 K. ix. 5. 
3. Prefixed to participles or participial Ns. it 
is equivalent to the relative pronoun and the 
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verb. Thus wn which creepeth, Gen. i. 26. 
snwit he who heepeth, ὁ φυλάσσων, Ps, cxlvi. 6. 

4, Prefixed to several particles it denotes that 
which, what, 1 Sam, ix. 24, ms>yn that which, 
what (was) upon it. 1 Kings xx. 33, yam 
what (came) from him. 

5. The relative, who, which, whether corre- 
sponding to the Latin nominative or accusative 
case to the verb, Ezra x. 14, 17,—the men 
yawittt who (qui) had taken (literally caused 
to dwell) foreign wives. (Comp. 135m Josh. 
x. 24.) Ezra viii. 25,—the offering to the house 
of God Joa wa77 which (quam) the king, 
&c. offered. Comp. 1 Chron. xxvi. 28. 2 
Chron. xxix. 36. 

6. Prefixed, it expresses a question or doubt, 
what? what not ? whether ? Gen. iv. 9. xxvii. 
21, 38. 1 Sam. ii. 27. Jer. xxxi. 20, & al. 
freq. * In this sense it seems a mere inter- 
jection, and to be intended to express a quick 
aspiration or breathing, as of a man desiring to 
know. the answer sought for; as we say in 
Eng. Ha! 

7. Postfixed to words of time and place, it sig- 
nifies to, towards. Gen. xii. 10. Exod. xii. 
10. & al. freq. 

NTT 

A demonstrative particle, behold, lo, see, see 
here, hah! occ. Gen. xlvii, 23. Ezek. xvi. 43. 

Chald. the same. Dan. ii, 43. iii. 25. 

TNT 

Aha! Lat. evax! a particle, or natural excla- 
mation, used 

1. In rejoicing or exulting. Job xxxix. 25. Isa. 
xliv. 16. 

2. In insulting. Ezek. xxv. 3. xxxvi. 2. Psal. 
xxxy. 21, 25. 

an 

I suspect the idea of this root is dusky, dark- 
coloured, black. It occurs not however as a 
verb, but we meet with the traces of it in the 
two following nouns. 

I. Asa N. mas. plur. psartaw elephants’ teeth. 
So Targum 51), LX Χ, ὀδόντων ἐλεφαντίνων, 
and Vulg. dentes elephantorum, and ebur, ivo- 

It seems a compound of yw a tooth, and 
part elephants, so named perhaps from their 
dusky or black colour. Buffon (Hist. Nat. 
tom. p. 251, 12mo.) says, that “ the ordinary 
colour of the elephant is ash-coloured grey or 
blackish.” But then he adds in a note, 
«« Some persons who have resided a long time 
at Pondicheri assert that there never were any 
but black elephants, atleast in that part of India: 
it is true, say they, that if one lets them go for 
some time without washing, the dust which 
sticks to their oily hide, which is entirely free 
from hair, makes them appear of a dirty grey ; 
but when they come out of the water, they 
are as black as jet (noirs comme du jai), J be- 


lieve indeed that black is the natural colour of 


elephants.” And thus the + Arabs call the 





_* “TT Interrogativum mera est interjectio, sew tenden- 
tiam animi in responsionem quesitam significans anheli- 
tus, sew spiritus citissime protrusus.”—NoLDIWws. 

t See Bochart, vol. ii, 247, and Castell, Lex. under 
mp AR. 


elephant alikhaban, (from their verb snp ka- 
hiba) to be brown, dark-coloured, on account of 
his colour, and I would not be positive that the 
Arabic V. 377p itself was not a corruption of 
Heb. an. occ. 1 K. x. 22. 2 Chron. ix. 21. 

From a7 the name of the elephant, perhaps the 
Latin ebur, French ivoire, and Eng. ivory. 
So the Greeks call ivory ἐλεῴας, after the name 
of the animal. 

II. Asa N. mas. plur. p27, or, according to 
twenty-three of Dr Kennicott’s codices, p»)27 
ebony wood, so Symmachus εβενους, Ἐ and Vulg. 
hebeninos, thus named perhaps from its dark 
or black colour. But independently on this (I 
confess dubious) derivation, this interpretation 
is rendered highly probable, by the similarity 
of the Hebrew to the Greek and Latin names, 
which seem to be formed from it by Ὁ") 3 
being joined with ivory (jw), as somewhat of a 
like kind, which it may well be reckoned, 
since it is found in the same places, is, like 
that, of great value, and remarkable for its 
glossy blackness, and that for its pure white- 
ness: To which may be added, that o*2297 is 
plural like other names of wood in Hebrew, as 
psow, oniadx, ovmdx, &c. See more in 
Bochart, vol. iii. 140, & seq. and in Scheuch- 
zer, Phys. Sacra on Ezek. Once Tzek. 
xxvii. 15. 

III. am come, come give. See under an. 

ban 

I. The idea of the word seems to be, to emit a 
vapour, exhale, evaporate. The N. ban is 
plainly used in this sense by the Chaldee para- 
phrast on Ps. xc. 9, we finish the years of our 
life like xy»nD7 ΜΙΔῚΒ 23 τῇ the exhalation or ya- 
pour of the mouth in winter. And Symmachus 
renders the verb 15277 ὮΝ by μη ψινεσθε armas 
do not become a vapour, Psal. lxii. 11; and in 
this sense the N. appears to be used twice in 
the immediately preceding verse, Surely the sons 
of men are 5am a vapour—to ascend in a bal- 
ance (they are) altogether (readier) than a va- 
pour. So Ps. exliv. 4, Man is like a vapour ; 
his days pass away like a shadow. (Comp. 
Jam. iy. 14.) Prov. xxi. 6, The getting of 
treasures by a lying tongue a the getting of) 
AT San a flitting vapour by those who sech 
death. Isa. lvii. 13, The wind shall carry them 
all away, 5am a vapour shall take them off. Isa. 
xxx. 7, ‘“ For Egypt is a mere vapour.” 
Bishop Lowth. ‘The Hexaplar versions very 
frequently render the N. ban by aryis} or 
aruos a vapour. So Symmachus and Theodo- 
tion in Psal. Ixii. 10; Symmachus in Psal. 
xxxix. 6; Aquila in Psal. Ixxviii. 33. Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion, in Eccles. i. 14. 
Theodotion in Prov. xxi. 6, renders 949 San 
by aryos Pegousvos, a tossed vapour; Aquila in 





_* In Montfauconii quidem} Hexaplis Origeniani 
nihil de Symmacho notatum est : at ex Thovdorens aay, 


eum de hebeno cogitasse. Te zegura, inquit ad ἢ. 1. ὁ 
Συμμιαχος sCevous ἡρμηνευσεν, ἀφ᾽ ὧν τῶ εβενια xadovjeever 
yivere&i—=Ergo hebeni nomen in hoc versu apud Symma.- 
chum legit, sed male ad M12 retulit,” Michaelis, Not. 





ad Geograph. Heb, Exter, Part i, p. 206. 
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Eceles. i. 2, o’>art ban by ἀτμὶς ἀσιμίδων, and 
Symmachus by aro; τρῶν, a vapour of va- 
pours. 

II. As aN. 5397 vanity, emptiness, a being desti- 
tute of real substantial good, or truth. Job vii. 16. 
Psal. xciv. 11. Eccles. i. 2. iv. 7, & al. freq. 
Also, a vain idol, which according to St Paul, 
1 Cor. viii. 4, is nothing in the world, i. e. 
* nothing of that which its fond worshippers 
imagine of it. Deut. xxxii. 21. 1 Kings xvi. 
13, 26. 2 Kings xvii. 15. Jer. xvi. 19, & al. 
Comp. Peal. xxxi. 6. Jon. ii. 8 or 9. Acts 
xiv. 15. As a particle, in vain. Job ix. 29. 
Psal. xxxix. 7% Asa V.in Kal, to become 
vain in discourses or mind, i. e. to speak fool- 
ishly, or judge falsely, and love what is vain and 
worthless. occ. Job xxvii. 12. 2 K. xvii. 15. 
Jer. ii. 5. (comp. Rom. i. 21.) In Hiph. to 
make vain in this sense, i. 6. credulous of, or 
loving, what is vain or false. occ. Jer. xxiii. 
16 


* 7277 See under sh 

iT 

The verb in Arabie signifies to cut, cut off, 
«ὁ resecuit, amputavit,” Castell; and nearly in 
this sense, I think with Cocceius (whom see), 
it is used in the only passage of the Hebrew 
scriptures, where it occurs, Isa. xlvii. 13, Let 
them now stand up and save thee 73:7 (who) 
eut or divide the heavens, gazing at the stars. 
Thus the relative Ἴων being understood, as 
usual, 42:7 will be exactly synonymous with 
the masoretical Keri 37; which reading 
however is supported by at least fifteen of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices, and ten others now read 
ssnin. The cutting or dividing of the heavens, 
here mentioned, seems to refer to the usual 
practice of the heathen astrologers in dividing 
them into parts or houses (as they are called), 
for the more distinct contemplation of the sit- 
uations and configurations of the stars and 
planets, whence they pretended to collect the 
will of their god, the heavens, and to foretell 
future events. Is it not amazing to consider 
how long this pagan trumpery continued among 
Christians? The LXX and Vulg. have 
given the sense, though not the precise idea of 
the words, the former rendering them by 
ἀσσρολογοι τοῦ ουρῶνου astrologers of heaven, the 
latter, by augures ceeli, augurs of heaven. 

mrt 

With a final 7, radical, but mutable or omissi- 
ble. 

I. To bring, or carry forth, or away. 2 Sam. 
‘xx. 13, (where mart seems a verb in Kal, as 
rendered in Targ. and Syr.) Prov. xxv. 4, 5. 

ag Gr. ayw to bring, carry, ἡγεοραι to lead, 

Ὁ, 

II. To bring forth, or utter words, or a voice. 
Job xxvii. 4. Isa. lix. 3,13. Psal. xxxy. 28. 
Comp. Psal. xxxvii. 30. Asa N. man a dis- 
course, tale. So Jerome, sermonem. Eng. 
translat. ἃ tale that is told. occ. Psal. xe. 9. 
Hence 

111. To roar, or rather growl, as a lion over his 
prey. Isa. xxxi. 4, where see Mr Lowth and 





* See Greek and English Lexicon under Εὐδώλον IIT. 
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vehement noise. 


a a 


Bochart, vol. ii. 731. Comp. Job xxxvii. 2. 
where the N. +r is applied to the muttering 
of thunder preceding the storm. See Scott. 
To coo, mourn, or moan, asa dove. Isa. xxxvili. 
14. lix. 11. In Kal and Hiph. to murmur, 
mutter, moan, as men, Isa. viii. 19. xvi. 7. 
Jer. xlviii. 31. Asa N. mam ἃ mourning or 
moaning. Ezek. ii. 10. As a N. year α mur- 
ΜΝ or muttering. Lam. iii. 62. In Psal. 
xc. 4, ;9rT seems by the context to denote 
some musical instrument, probably so called 
from its murmuring sound. 

IV. To bring forth or propose any thing in the 
mind for meditation and contemplation. Proy. 
xxiv. 2. Isa. xxxiii. 18. Asa participle pan 
meditating, ‘ with due deliberation.” Bishop 
Lowth. occ. Isa. xxvii. 8, where LX Χ «ev 
noba wereray thou wast meditating. Vulg. medi- 
tatus est, he hath meditated. Comp. under mxr. 

V. With 5 following, it seems to signify such 
a study and intention of mind as often bursteth out 
into’voice. Josh. i. 8, 15 msn thou shalt med- 
itate in it, thou shalt study it with such appli- 
cation of thought, that thou shalt talk or mut- 
ter to thyself concerning it. So Ps. i. 2, & al. 
Asa N. part meditation. Ps. xix. 15. Comp. 
Ps. ix. 17. 

aT occurs not as a verb in this reduplicate 
form, but hence asa N. ΔΤ intense medita- 
tion, edrnest contemplation. occ. Psal. ν. 2. 


xxxix. 4. In which latter text thee LXX 
render it by μέλετη meditation. So Vulg. 
meditatione. 

pnt 


it, once Ezek. xlii. 12. Τῷ is variously in- 
terpreted, directly, straight forward, elegant, 
decent. The Vulg. renders it, separatum, and 
so seems to have understood it as a participial 
N. from 33 to protect, defend, with στ emphatic 
prefixed, which version seems to deserve con- 
sideration. 

ΓΤΊΓΙ : 

With a final 7, radical, but mutable or omissi- 
ble. 

This root seems nearly related to mt (which 
see) as 15 to 2" ort to Ὁ". 

I. To send, thrust, or dart forth, libere emittere. 
So LXX, εἐπίβαχει, and Vulg. mittet. occ. 
Isa. xi. 8. Asa N. “ΤῊ refers to the shoot- 
ing forth, either of the branches or fruit of the 
olive tree. Hos. xiv. 6°or 7; where LX X 
κατακαρπος fruitful. Comp. Ecclus 1. 10. 

IL Asa N. “nm the darting forth, or flashing of 
light. Hab. iii. 3. Comp. Job xl. 5 or 10. 
Ps. civ. 1, & al. Hence 

III. Glory, majesty, honour. Num, xxvii. 20. 
1 Chron. xxix. 25. Dan. x. 8. xi. 31. It is 
written without the 1. Jer. xxii. 18. Asa V- 
with a4 inserted, to glorify, honour, praise. occ. 
Neh. xi. 17. Psal. xxviii. 7. xly. 18. But 
the verbs in these passages should be rather 
referred to the Hiph. of - which see. 
Comp. Psal. cvii 1, where thirty-seven of 
Dr Kennicott’s codices read Ὑ1Ὶ17- Asa N. 
fem. ptt glory. Jer. xxii. 18. where observe 
that eight of Dr Kennicott’s codices read p77 
and seven ὙΤΊΤ, and two more in the margin. 

IV. Of sound. As a N. 17 @ loud, brisk, 

Isa. xxx. 30. Job xxxix. 20. 


7 


yom 7 the vehemence (or vehement noise) 
of his snorting (is) terrible. See Bochart, vol. 
ii. 123, & seq. In this sense also the word is 
written without the 1, Ezek. vii. 7, The day 
of trouble is near, and not of 117 the (joyful) 
sounding or echo of the mountains. 

‘T7:7 occurs not as a V. but hence as a N. 17 
loud shouting, either as of men treading grapes, 
Isa. xvi. 10. Jer. xxv. 30.—or of soldiers en- 
couraging one another to battle or plunder, 
Jer. li. 14. And in this latter view the learn- 
ed Vitringa understands the word in Isa. xvi. 
9, For upon thy summer fruits, and upon thy 
harvest 552 1177 the shout (i. 6. of plundering 
and destroying enemies) is fallen. 'This inter- 
pretation he excellently confirms from Jer. 
xlviii. 32. in which parallel text that prophet 
uses τ τὼ the spoiler, for tr. Vitringa adds, 
sé Vitium nullum est in lectione, sed interpre- 
tatur propheta posterior, quod prior videri pos- 
sit paulo obscurius expressisse. There is no 
fault in the reading, but the latter prophet ex- 
plains what the former might seem to have ex- 
pressed with some degree of obscurity.” Which 
remark I would desire the reader attentively to 
compare with Bishop Lowth’s note, charging 
the text in Isa. xvi. 9, with two great mistakes, 
and then decide for himself. 

Jeremiah, in chap. xlviii. 33, alludes to both 
senses of the N. tr. Ν Ὁ tT TT pt ND 
sit there shall be no treading (with) shouting, 
the shouting iat be) no shouting, i. e. not 
such as the Moabites had been accustomed to, 
and took delight in, not the cheerful shouting 
of the grape-treaders, but the dreadful shout- 
ing of military spoilers. When I consider how 
* very frequently the particle 3 in, with, is to be 
supplied before nouns in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, I cannot help wishing that the learned 
bishop had not so positively asserted that, 
“< instead of the first 17 the shout, we ought 
undoubtedly to read as here, [i. 6. in Isa. xvi. 
10,] yr the treader.”| The aboye-cited are 
all the texts in which 777 occurs. 

‘7777 See under 15: 

DT 
I. Asa N. α footstool, or rest for the feet. Isa. 
Ixvi. 1, & al. Comp. Isa. lx. 13. It occurs 
not as a V. but as a N. is always joined with 
soa the feet. The LXX have rendered it, 

1 Chron. xxviii. 2, by στάσις a stand, rest ; and 
Lam. ii. 1, by τόσος οὗ ἑστησαν οἱ wod:s, the place 
where his feet stood. Why then may not m in 
this word be servile, or emphatic, and pt a 

‘ noun from the root mnt to be quiet, still, rest? 
which see. As I could not concur with the 
learned Bishop Lowth in his criticisms on the 
passages cited under the last word, it is with 
particular pleasure that I refer the reader to 
an excellent Note of his on Isa. lii. 2, for the 
illustration of this. Comp. also Homer, Odyss. 
i. lin. 130, 131, and Dammii, Lexicon Nov. 

Gree. in Ogovos and Θρήνυς, p. 972, 973. 
II. Chald. asa N. p71 to cut in pieces. 


So 
the Targum in | K. xviii. 33, & al. 


Hence 
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ὙΠ 


as ἃ N. mas. plur. yt pieces. occ. Dan. ii. 


5. iii. 29. The word is used in the same. 
sense in Syriac. 
DTT 


Occurs not as a V. but as a N. the myrtle tree; 
in which sense it is used also in Arabic ac- 
cording to the dialect of Arabia Felix. (See 
Castell.) Isa. xli. 19. Zech. i. 8, & al. he 
ideal meaning of the word is uncertain. I 
shall just hint that the Greek ἧδυς (hediis) sig- 
nifies sweet ; that the myrtle is very remarkable 
for the fragrancy or sweetness of its leaves as 
well as of its flowers, and that probably for 
this reason it had its Greek and Latin name 
pveros and myrtus, from μόρον (myron) perfume, 
sweet ointment. 

Hence, no doubt, as a N. fem. pot Hadassah, 
the original Jewish name of Esther. occ. Esth. 
ii. 7. The note of the Chaldee Targum in 
this passage seems remarkable, ‘“‘ They called 
her ppt because she was just, and the just 
are those that are compared ΝΌΟΝ to myrtle.” 

TT 

I. To thrust, push. Num. xxxv. 20. Ezek. 
xxxiy. 21. 

11. To expel, cast out by force. Deut. vi. 19. 
Josh. xxili. 5. Comp. Ὁ. 

VI , 

I. Τὸ adorn, decorate, deck. Isa. \xiii. 1. Asa 
N. 3171 ornament, beauty. Prov. xx. 29. Comp. 
Deut. xxxiii. 17. Asa N. fem. in reg. n777 
honour, beauty, glory. Prov. xiv. 28. ΓΤ 
wtp the beauty or glory of holiness, plainly de- 
notes the glorious sanctuary of the tabernacle 
or temple of God, with the splendid ornaments 
of the things and persons belonging to it, all of 
which typified the still more glorious things to 
come. 1 Chron. xvi. 29. (comp. ver. 27.) Ps. 
xxix. 2.* xcvi. 9.* (comp. ver. 6, 8.) But in 

‘2 Chron. xx. 21, wtp nati seems to import 
according to the temple service, i. e. by alternate 
or responsive singing. Comp. Ezra ili. 11. Ps. 
cxxxvi. throughout. 

II. 70 honour, reverence, respect. Exod. xxiii. 
3. Ley. xix. 15, 32. In Hith. to honour one- 
self, take honour to oneself, Prov. xxv. 6. As 
a N. 1 honour, glory. Ps. exlix. 9. Prov. 
xiv. 28, & al. Isa. xlv. 2, ywix ost. The 
Vulg. renders it gloriosos terre humiliabo, 2 
will humble the glorious of the earth. But ὦ" 
doth not signify to humble, and so the 7 in 
oiitit will be best considered ,as a servile. 
See under 47 II. 

The words "ΤΊΣ and. 717 are often joined in 
scripture, as 1 Chron. xvi. 27. Job xl. 5. Ps. 
viii. 6. civ. 1, & al. where 17 seems to de- 
note the splendour or glory itself, sr the or- 
nament, beauty, or majesty resulting from that 
glory. ὝΤΙΤ yy “1p the fruit of the beautiful tree, 
Lev. xxiii. 40. The Targum explains it by 
payinx ΝΟ Ν wp the fruit of the citron trees. 
Comp. Josephus, Ant. lib. xiii. cap. 13. § 5, 
under mp) VII. The Jews still make use of 
the fruit of this tree yearly at the feast of ta- 
bernacles ; and notwithstanding what Mr Bate 





* See Noldii, Partic. Heb. in 3 37, 





* See margin of English translation. 
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has said under this word, I cannot think that 

sp fruit, is equivalent to np> boughs, Lev. 

xxiil. 40, or to dy branches, Neh. viii. 15. 
mit 

I. A natural exclamation of grief, ah! occ. 
Ezek. xxx. 2. ow) tt ah! or alas to the day ! 
alack-a-day ! 

II. With x prefixed mx nearly the same, but 
more intense, ah! ah! Josh. vii. 7, & al. freq. 

WwW 

A natural exclamation in lamenting, oh! © 

. Heu! oce, Amos y. 16. 

RW 

It denotes permanent existence or subsistence. 

I. As a VY. to be, abide, remain. occ. Eccles. 
xi. 3. 

II. Chald. the same as Heb. 7 to be. Dan. 
ii. 20, 28. vii. 23, & al. 

III. Asa N. x17 one of the divine names, He 
who hath permanent existence, who exists emi- 
nently. ‘ The Hebrew word Hi [xin] He, 
says Mr Lowth on Jer. xiv. 22, is often equi- 
valent to the true and eternal God. See Deut. 
xxxli. 39. Isa. xliii. 10, 13. xlviii. 12, and 
especially Ps. cii. 27, where the expression is 
the same with that of the text, Atta Hu 
[xin ΠΝ] Thou art He; our English reads, 
Thou art the same. The words express the 
eternal and unchangeable nature of God. There 
is another text where the word is plainly taken 
in this sense, 2 K. ii. 14, Where is the Lord 
God of Elijah, Aph Hu, [x17 5x] even He? 
for so the words should be translated. Those 
translations which join that expression to the 
following sentence, as our English does, put a 
manifest force upon the syntax.” Comp. 2 
Sam. vii. 28. Ps. xlivy. 5, Neh. ix. 6, 7. Hos. 
vi. 1. Isa. li. 1. See Herbelot’s Bibliotheque 
Orientale in HOU. 

IV. A permanent being, one who subsists, a per- 
son. Esth. vii. 5, Who is this xv7 he or per- 
son, and where is this xvm person? Comp. 
Job iv. 7. xvii. 3. ΧΗΣ 1 or 10. Isa. i. 9. 
Hence 

V.. And most generally, x17 is used as the 
pron. third person sing. of the common gender, 
he, she, it, (though usually masculine.) See 
Gen. ii. 11. iii. 15. iv. 20. For its use as a 
feminine, see Gen. iii. 12. xx. 2, 12. Lev. ch. 
xiii. 

VI. As apron. demonstrative, that, Gen. ii. 
19. xix. 35. Ezek. xxxiii. 8. “ Those who 
understand the genius of the Heb. language,” 
says the learned Mr Baruch,* “know that when 
the pronoun personal x17 precedes a N. as in 
our text, (2 Sam. xxiii. 8.) it serves to describe 
the peculiarity of character, either for fame or 
renown, or for good or bad actions. As, 
Exod. vi. 26, 27, 2781 Aw NIT these are 
that Moses and Aaron: 1 Chron. xxvii. 6, 
Dwhwit a2 Wha Ki this is that Benaiah 
who was mighty among the thirty; 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 22, nx Jon xin this is that hing 
Ahaz ; and many others.” Comp. Dan. ν. 13. 

VII. Chald. xin and pip to be. Dan. vi. 3, 
10, or 4, 11. iv. 26 or 29, & al. freq. 





* Critica Sacra examined, p. 228. 
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Der. Saxon hua, Scotch wha, and Eng. who, 
as Nu may be often rendered. 

TT See under 47. 
mit 
With a radical and immutable ἡ, and a radical 
but mutable 77 final. 

With Schultens I apprehend that the primary 
sense of this root is, to fall down, subside, set- 
tle, sidere, subsidere, whence are derived its 
two secondary senses of subsisting, being, or 
continuing, and of depressing, oppressing, or 
overwhelming. Hence likewise the Greek iw 
to sit or set, and ew to be. In Job xxxyii. 6, at 
least fourteen of Dr Kennicott’s codices read 
i177, and here the Vulg. has descendat, let it 
descend, which agrees with the primary sense 
Schultens assigns to m7. τ 
I. Asa V. to be, subsist, continue. occ. Gen. 
xxvii .29. Neh. vi. 6. Eccles. ii. 22; in which 
passages the word is evidently used in an em- 
phatical sense. As for pit Exod. ix. 3, it 
seems to be the participle fem. Benoni in Kal, 
from the root 117 (which see), so "ἼΤ᾽ Isa. xvi. 
4, the imperat. second person mas. sing. from 
the same root, the final 7 being dropped as 
usual. 

II. Asa N. witha formative, 1, 7 means o, 
subsistence, substance, riches. Ps. exii. 3. Proy. 
i. 13, & al. freq. 

III. Asa N. min Jesovan, the peculiar and 
incommunicable name of the Divine Essence 
(see Isa. xlii. 8. Hos. xii. 4, 5.) subsisting in 
a plurality, i.e. a Trinity of Persons. See 
Deut. vi. 4. xxviii. 58, and comp. under 
ΟΝ. If the initial + in 7, as in some proper 
names pry’ Isaac, apy Jacob, &c. be only for- 
mative, the word will denote he who is or suz- 
SISTS, 1. 6. eminently and in a manner superior to 
all other beings ; but after repeated and atten- 
tive consideration, I think Mr Hutchinson * is 
right in making this divine name a compound 
of = the Essence, and the participle 7 evist- 
ing, subsisting, i. e. of and from itself, or, to 
use his own words, “ existing by some virtue, 
power, or action, necessarily and voluntarily 
in itself; supporting or sustaining its own ex- 
istence personally (i. e. itself) in manner, in 
virtue, in power, in strength, in action, in wis- 
dom.” ‘ So,” as another learned writer + ob- 
serves, “Jehovah is the Being necessarily existing 
of and from himself, with all actual perfection 
originally in his Essence.” St John expresses 
it in Greek by 6 wy, καὶ 6 nv, καὶ ὃ ἐρχόμενος, He 
which is, and which was, and which is to come. 
Rey. i. 4, 8. xi. 17. Comp. ch. iv. 8, and see 
Greek and English Lexicon in . The 
LXX generally translate it by Κυριος, which 
considered as a derivative from the verb κυρω 
to be, exist, subsist, may be thought no bad ver- 
sion.t But the Greek translator, lately pub- 
lished from the Venetian MS. by Ammon, 
has coined a still more expressive word, by 








* Moses’ Sine Princip. p. 22. 

+ Spearman’s Enquiry after Philosophy and Theology, 
p. 338, edit. Edinburgh. 

t See Bp. Pearson on the Creed, art. ii, OUR LORD, 
note p. 163, edit. fol. 1662. ᾿ : ‘ 
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which I think he constantly renders sin 
namely Ὁ ONTOTHS, q. ἃ. Ὃ ONTOS ON, He 
who really is, The Being really existing. It 
would be almost endless to quote all the pas- 
sages of Scripture, wherein the name pr‘ is 
applied to Christ; let those therefore who own 
the Scriptures as the rule of faith, and yet 
doubt His Essential Deity, only compare, in 
the original seriptures, Isa. vi. 1—5, with John 
xii. 41; Isa. xly. 24, 25, and Jer. xxiii. 5, 6, 
with Acts xiii. 39. 1 Cor. i. 30, 31. vi. 11; 
Isa. xl. 3, with Matth. iii. 1—3. Mark i. 3. 
Luke iii. 8, 4. John i. 23. Mal. iii. 1, with 
Mark i. 2,3; Isa. xliv. 6, with Rev. i. 17, 
18. Joel ii. 32, or iii. 5, with Rom. x. 13; 
and I think they cannot miss of a scriptural 
demonstration, that Jesus is Jehovah. That 
this divine name ;11;77* was well known to the 
heathen, there can be no doubt. Diodorus 
Siculus, lib. i. speaking of those who attribut- 
ed the framing of their laws to the gods, says, 
“ Tlaow rots Ιρυδαιοις Μωσην ἱσσορουσι στὸν TAQ 
ἐπικαλούμενον @cov——Among the Jews they re- 
port that Moses did this to the God called 
Tao.” Varro, cited by St Austin, says, Deum 
Judzorum esse Jovem, that Jove was the God 
of the Jews; and from pm the Etruscans 
seem plainly to have had their Juve or Jove, 
and the Romans their * Jovis or Jovis Pater, 
i. 6. Father Jove, afterwards corrupted into 
Jupiter. And that the idolaters of several 
nations, Phcenicians, Greeks, Etruscans, La- 
tins, and Romans, gave the incommunicable 
name 7 with some dialectical variation to 
their false gods, may be seen in an excellent 
note in the Ancient Universal History, vol. 
xvii. p. 254, &c.+ I add that from this same 
divine name the Greeks had their exclamation of 
grief Ιου, as Iov, Ιου δυστῆνε, and the Romans 
theirs of triumph, Io, Io, Triumphe! both of 
which were originally addresses to Jehovah. 

IV. As a N. fem. mr an oppressing or de- 

pressing calamity, a grievous affliction, Isa. 
xlvii. 11, pit Ὑ Ὁ Sem and affliction shall fall 
upon thee; so LXX, ταλαιπωριώ. Ezek. vii. 
26. Inreg. nin. Prov. xvii. 4. xix. 13. So 
Job vi. 2. xxx. 13, aceording to the Keri, and 
many of Dr Kennicott’s codices "ΠΤ. In 
plur. nyt Job vi. 30. 

V. Asa N. fem. nin, plur. myn oppression, 
oppressiveness. See Psal. xxxviii. 13. lii. 9 
xciv. 20. Prov. x. 3. xi. 6. Mie. vii. 3. The 
LXX render it by ἀδικία injustice, Psal. lii. 4. 
ly. 12, in which last text Symmachus explains 
it by exnoem insulting injury or injuriousness. 

VI. Chald. mn See xin VIL ᾿ 

wT 

I. A patticle of exclaiming or encouraging, 





* Jovis is used by Ennius as the nominative case. 
Jovis Custos, is an inscription on an ancient medal ; Jo- 
vis being in the nominative according to the ancient 
form. See Montfaucon, Antiquite Expliquee, tom. i. p. 
31, pl. 9. So Ainsworth in his Dictionary observes, that 
Jovis Cusros is a common inscription on ancient medals. 

ἡ The reader may also consult Vossius de Orig. Idol. 
lib ii. cap. 14; Jenkin on the Christian Religion, vol. i. 
p. 27; Forbes’s Tracts, vol. i. 176, &c. Leland on Chris- 
tian Revelation, part i, cap. 19, vol. ii. p. 408, Svo. note, 
and p. 109. ἢ 
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ΤΥ 


Ah! Ho! Lat. Hui! Isa. lv. 1. Zech. ii. 6. 
Comp. Isa. xvii. 12. . 

II. Of grieving or threatening, Oh! ah! Isa. 
i. 4, 24, 1 Kings xiii. 20. Jer. xxii. 18, woe, 
Isa. v. 8. Jer. 1. 27. Mic. ii. 1, & al. 

THT 

Occurs not as a verb in Hebrew, but as a par- 
ticiple or participial N. mas. plur. ost sleep- 
ing, sleepy, drowsy, so 'Targ. 1525), or perhaps, 
if we refer the word directly to the watchmen, 
raving, thinking, or speaking deliriously, deliran- 
tes; for from this Heb. root the Arabs appear 
to have had their “τὶτ (with a dsal) to be deliri- 
ous, to rave, speak deliriously from a distemper, 
&e. “ deliravit, ex morbo absurda locutus fait, 
mentis inops,” Castell; and to this purpose 
Aquila and Theodotion render the Hebrew 
ot by φανταξομενο, fancying, and Vulg. by 
vana videntes seeing vain things ; and Cocceius 
not improbably suggests, that in ost there is 
a literal allusion to the Hebrew o77 seers. 
Paronomas as are usual in Isaiah. Comp. ch. 
vy. 7. x. 30. xxiv. 17. Ixi. 3. Ixy. 11, 12. The 
LXX translation of om by εἐνυσνιαζομένοι 
dreaming, is applicable either to the watchmen 
or the dogs; for the dreaming of dogs is com- 
mon to common observation, and was long ago 
elegantly described by Lucretius, lib. iv. lin. 
988, ἄτα, 


Venantumque canes in molli sepe quiete 
Jactant crura tamen subito, &c. 


Once, Isa. lvi. 10. 

wT 

A particle of lamentation, Hey ! ho! Lat. Hei ! 
Once, Ezek. ii. 10. Used as a N. like 4x 
and \38 Proy. xxiii. 29. 

RTT 
Occurs not as a verb in Hebrew, but is nearly 
related to xin to subsist, be. Hence x7 im- 
ports or refers to a being or person, and is used 
asa pronoun of the third person fem. sing. 
she, it. freq. occ. 

Wt 

ve a final 7 radical, but mutable or.omissi- 

6. 

It seems nearly related to ὑΤῚΤ to subside, sub- 
sist, exist, be, which see, but is much more 
frequently used. 

I. To be, exist. Gen. vi. 4. 

II. To be, as denoting the state or condition of 
being. Gen. i. 2, 3, 6, xxviii. 14, & al. freq. 
III. To be, to happen, come to pass, or into be-. 

ing. Gen. iv. 8. vi. 1, & al. freq. 

IV. 70 be reckoned or reputed. 1 Kings i. 21. 

V. To be, subsist, remain, continue. Gen. xxvii. 
33. Ruth i. 2. Psal. xxxvii. 18. 

VI. With 5 anda noun following, it denotes 
some change of condition, state, or quality. To 
be, become. Gen, ii. 7,24. xvii. 4, Exod. iy. 
4, & al. freq. ; 

VIJ. With 5 and a verb infinitive besides its 
more obvious construction, it sometimes de- 
notes custom or necessity. Josh. ii. 5. sm 
said sywit when the gate was to be shut. 

VIII. In Niph. to be brought into a state of be- 
ing, to become, to be done, made or accomplished. 
See Deut. iv. 32. xxvii. 9. Proy. xiii, 19. 


ὙΠ 


ΙΧ. In Niph. to be continued (Comp. above, 
Sense V.) or perhaps, to be heavy (Comp. un- 
der p17) oce. Dan. ii. 1, And his sleep rns 
y>y continued, or was heavy upon him. 
Comp. Gen. ii. 21. xv. 12. Dan. x. 9. 

X. 70 be oppressed, depressed, afflicted. oce. 
Dan. viii.. 27. Vulg. langui, J languished. 
Comp. rin Sense LV. and the textual reading 
of Job vi. 2. xxx. 13, where the N. in reg. 
mit may mean a grievous, oppressive calamity. 
But observe that in Job vi. 2, not only the 
Keri, but many also of Dr Kennicott’s codices 
read ‘ny. So in Job xxx. 13, smi. 

XI. Asa N. with a formative s, - (as if by 
abbreviation for pit‘ or s+) one of the divine 
names, JAH, the Essence, He who IS, simply, 
absolutely, and independently, Ὁ ON. The 
relation between - and the V. τὴ Τ 15 inti- 
mated to us the first time pm is used in scrip- 
ture, Exod. xv. 2, My strength and my song (is) 
st: Jah, 7 and he is become to me salvation. 
See Ps. Ixviii. 5. Ixxxix. 9. xciv. 7. exv. 17, 
18. exviii. 17. 

it: is several times joined with the name jn‘, 
so we may be sure that it is not, as some have 
supposed, a mere abbreviation of that word. 
See Isa. xii. 2. xxvi. 4. Our blessed Lord so- 
lemnly claims to himself what is intended in this 


divine name mp John viii. 58, Before Abraham | 


was (γενεσθαι was born) EY EIMI, I AM, not 
I was, but Ero ΕἸΜῚ, I AM, plainly intimat- 
ing his divine eternal existence. (Comp. Isa. 
xliii. 13.) And the Jews appear to have well 
understood him, for then they took up stones to 
cast at him, asa blasphemer. Comp. Col. i. 
16, 17. where the apostle Paul, after assert- 
ing that all things that are in heaven, and that 
are in earth, visible and invisible, were created 
ἐκτισέαι) by and for Christ, adds, and HE 

S (ΑΥ̓ΤΟΣ EXTI, not x» was) before all things, 
and by him all things συνεσσηκε have subsisted 
and still subsist. ὦ 

From this divine name Στὴ the ancient Greeks 
had their Iv, Iv, in their invocations of the 
gods, particularly of Apollo, i. e. the light. 
And hence az (written after the oriental man- 
ner from right to left), afterwards ΕἸ, was in- 
scribed over the great door of the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi.* 

XII. psx J will be. An appellation which 
God gives to himself, Exod. iii. 14, and 
which, by the following verse, is plainly equi- 
valent to Jehovah the Aleim of Abraham, &c. 
and so refers to the blessing and redemption by 
the promised seed, i. e. Christ Jesus. Comp. 
Hos. xii. 4, 5, or 5, 6. 


ὙΠ 
} particle, how ? occ. 1 Chron. xiii. 12. Dan. 
x. 17. It is synonymous with qx Comp. 1 
Chron. xiii. 12, with 2 Sam. vi. 9. 
77 Chald. 
he same as the Heb. 457, fo go, come. occ. 
Ezra v. 5. vi. 5. vii. 13. 





* See Dickenson’s Delphi Pheenicizantes, cap. xX. 
Plutarch, tom. ii. p. 392, edit. Xylandri; Euseb. Prep. 
Evang. lib. xi. cap. 1]. 
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bor 


Hence Gr. 4xw and κω to come. 


bom 
Occurs not as a verb in Hebrew, but I suspect 
the idea of the word to be, large, roomy, spa- 
cious; for the Arabic uses words, probably 
from this root, in the sense of being great, [ 
ty, and applies them to any thing of large bulk 
See Castell’s Heptaglot Lexicon, under 527. 

I. As a N. mas. sing. b> the middle and 
largest part of the temple of the Lord, the 
sanctuary, as distinguished from the porch, and 
from the Holy of Holies. See 1 Kings vi. 5. 
vii. 50. It is also used for the sanctuary of the 
tabernacle. 1 Sam. i. 9. iii. 3.—for the taber- 
nacle or temple of God, taken in their whole 
extent. Psal. xlviii. 10. Ixviii. 30. Isa. xliv. 
28.—for the idolutrous temple at Bethel. 
Amos viii. 3. Comp. ch. vii. 13. Hos. viii. 14. 
x. 3, 6. 

II. A large spacious house, a palace, 1 K. xxi. 
1. 2 K. xx. 18. Dan. iv. 26. 

111. It is applied to that high and holy place, 
(Isa. lvii. 15.) where Jehovah peculiarly dwell- 
eth, Psal. xi. 4. xviii. 7 Hab. ii. 20, other- 
wise called the holy heavens, or heaven of holi- 
ness, Psal. xx. 6, and Jehovah’s dwelling or 
resting place, 1 K. viii. 30, 39, 43, 49. 

ssa from his temple, Psal. xviii. 7, Mr 
Merrick, in his Annotation on this text, ob- 
serves, that this expression is applied to heaven 
by heathen authors, from whose writings the fol- 
lowing passages are cited by De la Cerda in his 
Commentary on Virgil. Georgie. iii. p. 389. 


——— Celi tonitralia templa. 
Lucret, lib. i. 


Qui templa cali summa sonitu concutit. 
TERENT. Eun. 


So also Ennius, quoted by Delrio, on Seneca’s 
Here. Fur. p. 217, 

Contremuit templum magnum Jovis altitonantis, 
And, 


Quanquam multa manus ad celi cerula templa 
Τὰ 97), 37 


οὐ ἡ ιν 





To the above cited it were easy to add other 
passages, especially from Lucretius, who seems 
fond of this application of the word templum. 
IV. yw ‘>a the ivory palaces, mentioned Ps. 
xlv. 9, may mean either palaces richly adorned 
or inlaid with ivory (comp. under pow V.) 
whence the nuptial robes were taken ; or else, 
the ivory caskets or vessels where the perfumes 
were kept, thus denominated because made in 
the form of a palace, as the silver yao: of Diana, 
mentioned Acts xix. 24, were in the form of 
her temple at Ephesus, (See Mr Merrick’s 
Annotation on Ps.) Many persons, as well 
as myself, no doubt have seen ivory models of 
the Chinese pagodas or temples. And our 
marginal translation in Cant. v. 13, ren- 
ders osmpi nda cowers of perfumes, which 
Harmer, Outlines, p. 165, note, says may 
mean vases in which odoriferous waters or other 
rich hefunee were kept. But it may be 
justly doubted whether ΓΛ) 122 should not 
rather be considered as a participle fem. plur. 
Hiph. agreeing wi receding N. navy, 


— la —s 
-“ ἜΣ ἔν. ΕΣ Ὸ ΣΝ 
Pa ιν ᾿ 
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and rendered accordingly, causing to grow, 
springing .with, perfumes. So L » Pvoveas 
Comp. Isa. xliy. 14, Num. vi. 5. 

D7 
With an initial 4, radical, but omissible, or 
sometimes dropped, as plainly appears from 
Gen. xxxvii. 32, 33. xxxviii. 25, 26. xlii. 7, 
8. Deut. 1. 17. ἢ : 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to know again, call to mind, 
recollect, acknowledge, own, agnoscere. Gen. 
XXvii. 23. xxxi. 32. xxxvil. 32, 33. xxxviii. 
25. xlii. 8. Deut. xxi. 17. Ruth ii. 10, 19. 
Ps. exlii. 5, & al. freq. Hos. iii. 2, "Ὁ ΓΤ ΝῚ 
And I owned, or acknowledged her mine by 
fifteen pieces of silver, &e. Comp. Ruth ii. 10, 
19. Hosea paid to the adulteress the silver and 
the barley for her dowry as his wife ; (comp. 
under 4777 III.) and this was in effect hiring 
or buying her, and may account for the LX X 
interpreting 72K by εμισθωσώμην I hired (her), 
and for our translators rendering it, I boughi 
her. In Niph. (with the 7 retained) Job xix. 
3, Ye are not ashamed +5 \27N (though) ye 

- are known to me, (so Targ. > py tanwn *) 
i. 6. ye do not blush at your undeserved re- 
proaches and insinuations of my wickedness, 
notwithstanding your acquaintance and pre- 
tended friendship with me. Comp. Job. vi. 
14, &e. In Job ἢ. 12, eleven of Dr Kenni- 
cott’s codices read yaya". In Niph. (with 
the m7 omitted) to be known. Lam. iy. 8. So 
LXX exsyvwebncev, Vulg. cogniti sunt. As 
a participial N. (the 7 dropped) 2m ἃ person 
known to one, an acquaintance. occ. 2 K. xii. 
δ, 7. 
I]. As aN. fem. in reg. nai acknowledgment, 
so Vulg. agnitio. occ. Isa. iii. 9, the acknow- 
ledgment of their faces witnesseth against them, 
i. e. their countenances betray their guilt. To 
this purpose the Targum, which see. 

III. With px» the face following, to respect 
persons, to own or regard the persons of men 
-on account of some external advantages. Deut. 
i. 17. Prov. xxiy. 23. xxviii. 21. In Niph. 
“>> to be thus respected. Job xxxiv. 19; where 
p25 is to be supplied from the preceding sen- 
tence. 

ΤΊ 

I. To move quickly, violently, or irregularly. So 
the LX X have rendered the reduplicate 557 
(inter al.) by «γαλλιάομαι to exult, mapudeoopns 
to move or stagger about, περιφερω to disturb, 
cursvouas to be moved, tossed. In this primary 
sense, howeyer, it occurs not in the simple 
form, 57, but see below under 55-77 I. 

II. To exult, toss oneself about through pride 
and insolence, se jactare. In this sense it may 
be understood, Ps. Ixxv. 5. 

III. 70 move briskly, irradiate, glister, shine, as 
the light of a luminous body doth. oce. Job 
xxxi. 26. xli. 9. In Hiph. to cause to irradi- 
ate or shine. Job xxix. 3, Isa. xiii. 10. As a 
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* See Castell, Lexic. under ΤΊΣ Caan. The word is 
in the conjugation Ishthaphal, the'V. being formed from 


the participial N. DTW one known, an acquaintance. 
See Chaldee Grammar, sect. vii. 12, 13. 





bry 


N. fem. plur. nbn eradiations, sania orth, 
LXX δοξαις, glories. Exod. xv. 11. Comp. 
Exod. xiv. 24. Hab. iii. 8. * And from this 
sense of the werd may perhaps be best deduced 
the meaning of the Hebrew title of the book 
of Psalms (as we call it), viz. p»>tn ἼΒΌ i. 6. 
the book of the shinings forth, eradiations, ma- 
nifestations or displays—namely, of divine wis- 
dom and love exhibited in God’s dealing with 
his chosen people, or with particular persons, 
as figures for the time being, of what should be 
accomplished either in the person of Christ, 
or in his mystical body, the church. 

IV. From the glorious appearance and effects 
of the irradiation of light in the material world, 
many words which in their primary sense are 
descriptive of light and its operations, do in all 
languages denote glory, praise, or the like, and 
thus in Heb. as a N. fem. mn praise, glory. 
Neh. xii. 46. Ps. xxxiii. 1. xl. 4, & al. freq. 
In several passages, however, where the N. is 
thus rendered, the primary sense of irradiation 
is evidently preferable ; as in Psal. xxii. 4, 
Thou art holy, O thou who inhabitest or didst in- 
habit nx5rn of Israel ; not praises surely, they 
cannot be inhabited ; but the word here refers 
to the glorious manifestations of Jehovah, for 
his people Israel, in light and fire as at Sinai, 
Exod. xix. 18, Deut. iv. 11 ;—in the pillar of 
cloud and fire through the wilderness, Exod. 
xiii. 20, 21. Num. ix. 15, &c.—and especially 
as the God-man appeared in glory over the 
cherubim. See Ley. xvi. 2. Ezek: i. 26—28, 
So Hab. iii. 3, His glory covered the heavens, 
and the earth was full of »n>nn his splendour. 
I add, Job iv. 18, “ or hath placed irradiation 
in his agents, &c. as their own, or independent 
on him—itis His glory, not theirs.” Bate. 

25; the reduplication of the second radical de- 
noting, as usual, the repetition or intenseness 
of the action ; 

I. In Hith. it is rendered to be mad, foolish, to 
rage, or the like, but is properly a word of mo- 
tion or gesture; fo move, or be moved violently or 
tumultuously, to tumultuate. occ. Nah. ii. 5, 
The chariots move tumultuously (Eng. trans. 
rage) in the streets, Vulg. conturbati sunt. Jer. 
li. 7, The nations have drunken of her wine, 
therefore the nations are moved or shaken, reel, 
stagger ; so L XX ἐσαλεύθησαν, and Vulg. com- 
mote sunt. 1 Sam. xxi. 13. He staggered 
about in their hands; so LXX παρεφερετο, 
Vulg. collabebatur stumbled. Comp. Jer. xxv. 
16. xlvi. 9. So in Kal, it is rendered to make 
mad or foolish, but properly signifies to agitate, 
disturb, distract, to make to stagger, reel, or move 
about like fools or madmen, ‘Job xii. 17. Isa. 
xliv. 25. Eccles. vii.'7; where LX X meoieoss 
agitates, Symmachus ϑόρυβει disturbs, distracts. 
Asa N. mas. plur. os5o5p merriments, revel- 
lings, such as dancings with singing, music, &c. 
orgies. oce. Jud. ix. 27, where Targum yaar 
dances, L.XX, according to the Alexandrian 
copy, χόρους dances, Vulg. cantantium choris 
dances of singers. It was evidently a kind of 





* See the Preface to Mr Fenwick’s Psalter, p. 1]. 
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Bacchanalian feast. As a N. fem. plur. 
ΤΌ τ agitations, tumults. Eccles. ix. 3. x. 13. 
So LXX in both passages rsgigscue, and 
ymmachus, in the latter, ϑόρυβος, but in the 
former avéadsa insolence. See the following 
Sense.) Also extravagancies, pranks, frolics, 
mad tricks, as we call them. Eccles. i. 17. 
ii. 12. vii. 26. LXX σερφορα. See Bate. 

II. In Kal and Hith. to toss oneself, to exult 
through pride and insolence or joy, jactare se, 
to boast. Psal. x. 3. xliy. 9. xlix. 7. Isa. xii. 
16. Jer. xlix. 4, So the LXX render it in 
the two last passages by ayurriaouns to exult. 
As a participle or participial N. mas. plur. 
ovsdin insolent, arrogant persons, boasters. Ps. 
v. 6. lxxiii. 3. Ixxy. 5. So the Targum in 
these three passages ysap>nn deriders, scorners. 
Psal. cii. 9, "5 *SSunn those that are insolent, 
or boast themselves against me ; where observe, 
that "Ὁ. is used in the construct, for the ab- 
solute form, and that the Targum renders it 
by say scorners. 

Ill. 70 irradiate briskly, shine brightly. It oc- 
curs not in this sense as a verb in the redupli- 
eate form, but hence asa N. 55s7 the bright 
irradiator, a title given to, and perhaps assum- 
ed by, the hing of Babylon. By being joined 
with “mw 15 son of the morning, it seems in its 
primary sense to denote the planet Venus, as 
we call it, while tending from its lower to its 
upper conjunction with the sun, when conse- 
quently it appears to the westward of him in 
the Zodiac, and so is visible in the morning 
before sun-rise, and ushers in the day. So 
LXX ἕωσῴορος, 6 πρωΐ ἀνώτελλων and Vulg. 


᾿ Lucifer, qui mane oriebaris, Lucifer, who didst 


arise in the morning. 551 then is generally 
thought to denote the morning star, from its 
vivid splendour ; and this interpretation is in 
some measure confirmed by ver. 13. Μι|- 
chaelis, however, Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 
539, disapproves of it. 

1. Because none of the eastern nations take the 
name of Venus from the root 5577, though the 
Arabs do that of the moon. 

2. 5>*-7 is inits form more like to the V. ὉΠ 
howl, than to a N. and accordingly the Syriac 
translation renders it 55sx howl, and even Je- 
rome on the place observes, that it literally 
means howl. 

3. Venus, the morning-star, who on account of 
her beauty was by most nations reckoned femi- 
nine, should rather have been called na daugh- 
ter, than 13 son, of the morning- 

ἄς If the morning-star had been meant, it would 
have been more proper to say thou hast grown 
pale as the stars do on the approach of the sun, 
and last of all the morning-star ; but by no 
means, thou hast fallen from heaven, since that 
star 1s never so much elevated above the horizon, 
that it has far to fall. 

“« Therefore,” says Michaelis, “I translate 
howl, son of the morning, i. e. thou star of the 
first magnitude.” But compare Rev. xxii. 16, 
and Vitringa in Isa. oce. Isa. xiv. 12. 

IV. And most generally, in Kal and Hiph. 
to give lustre, to make illustrious or glorious, to 
glorify, praise very much, or the like. (Comp. 
above under ὅπ IV.) Gen. xii. 15, Jud. xvi. 
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24. 1 Chron. xvi. 4. Psal. Ixxviii. 63, And 
their maidens »55 17 x» were not given to mar- 
riage, says our translation, but in the margin, 
praised; though, since the verb is not in 
Niphal, the text might be still more literally 
rendered, And their maidens they did not praise. 
And 155:7 may refer either to the nuptial 
songs in commendation of the bride, of which 
we have an example in the Canticles, particu- 
larly in the seven first verses of ch..iy. (on 
which see Mrs Francis’s excellent Poetical 
Translation), or to the epithalamiums, recit- 
ing the praises of the new-married pair, of 
which perhaps the forty-fifth Psalm may be 
produced as an instance. The Targum has 
ymanwx xd were not praised ; Montanus, non 
epithalamio celebrate sunt, were not celebrated 
by an epithalamium. So Buchanan, 


non connubialia festis 
Carmina sunt cantata toris. 


Comp. Theocritus, Idyll. xviii. 

Asa N. mas. plur. o-dibit praises. occ. Lev. 
xix. 24. 

ms 551 praise ye Juh, Eng. marg. Hallelujah, 
and so the L.XX throughout, leaving it un- 
translated, αλληλουΐα. It occurs very fre- 
quently at the beginning and end of the 
Psalms. And from this solemn form of 
praise to God, which, no doubt, was far prior 
to the time of David, the ancient Greeks 
plainly had their similar acclamation EasAsv In, 
with which they both began and ended their 
peans or hymns in honour of Apollo, i. e. the 
light. 

Vv" As aN. mas. plur. ΝΠ rendered in our 
translation bushes, and in the margin, more 
agreeably to the sense of 55m commendable 
trees ; but see under 57>. oec. Isa. vii. 19. - 

Der., Greek ἅλλομα, to leap, ἕλη, and sian the 
splendour of the sun, ἥλιος the sun. Eng- 
lish hail/ in saluting, and, perhaps hallow, 
holy. 

son , 

I. To remove or cast to a distance or far off. It 
occurs not as a verb, but as a participle Niph. 
fem. τα τὸ occ. Mic. iv. 7, where the LX X 
«πωσμένην rejected, Targ. xian dispersed. 
The word is evidently parallel to pr1> thrust 
out, in the preceding verse.” And hence the 

‘Gr. craw, and eravyw to drive. 

IJ. Asa particle, mxdit 

1. Of place, to a distance, beyond, farther. 
Gen. xix. 9. Num. xvi. 37. 1 Sam. x. 3. So 
with » prefixed and 5 following, mx i be- 
yond, q. d. at beyond. Gen. xxxy. 21. Amos 
v. 27 


2. Of time, onwards, henceforward, thenceforth. 
Ley. xxii, 27. Num. xy. 33. So Isa. xviii. 2, 
7, mxdi xin ἸῺ from its (being ) or from (the 
time it had a) being, and thenceforwards. 
Comp. Ezek. xxxix. 22. 

ΤΊΣΙ See under 577 
ST | 

ith an initial 7, radical, but omissible, as is 
evident from Gen. xxvi. 13, Jud. iv. 24. 

I. It properly denotes local motion. 

In Kal, 10 go in whatever manner, go away, go 


oor 


off, go along, go forwards, proceed, walk. It 
is a very general word, and applied to things 
both animate and inanimate. See (inter al.) 
Gen. ii. 14. iii. 14. viii. 3, 5. xiii. 17. Exod. 
ix. 23. Job xxxi. 26. Ps. lxxviii. 39. civ. 26. 
ev. 41. Jon. i, 11, 13. In Niph. to be gone, 
gone off. occ. Ps. cix. 23. Comp. Job xiy. 20. 
In Hith. to go, walk, walk about, ᾳ. ἃ. to walk 
oneself about, as the French say, se promener. 
Gen. iii. 8. Exod. xxi. 19. As a N. mas. 
plur. in reg..*>*>t paths, steps. occ. Job xxix. 
6. Asa N. fem. plur. ΓΊΘ ΣΤ goings, ways. 
Psal. Ixviii. 25. Nah. ii. 6, & al. Also, com- 
panies of travellers, caravans, Job vi. 19. 

II. Bothin Kal and Hith. it denotes behaviour, 
manner of life, conversation, particularly with 
regard to religion. See 1 Kings iii. 6, 14. vi. 
12. viii. 23. Gen. v. 22. vi. 9. xvii. 1. xxiv. 
40. xlviii. 15. 

III. In Kal, placed before another verb or par- 
ticiple preceded by 4, it imports the conéinu- 
ance or increase of the action expressed by 
such V. or participle, as Gen, xxxvi. 13, 
San Wor yd and he went going forward and 
increasing, i. 6. he went on increasing continu. 
ally. Comp. Esth. ix. 4. Exod. xix. 19, 
And the sound of the trumpet was prm q17 
going on and strengthening, i. e. growing con- 
tinually stronger. Jon. i. 11, 18, For the sea 
(was) Ἵν ΟῚ ὙΠ going on and raging, i. e. in- 
creasing in rage, or as our margin, growing 
more and more tempestuous. So Prov. iv. 18, 
& al. freq. 

IV. Chald. In Aph. to walk. occ. Dan. iii. 25. 
iv. 26 or 29, 34 or 37. Asa N. ‘577 a toll or 
custom laidon ways or ports, like what the Turks 
call caphar. occ. Ezra iv. 13, 20. vii. 24. 

Der. Walk. Perhaps Lat. velox, swift; 
whence Eng. velocity. 


p> 

I. To beat, smite, strike upon, as with a ham- 
mer. Jud. vy. 26. Isa. xli. 7. As a N. fem. 
sing. ΓΎΔΟΤ a hammer. oce. Jud. ν. 26. 

11. To beat, smite, in a more general sense. 
Proy. xxiii. 35. Asa N. fem. plur. niadn 
strokes, blows. Prov. xviii. 6. xix. 29. 

111. Yo break, knock, or to be broken or knock- 
ed to pieces by beating. Jud. y. 22. Psal. 
lxxiv. 6 


IV. 70 knock or beat down. 1 Sam. xiv. 16. 
Applied to wine, Isa. xxviii. 1, 7») "ΣΤ 
knocked down with wine, i. e. dead drunk. 
And in this view Cocceius understands Isa. 
xvi. 8, The vine of Sibmah—whose excellent 
shoots (or plants) »13577 have knocked down the 
lords of the heathen. Τὸ illustrate the expres- 
sions in Isa. xvi. 8. xxviii. 1, we may observe 
from Schultens on Proy. xx. 1, that Eubulus 
in Atheneus says, that “wine ὑποσκελιζει σους 
πεπώκοτας trips up those who have drunk it ;” 
that Justin, lib. i. cap. 8, calls the drunken 
Seythians saucios wounded : on which passage 
Berneccerus in his note cites from Justin, lib. 
xxiv. cap. 8, mero saucios wounded by wine— 
from Tibullus, i. e. percussus tempora Baccho 
head-stricken by Bacchus, by the Greeks styled 
οινοπληξ Wwine-stricken—and from Plautus, 


Casina iii. 5, 6, se percussit flore Liberi, hath | » 
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ΓΤ 


stricken himself with the dainty of Bacchus, 
i. e. hath got drunk. 

V.. To smite with the tongue, either in the sense 
of reproving, Psal. exli. 5,—or of afflicting, 
shocking, Ps. Ixxiii. 10, Therefore, on account 
of the audacious speeches of the proud before 
mentioned—therefore his ( God’s) people return 
afflicted, and abundant waters (tears) are wrung 
from them. Observe that in this very difficult 
text the Keri and thirty-three of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices read sw, and thirty-five of them 
ΛΣΤ which is clearly passive, as the printed 
reading 057 might also be. Comp. under tym 
I. and Targum. 

VI. Asa particle of place, od here, hither, 
where the foot strikes or treads, (comp. under 
594) Gen. xvi. 13. Exod. iii. 5. Jud. xviii. 3. 

With ‘ty to, unto, preceding, Ὁ Τ᾿ ty hitherto. Ὁ 
Sam. vii. 18. 1 Chron. xvii. 16. 

VII. Asa N. od some kind of precious stone, 
probably the diamond, so called from its extra- 
ordinary hardness, by which like a hammer it will 
beat to pieces any of the other sorts of stones. 
Thus the Greeks call it ἀδαμας from « not and 
dauaw to subdue, on account of its supposed in- 
vincible hardness. Accordingly * Pliny says 
that diamonds “ are found to resist a stroke on 
the anvil to such a degree that the iron itself 
gives way, and the anvils are shattered to 
pieces.” But Monsieur Goguet} treats this 
account as fabulous, and says, that ‘the hard- 
ness of our (modern) diamonds is not so great, 
but they will be broken by the hammer as often 
as you will put them to the proof ;” and that 
“they are broken and even bruised very easily.” 
It is sufficient, however, to justify the proprie- 
ty of the Hebrew name, that diamonds are 
much harder than other precious stones, and in 
this fact I think all are agreed. occ. Exod. 
xxvili. 18. xxxix. 11. Ezek. xxviii. 13. 


Wort 


With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7 
final. That this ΓΤ is radical appears from 
Proy. xx. 1. Jer. vi. 23. xlviii. 36. 1. 42; but 
it is often dropped. 
It denotes multitude, tumult, turbulency. 
I. Asa pron. of the third person plural py and 
ort they, them. Gen. iii. 7. vi. 4. vii. 14. xliy. 
3, & al. freq. It is generally mas. but is some- 
times used feminine, as Num. xxvii. 7. Jud. 
xix, 24, Josh. xvii. 4. Ruth i. 19. 2 Sam. xx. 
3. Jer. v. 10. Comp. Job xxxix. 4, 
Hence the pron. suffix om and Ὁ them, their, 
generally mas. but sometimes fem. as in Isa. 
iii. 16. Ezek. xxiii. 45; and hence also Ὁ" and 
Ὁ the termination plural, which is likewise 
generally mas. but sometimes fem. as in Ὁ 2 
women, d*9193 shé-camels. Gen. xxxii. 15, &e. 
See Grammar, sect. iv. 13. 
Chald. ἼΤ᾽ mas. them. Ezra iy. 10, 23, & al. 
So pn Dan. ii. 34, 35, & al. 





* Incudibus hi (adamantes) deprehenduntur ita res- 
puentes ictum, ut ferrum utrinque dissultet, incudesque 
Nat. Hist. lib. xx xvi. cap. 4 


} Origin of Laws, Arts, &c. vol. ii. p. 191, edit. Edin- 
urgh. , 
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II. Asa verbin Kal, to tumultuate, be turbulent, 
as the sea, Isa. xyii. 12. Jer. vi. 23.—or 
waters, Jer. vy. 22. li. 55.—as the heart, Jer. 
iv. 19.—as the bowels, Jer. xxxi. 20.—as the 
animal frame in general, Ps. xlii. 6.—as wine, 
Zech. ix. 15. Comp. Proy. xx. 1. 

III. 700 tumultuate, be in a tumult or uproar, as 
men. Psal. xxxix. 7. xlvi. 7. Ixxxiii. 3.—as a 
city, i. e. the inhabitants of it, Ruth i. 19. 1 
Kings i. 41, 45. Also, to put into a tumult, 
disturb, discomfit. Exod. xiv. 24, xxiii. 27. 
Also, to destroy with tumult and disturbance, 
exturbare. Deut. ii. 15. Asa N. fem. pmitn 
disturbance, confusion. Deut. vii. 23. xxviii. 
20. 2 Chron. xv. 5. 

IV. The verb is applied to confused, tumultu- 
ous, or inarticulate noises, as to the resounding 
of the earth from men’s shouting, 1 Sam. iv. 
5.—to the howling of a dog, Ps, lix. 7, 15.— 
to the growling of bears, Isa. lix. 11.—to 
the moaning of doves. Ezek. vii, 16. As 
a participle, or participial N. fem. mai and 
imnit noisy, clamorous, riotous, Prov. ix. 13. 
vil. 11. Asa Ν. fem. in reg. msn tumultu- 
ous noise. occ. Isa. xiv. 11. Plur. ΣΤ tumul- 
tuous assemblies or meetings, so Vulg. turba- 
rum, Prov. i. 21. 

VY. Asa N. mas. pon and sometimes, in the 
construct form, 1271, as Ezek. v. 7. xxix. 19. 
Comp. pian, Ezek. xxxix. 16. 

l. A multitude, abundance. Gen. xvii. 4. Jud. 
iv. 7. 1 Kings xviii. 41. 

2. Tumultuous motion. Isa. lxiii. 15. 

3. Tumultuous noise. Amos vy. 23. Psal. lxv. 8; 
where Mr Merrick remarks, ‘‘ the idea of 
composing the rage of the sea is also connect~ 
ed with that of stilling the tumult of the peo- 
ple by Virgil, Ain. i, 152—158. Ac veluti 
magno, χα. 

VI. Asa N. fem. ovnn, plur. miminn, mann 

and nann. 

1. A confused multitude of atoms or elementary 
particles of matter, without cohesion or con- 
nexion, a turbid mass, a chaos, 


Non bene junctarum discordia semina rerum. 


Gen. i. 2. 
2. A mass, body, or multitude of waters, from 
their fluidity, and ordinary tumultuous mo- 
- tion. See Exod. xv. 5, 8. Deut. viii. ‘7. Psal. 
xlii. 8. Ixxi. 20. 
-3. The abyss or deep by way of eminence, call- 
ed man own the great deep, Gen. vii. 1]. 
- Isa. li, 10. Amos vii. 4; that vast body of wa- 
ters which is in the hollow sphere or womb of the 
earth, whence it was brought forth at the uni- 
versal deluge. Gen. viii. 2. xlix. 25. Ps. civ. 
6, & al. Isa. li. 10, Art not thou it that dried 
up the sea, 7735 DIN “2 the waters of the 
great deep? i. e. of that sea whose waters 
communicated with the great deep. This cir- 
cumstance greatly heightens the miracle. 
om As a verb in the reduplicate form. 
I. 70 put into a great tumult, disturb or discom- 
Jit exceedingly. 2 Chron. xv. 6. Jer. li. 34. 
II. Yo agitate very much. Isa. xxviii, 28. 
Trt 
As Ns. fem. with 7 emphat. γτ Στ, and ΣΤ, 
see under Ὁ. 
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}277 See under pr V. 

ἼΩΤΤ 
In Arabic it signifies, to impel, also to break, 
destroy ; but it occurs not as a verb in Hebrew, 
unless perhaps Psal. xlvi. 3, pox sma in the 
earth’s being broken, disrupted (as at the 
deluge) and, as it follows in the text, in the 
mountains being dissolved in the midst of the sea. 

As a N. fem. plur. nnn once, Psal. exl. 
11. Itis rendered deep pits (so Symmachus 
and Theodotion βοθυνους, and Jerome, foveas 
pits), but seems properly to mean the breaches 
or disruptions of the earth, as in an earthquake; 
for the whole verse is an evident allusion to 
the punishment of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, and of the two hundred and fifty men 
who burnt incense. Num. xvi. 31—35. 

Der. Hammer. Qu? 

rit 

With a radical, but omissible, τ final. 

I. In Hiph. to be ready, or present, to present 
oneself. occ. Deut. i. 41, 

II. Asa pronoun of the third person plur. 7277 
and yi these or those, as if one pointed to per- 
sons or things present, they. freq. occ. [Ὁ is 
generally used fem. but sometimes mas. as 
Ruth i. 13, twice ; if these are not rather to be 
considered as Moabitish variations from the 
Hebrew. Hence yr and 1 postfixed, them, 
their, fem. 

111. pan and 7H, as a particle denoting the 
presence of an object, see, lo, behold; hence 
Latin en. Gen. i. 29. iii. 22, & al. freq. 

IV. p77 a particle of place, hither. Gen. xlv. 
8. thither, 2’ Sam. iv. 6. mmm mn hither and 
thither. 2 K. ii. 8. 

V. Asa N. pita hin, a measure of liquids. 
I do not find that the scripture furnishes 
sufficient data to determine its capacity. Jo- 
sephus however (Ant. lib. iii. cap. 8. § 3. and 
cap. 9. § 4.) repeatedly tells us it was equal 

‘totwo Attic choas, i. 6. six quarts, or one gal- 
lon and a half English. The hin was perhaps 
thus denominated among the Hebrews, because 
employed in presenting the liquids used in the 
service of God. Exod. xxix. 40. xxx. 24, & al. 
freq. 

VI. Chald. Asa particle, 7, corrupted per- 
haps like the Greek av, sav, yy, from the Heb. 


ON. 

ἂς y Dan. ii. 5. 

2. Whether. Ezra v. 17. 

3. Repeated, whether—or. Ezra vii. 26. 

DT 

A natural interjection enjoining silence, or still- 
ness, like the English hist / hush! and Lat. 
st! Jud. iii. 19. Hab. ii. 20, & al. Hence 
as a V. to be silent, keep silence. Neh. viii. 11. 
In Hiph. sense, to make silent, to still, to hush. 
Num. xiii. 30. Adverbially, 1 being under- 
stood, prr Amos viii 3, in silence, silently. 

Der. Hush! hist! Qu? 

yen 

I. 70 turn or change the condition, form, state, 
situation, or course of a thing. Exod. vii, 15, 

1% 1 Κα. xxii. 34. Ezek. iv. 8. 2 K. v. 26. 
In Hith. to turn upon itself or over and over. 

| Gen, iii. 24.°(Compare Ezek. i. 4, nmpdnn) 
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Jud. vii. 13. As a N. yr the inverse, the 
contrary. Ezek xvi. 34, twice. 

II. 700 overturn, subvert. Gen. xix. 21, 25, 29. 

111. To pervert. Jer. xxiii. 36. Asa N, fem. 
plur. mi25r7n perverseness, distortion, or change 
JSrom the right. Deut. xxxii. 20. Prov. ii. 12. 
ἵν. Asa N. fem. nap a sort of stocks, by 
which the limbs were distorted nto uneasy pos- 
tures. occ. 2 Chron. xvi. 10. Jer. xx. 2, 3. 
xxix. 26, 

ἼΞΞΞΙΤ to be irregular, unsteady, turning this way 
and that, continually varying. occ. Prov. xxi. 
-8. Comp. Jam. i. 8. 

Der. Havoc. 

7577 See under 4p 

27 


Probably some kind of warlike chariot, such 

nega as were armed with scythes. Once 
zek, xxiii. 24, 
WT 

To kill, in general, whether man, beast, or plant. 
See Gen. iy. 8, 14. Lev. xx. 15. Ps. Ixxviii. 
47. Asa N. x7 α hilling, slaughter. 158. 
xxx. 25. Prov. xxiv. 11. Fem. pr nearly 
the same. Jer. xii. 3. Zech. xi. 4. 

Hence the old Lat. haruga (m1) a sacrifice, 
a victim. Comp. under 7 VI. 

WT 
With a radical, (see Psal. vii. 15.. Job xv. 35.) 
but mutable or omissible, τ final. 

I. 70 protuberate, swell, be tumid, or elevated, to 
rise in height. 

_ It occurs not as a verb simply in this sense, but 
hence as a N- 431 a mountain, a protuberance, 
rising, or elevation of the earth. Gen. vii. 19, & 
al. freq. It is once written with a ) Gen. 
xlix. 26, The blessings of thy father have pre- 
vailed above the blessings ty ‘17 of the durable 
mountains, (above) odiy myaa nxn the desir- 
able things of the everlasting hills, which were 
to be bestowed on Joseph, according to Deut. 
xxxili. 15. The principal difficulty of this 
passage lies inthe words mixn “sy ‘7 on 
which we may observe, Ist, that though 7 
is in our translation rendered progenitors, yet 
that the Y. mum when applied in an active 
sense to natural generation, is in all other places 
of scripture spoken of females only. 2dly, that 
though 417 with Ἢ inserted, is not elsewhere 

as I can find) used for a mountain, yet the 
XX version has here ogewy novrmwv durable 
mountains. 3dly, that the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch here reads “77 without the ); and so 
likewise do eight of Dr Kennicott’s Hebrew 
codices. 4thly, that as ty ΣΤ (of the printed 
text) are here joined with Ὁ nyaa, so 7 
sy durable mountains are in like manner joined 
with odiy nya; Hab. iii. 6. Lastly, with regard 
to nixn, remark, that as it seems to answer to 
“τὰ in Deut. xxxiii. 15, it may most probably 
be translated desirable things, from the V. x 
to desire, and that the LX X accordingly ren- 
der it by εὐλογίαις blessings, and the Vulg. by 
desiderium desire. 

Hag. i. 8, Go up to the mountain, and bring 
timber, and build the house. The Jews hada 
grant from Cyrus of cedar trees from the 
mountain of Lebanon, for the building of the 
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rw 


temple. See Ezra iii. 7. vi, 3,4. As to the 
rite of sacrificing on mountains and hills so fre- 
quently mentioned or alluded to in scripture, 
as in Isa. lxv. 7. Ezek. xviti. 6. xx. 27, 28. 
Hos. iv. 13. Isa. lvii. 7. Jer. iii. 6. Vitringa 
on Isa. lxy. 7, seems justly to refer it to the 
common superstition of the eastern countries, 
of which we have some very early instances in 
the history of Balaam, Num. xxii. 41. xxiii. 
14, 28; and Herodotus, lib. i. cap. 131, in- 
forms us concerning the Persians, Οἱ δε νομίζουσι 
Ail μεν, ems onrorara σῶν ουρέων avaBasworrss, 
θυσιας ερδειν, Toy κυκλὸον Wavra Tov ovpavov Aim 
καλεοντες. It is their custom to ascend the 
highest mountains, and there sacrifice to Jove, 
by whom they mean the whole circumference 
of the heaven.” So Mithridates, after he had 
defeated Murena the Roman general, (accord- 
ing to Appian De Bell. Mithrid. pars. i. p. 
362.) dus rw στρατιν Au πάτριον Θϑυσίῶν ext 
ogous ὕψηλου, κορυῷην msiCave ardAny ἀπὸ ξυλων 
ἐπίτίθεις, sacrificed to Jove the warlike, accord- 
ing to the custom of his country, on a high moun- 
tain, on which he had raised another Aillock of 
wood.” And in still later times. we find the 
apostate Julian sacrificing to Jove “ on mount 
Casius, remarkable for its shady groves, and 
slender but towering summit, whence at the 
second cock-crowing might be first seen the 
rising of the sun.”* 

Hence Greek ogos a mountain. 

II. As a verb in Kal, to be big with child, great 
with young, pregnant, as females. It includes 
the whole state of pregnancy from conception 
to delivery, which is thus denominated from 
its most obvious and remarkable symptom. 
Gen. iv. 1. xvi. 4, 5. 1 Chron. ivy. 17, & al. 
freq. Compare 1 Sam. iv. 19. Isa. xxvi. 17. 
mor is once used passively for was conceived, 
but that in a passage where an + intense pathos 
seems to neglect the regularity of language, — 
Job iii. 3; on which verse Mr Scott (whom 
see) justly observes that “the night of his 
birth, of which Job is speaking, discovered 
that his mother had been pregnant with a son.” 
Comp. Jer. xx. 15. Asa N. fem. m7, pl. 
niin and nwn, big with child, pregnant. Gen. 
xvi. 11. Amos i. 13. Hos. xiii. 16, or xiv. 1. 
Asa N. pon a being big, pregnancy. occ. Gen. 
iii. 16; where it implies all the pains and in- 
conyeniences of pregnancy. yr nearly the 
same. occ. Ruth iv. 13. Hos. ix. 11. 

III. In a mental sense, to teem, or be big, with, 
as we also speak. Job xy. 35. Ps. vii. 15. Isa. 
lix. 4, 13. 

IV. As aN. with two formative Yods, ‘sn 
looking big, haughty, proud. LXX aragwy 
arrogant. occ. Proy. xxi. 24. Hab. ii. 5. 

3777 occurs not as a verb in this reduplicate 
form, but as a N. wa high, or continued 
mountain. Gen. xiv. 6, & al. freq. 

simi Chald. Asa N. mas. plur. porn con- 





* —In monte Casio nemoroso, et tenui ambitu in sub- 
lime porrecto, unde secundis galliciniis videtur primo 
solis exortus. Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xxii. cap. 14. 

+ See Bishop Lowth’s XIV. Pralect. De Sacra Poesi 
Hebreorum. ; 
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as it were, big with. Comp. Sense III. of 
mr above. oce. Dan. iv. 2, or 5, where Vulg. 
cogitationes, thoughts. 

OWT 

_ Occurs not 85 ἃ verb in Hebrew, but in Arabic 
signifies, and that too, according to what ap- 
pears its primary sense, to cut into little pieces, 
«ς concidit in parvas partes,” Castell. ence 
as a N. yi seems to denote, a butchery, or 
shambles where meat is so cut. Once Amos 
iv. 3; where the prophet threatening the inso- 
lent luxurious women of Israel under the si- 
militude of wanton refractory heifers, says, 
mot ΓΞ ΣΤ ye shall he thrown, or ye 
shall throw yourselves into the shambles. It is 
evident that the 7 in 119577 is radical, because 
here preceded by a 7 servile. For the above 
interpretation I am indebted to Schultens’s 
Manuscript Origines Hebraice. 

oT 

I. To break through, break in. Exod. xix. 21, 24. 

II. To break down, destroy, demolish. Exod. 
xxiii. 24. Jud. vi. 25. Spoken of the teeth 
of serpents, which “ those who know how to 
tame them by their charms are wont common- 
ly to break out.”* Psal. lviti. 7. As a Ν. 
fem. in reg. now, plur. nw destruction, ruin. 
oce. Isa. xlix. 19. Amos ix. 11. As aN. 
pn destruction. occ. Isa. xix. 18, where how- 
ever twelve of Dr Kennicott’s codices now 
read pinn of the sun, as four more did origi- 
nally. But concerning this famous text, and 
the true reading of it, I must content myself 
with referring to Vitringa on the place, to 
Prideaux, Connex. Part II. book iv. anno 
149, to Dr Henry Owen’s Enquiry into the 
present State of Septuagint Version, p. 41, 
&e. and to Dr Kennicott’s Dissertat. General. 
p- 10, 8 21. 

Der. Harass, crush, craze. Qu? 

nm 

With a radical 7 final, supplied by +. 

In Kal, transitively, to hasten, bring with haste. 
occ. Isa. xxi. 14. intransitively, to hasten, 
rush. occ. Jer. xii. 9; where Vulg. properate. 
hasten ye. Hence as a verb in the reduplicate 
form. 

minx, with by upon following. To rush violent- 
ly upon, assault. occ. Psal. lxii. 4, How long 
wx Sy inninn will ye assault, or rush upon a 
man? so LXX εσιτιθεσόε; set upon? rush 
upon? and Vulg. irruitis? Observe that six 
of Dr Kennicott’s codices read \nnitn without 
the » inserted. , 
nt. 

To mock, banter, trifle. It is used either abso- 
lutely, as Exod. viii. 25 or 29; or with 2 or 
ὌΝ {owing, to mock at, illude, play upon. 
Gen. xxxi. 7. 1 Kings xviii. 27, & al. Asa 
N. fem. plur. mibnimn dlusions, delusions. occ. 
Isa. xxx. 10. 

Hence the Greeks appear plainly to have had 
their ὑόλεω to trifle, play the fool, and the N. 
ὑθλος a trifling, fooling. 





* Chardin in Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii, p. 223, 
whom see. y 
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ceptions, thoughts, which the mind or heart is, 
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PLURILITERALS. 


Or Words of more than three Letters, begin- 
ning with 7. 


37277 See under an 

3°77 Chald. 
As a Ν. mas. plur. emphat. Ν ΝΎΞ ΤΣ and in reg. 
sat. occ. Dan. iii. 24, 27. iv. 33 or 36.. vi. 
Zor 8. Theodotion, in Dan. iii. 24, renders 
it by psyiwracw great men; in ver. 27, by 
δυνασσαι, 50 the Vulg. by optimates, potentes, 
principal men. It may be derived from ‘17 or 
ὙΠῸ glory, honour, and 417 to speak, whence 
perhaps our translators render it counsellors ; 
or from st and Στ to lead; so Montanus 
translates it ductores leaders. 

‘77 See under την VIIL 


sion | 
Occurs, according to the common printed text, 
Josh, x. 24; and in the second edition of this 
work I considered it as a Hebrew verb, irre- 
guiarly formed with a final x, and produced 
nian Isa. xxviii. 12, ΝΎ Jer. x. 5, and x5 
Ezek. i. 14, as examples of similar forms. 
But from the various readings in Dr Kenni- 
cott’s Bible, I have since had the satisfaction 
of learning that in Josh. x. 24, no fewer than 
thirty-six MSS. and the most ancient printed 
edition of the whole Hebrew Bible (marked 
260) are without the x at the end of ΝΎΞ ΤΙ ; 
that in Isa. xxviii. 12. the printed edition last 
mentioned, and ninety-five MSS. read 41x ; 
and that in Jer. x. 5, eight MSS. and three 
printed editions in their various readings have 
www2: and as to xi 5 Ezek. i. 14, though 
none of the Doctor’s codices there read Ἵν, 
yet since the LX X (Alexandr. and Complut. ) 
and Theodotion render the word by ἐσρέχον 
ran, \¥ seems to be the true reading, and 
xv an Arabic spelling of the verb, as in the 
preceding instances. But however this be, 
little doubt can remain, but that \>5;777 is the 
true reading in Josh. x. 24, and that it should 
be translated who went. Comp. under. 7 5. 

82177 See under 422 


DST 

The mountain or mount of God, from 47 a 
mountain, and 5x God. A name for the hearth 
of the altar in Ezekiel. Comp. under 5x x. 
111. Once, Ezek, xliii. id, 


ἡ 

Occurs not as a verb, but the idea appears to be, 
to connect, join, or link together. The Arabic V. 
‘11 signifies to marry a wife, “ Uxorem duxit.” 
Castell. 

I. Asa Ν. mas. plur. 0° hooks which connect- 
ed the curtains or veils of the tabernacle to 
ἮΝ Pillars. Exod. xxvi. 32. xxxviii. 28, & al. 
req. 


ab 


II. 1 a connective particle. The manner or na- 
ture of which connexion is to be collected from 
the series of the discourse. Its principal uses 
are as follow: 

1. And. Gen. i. 1. 

2, Also. Lev. vii. 16. Amos iy. 10, & al. 

3. With, together with. 1 Sam. xiy. 18: 

4. Or. Gen. xli, 44. Exod. xx. 17. .xxi. 17, 
18. Num. xxii. 26. Deut. iii. 24. 2 Sam. iii. 
29. 1K. xviii. 10, ἃ al. freq. 

5. But, but yet. Ps. xliv. 18. Zeph. i.,13. 

6. Exegetical, even, to wit. 1 Sam xxviii. 3. 
Zech. ix.-9. Mal. iii. 1. Proy. xi. 3. 

7. Exegetical, that, iz: Gen. xlvii. 6. 

8. Eventual. so that. Isa. liii. 2. 

9. Because. Gen. xx. 8. xxii. 12. Isa. xxxix. 


10. Illative, therefore. Gen. xxix. 15. Ezek. 
xviii. 32. 

11. That, to the end that. Gen. iii. 22. Exod. 
vi. 11, vii. 16. xxx. 16. Num. xxiii. 19. 

12. When, if. Gen. xlvii. 30.. 1 Sam. xii. 12. 
Proy. iii. 28. 

i In comparisons, as. Job y. 7. So. Isa. 
iii. 7. 

14. Although. Gen. xviii. 27. Ezek. xiv. 17. 

15. Then. Gen. iii. 5. Eccles. iv. 7. 

16. After a negative or prohibitive particle, 
and not, nor, neither. Exod. xx. 4, 17. Num. 
xvi. 14. Ley. xix. 19, Deut. xxxiii. 6. Proy. 
xxx. 3, & al. freq. And this very common use 
of the particle Ἵ clears the sense of nm, 1 
K. ii. 9.. Let the reader attentively consider 
in the original Hebrew the 8th and 9th verses, 
and he will clearly perceive that the middle of 
the 9th, from "5 to 15 inclusive, must be un- 
derstood parenthetically. And now y7p2n ὮΝ 
do not hold him ( Shimet) guiltless, (for thou art 
a wise man, and knowest what thou shouldest do 
unto him) ΤΥ ΤΥ ΤῚ neither bring down his grey 
hairs with blood to the grave; 1. e. plainly for 
his past offences against David. Accordingly. 
Solomon held him not guiltless, by confining 
him to Jerusalem, under pain of death; and 
when he violated this, condition, to which he 
himself had expressly assented and sworn, So- 
lomon for this fresh offence, as a wise man, 
caused him to die; and so Jehovah eventually 
returned Shimei’s wickedness against David on 
his own head. See ver. 35—46; and comp. 
in the Hebrew Deut. vii. 25. 2 Sam. i. 21. 
Psal. xxvi. 9. Prov. vi. 4. Psal. cxliii. 7, but 
especially Deut. xxxiii. 6, where the » prefixed 
to V. sm signifies and not, neither, referring to 
the preceding 5x, just as in 1 Kings ii. 9; and 
this interpretation fully explains the text, and 
acquits David of the charge of cruelty and 
treachery in his conduct respecting Shimei.* 

17. for the use of ) conversive (as it is called) 
prefixed to the future and preter. of verbs, see 
Grammar, sect. viii.:rule 25, and 28. 

If the particle 1 be applied in any other manner 





* Comp. Gentleman’s Magazine for April 1739, p. 190. 


- And since writing the above, I find the interpretation 
of 1 Kings ii. 9, here proposed, farther confirmed by Dr 
Kennicott, in his remarks on Select Passages of the Old 
Testament, p. 131, - 
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ant 


not here noted, an attentive reader will hardly 
be at a loss for its meaning. 

Der. Perhaps Latin vieo to bind with twigs, 
tie up. Saxon ew marriage, and Eng. woo ; 
and in composition Saxon ew, ewbrice, mar- 
riage-breaking, adultery. : 

257) Vaheb. 

The name of a place near the river Arnon. occ. 
Num. xxi. 14 

ww ; 

Occurs not as a V. in Hebrew, nor is it found 
as a root in the common Lexicons. Schultens 
however in his Manuscript Origines Hebraice 
places it as a root, and observes that the verb 
in Arabic signifies, to be laden, carry a burden, 

- ἐς hajulavit, portavit onus,” and metaphorically 
to be wicked, or as it were, laden with crimes. 
(The apostle has a similar expression, σεσωρευ- 
μενῶ ἁμαρσιαις laden with sins, 2 Tim. iii. 6.) 
My author farther remarks, that Solomon has 
used 41) wx in a most elegant, though on the 
common interpretation a most obscure passage, 
Proy. xxi. 8, for a man laden with guilt and 
crimes; and that when it is said “ the way of w*x* 
sn) is ἼΒΩΞΙΤ unsteady or continually varying,” 
there is a most beautiful allusion to a beast who 
is so overburdened that he cannot :keep in the 
straight road, but is continually tottering and 
staggering, now to the right hand, now to the 
left. Comp. Schultens on Prov. xxi. 8. 

From the Arabic root “τὺ is derived “ΤῈ 
wazir or vazir, which now denotes the first 
minister under the eastern monarchs, who 
sustains the weight of empire for his master, 
his vizier, as we corruptly pronounce the 
word. See Herbelot’s Bibliothéque Orientale 
in ΨΑΖΙΝ. 


TH 
Occurs not as a verb, but is nearly related to, 
if indeed it may not be regarded as the same 
root with, 15s to breed young (which see) ; the 
ἡ being used for + as the beginning of this N. 
as it often is after a servile in the Hiphil forms 
of verbs which haves for their first radical. 
As a N. 5 a child. occ. Gen. xi. 30, and 
(according to the reading of the eastern Jews, 
the quarto Plautinian and Complutensian edi- . 
tions, and more than forty of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices) 2 Sam. vi. 23. 


att 

Occurs not as a verb in Hebrew, but in Arabic 
the root written with their Dhsal, or lisping 
τ, and plainly derived from the Hebrew ny, 
denotes not only a wolf, but also impetuosity, 
to hasten, move forward with swiftness,‘ fes- 
tinayit in incéssu,” Castell; and the Arabic 
3x7, with the Dal, signifies to be diligent, ear- 
nest, andasa N. a driving forward, particu- 
larly with vehemence: and even 3x} itself does 
in that language import haste, being applied to 
carrying a burden hastily, driving forward a 


YRT 


camel, drinking with a great and eager draught. 
See Castell. 

As a N. ant α wolf, a well known beast of 
prey, probably so called from the impetuosity 
or swiftness of his motion; whence, as Bochart, 
vol. ii. 825, observes, one sort of them is call- 
ed rofsurne the darter, another κίρκος the hawk ; 

_the one is said to have Soa xwaa swift limbs, 
the other is, according to Oppian, 





σαντεσσι ϑοώτερος wre λυκοισι 
Of wolves far swiftest. ὦ 


But this impetuosity appears most remarkably 
when the animal is enraged with hunger. For 
“‘ the wolf, when he is ravenous and starved, 
runs about like a creature distracted, and pays 
no regard to his natural sagacity : but he is in 
this case desperate ; it is in the hard weather 
in winter that he is in this condition, and he 
then howls as he runs, and terrifies every crea- 
ture,” says Mr Watson in his Animal World 
Displayed, p. 71. To which we may add that 
of Homer, ἢ. xvi. lin, 352, 


Ὥς δὲ Avzol weveroiy ἐπεχέοον, ἐριφοισιγτ-- 


As wolves on lambs or kids impetuous rush— 


And here it may not be amiss to remark, that 
the Arabic ax1 (with dhsal) farther signifies 
to terrify, or be terrified, by a wolf. To the 
Arabie derivatives from the Heb. x1 above 
given, we may add the Syriac xax‘t and Chal- 
dee xa*t a wolf. Gen xlix. 27, ἃ al. freq. 

DYN} Chald. See under yr. 

DUNT See under mr 

a ἐὺ 

I. To gush; spring, or issue out, spoken of the 
liquid issuing, as of water from a rock. Psal. 
Ixxviii. 20. cv. 41. Isa. xlviii. 21. 

11. To spring with, spoken of that whence the 
liquid issues, as of a land springing with milk 
and honey. Exod. iii. 8, & ἃ]. freq.—of a 

-man labouring under a gonorrhea. See Lev. 
xv. 2—15. So the LXX render. arm by ὃ 
γονορῥυης no fewer than nine times in this chap- 
ter. The Vulg. likewise has at ver. 2, vir 
qui patitur fluxum seminis, so ver. 32, and at 
yer. 15, renders ὙΣῪΠ2 a fluxu seminis sui. 
See Bishop Patrick’s Commentary, and 
Scheuchzer’s Phys. Sacr. on Ley. xy. Astruc 
de Morb. Vener. lib. i. cap. 4, §, 2, p. 24, 
and Michaelis, Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 
594.—of a woman having an issue of blood, 
Lev. xv. 19—90. As aN. an an issue, 

i.e. a flux of humour in a gonorrhea. Lev. 
‘xv. 2, 3, 19, & al. 

111. To flow out, pine or waste away, as men 
for want of nourishment. oce. Lam. iv. 9. So 

εἰ Vulg. extabuerunt, LXX επορευθησαν went off, 
i. e. failed, pined away. Gusset, however, has 

proposed a new interpretation of this verse, 
which I shall submit to the reader. They that 
are killed by the sword are better than they that 
are killed by hunger, oitw because those (i. 6. the 
former) being —— flow out or yield a flux 
(of blood or humours furnished) by the pro- 
duce of the field, not being exhausted and dried 
up by famine as the others are. 
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IV. Asa N witha formative x, 3118 hyssop, 
or some herb of that kind so named from its 
detersive and cleansing qualities, whence it was 
used in sprinkling the blood of the paschal 
lamb, Exod. xii. 22.—in cleansing the lepro- 
sy, Lev. xiy. 4, 6, 51, 52.—in composing the 
water of purification, Num. xix. 6.—and 
sprinkling it, ver. 18. It was a type of the 
purifying virtue of the bitter sufferings of 
Christ. _ And it is plain from Psal. li. 9, that 
the Psalmist understood its import. * 

From Heb. ΞῪΝ are plainly derived the Gr. 
ὕσσωπος, Lat. hyssopus, and Eng. hyssop, a 
name retained with little variation in all the 
western languages. 

51 occurs not as a V. in this reduplicate form, 
but 

I. Asa N. 3153 α fly in general, ‘“ perhaps so 
named from their gushing out of holes in the 
ground, wood, &c. where they are bre from 
the egg, and thence issue, when come to life, 
as water bubbles from a hole.” Bate. occ. 
Eccles. x. 1. Isa. vii. 18, where see Vitringa. 

11. aint 05 Baal Zebub, the Aleim of the 
Philistines of Ekron, mentioned 2 Kings i. 2, 
3, 6, 16. He appears by that history to have 
been one of their medical idols; and as bya 
denotes the sun, so the attribute 3127 seems to 
import his power in causing water to gush out 
of the earth, and in promoting the fluidity and 
due discharge of the juices and blood in vegeta- 
bles, animals, and men, and thereby continu- 
ing or restoring their health and vigour. And 
as flies, from the manner of their issuing from 
their holes, were no improper emblems of fluids 
gushing forth ; hence the epithet 253; makes it 
probabie that a fly was part of the imagery of the 
Baal at Ekron, or that a fly accompanied the 
bull or other image, as we see in many instan- 
ces produced by Montfaucon ; especially since 
the LX X, who certainly knew much better 
than we, at this distance of time, can pretend 
to do, what were the emblematic gods of the 
heathen, have constantly rendered s,21 Sya by 
BAAA MYIAN, Baal the Fly. And however 
strange the worship of such a deity may appear 
to us, yet a most remarkable instance of a 
similar idolatry is said to be practised among the 
Hottentots even to our days. For (if Kolben 
is to be believed) these people “ adore as a 
benign deity, a certain inseet, peculiar, it is said, 
to the Hottentot countries. This animal is 
of the dimension of a child’s little finger ; the 
back is green, and the belly speckled with 
white and red. ‘It is provided with two wings, 
and on its head with two horns.+ To this lit- 
tle winged deity, whenever they set eyes on it, 
they render the highest tokens of veneration ; 
and if it honours a hkraal (a village) with a 
visit, the inhabitants assemble about it in 
transports of devotion, as if the Lorp or THE 
UNIVERSE was come among-them. They sing 
and dance round it while it stays, troop after 
troop, throwing to it the powder of Bachu, 








* See Scheuchzer’s Physica Sacra on Exod. xii. 22, 
+ Comp. below under TY and }7)- 
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with which they cover at the same time the 
whole area of the Araal, the tops of their cot- 
tages, and every thing without doors. They 
kill two fat sheep, as a thank-offering for this 
high honour. It is impossible to drive out of 
a Hottentot’s head, that the arrival of this in- 
sect to a kraal brings favour and prosperity to 
the inhabitants. ”* 

ἽΞΙ 

To endow, and asa N. 31 α dowry, portion. 
oce. Gen. xxx. 20. So LXX δεδωρηται---: 
δωρον, and Vulg. dotavit—dote. 

ΤΊΞῚ "Ξ 

To slay in general. 2 Kings xxiii. 20. Ezek. 
xxxix. 17, 19. Sometimes for food, as 1 Sa. 
xxviii. 24. 1 Kings xix. 21; but most fre- 
quently for sacrifice, Gen. xxxi. 54, xlvi. 1, & 
al. freq. ; so it may be rendered to sacrifice. 
Asa N. may, pl. ovmat, and once (Hos. iv. 
19.) fem. nma1, a sacrifice, victim, the creature 
slain. Gen. xxxi. 54. Exod. xvili. 12, & al. 
freq. mar pl. mma an altar, a place or in- 
strument for sacrifice. Gen. viii. 20. Num. 
xxiii. 1, & al. freq. On Exod. xxi. 14, see un- 
der ἡ 11. 

bat 


To dwell, dwell or cohabit with. So Aquila, 
συνοικησει. occ. Gen. xxx. 20. Asa N. dat and 
Sya1 a habitation, dwelling, occ. 1 Kings viii. 
13. 2 Chron. vi. 2. Isa. lxiii.15. Hab. iii. 11. 
bam nearly the same. occ. Ps. xlix. 15. 

Der. Isl. duella, and Eng. dwell. Qu ἢ 

131 Chald. 


To buy, redeem. It often occurs in the Targums 
in this sense, but in the scripture we meet with 
it only Dan. ii. 8, where it is applied to time, 
and denotes to gain, protract it. Theodotion 
renders it sZayogaZers ye redeem. Comp. Eph. 
ν. 16. Col. iv. 5, and Greek and English 
Lexicon in Ἐξαγοραζω II. 

at 

Occurs not as a V. in Hebrew, but in Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Arabic, signifies to join, conjoin, 
connect, consociate. See Castell in a7. Hence 
the Greek ζευγω, ζενγννω, and Latin jungo in 
the same sense. As aN. 91 the outer skin or 
husk of a grape, enclosing and connecting its 
parts. Once Num. vi. 4. 

Der. With 7 emphatic, husk, Qu ? 

“Tt 


1. To swell, be tumid, Hence as a N. 7 
swelling, tumid; so Montanus tumide. Ps. 
Cxxiv. 3. 

II. To boil, cause liquor to swell or rise in boil- 
ing. occ. Gen. xxv. 29. As a N. τὸ} pottage 
or broth, made by boiling, Gen. xxv. 29, & al. 

Ili. In Kal and Hiph. ¢o swell, as a man with 





* The above account/is transcribed from the Complete 
System of Geography, vol. ii. p. 492, the compilers of 
which have xorg aithfully extracted it from Kolben’s 
Present State of the Cape of Good Pee? in the Ist vol. 
of which work, p. 99, &c. Eng. edit. the reader may be 
entertained with a fuller narrative of the worship of (I 
had/almost said) Baal-zebub among the Hottentots. But 
finding that the authenticity of Kolben’s account of this 
people has_been of late years severely arraigned by suc- 
ceeding travellers, I must leave it to the intelligent read- 
εν himself to determine what degree of credit is due to 

im. 
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arm 


pride. Exod. xviii. 11. xxi. 14, Neh. ix. 10, 
As nouns πὶ proud, presumptuous. Ps. xix. 
14; where osywp transgressions, may be pro- 
perly supplied from yws at the end of the 
verse. Ps. exix. 21, & al. yt pride, presump- 
tion, arrogance. Deut. xvii. 12, & al. Comp. 
Jer. 1. 31, 32. The LXX often render the 
verb by ixeengavevw, -vsw, to be elated, haughty, 
and the nouns by ὑπερηφανία elation, ixregnduvos 
elated, haughty. 
Der. Isl. sieda, Saxon seodan, and Eng. sod, 
sodden, seethe, suds. 


mr 
I. πὶ a particle used 
1. Asa demonstrative pron. referring to some 
person or thing considered as near or present. 
This, this here. Gen. ν. 29. xxviii. 17, & al. 
freq. Like οὗτος in Greek, (see Acts x. 36.) 
and hic in Latin, it sometimes imports emi- 
nence, distinction, preeminence, Ps. xxiv. 8, 10. 
Isa. xxv. 9. Hic vir, hic est—says Virgil of 
Augustus Cesar, Ain. vi. line 791, γτὶ is join- 
ed with plural as well as singular words. See 
Gen. xxxi. 41. Num. xiv. 22. Jud. xvi. 15. 
Esth. iv. 11. 

2. A certain one, quidam: or, such a one, talis. 
See Gen. xxxix. 11. Deut. ν. 26. 

3. Here, in this place. 1 Chron. xxii. 1, 

4, Hither, this way. Num. xiii. 17. 

5. Repeated, pr and py this and that, one and 
another, this and another. Exod. xiy. 90, 1 Ki. 
xxii. 20. Isa. vi. 3. 

6. It is used as a relative, which, who. Ps. civ. 
8, 26, ἃ al. and that plurally. Job xix. 19. 
II. nx, (q. nim, the x being substituted for the 

it Qu?) 7 

A demonstrative pron. fem. this, this here. 
Ruth i. 19. 2 Sam. xiii. 17, & al. freq. nxv 
fem. as well as py mas. is constructed with 
plural nouns. See Deut. vi. 1, 25. And in 
the common printed text of Jer. xxvi. 6, we 
meet with mnxi7 fem. for which however the 
Keri, and thirty-eight of Dr Kennicott’s codi- 
ces read nxt. 

2: Repeated, this and that, one and the other. 
1 Kings iii. 23. Comp. ver. 22, 26, 

111. wv 

1, A demonstrative pron. (formed from ;y as 


9p from nm Qu?) this, this here. Isa. xliii. 


21. Hos. vii. 16. Hab. i. 11. 
2. It is used as arelative, and that to both gen. 
ders and numbers. See Ps. ix. 16. x. 2. xvii. 9, 
Comp. below under 11 


aim 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the ideal mean- 
ing seems to be clear, bright, resplendent. 
Comp. 37x, to which this root appears to be 
nearly related both in sense and sound, as 41 
to \71x which also see. 

I. Asa N, am clear, bright weather. occ. Job 
xxxvii. 22; where Elihu amplifying the ma- 
jestic appearances of the Almighty, when he 
clotheth himself with light, like as with a garment, 
observes, ver. 21. And now (when there is 
nothing supernatural) men cannot look upon his 
resplendent light in the heavens (ον conflicting 
ethers) when the wind passeth and cleareth them, 
(comp. Exod. xxiv. 10.) ver. 22. (when) amt 


ort 


clear or bright weather cometh from the north, 
or * northwind : with or upon God (is) terri- 
ble or terribly dazzling majesty. 

II. It seems once, Zech. iv. 12, to denote pure, 
limpid oil, which is otherwise called ΓΤ" from 
siz to be clear, shine, which see. 

III. And most generally gold, which is the pur- 
est and most resplendent of all metals. << Of all 
bodies,” says + Boerhaaye, ‘gold is the most 
simple or homogeneous.” And eyery one can 
bear witness to its resplendency, which moreo- 
ver is not liable to rust like that of other me- 
tals, freq. oce. 

The relation between the Ist and 3d _ senses 
above assigned to amt may be farther illustrat- 
ed by remarking that the LXX render the 
word in Job xxxvii. 22, by yeOn χρφυσαυγουντα 
gold-coloured clouds ; that an old Greek trage- 
dian quoted by + Grotius, speaks of χρυσωπίος 
αἰθηρ the gilded ether: that Varro cited in 
Leigh’s Crit. Sacr. uses the phrase aurescit 
aér the air is gilded; that the Latin name for 
gold aurum, and the N. aura, which is used 
for its splendour or glistering §, seem plain de- 
rivatives from the Heb. x the light, and that 
the poets abound with passages comparing the 
solar orb or light to gold. 

Thus Virgil, Georg. i. line 232, calls the sun 
aureus, or golden ; and Milton, Paradise Lost, 
book iii. line 572, mentions 

The golden sun in splendour likest heaven. 
Thomson, in his description of a summer’s 
morning, introduces 


the mountain’s brow 
Iliumed with fluid gold. 
Summer, line 83, 84. 


In his Autumn, line 27, 


——_—_——a serener blue, 
With golden light enliven’d, wide invests 
The happy world 


And line 37, 











—_—— The sudden sun, 
By fits effulgent, gilds the i/lumined field. 


Mickle’s Lusiad, book i. 
The sun comes forth enthroned in burning gold. 


So in the Grecian mythology every thing be- 
longing to Apollo, or the idol of the sun, was 
of gold. Thus Callimachus, Hymn to Apollo, 
line 32, &c. 


Χρυσεο τῷ πολλῶνι, τὸ τ᾽ ἐνδυτον, ἡ T ἐπιπορπὶς, 
Ἢ τε Aven, τὸ τ neu τὸ Λυζτιον, ἡ τε φαρετρη. 
Xevota καὶ τῶ πεδιλω" πολυχευσος γῶρ Απολλῶν-. 
A golden robe invests the glorious god, 
His shining feet with golden sandals shod ; 
Gold are his harp, his quiver and his bbw— 
Dopp. 


orm 
In Chaldee it signifies to pollute, defile, and in 





' * So Homer, Il. xv. line 171. AIOPHTENEO2 


BOPEAO. Comp. Prov. xxv. 23; and see the Rev. and 
truly learned illiam Jones’s Physiological {Disquisi- 
tions, p. 576, 577. 

+ Chemistry by Dallowe, vol. i. p. 21. 

+ De Verit. Relig. Christian. lib. 1. cap. 22. note 11. 

8. See Virgil, in. vi. line 201. 
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my 


this sense I apprehend it should be construed 
Job xxxiii. 20, the only passage where it occurs 
im scripture; om> ant ann And his life 
pollutes to him (4 for 5, see under τὸν II.) 
bread. It is avery strong expression, as if 
the small remains of life and sense, which he 
yet had, served no other purpose than to make 
even bread nauseous to him. 

WT 

I. To shine, be clear, bright or pellucid, as the 
firmament, or aérial expanse, when thoroughly 
penetrated in every point, as it were, by the 
light. occ. Dan. xii. 3; where LXX and 
Theodotion λαρψουσιν ὡς 4 Awureorns, shall 
shine as the splendour. Comp. Mat. xiii. 43. 
As a N. 111 brightness, transparency as of the 
air or heavens thus illuminated. occ. Dan. xii. 
3. Ezek. viii. 2, where Theodotion avgas of 
the ether. Comp. Exod. xxiv. 10. 

II. Ina mental sense, in Hiph. to ‘enlighten, 
instruct clearly, make a person clear in a thing, 
as we say, or give him a strong light into it, 
φωτίζειν. Exod. xviii. 20. Lev. xv. 31. 2 Ki. 
vi. 10, & al. In Niph. to be enlightened, clearly 
instructed. Ps. xix. 12, (where Montanus, 
illustratur is enlightened, comp. ver. 9.) Ezek. 
iii. 21, & al. To take warning, Ezek. xxxiii. 4, 


5. 
III. Chald. As a participle, or participial N. 
mas. plur. ptt heedful, cautious, oce. Ezra 
lv. 22. 

mv 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic s17 
signifies to verge, tend or incline towards a cer- 
tain point, “ vergebat, tendebat ed, petebat 
illud.” And the derivative N. mxt means an 
angle corner (i. e. the inclination of two lines, 
planes, or &c. to each other) whence the V. 
is used in the derivative senses of thrusting in- 
to corners, hiding, laying up, &c. See Castell. 

I. Asa N. fem. plur. in reg. my angles, cor- 
ners of a building or the like. oce. Ps. exliy. 
12. (That) our daughters (may be) n> or, 
according to the fuller reading of the Complu- 
tensian edition, ‘and more than sixty of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices, ny, like angles or cor- 
ners 537 Man Miaunn carved (after) the 
likeness (of those) of a palace. The passage is 
elliptical like many others in the Psalms, but 
the sense proposed seems clear and good. 
(Comp. Ps. exvili. 22.) Zech. ix. 15, They 
shall be filled like bowls (and shall be) nia as 
the corners of the altars, i. e. they shall be 
‘¢ satisfied with this slaughter of their enemies 
as the bowls (ps1) of the sanctuary and cor- 
ners of the altar were with blood of sacrifices.” 
Clark. Observe that in this text of Zech. 
thirty of Dr Kennicott’s codices now read 
fully ΤΟ, as four more did originally. 

To confirm the sense here assigned to the 
Heb. ns let it be remarked that the word is 
often used by the Chaldee paraphrasts in the 
same sense. See inter al. Targum on Ezek. 
xlyi. 21. Jer. xxxi. 38. 

II. Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. "ὙΠῸ storehouses, 
where things are hidden or laid up, occ. Psal. 
exliy. 13. So LX X, cause, Vulg. promptua- 
ria, and Targ. x272D1n. 


ΠῚ] 194 Ἵ 


ILI. 4) pry and nny this, this here. Pronouns de- 
monstrative, which have been already explain- 
ed under 41 ; I would not however be positive 
but they might be properly placed under this 
root as denoting the tendency of our own, or the 
directing of another’s mind to a certain ob- 
ject. 


εἰ 

Occurs not as ἃ V. in the Bible, but its ideal 
meaning evidently is, to move, move to and Sro, 
or the like. This appears not only from the 
Thalmudists using it in this sense, and from 
the plain traces of this meaning in the Chald. 
tRT and ΝΙΝῚ a branch moved or shaken with 
the wind (Targ. on Job xiv. 9, & al.) and in 
the Arabic ΝΥΝῚ to move 1112 moveable, &e. but 
also from the scriptural application of the fol- 
lowing derivative nouns. 

I. Asa N. wan animal moving or endued with 
motion, “* Whatever moveth, wav ro xsvovjesvov,” 
Cocceius; κνωδαλον, 4. κινωδαλον, from κινεσθαι 
to move, move itself. See Bochart, vol. ii. 979. 
τἀκωνοόαρο. ζωα animals. oce. Ps. 1. 11. Ιχχχ. 


Il. As a N. τὸν motion, commotion, vibratory 
motion. The LX X, by rendering it εἰσόδου en- 
trance, have in some measure preserved its 
meaning ; but it is a much stronger and more 
expressive word, and beautifully paints the con- 
tinued agitation or bustle of a crowded multi- 
tude passing before the eyes. occ. Isa. ᾿χγὶ. 
11. That ye may be delighted y with the 
bustle p32 of her multitude, for—behold I 
will cause to tend to her 12> the multitude of 
the nations as an overflowing torrent. Comp. 
ch. Ix. 5. 

ΠῚ. Asa N. fem. mn a door post on which 
the door turns or is moved to and fro, the 19 de- 
noting the place, mean or instrument of action. 
Exod. xxi. 6, & al. freq. 


ΤῊ 

In Arabic signifies, 1. to impel, 2. to remove 
from its place. See Michaelis, Supplem. and 
Castell. In the Heb. Bible it occurs only 
Exod. xxviii. 28. xxxix. 9] ; in’ the former of 
which texts the LXX render it yarura: be 
loosed, another Greek version, zrorxaens thou 
shalt withdraw, and Vulg. separari to be sepa- 

᾿ rated. 

om 


I. To skulk, withdraw, or hide oneself through 
Sear, or shame. occ. Job xxxii. 6. ee ‘dat 
this is the sense of the root is confirmed by 
the use of the Arabic ὅττι to withdraw, decline, 
depart, and of Arabic m1 ἐο go into a hole or 
τ οὐ pt oe to betake or withdraw coe) ἃ 
to the of the tent, to hide onesel, le hi 
ae site ἢ A Uf, or lie hid. 

11. As a N. mas. plur. “ any skulking creatur 
that hide themselves in "ωπον a nenialie 
and worms.” Taylor’s Concordance. occ, 
Deut. xxxii. 24. Mic. vii. 17. 

ITI. nomi jax the stone or ‘rock of Zoheleth. 
occ. 1 Kings i. 9. « Possibly named,” says Mr 
Bate, “ from the fright that seized them on hear- 
ing Solomon was anointed.” Comp. ver, 49, 





3 , 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. nor (so far as I can 
find) in the eastern dialectical languages ; but 
the idea is, to be bright, splendid, &c. and hence 
the Greek Zw to be fervid, hot. — 

I. Asa N. in Chald. 11 brightness, splendour. 
Dan. ii. 31. 

If. Chald. the grace, liveliness, or beauty of the 
countenance. Dan. vy. 6, 9, ἃ al. 

III. Asa N. 1 or. Zif, the name of the se- 
cond month, nearly answering to our April, so 
called because at that time of the year the solar 
light in Judea and the neighbouring countries 
becomes very bright and strong. For the same 
reason, that month is likewise called in Chald. 
ἽΝ from 11x to shine, as by Jonathan Ben 
Uziel on Num. i. 1. oce. 1 Ki. vie 1, 87. In 
both which texts the common printed editions 
have 1, but pointed with a short hhiric or z 
under the 1 which seems to refer to another 
reading: accordingly no fewer than thirty- 
three of Dr Kennicott’s MSS. and two ancient 
printed editions have +1 with the +, in the for- 
mer verse, as the same two editions and twelve 
MSS. have likewise in the latter. 

IV. Asa N. generally mas. but fem. Isa. xvii. 
6, nt plur. ΟῚ the olive-tree and -fruit, q. d. 
the splendour-tree and -fruit, so called perhaps 
from producing oil, which supports the action 
of fire in light and splendour. See Exod. xxvii. 
20. Ley. xxiv. 2. Comp. Ἵν" under 47x. 
In like manner, I apprehend, the Greek sas 
and saa, the Latin olea, oliva, oleum, the 
French olive, olivier, and huile, and the English 
oil and olive, are all ultimately derived from the 
Hebrew 57 ἐο shine. (See Martinii, Lexicon 
Etymol. in Olea.) Gen. viii. 11. Jud. ix. 8. 
Exod. xxvii. 20. Mie. vi. 15, & al. freq. If 
it should be objected that nt mas. cannot be 
formed with a servile n, I would produce nt 
Ezek. xliii. 13, nimt Ezek. i. 16. x. 10, nw 
Ezek. i. 7. Dan, x. 6. 1 Ki. vii. 45, as similar 
instances. 

The olive-tree, from the effect of its oi] in sup- 
plying, relaxing, and preventing or mitigating 
pain, seems to have been, from the beginning, 
an emblem of the benignity of the divine nature ; 
and particularly, after the fall, to have repre- 
sented the goodness and placability of God 
through Christ, and the blessed influences of the 
Holy Spirit, in mollifying and healing our dis- 
ordered nature, and in destroying or expelling 
from it the poison of the old (spiritual) ser- 
pent, even as oi/-olive does that of the natural 
serpent or viper. Hence we see a peculiar 
propriety in the olive-leaf or branch being cho- 
sen by divine Providence as a sign to Noah of 
the abatement of the deluge, Gen. viii. 11; 
we may also account for olive-branches being 
ordered as one of the materials of the booths 
at the feast of tabernacles, Neh. viii. 15; and 
whence they became the emblems of peace, to 
various and distant nations. See Virgil, Ain. 
vii. line 154. viii. line 116. xi. line 101. Livy, 
line xxxix. cap. 16, and lib. xiv. cap. 25. So 

Statius, Theb. lib. xii. mentions 


lant 





—Supp arbor olive ; 
The suppliant olive-tree, 


rot 


And our late eminent. navigators found that 
green branches carried in the hands, or stuck 
in the ground, were the emblems of peace 
universally employed and understood by all the 
islanders even in the South seas. See Capt. 
Cooke’s Voyages, passim, and consult Hutch- 
inson’s Data, part i. p. 109, &c. and Catcott’s 
Treatise on the Deluge, p. 94, 2d edit. note. 
mt 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. Asa V. in Kal, to be clear, clean, pellucid, 
in a natural sense, as the heavens, Job xv. 15; 
or stars, Job xxv. 5. Asa N. 41 clear, clean, 
pellucid. It is applied to clear, transparent oil, 
Exod. xxvii. 20; to olibanum or frankincense, 
which, when pure, is whitish, and nearly trans- 
parent, Exod. xxx. 34; to the Nazarites com- 
pared with snow, Lam. iv. 7. 

11. 70 be clear, clean, pure, in a moral or spi- 
ritual sense. Job xv. 14. xxv. 4 Psal. li. 6. 
Comp. Isa. i. 16. Also transitively, to cleanse, 
purify, make clean. Ps. li. 6. Ixxiil. 13. Prov. 
xx. 9. . Also (used as 4intv, xv, &c.) to 
esteem or pronounce clean or pure. Mic. vi. 11. 
7, a N. q1 clean, pure. Job viii. 6. xxxiii. 9, 

al 


III. Chald. Asa N. 151 purity, innocence. occ. 
Dan. vi. 22. 

ἼΞΙ I. Asa V.in Hiph. tocleanse, purify. occ. 
Job ix. 30; where Ἢ (as usual), supplies the 
place of the final 1. at al 

II. Asa N. ΣΙ glass from its clearness or 
transparency. So LX X ὕαλος, Vulg. vitrum, 
and Syriac, xn». occ. Job xxviii. 17; where 
it is mentioned with gold, and other things of 
great value;, and no wonder, since however 
common. and cheap glass now is among us, 
yet it is very conceivable..that in the age and 
country of Job, this beautiful artificial crystal 
was very scarce, and of consequence highly 


precious. See Scheuchzer. Phys. Sacr. in 
Job, and Michaelis, Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. 
p- 613. 

ΤΉ 


This root has two senses assigned it in the Lex- 
icons; Ist, to remember, make mention of; 
2dly, the male sex, either as preserving the 
memory of the name or family, (see 2 Sam. 
xviii. 18.) or as “ most celebrated, mentioned, 
or talked of.” Bate. I suspect however the 
radical idea of the word to be strength, vigour, 
or the like, whence the Arabs use the V. 
“D1 for the thriving of a child, as we call it, 
and ἼΞῪ with their dhsal or lisping + (which 
often answers to the Heb. 1) not only for the 
male sex, remembering, retaining in memory, but 
also for consolidating the earth, andas a N. for 
hard iron or steel, and for the thicker and 
stronger herbs. See Castell. 

Is not ἽΞΙ 13, Jer. xx. 15, a stout, masculine 
son? A son must have been a male, but he 
might not have been a stout one. Comp. 
ION AP'PENA, Rev. xii. 5. 

1. Asa N. 453 a male, whether of man, beast, 
or bird, from his greater strength and vigour of 
body, and in man perhaps of * mind (I mean 





* Even the gallant Ovid could say, 
Fortius ingenium suspicor esse viris. 
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as dependent on the body) in comparison with 
the female. Thus Milton, in his comparative 
description of Adam and Eye, Par. Lost, book 
iv. lin. 297, 298. 


For contemplation he, and valour form’d ; 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace. 


See 1 Pet. iii. 7, and comp. Bp. Fleetwood’s 
Works, fol. p. 260. Gen. i. 27. vi. 19. vii. 
3, 9, & al. freq. 

As a collective N. ‘51 the male sex, the males. 
oce. Exod, xxiii. 17. xxxiv. 23. Deut. xvi. 
16. xx.) 13. 

It may be worth adding that the Greek weeny 
(by which or its derivatives the LX X and 
other Greek versions constantly render the 
Heb. “τ when used in this sense) seems to be 
derived from the Heb. γὴν violent, forcible ; 
and ἀρσὴν itself is not only used for the male 
sex, but sometimes denotes stout, strong, valiant, 
as the French. méle likewise frequently doth. 
II. It signifies strength or vigour of mind and 
memory, and in this view is opposed to maw 
(See Gen. xl. 23. Deut. ix. 7. 1 Sam. i. 11.) 
whose primary sense seems to be, ἐο relax, fail. 
As a V. in Kal, to retain in memory, to remem- 
ber. Gen. viii. 1. xl. 14, & al. freq. In Hiph. * 
to cause to remember, or be remembered, to make 
mention of, commemorate. Gen. xl, 14, Exod. 
xx. 24. xxiii. 13. Num. v. 15. Isa. xii. 4. 
xxvi. 13, & al. freq: As nouns 451 memory, 
mention. Exod.-xvii. 14. Deut. xxxii. 26. Ps. 
vi. 6. Also, a memorial, title to be mention- 
ed by. Exod. iii. 15. ἸΥΞῚ and y33 memory, 
memorial, record, monument.. See Eccles. i. 
11. ii. 16. - Exod. xvii. 14. xxviii. 12... Esth. 
vi. 1. an external object of religious worship, 
an. idol, isa. lvii. 8, where see Vitringa, fem. 
ΓΞΙΝ, a memorial. It is applied only to that 
part of the offering which was to be-burnt upon 
the. altar as a memorial of the whole. occ. 
Lev. ii. 2, 9, 16. v. 12. vi. 15: xxiv. 7) Num. 
v. 26. Hence Isa. Ixvi. 3, M225 51 mak- 
ing a memorial with frankincense, is the same 
as fuming it; and in Hos. xiv. 8, the N. 57 
is used for scent, odour; LXX, ὀσῴρασια, 
“ For (says Vitringa on Isaiah,) odoriferous 
substances, especially when fumed, excite a 
sense of their presence.” But Exod. xxxiy. 
19, Whatever openeth the womb (is) mine, and 
from all thy cattle \21n thou shalt make a me- 
morial with the firstling of the ox and of the 
sheep. A memorial of what or whom? Back- 
wards, of their deliverance from Egypt, when 
Jehovah slew the first-born of Egypt, both of 
man and beast (comp. Exod. xiii. 14, 15.) ; 
forwards,. of that much more important deliy- 
erance by the seed of the woman, the great 
First-born, in the faith of whom Abel offered 
the firstlings of his flock soon after the fall. 
Gen. iv. 44 Comp. Heb. xi. 4, and under 
S95 TP. 

As a participial N. sai an hustoriographer. 
He appears to have been a stated officer to the’ 
Jewish kings. See 2 Sam. viii. 16. 1 Kings 
iv. 3. 2 Kings xviii. 18. 2 Chron. xxxiy, 8. 


by 


Schultens in his MS. Origines Hebraice seems 
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to have assigned the true meaning of this root, 
namely, loose, lax, profuse from laxity. ὁ 

I. To let go, or loosen, with profusion, as money 

. from"a purse. occ. Isa. xlvi. 6; where Eng. 
translat. Javish. 

II. To be loose, irregularly active in one’s goings, 
to go irregularly this way and that, “ to gad 
about,” (Eng. transl.) oce. Jer. ii. 36. 

III. In Hiph. to be, as it were, lavish or prodi- 
gal of, to set no store by, to esteem vile, con- 
temn, ‘ despise” (Eng. translat.) vilipendere. 
occ. Lam. i. 8. As a N. fem. sing. nvd1 
vileness, worthlessness. occ. Psal. xii. 9 ; where 
it is put for vile, worthless persons, (so Aquila 
svwvieweves and Symmachus evreAss), aS ΓΤῚΝΣ 
pride, for proud men, Psal. xxxvi. 19. 

IV. As particles τ, nov, and sndv besides, 
except. 2 Sam. vii. 22. Ruth iv. 4. Deut. i. 
36. The two former words may be consider- 
ed as nouns fem. sing. and the last, as a N. 
fem. plur. in reg. from mv a letting go, ne- 
glect, contempt; as 2 Kings xxiv. 14, There 
was no one left, n'y except q. d. in letting go, 
in neglect of (2 being understood, as it fre- 
quently is, especially before nouns feminine 
used adverbially) the meanest people of the land, 
i. 8. iv one lets go, neglects or omits the meanest 
people of the land, there was no one left. * 

551 occurs not asa V. but 

I. Asa participial N. in an active sense, 5511 
profuse, prodigal. oce. Deut. xxi. 20. Proy. 
Xxili. 21. xxvili. 7. xxiii. 20, 195 Sw "515 
among the prodigal wasters of flesh upon them- 
selves, i. e. gluttonous eaters of flesh ; and in- 
deed in all the passages just cited, as well as 
in this, it seems to have a particular reference 
to gluttonous eating. 

II. Ina passive sense, vile, worthless. occ. Jer. 
xv. 19. Lam. i. 1]. 

551 occurs not as a V. in this reduplicate form, 
but as a N. mas. plur. ovot5t the loose, dang- 
ling shoots of the vine. occ. Isa. xviii. 5. This 
application clears the idea of the root. 

ΒΡ) 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the idea of the 
word is curvature, crookedness of form, as will 
appear presently. As a N. with a formative 
2, 221, plur. fem. ΓΤ and nadim a flesh- 
hook for taking meat out of a boiling pot, or 
for ministering at the altar of burnt-offerings ; 
(so LX X xgeayex) thus named in Heb. from its 
curve or crooked shape. 1 Sam. ii. 13, 14. 1 
Chr. xxviii. 17. Exod. xxxviii. 3, &al. Bochart, 
vol. i, 524, has discovered the plain traces of 
this Hebrew word in the ancient name of 
Messana (now Messina) in Sicily, an island 
long frequented, and in part possessed by the 
Phenicians. ““ Thucydides, lib. vi. Oveua δὲ ee 
μεν πσρωτὸν Ζαγκλη nv ὗπο Twv Σικελων κληξεισα, 
ὅτι δρεσιανοείδες To KeCloyv THY deny ἐστι», TO be 
δρεσιανον οἱ Σικελοι Ζαγκλον κώλουσ. The origi- 
nal appellation of this city (Messana) was 
Zanclé, being so named by the Sicilians, be- 
cause the place in form resembled a sickle, 





* See Tympius’s Notes on Noldius’s Particles under 
O10 edit. Jena 1134. 
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which they call Zanclon.” Whence Nicander 
in Stephanus, speaking of Sicily, book x. 


Καὶ vor καὶ Ζαγκλης wan δρεπανηῖδος arcv* : 
Though Zancle sickle-shaped had been consumed. 


And Ovid in book.iy. of his Fasti, 


Quique locus curve nomina falcis habet ; 
The place that’s from the crooked sickle named. 


Strabo has nothing about the sickle, he only says 
Zanclion signifies crooked. His words (vol. 

i. p. 410, edit. Amstel.) are these: Zeyxan 
Weorsgoy καλουμένη, δια σὴν σκολιοτήτα τῶν TOTWY. 
Ζαγκλιον yao εἐκαλειτὸ ro σκολιον.---- Formerly 
called Zanclé from the curvature of the neigh- 
bouring country, for Zanclion means curve or 
crooked.” i. 6. raga ros exes among the irhabi- 
tants of that place, as Eustathius. has rightly 
added, citing this very passage on the 12th of 
the Odyssey. Zancle then properly signifies 
curve or crooked. And it is in vain to pretend 
this is a Sicilian word, since it is the Punic 
(or Phenician) x151 by transposing the letters 
gand l Whence »51 in Hebrew is κρεάγρα 
a flesh-hook, a hook to draw meat out of a ketile 
with. Hence in Exod. xxvii. 8, for ynad m4 
-Onkelos hath mn 2°") which the Jews ex- 
plain by para nwoprx crooked hooks to lay 
hold on meat in the pot.— The Heb. sy hook 
then is so called from its crooked or curve form, 
as the Arabic ax51 [and axdi] @ hook to fasten 
a door.” On the whole therefore, the ideal 
meaning of the Hebrew 31 seems to be curva- 
ture or crookedness, and accordingly the Vulg. 
has given the idea of the word. Exod. xxxviii. 
3, by rendering it uncinos hooks, from uncus 
crooked ; and hence may not improbably be 
deduced the Greek σκολιὸς crooked, cxarnyves ob-~ 
lique ; also Saxon sicol and Eng. sickle. 

nt See under ὍΣ 

Dt 

To devise, imagine, think. It is used in a good 
sense, as Psal. xvii. 3, but generally in a bad 
one, as Gen. xi. 6. Asa N. fem. pny (applied 
to a man) a wicked imagination or device. Lev. 
xx. 14. Jud. xx. 6. plur.. mont devices, schemes, 
in a middle or indifferent sense. Job xvii. 11. 
As ἃ N. fem. min thought,-consideration, dis- 
cretion, ina good sense, Proy. i. 4, iii. 21. 
v. 2. device, machination, contrivance, in a 
bad one, Job xxi. 27. Psal. xxi. 12. Proy. 
xii, 2. xxiv. 8. 

omar to devise, or consider thoroughly, purpose 
steadfastly, both in a good and bad sense. See 
Deut. xix. 19. Ps. xxxi. 14, Zech. i. 6. viii. 
14, 15. Prov. xxxi. 16. 

Der. To seem, seemly, &c. Qu? 

yr 

1. Yo appoint, constitute. oce. as a part. Huph. 
Ezra x. 14. Neh. x. 35. xiii. 31. As a N. 
ἸῺ an appointed time. occ. Neh. ii. 6. Esth. 
ix. 27, 31. Eccles. iii. 1. 

11. Chald. in Aph. 17 to prepare, or perhaps 
to devise, from Heb, 03. occ. Dan. ii. 9, where 
many of Dr Kennicott’s codices read ΣΤΥ 


in Ith, Asa N. yor a set or appointed time, 
Dan. ii. 16, & al. 


Derr. 70 summon, Qu? 


Dt 1 


“Vt 

I. To cut off.. It occurs not as.a verb simply, 
in this sense: but hence as a N. fem. 101, 
in'reg. or plur. nom a cutting, a branch or twig 
cut off. Num. xiii. 23. Isa. xvii. 10, Ezek. 
xv. 2. viii. 17, ob Sx TAT NRoOTOW. To 
omit the strange and even filthy interpretations 
given of these words by the Jews, for which 
I refer to Michaelis, Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. 
p- 630, &c. I observe after him that the 
Vulgate translation of them is the most faith- 
ful and literal, “ adplicant ramum ad nares 
suas they apply the branch to their nostrils.” 
[1 should rather say nose] which the translator 
Jerome explains by “ a branch of the palm- 
tree with which they adored the idols.” Why 
Jerome specified the palm branch does not ap- 
pear. But the text seems plainly to allude to 
the Magian fire-worshippers, who, Strabo 
tells us, lib. xv. when they were praying be- 
fore the sacred fire held a little bunch of twigs 
in their hand. Dr Hyde, Hist. Relig. Vet. 
Pers. lib. i. cap. 27, gives a more particular 
account of this Magian rite, and at p. 369, 
Ist edit. presents us with a print of a Mage 
or priest standing before the fire-altar, and 
holding the ¢wigs in his left hand. The idol- 
aters mentioned Ezek. viii. 16, 17, had their 
backs turned towards the temple of Jehovah, 
and worshipped the sun towards the east, and lo ! 
while thus worshipping, they put the branch 
(or twig) to their nose. In Gen. xiii. 11, 
mont seems used for rusts, what is gathered 
or cut off from the land; so LXX xagrw», 
Vulg. fructibus. 

II. In Kal, to prune, cut off irregular or useless 
branches. occ. Ley. xxv. 3, 4. In Niph. to be 
pruned. occ. Isa. vy. 6. Asa N. fem. AnD 
an instrument of pruning, a pruning-hook. Isa. 
ii. 4, & al. 

Ill. AsaN. fem. plur. myn snuffers. oce. 
1 K. vii. 50. 2 K. xii. 14. 2 Chron. iy. 22. 
Jer. lii. 18. ; 

IV. To sing, or utter harmoniously, as a psalm 

. or the like,* pruned, as it were, from allirregu- 
lar and discordant sounds. Jud. ν. 3. Ps. 
xlvii. 7. Ιχχὶ. 22, & al. freq. As a N. mas. 
sin, Ps. iii. 1, & al. freq. “Fem. stom Ps. 
Ixxxi. 3, ΠῚ Exod. xv. 2. a psalm or hymn, 
from its regular composition as to words and 
rousic. Asa N. mas. ‘tin Isa. xxv. 5, may 
be rendered either branch, propago, posterity, 
or singing, joyful noise, “triumph,” Bishop 
Lowth ; but in Cant. ii. 12, it seems plainly 
to denote the harmonious singing of birds. 
Comp. LXX, Syr. and Vulg. 

V. Chald. as a N. fem. x 01 music. occ. 
Dan. iii. 5, 7,10, 15. Mas. plur. emphat. 
nent the singers. occ. Ezra vii. 24. 

VI. As aN. 1 ἃ species of clean animals. 
oce. Deut. xiv. 5. The LXX render it 
καμηλοπαρδαλιν, and Vulg. camelopardalum, 
the camelopardal; so the Arabic, zirafé. 
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But this animal is a native of the torrid zone, 
of Nubia, and Abyssinia*, is rarely seen even 
in Egypt, and, if at all known in Palestine, 
could never have there been an article of food, 
and therefore we cannot suppose that a wise 
legislator would expressly permit the eating 
of it. Accordingly Bochart (vol. ii. 908, 
909.) rejects the camelopardal, and substitutes 
for it the rupicapra or chamois goat. But ob- 
jections of a similar kind hold against this ani- 
mal likewise. “ The Alps, the Pyrenees, 
the mountains of Greece and of the islands in 
the Archipelago, are almost the only places 
where the chamois are found.” (Buffon, Nat. 
Hist. tom. x. p. 308.) and it does not appear 
that they are to be met with in Palestine or 
the neighbouring countries. ‘ They fear the 
heat,”’says Buffon,“ and inhabit only the regions 
of snow and ice.” What then issn? Till 
we have more light, I think we must content 
ourselves with saying that “1 probably is an 
animal of the goat kind, so called from its re- 
markably browsing on the shoots and twigs of 
trees. Comp. Michaelis, Supplem. ad Lex. 
Heb. p. 627. “Is it true,” asks Michaelis 
(Recueil de Questions, p. 148), “that the 
jachmur [synm, which he makes a species of 
antelope] saws, so to speak, the branches of 
trees and bushes with his horns ?” 

} 

᾿ To prepare, provide. It occurs not asa V. 
in Heb. but as a particip. Huph. mas. plur. 
spoken of stallions, oy prepared, ready. 
To this purpose the LX X, ϑηλυμανεις raging 
with lust ; though this word may also be de- 
signed to answer the Heb. ovawm. oce. Jer. 
v. 8. 

II. Asa N. γἵ preparation, provision, store, as 
of food. occ. Ps. ecxliv. 13. ompan on 
compound aromatic preparations. occ. 
Chron. xvi. 14 

IIl. Asa N. yn provision of victual or other 
things. oce. Gen. χὶν. 23. 2 Chron. xi. 23. 

1V. Chald. As a V. in Ith. to be provided 
for, nourished, fed. occ. Dan. iv. 9. So 
LXX, eresgsro, Vulg. vescebatur. Asa N. 

ΕἸ provision, food. occ. Dan. iv. 18. 

V. Chald. As a N. mas. plur. in reg. ‘ot 
hinds, q. ἃ. preparations. occ. Dan. iii. 5, 7, 
10, 15 ; 

ὩΣ 

I. Asa N. it denotes the extremity or hindmost 
part of a thing, as the tail of a serpent. Exod. 
iv. 4; or other animal. Jud. xv. 4. Job xl. 12 
or 17.—the end of a firebrand almost extin- 
guished, Isa. vii. 4. Hence as a Y. in a pri- 
vative sense, to cut off the extremity or hindmost 
part. occ. Deut. xxv. 18. Josh. x. 19. In Job 
xl. 12 or 17. Schultens, in order to support 
his hypothesis of the behemoth in Job being the 
elephant, unreasonably (I had almost said ab- 
surdly), because in opposition to the scriptural 





* So the Lat. carmen a song or poem may be from the 
Heb. D5 fo prune, and the Greek #1495 of the same 


import, from pha) to cut of. Comp. Bp. Lowth’s Prelim: 
Dissert. to Isaiah, p. 50, 








* τς La giraffe oule camelopardalis—habite en Afrique, 
et sur-tout en Ethiopie, et ne s’est jamais repandu au- 
dela des tropiques dans les climats temperes de l’ancien 
continent.” Buffon, Hist. Nat. tom. vili. p. 137. 
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usage of the word, interprets 321 to mean the 
elephant’s proboscis or trunk. Mr Scott, in 
support of the same hypothesis, with not much 
more reason, explains it of the elephant’s penis. 
But this latter is by no means proportionate to 
the bulkof his body. ‘ Naturalists and travel- 
lers,” says Buffon*, “agree in assuring us that it 
is neither larger nor longer than a horse’s.” 
But if 291 be suffered to retain its usual mean- 
ing in Job xl. 17. that text will plead strongly 
for the hippopotamus, and not the elephant’s, 
being the behemoth. For the tail of the latter 
is small, weak, and inconsiderable, like a hog’s. 
Buffon says}, ““ It is but two feet and a half, 
or three feet long, and assez menué, pretty 
slender.” But of the hippopotamus he ob- 
serves}, from Zerenghi, “ His tail is not like 
that of a hog, but rather like a tortoise’s, only 
that it is incomparably thicker, incomparable- 
ment plus grosse.” He§ adds, “the length 
of the tail is eleven inches four lines, (French. ) 
The circumference of the tail at its origin is a 
little more than a foot, at its end two inches 
ten lines.” N. B. the French foot is equal to 
one foot nine lines English ; and these dimen- 
sions were taken from the female, which is 
one third less than the male hippopotamus. 
Scheuchzer ( Phys.Sacr. on Job) says, the tail of 
the hippopotamus is, “though short, yet thick, 
and may be compared to the cedar for its taper- 
ing, yea conical shape, its smoothness, thick- 
ness, strength, and rigidity.” 

II. AsaN. it imports meanness, inferiority or 
subjection. See Deut. xxviii. 13, 44. Isa. ix. 
14, 15. 

Der. Snub. 

ΤΊΣ : 

With a radical, in Deut. xxxi. 16.) but mu- 
table or omissible, 77 final. 

The primary idea seems to be, to encompass, 
encircle, infold, enclose, or the like. It occurs 
not however as a verb simply in this sense, but 
hence the Greeks plainly had their gw», a zone, 
girdle, and the verb ζωννυω, gavvyus, to gird, gird 
round. || 

I. Asa N. with a formative x, 11Ν 7) a belt, or 
girdle. oce. Deut. xxiii. 14, And thou shalt 
have ὙΠ" a small paddle (or stake resembling 
those of a tent, comp. ἼΣΗ Sy ὙΠ") in thy gir- 
dle; so the LX X eas τῆς ζωνης cov, Vulg. in 
balteo, and Montanus, super zonam tuam. It 
is well known that the eastern nations to this 
day make use of their girdles for carrying 
their dagger, handkerchief, and other imple- 
ments.** 

11. Asa N. fem. plur. nosy defensive armour 
encompassing or surrounding the body. Mon- 
tanus translates it zonas girdles ; but it seems 








* Hist. Nat. tom. ix. p. 272, French edit. 12mo. 

+ Tom. ix. p. 281, 282. 

t Tom. x. p. 192. 

§ Ibid. p. 196, 197. 

| Hence also perhaps the name fer Jupiter, Za or 
Zev, as importing the whole circumference of the 
heavens. 

** See Shaw’s Travels, p. 227, 2d edit. Harmer’s Ob- 


servations, vol. ii. p. 460, and Complete System of Geo- 


graphy, vol. ii. p. 21. 
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of more extensive signification, and is accord- 
ingly rendered in the Chaldee Targum by 
NYT 89 armour, in which sense yor NT ἰδ 
often used in the Targums. oce. 1 Kings xxii. 
38. It is evident from ver. 34, that Ahab 
went defensively armed into the battle, and 


therefore there is a peculiar emphasis» in 


observing that the very armour in whieh no 
doubt he trusted, became one mean of fulfill- 
ing Elijah’s prophecy, ch. xxi. 19. 

III. It denotes unlawful embraces between per- 
sons of different sexes. 1700 commit whoredom. 
It is spoken as well of men, Num. xxv. 1, as 
of women, Gen. xxxviii- 24; of single per- 
sons, Ley. xix. 29. xxi. 9. Deut. xxii. 21, as 
of married, Amos vii. 17. Hos. i. 2, comp. ch. 
iii. 1. It also frequently denotes to commit 
spiritual whoredom or idolatry, and is spoken as 
well of the Gentiles, Exod. xxxiv- 15, 16, as 
of the people of God, Lev. xvii. 7 xx. 5. 
Isa. i. 21. Jer. iii. 6. Ezek. xxiii. 3, 19. 
(Comp. Isa. lvii. 3), and is once applied to 
the consulting of such as have familiar spirits, 
or of wizards. Lev. xx. 6. As a N. fem. 
03 or ΓΤ a harlot, a whore, whether in a 
natural, Gen. xxxiv. 31. Lev. xxi. 7; orina 
spiritual sense, Isa. i. 21. xxiii. 16. Ezek. 
xvi. 31. Nah. iii. 4. Some pretend that in 
Josh. ii. 1, and other passages, where Rahab 
is spoken of, the word should be interpreted a 
hostess, or taverner ; but the 1, Χ X in all those 
passages render it sogvm, and the Vulgate, 
meretrix, a harlot; and in like manner Rahab 
is called πόρνη by St Paul, Heb. xi. 31, and by 
St James, ch. ii. 35. And indeed nothing 
more may be intended by the epithet harlot, but 
that she had formerly been so. Comp, Mat. x. 
3. xxvi. 6, and Glassii, Philologia Sacra, lib. 
iii. tract. i. can. 3. 

Asa N. fem. min fornication, act of whoredom. 
Hos. iv. 11. vi. 10. As a N. fem. novn 
whoredom. Ezek. xxiii. 8. 

yo1 as a N. mas. plur. "931 repeated whoredoms. 
Hos. i, 2, & al 


ΤΊΣ} 

I. In Kal, and Hiph. fo cast off or remove to 4 
distance. Lam. ii. 7. 1 Chron. xxviii. 9, 2 
Chron. xi. 14. Hos. viii. 3, 5. 

II. It seems to be once applied to streams fail- 
ing or drying up. occ. Isa. xix. 6; where 
threatening Egypt in figurative language, he ~ 
says NV) IN and the (several) streams 
(of the Nile) shall fail ; so LX X, ἐκλείψουσιν, 
and Vulg. deficient. Where observe, that the 
verb is of an irregular form, having, if it be an 
uncompounded word, both the Hebrew and 
Chaldee characteristic of Hiphil, and is per- 
haps used as the Egyptians pronounced it. 
But may not mtx be a word compounded 
of mx to heat and ma, and so express to be cast 
off, or fail, through heat ? 

Der. Snatch, sneak, snack. 

pat : 

To spring or leap forth. Once Deut. xxxiii. 22. 
So LXX. Vat: ἐκσηδησεται. Alexand. ἐκση- 
ence In Syriac it signifies to cast, dart forth. 

vt 

In general, to move, agitate. 


“vr 


and respect. oce. Esth. v. 9. 
ysinnx “ commotum esse.” Walton. 
participial passive N. fem. ryt an agitation, 
what is agitated. Deut. xxviii. 25, And thou 
shalt be yt for an agitation, i. 6. agitated, to 
all the kingdoms of the earth. So Ezek. xxiii. 
46. As ἃ participial N. fem. active, ny an 
agitation, what doth agitate, trouble, vexation, 
commotion. occ. Isa. xxviii. 19, 2 Chron. xxix. 
8. Jer. xv. 4. xxiv. 9. xxix. 18; but in the 
four last texts, the Keri, and many of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices read -mytd, as in Deut. 
xxviii, 25, Hither reading makes very good 
sense. 

II. Chald. As a participle Benoni mas. plur. 
PyNi trembling, as from awe. occ. Dan. y. 19. 
vi. 26 or 27. , 

III. To tremble, shake, as through weakness. 
oce. Eccles. xii, 3. 

IV. Asa N. fem. nyt sweat, forced out of the 
body by motion or agitation. occ. Gen. iii. 19. 

V. Asa N. yy the same. So the Vulg. 
sudore. occ. Ezek. xliv. 18. 

yiyt to put into a violent motion or agitation. 
oce. Hab. ii. 7; where Diodati, che ti scrol- 
leranno, who shall agitate thee. 

Der. Gr. ctw and σενω to move, agitate, Eng. 
to sway, move with ease, swig, swag, swing, 
sweat. Dutch zee, Dan. soe, Eng. sea, &c. 

Wt 

In Niph. to be abridged, shortened, cut short. 
So Vulg. breviabuntur. Once Job xvii. 1. 

' The Arabic nouns ΤΊΞΌΙ and *>ytx, evidently 
derived from this root, signify short. See 
Castell and Michaelis. 


hig 
This root is variously rendered, to be indignant, 
rage, detest, defy, abhor, and the like. It is 
joined with map to curse, Num. xxiii. 7, 8. 
Proy. xxiv. 24; and opposed to n> 2 blessing 
in the next verse. It is also joined with 
several other words expressive of anger or 
trouble, Psal. Ixxviii. 49. But still I must 
confess myself unable to come at its radical 
import merely from the scriptural usage of it 
as a Hebrew word. Schultens, however, in his 
Comment. on Prov. xxiy. 24, and in his MS, 
Origines Hebraice, seems to have assigned 
the true idea of it, from the Arabic, in which 
language he informs us that pyr denotes 
“ * Spumam agitare per os, despumare,” to 
work the spittle or froth about one’s mouth, to 
_ froth or foam at mouth—thence to foam out as 
_ it were, in speaking, to speak with heat and se- 
verity, like a person foaming with anger, and 
lastly, to utter or foam out hard speeches or 
curses. It is used asa verb in Hebrew, but 
more frequently as a N. and after what has 
been said, it will be sufficient to take particu- 
lar notice of only two or three passages. Prov. 
xxv. 23, as a participle in Niph. the northwind 
dissolveth or dissipateth rain ; so D*Dyt2 0B a 
foaming countenance (or a countenance which 





᾿ * © Spumam per buccas huc illuc movit. 2, OWN. 
Iratus in sermone, seu cum ira locutus fuit.’”’ Castell. 
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I. Ina Niph. sense, to be agitated, as from awe 
So Syriac 
Asa 


‘pt 


shows we are ready to foam with anger), a sly 
or slanderous tongue. Isa, xxx. 27, His lips are 
full of oy: foam. Hos. vii. 16, opi for the foam 
(Eng. translat. rage) of their tongue. 

At 

I. To be troubled, disordered, agitated, as the sea 
by astorm. It oceurs not as a V. simply in 
this sense, but hence as a N. »y1 agitation, as 
of the sea. occ. Jon. i. 15. So LXX σάλου 
agitation. 

Il. To be troubled, agitated, as the heart with 
uneasiness or discontent, to fret. occ. Proy. xix. 
3. Asa participle or participial N. yy troubled, 
Sretful, uneasy. occ. Gen. xl. 6. Dan. i. 10. 

III. To be discomposed or agitated with anger, 
to be wroth or angry. oce. 2 Chron. xxvi. 19. 
As a participle or participial N. »y1 discompos- 
ed, wroth. 1 Kings xx. 43. xxi. 4. Asa N, 
ἘΣῚ wrath. occ. 2 Chron. xvi. 10. xxviii. 9. 
Mice. vii. 9. But in Isa. xxx. 30, ὮΝ Hy 15 should 
be rendered with the agitation or violence of 
heat or anger. Comp. under pax TY. 

pit 

I. To cry out, cry aloud. Exod. ii. 23. Jud. 
ili. 9, & al. freq. As aN. fem. pyr a cry, 
clamour, vociferation. Gen. xviii. 20. Isa. lxv.. 
19, & al. 

II. In Kaland Hiph. to call together by procla- 
mation, to convoke. Jud. iv. 10, 13. 2 Sam. 
xx. 5. In Niph. to be thus called, or gathered, 
together. 1-Sam. xiv. 20, &al. Comp. pyx. 

Wt / 

To be small, little. It occurs not as a verb in the 
Hebrew Bible, but hence as a N. ΟΣ small, 
little. occ. Isa. xxviii. 10, 13. (Chald.) Dan. 
vii. 8. Adverbially, of time, a little time, a 
little while. occ. Job xxxvi. 2. Isa. xxix. 17. 
As a N. sym ἃ small quantity, small, little. 
occ. Isa. xvi. 14, xxiv. 6. of time. occ. Isa. 
x. 20. 


nD 
AsaN. pitch, (so the LXX, and Vulg.) or 


rather a kind of bitumen; for it seems a natu-. 
ral, not an artificial substance. The radical 
idea is uncertain ; but it seems probable that 
this word in sense as well as in sound is near- 
ly related to py to overlay (as 41 to TY, pyt 
to pyx, yt to yx), and that pitch or bitumen 
hath its Hebrew name nor from its fitness to 
overlay, and so fill up the small holes or chinks 
of other matter. The final-n in np}. may be 
formative and servile, and from the Chaldee 
name for pitch, xpi, used in targ. Isa. xxxiy. 
9, it should seem that it is so. oce. Exod. 
iii. 3. Isa, xxxiv. 9. 


Der. By transposition Greek wicca, Lat. piz, 


Eng. pitch. 


pt 


To strain off, and so separate from the grosser 
or heterogeneous parts. 

I. To fuse, purify by fusion or melting, as met- 
als. occ. Job xxviii. 1, And a place ἊΣ the 
gold (not where, but which,) spr they fine. 

Il. In Niph. ἐο be strained off; and dissolved as 
it were, in the air, as water for rain. oce. Job 
xxvi. 27, Verily, he evaporateth the drops of 
water, AR) 0M Ipr (which) are strained off 





(for) the rain of his hed which the heavens 


ἸΡῚ 


let fall (and) drop upon man abundanily, i. 6. 
the Almighty, by the divinely-constituted che- 
mistry of nature, gradually dissolves in the air, 
that water which is on the surface of the earth 
and sea, at the same time purifying it from 
saline, earthly, mineral, and other heterogene-. 
ous mixtures ; and this he does for the purpose 
of supplying vapour forrain, which the heavens 
afterwards distil on man abundantly. See 
Scott’s note. . 

111. Asa N. mas. plur. o\pt manacles or fet- 
ters made of cast iron or copper. occ.. Job 
xxxvi. 8. Ps. οὐχ, 8. Isa. xlv..14. Nah. iii. 
10. ΡΝ (with a formative x) the same. occ. 
Jer. xl. 1, 4. 

IV. As a N. mas. plur. opr rendered fire- 
brands, but rather means, as in the margin of 
our translation, flames or ignited matter, matter 
in a state of fusion, or divided into the smallest 
particles by fire. occ. Proy. xxvi. 18. Soasa 
N. fem. plur. nip is translated sparks, but 
rather.denotes flames, as the LX render it, 
φλογα, and Vulg. flammis. occ. Isa. 1. 11; 
where, though I cannot concur with Vitringa 
that mipt denotes twigs (malleolos) for fuel or 
burning, yet he seems right in referring this 
verse to those turbulent and factious Jews, 
who after our Lord’s death kindled, against 
the Roman government, that fire, and sur- 
rounded themselves with those flames of sedi- 
tion and rebellion, which at length consumed 
their city and nation. Comp. Bishop Lowth. 

ppt I. 70 strain off thoroughly, and so refine as 
wine from its lees. It occurs as a participle 
mas. plur. Huph. Isa. xxv. 6. * In the East 
they keep their wine in jugs, from which they 
have no method of drawing it off fine ; it is 
therefore commonly somewhat thick and tur- 
bid by the lees with which it is mixed : to 
remedy this inconvenience they filtrate or strain 
it through a cloth. And to this custom, as 
prevailing in his time, the prophet here plainly 
alludes. This exposition is farther confirmed 
by the mention of οινον διὕλισμενον. filtered wine in 

the L XX version of Amos vi. 6. 

Il. To fuse thoroughly, thoroughly purify by fus- 
ing, as gold. oce. al. iii. 3; where LX X, 
χεει fuse. As a participle Huph. pprm well 
fused, purified, or refined, as gold. oce. 1 Chr. 
Xxviii. 18. xxix. 4. Ps. xii. 7. 

iP 

I. In Kal, to be old, grown old. Gen. xviii. 12, 
13. Josh. xiii. 1, & al. freq. In Hiph. the 
same. occ. Proy. xxii. 6. Spoken of the root 
of a tree. occ. Job xiv. 8. As Ns. γρὶ old, an 
old man. Gen. xviii. 11. xix. 4. Also, old age, 
Gen. xlviii. 10. So fem. pr old age, Psal. 
Ixxi. 9. Isa. xlvi. 4. Asa N. mas. plur. o*3p1 
elders in age or authority, q. d. eldermen or al- 
dermen. See Gen. 1. 7. Exod. iii: 16. Ley. 
iv. 15. Deut. xix. 12. 1 Sam. iv. 3. 2 Sam. 
xix. 12. Jud. xi. 5. Num. xxii. 7. 1 Sam. xi: 
3. 2 Kings xxiii. 1, and compare Greek and 
English Lexicon in Συνεδριον. Also "2" being 
understood (as with o*5ina and omnys which 





* See Harmer’s Observations, yo). i. p. 373, ἄς. 
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ἹΡῚ 


see) p*apt signifies days or time of old age, Gen. 
xxxvii. 3. xliv. 20, & al. ypt however, I appre- 
hend, is not properly a word of time, (for it is 
joined with dma osx advanced in days, or 
years, Gen. xviii. 11, & al. with om paw full 
of, or satisfied with, days, 1 Chron. xxii. 1, 
and the like) but relates to the efrect which age 
has on the body. It is opposed to sy2 which 
denotes the sprighiliness, agility or activity of 
youth ; and in Aeatit is used for * carrying a 
burden, or taking it up in order to carry it; and 
though ppt is less than fa‘w decaying age, see 
Psal. Ixxi. 18. 1 Sam. xiii. 2. Isa xlvi. 4, and 
ypt denotes a man younger than one Ὁ" 25 XID 
full of days, Jer. vi. 11, or than ww», one who is 
decrepit. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 17; yet 1 think it 
signifies one who is gravis cnnis + heavy with 
years, and refers to that weight and inactivity 
which generally creep. upon men as they grow 
old, when, as Horace has remarked, Art. Poet. 
lin. 171], ᾿ 


Res omnes gelide timideque ministrant. 


and are heavy and indolent botn in body and 
mind. Thus the sacred historian, 1 Sam. iv. 
18, remarks of Eli the high-priest, that he was 
ἼΞΞῚ tps old and heavy, and Sophocles, Gidip. 
Tyran. lin. 16, 17, mentions σὺν yaeq Bageis 
ἱερεις the priests heavy with age. 

From ἸΡῚ in this view may be derived the Latin 
segnis, slow, heavy. Hence also Gothic sin- 
eigs,t and Latin senexz, an old man, whence 
senatus, senator, and Eng. senate, senator, &e. 

II. Asa N. jpr the beard, probably so called 
because it grows old together with the man, not 
naturally falling off, or changing as ΤΊ Β ΓΤ the 
hairs of the head do (see under ἢ), and 
moreover, as age advances, becomes longer and 
heavier. Ley. xiii. 29, & al. freq. It is applied 
to the beard of a lion, 1 Sam. xvii. 35. It is 
well known that from the most ancient times, 
the eastern nations have worn their beards, 
which are ages highly valued by them. This 
will account for several practices which we 
meet with in scripture. In 2 Sam. xx. 9, 
Joab took Amasa by the beard, with his right 
hand to kiss him. ““ When two particular 
friends or relations [among the Moors in Mo- 
rocco] meet, they anxiously embrace, and hiss 
each other’s faces and beards for a few 
minutes ” Encycloped. Britan. in Mo- 
rocco, No. 43, ad fin. We find traces of the 
same custom among the ancient Greeks. 
Agreeably to-which, when Thetis is suppli- 
cating Jupiter in Homer, 1]. i. lin. 501, she 
a him by the chin or beard with her right 

and. 





δεξιτερῃ δ᾽ ae’ ὑπ᾽ αἀνθερεωνος ἑλουσα- 


——-— One hand she placed 
Beneath his beard 








Pore. 


Comp. 1]. yiii. lin. 371. 








Ἐ a Portavit, portandum sustulit, imposnitque onus.” 
astell. : ᾿ ais 
+ As Livy, lib. ix. cap. 3, and Horace, Sat. i. lib. 1, lin 
4, express it. 
t See Junius, Etymolog. Anglican. in Prigst. 


"pr 


And when the spy Dolon in Il. x. lin. 454, 
was detected by Diomed,— 


e 





Ο μεν Emerrs γενειοῦ χεῖδι Faxein 
“Avapsvos λίσσεσθαι . 





: The wretch prepared 
With humble blandishment to stroke his ate 
OPE. 


Pliny mentions it as a general custom. of the 
ancient Greeks to touch the chins of those 
whom they supplicated. Nat. Hist. lib. xi. 
cap. 35. On the other hand, it was an eastern 
custom to shave, cut, or pluck the beard in vio- 


lent grief. See Isa. xv. 2. Jer. xli. 5. xlviii. | 


37. Ezra ix. 3. So from Herodotus, lib. ii. 
cap. 36. edit. Gale, we may (though the ex- 
pressions are somewhat obscure) collect, that 
all nations, except the Egyptians, did the like. 
And in later times, Suetonius in Caligula, 
cap. 5. relates, that on the news of Germani- 
cus’s death, regulos quosdam barbam posuisse 
—ad indicium gravissimi luctus. Some of the 
(foreign) princes cut off their beards—in token 
of the deepest affliction. 

And on 2 Sam. x. 4. 1 Chron. xix. 5, we may 
observe that to this day in the East cutting off a 
man’s beard is one of the most infamous and 
affronting punishments that can be inflicted on 
him. See Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 
55, Hanway’s Travels, vol. i. p. 298, 299, and 
Bishop Lowth’s note on Isa. vii. 20. 


"pt | 
To set upright, erect. occ. Ps. exly. 14. exlvi. 8. 
So LXX avope, Vulg. erigit. 
Chald. The same. occ. Ezra vi. 11; where 
LXX webwpevos, Vulg. erigatur. The Tar- 
gums use it in the same sense. See Castell. 
Ὕ 
I. To compress, squeeze. occ. Jud. vi. 38, 
LXX εξισίασε, or ἀπεπίασε he squeered out ) 
ob xxxix. 15, (Vulg. conculcet, crush by 
treading ) Isa. lix. 5, i. 6 ; speaking of wounds, 
Wnt x5 they have not been closed, says our Eng- 
lish translation. But as the verb is in Kal, 
may not the words rather be rendered, they 
have not closed? And in Isa. lix. 5, ΣΤΥ may 
be a participial N. fem. active, a squeezing, or 
squeeze, 11117) and the squeeze crusheth out a 
viper. As a N. ὙΣ the squeezing or com- 
pressing of a wound. occ. Jer. xxx. 13, where 
Vulg. ad alligandum to bind up. It has also 
been supposed in Hos. ν. 13, to signify a 
wound, from its being bound up, but this cir- 
cumstance does not seem to suit the context. 
See therefore under 411. 


II. Asa N. 319 a trap or gin which com- 


presses, squeezes, or crushes what is caught in 
it. occ, Obad. i. 7, The men that were at peace 
with thee have deceived thee, (they who ate) 
thy bread qnnn ὙΥΠΣ Ww have laid (not a 
wound surely, but) a gin or trap under thee. 
Nearly to this effect the L XX ἐνέδρα and Vulg. 
insidias. 

111. As a N. mas. plur. Ὁ. 15 occ. Job xxxvii. 
9, From the dark thick cloud cometh the storm, 
and from d»1:3 cold. What can these o»411 (if 
referred to this root) be, but the grains or 
masses of air which in the winter, to use the 
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Ὕ 


words of an eminently learned writer,* “ be- 
ing too large to pervade the pores, and to thin 
mixed fluids, and so keep them in motion, do, 
by means of their size, compress and fix them, 
and so produce cold and frost? (Comp. ver. 
10.). When frost is excessive, these grains wi 
be driven in with such violence as to split and 
tear asunder trees, and parts of rocks, stones, 
&e. (instances whereof we had in the great 
frost 1740-1.) + and also to rot the fingers, 
toes, &c. of persons exposed long to its vio- 
lence.” The Greek writers frequently apply 
HELEN, ἄσοκαιειν, EXKAIELY, AS the Latin ones do 
their urere, amburere, burning, scorching, to 
the effects of intense cold; for instances see 
Junius’s Etymol, Anglican. in ΤΊΝΟΙΕ. I 
add from Arrian, Epictet. lib. iv. cap. 8, to- 
wards the end, AIOKAYTSEI a: ὁ χειέων, the 
winter will parch you,” and from Xenophon, — 
Cyri Exped. lib. 4, p. 291, edit. Hutch. 8yo. 
Avemos βορῥας" syvavrios exves gmavtagacy ATIO- 
KAION, καὶ anyvus πους arbowxous, where Hut- 
chinson cites from Theophrast. Hist. Plant. 
lib. iy. cap. 17, saying of a cold wind, axoxcsts 
TH δενδρα, καὶ οὕτως ave mossy καὶ ἕηρα, ὡς οὐδ᾽ ὑφ᾽ 
ἥλιου καὶ Neovo πόλλου yevair’ ay. Pia Nat. 
Hist. lib. xvii. cap. 24, writes that trees “ad- 
uri quoque fervore, aut flatu frigidiore.” Comp. 
Xenoph. Cyri Exped. lib. vii. p. 531, et Da- 
visii, Not. 4, in Ciceron. Tuscul. Disput. 
11. 16. Soin Eng. Milton, Par. Lost, book 
ii. line 294, 295, 





the parching air 

Burns frore, and cold perfarms the effect of fire. 
Ecclus xliii. 20, 21, when the cold northwind 
bloweth—xaragayeras it devoureth the moun- 
tains, and ἐκκαύσει burneth the wilderness, and 
devoureth the grass, ὡς ave as fire. This has 
a considerable resemblance to Virgil’s 


adurat. 
Georg. i. line 93, 





Boree penetrabile frigus 


For nian, Job xxxviii. 32, see under 41n. 


“wt occurs not as a V. in this reduplicate 


form, but hence as a ΝΥ. “151 compressed, strait, 
narrow. occ, Proy. xxx. 31 ; where p‘ann ΤΙ 
strait or narrow in the loins (accinctus 
lumbis, Montanus) appears a very good peri- 
phrasis for a greyhound. Bochart, who em- 
braces this interpretation, to confirm it, cites 
Gratius’s corresponding description of thesame 
kind of dog, 


——adstricti succingu nt ilia ventris, 
And Ovid’s 
Eé substricta gerens Sieyonius ilia Ladon. 


Comp. Shaw’s Travels, p. 427. 
“Their greyhounds,” says Dr Russell, in his 
Natural History of Aleppo, page 61, “are of 
a very light, slender make, and remarkably 





* Mr Spearman in his Supplement to Mr Hutchinson’s 
Works, printed by W. Faden, Peterborough Court, 
Fleet Street, P. 30. 

+ See Gentleman’s Magazine for January 1740, p. 35, 
and for March 1743, p. 144, ᾿ ; 


x1 


fleet.” It is probable they had the same breed 
in Judea. 

xv 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but as a N. xv 
nauseous, loathsome. So Vulg. nauseam, and 
to the like effect the LX X χολεραν. oce. Nu. 
xi. 20. This interpretation is confirmed by 
the Syriac use of the verb xx in Ethp. name- 
ly, to be despised, “ comtemptus est.” Castell 
under 77. 

a¥ . 

It seems nearly related to s5x to burn, scorch, 
as am to ary, aN to Sry, pyt to pyx, WW to 
‘x, which see and compare. Once Job vi. 
17 ; spoken of the * torrents in Arabia, which, 
though swollen and impetuous in winter, dry 
up in summer. What time 13>" they wax 
warm they vanish ; ym. when it is hot, they 
are consumed out of their place. 'Thus our 
translators, according to whose interpretation 
yan in the former hemistich excellently an- 
swers to 3115 in the latter, agreeably to the 
usual style of the book of Job; and this is a 
strong proof of the justness of their version. 

wy 

With a radical, (see Ezek. y. 2. Ruth iii. 2. 
Proy. xx. 8, 26. Jer. xxxi. 10.) but mutable 
or omissible, 7. 

In Kal, to scatter, disperse. Exod. xxxii. 
20. Ley. xxvi. 33. Num. xvi..37. Job xviii. 
15. 

II. To cast away, as somewhat filthy. 

"xxx. 22. 

III. To scatter, spréad, diffuse, as knowledge. 
Proy: xv. 7. 

IV. To spread, spread abroad, as a net. Prov. 
i. 17.—as dung. Mal. ii. 3. 

V. In Hiph. 70 disperse, dissipate. Prov. 
xx. 8. 


158. 


VI. To scatter or disperse, as corn before the 
wind in order to winnow it, in this sense to 
winnow. See Isa. xli. 16. Jer. xv. 7. xlix. 32, 
36. li. 2. Prov. xx. 26, a wise king ta win- 
noweth the wicked. So L XX λικμητωρ a win- 
nower. 


** We shall be winnow’d with so rough a wind.” 
SHAKSPEARE,t 


- Comp. the following sense. 

Asa N. Στ a shovel which scatters corn for 
winnowing. occ. Isa. xxx. 24. Jer. xv. 7. In 
the former text 1 is clearly distinguished 
from nm, which, if the name of an instru- 
ment, (but comp. under m IX.) must be the 
fan or winnowing sheet ; and that text shows 
the true sense both of the V. > and of the 
N. and that the latter denotes the same as the 
Greek xrvov, i. 6. an instrument with which 
they threw up against the wind, and scattered 
the corn after being thrashed, in order to sepa- 
rate it from the chaff and cleanse it. Comp. 
Greek and Eng. Lexicon under Irvov. 

VIL. To examine thoroughly, as the V. ventilo 
is used in Latin, and sift in English. occ. Ps. 





* See Lowth, De Sacra Poesi Heb. Preelect. xii. p. 245, 
and 249, edit. Gotting. ‘ 
+ Ild part Henry IV. act iv. scene 1, at the end. 
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ΤΥ 


exxxix. 3; where LX X ἐξιχνίασας, and Vulg. 
investigasti thou hast traced out. 

VIII. As a N. 1 strange, foreign, a stranger, 
who had been, as it were, scattered at a dis- 
tance, or cast away from others. For its va- 
rious applications see Exod. xxix. 33. xxx. 9. 
Ley. x. 1. Num. iii. 10. xvi. 40. 1 Kings tii. 
18. Job xix. 27. Hence as a verb éo be strange, 
estranged, alienated. oce. Job xix. 13, 17. Ps. 
lviii. 4. Ixxviii. 30. As a participle Huph. 
ΤῚΣ estranged, a stranger. occ. Ps. lxix. 9. 
IX. Asa N. va rim, or crown. It is used 
only for those rims or crowns of gold which 
were made round the ark of the eovenant, the 
table of shew-bread, and the altar of incense, 
(see. Exod. xxv. 11, 24. xxx. 3.) and whieh 
were probably so called from their diverging 
rays of gold, proclaiming in hieroglyphical lan- 
guage that each of these divinely instituted em- 
blems represented the Eternal Light, considered 
under different characters, even the Sun of 
Righteousness, who would in due time diffuse 
his all-healing rays throughout the world. 

X. Asa N. no. 

1. The hand, considered as spread out or ex- 
panded. occ. Isa. xl. 12, where it is spoken 
avlowrorubws Of God. 

2. 4 span, as much as a man can measure with 
his hand expanded from the thumb to the little 
finger, about nine inches, or half a cubit. 
The LXX have constantly rendered n>; by 


_ oxbaun a span, and that it is equal to half a 


cubit appears from comparing Ezek. xliii. 13, 
with ver. 17. Comp. under ox VII. But 
observe, that as Ezekiel reckons by the larger 
cubit, containing a cubit and a hand’s breadth, 
i. 6. about twenty-one inches, so the half cubit 
or span must be reckoned at about ten inches 
and a half. occ. Exod. xxviii. 16. xxxix. 9. 1 
Sam. xvii. 4. Ezek. xliii. 13; in which last 
passage observe it is joined with tx mascu- 
line ; as non likewise is Ezek. i. 16. x. 10. 
So nwm is construed as a masculine N. Ezek. 
i. 7. Dan. x. 6. 1 Kings vii. 45. And these 
seem instances of masculine nouns formed with 
a servilen. Comp. under Ἢ LV. 

Hence perhaps Eng. strut, astrut. 

“71 to sneeze, to disperse the air from the nose 
with vehemence, occ. 2 Kings iv. 35, But ss 
may in this view be referred to 41 or 111 ¢o com- 
press. Vulg. oscitavit, yawned. 


ΤῊ: 
I. To be diffused, to γάρ or spread itself, 
5 


“ἐ diffudit se,” (Marius) as the leprosy on Uz- 
ziah’s forehead. occ. 2 Chron. xxvi. 19. Job 
ix. 7, commanding p11 the solar orb, ΤΥ" xd 
and it is not diffused or dissipated, as all other 
fuel we are acquainted with is. And is not this 
truly wonderful, that notwithstanding the in- 
conceivable heat of the solar orb, it should con- 
tinue burning for thousands of years without 
any waste or diminution? But HE spake the 
word and it was done, HE commanded and it 
stood fast. 


11. To be diffused, to spread, as the ww or so- 


lar light, on a face of the earth or on its inha- 
bitants. So Gen. xxxii. 31, or 32, and the 
solar light 15 mr rose, i. e. was diffused upon 
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him. Exod. xxii. 3, if the solar liyht Ὑ τ ΤΥ Ὶ 
be diffused upon him. Comp. 2 Kings iii. 22. 
So of sx the light, 2 Sam. xxiii. 4. Ps. exii. 
4; and of the wnw light or Sun of Righteous- 
ness, Mal. iv. 2; and of Christ the Glory of 
the Lord, Isa. xli. 2, 25. Comp. Deut. 
The ancient Greek poets use the same style. 
Thus Homer, Π. viii. line 1, 


HOS μεν: κροκοπεσλος EKIANATO σασὰν EID casey, 
The saffron morn was spread upon the earth. 
and Mimnermus, Περι βίου, 


Ὅσον ¢ ΕΠῚ yys KIANATAI ‘HEAIOS, 
As whilst the swn is spread upon the earth. 





Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon under’ HAIOS. 
As Ns. m1 a being diffused, a diffusion, as of 
the light. oce. Isa. lx. 3. mam the sun-rising, 
orient or east, where the sun or solar light is 
first spread upon the earth. Ps. ciii. 12, and 
al. freq. Comp. Num. xxi. 11. Deut. iv. 47, 
in which and many other places ww the solar 
light is expressed. 
III. Asa N. mux a native tree diffusing its 
shoots and branches. occ. Ps. xxxvii. 35. 
Jerome indigena a native tree. Comp. Eng. 


marg. 

IV. ons a N. rox ἃ native, as opposed to 42 
αὶ sojourner, one who has taken root as it were 
in the country where he lives, and is spreading 
abroad his branches. Exod. xii. 19, & al. 
freq. 

Der. Saxon strecan, and Eng. ¢éo stretch. 

ot 

To pour, pour forth, pour over. occ. Ps. lxxvii. 
18, the clouds ὙΥΙ pour forth waters. Ps. ΧΟ. 
5, ons thou overwhelmest them as a flood. 
Asa N. ΟἽ a storm, as of rain or hail. Isa. 
xxv. 4. xxviii. 2. dn inundation, flood, tor- 
rent. Job xxiv. 8. Hab. iii. 10, the inundation, 
or overflowing of the waters passed away. 
Comp. Josh. iii. 15, 16. Isa. xxviii. 2. Also, 
a copions flux, or issue, Ezek. xxiii. 20. As 
a N. ovr an inundation, (Qu?) Isa. i. 7. at 
the end of the verse, where see Bp. Lowth’s 
note, to which I add that M. de Calasio re- 
markably puts this text under the root Ὁ] and 
renders the word, inundationis. But whether 
the true reading of it be ot or ov it may 
with the preceding o + serve as an instance 
of Isaiah’s favourite figure, paronomasia. 

_ Den. storm, stream, swarm. 

vy 
To spread abroad. It occurs not asa V. sim- 
ply in this sense, but this appears to be the 
leading idea from the things to which the word 
is applied in Hebrew; and in the Syriac ver- 
sion of Jam. i. 1, it signifies to spread abroad, 
disperse. 

I. AsaN. yo the seed of vegetables, animals, 
or men, by which the species are spread abroad 
and multiplied. Gen. i. 11. iv. 25. vii. 3, & 
al. freq. _Hence used for children, offspring, 
or posterity. Gen. ix. 9. xii. 7. Ley. xx. 2, 
and al. freq. 





As a V. in Kal, to sow. It may either be 


considered as a V. formed from the N. or as 
applied in an appropriated sense for spreading 

abroad or dispersing seed, or the like; for it is 

once used for planting cuttings or shoots. Isa. 

xvii. 10. It is spoken either of the seed, Gen. 

xxvi. 12. Exod. xxiii. 16.—or of the land, 

Exod. xxiii. 10, Lev. xix. 19. In Niph. to be 

sown, as seed, Ley. xi. 37.~—-or as land, Ezek. 

xxxvi. 9. Applied to a woman, Num. ν. 28. 
In Niph. to. form, yield or produce seed, as 

vegetables. occ. Gen. i. 11, 12.—as a woman. 

oce. Ley. xii. 2. Asa N. pnp time of sowing, 
seed-time. Gen. viii. 22. Lev. xxvi. 5. As Ns. 
mas. pl. osyrr things sown, vegetables, pulse. 

ace Dan. i. 12. ΡΣ the same. oce. Dan. i. 

II. As Ns. fem. "7 and ys, pl. otyst and 
ΓΙ the arm, which is capable of being 
spread abroad, or extended from the body. It 
is very frequently joined with mw. to stretch 
out, Exod. vi. 6. Deut. iv. 34. v. 15. vii. 19. 
& al. freq. Itis very often, as in the last cited 
texts, ascribed ἀνθρωπόσαθως to God. As Ns. 
with a formative x, yrt1x and yx the same. 
oce. Jer. xxxii. 21. Job xxxi. 22. Hence . 
Ili. Asa N. fem. yt the shoulder or foreleg of 
a beast. Num. vi. 19. Deut. xviii. 3. 

Der. Gr. στροω old Lat. strao, (whence stravi, 
stratum, stragulum, &c.) and Eng. strow or 
strew. 

a 
- To sprinkle, disperse in small masses. Spoken 
of liquids, Exod. xxiv. 6. Ezek. xxxvi. 25.— 
of solids, Exod. ix. 8, 10. Job ii. 12. Ezek. 
x. 2, Asa N. prin a vessel used in sprinkling, 
a sprinkling vessel, a basin, bowl, or &c. Exod. 
xxvii. 3, & al. freq. 

II. Yo appear here and there, as if sprinkled. 
occ. Hos. vii. 9. 

Der. Streak. Qu? 

NW See under pnt X, 


PLURILITERALS. 


Of Words of more than three Letters, begin- 
ning with }. 


may 

Asa N. fem, -py>1 plur. ΓΒ a scorching 
blasting wind. Michaelis on Lowth’s Prelect. 
not. 41, p. 168, edit. Gotting. explains nipy)s 
Ps. xi. 6, of that pestilential destructive wind 
well known to the eastern nations, and by the 
Arabs called smiém ; and he observes, that the 
Syriac translator, in rendering the Heb. words 
by xmamnnmt xm wind of destruction, appears to 
have understood their true sense. This mean- 
ing seems also very applicable to Lam. v. 10. 
(which see under 4n> II.) and in Psal. exix. 
53, the only remaining text where the word 
occurs, it is plainly used in a figurative sense 
for the most horrid mental distress. But what — 
is the derivation of the compound term 
ΒΟ ? perhaps from yt (Arab.) to be cor- 
rupt, as a wound (“ corruptum fuit, prayo 


am 


modo se habuit vulnus,” Castell.) and Ὧν to 
vibrate, flutter.*. Tt sometimes happens,” 
says Niebuhr, speaking of the Smim, (De- 
script. de l’Arabie, p. 81.) that during an 
excessive heat there comes a breath of air still 
more burning (un soufle d’air encore plus bru- 
lant), and that then both men and beasts being 
already overpowered and faint, this small in- 
crease of heat entirely deprives them of respi- 
ration.” For an account of the other effects of 
‘this destructive putrefying wind, and for the 
confirmation of the derivation here proposed 
of pbptb see under nnw I. 
prt 


Asa N. (from +11 fo scatter, spread, and mp1 
nearly related to m»x ἕο overflow. Comp. un- 
der nt) a watering by drops, a dripping soak- 
ing rain. Once Ps. Ixxii. 6, where Targ. 
ypu distilling, dropping. So LXX σταζουσαι, 
and Vulg, stillantia. 


Γ 


an 

Occurs not as a VY. in Kal, but the idea evi- 
dently is, to be bound, obliged, to payment or 
punishment. It is often used in these senses 
both in Chaldee and Syriac. As a participial 
N. am a person bound to payment, a debtor ; 
so LXX ὀφείλοντος, and Vulg. debitori. oce. 
Ezek. xviii. 7. Asa V. in Hiph. s*n (drop- 
ping the formative 7 as in 1.3, Ὁ, &c.) to 
make bound or obliged to punishment. oce. Dan. 
i. 10. 55 swe nx ona‘ And ye shall 
make my head answerable to the king. ἢ 

8AM 

To hide, conceal. In Niph. to be hid, conceal- 
ed. Josh. x. 16, 17, 27, & al. freq. With 
and a Y. infin. following, to be concealed in 
doing a thing, to do it secretly. Gen. xxxi. 27. 
In Hiph. to hide, shelter. Josh. vi. 17, 25. Isa. 
xlix. 2. In Hith. to hide oneself, take shelter. 
Gen. iii. 8. 1 Sam. xyi. 11. Asa N. xann 
a hiding place. occ. 1 Sam. xxiii. 23. Isa. 
Xxxii. 2. 

m2 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 
It seems nearly related to the preceding xan, 
as [ΤῸΞ to XvA, Mam to xen, &c. Comp. 1 
K. xxii. 25, with 2 Chron. xviii. 24. And it 
should be observed, that in Josh. ii. 16. 1 K. 
xxii. 25, 2 K. vii. 12. Jer. xlix. 10. many of 
Dr Kennicott’s codices read the verb with 
the x, xan. . 

I. In Kal, to hide, to hide oneself. occ. Isa. xxvi. 
20; where observe, that sam seems to be not 
feminine but masculine, + being substituted for 
it as usual in other inflections of verbs for 7 





* The reader mav find other conjectures | 
the derivation of this word in Michaelis, Supplem. a 
Lex. Heb. p. 623, 624. 
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final. In Niph. to be hidden. oce. Josh. ii. 16. 
1 Kings xxii, 25. 2 Kings vii. 12. Jer. xlix. 
10. Asa N, pan a hiding place, covert. occ. 
Hab. iii. 4; where it seems to denote the 
cloud in which the divine glory appeared. See _ 
Bate’s Crit. Heb. 

11. Asa N. an a hidden, or secret. place, the 
bosom, in which sense the word is often used 
in the Samaritan version. So Vulg. sinu, and 
Targ. Huy. occ. Job xxxi. 33, If I covered my 
transgressions, as Adam, by hiding my iniqut- 
ties Samia in my bosom. It does not, however, 
appear from the sacred history in Gen. iii. that 
Adam did this. And we must remember that 
in this book neither Job nor his friends spake 
by inspiration, and therefore might be, and, no 
doubt, often were, mistaken. See Job xxxviii. 
1. xl. 2, 4, 5. xii. 3, 6, 7. 

III. Asa N. nan, see root nan. ‘ 

ann to hide or cherish in the bosom, to cherish, 
in which sense, according to Marius de Cala- — 
sio, it is used likewise in Chaldee, Syriac, and 
Arabic. Comp. Castell. Lexic. in san. oce. 
Deut. xxxiii. 3, Surely 23m he hath cherish- 
ed, (Vulg. dilexit, he hath loved) the peoples, 
i, e. the tribes of Israel. _Comp. under oy. 

bart 

To thrash, or beat with a stick or staff, as corn 
or fruit-trees. occ. Deut. xxiv. 20. Jud. vi. 
11. Ruth ii. 17. Isa, xxvii, 12. xxviii. 27; 
from which last passage the idea is evident. It 
is used in the same sense both in Syriac and 
Arabic. See Castell, and Michaelis. And 
the LX X render it by ῥαβδιξω to thrash with a 
rod or stick, Jud. vi. 11. Ruthii. 17, Soby | 
ῥαβδῳ φσινάσσω, Isa. xxviii. 27. 
rom this root, by dropping the aspirate n, 
may perhaps be derived the Latin butuo, Sax- 
on beatan, Welsh, baeddu, French battre, Ital- 
ian battere, Spanish batir ; all of which Junius 
(Etymol. Anglic. in BEATE) well observes 
seem to be fromsome common origin. Hence 
also the Eng. ¢o beat, a bat, (to strike with) 
battle, batter, battery, &c. beetle, a heavy mallet. 
art 

70 bind, tie, connect, confine, or passively to be 
bound, &e. It occurs not, however, as a, verb 
simply in any of these senses, but 

I. Asa N. dan. 

1. A cord, or rope by which things are bound, 

&e,- Josh. ii. 15. Jer. xxxviii. 6, & al, freq. 
by ban the cord of the yoke, what binds it to 
the neck. Isa. x. 27. Josephus, Ant. lib. viii. 
cap. 14, § 4, relating the history of 1 K. xx. 
30, 31, says, Οἱ δὲ σάκκους ἐνδυσάμενοι καὶ OG 
ταὶς κεῷφαλαις σεριθεροενοι, ovras γὰρ TO Tudraioy 
ἱκεσευον of ver, Ke T+ As But they being 
clothed in sackcloth, and having put cords about 
their heads, for such was the ancient mode of sup- 
plication among the Syrians, &c.—We meet 
with something like this among the Babyloni- 
ans, in the female suppliants at the temple of 
Mylitta; for these also used to be crowned 
with cords. Comp. underyo VI. ὁ 

Hence Eng. cable. 

2. The roping of a ship, though rendered mast. 

Proy. xxiii. 34, As he that lieth wean ban at 





the top of the roping, i. e. where it is fastened 


bart 


to the mast. So perhaps Jon. i. 6, Sani a> 
the master of the roping, i. e. the officer who 
immediately presided over the management of 
the ropes, and the navigating of the ship. 
Plur. in reg. *5an. ropes, tacklings. occ. Isa. 
Xxxili. 23. 

3. Plur. in reg. rope-men, sailors employed in 
handling the ropes. Ezek. xxvii. 8, 27, & ἃ]. 
In the fast cited passage san are distinguished 
from sm i. e. I suppose, the ordinary or in- 
ferior seamen. 

4. A tract or portion of land which used to be 
measured by a rope or cord, as it is with us by 

a chain. (So Zech. ii. 1, or 5, 91m 5377 α cord 
of measuring, a measuring cord) Deut. ili. 4. 
xxxil, 9, Comp. Psal. xvi. 6.. (where see Dr 
Hammond’s and Mr Merrick’s note) Psal. 
Ixxviii. 55. Amos vii. 17. Micah ii. 5. 2 Sa. 

_viii. 2; “* And he measured two lines—Repeat, 
from the foregoing word ban a line, to put to 
death, and the fulness of a line to heep alive. 
And this supplement is natural and agreeable 

_to the language. Many instances may be pro- 
duced of this nature. Thus Ps. cxxxili. 3. cx. 
3. cxii. 8.—He measured them by line, i. 6. he 

_diyvided the country of the Moabites into seve- 
ral parts, that he might the better know what 
towns it was most proper to demolish—and to 
extirpate the inhabitants of them. Let me 
just add, that. the plenitude or fulness of the line 

_ seems to denote a very large tract of the coun- 
try; and might be larger, for any thing our 
author can tell, than that where the inhabitants 
were ordered to be put to death.” Dr Chan- 
dler’s Review of the History of the Man after 
God’s own Heart, p. 179, notes, where see 
more. - 

5. A rope or cord set for a snare, laqueus. Job 
xviii. 10. The sam snares or toils of death 
or the grave, Ps. xviii. 6. 2.'Sam. xxii. 6, ἃς al. 
allude to the ancient manner of hunting, 
which is still practised in some countries, and 
was performed by “ surrounding a considerable 

_ tract of ground by a circle of nets, (comp. Ps. 
exl. 6.) and afterwards contracting the circle 
py degrees, till they had forced all the beasts 
of that quarter together into a narrow com- 

pass; and then it was that the slaughter be- 

. This manner of hunting was used in 

Italy, of old, as well as all over the eastern 

parts of the world ;* and it was from this cus- 

tom thatthe poets sometimes represent death 
as surrounding persons with her nets, and as 
encompassing them on every side. Thus Statius, 

lib. v. syly. 1, line 156, 


© Furve miserum circum undique Lethi 
Vallavere plagze.”’ 





Spence’s Polymetis, Dial. xyi. p. 262, 263. 
So Horace, lib. iii. ode -24, line’ 8, uses the 
expression. laqueis  mortis toils or nets of 
. death. ae 
6. The silver cord, Eccles. xii. 6, denotes the 





* Comp. Virgil in, iy. line 121,131. And for an en- 
tertaining and instructive account of this mode of hunt- 
ing, as practised by the modern eastern nations, see 
Shaw's Travels, p. 235. 
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whole spinal marrow from its coming out of 
the skull, with all its. nervous branches ; that 
‘cord, composed of many fibres, which regulates 
the motions of every part of the body, and 
which is properly denominated silver, on ac- 
count of its retired situation, its. excellency, 
and especially of its resplendent whiteness, like 
that of silver, See more in Solomon’s Por- 
traiture of Old Age, by Dr Smith, p. 178, &c. 
7. A string of persons following one another. oce. 
1 Sam. x. 5, 10. 
Il. To be bound, confined, straitened. occ. Job 
xvii. 1, my breath bart is confined, straitened, 
oppressed ( Vulg. attenuatur) ; my days are ex- 
tinct, the sepulchral cells (are ready) for me ; 
for in the elephantiasis, Job’s distemper, 
‘death is usually caused by a violent suffoca- 
tion.—So Areteus.” Michaelis’ Recueil ‘de 
Questions, p. 75. As a N. ban a gird, or 
girding pain, tormen. Job xxi. 17; particu- 
larly as of a woman in travail. Isa. xiii. 8. 
xxvl. 17. Ixvi. 7, ‘sam throes, pangs, are used 
for the young which occasion them. oce. Job 
xxxix. 3; where the LX X render it by wdwas, 
which is applied in the same manner by the 
profane Greek writers: Thus in the Orphic 
Hymn to Semele, line 4, 


Ἢ μεγάλας QAINAZ EAASZATO συρῴορῳ αὐγή, 
Cast forth her sorrows in the fiery blaze. 


Bad Callimachus in his Hymn to Delos, line 


Qporexovs QAINAS ATIHPEIZANTO λεαιναι» 
The lioness casts forth her savage pangs. 


Asa V. to be, as it were, in labour or travail, 
with wickedness. Ps. vii. 15. 

III. Το bind or oblige another to oneself by a 
pledge, to take a pledge from. Job xxii. 6, 
For 7:mx 5ann thou hast bound by a pledge, 
or taken a pledge from, thy brethren for nothing. 
Also, to take for a pledge. Job xxiv: 3. Exod. 
xxii. 26. Deut. xxiv. 6, 17. But Cant. viii. 5, 
should be rendered, J raised thee up under, the 
citron tree; there thy mother yn5an received a 
‘pledge for thee; there she received a pledge 
that bare thee. To this purpose Mr Harmer, 
in the Outlines of a New Commentary. on So- 
lomon’s Song, p. 351, 352, who very justly 
observes, that the ‘* common translation of this 
verse cannot be right ; the eastern people,” 
says he, p. 350, “eat, drink, and sleep under 
trees, but they do not bring forth their children 
there.—And if such a cireumstarice had hap- 
pened, to what purpose is it mentioned here ?” 
Asa N. 5an, and fem. in reg. nban_ (Ezek. 
xviii. 7.) a pledge by which one is bound. to 
another, a real bond. Ezek. xviii. 12, 16. 
xxxill. 15. 

IV. Since taking any thing upon pledge is taking 
the propriety of it from the former owner for a 
time, and if there be nothing to redeem it, for 
ever ; hence an is in some connexions equi- 
valent to taking away, seizing upon, spoiling, 
or the like. Eccles. v. 5 of Ἢ es wii, & 
liv. 16. xxxii. 7, poy 5am to seize upon the 
poor, take away their property, the verb being 
applied not only to the thing, but to the per- 


pan 


son, in this, as well as in the preceding sense. 
Or should we not rather translate, with bishop 
Lowth, to entangle the humble with lying words ? 
Cant. ii. 15. The little foxes or jackalls o*>arm 
p> (not who spoil the vineyard by eating the 
grapes, for the scene of this book of Canticles 
is in the spring, several months before the 
grapes are ripe in Judea, but) who seize upon 
the vineyards, as if they were taken in pledge, 
by surrounding them in the night in great 
numbers, and with their disagreeable howlings 
disturbing the owners, as these animals do in 
that country to this day. See Russel’s Nat. 
Hist. of Aleppo, p. 60, and Harmer’s Out- 
lines, &c. p. 256, &c. 

V. To be bound or obliged to punishment. Prov. 
xiii. 13, He that despiseth the word 15 bam 
shall be bound fo it, shall become obnoxious to 
punishment on that account. Vulg. Ipse se in 
futurum obligat, he obliges or binds himself for 
the future. Neh. i. 7, Jo 1253n ban We are 
strongly bound to thee, i. e. liable to severe pu- 
nishment from thee. So Mic. ii. 10. Sann 
y m2 Samm Jtis bound even with a grievous 
bond ; or, it ts bound, and the bond is grie- 
vous. Job xxxiv. 31, Is it to be said (comp. ver. 
18.) to God, I have suffered Sanx xd (what) 
I was not obliged to, or, did not deserve ? 

VI. Asa N, fem. in reg. noiann a well-con- 
nected design, a counsel wisely concerted. occ. 
Job xxxvii. 12. Soin plur. midann oce. Prov. 
i. 5. xi. 14. xii. 5. xx. 18. xxiv. 6. 

VII. As for the meaning of destroying, cor- 
rupting, or spoiling, which the Lexicons and 
translators have given to this Hebrew word, I 

think it should be expunged. The texts where 
it has been supposed to have this signification 
are noted under the preceding senses. 

VIII. Chald. As a VY. it is rendered to destroy, 
hurt, and the nouns, hurt, damage. But it 
seems to be applied nearly in the same view as 
the Hebrew 3 τι in sense IV. above. Dan. 
vi. 22 or 23, And (the lions) "ΤΙ xd have 
not seized me. It oceurs also as a V. Ezra yi. 
12. Dan. iv. 20 or 23. ii, 44. vi. 26 or 27. vii. 
14. As Ns. ban a seizing, as of fire on per- 
sons. occ. Dan. iii. 25.—of lions. occ. Dan. vi. 
24. xdan a seizing, encroachment, occ. Ezra 
ped 12. an nearly the same. Dan, vi, 22 or 


att 

F To fold together, as the hands or arms. oce. 
Eccles. iv. 5. Asa N. pan a folding, as of 
the hands or arms. occ. Prov. vi. 10. xxiv. 33. 

Il. To infold, embrace, in love and affection. 
Gen. xxix. 13. 2 Kings iv 16, & al. Comp. 
Prov. iv. 8. 

111: Yo embrace, lay hold on. occ. Job xxiy. 8, 
They embrace or cling to the rock for want o 
shelter. Lam. iv. 5, Those that were φορῆ 4 
up in, or nursed on, scarlet embrace dunghills, 
i. e. are glad to lodge in those wretched hovels 
where the people of the East lay up their 
* cow dung and other excrementitious substances 
for fuel. 





* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 256. 
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7.3m ᾿ 

I. To conjoin, join or fit together ; as the cur- 
tains of the tabernacle, &c. See Exod. xxvi. 
3—11. xxxvi. 10—18. As Ns. fem. noana@ 
joining, coupling. Exod. xxvi. 4, & al. naar 
nearly the same, or place of joining. » Exod. 
xxvi. 4, 5, & 

II. In Kal, to join, consociate, as friends or al- 
lies. Gen. xiv. 3. Jud. xx. 1]. 2 Chron. xx. 
36. In Hith. and Chald. Ith. to join, as- 
sociate oneself, 2 Chron. xx. 35, 37. As a par- 
ticipial N. .am an associate, companion, friend. 
Ps. exix. 63, & al. In plur. it seems to denote 
the associated merchants or merchants’ compa- 
nions, who belonged to the same caravan. Job 
xl. 25. or xli. 6. Prov. xxi. 9, xxv. 24, (It is) 
better to dwell in the corner of the house-top than 
(with) a brawling woman 43m nv3) in a wide 
house, say our translators, placing in the mar- 
gin, a house of society. For the illustration of 
the former part of these texts, see Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. i. p. 172. On the latter” 
part I observe, that the LX X render-the Heb. 
San ma by ev ox κϑινῳ, so Vulg. byin domo 
communi, in « common house, i. 6. in a house 
common, or shared out, to several families. 
For “the general method of building,” says 
Dr Shaw (Travels, p. 207, 208,) “both in 
Barbary and the Levant, seems to have conti- 
nued the same from the earliest ages, down to 
this time, without the least alteration or im- 
Pia ie ς Large doors, spacious chambers, 

c.— The court is for the most part surround- 
ed with a cloister, over which, when the house 
has one or more stories, there is a gallery 
erected.—From the cloisters or galleries we 
are conducted into large spacious chambers of 
the same length with the court, but seldom or 
never communicating with one another. One 
of them frequently serves a whole family ; par- 
ticularly when a father indulges his married chil- 
dren to live with him ; or when several persons 
join in the rent of the same house.” Here then 
we have a 5am ΓΞ i. 6. a house common to se- 
veral families, and of course roomy or spacious. 

III. In Hiph. to join or tack sentences or 
words together. occ. Job xvi. 4, I could tack 
together (old) sayings against you ; alluding to 
the speech of Eliphaz, who in the preceding 
chapter had urged such sayings against Job. 
See Scott’s Poetical Translation. And this 
text may throw light on the following applica- 
tion of the word. 

IV. To join words together for the purposes of 
incantation, to use spells or enchantments. And 
as a N. 42m an enchantment. occ. Deut. xviil. 
11. (where Targum 110 po α mutterer of a 
spell or charm, LX X φαρμώκος ἐπαείδων ἐπαοιδὴν 
a sorcerer singing a spell or charm) Psal. lviii. 
6. hee Targ. Ἰ1ΟἽ "510, Symmachus exacens 
a charmer) Isa. xlvii. 9, 12. (where LXX 
exaoiswy spells, charms.) The notion of per- 
forming wonderful or miraculous feats by 
charms or spells has prevailed among all the 
nations of the world. No doubt, the origin of 
so odd, though universal, an opinion, was the 
real miracles performed at the word of the 
prophets of the Almighty, whom the devil 
would needs ape in this as in other instances. 


wan 


‘Isaiah, chap. viii. 19, expressly mentions wi- 
zards that peep and that mutter ; pretending 
doubtless by such peeping and muttering to pro- 
cure the assistance of the power of the air, or 
of the prince of it; but such pretensions, 
whether true or false, were not only a forsak- 
ing of God, but a setting up of his creature 
against him, and therefore were expressly for- 
bidden to his people, and that under pain of 
death. (See Exod. xxii. 18. Lev. xx. 27.) 
But besides these highly criminal incantations, 
it appears from Ps. lviii. 6, and other pas- 
sages, that they had a method (as some of the 
Kasterns still have) of charming serpents by 
sounds, so as to render them tractable and 
harmless. But of this see more under wn, 
and comp. Bate’s Crit. Heb. in san. To 
throw light on the expression p37 525n, Ps. 
lviii. 6, which I know not how better to trans- 
late than by the chanter of incantations or 
charms, I would observe that the ancients ex- 
pressly ascribe the incantation of serpents to 
the human voice. Thus in Apollonius Rho- 
dius, Medea is said to have soothed the mon- 
strous serpent or dragon which guarded the 
golden fleece, with her sweet voice, 





ἭΣδεῃ ENOTIH ϑελξαι τέρας 
Lib. iv. line 147. 


And the laying of that dragon to sleep is by 
Ovid, Metam. lib. vii. line 153, 155, ascribed 
to the word uttered by Jason, 


Verbaque ter dixit placidos facientia somnos,— 
Somnus in ignotos oculos subrepit— 


So Virgil attributes the like effects on serpents 


to the song, as well as to the touch of the en- 


chanter, Ain. vii. line 753, &c. 


Vipereo generi et graviter spirantibus hydris, 
Spargere qui somnos cantuque manuque solebat, 
Mulcebatque tras, et morsus arte levabat. 


V. Asa N. fem. man a contusion, bruise, by 
which a number of the small vessels are bro- 


ken, and the blood and humours they contain- | 


ed are collected together, but not discharged. 
Exod. xxi. 25. Prov. xx. 30. 
4a5an occurs not asa V. in this reduplicate 
form, but as a N. fem. plur. in reg. snya5an 
the black spots of the leopard, so called from 
their resemblance to contusions or bruises on 
the human body. occ. Jer. xiii. 23. 


wart 

I. To bind round, or about, as with ropes. Ezek. 
xxvii. 24, 

II. In Kal, to bind, as ornaments about the 
head. Exod. xxix. 9. Lev. viii. 13. Comp. 
Ezek. xvi. 10. Jon. ii. 6. Job xl. 8 or 13, 
bind their faces in the secret place or sepulchre. 
It seems an allusion to the cloth bound about 
the faces of the dead. Comp. John xi. 44. 
xx 7. 

111. In Kal, to gird or saddle a beast to ride on. 
So LXX, frequently exicarrw.-Gen. xxii. 3. 
Jud. xix. 10. There is no ground for suppos- 
ing that the ancient eastern saddles were like 
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our modern ones, and furnished with stirrups, 
&c. Such were not known to the Greeks and 
Romans till many ages after the Hebrew 
Judges. ““ Let us remark,” says the learned 
and inquisitive Goguet, “that no nation of an- 
tiquity knew the use of either saddles or stir- 
rups.” Origin of Laws. vol. iii. p. 172, Eng. 
edit. And even in our times the Swedish 
traveller Hasselquist, when at Alexandria in 
Egypt, says, “ I procured an equipage which I 
had never used before. It was an ass with an 
Arabian saddle, which consisted only of a cush- 
ion on which I could sit, and a handsome 
bridle.” Travels, p. 52. But even the cushion 
seems an improvement upon the ancient east- 
ern saddles, which were probably nothing more 
than a kind of rug girded to the beast. 

IV. In Kal, to bind, or be bound up, as wounds, 
Isa. i. 6; or broken limbs, Ezek. xxx. .21. 
xxxiv. 4, But in this view it is commonly 
applied figuratively to comforting the afflicted, 
as Job v. 18. Ps. exlvii. 3. Isa. lxi. 1; or to 
repairing what was destroyed in a kingdom or 
state, as Isa. xxx. 26. Comp. Isa. iii. 7. 

V. In Kal, to bind, or oblige by laws or govern- 
ment, to govern. Job xxxiv. 17. What! shall 
he who hateth right (as Job in his impatience 
had supposed God to do) govern? And wilt 
thou condemn him who is eminently just? That 
is, Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right ? . 

nant ' 

Occurs not as ἃ VY. in Heb. but as ἃ N. mas. 
plur. osnan flat plates or slices. (Eng. marg.) 
oce. 1 Chron. ix. 31. So fem. nann the same, 
a flat plate of metal. That this is the true 
sense of the words, appears from Ezek. iv. 3, 
Take unto thee nan a flat plate or slice (Eng. 
marg.) of iron, and set it for a wall of iron, &c. 
It occurs also, Ley. ii. 5. vi. 21. vii. 9.1 
Chron. xxiii. 29; in all which passages, though 
our translation renders it a pan, it seems rather 
to denote such a plate of metal as the Arabs * 
still use to bake their cakes of bread on. And 
this interpretation is confirmed by the sense of 
the verb in Arabic, which Schultens (MS. 
Orig. Heb.) says is properly, planus, compla- 
natus fuit, to be flat, plain, or flatted, which I 
take to be also the radical idea of the Hebrew 
word,’ 


aTT 

It denotes circularity of motion or ore 

I. To move or reel round, like a drunken man. 
oce. Psal. cvii. 27. So Montanus, iverunt in 
orbem, they went round. Asa N. ym or an a 
circle, orbit, or sphere. oce. Isa. xl. 22, Who 
sitteth upon, or rather above yaxm xn the cir- 
cuit, or orbit of the earth, and all the inhabi- 
tants thereof are as grasshoppers. This text 





* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 232, &e. To 
what that sensible writer has produced, I add the testi- 
mony of Niebuhr, Description de |’ Arabie, p. 46: ** Les 
Arabes du Desert se servent d’ane plaque du fer pour 
cuire leurs pains ou gateaux.’’ So in his Voyage, tom. 
i. p. 188, ** Apres que les Arabes ont forme un grand ga- 
teau plat de pate, ils le cuisent sur une ronde plaque du 

er.” 


art 


seems to relate to the circular revolution of the 
earth in its orbit. Job xxii. 14, He walketh 
(upon) p’nw 31M the circuit or circular circum- 
erence of the heavens. ‘This shows that Eli- 
phaz thought the heavens were of a circular or 
spherical form. _And so likewise thought the 
Son of Sirach, Ecclus xxiv. 8, ΤΎΡΟΝ OYPA- 
NOY sxuxawoa μόνη, I alone (says Wisdom) 
compassed the circuit of heaven. Job xxvi. 10, 
am pn he hath described a sphere over the face 
of the waters, Prov. viii. 27, 2.1m 1pma when he 

escribed a sphere over the face of the deep. 
These two last texts mutually illustrate each 
other, and plainly relate to the formation of 
the spherical shell of earth over the central 
abyss or great deep. ' 

II. Asa Ν. fem. pain an instrument to mark 
out circles, a compass or pair of compasses. 066. 
Isa. xliv. 13. 

‘III. The word is applied to the celebration of 
religious feasts, whether in honour of the true 
God; or of idols, as 1 K. xii. 32; and in the 
reduplicate form it plainly denotes dancing 
round in circles. 1 Sam. xxx. 16. It is more- 
over certain from Judg. xxi. 19, 21. 2 Sam. vi. 
14, 16. 1 Chron. xy. 29, that religious dances 
were used in the worship of the true God; 
and it is well known how eminent a part they 
made of the religious rites of the * ancient 
heathen, as they do of the + modern to this 
day: and there can be little doubt but that (as 
¢ Hutchinson has well observed) the ancient 
idolaters did by these dances intend to attribute 
the progressive rotations of the earth and § pla- 
nets in their circular orbits to the independent 
power of their god, the heavens; and that the 
performance of this service by believers was 
designed to reclaim those motions to Jehovah, 
as the original author of them. Thus far all is 
clear: but whether the several sacred feasts 
were denominated ym from the circular dances 
which constituted so remarkable a part of the 
services performed on them; as Hutchin- 





* From whence the Mahometan dervises also derive 
their circulatory or rotatory dances, of which’ see the 
excellent Observations on the Religion, &c. of the Turks, 
p. 42, 43, note, 2d edit. om 

+ For instances see Picart’s Ceremonies and Religious 
Customs of all Nations, vol. iii. p. 87, 88, 120, 160, 177, 
234, English edit. fal, 

8. Moses’ Principia, part ii. p. 259, & al. f 

§ There is a very remarkable passage to our present 

urpose in Lucian Teg: Ορχησεῶς, vol. i. p. 913, edit. 

ened. where he says to his friend—* First of all you 
seem to me to be ignorant that this business of dancing 
is not novel, nor an affair of yesterday, which began in 
the days of our fathers or grandfathers; but they who 
have given the truest account of the origin of dancing 
will tell you, that it had its rise with the first beginning 
of all things, and was coeval with that ancient god Love. 
“H you yogtin των ἁστερων, καὶ ἡ προς τοὺς ἀπλᾶνεις τῶν 
πλανήτων συμπλοχη, καὶ ευρυῦμεος αὑτῶν κοινωνία, καὶ ευ- 


TANTS HelLovier, τῆς πρωτόγόνου ορχησέως δείγματα ἐστι. 
For the choral revolution of the stars, and the complicated 
motion of the planets among the fixed stars, and their 
regular communion with each other, and well-ordered 
harmony, are instances of the primeval dancing.” Comp. 
Milton’s Par. Lost, book iii. lin. 579, & v. 1. 620, &c. 
Mons, Volney thinks that the sacred dance of the Ma- 
hometan dervises is intended to imitate the motion of the 
stars—*“ la danse des derviches, dont les tournoyements 
ont pour objet d’imiter /es mouvements des astres.”? Voy- 
age en Syrie, tom. ii. p, 403, note. ; 
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son* thought; or whether the term 3n only 
refers to the periodical return of the religious . 
solemnity; and ‘* means only,” as Bate (Crit. 
Heb.) expresses it, ‘ the day returning,at its 
round,” I would wish the attentive reader to 
determine for himself: either way the name 
am. is significant and proper, and is frequently 
used for the festival itself, and a few times for 
the festival victim, or animals sacrificed at the 
festival, Exod. xxiii. 18. Ps. exvi. 27. Mal. 


_ ii. 3, where Bishop Newcome “ solemn sacri- 


ces.” Asa VY. either, to celebrate a periodical 
Jestival or feast, the sense of the V. being taken 
from the N. according to Bate; or, to dance 
round in circles, to celebrate.a feast with such 
dances. See inter al. Exod. v. 1. xii. 14, 
Montanus generally renders the V. in this 
view by tripudio to dance, and the N. by tripu- 
dium a dancing. 
IV. Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. (formed like 
sam 1 Chron. xix. 4, from ἫΝ) sam cracks or 
fissures in a rock, for the circulation of the air 
into, and of vapours and water out of, the 
abyss. occ. Cant. ii, 14, Jer. xlix. 16. Obad. 
ver. 3. The Vulg. render it by cavernis ca- 
verns, foraminibus holes, and scissuris fissures ; 
the LX X in the two latter passages by σρυ- 
parse, and oxy a hole. 
yam to dance round and round in circles. occ. 1 
Sam. xxx. 16. Ps. xlii. 5. Comp. 2 Sam. vi. 
14, 16. 7% 
aT 
Occurs not asa VY. in Heb. but. seems: nearly 
related to the preceding 3m (as x73 to ‘TA, XT2 
ἴο 12) Asa N. xan is rendered by the LX X 
φοβησρον an object of terror, by the Vulg. pavo- 
rem fright, but more exactly by Aquila, γυρωσιν 
a gyration, circumagitation. Once Isa. xix. 17, 
6 land of Judah shall be to Egypt xam> for 
a circumagitation, that is, shall make the 
Egyptians turn round this way and that for 
terror. Observe, that seven of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices read 737m; comp. therefore 3n I. 
aa ae 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but as a N. a9n. a 
locust or grasshopper. It is plainly used for a 
particular species of locust. Ley. xi. 22. It 
occurs also Num. xiii. 33. 2 Chron. yii. 13. 
Eccles. xii. 5. Isa. xl.-22. In Arabic the 
V. signifies to veil, hide; whence’ Bochart 
(vol. i1i- 444,) conjectures that these. insects 
were so called, because, as is well known, they 
sometimes fly in such swarms as to veil the 
sun, and darken the air. But as I presume 
this circumstance is not peculiar to any parti- 
cular kind of locust, I should rather think that 
sam denotes the cucullated species of locust,so 
denominated by the naturalists from the cucul- 
lus, cowl or hood with which they are naturally 
furnished, and which serves to distinguish 
them from the other kinds. In Scheuchzer’s 
Physica Sacra, Tab. 255 and 256, the. reader 
will meet with several of this sort, particularly 
No. 2—4:; and No. 3, is by Scheuchzer called 
** locusta minor flavicans, chagab edulis. The 








* See his Introduction to Moses’ Sine Princip. p. 244. 
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lesser yellowish locust, the eatable chagab.” 
By inspecting Scheuchzer’s plates it will ap- 
pear that some of the J/ocusts (particularly 
those of the cucullated species) in shape * 
nearly resemble our common grasshopper. 
Hence may be illustrated Eccles. xii. 5, 5anp 
“orm and the locust or grasshopper shall be a 
burden to itself. Where the dry, shrunk, shri- 
-velled, crumpling, craggy old man, his back- 
-bone stieking out, his knees projecting for- 
wards, his arms backwards, his head down- 
wards, and the apophyses or bunching parts of 
the bones in general enlarged, is very aptly 
described by that insect.t “ And from this 
exact likeness,” says my learned author, ‘ with- 
out all doubt arose the fable of Tithonus, that 
living to extreme old age, he was at last turned 
into a grasshopper.” 
Τ 


Occurs not as a V. in the Heb. Bible, but in 
- Syriac signifies to go round in a circle; and as 


a N. ΝΎ ΤΙ ἃ circuit; and in Arabic to jump | 


-or hop along, “ subsultim incedit,” -Castell. 
Hence we have the name of a place in Canaan, 
mentioned Josh. xv. 6. xviii. 19, mbam nea the 
house of revolution or of the revolver, probably 
so called from a temple dedicated to the hea- 
vens under this attribute of causing the revolu- 
tion of the earth and planets in their orbits. 
And indeed without recurring either to Syriac 
or Arabic, we may, with + Hutchinson, con- 


sider the word mam as a compound of the 
Heb. 3m to move in a circle, and 5: to roll 
round ; and in this view it admirably expresses 
both the annual and diurnal motion of the earth 


and planets. 
VI. 
rah 
I. To gird, gird round, as with a girdle, whether 
about the loins er the paps. See Exod. xii. 
11. Lev. viii.'7. Comp. Rev. i. 13.—with 
armour, Deut. i. 41.—with a sword, Jud. iii. 
16. 1 Sam. xvii. 39. xxv. 13.—with sackcloth, 
2 Sam. iii. 31. Comp. Joeli. 18. As a par- 
ticipial N. snan a girdle, belt. occ. 1 Sam. xviii. 
4. 2 Sam. xx. 8. Proy. xxxi. 24; on which 
last passage observe, that curiously-wrought or 
embroidered § girdles are still an essential part 
of Eastern finery both to men and women. 
Comp. 2 Sam. xviii. 11. Fem. man and in 
reg. nian plur. nian a girdle, cincture. occ. 
2 Sam. xviii. 11. 1 K. ii. 5. Isa. iii. 24. Gen. 
iii. 7; where not only the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, but eleven of Dr Kennicott’s Hebrew 
codices read ny3n, and eight of them ny12n ; 
and observe that in this last text the Targ. 
renders the word by 111 cinctures (so LX X, 
rieilapare, and Vulg. perizomata), which it is 
plain our first parents girded or fastened about 
_ their loins to hide their nakedness, of which, 


Comp. under an III. and row 





* The locust and grasshopper, says Dr Smith, p. 150, 
differ very little either in their nature or form. 

+ See this more fully Cra by the excellent Dr Smith 
in his King Solomon’s Portraiture of Old Age, p. 149, &é. 

+ Moses’ Principia, part ii. p. 257, 258, 

§ See Shaw’s Travels, Ῥ: 227. 2d edit. and Lady,M. W. 
Montague’s Letter. 29, vol. ii. p. 13. 
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after their transgression, they were ashamed. 
Comp. Gen. ii. 25. iii. 10, 11, and yx VII. 
Fem. nam α girding. oce. Isa. iii. 24. 

II. To gird, confine, restrain. occ. Ps. lxxvi. 11. 

III, Ina Niph. sense, ἕο be girded, as with joy, 
in allusion probably to the sumptuous. girdles 
worn on joyful occasions. Comp. Isa, iii. 24. 
oce. Ps. lxv. 13. / 

IV. Ina Niph. sense, to be girded, to suffer or 
feel girds or pangs. occ. 2 Sam, xxii. 46. In 
the parallel passage, Ps. xviii. 46, the word is 
svirv shall shake with fear or horror namely, 
which comes to the same thing. Comp. Ps. 
Ixviii. 6. Jer. vi. 24, & al. 

Derr. Gird, girt, girdle. 

Wt 

I. 70 penetrate, be penetrative, sharp, acute. It 
occurs not however as a V. in Kal simply in 
this sense, but asa N. ὙΠ sharp, as a sword. 
Ps. ἵν]. 5, & al. In Huph. to be sharpened, 
made sharp. oce. Ezek. xxi. 9—11, or 14—16 ; 
in which passages, as in others, observe that 
ann aswordis feminine. Proy. xxvii. 17, is 
by many referred to this root; tron tm sharp- 
eneth iyon, so a man "5 tm sharpeneth the 
countenance of his friend. It is hard to annex 
ideas to these words as they stand in our trans- 
lation. If +3» denoted the edge of a sharp instru- 
ment, we might then refer that Heb. word to 
the mind, and illustrate the text by Horace’s 
comparison of himself to a * whetstone, and 
obserye with Longinus (De Sublim. § 18.) 
that “they who are interrogated by others 
παροξυνονσες whetting themselves, on a sudden 
reply to what is said with eagerness and truth.” 
But the Heb. word for an edge is "5, never, so 
far as I can find, »»». For this text, therefore, 
see under the following root mm. 

11, To be sharp, eager, fierce, as wolves, sharp 
set, aS we say. occ. Hab. i. 8. 

III. Asa N. fem. mm an enigma, a parable, 
which penetrates the mind, and when under- 
stood makes a deep impression of what is in- 
tended or represented by it. Hence asa Υ. 
‘Im, or ‘tm to propose a parable or enigma. occ. 
Jud. xiy. 12, 13, 16. Ezek. xyii. 2; in all 
which passages it is joined with its cognate N. 
itr. And as such enigmas were usually ex- 
pressed in sublime poetical language, as Jud. 
xiv. 14, hence pm is used for a sublime or 
poetical discourse, Ps. xlix. 5; but in Ps. 
xxviii. 2, nvtm seems to refer to the historical 
facts mentioned-in the subsequent part of that 
Psalm, considered as enigmas of spiritual con- 
cerns. Comp. Mat. xiii. 35. 1 Cor. x. 6, 11. 

IV. Chald. as a N. fem. plur. px enigmas, 
_ parables. occ. Dan. y. 12. 

¢ Chald. st one. See under sr. 

TIM occurs not as a VY. in this reduplicate 
form, but as a participial N. mas. plur. in reg. 
styim sharp or edged things. So Aquila ofv- 
φηρες. occ. Job ΧΙ]. 21 or 30. . 

mini 

With a radical, (see Ps. xxi. 7,) but mutable or 





* 





Wungar vice cotis, acutum 
Reddere que ferrum valet 
τ De Art. Poet. πν 304, 305. ᾿ 
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omissible, 7, for which Ἢ is substituted in the 
fem. N. myn as in mmx from pans, m3 
from 15, &e. 

I. In Kal, to brighten, make or become bright. 
In this sense it seems used, Prov. xxvii. 17, 
tron tm ΤΠ Ξ brightens, or becomes bright, 
by tron; so a man τιν brightens, exhilarates 
the countenance of his friend. . 

Il. To exhilarate, or be exhilarated, to make or 
appear joyful. occ. Exod. xviii. 9. Ps. xxi. 7. 
In this sense the VY. is used both in Chaldee 
and Syriac. Asa N. fem. myn in reg. ny 
hilarity, joy. 1 Chron. xvi. 27. Neh. viii. 10. 
So in Chaldee, Ezra vi. 16. 

111. Chald. asa N. mm or stm (from Heb. 
imm) the breast. occ. Dan. ii. 32. It is used 
in the same sense in the Targums. 

TTT 

* Est negativum actiis, sive incepti, sive non: 
atque etiam negat ro esse ; non agere, non loqui, 
non esse. It denotes a negation of an act 
whether begun or not: it also denies existence ; 
not to act, not to speak, not to be.” Cocceius. 

I. To cease, leave pr fail. See Gen. xi. 8. xviii. 
11. Deut. xv. 11. Prov. x. 19. Job xiv. 7. 
xix. 14. Isa. 1]. 3. 

II. To forbear, decline, omit voluntarily. Deut. 
— 23. Zech. xi. 12. Ezek. ii. 5. iii. 27, 

al. 

III. Asa N. 511 transitory, transient, speedily 
ceasing. Ps. xxxix. 5. It is once used for this 
transitory world, Isa. xxxviii. 11. comp. 1 Cor. 
vii. 31. 1 John ii. 17. Or else 547m in that 
passage of Isaiah may rather mean, the state of 
tnactivity or cessation from work, i. e. of death. 
Comp. Eccles. ix. 5, 6, 10, and see Vitringa 
on the text in Isaiah. 

Der. Idle, &c. Welsh hadi, rotten, ruinous, 
whence perhaps addle as an egg. See Lye’s 
Junius, Etym. Anglican. in ADLE. 

ptt 

Occurs not as a Y. in Heb. but in Arabic the 
root is applied to acuteness of sight or of genius, 
to sharpness of speech, of vinegar, of a weapon. 
See Castell. The idea of the Hebrew there- 
fore seems to be sharp, acute; whence as a N. 
pin a kind of sharp thorn. oce. Prov. xv. 19. 
Mice. vii. 4. 

TTT 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Syriac sig- 
nifies to surround, encompass, fence round. 
See Castell. 

I. Asa N. ‘1m an enclosed place, a room, or 
chamber. Gen. xliii. 29. Deut. xxxii. 25. Prov. 
xxiv. 4. It is particularly applied to what is 
called a bed-chamber. “«“ What Dr Shaw saith 
( Travels, p. 208, 209, 2d edit.) concerning the 
structure of the houses in Barbary [and the 
Levant] may here give some light: “ Their 
chambers are large and spacious, one of them 
frequently serving a whole family. At one 
end of each chamber there is a little gallery 
raised four or five feet, with a ballustrade (and 
doubtless a veil to draw in the front of it). 
Here they place their beds.’ This shows the 
meaning of \7m3 1m α chamber in a chamber, 
1 K. xx. 30, ἄς." Thus Dr Taylor in his 
Hebrew ‘Concordance. This account more- 
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over clearly explains Jud. xvi. 9, 12. 2 Sam. 
xiii. 10. It will also illustrate Prov. vii. 27. 
Isa. xxvi. 20; if it- be farther considered that 
the * Jewish sepulchres consisted of large 
vaults or caves, in the sides of which were cut 
out distinct niches for receiving each a dead 
body. From the N. 41m, nom is once ap- 
plied as a participle fem. Benoni in Kal, to a 
sword entering into the secret chambers. occ. 
Ezek. xxi. 14 or 19. Comp. Jud. iii. 20—25, 
2 Sam. iv. 7 1 K. xxii. 25. 

II. An enclosed or inner part of the human bo- 
dy. Prov. xviii. 8, & al. _ 

III. Asa N.5n a dark thick cloud, q. ἃ. an 
encloser. oce. Job xxxvii. 9; where Elihu is 
describing the winter; from the thick cloud 
cometh pb the desolating storm. So plur, in 
regim. yn ‘yt the thick clouds of the south, 
i. e. which usually come from that quarter of 
the heavens, bringing storms with them. occ. 
Job ix. 9. Comp. Isa. xxi. 1. Zech. ix. 14. 
Part of Milton’s description of the deluge, 
Par. Lost, book ix. lin. 738, &c. will illus- 
trate this application of the word: 


Meanwhile the south wind rose, and with black wings 
Wide hovering, all the clouds together drove 

From under heaven ; the hills to their supply 
Vapour and exhalation, dusk and moist, 

Sent up amain ; and now the thicken'd sky 

Like a dark ceiling stood. 


The same circumstances are mentioned by 
Ovid in describing Deucalion’s flood: 


Emitti Notum. Madidis Notus evolat alis, 
Terribilem picea tectus caligine vultum. ~ 
Utque manu lata pendentiu nubila pressit, 


Fit fragor. 
Metam. lib. i. fab. 8, lin. 264, &e. 
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I. To renew, restore to a former state. 1 Sam. 
xi. 14, 2 Chron. xxiv. 4, &al. In Hith. to 
renew itself, or be renewed. Psal. ciii. 5. Asa 
N. win new, fresh. Exod. i. 8. Ley. xxvi. 10. 
Deut. xx. 5. 

II. Asa N. wtm a-new or renewed period of 
days nearly equal to a synodical month, and 
thence by the translators in general rendered a 
month, though strictly speaking the term wtn 
has no more relation to the moon than to the 
sun. It has been supposed to denote the new 
moon, reckoned at the evening of its visibility, 
and thence a synodical month, from the renova- 
tion of the lunar light. But though I do not 
pretend to settle chronological niceties as de- 
pendent on astronomical observations, yet I 
shall show from scripture, 

Ist, That the Jewish p‘wtn were not synodical 
months ; and 

2dly, That in the passages where w'tn is sup- 
posed to denote the visible new moon, it hath 
another meaning. 

As to the first particular, it is plain that the 
Jewish Στ or year was nearly the solar tro- 
ptcal year or about 365% days; because by 





* See Bishop Lowth’s clear and accurate Description 


of these Sepulchres, in his VIIth Preelect De Sacra Poesi 


Hebr. 


want 


Exod. xxiii. 16, they were to keep the feast of 
ingathering of the fruits of the earth nxya at 
the going out or end of the year, which they 
could not have done for a series of years, had 
they computed by any other than a year nearly 
equal to the solar tropical one.* Now from 
1 Kings iy. 7. 1 Chron. xxvii. 1—15, it ap- 
pears that there were twelve o*wtm in the an- 
cient Jewish year, and no more. But twelve 
synodical months, consisting each of about 29: 

days, are far from equal to the solar tropi 

year; for 294 days, multiplied by 12, equal 
only 354 days, whereas the solar tropical year 
consists of about 3654 days. It is evident, 
therefore, that by the Hebrew term wm can- 
not be meant a synodical month measured by 
the lunar conjunctions or the periodical renova- 
tion of the lunar light. 

The same conclusion may be clearly deduced 
from the Mosaic canon, Ley. xxiii. 39 (which 
see), by which the first day of the feast of in- 
gathering was always to be on the 15th day of 
the 7th month, computed from the month 
Abib, according to Exod. xii. 2. The month 

-here intended must have been not a synodical 
but an artificial one; otherwise the fruits of the 
earth could not have been constantly gathered 

-in (as the text imports) by the day prescribed. 

It moreover appears from Exod. xii. 2, compared 
with Exod. xiii. 4, that the Israelites reckoned 
by such artificial months in Egypt ; for with 
what propriety could any month which was not 
nearly adjusted to the solar tropical year, be 
called Abib, i. 6. the month of new fruits ? since 
a month not thus settled must be continually 
varying through every season. 

Again, since the paschal solemnity always be- 
gan on the 14th day of the month Abib, (see 
Exod. xii. 6, 14. Lev. xxiii. 5.) and it was 
commanded that a wave-sheaf of the first fruits 
(of barley namely) should be presented to Je- 
hovah on the morrow after the Sabbath in the 
paschal week, (Ley. xxiii. 10, 11.) we may be 
sure that the month Adib was not erratic, but 
fixed to a certain season of the solar tropical 
year ; especially since the Jews were com- 
manded to compute their feast of harvest from 
the day that the wave-sheaf was presented. 
See Exod. xxiii. 16. Lev. xxii. 15, 16. 
Deut. xvi. 9, 13. The ancient Jewish own 
therefore were not synodical but artificial 
or technical months, adjusted in such a manner 

_ that twelve of them were nearly equal to the 
solar tropical year, as our twelve calendar 
months are. I shall now 

In the second place show briefly, that in the 
texts where wn has been supposed to denote 
the visible new moon, it hath another meaning. 
The first and principal of these passages, and 
which clears all the rest, is Num. xxviii. 14. 





* For instance, let us for a momeut suppose them to 
have reckoned by the lunar year of twelve synodical 
months, or somewhat more than 354 days ; in this case 
the fruits would not have been regularly ripe at the end 
of thejyear, but the ingathering must have been contin- 
ually encroaching on the succeeding lunar years, till in 
about thirty-three such years it would have passed for- 
ward through every month of this kind of year, 
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For unless it be taken for granted that wm 
signifies the visible new moon, there is no pre- 
cept in scripture for any particular solemnities 
on such visible new moon; but in Num. XXVili. 
11. it is commanded, Jn the beginnings of 
oswin YOUR (N. B.) months ye shall of- 
Ser a burnt-offering unto the Lord—ver. 14,— 
This is the burnt-offering wna win of the 
month in its month throughout the months of the 
year. wir in this latter verse is plainly 
equivalent to the beginning of the Jewish month 
in the former, and therefore cannot denote the 
‘visible new moon; because, as above shown, 
their months were not synodical. And this 
context explains 1 Sam. xx. 5. 2 Kings iv. 23. 
Isa. i. 13. Ixvi. 23. Ezek. xvi. 3, 6, and all 
the other texts where w'tm is in our translation 
improperly rendered new moon, instead of 
month-day, or first day of the month. So Psal. 
Ixxxi. 4, Blow the trumpet warts on the first 
day of the month, Ἴ22 11 D> MDI3 im the (ny 
time) numbered or computed for our perpetually 
returning feast-day, as Num. x. 10, which see 


nT Chald. 

As a N. from the Heb. w'tn, new. 
Ezra vi. 4. 

TT 

With a radical, but omissible, 7. 

I. To declare, discover, show. Job xxxii. 6, 10. 
Ps. xix. 3, & al. Asa N. fem. in reg. nim 
a declaration. oce. Job xiii. 17. 

From this root, Eve, as we pronounce her 
name, was called mn, i. 6. the manifester, Gen. 
iii. 20, because she was or was to be the mother 
sm >> of all that live, i. 6. to God, spiritually 
and eternally, as being the mother of Christ, 
the seed already promised, ver. 15, who is the 
Life of believers. See Johni. 4. xi. 25. Col. 
iii. 4, but especially 1 John i. 2; where, in the 
expression the Life was manifested, the apostle 
plainly alludes to the very name given to Eve, 
and the reason of it. 

Il. Asa N. fem. plur. nim and in reg. snin 
rendered in our translation small towns and 
towns ; but seems, as Michaelis (Supplem. ad 
Lex. Heb. p. 729, 730.) has observed, proper- 
ly to denote the moveable towns or villages of 
the ancient Nomades, composed of tents general- 
ly placed in a circle like the Tartar hordes ; 
whence ἜΝ" nim Havoth Jair became the pro- 
per name of a district with its towns. From 
the Arabic V.‘\n ἐο collect, gather, and in the 
5th conjugation, to be round, i. 6. collected in 
itself, the N. xin still denotes the hut of a 
Bedoween Arab, and tnx a number of such, 
placed near each other, that is, a Bedoween vil- 
lage, so called from the round form (as T™n 
signifies) in which they place their huts. 
Comp. Castell AR. under sn. oce. Num. 
xxxii. 4]. Deut. iii. 14. Josh. xiii. 30. Jud. 
x. 4. 1 Kings iv. 13. 1 Chron. ii. 23. 

III. Chald. in Kal& Aph. pn or xin ἐο show, 
&e. Dan. ii. 4, 6, 24 Asa N. none @ 
showing, declaration. occ. Dan. v. 12. 

TT 
Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but I suspect the 
idea to be nearly the same as that of the Ara- 
bic ὉΠ to cut in, indent, to notch, or jagg like the 


Once, 


NW 


edges of certain leaves. See Castell. Hence 
as a N. nnn a haven, port, or harbour for ships, 
formed by an indentation in the land. So LX X 
Ageve, and Vulg. portum. Once, Psal. cvii. 


mM occurs not as a verb in this reduplicate form, 
but as a N. wn Lightning, perhaps of the jag- 
ed or zigzag kind, such as it appears in the 
hot climates. oce. Job xxviii. 26. xxxvili. 25. 
(where see Scott), Zech. x. 1, where English 
margin Lightnings, so French translation des 
eclairs, and Diodati’s Italian, lampi. 
NTT See under Arn IV. 


mires 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, +. 

I. The idea seems to be to fasten, settle, or the 
like, σηγνυειν, pangere; and in this sense, per- 
haps, it is used as a verb in Niph. Job viii. 17, 
mm ὈΔΞΝ na he is fastened among (see 
Prov. viii. 2.) the stones. One of the Hexa- 
plar versions renders it cozvaaxnorra: shall be 
complicated, entwined, Vulg. inter lapides com- 
morabitur, shall abide among the stones. In 
Kal, with 1 following, to fasten on, to lay fast 
hold on. oce. 2 Sam. xx. 9; where Vulg. ten- 
uit held, LXX ἐκράτησεν laid fast hold on. 
But observe that ten of Dr Kennicott’s MSS. 
and two ancient editions there read ΤΙΝῚ. 

II. As Ns. ain and nun a settled agreement. 
LXX_ συνθηκας covenants. Vulg. pactum 
(from pangere to fasten) an agreement. occ. Isa. 
xxviii. 15, 18. But Bate renders the words 
in both these passages a vision, (ver. 15, 
iim Ἴ we have prepared a vision ; comp. 
Sense*IV.) as alluding to the pretended or 
real visions of the false prophets concerning 
the grave. 

111. Asa N. pin the breast of an animal, so 
called from its being wonderfully and strongly 

- compacted of bones and cartilages for the com- 
prehending and defence of the noble parts 
lodged therein. So the Greek name στηθος is 
from σσήναι to stand, stand firm; and the Latin 
one pectus, from the Greek xnxzo; fixed, com- 
pact. Exod. xxix. 26, 27. Lev. vil. 30, & al. 
freq. The offerer’s waving of the breast of 
the sacrifice to God, was typically giving up to 
him the heart and affections ; and this being 
afterwards allotted to the priest, reminded the 
believer that He only whom the priest repre- 
sented did ever in his own person make an en- 
tire and continual surrender of his heart and 
willto God. , : 

IV. And most commonly as.a verb Aim, and 
Chald. x1m (Dan. iv. 20 or 23.) To see, be- 
hold, i. e. to fix or fasten the eyes either of the 
body or mind on an object, ἀτενίζειν. Exod. 
xviii. 21, And thou shalt provide out of all the 
people, or fix (thine eyes) upon men of truth. 
Ps. xi. 4, His eyes behold, fix upon—the chil- 
dren of men, ver. 7, His countenance will behold, 
fix upon with delight and complacency, the up- 
right. So Psal. xviie 2. Isa. xlvii. 13, on 
"3325 those who gaze upon the stars. Eng. 
translat. star-gazers. Here the idea of the 


word is clear, and hence the ultimate deriva- | 


tion of our Eng. gaze from Heb. rn will ap- 
pear probable. freq. occ. A's a participial N. 
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iim ἃ seer, a prophet, who either had (as 1 K. 
xxii. 17.) or pretended to have (as Ezek. xiii. 
16.) supernatural visions of fature events re- 
presented to him. 2 Sam. xxiv. 11; 2 K. xvii. 
13, & al. Comp. 1 Sam. ix. 9. As Ns. 
mn, nun, IN, PN; mms, and Chald. xn 

Dan. ii. 19,) a supernatural vision or foresight 
y objects represented. freq. occ. Comp. Job 
iv. 13. xxxili. 15. Asa N. minn ἃ sep 
seeing, a window to give light. 1 Kings vil. 
4,5 


Hence perhaps Eng. gaze, Gr. oocss an eye, 
and srroueu to see. 

PiTt 

he radical idea of this extensive root seems to 
be, to constringe, bind hard or tight. Thus: in 
Syriac the verb is frequently used for binding, 
binding up, girding, or the like, and in Arabic 
signifies to bind hard with a rope, to strain a 
rope, or draw it tight, and so press or compress. 
See Castell. 

I. In a Niph. sense, to be bound hard or tight. 
2 Sam. xviii. 9; where the LX X rendering it 
by περιεσλάκη was entwined, have given nearly 
the idea of the root, Isa. xxviii. 22, Lest your 
bands be tightened, bound tighter, Isa. xxii. 
21, I will gird him with thy girdle, as the VY. is 
used in Syriac. Comp. Nah. ii. 1 or 2. See 
Michaelis, Supplem. p. 708. 

II. It is opposed to 754 relax, and so properly. 
denotes to astringe, brace, tighten up. Isa. xxxv. 
3, mob DN Aprn, literally, tighten the relaxed 
hands, make them tense, and consequently strong, 
‘string them ; as Dryden uses the Eng. verb, : 


Toil strung their nerves, and purified their blood. 


So Pope, I. ii. lin. 531, 
——— strings their nervous arms. 


Comp. Il. x. lin. 559. τὰ : 

So Job iv. 3. Comp. 2 Sam. xvi. 21. Exod. 
xiii, 9, & al. In Hiph. Gen. xxi. 18, spynn 
ἽΞ J nx literally, tighten or brace thy hand 
upon him, i. e. take fast hold on him ; or rather 
Se suggested to me by a friend) strengthen thy 

ands, comfort thyself in him, according to the 
subsequent sense. See the context both pre- 
ceding and following; and though pin joimed 
with pt) is often used in the sense of strength- 
ening or comforting, (see Jud. vii. 11. 2 Sam. 
ii. 7% xvi. 21. Isa. xxxy. 3. Zech. viii. 9, 13. 
Jer. xxiii. 14, Neh. vi. 9.) yet I meet but 
with one more instance in Scripture where the ~ 
phrase is followed by 3 prefixed to an intelli- 

_gent. being, namely, 1 Sam. xxiii. 16, which 
may confirm the interpretation of Gen. xxi. 
18, last proposed. Deut. xii. 23, Only pin 
constrict or restrain thyself, be strict, not to eat 
the blood. 

In Isa. viii. 11, "τὸ npin strength of hand most 
probably means, as the Targum explains it, 
the prophetic impetus or impulse on Isaiah. 
Comp. Ezek. i. 3. iii. 14, and Michaelis, 
Supplem. p. 710. 

III. In Kal, intransitively, to become or grow 
strong, to gain strength, to act with strength. 
Exod. xii. 33. Deut. xii. 23, Isa. xxxix. 1, & 
al, freq. Also, transitively, to make strong, 


“Wit 


strengthen. Ps. exlvii. 13. Jer, xxiii, 14. Ezek. 
xxxiv. 4, & al. In Hiph. to be or become 
strong. 2 Chron. xxvi. 8. Also, to strengthen. 
Ezek. xxvii. 9. Jo repair, as a wall. Neh. 
ili. 4—6, &c. ' 

In Hiph. with 5. following, to act strongly upon 
something else, to lay strong hold upon, hold 
fast, retain. See Jud. vii. 8, Job ἢ. 3, 9. 
Proy. xxvi. 17. With 5 following, fo lay 
strong hold on, grasp. 2 Sam. xv. 5. It isalso 
used transitively in the same sense. See Jer. 
vi. 23, 24. Micah vii. 18. Comp. Nah. iii. 14. 
In Hith. to strengthen oneself, be or grow strong 
either in body or mind. 2 Sam. iii. 6. 2 Chron. 
xiii. 7. xv. 8. xxiii. 1. As Ns. pim_ strong. 
Proy. xxiii. 11. Joined with x5 the heart, it 
denotes resolution, obstinacy—with myn the 
forehead, or Ὁ"25 the face, assurance, impudence. 
See Ezek. ii. 4. iii. 7, 8. Also, strength. 
Hag. ii. 22. Fem. mpin strength, force. 1 Sam. 
ii. 16, & al. 

Henée Greek ὡσχυς strength, swum to be strong. 

IV. In Hiph. to confine, retain, contain. occ. 2 
Chron. iy. 5, pimm confining or containing 
three thousand baths, it held them, i. e. it would 
hold 3000 baths without suffering any to run 
over, though it usually held but 2000, as 1 K. 
vii. 26. 

NTT 
Occurs not as a V. in Hebrew, but in Chaldee 
signifies to encompass, surround. 'Targ. Ps. 
xviii. 13. exviii. 11. In Ithp. to turn round 
or about, to turn back. Targ.. Josh. viii. 20. 
Jud. xx. 41. Ezek. i. 9,12. Asa N. Ὑππα 
round bell or apple. Targ. Exod. xxv. 33. 
Proy. xxy. 11. So Syr. ΝΥ͂Ν an apple. But 
I do not find, notwithstanding Castell gives to 
the V. in Chaldee the senses of ““" convolvit, 
revolvit, circumvolvit,” that either in Chaldee 
or Syriac it ever signifies to roll, roll round. 
Asa N. in Heb. sn a hog or boar, so called 
perhaps from his round shape when fat, which 
is his natural state, totus teres. atque rotundus. 
« As fat as a hog,” is proverbial with us. So 
Horace (lib. i, ep. 4. lin. 15, 16,) describes 
himself to be ; ““ Pinguem et nitidum— Epicurt 

- de grege porcum, fat and sleek, a hog of Epi- 
curus’s herd.” 

Bochart (vol. ii. 696.) and after him Schultens 
(in his MS. Origines Hebraic) refers this N. 
to the Arabic sense of the V. sn. namely, to 
have narrow eyes; but the V. rather seems to 
have taken its meaning from the Heb. N. than 
the N. from the V. Pig’s eyes is an English 
expression for little, narrow eyes. occ. Lev. xi. 
ἡ. Deut. xiv. 8: Ps. Ixxx. 14. Proy. xi. 22. 
Isa. Ixy. 4. Ixvi. 3, 17. Every one knows 
that, beside the mark of uncleanness given in 
‘the two first-cited passages, a hog is one of the 
most filthy of animals, even to a proverb (see 
2 Pet. ii. 22.) He is also extremely glutton- 
‘ous, fierce, qnarrelsome, noisy, and lustful. 
On account of this last mentioned quality, 
swine were usually sacrificed to * Venus by the 
Greeks and Romans ; as they were likewise to 





* See Vossius, de Physiologia Christ. lib. ix. cap. 26, 


. 
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Friga by our Saxon ancestors ; * and from the 
passages of Isaiah just cited, it appears that 
the idolaters in his time offered the same abo- 


minable victims to their false gods. Comp. 1 
Mace. i. 47, and Josephus, Ant. lib. xii. cap. 5. 


§ 4, 

On Ps, Ixxx. 14, we may observe that Homer 
has a similar description of a boar, 1. ix. lin. 
535, &e. 


Ὡρσὲν ext χλουνὴν σὺν ceryelov, ceeryiodovTory 

Ὃς χαάκα morn eodeoxev, lav Osvnos cramy 

Πολλα δ᾽ oye reobkAvuve χαρῶ! βαλε divdern mmneoe 
Αὐτῃσιν ῥιζησι, και αὐτοῖς ὠνθεσι μοηλων. 

On C&neus’ fields a savage boar she brought, 
Which to their owner ills unnumber’d wrought. 


Torn from the root the lofty trees he spreads, 
With all their blooming honours on.their heads. 


And Ovid, Met. lib. viii. lin. 294, among the 
mischiefs wrought by this Calydonian boar, 
particularly notices his rooting up the vines. 


Sternuntur gravidi longo cum palmite feetus. 


From Prov. xi. 22, it seems probable that the 
ancient eastern nations bordering on Judea 
rung their “hogs in a manner not unlike our 
method in England. 

WT 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but from the ap- 
plications of it as a N. the idea seems to be, 
to catch or hold as with a hook or-clasp. Hence 
Eng. ἐο hitch. 

I. Asa N. mn perhaps a hook or clasp to join 
garments together. So Montanus, fibula; but 
Vulg. armillas bracelets, which are hooked or 
clasped together. occ. Exod. xxxy. 22. 

II. As a N. min a hooked thorn. occ. Prov. 
xxvi. 9, “ A thorn or hook [or a hooked thorn] 
goes up into the hand of a drunkard, so (is) a 
proverb in the mouth of fools. They hurt them- 
selves by the interpretation and application of 
it, as a drunken man does his hand witha hook 
or thorn which he has not steadiness to handle.” 
Bate. Also, the thorn-tree, or rather bramble, 
which catches hold with its thorns. 2 K. xiv. 9, 
twice. Job xxxi. 40. Comp. 1 Sam. xiii. 6. 2 
Chron. xxxiii. 11. : 

III. Asa N. min or nn a clenched ring of iron 
passed through the nose ‘of a beast, in order 
the better to manage him by means of a rope 
fastened to it, as is still usual in the East with 
regard to +camels and }buffaloes. 2 K, xix. 
28. Isa. xxxvii. 29, where God, speaking of 
Sennacherib king of Assyria under the image 
of a furious refractory beast, says, J will put 
‘tint my ring in thy nose. So Vulg. in both 
texts circulum, and Symmachus in Isa. κρίκον. 
Comp. Ezek. xxxviii. 4. Job xl. 26, or xli. 2, 
of the leviathan or crocodile, Wilt thou put a 
rope in his nose, or bore his cheek through mina 
with a ring? Comp. Ezek. xxix. 4, where 
Pharaoh king of Egypt is described under the 
similitude of the same dreadful animal. . 

IV. As a N. mas. plur. oomn the links of a 





* See Mallet’s Northern Antiq. vol. i. p. 132. 
+ See Shaw’s Travels, p. 167, 168, 2d edit. 
+ Brookes’s Nat. Hist. vol. i. p. 38. 
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chain catching hold on one another. Vulg. 
catenis, chains. Ezek. xix. 4. (comp. 2 K. 
xxili. 33.) Ezek. xix. 9. (Comp. 2 Chron. 
Xxxvi. 6.) 

orn , 

I. To compact, fasten or join together ; compo- 
nere, compingere. Thus it occurs in Chald. 
in the Aphel form, Ezra iy. 12, where the 
Vulg. componentes composing, putting together. 
1. Asa N. win a thread, line or cord, from 
fastening things together. See Gen. xiv. 23. 
1 K. vii. 15, Eccles. iv. 12. Hence perhaps 
a withe. 

111. As a N. pon plur. own wheat. 
under 77on. 

ROT 

I. In Kal, to deviate from, or miss a scope or 
aim, zueeravev, aberrare ἃ scopo. occ. Jud. xx. 
16, Every one could sling stones at a hair, and 
not nom miss. So LXX ἐξαμαρτανοντες. 

II. In Kal, to miss one’s step, tread aside, and 
50 trip. Proy. xix. 2, He that hasteneth with his 
Jeet non misseth his step, or trippeth ; where 
the Vulg. offendet will stumble. Comp. Hab. 
ii. 10. So perhaps Proy. xiv. 21, He that de- 

, spiseth his neighbour xovn trippeth, falleth 
(himself) ; but he that hath mercy on the poor, 
wx happy ishe. AsaN. fem. nxon trip- 
ping, stumbling, lapsatio. του. xxi. 4, Lofti- 
ness of eyes, and swelling of heart, splendour- of 
the wicked, a fall. These things go together 
(as Proy. xvi. 18.) As to the mode of ex- 
pression in mentioning several things together 
without any copula, comp. Proy. xxv. 20; and 
for the sense of nxon, Prov. x. 16. 

III. In Kal, to miss of happiness, “ our nature’s 
end and aim,” ¢o miscarry in this sense. occ. 
Job v. 24. To this purpose Symmachus δυσ- 
πραγήσῃ be unfortunate. Hence the Greek V. 
aary and arw, to lead into error and hurt, to 
deceive, and the N. az error, mistake, damage.* 

IV. In Hith. to miss oneself as it were, to be 
out of one’s wits, astounded, exernyvax occ. Job 
xli. 17 or 25, On his (the leviathan’s) rising up 
the valiant shrink, yRoTMN DM Aw on the break- 
ings (of whatever he is assaulted with, see the 
following verses) they are out of their wits; 
so the French translation, et ils ne savent ot 
ils en sont, voiant comme il rompt tout; and 
they know not where, or whereabouts, they 
are, seeing how he breaks every thing. But Mr 
Scott, whom see, observes that the Vulg. ren- 
ders ΝΞ. by territi terrified; and Castelli, 
to the same purpose, by fracti broken, i. 6. with 
terror. I add that the Tigurine or Zurich 
Latin version translates the two words, et ani- 
mis consternati nesciunt qud se vertant, and 
terrified in mind they know not which way to 
turn. 

VY. And most generally, in Kal, to deviate in a 


See 





* See Dammii, Lexicon Nov. Gree. p. 168, and the 
story of Ate, the demon of mischief and discord, bein 
cast by Jupiter out of heaven, in Homer, Il. xix. lin. 9 
—134, which bears a remarkable resemblance to the 
scriptural account of Satan’s fall. See Madame Dacier’s 
note on her translation of this passage; Mr Pope on lin. 
93 of τῷ translation; and Mr Merrick’s Annot. on Ps. 
Xviii. 5, 
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spiritual or moral sense, i. e. from a rule or 
law, particularly the divine; to sin, offend, in. 
whatever manner. freq. occ. With prefixed 
to the person following, to sin with regard to 
or against another; to be a sinner or offender 
with respect to him. Gen. xx. 9. xxxix. 9. 
Exod. x. 16, & al. Comp. Gen. xliii. 9. xliy. 
32; in which last passage our translators ren- 
der it to bear the blame. And these texts ex- 
plain Gen. xxxi. 39, τον J bare the blame 
or loss of ἐξ; where observe that the final x of 
xon is dropped, as in other forms of this root. 
See below. In Hiph. to cause to sin. Exod. 
xxiii. 33. Deut. xxiv. 4, & al. freq. As Ns, 
nom sin. Ley. xix. 17. xxii. 9, & al. freq. 
Fem. ΣΝ ΌΤΙ and nxon the same. Gen. xx. 9. 
Isa. vy. 18. Num. xii. 11. Deut. xix. 15, & al. 
Also, nxun a sin-offering, an offering for sin, 
on which the sin was put, or to which it was im- 
puted. (See Lev. iv. 4, 15, and comp. Lev. i. 
4, xvi. 21.) Exod. xxix. 14. xxx. 10. Lev. 
iy. 3, & al. freq. And thus I think nxwon is 
applied, Gen. iv. 7, If thou dost well, is there 
not nxw exaltation, to thee namely !_shalt thou 
not have the excellency? Eng. marg. And if 
thou dost not well, yay MENON nn», asin-offer- 
ing coucheth or lieth (as a beast, for so pay 
signifies) at the door, i. e. for thee to make 
atonement with. And observe, that ps5 
agrees in gender, not with nxwon, but with the 
name of the animal understood ; a manner of 
construction not uncommon in Hebrew. As 
for the expression of sin lying or being laid at 
the door, it is (to speak modestly) a very 
strange one, and hardly sense ; though I am 
aware that it is become not uncommon in Eng- 
lish, I suppose from this very mistranslation 
in Genesis. Hence 
VI. In Kal and Hiph. to offer for a sin-offer- 
ing, Ley. ix. 15. vi. 26. Also, to expiate, 
cleanse or purify, by a A Of ering- Exod. xxix. 
36. Comp. Psal. li. 9. The final x is several 
times dropped in different deflections of this 
root, as in those of xa xx, and others. m>unK 
Gen. xxxi. 39, has been already noticed; to 
which we may add Gen. xx. 6, "Ὁ ἼΘΙ, for 
xiv, from sinning against me, (comp. ver. 
9.); 2 Kings xiii. 6, sonn, for xunn, he 
caused to sin; Jer. xxxii. 35, sonn, for xsonn, 
to cause to sin; Num. xv. 24, non), for nxond, 
or a sin-offering. 

Gen. xx. 6, one of Dr Kennicott’s MSS. 
and two ancient printed editions, read xxonn, 
and three MSS. xumn; in 2 Kings xiii. 6, 
nineteen of his MSS. and five printed editions, 
have x*»onnt; so in Jer. xxxii. 35, sixteen 
MSS. and two printed editions, xsonm ; and 
in Num. xv. 24, seventeen MSS. and two 
printed editions, read nxom>. But it is re- 
markable that on the word paunx, Gen. xxxi. 
39, the Doctor has not noted any various 
reading at all, except of one Samaritan MS. 
which has 72usnx. : 

ΞΙῸΤΤ 

I. To hew, as wood. Deut. xix. 5, & al. freq. 

II. Yo carve, as wood. oce. Prov. vii. 16. asa 
participial paoul. fem. plur. nysun the carved 
(works of it) with linen thread of Egypt. Or 
may not niaun here mean figured tapestry or 


mon 


earpeting. from its resemblance to carved work ? 
So LXX αἀμκφιταάσοις, and Vulg. tapetibus 
pictis. If so, the figured tapestry of the thread 
of Egypt will be explanatory of the preceding 
το. For osx pox mann Theodotion 
has AIATETPAMMENAI ξωγραφιαν Asyumrou 
figured with the designs of Egypt. Comp. 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 360. 

Ill. To carve, as stone. occ. as a participle 
fem. plur. Huph. Psal. exliv. 12. Compare 
under pry I. 

THOTT 

With a radical, but omissible, 7. 

It occurs not as a verb in Hebrew, and asa N. 
is applied only to wheat. We meet, however, 
with the traces of this root in the Chaldee and 
Samaritan languages; for in the Targum of 
Jonathan Ben Uziel, and in the Jerusalem 
Targ. on Deut. xxviii. 54, we have the parti~ 
cipial N. somnm answering to the Hebrew 74 
tender ; so on ver. ὅθ, Ben Uziel has xn“onn, 
and the Jerusalem δ ΌΤΙ for Hebrew 25 
fem. and in the Samaritan version of Deut. 
xxviii. 54, ‘om answers to the Hebrew aay 
delicate, luxurious, and ver. ὅθ, mxwon to 
soy. I would propose therefore delicate, deli- 
cious, or the like, for the ideal meaning of the 
Hebrew ron; whence as a N. pon pl. oon 
and (Ezek. iv. 9.) pon wheat, so named from 
its superior delicacy or deliciousness to other 
corn. Thus Homer, Il. x. lin. 569, calls it 
μελιηδέα sweet like honey. See Deut. xxxii. 14. 
Psal. Ixxxi. 17. exlvii. 14. In a like view this 
N. is by most of the Lexicons derived from 
the V. won to embalm, fill with a sweet juice ; 
but no other similar instance is, nor, I believe, 
can be produced, of a radical) in Heb. drop- 
ped before ao; Bate therefore deduces nun 
from wn “ because it is the only corn we al- 
ways bind or tie up with a bandage of its own.” 
But neither does this derivation seem satis- 
factory ; because substances are denominated 
in Hebrew, not from the application or use 
we make of them, but from their own natures 
or qualities. The reader will now judge for 
himself, whether either of these latter aecounts 
of the N. ron is preferable to that I have 
above given, and whether I have done right in 
restoring this root, whichis not to be found in 
other Lexicons. On Deut. viii. 8, see Taci- 
tus, Hist. lib. v. cap. 6, who compares the 
fertility of Judea to that of Italy, when in its 
highest state of cultivation. ‘“ Uber solum. 
Exuberant fruges nostrum ad morem : preter- 
que eas balsamum et palme.” Comp. Vir- 
gil. Georgie. ii. lin. 136, &c. 

Derr. Wheat; also perhaps Greek ἡδω to 
delight, ἧδυς, sweet, pleasant, and (w which 
being prefixed) Eng. sweet. 


Don 

To refrain, restrain, but properly I apprehend 
to muzzle, as the verb with the initial cha is 
used in Arabic, whence also the Arabic N. 
ὈΝΌΤΙ ἃ muzzle, exisrousv. See Castell. 
Once, Isa. xviii. 9, literally, for my name’s 
sake I will lengthen my nose (see under ἢν V.) 
and for my glory nonx I will put a muzzle 
(upon it) that I may not cut thee off. The 
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Vulg. gives nearly the true’sense of this verb 
by rendering it infrenabo, J will bridle, or 
curb. 

ort 

Ὁ seize suddenly, to catch. So LXX aora- 
Zev, and Vulg..rapere. occ. Jud. xxi. 21. Ps. 
x. 9, twice. 

“OTT 

Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but in the Ara- 
bic, with the initial cha, signifies to move this 
way and that, to vibrate ; see Castell. And 
hence with Schultens’ MS. Orig. Heb. I 
would deduce the sense of the Hebrew N. 
son a twig, or rod, which is easily agitated, or 
moved to and fro. occ. Isa. xi. 1. Proy. xiv. 
3. Thevery word hether is still used in the 
midland parts of England for a longish twig. 

TT 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

It is generally rendered ¢o live, but this seems 
rather a secondary sense deduced from the 
primary one of being vigorous, strong ; so it is 
often opposed to nm dying, which latter pri- 
marily denotes failing, dissolution. _ From the 
Heb. sn in this view we have the Latin vi, 
vis, force, vigour. 

I. To be strong, vigorous. It seems to be used 
strictly in this sense, Psal. xxii. 27, where it 
is applied to the heart. As a participle or 
participial N. »m strong, vigorous, valiant. occ. 
2 Sam. xxiii. 20, where Vulg. fortissimi very 
valiant. But observe, that not only the Keri 
and Complutensian edit. but also two other 
ancient printed editions, and twelve of Dr 
Kennicott’s MSS. here read. yn. Fem. 
plur. nwn strong, vigorous, lively in this view. 
oce. Exod. i. 19. In Hiph. to make or pre- 
serve strong and vigorous. occ. Neh. ix. 6, 
Thou art He, Jehovah alone, thou hast made the 
heavens, and the heaven of heavens, and all their 
host, the earth and all which is upon it, the seas 
and all which is in them, and thou 05> ΤῊΝ mM 
preservest them all, i. e. not only animals in 
life, but all things before mentioned, in strength 
and vigour, according to their several consti- 
tutions and offices. Comp. 1 Tim. vi. 13. 
Col. i. 16, 17. Heb. i. 3. As aN. fem. sing. . 
in reg. msm a force, a strong body of men: 
δυναμις, vis. occ. 2 Sam. xxiii. 13, where 
LXX σαγμα, and Eng. transl. the troop. As 
for pnd 2 Sam. xxiii. 11, it should, I think 
with Bate, be rendered to Lehi, the name of a 
place, (of which see Jud. xy. 17, 19.) And 
Michaelis has remarked, that so Josephus un- 
derstood it, Ant. lib. vii. cap. 12, § 4.—as 

~romov SIATONA Asyousvoy αὐτῶν maouravausvay 
the Philistines being drawn up in a place called 
the Jaw,” i.e. smd. Asa Ν. ΓΤ strength, 
vigour. 2 Chron. xiv. 13. Comp. Ezra ix. 
8, 9. 

II. To become strong and vigorous, i. 6. to re-~ 
cover strength and vigour after fainting, weak- 
ness, or sickness. See Gen. xlv. 27. Jud. xy. 
19. Josh. v. 8. 2 Kings i. 2. -vili. 8—10, 14. 
xx. 7. 158. xxxviii. 9. 

111. In a Hiph. sense spoken of a ¢ity, to re- 
pair. occ. 1 Chron. xi. 8.—of stones burnt 
and decayed, to apie them to their former 
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use. occ. Neh. iv. 2, or iii. 34.. So in Latin 
lapides redivivi, saxa rediviva. 

1V. As from the Latin vis force, vigour, we 
have vivo 70 live, and vita fe, and trom the 
Greek fia strength, βιὸς life; so from the pri- 


mary sense of the Heb. mn, namely, strong, |- 


vigorous, as a verb in Kal, it most commonly 
signifies to live, whether naturally, Eccles, yi. 
6, & al. freq.—or spiritually and_ eternally, 
Ley. xviii. 5. Prov. iv. 4 vii. 2. Hab. ii. 4. 
And in the sense of living, the final Στ is often 
dropped, even when the verb is in the preter 
sense. See Gen.-y. 5. xi. 12, 14 xxy. 7. 
Also, to recover life, revive. 1 Kings xvii. 22. 
2 Kings xiii. 21. Job xiv.-14. Isa. xxvi. 14. 
Ezek. xxxvii. 3, 9. And as the Eng. verbs 
revive and recover have a transitive as well as 
a neuter signification, so ‘mn in Kal denotes 


not only ¢o live, but to cause to live, to preserve |; 


alive. Gen. vii. 3. Deut. vi. 24. Psal. xxxiii. 
19. Josh. ix. 15. Ezek. iii. 18. In Hiph. to 
cause to live, to preserve alive. Gen. vi. 19,20, 
xix. 19. 2 Sam. xii. 3. Josh. vi. 25. xiv. 10, 
& al. Comp. Isa. lvii. 15. Psal. exix. 37, 40, 
50. To restore to life. 2 Kings viii. 1, 5. 
Also, because prophets are said to do what 
they pronounce or promise shall be done, (see 
Gen. xxvii. 37. xli. 13. xlix. 7. Isa. vi. 10. 
Jer. i. 10. Ezek. xliii. 3.) To promise life to, 
as a prophet. Ezek. xiii. 19, 22, Asa N. sn, 
fem, >m living. Gen. i. 20, 21. iii. 20. viii. 
21, Josh. iii. 10, & al. freq. 1 Sam. xxv. 6, 
‘> to him that liveth in prosperity, say our 
translators ; but it rather seems a part of the 
compliment sent to Nabal, as Bate has observ- 
ed in his note, “ in viventem sis, not viventi 
to one who lives. It is equiyalent to the Latin 
vivas,” mayst thou live. 
myn *m (as) Pharaoh liveth. Gen. xlii. 15, & 
al. So the-most sacred oath among the Per- 
sians, when Mr Hanway was in that country 
so late as the εἰ χρῇ 1744, was, by the hing’s 
head. See his Travels, vol. i. p. 313. 
Applied to waters o»n living, springing or run- 
ning, a8 opposed to stagnant. Gen. xxvi. 19. 
Lev. xiv. 5,6, & al. Asa N. fem. sing. mn 
and in reg. msm life. Gen. xviii. 10, 14. Job 
xxxiii. 18, 20, 22. Psal. Ixxiy. 19. exliii. 4. 
Ezek. vii. 13, & al. 4m ny> according to the 
time of life. This expression occurs Gen. 
xviil. 10, 14. 2 Kings iv. 16, 17, and relates to 
the time which passes from a woman’s concep- 
tion of a child to its birth, when it begins to live, 
as other creatures do, being no longer animat- 
- ed by its connexion with the mother, but sup- 
ported in life by respiring the vital air ; when, 
as Virgil expresses it, vescitur aura ethered 
or auras vitales carpit. fin. i. lin. 551, 552, 
and 391, 392. Several learned men have been for 
rendering mm ny> when this time or season 
revives, namely in the following year, at this 
very time next year ; but to denote >this, not 
only a very different expression is used, Gen. 
xvil. 21, but the promise contained in that 
text seems to have been given some time before 
those in Gen, xviii. 10, 14, which consequent- 
ly cannot admit the interpretation last men- 
tioned ; for the promised child could not be 
born at two different times in the year. As 
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a N. mas. plur. ovr life, of men or animals, 
which in them consisted of repeated acts’ or 
exertions of vital energy. Gen. xxiii. 1, xxv. 
7. xxvii. 46, & al. freq. Hence though sn in 
the singular is often applied to Jehovah, and 
He is called p»m ot>x the living Aleim, 
Deut. v. 26, & al. yet I do not find that His 
Life itself is ever expressed by the plural word 
ovn; for His Life is, if I may so speak, one 
permanent act enduring from eternity to eter- 
nity. * 
orm mm the spirit of life, is ascribed to brutes 
as well as to men. Gen. vi. 17. For Gen. 
vii. 22, see under ow) IF. 
Chald. Asa N. mas. plur. yn life. oce. Dan. 
vii. 12. We meet also with this form, Job 
xxiv. 22; whence, as well as from other plu- 
rals in ys occurring in that book, it appears 
that ys was used anciently as a plural termina- 
tion in the Hebrew language. cme 
As a N. fem. -»n, and in reg. msn a living 
creature, an animal, including birds, beasts, and 
reptiles, Gen. viii. 17; exclusive of fish and 
fowl, Gen. i. 28, 30; but frequently a wild 
beast, as being more vigorous and lively than 
the tamer species. Gen. i. 25. vii. 21. Lev. 
xxv. 7. mr plural is used for marine creatures 
or fishes, Psal. civ. 25. Hence Saxon wiht, 
and Eng. wight, a living being. mn sing. in 
reg. seems used for the animal appetite. Job 
xxxviii. 39. Comp. Job xxxiii, 20. vm 
map mom the wild aes of de reed, Seal. Ixviii. 
31, may signify either the Egyptian hippopota- 
mus, he ape which is said Job xl. 21, to 
lie—in the covert rp of the reeds and the mud, 
and is so represented in the famous + Prenes- 
tine pavement ; or else that periphrastic de- 
scription may denote the crocodile, which in 
the same pavement is likewise lying among the 
reeds of the Nile. Either of these extraordi- 
nary animals would be a very proper emblem 
of the Egyptians (who are mentioned in the 
next verse of the Psalm), since they are both 
remarkable for their scarcely vulnerable bodies, 
and almost invincible strength, and were in the 
days of Dayid to be found, I suppose, hardly 
any where near Judea, except in Egypt. By 
the crocodile Pharaoh king of Egypt is repre- 
sented, Ezek. xxix. 3, 5. xxxil. 2, as the 
Egyptians are, Psal. lxxiv. 14. As a collec- 
tive N. 1nsm beasts. oce. Gen. i. 24, Psal, 1. 
10. Ixxix. 2. civ. 11, 20. Isa. xl. 16, lvi. 9, 
twice. Zeph. ii. 14. As a N. fem. in reg. 
mm what sustains life, victual, Lat. yictus, 
which, in like manner, from vivo to live. Isa. 
lvii. 10, Thou didst find Ὑπὸ nm the victuals 
of thy hand ; so Montanus, victum manus tue. 
“ Thou hast found the support of thy life by 
thy labour.” Bp. Lowth. Ps. Ixviii. 11, nen 
(As for) thy victual, i. 6. the food which 
thou gavest them, 772 \nw they dwelt in (the 
midst of) it, ‘Thus the sacred historyinforms . 
“us with respect both to the manna, Exod. 
xvi. 13—15, and to the quails, Num. xi. 31, 





* See Cudworth’s Intellectual 


System, vol. i. p. 388 
edit. Birch. pes $4 RY 





+ See Shaw’s Travels, p. 425, 426. 
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32. Jnvn is put absolute by a usual Hebraism 
(comp. Psal. xi. 4. xviii. 31. civ. 17, and 
Glassii, Philol. Sacr. lib. ii. tract. i. can. 28). 
See more in Dr Chandler’s Life of King Da- 
vid, vol. ii. p. 64, note, and in Dr Horne’s 
Commentary on the Psalms. Asa N. nnn, 
in reg. mm means of supporting life, suste- 
nance, victuals. Jud. Ἢ ΡΩΝ FN 

V. Asa N. "π᾿ quick, raw, either as the human 
flesh in the leprosy. occ. Ley. xii. 10, 14— 
16.—or as the flesh of an animal not dressed 
with fire. occ. 1 Sam. ii. 15. As a N. 
mr quickening, rawness. occ. Ley. xiii. 10, 24. 

VI. As ἃ Ν. fem. plur. in reg. snin Num. 
xxxii. 41, is rendered small towns or villages, i. e. 
places where men live, as if it belonged to this 
root mm, but of this there is no proof, see 
therefore under -in II. 

VIL Chald. Asa_N. fem. xn an animal, a 
beast. Dan. iv. 13. So -rym Dan. vii. 5, 
emphat. xnvm Dan. iv. 11 or 14. Plur. pn, 
Dan. vii. 3. Plur. in reg. nvm Dan. iy. 9. 
Used collectively, Dan. vii. 12. 


τ 

ΛΩΝ not asa verb in Hebrew, but in Arabic 
signifies to scratch, rub, scrape, and perhaps 
this is nearly the radical idea of the Hater 
word, for 

I. Asa N. 4n the palate or roof of the mouth, 
from its peculiar roughness. Job xxxiii. 2. Ps. 
exxxvii. 6, ἃ al. freq. Hence there is a beau- 
tiful antithesis intimated in Prov. v. 3, m2n 
her palate (is) smoother than oil. And because 
the palate is a principal organ in perceiving and 


distinguishing the savours of food (see Job xii. | 


11. xxxiv. 3.); hence Ἴπ is used for mental 
taste or discernment. Job vi. 30. Psal. exix. 
103. Ἴ 
II. AsaN. fem. mon a fish-hook, from its 
rough barb or beard. So the LX X through- 
Out ayxioreoy, and Vulg. hamus, a hook. occ. 
Isa. xix. 8. Hab. i. 15. Job xl. 25, or xli. 1, 
Canst thou, or (ironically) thou canst, draw out 
the leviathan with a fish-hook? From this 
passage Hasselquist, Travels, p. 440, observes 
that the leviathan “ means a crocodile by that 
which happens daily, and without doubt hap- 
pened in Job’s time, in the river Nile ; to wit, 
that this voracious animal, far from being 
drawn. up by a hook, bites off and destroys all 
fishing-tackle of this kind which is thrown out 
in the river. I found,” adds he, “in one 
that I had opened, two hooks which it had 
swallowed, one sticking in the stomach, and 
the other in a part of the thick membrane 
which covers the palate.” To the text in Job 
however, it may be objected, that Herodotus, 
lib. ii. cap. 70, expressly informs us, that in 
his time one method of catching crocodiles in 
Egypt was by means of a hook, ATKIZTPON, 
baited with a hog’s chine, and cast into the 
midst of the river; and that the crocodile hay- 
ing swallowed this, was drawn on shore ἘΞ- 
EAKT30H εἰς τὴν γῆν and despatched. The 
true answer to this objection seems to be, that 
the Heb. N. mon, like the French hamegon, 
means no other kind of hook than a _fish- 
hook, to which only it is applied in Scripture ; 
whereas the Greek «yxizreav denotes a hook of 
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whatever kind or size. It might therefore be 
very true that the leviathan could not be drawn 
out by aon, though he might by an ayzic- 
ποῦνε 

Den. A hook. 

mn 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, σῇ. 

I. In Kal, absolutely, to wait, tarry. So LXX 
μένω. occ. 2 Kings vii. 9. ix. 3; in which lat- 
ter passage it is opposed to 3 fleeing. Soin 
Hiph. oce. Dan. xii. 12. 

Il. In Kal, transitively, to wait for. occ. Job 
xxxii. 4, “ Now Elihu oats ayx nx TN 
had waited for (1 Χ X ὑσερεινε) Job during the 
dispute, (comp. ver. 11, and ch. xiii, 3. xxxi. 
40.) that is, he had refrained from attacking 
him so long as the dispute was kept up between 
him and his friends.” Scott. Hos. vi. 9, As 
troops of robbers wx ‘am waiting for a man. 
So with 5 following, Ps. xxxiii. 20. Isa, xxx. 
18, & al. freq. And in Hiph. Isa. lxiy. 4. 
The LXX render it by μένω, sumer, or more 
frequently by ὑπομένω. 

III. In Hiph. with 5 following, to wait for with 
desire, to long for. occ. Job iii. 21. So LXX 
ἱμειρονται. Comp. Hab. ii. 3. 


bor 

Occurs not in the simple form, but hence 552n 
as a N. mas. plur. in reg. or sing. with » para- 
gogic, ‘5am red, sparkling, spoken of eyes. 
oce. Gen. xlix, 12. XX χαροσοιοι cheerful. 
Some of the other ancient Greek versions 
render it by καθαροὶ bright, Secuor glowing, 
διαπύυροι fiery, φοβεροι terrible. Vulg. pulchriores 
more beautiful. As a N. fem. nidsyan redness, 
sparkling, of eyes from drunken rage. Sym- 
machus, xaeorc fiery, fierce. See Schultens 
and Michaelis, Supplem. and comp. under 
mn III. oce. Prov. xxiii. 29. 

DTT 

In Kal, to be wise, shilful, prudent, in almost 
any manner ; and as a N. wise, &c. freq. occ. 
As in 1 Kings iv. 31, or ver. 11, we have a 
specification of eastern wise men by their names, 
so in after times we find that the Greeks had 
likewise their seven wise men, namely Thales 
of Miletus, Pittacus of Mitylene, Bias of 
Priene, Solon of Athens, Cleobulus of Lin- 
dum, Myso of Chenz, and Chilo of Lacede- 
mon. For Myso, some put Periander of Co- 
rinth, others Anacharsis. the Scythian. Of 
these sages an account may be seen in Dioge- 
nes Laertius, book i. and in others who have 
written the lives of the philosophers. Also in 
Kal, to make wise, instruct. Job xxxy. 11. Ps. 
cv. 22. exix. 98. In Hiph. to make wise. Ps. 
xix. 8. The word is applied to the natural sa- 
gacity, shill or instinct of the lower animals. 
Prov. xxx. 24, There are four things little upon 
earth, but they are ὈΣΖΤΥΣ oan skilful, be- 
ing made skilful, or taught skill, or endowed 
with great skill. How? plainly by Him who 
formed them.* In Hith. to act or deal wisely. 





* See Dr Derham’s Physico-Theology, book viii. chap. 
5, towards the end; Mr Addison’s § Poraets No. 120, 
121; and an excellent Sermon of the Rey. William 
Jones, entitled, Considerations on the Nature and Eeon- 
omy of Beasts and Cattle, p. 2), printed for Robinson, 
Paternoster Row. 
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occ, Exod. i. 10. Also, to make oneself wise, 
i, e. as Hith. is often used, to pretend to be so. 
oce. Eccles. vii. 16. As a N. fem. mnon 
wisdom, sagacity, skill. freq. occ. 


I. To make a hole or opening. It occurs not, 
however, as a verb simply in this sense, but 
hence as Ns. mas. 5n a hollow, ditch or foss 
in fortification. 2 Sam. xx. 15. 1 Kings xxi. 
23. Isa. xxvi. 1, Lam. ii. 8. 5»m the same. 
occ. Nah. iii. 8; and according to the reading 
of some of Dr Kennicott’s codices in the four 
preceding texts. Asa N. fem. plur. mbnn 
holes, openings. occ. Isa. ii. 19. Asa N. 
yon, plur. osnbm and mindm an opening or 

aperture in a building, a window. Gen, viii. 6. 
xxvi. 8, &al. freq. 

Hence Eng. hole, hollow. 

II. Asa V. in Kal and Hiph. (but never with 
a radical = final in this sense) to make or gin- 
dergo an opening, as of the womb in parturition, 
to be in labour, asa woman. The Heb. ex- 
presses parturition or bringing forth by other 
words of a similar import, comp. under sw» ¢o 
open, and ‘aw to break. See Isa. xxiii. 4. 
xxvi. 17, 18. liv. 1, In Hiph. to be in labour 
with. Isa. xly. 10. Comp. Mic. i. 12. As 
a N. Ὁ τι pain or anguish as of a woman in tra- 
vail. Jer. vi. 24. xxii. 23.1. 43. Mie. iv. 9, 
& al. Hence as a V. in Kal and Hiph. to be 
in pain or anguish as a woman in travail. See 
Isa. xiii. 8. Jer. iv. 19, (where observe the 7 
is paragogic as usual) Joel ii. 6. Mic. iy. 10. 
1 Chron. xvi. 30. It is bya strong figure ap- 
plied to the waters, Psal. Ixxvii. 17.—to the 
mountains on the glorious appearance of Je- 
hovah, Hab. iii. 10.—to a wilderness on the 
noise of his thunder, Psal. xxix. 8.—to a 
whirlwind, Jer. xxiii. 19. xxx. 23. 

TIL Asa N. 59mm, plur. fem. mbm and 
nnn some fistular wind-instrument of music 
with holes, as a flute, pipe, or fife. Exod. xv. 
20. Jer. xxxi. 4, 13. _ It is joined with the jn 
or tabor, Exod. xy. 20. Jud. xi. 34, and with 
that and other instruments of music, Ps. exlix. 
3. cl. 4, It is often in our translation render- 
ed dance, but this is rather implied than ex- 
pressed in the word, as Exod. xxxii. 19, when 
he saw the calf and the piping ; the V. xxv be- 
ing here applied to both nouns, as in Exod. 
xx. 18. Cant. vi. 12 or 13, What did ye see in 

- the Shulamite? p22 Ndr as the pipings, 
choruses, (see LX X, Vulg. and Syr.) of two 
companies, 1 Sam. xviii. 6, The women came 
- out to sing NMI) and the women playing on 
- pipes or flutes to meet King Saul. From the 
sense of the N. It is once used as a_V. Jud. 
-xxi. 21. mibnnsa Sind to pipe with. pipes. 
Comp. below 55n IIL 

IV. Asa N. fem. mn, in reg. ndn, pl. ΓΤ 
a cake, i. e. such a one as was pricked full of 
holes to prevent fermentation, and such as the 
Jews still make, and as are known by the name 

-of Jews’ cakes, Exod. xxix. 2, 23. It should 
seem from Ley. xxiv. 5, that the shew-bread 
consisted of cakes of this sort. 

_¥. In Kal, to pierce or wound, as a sword. Hos. 
xi. 6; where observe that 75m is a V. 3d 
pers. preter. fem. agreeing with 34n which is 
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also feminine. In Niph. to be wounded. 1 Sa. 
xxxi. 3. 1 Chron. x. 3. 

VI. To break in upon, violate, profane. Num. 
xxx. 2 or 38. He shall not profane or break his 
word. In Niph. to be profane. Lev. xxi. 4, 9. 
Ezek. xx. 9, 14, 22. Isa. xlviii. 11. Asa N. 
bn profane, what may be broken in upon, as op- 
posed to wtp holy, separate. Ley. x. 10. Ezek. 
xlii. 20, & al. 

Hence Lat. violo, and Eng. violate. 

VII. In Hiph. to make an opening or entrance 
upon, to begin. See Num. xvi. 46, 47. Deut. 
ii. 24. xvi. 9, From the sichle’s Sri entering 
on the standing corn brn thou shalt begin to 
number. In Huph. to be begun. occ. Gen, iv. 
26, Sri 1x then it was begun, or an entrance 
was made to call on the name of Jehovah. The 
form of mr in this passage, seems to deter- 
mine that the 77 in the V. 5mm is not radical, 
and consequently that in the sense of beginning 
it must be considered as the Hiph. of 5n, 
though I do not find that the characteristic + is 
ever inserted before 5. Had the 7 in Sn 
been radical, the word to express ἐξ was begun 
must, I apprehend, have been either in Niph. 
Sn orin Huph.bnim. Asa N. fem. monn 
and inreg. ndmn an entrance upon, a beginning. 
Gen. xiii. 3. Ruth i. 22. Proy. ix. 10, & al. 
freq. 

Vili. Asa N. 59m the sand. See under ὉΠ". 

IX. Asa N. Ὁ τ strength. See under 5m. 

X. Asa N. with a formative 5, 5m. ει 

1. A vale, a valley, a low ground between moun- 
tains or hills, so called not only because with 
respect to them it is, as it were, an opening or 
hollow in the earth, but because it was really 
thus hollowed out by the receding waters of the 
deluge. Gen. xxyi. 17, 19, & al. freq. Comp. 
under ypa XIII. . 

2. A torrent, a rapid stream, so called from the 
channel or hollow in which it runs. It gene- 
rally denotes torrents or temporary streams, χει- 
μεαρῥοι ποτάμι, COMMON in the eastern countries, 
which are formed by the rain or snow from the 
mountains, and many of which run only in win- 
ter, and dry up in summer. See 1 Kings xvii. 
7. Job vi. 15. In the second edition of this 
Lexicon I referred what is said in the latter 
part of Isa. xi. 15, to the river Nile ; but on 
attentively reconsidering that text with the 
learned Vitringa’s Comment, it seems evident 
that sr the river there mentioned is not the 
Nile, but the Euphrates, which is thus deno- 
minated by way of eminence, Gen. xxxi. 9]. 
Exod. xxiii. 31, and in Isaiah himself, ch. vii. 
20. viii. 7. lxvi. 12, and consequently that the 
Ὁ“ ΤΙΣ streams or channels relate to the latter, 
not to the former river. The second part of 
the verse should be thus rendered—And he 
(Jehovah) shall shake his hand over the river, 
with the violence of his wind (comp. Exod. xiv. 
21.) Ὁ" 75 myaw) atDrn and smite it (i. 6. di- 
vide it, by smiting ) into seven streams or chan- 
nels, so that any may walk in shoes, Eng. trans. 
dry-shod. ver. 16, And there shall be a highway 
for the remnant of his people, which shall be left 
FROM Assyria, (N. B.) lhe as it was to 
Israel in the day that he came out of the land 
of Egypt. From Hebrew 5m is plainly de- 
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rived the Greek Neos, Lat. Wilus, and Eng. 
Nile. 

55n-I. Zo open eminently, to make many or re- 
peated holes or openings, to pierce much. It 
occurs not, however, as a V. simply in this 
sense. But, 

II. Asa V. 55n, like 5n, is applied to the 
opening of the female womb in parturition. 
To be in labour, travail in birth, as a woman. 
Isa. li. 2, And to Sarah who 0355 1nn travail- 
ed of you. SOLXX wivovea twas. AsaN. 
or V. infin. used as a N. 55m éravailing or 
parturition as of hinds. occ. Job xxxix. 1. 
Also as a V. to be travailed of, be produced by 
travail, as a child. Job xv. 7. Ps. li. 7. xe. 2, 
Before the mountains 15° were brought forth, 
and the earth 5S:\mn was produced, i. e. by 
creation from the womb of nonentity. Spoken 
of the Divine Wisdom, Prov. viii. 24, 25, 
When there were no deeps—before the hills 
ὙΠ ΤΙ I was brought forth. 
some expressions of this kind used by the an- 
cient believers, that the heathen borrowed the 
fable of their Minerva or’ Divine Wisdom be- 
ing brought forth from the head of Jove? Asa 
particip. Hiph. Ὁ ΤΠ and Soin producing in- 
to being. Deut. xxxii. 18. Prov. xxvi. 10. In 
a Hiph. sense. to cause to bring forth, throw 
into labour. oce. Psal. xxix: 9. The voice o 
Jehovah, i. 6. the thunder, n1>*x 55 1m causet 
the hinds to calve, or cast their young. Comp. 
Job xxxix. 1; and see this interpretation of 
Psal. xxix. 9, well vindicated in the learned 
Merrick’s Annotation, by the testimonies of 
Aristotle, Pliny, and Plutarch, that cattle 
will cast their young through dread of thunder. 
To be in violent pain or anguish. Job xxvi. 5. 
Comp. bn II. In Hith. to travail with pain 
or anguish, to torment oneself, tavrov τιμωρεισθαι. 
occ. Job xv. 20. Jer. xxiii. 19, 55 ymin yD a 
travailing whirlwind, big and agonizing, as it 
were, with mischiefs. Also, to be in pain, 
bear pain. occ. Ps. xxxvii. 7. 

III. Asa N. πα flute or pipe with many 
holes. oce. Isa. v. 12. xxx. 29. In the former 
text it is joined with »n the tabor, as Simp is 

in other passages, nor can I tell how it differed 
from the instrument last named. It should 
seem, however, that it had more holes. Plur. 
p‘s55m_~without the ». occ. 1 K. i. 40. Jer. 
xlviii. 36, twice. Ps. Ixxxvii. 7. But observe 
that in Kings fifteen of Dr Kennicott’s codices 
supply the +, as fourteen do at the beginning, 
and eighteen towards the end of the verse in 
Jer. and that in the Ps. forty-seven, at least, 
of his codices read Ὁ" 2712 ; and that therefore 
we may here render the word either as pipes, 
or as pipers. These pipes or flutes were in- 
struments of joy. Isa. v. 12. 1 K. i. 40, as 
well as of sorrow, Jer. xlviii. 36, and particu- 
larly employed by those who went up to the 
temple. Isa. xxx. 29. And as some verb-must 
necessarily be supplied in Ps. Ixxxvii. 7, we 
may render that verse, the singers, like pipes, 
or pipers, i. e. musically, harmoniously, sweet- 
ly, (shall sing). All my springs (are) in thee. 
All the sources of my hopes and comforts are 
in thee, O Sion, thou city of God! Comp. 
ver, 1—3, and Isa. xii. 3. Springs of water 
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afford in the hot eastern countries a refresh- 
ment and delight of which we in this part of 
the world can form but an imperfect concep- 
tion. Hence as a particip. mas. pl. in Hiph. 
ΝΥ} and fem. midomi piping. oce. 1 Καὶ. i. 

40. Jud. xxi. 23. Comp. above 5p IIL. 

IV. To wound very much, pierce, or run through, 
or to be wounded, &c. as with a weapon. Job 
xxxi. 13, where LXX sbavarwes hath slain. 
Comp. under mma III. and see Ps. cix. 22. 
As ‘a particip. in Hiph. 55mm wounding or 
stabbing very much or repeatedly. occ. Ezek. 
xxvili. 9. Fem. nd51mn occ. Isa. li. 9; where 
the LX X according to.some copies (see Fla- 
min. Nobilius in LX X) διωρῥηξασα breaking 
through, and Vulg. vulnerasti thou hast wound- 
ed. So in Huph. wounded, &c. Isa. liii. 5. 
Ezek. xxxii. 26. As a participle or participial 
N. 55m wounded or stabbed very much. Gen. 
xxxiv. 27. Num. xix. 16. xxiii. 24. Job xxiv. 
12, & al. freq. So LXX often τραυματίας. 
Comp. ὅπ V. Can one help thinking that 
Plato had seen, or at least heard of Isaiah’s 
prophecy, ch. liii. 2, &c.; since in the * 2d 
book of his Republic he says, that in order to 
exhibit the character of a man perfectly just, it 
is necessary that his virtue should be stripped 
of all external re dations, so that by 
others he should be reckoned a wicked person, 
should be mocked, μαστιγώσεται, σατρεβλωσεται, 
δεδησεται, ἐκκαυθήσεται τω οφθαλμω" τελευτῶν, π'αν- 
re κακα σπάθων, avacxivdvasvencerai—scourged, 
tortured, bound, have both his eyes burnt out ; 
and at last, having suffered all kinds of evils, be 
cut in pieces as a sacrifice, or (as some think 
the Greek word signifies) + be hung up or cru- 
cified ! " 

V. In Kal, to break in upon very much, so to 
violate, or profane eminently. Proy. xxv. 23, 
The north wind 55.nn will break in upon the 
rain; Where Symmachus dave disperseth, 
Vulg. dissipat dissipates ; and the comparison 
requires some such word. Comp. under 37. 
See Gen. xlix. 4. Exod. xx. 25. xxxi. 14. 
Lev. xviii. 21. Ps. Ixxxix. 40. Isa. xxiii. 9. 
Lam. ii. 2. It is applied to the owner’s hand- 
selling or first using of the fruit of a. newly- 
planted vineyard after the expiration: of the 
fourth year, in which it was. consecrated to 
God. Deut. xx. 6. xxviii, 30. Comp. Lev. 
xix. 2325. Jer. xxxi. 5. But 455m Lev. 
xxi. 7, 14, means, I think with Bate, not a 
profane woman, but one who has been violated 
or deflowered. 

Asa N. fem. 755m and ton is used to ex- 
press detestation of a thing, as being profane 
and abominable. Far be it! God forbid! Gen. 
xviii. 25, nwyn > mdm (There would be) 
profaneness to thee from doing, i. 6. it would 
be a profanation for thee to do. So nbn 
Gen. xliv. 7, 17. But 1 Sam. xxiv. 6 or 7%, 
(It would be) profaneness to me from Jehovah, 
ox if I should do this thing, i. e. Jehovah 
would impute it to meas profane. 1 Sam. xxvi. 








* Cited by Grotius, De Verit. Rel. Christ. lib. iv. cap. 
12, not. 12, : 
** AvaoxiwovrAsona, In crucem sete 


d palum toller, 
‘suspensor.’? Hederic. Lex. 1 
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11, ( There would be) profaneness to me from 
Jehovah row from stretching out my hand, &c. 

5mdbn in Hith. ¢o be in great or violent pain or 
anguish of body or mind. occ. Esth. iv. 4; 
where the LX X, ἐταραχίθη was disturbed. As 
‘a N. fem. m>m>n violent or acute pain or an- 
guish of body or mind. oce. Ezek. xxx. 4, 9. 
Nah. ii. 10. Isa. xxi. 3, Therefore my loins are 
filled τυ γτυγτι with acute pain ; pangs have taken 
hold upon me, as the pangs of a woman that 
travaileth. This text clearly shows that the 
reduplicate form bmn takes its meaning from 
the IId sense of 5m above given. 


xr. 

To wear, wear away, tero, detero. That this 
is the radical idea of the V. appears not only 
from the use of it in * Arabic, in which it sig- 
nifies to wear or rub, as a stone upon a stone, 
to scrape, as a currier does the flesh from a 
hide, to excoriate, rub off the skin; but also, 
from the scriptural applications of the Heb. 
word, 

I. As a N. mas. plur. osxdm engraved orna- 
ments which are made by the workman’s con- 
tinually wearing away with his graver the parts 
of the matter to be wrought. oce. Cant. vii. 2. 
I suspect the word to mean “ such thin flexi- 
ble plates of gold or silver, artfully cut through 
and engraven in imitation of lace,” as Dr Shaw, 
Travels, p. 229, mentions to make part of the 
head-dress of the Moorish women. Comp. 
under prn. 

II. Asa N. fem. sing. in reg. nxbm rust of 
copper. So LXX, ws, and Vulg. rubigo. 
+ The rust of copper is nothing but a solution 
or corrosion of the metal by some kind of salt ; 
and it is remarkable, that whereas other metals 
have their peculiar dissolvents, copper is dis- 
solved by all. Even the salts floating in the 
common air are often sufficiently powerful to 
dissolve or corrode it, which appears from the 
zrugo or rust on its surface. occ. Ezek. xxiy. 
6, 11, 12; from which verses, and all the cir- 
cumstances of the parable, it plainly appears 
that nxbm cannot mean merely the scum or 
Sroth of the pot, but must denote its rust, which 
not being removeable by any other means, was 
to be consumed by the fire, and so was a dread- 
ful emblem of Jerusalem’s punishment. 

III. Ina Niph. sense, to be corroded or ulcer- 
ated, to have corrosive ulcers. oce. 2 Chron. 
xvi. 12, And Asa xbm was ulcerated—in his 
feet. This expresses the particular nature of 
his disease, whereas 75m 1 K. xv. 23, only 
says in general that he was diseased. Six, 
‘however, of Dr Kennicott’s codices read 5m 
in Chron. 

IV. Asa N. mas. plur. osxdmn and in reg. 
‘nbn corroding, ulcerous diseases, as 2 Chron. 
xxi. 19, After two years his bowels fell out by 
reason of his disease, so he died Ὁ“ ΤᾺ of ul- 
cers. It occurs also Ps. ciii. 3. Jer. xvi. 4. 

V. Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. sbnn wastings, 
wasting ΟΥ̓ consuming effects, as of famine. occ. 





* See Castell. Lexic. Heptaglott. and Schultens’ Orig. 
Heb. lib. i. cap. 9. 

+ See Boerhaaye’s Chemistry by Shaw, vol. i. p. 91. 
ncte (p). 
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Jer. xiv. 18; where French translat. * Les 
langueurs de la faim.” It is applied to a land 
desolate and waste, vastations. Deut. xxix. 22. 


abn 

Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but asa N. is 
used for several soft, unctuous substances, li- 
quid and solid. 

I. The fat of animals. Gen. iv. 4. Exod. xxiii. 
18. xxix. 13, & al. freq. 

II. The milk of animals. Gen. xviii. 8. Deut. 
xiv. 21. Prov. xxx. 33, & al. freq. Hence 
Gr. argos, Lat. albus, white. 

111. The fat, the most nutritious part, of the 
land. Gen. xlv. 18. 

IV. The richest and best part of oil and wine. 
Num. xviii. 12. 
V. The finest and most nutritious part of wheat. 
Ps. lxxxi. 17. exlvii, 14. Comp. Deut. 

xxxii. 14. 

VI. Asa N. fem. pxadn galbanum, so LX X, 
χαλβανη, and Vulg. galbanum; both which 
names are evidently derived from the Heb. as 
the gum itself was probably brought from the 
east by the Phenicians to the Greeks.* “ A 
gum issuing from the stem of an umbelliferous 
plant, growing in Persia aad many parts of 
Africa,— Galbanum is soft like wax (a fat sub- 
stance, says + Brookes), and, when fresh 
drawn, white ; but it afterwards becomes yel- 
lowish or reddish. It is of a strong smell, of 
an acrid and bitterish taste, it is + eau in 
the manner of a resin, and soluble in water 
like gum.” According to this description the 
name 325m might not improbably be com- 

ounded of abm fat, and 13 white. But 
Michaelis (Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 753, 
whom see) prefers the composition of it from 
a5m milk or gum (for the Syriac uses the N. in 
both senses), and 125 white, as being the white 
milk or gum of the ferula, or fennel-giant plant. 
Once, Exod. xxx. 34. 

Der. Hence the ancient Gaulish or Celtic halb 
or - galb, which, as Suetonius informs us, (in 
Galba, cap. 3.) signified very fat, from which 
circumstance an ancestor of the emperor Galba 
is said to have had his name, and left it to his 
descendants. Hence also the Eng. calf. See 
Junius, Etymol. Anglican. in Calf. 


or 
Occurs not as a verb in Hebrew, but in Syriac 
signifies, to creep, creep in, creep or come on 
insensibly, or by degrees. The Syriac version 
uses the participle 1» ΤΟΥΤῚ for ενδυνοντες creep- 
ing into. 2 Tim. iii. 6. 

Asa N. 15m. 

I. The name ofan animal, the weazle; so LX X, 
γαλη, and Vulg. mustela. It seems to have 
its Hebrew name from its insidious creeping 
manner. Thus there is a species of this ani- 
mal called in Latin furo, furus, and furunculus, 
from fur a thief. occ. Lev. xi. 29. 

11. Time, which slides away insensibly ; as the 
poet, 





* New and Complete Dictionary of Arts and Sci- 
ences, τα. 

+ Nat. Hist. vol. vi. p. 82. 

# * Gap, Caxs, en Bas-Breton signifie un homme 
gros et gras.” GERELIN, Monde Primitif; Dise. Prelim. 
tom. Υ, Ρ. Xxix, . 
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Tempora labuntar, tacitisque senescimus annis, 
Time glides away, and silent fiow the years 
That bring old age. 

So Ovid, Metam. lib. x. lin. 519, 


Labitur occulte, fallitque volatilis aetas. 
Time slips our notice, and unheeded flies. 


It is used for the age of man, or time of his life. 
oce. Job xi. 17. Ps. xxxix. 6. 

III. Transient, transitory. occ. Ps. lxxxix. 48. 
“ς Remember how transitory I am; unto what 
vanity thou hast created all the sonnes of Adam.” 
Ainsworth. 

IV. This transitory world. océ. Ps. xvii. 14, 
xlix. 2 
The above are all the passages wherein the 
word occurs. Aquila and Symmachus render 
it, Ps. xlix. 2, ideally, by xaradvcw a going 
down or retreat. 

Der. To glide. Qu? eld, old, elder, alderman, 
(i. e. elderman). 

Tbr 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 
In general, to be or make faint, or languid, to 
labour or toil to faintness or languor, κάμνω, la- 
boro. The LX X have frequently rendered it 
by weve, which well expresses its import. 

I. In Kal, to be languid, weak. Jud. xvi. 7, 11, 
17; in which three passages the LX X render 
smn by ἀσθενησω I shall be weak; so the 
Vulg. in the two former by infirmus ero, but 
in the last by deficiam 7 shall fail, faint. Comp. 
1 K. xxii. 34. 2 Chron. xviii. 33. Isa. xiy. 10. 

II. In Kal, to be languid, weak or infirm, as by 
sickness, to be sick, diseased. Gen. x\lviii. 1. 
1 K. xiv. 1, & al. freq. 

In Niph. to be made, or become weak or sich. 
Dan. viii. 27. Comp. Ezek. xxxiv. 4, 16; 
and observe, that in the two last passages it is 
opposed to pin strengthening. In Hiph. to 
make sick. Hos. yii. 5. Prov. xiii. 12. In 
Hith. to become sick. occ. 2 Sam. xiii. 2. 
Also, to make oneself sick, i. e. behave as a sick 
person. occ. 2 Sam. xiii. 5,6. As aN. dn 
sickness, infirmity. Deut. vii. 15. xxviii. 59, 61, 
& al. freq. >mm the same. Exod. xv. 26. 
xxiii. 25, & al. freq. : 

IIJ. In Kal, to be faint in mind, afflicted, sorry, 
concerned, grieved. 1 Sam. xxii. 8. Jer. v. 3. 
So in Niph. Amos yi. 6. Asa particip. Ben- 
oni fem. in Kal, used in an active sense, 
making sorrowful, grieving, afflictive. Eccles. v. 
12, 15. Comp. Prov. xiii. 13, In Hiph. to 
cause to grieve, to afflict. Isa. liii. 10, ssn 
“he hath put him to grief.” Eng. translat. 
where observe that the inal * is substituted for 
it~ One, however, of Dr Kennieott’s codices 
reads 15m, as one more did originally. 

IV. In Kal, to be faint with labour, to labour 
even to faintness. Lam. iv. 6. So LXX, 
sxoveray. Also, to perform with great labour 
even to weariness and faintness. Thus ascribed 
ἀνθρωποπαόως to God, Deut. xxix. 22, All the 
plagues of that land, and the vastations t5n swe 
12 its which Jehovah hath laboured, labori- 
ously inflicted, or wearied himself in inflicting, 
upon it. So perhaps in Hiph. or Huph. Mic. 
vi. 13, And even Isnsoriq am faint or wearied 
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with smiting thee. In Niph. to become fuin 
with labour. Jer. xii. 13. 
V. Asa N. sr an ornament curiously wrought 
with great labour and pains, 


** While the pale artist plies his sickly trade.” 


oce. Proy. xxv. 12, Fem. in reg. myn the 
same. occ. Hos. ii. 13 or 1. 
VI. op bn to make the countenance faint or 
languid, in opposition, I suppose, to its being 
pin firm, steady, as Ezek. ili. 8, denotes to 
prevail over a person by importunate supplica- 
tion, i. e. to put him out of countenance, as it 
were, by one’s importunity, and make him 
ashamed to deny one. Comp. wa. It very 
nearly answers the Gr. δυσώσειν, which Scapula 
explains by “ pudore afficio tali, quo efficitur, 
ut is, a quo aliquid peto, ne obtueri quidem 
me possit, nedum id denegare.” Exod. xxxii. 
11. Job xi. 19. Ps. exix. 5, & al. freq. 
ort 
To catch at or up, to seize eagerly or hastily. 
Once, 1 K. xx. 33, And they made haste voor 
y2n7 and eagerly caught at or up what (came) 
Srom him. So the Targum mem xmmpon they 
caught ἐξ from him; LXX, ἀνελεξαντο σὸν λόγον 
tx σου oroueros avrov, and Vulg. rapuerunt 
verbum de ore ejus, they caught the word out 
of his mouth. 
Der. To clutch, hilt, hold. 


OTT 
s Ns. -o5n and x>55n. 
riliterals. 

port 

This root, as it stands in the Lexicons, seems 
one of the most difficult in the Heb Bible: 
but this difficulty has, I apprehend, principally 
arisen from assigning to it senses taken from 
the dialectical languages, but which, on a close 
examination, it does not appear to have in the 
Hebrew. Thus from the rabbinical Chaldee 
and the Syriac, it has been supposed to denote 
being solid, thriving, healthy, in Job xxxix. 4. 
158. xxxviii. 16; and from the Targum sup- 
posed to be supported by the Syriac, to signify 
the yolk of an eyg, in Job vi. 6. I think the 
radical or leading idea of the word is ἐο break, 
break off, or away. 

I. To break, or be broken away. oce. Job xxxix. 
4, Speaking of the hinds, ver. 3, They bow 
themselves, they bring or burst forth their young, 
they cast out their sorrows, ver. 4, Di1%)2 \A>T 
their young ones break away, either from the 
womb (alluding to their vigorous efforts even 
before they are brought forth), or from their 
dams almost as soon as dropt, as not needing 
their farther care ; thus it follows in the text, 
they grow up or thrive with corn, they go forth 
and return not unto them. 'The LXX render 
ΌΤΙ in this passage by «πορῥηξουσιν will break 
away, the Vulg. by separantur are separated. 

Il. In Hiph. to break, or break in pieces, as it 
were, by sickness. occ. Isa. xxxviil. 16, Thou 
hast both broken me ( Vulg. corripies thou wilt 
chastise) and revived or recovered me. ‘This 
kind of expression is very agreeable to the 
scriptural style. Comp. ver. 13. Deut. xxxii. 
39. 1} Sam. ii. 6. Job ν. 18. Hos. vi. 1. 
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III. Asa N. nydrnand o5n, pl. mindn a dream, 
which usually consists of broken parts or frag- 
ments of ideas or images which had been re- 
ceived by our senses, particularly by our sight, 
while awake. That this is a just description 
of a dream will be evident to any one who will 
consider and compare it with the experience 
of himself and others.* freq. occ. Job vi. 6, 
Can that which is insipid be eaten without salt ? 
Or is there any taste (or wisdom) ΤΥΥΔ ΤΙ 3 
in the drivel of dreams? In which words I 
think Job means not only to brand the futility 
of Eliphaz’s preceding discourse in general, 
but particularly alludes to the dream or night- 
vision he had mentioned ch. iv. 13, &e. And 
to account for the sarcastic harshness of Job’s 
expression, it must be considered that his an- 
ger was greatly inflamed by the cruel insinua- 
tions of Eliphaz concerning the cause of his 
bitter suffermgs. The LXX explain .3 
nindn by ev payaos xevois in vain words, which 
preserves the sense, though certainly not the 
precise ideas of the Hebrew terms. Hence as 
a verb in Kal, οὔτι to dream. Gen. xxviii. 12. 
Isa xxix. 8, & al. freq. As a particip. mas. 
plur. in Hiph. ΘΟ ΤΙΣ causing to be dreamed. 
oce. Jer. xxix. 8. 

This word pm is very often applied to those 
supernatural dreams, by which God under the 
Patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations was 
wont to communicate his well to men, and 
which, like the natural ones, often consist- 
ed of broken, discordant images, as may be seen 
in Joseph’s prophetic dreams, Gen. xxxvii ; 
in those of Pharaoh’s butler, Gen. xl; of 
Pharaoh, Gen. xli; of Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. 
ii; and of Daniel, Dan. vii. And from such 
really divine communications the heathen ap- 
pear very early to have had their notion of the 
heavenly,information to be procured from 
dreams. ‘Thus Achilles in the first book of 
the Iliad, lin. 63, advises the Greeks to con- 
sult some ovtigoaodey or dreamer of dreams, add- 


ing 
᾽ 
me eI γὰρ - ove ἐκ Διο; ἐστιν. 


For dreams descend from Jove.t—POPE. 


And in the second book Jupiter employs a de- 
lusive dream to deceive Agamemnon. 

IV. Asa N. mndnx some kind of precious 
stone, an amethyst; so the LXX, and Vul- 
gate. I suspect it means that particular sort 
of amethyst which Brookes (Nat. Hist. vol. νυ. 
p- 137.) describes as “ shining most like a 
earbuncle, and being so hard that they may be 
turned into a sort of diamonds, so as to deceive 
the most skilful lapidaries. In this view the 
Hebrew name ΤΙ ΤΙΝ 4. d. the breaker, will 
refer to the hardness of the stone, as n>: the 
name for the diamond likewise does; see un- 
der obn ΥἹΙ. oce. Exod. xxviii. 19. xxxix. 12. 





'_* The reader may find some good remarks on this cu- 
rious subject, in Dr Hartley’s Observations on Man, vol. 
i. p. 383, &e. - 

+ Where see Pope’s Note. See also Dr Thomas Jack- 
son’s Works, book i. ch. 9, Le Clere’s note on Gen. xy. 
17, and Arnold’s on Ecclus xxxiy, 6, 
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- resurrection to another and a better life. 
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Hort 

Denotes passing, succession after, or in the place 
of, and so change, renewal. 

I. In Kal, intransitively, to pass, pass on, pro- 
ceed. 1 Sam. x. 5. Jobiv. 15. ix. 26. Isa. 
viii. 8. Comp. Job ix. 11. xi. 10. Isa. xxi. 1. 

11. To pass away. Cant. ii. 11, The rain »>r 
15 ἼΝΤΙ passing away, is gone off. Ina Hiph. 
sense, to cause to pass off, or make their exit, 
to abolish. occ. Isa. ii. 18. Comp. Isa. xxiv. 
5. Asa N. or V. infin. used asa N. 1 π 
passing away, perishing. occ. Proy. xxxi. 8, "5 
mdr liable or likely to perish. Comp. under 
tos VI. 11; and observe that our Eng. word 
perish is from the Lat. pereo, which from per 
entirely, and eo to go, very nearly answers to 
the Heb. »5n in this view. 

111. In Kal, transitively, to pass, drive, or 
strike through. Jud. v. 26. Comp. Job xx. 
24, The French say in like manner, passer 
son epée au travers du corps de quelqwun. 
Hence 

IV. As a N. mas. 
knives for killing the victims. 
occ. Ezra i. 9. 

V. In Hiph. to cause one thing to pass away, 
as it were, and another to succeed in its place, 
to substitute one thing for another, so to change. 
Gen. xxxi. 7 bmi and hath changed my 
hire these ten times. So ver. 41. Lev. xxvil. 
10, He shall not \25“>m exchange it (the beast), 
i. e. for money, as in the preceding instances 
of human persons, nor 1s change it, i. e. for 
another beast, as it follows, a good for a bad, 
or a bad for a good ; and if >» 7M he shall 
at all change beast for beast—-Hence asa N. 
nbn. an exchange. occ. Num, xviii. 21, 31; 
where it may be rendered as a particle ἐπ, or, 
as an, exchange for, in lieu of. Also in Hiph. 
to change as one’s garments, substitute others to 
those worn. Gen. xxxv. 2. xli. 14. Asa N. 
fem. pl. ΓΤ and mip‘>n changes as of rai- 
ment. Gen. xly. 22. 2 K. νυ. 5, & al. Also 
in Hiph. to substitute. oec. Isa. ix. 9 or 10, 
The sycamores are cut down, Ὁ ΤῚΣ OTN) but 
we will substitute cedars. This seems more 
simple than our common translation, “ we 
will change them into cedars.” Asa N. fem. 
plur. mis>m substitutions or successions of 
some in the room of, or after, others. Succes- 
sive attacks. Job x. 17. Courses, ‘Lat. vices. 
1 K. ν. 14 οὐ 28. Changes, either of fortune 
as we speak, or of heart and life. occ. Psal. 
lv. 20. 

VI. In Hiph. to renew, or be renewed. Isa. xl. 
31. xli. 1. Job xxix. 20. 

VII. Spoken of vegetables. In Kal, to be re- 
newed, to sprout or spring afresh, Ps. xe. 5, 6. 
So in Hiph. Job xiv. 7, where LXX, ἐπαν- 
énocs; whence at the 14th verse Job applies 
the N. fem. in reg. na‘>m to a renovation, as 
of a tree cut down, i. 6. to a reviviscence, ΟΥ̓ 

The 

question at the beginning of the verse, If a 

man die, shall he live again? does not denote 

any doubt on the part of Job, for see ch. xix. 

25, &e. but is an expression of joyful admira- 

tion like that of Solomon, 1 Kings viii. 27. 
Comp. Mr Peters’s Dissertation on Job, p- 


lur. oso stabbing 
Vulg. cultri. 
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194, &c. The LXX excellently explain 
smpsor NID τὸ by ἕως πάλιν EVO Las tall Iam 
made again or anew. 

VIII. AsaN. fem. pl. ΓΘ ΤΠ looks of hair 
on the head, which are continually changing, or 
renewing, the old hairs naturally falling off, 
and new ones succeeding in their room, in 
which respect they differ from the hairs of the 
beard. Comp. under yp1 11. occ. Jud. xiv. 
13, 19. 

IX. Chald. Of time, ¢o pass, or be renewed. 
oce. Dan. iv. 13, 20, 22, 29 ; or, 16, 23, 25, 32. 

From Heb. τι, the caliphs, Mahomet’s suc- 
cessors, ultimately had their title. 

yon 7 

I. To loose, set loose, loosen, disengage, draw out 
or off; χάλασαι, as stones from a building, Ley. 
xiv. 40, 43.—a shoe from the foot. Deut. xxv. 
9,10. AsaN. fem. pon a loose robe or 
garment, or rather spoil drawn or stript off an 
enemy. occ. Jud. xiv. 19. 2 Sam. ii. 2]. As 
a N. fem. plur. nixdmn either loose robes or 
garments, or rather such garments as are worn 
only on particular occasions, and are therefore 
eontinually put off. occ. Isa. iii. 22. Zech. 
iii. 4.. In the latter passage it seems to denote 
the high-priest’s robes, which were worn only 
on solemn occasions (LX X, szodnen robes 
reaching down to the feet) ; in the former, some 
kind of cloak, burnoose, or curdée, which last, 
says Lady M. W. Montague, is “a loose robe, 
they (the Turkish women) throw off or put 
on, according to the weather, being of rich 
brocade, either lined with ermine, or sables.”* 
If the Jewish ladies used such, no wonder the 
prophet mentions them among the ornaments 
they were proud of. 

11. To loosen, let loose, let down, draw out, as 
whales do their dugs to their young. Lam. iv. 
3. See Bochart, vol. ii. 46, &c. . 

III. In Hiph. to loose, loosen, make easily pliant 
and flexible, as the bones in their sockets, or 
joiuts, which is the consequence of a well-fed 
succulent body. occ. Isa. lviii. 11. So the 
LXX render it σιανθησεται shall be fat, Vulg. 
liberabit shall make free or pliant. Comp. Job 
xxi. 94, Prov. xv. 30. 

IV. In Kal, to disengage oneself, to withdraw. 
oce. Hos. v. 6. ; 

V. To set loose, or free from danger or trouble, 
to deliver. Ps. vi. 5. xviii. 20, & al. 

VI. To free from encumbrance, expedite, as a 
soldier preparing for battle. It occurs asa 
particip. paoul. Num, xxxi. 5. xxxii. 21, & al. 
In Josh. iv. 13, the LX X render it by ευζωνοι 
ready prepared. So Symmachus in Isa. xv. 
4, Vulg. expediti. In Niph. to be thus dis- 
encumbered or expedite. Num. xxxii. 17, & al. 
In Hiph. to make thus expedite. Num. xxxi. 

Michaelis however (Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. 
p- 797.) thinks that the word, when applied 
in a military sense, rather denotes the drawing 
out, draughting, or selecting men for service ; 
and it must be confessed that this interpreta- 
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* Letters, vol. ii, p. 13, 14, 
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tion excellently suits Num. xxxi. 3. xxxii. 17, 
21, 27, 29, 30, 32, compared with Josh. iv. 
13. So Aquila in Deut. iii, 18, renders 
ozion by sénenuevo: draughted. 

II. Asa N. mas. plur. o-ysn the loins, the 
lower part of the back, extending the length of 
the five lower vertebre of the spine, and con- 
tained between the ribs and the os sacrum, 
called o»x5n because free from ribs, and more 
flexible than the upper part of the body. Gen. 
xxxy. 11. Isa. xxxil. 11. Jer. xxx. 6. Comp. 
Isa, xv. 4, “ the very loins.” Bp. Lowth. 

Der. Lat. laxo, whence lax, relax, relaxation, 
&c. Lat. luo, whence Eng. luxate, luxation, 
Lat. duxus, Qu? whence luxury, &c. Lat. lassus, 
whence Eng. lassitude, lazy. Eng. loose, Qu? 


prt 
The radical idea seems to be, smooth, even, equa- 
8. 

I. To be smooth. As a participial N. pon 
smooth as opposed to syw hairy, rough, oce. - 
Gen. xxvii. 16. Asa N. fem. in reg. npon 
a smooth part. oce, Gen. xxvii. 16. Asa N. 
mas. plur. in reg. sp>m smooth. Spoken of 
stones or pebbles. occ. 1 Sam. xvii. 40. Isa. 
lyii. 6. 1 understand the former part of this 
verse parenthetically, (Jn or among the smooth 
stones of the valley [as 5m) means in the pre- 
ceding verse] shall be thy portion ; they, they are 
thy lot.) i. e. As thou hast slain the innoeent 
children to thy idols in the valleys, so in the 
valleys likewise thou shalt be slain and buried. 
Comp. Lev. xxvi. 30. Ezek. vi. 4, 5, 13. As 
a N. fem. plur. npn smooth, slippery places. 
oce. Psal. lxxiii. 18, where Jerome, in lubrico 
in a slippery place, and Symmachus to the same 
purport, εν ολίσθῳ, smooth. In Hiph. to make 
smooth. Isa. xli. 7. 

II. As a verb in Kal, to be smooth, as words, 
Ps. ly. 22. comp. underxnnm II Asa N. 
fem. plur. mip>m smooth, agreeable words, or 
things. Isa. xxx. 10, Speak unto us smooth 
things. “ Maauxa Ψψευδη, soft lies.” Euripides, 
cited by Wetstein on John vi. 60. Compare 
Ezek. xii. 24. As averb in Hiph. joined 
with pw) thetongue, Psal. ν. 10. Prov. xxviii 
23; or with o»nx words, Prov. ii. 16. vii. 5; 
it properly denotes smoothing the tongue or 
words, and refers to the glibness as well as the 
agreeubleness of one’s speech. Itis used abso- 
lutely, to smooth, speak smoothly, flatter. occ. 
Prov. xxix. 5. As a N. pom smooth: or 
smoothness joined with mp the mouth, Prov. 
xxvi. 28 ;—with snpw the lips, Prov. vii. 21. 
Comp. Psal. xii. 3, 4;—with qn the palate. 
Proy. vy. 3. As a N. fem. in reg. npn 
leroy ees joined with yw the tongue, Prov. 
vi. 24. 

III. It is spoken of internal smoothing, soothing 
or flattery, where no audible words are used. 
Psal. xxxvi. 3, For ὮΝ pom he sootheth, 
or dealeth smoothly with himself in his own 
eyes as to finding out his iniquity, to detest (it) 


«© Nor self-abhorrent looks within 
To view the measure of his sin.” 


Thus Mr Merrick, who in his Annotation 
confirms the interpretation here given. 


won 


IV. In Kal, to divide in an even, exact, regular 
manner. Gen. xlix. 27. Deut. iv. 19. Josh. 
xviii. 5. Jud. v. 30, & al. freq. Also, ἐο re- 
ceive such a division or share. Josh. xviii. 2. 
2 Sam. xix. 29. Prov. xvii. 2. xxix. 24. Jer. 
xxxvii. 12;—to receive a share or portion 
from thence, i. e. from the land of Benjamin 
last mentioned, in the midst of the people. To 
this purpose both the Targum and Vulg. and 
this seems a much better and easier sense than 
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red to the prosperous state of the king of Ba- 
bylon ; and an instance not unlike to his cast- 
ing lots upon nations, we have Ezek. xxi. 21, 
22, or 26, 27. Or shall we partly adopt Vi- 
tringa’s interpretation, Isa. xiv. 12, and ren- 
der the words,—who didst subdue those that 
were over nations ; thus making by equivalent 
to Sy ἼΣΝ, Isa. xxii. 15? Comp. 1 K. iv. 6. 
The above cited are all the texts wherein the 
root occurs. 


either of those given in the text and mar-| DT 


gin of our translation. Comp. Dr Blayney 
on the place. In Niph. to be regularly divided. 
See Num. xxvi. 53, 55, 56. Isa. xxxiv. 17. 
Amos vii. 17. As Ns. pon and fem. mpdon 
an exact regular division, part or portion. Gen. 
xiv. 24. 2 Kings ix. 26, & al. freq. Lam. iv. 
16, ppbm mim 25 the face or presence of Je- 
hovah (was) their portion. So LXX, προσω- 
σὸν Κυρίου users αὐτων. Comp. Num. xviii. 20, 
and see Dr Blayney on Lam. Asa N. fem. 
np>mn a regular division of persons, or a com- 
pany, or course of persons so divided. 1 Chron. 
xxyli. 2, 4, & al. freq. 

In the explanation of this root I am much in- 
debted to Schultens’s MS. Origines Hebraic, 
and with him observe that this sense of divid- 
ing exacily and by rule affords a noble image, 
and heightens the dignity and beauty of this 
verb, with all its applications under this 
head. 

p>opom occurs not as a verb in this reduplicate 
form, but as a N, fem. plur. myp>pdn. 

I. Great smoothness or slipperiness. occ. Psal. 
xxxy. 6. Jer. xxiii 12. 

11. Great smoothnesses of speech, great adula- 
tions or flatteries. occ. Dan. xi. 21, 34. 

Der. Lat. calz, Eng. chalk from its smooth- 
ness. Lat. calculus a pebble, whence Eng. 
calculate, calculation. 


wort 
To throw or cast down, projecit, dejecit, 
“ stravit, projecit (e. g. humi), to lay along, 
throw down (as on the ground).” Michaelis ; 
who remarks that the Arabic pm denotes the 
sod, stratum which is Jaid or spread under the 
camel’s packsaddle (namely to prevent his 
back being hurt, comp. Castell in pbm), and 
as a verb to spread such a sod on a camel, 
“ stravit camelum.” 

I. In Kal, to cast down, subdue, as in battle. 
oec. Exod. xvii. 13. Asa N. fem. Στ a 
being cast down or subdued, a defeat, strages. 

‘ oce. Exod. xxxii. 18; where it is opposed to 
i132 victory. As a participial N. wn cast 
down, defeated, as opposed to 3723 strong for 
war. oce. Joel iii. or iv. 10. 

IJ. In Niph. sense, to be cast down, as a dead 
man on the ground. occ. Job xly. 10. 

111. Yo cast, or cast down, i. 6. lots. The 
Hebrew word for lots being understood, as it 
is after 5 rt to eause to fall, Josh. xxiii. 4. 
Ps. Ixxviii. 55. Ezek. xviii. 29. oce. Isa. xiv. 
12, How art thou fallen from heaven, O Luci- 

Jer, son of the morning ! How art thou cut down 
to the earth, o»a Sy wn who didst cast (lots) 
upon nations! ‘The structure of the sentence 
requires that these last words should be refer- 





I. In Kal, intransitively, to be, or grow warm 
or hot. Gen. xviii.1]. Exod. xvi. 21, wawnm om 
And the sun grew hot, and it (the manna) 
melted ; not the body or orb of the sun surely, 
but the stream from it. The heart is very 

roperly said to be om hot, whether from anger, 
Deut. xix. 6; or from pungent concern,* Ps. 
xxxix. 4. Also transitively, to warm, heat, as 
by incubation. So LXX, Saayu. occ. Job 
xxxix. 14, where see Schultens and Scott. In 
Niph. to be heated, inflamed. Isa. lvii. 5. om 
ἀν impersonally as 3m) there shall be heat. 

ccles. iv. 11. Comp. 1 Kings i. 1, 2; and 
on om x55 in ver. 1, observe that x55 as well 
as Ἢ is often conversive, as Exod. xl. 37. In 
Hith. to warm oneself, to become hot or warm. 
Job xxxi. 20. As aN. om heat. Gen. viii, 
22. Isa. xviii. 4. Jer. xvii. 8. Also, hot. Josh. 
ix. 12. Asa N. fem. pon and in reg. non 
heat, as that of the wnw which reaches. the 
earth, and from which nothing thereto pertain- 
ing is hid. occ. Ps. xix. 7. Job xxx. 28, I go, 
or am grown, black van xa without the heat, 
namely by his distemper. See Mr Scott’s 
note, and observe from Michaelis’s Recueil de 
Questions, p. 72, that in the elephantiasis, 
which appears to have been Job’s disease, “ At 
first the whole skin becomes red, then of a 
leaden colour, or even quite black.” Comp. 
ver. 30. But 

11. Asa N. fem. nn the solar flame or fire, 
as distinguished both from p 7 the orb of the 
sun, and from ww the light flowing from it. 
And for this latter reason it is, in the only 
three passages where it is used in this sense, 
constantly joined with p35 the white of the 
moon, never with ms the stream from it. occ. 
Cant. vi. 10. Isa. xxiv. 23. xxx. 26, And 
saxn the tient ΓΤ of the white illumined 
disc of the moon shall be as the LicHt mmmn of 
the solar fire, and the Licut pan of the so- 
lar fire shall be seven fold.+ 

III. As aN. om tanned, tawny, or made brown, 
as men are by the heat of the sun, so LXX 
φαιος ; or rather yellowish, like the colour of the 
solar fire, so Vulg. fulvus. occ. Gen. xxx. © 
32, 33, 35, 40 

IV. Asa N. fem, pn and in reg. nian heat, 
i. 6. wrath, rage, which is but too well known 
to quicken the pulse and heat the body. It is 
frequently applied ἀνθρωποπαθως to God as well 
as to man. Gen. xxvii. 44. Deut. ix. 19. 
Ezek. iii. 14, & al. freq. 





τ * See Elsner’s’Observat. Sacr. on Luke xxiv. 32, and 
Merrick’s Annot. on Ps, x. 2. 


+ See Mr Pike’s Philosophia Sacra, p. 57. 
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V. Chald. asa N. fem. xin heat, wrath, fury. 
oce. Dan. iii. 13, 19. xi. 44. 

VI. Asa N. fem. -n and in reg. nan. 

1. Strong inflammatory liquor. Job xxix. 6, When 
I washed my steps with 772M supposed to be put 
for 7XMN, and rendered butter, but seems ra- 
ther to denote wine, being here joined as usual, 
with oil. Comp. Job xxiv. 18; where it is 
mentioned as a curse, that a man should not 
behold the treadings of the vineyards. Hab. ii. 

15, Who puttest tnmn thy strong liquor unto 
him. Comp. Isa. v. 11. Jer. li. 39. Hos. vii. 
5.— The princes began heating, or to be hot, 
with wine ; where LX X ϑυμουσθαι, and Vulg. 
furere, to rage. 

2. Inflammatory poison, as of serpents. Deut. 
xxxli, 24, 33. Psal. lviii. 5. cxl. 4. From Job 
vi. 4, it appears that the art of poisoning arrows 
was very ancient in Arabia. See Mr Scott’s 
note, and comp. Targum on Psal. Ixiv. 4. 
The venenate sagitte poisoned arrows of the 
ancient Mauri or Moors in Africa are men- 
tioned by Horace, lib. i. ode 22, line 3; and 
we are informed, that “the Africans were 
obliged to poison their arrows, in order to de- 
fend themselves from the wild beasts with 
which their country was infested. This poison 
—Pliny tells us, was incurable.” Dacier’s and 
Francis’s note. And that poisoned arrows 
were anciently used by other nations, besides 
the Mauri, may be seen in Grotius, De Jure 
Belli et Pacis. lib. iii. cap. 4, § 16: in Frein- 
shemius’s note on Curtius, lib. ix. cap. 8, 20; 
in Justin, lib. xii. cap. 10, § 2, and Bernecce- 
rus’s note there ; and in Virgil, An. xii. line 
857, 858. 

But perhaps no passage in any heathen author 
so clearly shows the antiquity and make of 
poisoned arrows, as what we read in Homer 
concerning Ulysses, that he went to Ephyra, 
a city of Thessaly, in order to procure deadly 
poison for smearing his brazen-pointed arrows, 
from Ilus, the son of Mermerus, who is said 
to have been descended from Medea and 
Jason ; Odyss. i. line 260, &c. 


Ὥχετο yae κοέχεισε Sons ἐπι vyos Odvecevs, 
SAPMAKON ANAPO®ONON διξημενος, oggee οἱ em 
ΤΟΥΣ ΧΡΙΕΣΘΑΙ XAAKHPEA2———— 


VII. As ἃ Ν, fem. nan a pitcher made of earth 
hardened by heat. oce. Gen. xxi. 14, 15, 19; 
in all which passages the LX X render it by 
aoxos, and the Vulg. by uter, a bottle of skin: 
but this has no apparent connexion with the 
idea of the root; and Dr Shaw, Travels, p. 
241, describes the Moorish women as carrying 
water in a pitcher (an earthen one I suppose he 
means), as well as in a goat’s skin. It is plain 
from Mark xiy. 13. Luke xxii. 10, that earthen 
pitchers, κερωμια, were sometimes used by the 
Jews for carrying water. 

VIII. As a N. mas. plur. on probably 
some images dedicated to the sun or solar fire. 
They are said to be broken or cut down. Lev. 
xxvi. 30. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 7. Ezek. vi. 4, 6. 
And 2 Chron. xxxiv. 4, shows pretty clearly 
of what form, and for what uses they were, 
And they brake down the altars of the Baals, in 
his (Josiah’s) presence ; and the o*12n images 
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which were on high above them, he cut down. 
As the altars were dedicated to Baal, or the 
solar fire, 80, no doubt, were the images like- 
wise. But the images of Baal were of the 
beeve or ox kind, (see under bys III.) often 
made of brass or copper, and heated within for 
the horrid purpose of burning their children 
alive in honour of the sun (see under ἡ X. 
and 45 II.); and such were the pn, or 
sun-images. The word occurs also Isa. xvii. 
8. xxvil. 9. And for the farther illustration 
of 2 Chron. xxxiv. 4, it may be proper to ob- 
serve from the learned Jos. Mede, Works, Ρ. 
391, fol. that the βωμοὶ or altars of the gen- 
tiles, in general, ** were suggesta or scabella 
sculptilium et simulachrorum, idol-stools or 

Sfootstools of their images, in respect of the ac- 
commodation the one had to the other ; which 
was such, as [that] their idols were placed be- 
fore, upon or above. their altars. This may 
appear by—that of St Austin, Hom. vi. De 
Verbis Domini, where he proves from this 
posture [position], that the gentiles took and 
worshipped their idol-statues for gods, because 
they placed them upon their altars. Nam illi 
quod numen habeant et pro numine accipiant 
illam statuam, ara testatur.” Hence Lat. 
caminus a fire-hearth, stove or vent, and Eng, 
chimney. 

IX. Asa N. ppm and mon a wall, see under 
root Nn. 

X. Asa N. ‘nn a husband's father, see under 
ὕΤ ΤΊ. 

onm to be warm. occ. Isa, xlvii. 14. xliv. 16; 
where 4 is substituted for the latter Ὁ. In 
Hith. to make oneself warm, be warmed. occ. 
Job xxxi. 20. 

Hence hummums hot baths, an Arabic word 
brought from Turkey. 

TT : 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. so the idea is un- 
certain, but in Arabic it signifies, inter al. to 
be foul, as water by being troubled or disturbed. 
See Castell. Hence, therefore, and from its 
application in Heb. I suspect that the meaning 
of the root is to disturb, agitate. 

I. Asa N. fem. 7xnn and in reg. nxnn dut- 
ter, which is made by the agitation of the milk 
or cream. Prov. xxx. 33. 2 Sam. xvii. 29, & 
al. The ancient way of making butter in 
Arabia and Palestine was probably nearly the 
same as is still practised by the Bedoween 
Arabs, and Moors in Barbary, and which is 

thus described by Dr Shaw: “ Their method 

of making butter is by putting the milk or cream 
into a goat’s skin turned inside out, which they 
suspend from one side of the tent to the other, 
and then pressing it to and fro in one uniform 
direction, they quickly occasion the separation 
of the unctuous and wheyey parts.” Travels, 
p- 168. So “ the butter of the Moors in the 
empire of Morocco which is bad, is made of 
all the milk (comp. Prov. xxx. 33, above) as it 
comes from the cow, by putting it into a skin 
and shaking it, till the butter separates from 
it.” Stewart’s Journey to Mequinez. And, 
what is more to our purpose, as relating to 
what is still practised in Palestine, Hassel- 
quist, speaking of an encampment of the 
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Arabs, which he found not far from Tiberias, 
at the foot of the mountain or hill where Christ 
preached his sermon, says, “ They made but- 

. ter in a leather bag hung on three poles, erect- 
ed for the purpose, in the form of a cone, and 
drawn to and fro by two women.” Trav. p. 159. 

II. Asa N. fem. ΣΝ ΤΙ seems to denote the 
butter-milk, which as well as the butter is form- 
ed by agitation. Jud. v. 25. (comp. Jud. iy. 
19.) Job xx. 17, He shall not see the streams 
of honey and τ τι butter-milk. Judea is of- 
ten extolled as a a land flowing with milk and 
honey. And the surprise of the mere English 
reader at finding butter-milk mentioned in 
scripture as a dainty liquor will perhaps cease, 
when he is informed, from Stewart’s Journey 
to Mequinez, that the modern Moors, “ are 
so fond of butter-milk, which is their chief des- 
sert, that when they would speak of the extra- 
ordinary sweetness (or agreeableness) of any 
thing, they compare it to that.” See Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. i. p. 281, and for the expla- 
nation of Gen. xviii. 8, p. 322, &c. 

111. As a participial N. fem. plur. nxn or, 
according to the fuller reading of the Complu- 
tensian edition, and of more than seventy of 
Dr Kennicott’s codices, nixmmn, oce. Ps. lv. 
22, The buttered, or buttery (words, butyracea) 
of his mouth were smooth. 

1V. Chald. xnn See under on V. 

“THOTT 

I. Zo desire earnestly, covet. Exod. xx. 14 or 
17. xxxiv. 24, & al. 

11. This word is applied to all sorts of sacred 
things, both of the true and false worship, 
which were to the respective parties eminently 
the objects of their desire and affections. See 
inter al. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 10, 19. Isa. i. 29. 
ii. 16. xliv. 9. lxiv. 11. Lam. i. 10. Ezek. 
xxiv. 21. Dan. xi. 8. Hag. ii. 7, nom 1x2 

. p»am >> and the desire of all nations shall come. 

Since none of the printed editions, nor any of 

Dr Kennicott’s MSS. read nian, with the 

plural }, ntmm must be regarded as the true 

reading ; and I consider the word asa N. fem. 
sing. in regim. (comp. 1 Sam. ix. 20.) refer- 
ring to some one thing or person. And who 
can this be, after that sublime introduction, 

ver. 6, but the Messiah? Comp. Mal. iii. 1. 

And to clear the grammatical construction of 

the text, I remark that it isawell-known He- 

braism for a participle or a verb to agree both 
in number and gender with the latter of two 
connected substantives, though in sense it 

strictly relates to the former. For instances I 

refer to Gen. iv. 10. 1 Sam. ii. 4. Neh. ix. 6. 

Job xxix. 10. Prov. xxix. 25. Isa. xxv. 3. 
Eccles. x. 1 ; But I know of none so nearly 

parallel in construction to Hag. ii. 7, as Jer. 

ii. 34, and 2 Sam. x. 9; for in Jer. the V. 

sxx? precedes the several substantives, and 

agrees in number with the latter ΣΎΝ though 

in sense it refers to the former ot. So in 2 
Samuel the verb rns precedes both the sub- 

stantives, and agrees with the latter Mnndn, 

though it properly relates to the former 528. ἢ 





* Candour, however, requires me to remark, that six 
of Dr Kennicott’s MSS. omit the word ‘25, 
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- And now I am upon this subject, I add that 
Hag. ii. 9, might best be rendered, The latter 
glory of this house shall be greater than. the 
Sormer (glory). So the LXX understood it, 
Διοσι μεγαλη sora: ἡ δοξα cov οἰκου rovrov, ‘H 
ΕΣΧΑΤῊ ὕπερ THN ΠΡΩΤῊΝ ; and that they 
were right appears from ver. 3, Who is left 
among you that saw THIS HOUSE IN HER 
FORMER GLORY? Where observe that Zerub- 
babel’s temple is mentioned as the same with 
that of Solomon, and so in the prophetic style 
might that of Herod, ver. 9, likewise be for 
the same reasons. The Rabbinical distinction 
therefore of a second and a third temple, dif- 
ferent from the first, vanishes, and with it 
another objection against the true interpreta- 
tion of ver. 7. Comp. Bp. Newcome on 
Hag. ii. 7, and his Appendix ; and Dr Camp- 
bell’s note on John it. 20. 


‘From this root the pretended prophet Moham- 


med, or, according to our corrupt pronuncia- 
tion, Mahomet, had his name ; but whether 
this was his original appellation, or whether he 
assumed it after he set up forthe * Messiah of 
the Jews, the Desire of all nations, 1 cannot 
find. It may not however be amiss to tran- 
scribe from the Modern Universal History, 
vol. i. p. 22, the following paragraph, on which 
the reader will make his own reflections. 
« Axgp’at Moraties, Mohammed’s grand- 
father, the seventh day after his birth, made a 
great entertainment, to which he invited the 
principal of the Koreish, who, after the repast, 
desired him to give the infant, he had invited 
them to see, aname. Abd’ al Motalleb im- 
mediately replied, I name this child Moham- 
med. The Koreish grandees, astonished at 
this, asked him again, Whether he would not 
choose to call his grandson by a name that had 
belonged to some one of his family. He an- 
swered, May the Most High glorify in heaven 
him whom he has created on earth! In which 
he seemed to allude to the name Mohammed, 
signifying praised, glorified, &c. ’'Tis worthy 
of observation, that this account of the imposi- 
tion of Mohammed’s name is nothing more than 
an imitation of what St Luke has related on 
a similar oceasion; which is an additional proof, 
that the history of Mohammed, as given us by 
the Arabs, abounds with fictitious circumstances, 
and that the veracity of the Moslem historians, 
in this point at least, is not much to be depend- 
ed upon.” 


TTT 

With a radical, but mutable, 7. 

It occurs not as a verb in Hebrew, but hence 
the verb mn or ‘en in Chald. signifies to hide, 
protect, (see Targum in Prov. xxviii. 26, 27.) 
and xpom in Arabic, to guard, defend, protect 
from evil. See Castell, under vn 

I. As a N. fem. mmin add rn a wall as of a 








* See Lamb’s Synopsis Hist. Eccles. p. 198; Leslie’s 


Short Method with the Jews, § VI.; Jortin’s Remarks 
on Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii. book 3, p. 363, 2d edit. ; 


Kidder’s Messias, part ΠῚ. p. 169; Modern Univ. Hist. 


8vo. vol. xiii. p. 210, 211, and note (Q.) and vol. i, p. 10], 


and note (G.) and p. 116, and compare Boyle’s Diction- 
ary, Article Mauomer, note BB. 
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vity, for shelter, protection or defence. See 
Deut. iii. 5. xxviii. 52: Josh. vi. 5, 20. 1 K. 
iv. 13. Isa. ii: 15. xxii, 10. Jer. i. 18. xy. 
20. 


II. Asa N. mas. in reg. "Τα woman’s father- 
in-law, a husband's father ; so called, I appre- 
hend, from the protection he does or ought to 
afford his daughter-in-law. occ. Gen. xxxviii. 
13, 25. 1 Sam. iv. 19, 21; in all which passa- 
ges it is written stan, the + referring to the root 
TOM as aN in reg. to 77aN, "MN in reg. to AM. 
Asa N. fem. sing. ninn a husband’s mother. 
Ruth i. 14, & al. freq. In this word also the 
termination ΓΛ shows it to be from smn, as 
ninx a sister from Mx, N12 α captivity from 
i152, N1D>D, raiment from mp5, and others. 

DTT 

Asa N. akind of kzard. So LXX, σαυρα, 
and Vulg. lacerta. Once, Lev. xi. 30. In 
Chaldee the V. signifies, to bow down, depress, 
prostrate, and the animal might be called by this 
name, from its being (by reason of the short- 
ness of its legs) always prostrate, as it were. 

In Josh. xy. 54, we have ὕτ τι the name of a 
town in Canaan, perhaps so called from the 
emblematic reptile there worshipped. Compare 
Deut. iv. 18. Wisd. xii. 24. Rom. i. 23. 


ὉΩΤῚ 

I apprehend with Schultens, in his MSS. Ori- 
gines Hebraic, that the radical idea of this 
root, is soft, tender, whence it is applied in 
Hebrew to denote a soft or tender affection of 
the mind. 

As a verb in Kal, to have a soft or tender affec- 
tion, to be moved with tender compassion, to 
compassionate, pity. It is used either abso- 
lutely, 2 Sam. xii. 6. Job vi. 10. Prov. vi. 34. 
Jer. xiii. 14, & al. freq. or with by upon, with 
respect to; see Exod. ii. 6. Deut. xiii. 8. 1 
Sam. xv. 3. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 17. Job xx. 13. 
Mal. iii. 17; or with 5x to towards following; 

. see Isa. ix. 19. Jer. li. 3. 1. 14, 5x toon 5x 
yn do not spare, q. d. have no pity upon, the 
arrow. AsaN. fem. inreg. nnn tender af- 
fection, compassion. occ. Gen. xix. 16. Isa. 
Ixiii. 9. Asa N. mas. $n an object of ten- 
der affection. occ. Ezek. xxiv. 21. 

Hence perhaps the Greek ἀμαλος in the sense 
of soft, tender, and aiuvros bland, hind. 

]7277 See under on VIII. 


D?aTT 
I. In Kal, ἐο cast, pluck, or force off or away, 
either from others or oneself, deripere, excu- 
tere. Job xy. 33, pm he shall cast off his un- 
ripe grape as the vine. Lam. ii. 6. And he 
hath forced or violently taken away his (i. e. 
Israel’s, comp. ver. 5.) hedges as (that of ) a 
garden. Comp. ver. 8. Isa. v. 5. Used ab- 
solutely, or with the noun which should fol- 
low understood, Jer. xxii. 3, ΘΠ 5x do 
not force or take away (i. e. any thing) by vio- 
lence. Do no violence, English translation. 
Proy. viii. 36, And he who hates me ww>3 DAN 


casts away his life, or himself; but compare |. 


Sense III. Ezek. xxii. 26. Her priests 
‘Nain wnn have cast off (LXX, nberncay 
have rejected, Vulg. contempserunt have de- 
spised) my law. So Zeph. iii. 4. In Niph. to 
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be stripped by violence. occ. Jer. xiii. 22, The 
soles of thy feet are stripped, i. e. of thy sandals, 
as persons going into captivity. Comp. Isa. 
xx. 2—4. Jer. ii. 25. 

II. Asa N. pnn violent rapine, injustice done 
by violence, outrage, violence. Gen. vi. 11, And 
the earth was filled with violence, rapine, or 
outrage. The heathen had a traditional 
knowledge of this truth. So Ovid of the 
times not long preceding the deluge, Metam. 
lib. i. fab. 8. lin. 2. 


Qua terra patet, fera regnat Erinnys. 
“ Throughout the eurth, the fell* Erinnys reigns. 





Comp. under mrt III. 

See Jud. ix. 24. 1 Chron. xii. 17. Psal. xi. 5. 
xxv. 19. Jer. li. 35. Hence 

III. Injustice, wrong, damage in general. Gen. 
xvi. 5. Exod. xxiii. 1, pam ty @ witness of in- 
justice, i. 6. an unjust witness. Prov. xxvi. 6, 
mw van drinking down damage, i. 6. having 
enough of it. Comp. under pnw. And from 
this use of the N. we may explain that of the 
verb. Job xxi. 27, The devices (which A ed 
ye wrongfully imagine against me. his last 
text, and those cited under Sense I. are all 
wherein the root occurs as a verb. 

IV. Asa N. pnnn a species of unclean bird. 
“ A night-hawk,” English translat. occ. Lev. 
xi. 16. Deut. xiv. 15. The LXX render it 
yaavea, and Vulg. noctuam. _ I think there- 
fore it was some kind of ow/, and considering 
the radical import of its Hebrew name, it 
might not improbably be that which Hassel- 
quist, Travels, p. 196, describes as “ of the 
size of the common owl, and being very raven- 
ous in Syria; and in the evenings, if the win- 
dows are left open, flying into houses and kill- 
ing infants, unless they are carefully watched, 
wherefore the women are much afraid of it.” 

From Hebrew pnn perhaps χαμψα champsa, 
the ancient Egyptian name of the crocodile, 
Herodot. lib. ii. cap. 69; and by prefixing n, 
Timsah, his modern Egyptian name. Shaw’s 
Travels, p. 408. 

yan | 

To ferment, “ fermentation,” says the New and 
Complete Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, 
“ἐ may be defined a sensible internal motion of 
the constituent parts of a moist, fluid, mixed 
or compound body, by the continuance of 
which motion these particles are gradually re- 
moved from their former situation or combina- 
tion, and again, after some visible separation is 
made, joined together in a different order and 
arrangement.” This definition, if limited 
to vegetables, to which only yan is applied in a 
physical sense, does, I apprehend, very well 
answer that Hebrew word. It is well known 
that intense cold stops all fermentation, and 
that great heat rather weakens than promotes 
it, and that excluding the external air, by a 
close stopped vessel, entirely destroys it; 
whence it is evident, that warm air is a causa 





* So called from £¢s contention, aud feigned to be a 


fury of hell delighting in discord, war, and murder, 


par 


sine qué non, or a necessary assistant cause of 

fermentation. * 

1, To ferment, beleavened, as bread. occ. Exod. 
xii. 34, 39. As a N. ynn ferment, leaven. 
Lev. xxiii: 17. Also as a participle, leavened. 
Exod. xii. 15, & al. freq. As a N. fem. in 
reg. NynN | daar a being fermented. occ. 
Hos. vii. 

IJ. To ferment, as liquors do. It occurs not as 
a V. in this sense, but hence as a N. yon 
vinegar, which is made by strong fermentation. 
Num. vi. 3. Psal. lxix. 22. Prov. x. 26, & al. 
As a particip. paoul. yun sprinkled, as with 
wine in fermentation. occ. Isa. Ixiii. 1. 

IIL yan dda “ farrago subacida gud jumen- 
torum fastidienti stomacho sublevatur. A sub- 
acid, or sourish mixture of provender, to assist 
the stomachs of cattle when they loathe their 
food,” says Bochart, vol. ii. p. 113, and shows 
that the modern Arabs have the same distine- 
tion of sour and sweet provender. occ. Isa. xxx. 
24; where it is promised even to the common 
working cattle, as being both “ palatable and 
wholesome.” Bate. 

IV. In Hith. to be in a ferment as from grief 
or concern, to be soured, fretted, exasperated. 
occ. Ps. lxxiii. 21, "33 ymmn, which the 
French translation excellently renders mon 
ceur s’aigrissoit, my heart was exasperated, 
soured. So in Latin, Plautus, cited by Leigh, 
says, ““ Mea uxor tota in fermento jacet, my 
wife lies all in a ferment ;” and, ““ Ecquid habet 
acetum in pectore? Has he any vinegar in his 
breast ?” As a participle Benoni in Kal, ymin 
souring or fretting others, aigrissant. oce. Ps. 
Ixxi. 4. As a particip. paoul. pin soured, 
Sretted, exasperated, grieved, aigri. occ. Isa. i. 
17, γ ΩΤ wx prosper the grieved, promote his 
advantage and comfort. 

TTT 

n Kal, to withdraw, retire. So Aquila ἐκλινεν, 
and Vulg. declinaverat. occ. Cant. y.6. In 
Hith. to withdraw oneself. oce. Jer. xxxi. 22, 
where the LXX ασοσσρεψεις ; wilt thou turn 
away 9 And observe that ;pnnnn is with the 
} paragogic for spmmnnn. For examples of the 
same form, see Ruth ii. 8. iii. 18. Isa. xlv. 10. 
As aN. mas. plur. span oce. Cant. vii. 1 or 
2. It is rendered joints, but from the meaning 
of the verb, from what the spimn are compared 
to, and from the context whieh contains a de- 
scription of the:bride’s dress, I apprehend with 
Mr Harmer, in his Outlines of a New Com. 
mentary on Solomon’s Song, p. 110, that it 
means the concealed dress or coverings of the 
thighs, i. e.-the drawers, such as are still worn 
by the + Moorish and Turkish women of rank. 
—j Lady Mary Wortley Montague, in de- 
seribing her Turkish dress, has, as my author 
observes, most happily, though undesignedly, 
illustrated this as well as other particulars in 
the beginning of this chapter. “ The first 
part of my dress,” says she, “is a pair of 
drawers very full, that reaches to my shoes, 





*. See Boerhaave’s Chemistry by Shaw, vol. ii. p. 117. 
t See Shaw’s Travels, p. 228. Stewart’s Journey to 
Mequinez. 

+ Letters, vol. ii. p. 12. 
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and conceals the legs more modestly than your 
petticoats. They are of a thin rose-coloured 
damask, brocaded with silver flowers.” Corap. 
under xbm I. Dr Chandler, Travels in Asia 
Minor, p. 65, speaks of the oriental dress of 
the ladies, ‘* consisting of large trowsers or 
breeches, which reach to the ancle,” &e. Add- 
ing, “ It is remarkable that the trowsers are 
mentioned in a fragment of Sappho.” * I must 
just add, that Cocceius long ago saw the im~- 
propriety of the common translation of spinn 
spo, and therefore in his Lexicon explained. 
these words by σεριζωματα,---αὐερ ambiunt fe- 
mora tua, what is girded about thy thighs ; and 
in Note Lexie, by περιζωμώσα τὼν οσῴυων cov 
ΟΥ ra παραμηριδια σου, what is girded about thy 
loins, or what covers thy thighs. But drawers, 
as above, seem the right interpretation. 

Watt 

I. In Kal, to disturb, trouble, put into disturb- 
ance or disorder. occ. Jud. xv. 16, With the 
jaw-bone snnmit of the ass, on yan Wn + I 
have put them into the utmost disorder, con- 
turbando conturbaviillos; LX X, εξαλειῴφων εξη- 
asinpe avrous, destroying I have destroyed them ; 
so Vulg. delevi eos; as it follows in the text, 
with the jaw-bone of an.ass ‘mv>71 I have smit- 
ten a thousand men. 

II. In Kal, ¢o trouble, make turbid, as water 
mixed with mud. occ. Hab. iii. 15, ὈΝ aN 
ova troubling the great waters. So ie 
σωαρασσοντῶς. Also in ἃ Niph. sense, to be thus 
troubled or made turbid, as water. oce. Ps. xlvi. 
4. So LXX, εἐσαραχθησαν, and Vulg. turbata 
sunt,—as wine mixed with the lees. oce. Ps. 
Ixxy. 9, where LXX ἀκράτου unmixed, i. e. 
with water, so Vulg. meri. Mr Harmer, Ob- 
servations, vol. i. p. 373, remarks, that “In 
the East they have no casks, but keep their 
wine in pitchers, by which means it is com- 
monly a little thick,” and on Ps. lxxy. 9, he 
observes, p. 375, that “ the turbidness of wine 
makes it very inebriating, and consequently,” 
says he, ““ expressive of the disorder affliction 
brings on the mind.” But I should think that 
the words of the Psalmist contain a farther 
allusion to the intoxicating liquor which used 
to. be given to criminals before their execution, 
and therefore that 4m may relate to the tur- 
bidness of the wine, not only by its mixture 
with the lees, but also with the drugs which 
were put into the cup of malediction, as the 
Jews called it. Comp. Ps. Ix. 4. Isa. li. 17, 
22. See under yp> IV. Targum on Ps. 
Ixxy. 9, and Greek and Eng. Lexicon under 
Keeaw II. 

Ill. Asa N. ὝΙ δὴ epithet or name for wine, 
for its effects in disturbing the faculties both of 
body and mind. occ. Deut. xxxii. 14, And thou 
didst drink the inebriating blood of the grape. 
Isa. xxvii. 2, "mm ὉἽΞ a vineyard of strong 
wine. But Vitringa is of opinion, that in this 
text, and in Deut. xxxii. 14, smn refers to the 
quality of the wine itself, as being readily fer- 





*  Warton’s Theocritus, p. 304. They are now called 
Bean.” 

+ So DOSVVTO Neh. xiii. 30; ONNIMNA Jer. ix. 6 or 7; 
DNS IW Zech. xiii. 9. 
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mentable, and easily depositing its feces, ac- 
cording to the nature of the stronger and more 
generous, and particularly of red wines, which 
latter were anciently, as they still are, most 
esteemed in the eastern countries. See Proy. 
xxiii. 31, and comp. Harmer’s Observations, 
vol. i. p. 374. But observe that the reading 
in Isa. xxvii. 2, is by no means certain; the 
Complutensian edition, Montanus’s by Plan- 
tin, 1572, Walton’s, Foster’s, and many of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices, read smn; but the textual 
reading of the doctor’s Bible after Vander- 
hooght’s, is 1111: the former reading is favour- 
ed by the Syriac Vulgate, the latter by the 
Targum and LXX. Comp. Isa. xxxii. 12. 
Amos y. 11 or 12. ; 

Chald. as Ns. Ἴ τι and xin wine. Ezra vi. 9. 
Dan. y. 1, & al. 

IV. As a N. 4nn is applied to several sub- 
stances from their turbid motion or condition. 

1, Mortar for building. Gen. xi. 8. Comp. 
Exod. i. 14. 

2. Mire of the streets. Isa. x. 6. Comp. Job 
xxx. 19. Mud. Job iv. 19, houses of mud. 
This description of our frail perishing bodies 
receives additional force from remarking, that 
one usual mode of building in the East is li- 
terally with mud dried in the sun, and that of 
course such mud-houses soon decay, and are 
but of short duration. See Harmer’s Observa- 
tions, vol. i. p. 175, &c. 

3. Potter’s clay. Isa. xxix. 16. Jer. xviii. 4. 

4, It appears from Job xxxviii. 14, that they 
anciently used clay instead of wax for sealing, 
as they still do for sealing up doors in Egypt. 
See Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 457. 

5. Asa N. nn bitumen. LXX, ἀσφαλεος. 
A kind of slime usually produced by a turbid 
effervescence from the earth. “ Bitumen, or 
asphaltus, is sometimes gathered under ground 
in brittle masses of a flat inflammable sub- 
stance ; sometimes like a glutinous matter, like 
the pitch which distils from the pine-tree, 
though generally bitumen boils up out of the 
earth, and swims on the surface of the water, 
like a black oil or scum, which thickens to a 
consistency after being exposed a little while 
to the air; and in this form it is found in cer- 
tain springs, and on the waters of the Dead 
Sea, and the lake Asphaltites, which covers 
the ancient valley of Sodom.” Nature Dis- 
played, vol. iii. p. 203, 12mo. edit. occ. Gen. 
xi. 3. xiv. 10. Exod. ii. 3. Hence asa V. 
to daub over, as with bitumen. oce. Exod. ii. 3, 
where. the LXX render the words 4nma 
ΤΙΒΙΞῚ by ασφαλσόσισση, Which is a composition 
of bitumen and pitch, otherwise called pissas- 
phaltum. See Boerhaave’s Chemistry by 
Shaw, vol. i. p. 118, and note (p). 

V. Asa N. inn and “nn an ass male or fe- 
male, (see 2 Sam. xix. 26.) but generally the 
male, so called (however dull and sluggish his 
usual appearance) from his extraordinary tur- 
bulence, when moved by rage or lust. The 
former is perhaps alluded to in Jud. xv. 16, 
cited under sense I. the latter in Ezek. xxiii. 
20. freq. occ. Phornutus informs us, that some 
sacrificed he-asses to Mars, δια ro σαραχωδης 
καὶ γεγονης τῆς ογκωσεως ON account of their 
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turbulent nature and loud braying. De Nat. 
Deor. p. 57, edit. Gale. On 2 K. yi. 25, we 
may remark with Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacr. that 
in like manner when the army of Artaxerxes, 
with which he had invaded the Cadusii, was in 
extreme want of provisions,—»vov κεφαλήν μόλις 
δραχμων tinxovra ὠνιον tives, an ass’s head, could 
hardly be bought for sixty drachms, i. e. about 
forty shillings (as Plutarch relates in Ar- 
taxerxe, tom. i. p. 1023, edit. Xylandri) ; 
whereas Lucian reckons the usual price of an 
ass itself to be no more than twenty-five or 
thirty drachms. 

VI. Asa N. 517m ἃ chomer or homer, the largest 
measure of capacity, in which consequently 
many things were frequently jumbled together. 
It was equal to ten baths or ephahs, and to about 
seventy-five gallons five pints English. (See 
Ezek. xlv. 11, 13, 14.) Exod. viii. 14, They 
gathered them ὈΝΎΥΣΤΙ onan homers (upon) 
homers, i. e. by homerfuls, as Num. xi. 32. 

VIL Asa N. sins the buffalo, so called from 
his ¢urbulent disposition. occ. Deut. xiv. 5. 1 
Kings iv. 23. The Vulg. in both passages 
renders it by bubalus. Dr Shaw, Travels, p. 
417, describes the buffalo, as ‘a sullen, 
malevolent, spiteful animal; being often 
known to pursue the unwary traveller, espe- 
cially if clad in scarlet; as I myself,” says he, 
ἐς have seen ; whom it will not only pursue, 
but, if not prevented by force or flight, it will 
attack and fall upon with great fierceness.” 
Buffon (Nat. Hist. vol. x. p..109, 12mo.) 
says, ““ The buffalo is of a disposition more 
rough and less tractable than the beeve; he 
obeys with more difficulty, he is more violent, 
he is more frequent and impetuous in his 
humours (il a des fantaisies plus brusques et 
plus fréquentes) ; all his habits are gross and 
brutal—his aspect stupidly ferocious.” Another 
sensible * writer observes, that ‘ In general 
the buffalos are inoffensive animals, if undis- 
turbed, as indeed all those that feed upon grass 
are found to be ; but when they are wounded, 
or even but fired at, nothing then can stop their 
Sury ; they then turn up the ground with their fore- 
feet, bellow much louder and more terrible than the 
bull, and make at the object of their resentment 
with irresistible fury.” This animal therefore 
might well be denominated in Hebrew ὙΥΩΤΙ" 
from his remarkable turbulence and fierceness, _ 

But to this interpretation it may be objected, 
Ist, from Bochart, (vol. ii. 910.) that the Gr. 
βουβαλος of the LXX, and the Lat. bubalus 
of the Vulg. do not signify a buffalo, but a kind 
of wild deer (according to Shaw, Travels, p. 
415, comp. 170, the Bekker el washt+). And 
indeed Bochart has sufficiently proved that in 
the ancient Greek writers BovBares or βουβαλις 
signifies an animal of the deer hind; but then 
I must observe that the L.XX, according to 
the Vatican copy, have not the word βουβαλος 
either in Deut. or 1 K. nor do they appear to 
have given any translation at all of our Heb. 





* In the Universal Magazine of Knowledge and Plea. 
sure for October, 1774, p. 184; whose account nearly 
agrees with what Buffon says, vol. x. Ὁ 15, 

t See Encyclopedia Britan, in CAPRA XIV. 6, 
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word; and though in Deut. xiv. 5, according 
to the Alexandrian and University College 
MS. and the Complutensian and Aldine edi- 
tions, βουβαλος answers to \\1M, yet this Gr. 
word seems to have been supplied from the 
Vulg. Latin bubalum; which name might 
probably in common language, to which no 
doubt the author of the Vulgate translation 
conformed, be applied to the buffalos of Egypt 
and the East; since these, though really of a 
different species, do in their appearance very 
much resemble wild bulls; and since Pliny (Nat. 
Hist. lib. viii. cap. 15.) expressly informs us, 
that the unlearned vulgar called the wild bulls 
of Germany bubali. 

A second objection may be, that according to 
Bochart, vol. ii. 973, and Buffon, vol. x. p. 
110, 111, the flesh of the buffalo is scarcely 
eatable, and therefore cannot be supposed to be 
a part of Solomon’s provision, 1 Kings iv. 23. 
In reply to this I observe, Ist, that the buffalo 
has the marks of a beast clean for food, defin- 
ed by Moses, Lev. xi. 3; and 2dly, That 
though “ the flesh of a buffalo does not seem 
so well tasted as beef, being harder and more 
gross,” yet that in our times “ * persons of dis- 
tinction, as well as the common people, and 
even the European merchants eat a great deal 
of it, in the country where that animal 
abounds.” 

sminan 1. To be violently troubled or disturbed, 
as the bowels in grief. occ. Lam. i. 20. ii. 11. 

11. To be very foul, dirty, or the like; (so 
Targ. www) or else, to be very much disor- 
dered, as the countenance with weeping. occ. 
Job xvi. 16, where fourteen of Dr Kennicott’s 
MSS. now read ὙΠ 27, as two more did 
originally. 

Wort 


I. 70 array, set in array. It occurs not asa V. 
in this sense, but as a part. mas. plur. ow*nm 


arrayed, marshalled, in array, or regular order, : 


ordine instructi. occ. Exod. xiii. 18. Josh. i. 
14. iv. 12. Jud. vii. 11. It seems worth ob- 
serving, that in Exod. xiii. four of Dr Kenni- 
cott’s codices read Ὁ τι fully with the 4, so in 
Josh. i. nine, in Josh. iy. three, and in Judges 
vii. one. Exod. xiii. 18, “ And the children of 
Israel came up out of Egypt marching in array. 
—And this their hosts or armies by which they 
came out implies. See ch. vi. 26, and vii. 4.” 
Bate’s translation and note. (So ch. xii. 51.) 
Jud. vii. 11, “ Regular soldiers.” Bate. But 
may it not here rather mean soldiers drawn up 
or formed, as being on guard? The L.XX in 
Jos. i. 14, render it by εὐξωνοι girded ; equipped; 
so Targum throughout by prim; LX X in 
Josh. iv. 12, by decxtvacuevs prepared, array- 
ed; Aquila in Exod. xiii. 18, by ἐνωπλισμένοι 
armed ; so Symmachus by καθωπλίσμενοι ; and 
Vulg. after them by armati. Butas Fuller and 
Michaelis have justly remarked, the Israelites 
when they went out of Egypt were not armed. 
For can we imagine that Pharaoh was such a 
fool as to permit the use of arms to six hundred 





* “Les gens distingues, ainsi que le peuple, et meme 
les merchands d’ Europe, en mangent beaucoup dans les 
pays ou cet animal abonde.” Niebuhr, Description de 
 Arabie, p. 146. a ἀνὲν. 
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thousand men, of military age, and cruelly op- 
pressed. 

II. As Ns. wrn five. Gen. ν. 6, 10.  Plur. 
ownn fifty. Gen. vi. 15,.wstan fifth. Gen. i. 23. 
Fem. mwnn a fifth, fifth part. Gen. xlvii. 24. 
Ley. xxvii. 15. Hence asa V.wnn to take a 

fifth part, quintare. occ. Gen. xli. 34. ; 

This word is first applied to the fifth day of the 
creation, when the world was arrayed or set in 
order for the reception of man and animals. 


Gen. i. 23. 
NTT See under on VI. VII. 


Τ 

ERO kindness, affection. 

I. In Kal, transitively, to have kindness or affec- 
tion for, in this sense to affect. Gen. xlili. 29. 
Exod. xxxili. 19. Num. vi. 25. Deut. vii. 2. 
Isa. xxx. 19. Job xix. 17, snorm “ Though I 
have a tender affection (for her) on account of 
the children of my body.” In Niph. to be gra- 
cious in a passive sense, to meet with kindness 
and goto, oce. Jer. xxii. 23. Prov. xxi. 
10. Isa. xxvi. 10. As a N. qn, plur. fem. 
moon (Ps. lxxvii. 10.) kindness, affection, af- 

fectionate regard. Prov. iii. 34. xili. 15, in 
which passages Ἱ7Τ n> means to exert kindness. 
Affectionate regard is particularly expressed by 
the pleasing and benevolent look of the * eyes. 
Hence that very common Hebrew phrase of 

JSinding yn kindness, affection in the eyes o 
God or man. Gen. vi. 8, xxxii. 5. xlvii. 25, 
al. freq. Also, what procures kindness or af- 

Section from others, grace, gracefulness. Ps. xlv. 
3. (Comp. Luke iv. 23.5 Prov. i. 9. iii. 22.. 
xi. 16, & al. Hence the expression of giving 
the jn of any one in the eyes of another, means 
to make him appear graceful, amiable or accep- 
table in the eyes of that other. Gen. xxxix. 9]. 
Exod, iii. 21. xi. 3. Asa N. pn graceful- 
ness, comeliness. occ. Job xli. 4 or 12, y>4y pn 
the comeliness of his form, i. e. for fighting or 
combat, “ the advantage of his structure both 
for his own security, and for destroying and 
devouring, &c.” Taylor’s Concordance. 


% For war how well adjusted his ad Ὁ 
COTT. 


Asa N. fem. mann kindness, favour. Josh. xi. 
20. Also, a mean of procuring kindness or fa- 
vour. Supplication, deprecation. 1 Kings yiii. 
28, 38, & al. freq. 

II. Asa particle formed with a Ὁ final, oon 

1. Out of mere kindness, gratis. Gen. xxix. 15. 
Exod. xxi. 2. Mal. i. 10, & al. 

2. Causelessly, without any reason. 1 Sam, xix. 
ὅ. xxv. 8]. 

3. Fruitlessly, to no purpose. Prov. i. 17. 

jam I. Transitively, to be very hind or affection- 
ate to, to affect very much. occ. Gen. xxxiii. 5, 
11. 2 Sam. xii. 32. Lam. iv. 16. And ob- 
serve that Gen. xxxiii. 5, may be rendered, 





* Cicero has long ago observed in general, that as na- 
ture has given to the horse and to the lion their ears, 
their tail, their bristles, so she has given to man his eyes, 
to declare the emotions of his mind. Oculos autem Na- 
ὁ et leoni setas, caudam, awres, ad mo- 


tura nobis, wt e 
eclarandos dedit. De Orat, lib. iii. eap. 


tus animorum 


mnt 


The children with, or with regard to, whom the- 
Aleim hath been very kind, or shown great 
kindness to thy servant. ‘To this purpose the 
LXX ca raid ΟἿΣ ἡλεησεν 6 Osos τὸν wade 
gov. As a participle or participial N. ascrib- 
ed only to God pian very hind or affectionate. 
Exod. xxii. 27.. xxxiv. 6, & al. freq. As a 
N. fem. 2m tender affection or kindness. 
oce. Jer. xvi. 13. As a N. mas. plur. 
psn powerful means of procuring favour or 
kindness, earnest supplications, entreaties. Job 
xli. 3, or xl. 22. Ps. xxviii. 2. Prov. xviii. 23, 
& al. freq. So 
II. In Hith. to make oneself an object of kind- 
ness, affection, or mercy, to become suppliant, to 
supplicate. Gen. ΧΙ. 21. 1K. vili. 33, 47, 
al. freq. : 
Der. Perhaps hen, the female of birds, from 
their tender affection to their nestlings. See 
Mat. xxili. 37. 
MTT 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, nm. In 


general, to fix, setile. 
i, 


In Kal, intransitively, to fix, settle, dwell, re- 
main. Isa, xxix. 1, The city (where) 17 7M 
David dwelt ; so Targum xiw, and Montanus, 
mansit remained (comp. 1 Chron. xi. 7, and 
see Vitringa in Isa.) Num. xxxi. 19, And, do 
ye abide without the camp. To settle or pitch, 
as the caterpillar locusts. So Vulg. consi- 
dunt. oce. Nah. iii. 17. Comp. under 3 ITI. 
Jud. xix. 9, pw nim mn, where we may 
understand 5 before the infinitive nyan, “ Be- 
hold, the day (is ready) to pitch—as a traveller 
to pitch his tent” [for the night, namely]. 
Bate’s translation and note. And I own I 
like this better than Mr Harmer’s, “ Zé is 
pitehing time of the day,” meaning when tra- 
vellers in the east pitch their tents ; because I 
do not see how nin can signify pitching 
time. But let the reader consult Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. iii. p. 238, and judge for 
himself. 

II. To fix, be fixed, or pitched, as opposed to 
yD? removing or journeying. Applied to the 
sacred tabernacle, Num. 1. 51 ;—to the peo- 
ple, Num. ix. 18, 20, 22. 

III. Asa N. fem. plur. nyan some places of 
confinement. occ. Jer. xxxvii. 16 ; where one 
of the Hexaplar Versions συγπλεισμον confine- 
ment, Eng. translat. cells, French translat. 
cachots dungeons. 

IV. And most generally, in Kal, to fix one’s 
tent or camp, to encamp, pitch. Gen. xxvi. 17. 
xxxiii, 18. Exod. xiii. 20, & al. freq. This 
word differs from Ὧν as fixing or pitching a 
tent does from spreading it out. Psal. χχχίν. 7 
or 8, The pkg of Jehovah 73M encampeth 
aap round about those that fear him, i. 6. the 
providence of Jehovah himself; for Ps. exxv. 
2, Jehovah is asap round about his people. Of 
this Jacob hada visible exhibition, Gen. xxxii. 
2, when the angels of the Aleim met him ; ver. 
3, and when he saw them, he said, This is 
ONTON Mor the camp or encampment of the 
Aleim, and he called. the name of that place 
(in memorial no doubt of the Aleim who thus 
appeared to him as his protectors) o»»r1m, The 
Encampers. Comp. 2 Kings vi. 16, 17. As 
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a N. mas. or fem. pam, plur. om, or 
TITS an encampment, or camp, or the men, &c. 
belonging to it. See Gen. xxxii. 8, 9. xxxiii. 
6. 1. 9. Exod. xxxii. 26, 27. Hence used for 
a company though not encamped. See I Chr. 
ix. 18, 19. Applied to a swarm of locusts. 
Joel ii. 11. 

Asa N. fem. in reg. nar an encamping. occ. 
2 K. vi. 8. 

V. AsaN. non plur. ons2on and ΤΠ a 
spear or halbert, which on account of its length 
and weight is usually pitched or rested on the 
ground, freq. occ. See 2 Chron. xxiii. 9. Isa. 
ii, 4. Mie. iv. 3. 1 Sam. xxvi. 7; and observe 
on this last text, that we have a similar repre- 
sentation in Homer, Il. x. lin. 150, &c. or line 
170, &e. of Pope’s translation, and that Ho- 
mer particularly mentions the spears being 
stuck upright in the ground near the warriors : 

ἐγχέο δὲ σφιν , 

Och? ἐπι * σαυφρωτηρος ἐλήλατο, 
2 Sam. xxiii. 7, ΓΤ yy “ the [wooden] han- 
dle of a fork—an instrument that is pitched 
down—to throw away the briars with.” Bate’s 
translat. and note. 

In 1 Sam. xviii. 10. xix. 9, we find that Saul 
while (sitting) in his house had a ΓΤ or spear 
in his hand. Was not this by way of sceptre, 
as an ensign of his royal dignity? According 
to that of Justin, lib. xliii. cap. 3, speaking of 

‘the times of Romulus: ‘ Per ea adhuc tempo- 
ra reges hastas pro diademate habebant, quas 
Greci sceptra dixere. In those times the 
hings, instead of a diadem, still carried spears, 
which the Greeks called sceptres.” 

ὯΣΤΤ 

I. In Kal, to embalm, “ impregnate a dead body 
with aromatics, that it may resist putrefaction,” 
(Johnson) condire. So Aquila renders oxo2mi7 
Gen. 1. 3, by aewpar:Zouerwv and Vulg. by con- 
ditorum. occ. Gen.1. 2,3, 26. The Egyptians, at 
least in the time of + Herodotus, used “ to em- 
balm the bodies of their principal people by tak- 
ing out the bowels, drawing out the brains, and 
filling the belly and head with the spices and un- 
guents inwardly, whereas believers only anoint- 
ed (see Mat. xxvi. 12. Mark xvi. 1. Luke xxii. 
56.) and swathed up the bodies with them, and 
sometimes (as 2 Chron. xvi. 14, Comp. chap. 
xxi. 19. Jer. xxxiv. 5.) made fumigations of 
them, outwardly. They who believed the 
resurrection of the body, adds my ¢ author, 
would be apt to think it an abuse to mangle 
and exenterate it after those heathen fashions.” 
Thus John xix. 39, 40, we find that when 
Nicodemus embalmed the body of our blessed 
Lord, he did it by winding or swathing it in 
linen cloths, with the spices, as the custom of the 
Jews, subjoins the Evangelist, is to bury, 
ἐνφταφιαζειν, Which includes the whole prepara- 
tion of the body for interment, and is the very 
word used by the LXX for the Heb. won 











* © These spears had two points ; one with which they 
struck ; the other perhaps blunter, called cavewrne, 
which they stuck into the ground.” Jortin’s Tracts, 
1790, vol. i. p. 380, &e. where there is much more on the 
subject. Ce 

+ See Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 86. 

t Halloway, Letter and Spirit on Gen. 1. 2. 
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Gen. 1. 2. But unless the body of the be- 
lieving Jacob and Joseph were exenterated, ex- 
enterution, pulling or pushing forth, cannot, as I 
once thought it might, be the ideal meaning of 
this Heb. root. 

II. To embalm as the fig-tree doth its s.» or first 
crop of figs, which are very liable to corrupt and 
fail off. Comp. under 25. occ. Cant. il. 13; 
where the context is evidently descriptive not 
of the beginning, but of the end of spring, or 
of the beginning of summer.* For, among 
other marks of the season, it is observed that 
the rain was over and gone, ver. 11; but the 
latter rains in Judea fell sometimes in the mid- 
dle, sometimes towards the end of April, O. S. 
(Comp. under root wp.) The blossoming 
vines are also said ἐο yield their scent; but + 
this they probably do in Judea about two 
months sooner than with us, that is towards 
the end of April, or the beginning of May. 
Now the + boccore, or early figs, are ripe about 
the middle or latterend of June. By the time 
before-mentioned, therefore, the fig-tree must 
have been embalming, 72n, her early figs, or 
‘filling them with that clammy delicious juice 
which is so well known, and is particularly no- 
ticed in scripture, Jud. ix. 11]. 

III. As a N. pon wheat. See under ron. 

IV. Chald. As a N. mas. plur. poon wheat, 
from its peculiar sweetness, as the Heb. name 
p‘on from myn. occ. Ezra vi. 9. vii. 22. 

ITT 
. In Kal, to initiate. occ. Prov. xxii. 6. Asa 
N. mas. plur. in reg. *>*»m initiated, instruct- 

‘ed, that is in the religion and worship of the 
true God. occ. Gen. xiv. 14. 

II. In Kal, to handsel, begin to use, as a private 
house ; which was probably “ wont to be done 
with the solemnity of feasting, praying, and 
singing of psalms. See Neh. xii. 27. Ps. xxx. 
title.” (Clark’s note) to dedicate it. occ. Deut. 
xx. 5, twice. 

III. To dedicate, as a temple or house of God. 
oce. 1 Kings viii. 64. 2 Chron. vii. 5. As a 
N. fem. pr>2n and in reg. (Heb. and Chald.) 

“npon dedication, as of an altar, temple, or 
image. Num. yii. 11, Ezra vi. 16, 17. Dan. 
iii. 2, 3, 

2 Pe 


In Kal and Hiph. to pollute, defile. So LXX, 


Qovoxrovew to defile with blood, μιαινω and worvvw 
to defile, pollute, and Vulg. polluo, maculo, 
contamino. Num. xxxv. 33. Ps. evi. 38. Jer. 
iii. 1, 2,9, & al As a N. mon a polluted 

-wretch, a wicked fellow. Job viii. 13. Isa. ix. 
17. Asa Νὰ fem. 752m pollution (so LXX, 
μολυσμος), profligacy. Eng. translat. ‘ pro- 
faneness.” occ. Jer. xxiii. 15. 

This root is by the Lexicons and translators 
rendered also hypocrite, and hypocrisy. I can- 
not find any passage where it certainly hath 
this meaning, and which may not as well admit 
the sense here given. 





* See Russel, Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 13. 
; x Harmer’s Outlines of a New Commentary, p. 
47, &e. 
t See Shaw’s Travels, p. 144, 342. 
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TOTT 


Der. Knave. 

Patt 

To strangle, suffocate. occ. 2 Sam. xyii. 23. 
Nah. ii. 13. Itis used in the same sense both 
in Syriac and Arabic. See Castell. Asa N. 
pom suffocation, strangling. occ. Job vii. 15. 

Der. Hang, Gr. ayxw, and Lat: ango to suffo- 
cate, whence English anguish. 

or 

It is rendered to spare, pity, or the like ; but as 
in concern or pity the eyelids naturally begin to 
close, and the eyes are half shut, it seems pro- 
perly to denote to wink thus or half-close as do 
the eyes, to-which it is generally applied in 
scripture, with by upon, on account of, tollow- 
ing, as Gen. xly. 20.: Deut. vii. 16. Isa. xiii. 
18, & al. freq. (In 1 Sam. xxiv. 11, sy my eye 
is understood before pnn). But in some pas- 
sages it is applied to the person or being him- 
self, whether God or man, as the verbs, wink, 
connive, are in Eng. though in somewhat a 
different sense. Ps. Ixxii. 13. Jer. xiii. 14. 
xxi. 7. Jon. iv. 10, 11, Thou dy non hast half 
closed thy eyes, i. e. hast been concerned, on 
account of the gourd—and shall not I vinx 
have pity on Nineveh? Observe that in the 
second person sing. imperative mpin Neh. 
xiii. 22. Joel ii. 17, the τ is not radical, but 
paragogic or emphatic. 

‘OTT ' 

Schultens, in his MS. Origines Hebraicz, 
seems to have assigned the true idea of this 
root, namely succulent, abundance, swelling out, 
as it were, and readily overflowing, ““ Uberta- 
tem, vel dicam succositatem ita turgentem, ut 
quam promptissimé fluat.” Comp. Schultens’s 
Comment. on Prov. xxv. 10. This import he 
deduces from that of the Arabic twn, where 
the shin, as usual, is substituted for the Heb. 
samech, and which, according to him, denotes, 
to flow together from all sides, to be confluent, 
affluent, and asa N. is applied to a camel which 
may be continually milked without growing dry ; 
so Twn py is a spring always flowing with 

fresh supplies of water. (Comp. Castell in 
swn.) And it must be confessed that this in- 
terpretation well suits and reconciles the seve- 
ral scriptural applications of the Hebrew ‘tpn, 
which occurs but twice as a verb in passages to 
be produced presently. 

I. Asa N. son turgescence, turgidity, affluence 
or prosperity. occ. Isa. xl. 6, All flesh is grass, 
and all yon its swelling prosperity (L.X X, 
δοξα avbewarov glory of man) as the flower of the 
field ; the grass withereth, the flower 52 fadeth, 
which is evidently opposed to pm (comp. 1 
Peter i. 24.) Prov. xix. 22, The recommenda- 
tion of a man is his affluence. Qu? Of pretend- 
ed or hypocritical piety. Hos. vi. 4, What shall 
Ido to thee, Ephraim? What shall I do to 
thee, Judah ? For p>tpnm your tumid showy 
goodness is as the morning cloud, and as the 
early dew it goeth off: “ The dews of the night,” 
says Dr Shaw,* speaking of Arabia Petrea 
« (as we had the heavens only for our covering; ) 





* Travels, p. 440. 
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would frequently wet us to the skin ; but no 
sooner was the sun risen, and the atmosphere 
a little heated, than the mists were quickly dis- 
persed, and the copious moisture, which the dews 
communicated to ihe sands, would be entirely eva- 
porated.” —Of goodness or bounty. Ps. xxxvi. 
11, qa0m Jw draw out thy exuberant good- 
ness to those who know thee. Comp. Ps. εἶχ. 
12. So 
Asa N. tpn plur. οὐ ΤΟΥΤῚ swelling, abundant 
goodness or kindness, exuberant bounty. See 
Neh. xiii. 14. Ps. xxxiii. 5. Ixxxix. 2. Jer. ii. 
2. freq. occ. Asa N. wor abundantly kind or 
bountiful. It is spoken both of God and man, 
freq. oce. And is with peculiar propriety ap- 
plied to Christ God-man, Ps. xvi. 10.* For 
greater love (as he himself observes, John xy. 
13.) hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends. But (says his apostle, 
Rom... v. 8.) God (Jehovah, who was in 
Christ) commendeth his love towards us, in that 
while we were yet sinners (and as such enemies 
and rebels against God) Christ died for us. 
Hence as a V. in Hith. tpmnn to show oneself 
abundantly kind, good or bountiful. occ. 2 Sam. 
xxii. 26. Ps. xvill. 26. 
11. Asa N. fem. mon a species of unclean 
‘bird, of which we learn from scripture that it 
is a periodical bird, or bird of passage, (Jer. 
viii. 7.) that it has large wings, (Zech. v. 9.) 
and that it rests in p*wy 2 fir- or cedar-trees. 
(Ps. civ. 17.) All these circumstances agree 
to the + stork, which appears to have had the 
name ppm from its remarkable affection to 
‘its young, and from its kindness or piety in 
tending and feeding its parents when grown 
old. Iam aware that this latter fact is by 
some treated as a fable; but I must confess 
when 1 find it asserted by a whole }{ cloud of 
Greek and Roman writers who had abundant 
opportunity to ascertain the truth or falsehood 
of it, and especially by Aristotle and Pliny ; 
and that-among the Greeks in particular it 
passed into a kind of proverb in their applica- 
tion of the V. ἀνσιπελάργειν, and of the nouns 





* Few learned men are ignorant that the controversy 
concerning the true reading of this text was some years 
ago revived. For my own part, when I attentively 
considered not only the precise application which the 
two Apostles, St Peter and St Paul, had made of it to 
the single person of Jesus Christ, Acts ii. 31, 32. xiii. 35, 
37; but also, that in ten printed Hebrew Bibles (includ- 
ing the Eton Copy) and among them in the CoMPLUTEN- 
SIAN, and in eleven printed Hebrew Psalters, all produced 
by the learned Dr Rutherforth, in his letter to Mr (after- 
wards Dr) Kennicott, p. 163, 164, the textual reading was 


TTONM, and that in all the other editions printed with 
masoretical notes, that I had seen, where Ἴ ΤΌΤ was 


in the Text JT‘DOM was the Keri or in the. margin— 
when, I say, I attentively considered all this, [ could not 


help regarding J7‘DT without the second Jod, as the 
true reading in Ps, xvi. 10. And this opinion has been 
since confirmed by the publication of Dr Kennicott’s 
Hebrew Bible, from which it appears that no fewer than 
ONE KRUNDRED AND EIcHTy MSS, and ancient printed edi- 
tions, read JDM singular. And thus the LXX 
translated it TON OZION σου. Comp. Kennicott’s Dis- 
sertat. General. § 17. Syr. and.Vulg. and Michaelis’s In- 
troduct. to N. T. p. 221, 447, Edit. Marsh. 

+ See Shaw’s Travels, p. 409—11, 451; and Bochart, 
vol. iii. 247. 

t See Bochart, vol. iii. 327, &c. 
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ἀντιπελαργια and ἀντιπελαργησις for requiting 
one’s parents, and in their calling laws enfore- 
ing this duty σελαργικοι voxe7—on these autho- 
rities, I say, I cannot help giving credit to 
the fact just mentioned. Besides the passages 
above cited, mt*pm occurs as the name of a 
bird. Lev. ix. 19. Deut. xiv. 18. Job xxxix. 
13. In the first of which texts, and in Ps. οἷν. 
17, the LXX render it by ἐρωδιος, so the 
Vulg. by herodionem and herodii, so Sym- 
machus and Theodotion in Lev. xi. 19. Zech. 
v. 9, and Aquila throughout by ἐρωδιος. Now 
ἐρωδιος is usually interpreted ardea the heron. 
But from Jer. viii. '7, it appears that this can- 
not be the meaning of the Heb. mon for the 
common heron is not a bird of passage. It has 
however so great a resemblance to the stork, 
that it is ranged by naturalists under the same 
genus; and Suidas, with an eye probably to 
the LXX version, explains sedis by 6 εἶδος 
ὀρνέου ὃ πελαργος λεγομένος, ἡ duns AUTH, ἃ Spe- 
cies of bird which is called πελαργος, 1. 6. the 
stork, or one like to it.” And were a reason 
to be required why the LX X, and particularly 
why Aquila, who is known almost constantly 
to aim at expressing in Greek the etymology 
of the Hebrew words, chose rather to render 
itron by ερωδιος than by σελαργος, I should re- 
ply that εἐρωδιος, considered as a derivative from 
sews love, approaches very nearly to the etymo- 
logical meaning of the Heb. name, and denotes 
the most remarkable quality of that bird ; even 
as our Eng. stork, if deduced from the Greek 
σαόργη natural affection, also does. And in this 
respect the stork is contrasted with the ostrich, 
Job xxxix. 13, &c. The wing of the ostriches is 
quivered or fluttered up and down ; (but) is it the 
wing ron of the stork and its plumage? 15 
it, like that, employed in protecting and provid- 
ing for the creature’s offspring? No; for she 
(the hen ostrich) depositeth her eggs on the 
earth, and warmeth them (by incubation) on the 
dust or sand, and forgetteth that the foot may 
crush them, and that the wild beast of the fel 
may break them. Michaelis, in his Supplem. ad 
Lex. Heb. p. 858, absolutely rejects the inter- 
pretation of pm by the stork; “ bt πᾷ 
ly,” says he, ‘ because in Ps. civ. 17, the fir- 
trees are said to be the habitation, domicilium, 
of the von, which is otherwise as to the 
storks. Concerning these, who has not either 
heard or seen, that it is peculiar to them ἕο 
make their nests, nidulari, on the tops of houses ?” 
On this I would remark, first, that the 
Psalmist does not say that the ~ pr makes 
its nest on the fir-trees, but that the fir-trees 
are its house, which may mean no more (to 
borrow the expression of Mr Harmer, Obser- 
vations, vol. iv. p. 175.) than that “ there they 
rest, there they sleep, after the wanderings of 
the day are over.” And Doubdan, as cited by 
the same author, p. 174, positively affirms that 


‘the prodigiously numerous storks, which he 


saw between Canaand Nazareth, in Palestine, 
did ‘in the evening rest on trees,” that is, they 
roosted there. And the Psalmist himself uses 
a different word for the birds in general making 
their nests (12>p*) and the mon having ifs 


TON 


house (ma). But secondly, Dr Shaw, Travels, 
p- 411, says, “‘ The storks breed plentifully in 
Barbary every summer. They make their 
nests with dry twigs of trees, which they place 
upon the highest parts of old ruins and houses, 
in the canals of ancient aqueducts, and fre- 
quently (so very familiar they are by being ne- 
ver molested) upon the very tops of their 
mosques and dwelling-houses. The fir and 
other trees likewise (when these are wanting) 
are a dwelling for the stork, Ps. civ. 17.” The 
reader may find other testimonies to the same 
purport in Scheuchzer’s Physica Sacra, and in 
Mr Merrick’s Annotation on the text. To 
which it may not be amiss to add what 
follows, from No. 171, of The Inspector, a pe- 
riodical paper, published about thirty-five 

ears ago, and ascribed to that eminent natura. 
ist, the late Sir John Hill. The author, after 
having remarked the high antiquity and conti- 
nued tradition of the opinion, that young storks 
requite their parents by tending and supporting 
them when grown old, proceeds thus:— 
«« Among those who have given their relation 
without the ornaments or the exaggerations of 
poetry or fable, is Burcherodde, a Dane ; his 
account is the most full and particular of all, 
and he appears a person of gravity and fidelity. 
He tells us he relates what he has seen. 

“ Storks build, says he, in the prefecture of 
Eyderslede, in the southern part of Juitland ; 
and men may be taught by looking upon them. 
They are large birds, like herons, of a white 
colour, with black wings and red feet. In a 
retired part of Eyderslede, some leagues from 
Tonningen, towards the German Sea, there 
are clusters of trees. Among these they build ; 
and if any creature comes near them in the 
nesting season, which lasts near three months, 
they go out in a body to attack it. The pea- 
sants never hurt them, and they are in no fear 
of them. 

‘«« The two parents feed and guard each brood ; 
one always remaining on it, while the other 
goes for food. They keep the young ones 
much longer in the nest than any other bird ; 
and, after they have led them out of it by day, 
they bring them back at night ; preserving it as 
their natural and proper home. 

“ When they first take out the young, they 
practise them to fly; and they lead them to 
the marshes, and to the hedge sides, pointing 
them out the frogs, and serpents, and lizards, 
which are their proper food; and they will 
seek out toads, which they never eat, and take 
great pains to make the young distinguish 
them.” ‘ This circumstance is countenanced 
by Linnzus, who, mentioning the food of the 
stork, expressly says, that though they eat frogs, 
they avoid toads.’ “In the end of autumn, 
not being able to bear the winter of Denmark, 
they gather ina great body about the sea- 
coasts, as we see swallows do, and go off toge- 
ther ; the old ones leading, the young brood 
in the centre, and a second body of old behind. 
They return in spring, and betake themselves 
in families to their several nests. The people 
of Tonningen, and the neighbouring coasts, 
gather together to see them come; for they 
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are superstitious, and form certain presages 
from the manner of their flight. At this tume 
it is not uncommon to see several of the old birds, 
which are tired and feeble with the long flight, 
supported at times on the backs of the young ; 
and the peasants speak of it as a certainty, that 
many of these are, when they return to their 
home, laid carefully in the old nests, and fed and 
cherished by the young ones, which they reared 
with so much care the spring before.” 

‘ If the account this gentleman gives be singu- 
lar, it is in no part unnatural. We see innu- 
merable instances of .what we call instinct; 
and who shall say this is too great for credit ? 
Who shall lay down the laws to determine 
where the gifts of a Creator to his creatures 
shall stop, or how they shall be limited ?’ 

III. Ina bad sense, asa N. ton denotes the 
turgid exuberance or overflowing of unrestrained 
lust. occ. Levy. xx. 17 

IV. In Kal, it is rendered to νἀ τῳ insult 
with reproaches, or thelike. So LX X avediga, 
and. Vulg. insulto, and thus the V. is often 
used in Chaldee and Syriac ; but in Heb. it 
seems to denote, to wesw another, as it were 
with anger and reproaches, “ turgido fluxu tum 
cordis indignantis, tum oris convitiantis, insec- 
tari vel perfundere.” Schultens. occ. Prov. 
xxy. 10, Asa N. ‘wn is likewise rendered a 
reproach, Proy. xiv. 34; but does not this ra- 
ther belong to the first sense, and should not 
the sentence be translated—And bountifulness 
(is) a sin-offering for nations ? — Consider the 
structure of the words in the two hemistichs : 
and comp. Dan. iv. 24 or 27; and see Schul- 
tens in Proy. 


TIOTT 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, +. 

I. In Kal, with 2 following, to shelter oneself, 
take shelter, in or under. Jud. ix. 15. Ps. 1xi. 
5. Isa. xxx. 2. In the first passage the LX X 
rendered it by ὕὅσοσσηνωι to stand under, in the 
two last by σκεπαξομαι to take shelter. Comp. 
Deut. xxxii. 37. 2 Sam. xxii. 3. Ps. xxxvi. 8. 
lvii. 2. xci. 4.. As a N. fem. min a taking 
shelter. occ. 158. xxx. 3. As Ns. ὉΠ (Isa. 
xxviii. 15.) and monn a shelter, refuge. Job 
xxiv. 8. Isa. xxv. 4. Ps. lxi. 4. civ. 18. In 
the two former of these passages the LX X 
render it by cxsan a shelter, and in the last, to- 
gether with Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodo- 
tion, xaradvyn a refuge. 

II. It is often rendered, to hope or trust in, 
which is taking shelter or refuge mentally. See 
Ps. xvi. 1. xxxiv. 9. Prov. xiv. 32. 

Der. Saxon hus, and Eng. house. 

bon 

I. Kal, to consume, eat up. So LX X, xarederai, 
and Vulg. devorabunt shall devour. occ. Deut. 
xxviii. 38, ma qx Ἴ) ΌΤΙ" the locust shall eat zz 





up. So 

II. As a N. ΌΤΙ a species of insect, devouring 
the fruits of the earth. occ. Ps. Ixxviii. 46. 
Isa. xxxiii. 4. 1 Kings viii. 37. 2 Chron. vi. 
28. Joeli. 4. ii. 25. In the four last-cited 
texts it is distinguished from the »a4x or ἰο- 
cust properly so called, and in Joel i. 4, is 
mentioned as eating up what the other species 


oon 


had left, and therefore might well be called the 
consumer, by way of eminence. But the an- 
cient interpreters are far enough from being 
agreed what particular species Spr signifies. 
The LXX in Chron. and Aquila in Ps. ren- 
der it βρουχος, so Vulg. in Chron. and Isa. 
and Jerome in Ps. bruchus, the chafer, which 
every one knows to be a great devourer of 
leaves of trees. The Syriac version in Joel 
translates it xy ¥, Which Michaelis from the 
Arabic sxx ἃ cricket, so called from the V. 
sxx to chirp, creek, stridere—interprets not 
the common but the mole-cricket, which in its 
grub state is likewise very destructive to corn, 
grass, and other vegetables, by cankering the 
roots on which it feeds. Michaelis, in his 
Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 865 (whom see, ) 
professes himself dubious between the chafer 
and the mole-cricket, but inclines to the former, 
as being much more common and better 
known. 

DDTT 

To shut, shut up, obstruct, occludere. 

I. To shut up, as the mouth of a beast with a 
muzzle, to muzzle. So LXX φιμωώσεις. oce. 
Deut. xxv. 4. On which passage it may be 
remarked, that “ * the natives (of Aleppo) to 
this day religiously observe the ancient custom 
of allowing the oxen employed in separating the 
corn from the straw to eat what they please.” 
And Dr Chandler, Travels in Asia Minor, Ὁ. 
40, observes, that near the ancient Sigéum he 
saw “oxen unmuzzled treading out the corn.” 
Comp. Wolfius’s Cur. Philolog. on 1 Cor. ix. 
9. Asa N. pion a muzzle, capistrum. So 
Symmachus φιμῳ. occ. Ps. xxxix. 2. 

Il. To obstruct, as persons going forward. occ. 
Ezek. xxxix. 11. So Cocceius explains it, 
non patitur transire doth not suffer to pass. 
The L.XX seems to aim at this sense by ren- 
dering it περιοικοδοβρησουσι ro περισσομίον, they 
shall build round the mouth or entrance. 

jon 

To be strong, stout, firm, compact, not easily bro- 
ken. It occurs not as a V. in Kal, but hence, 

I. As Ns. yon strong, stout, &c. Isa. 1. 31. 
Amos ii. 9. yom strong, endowed with strength. 
Ps. Ixxxix. 9. 

II. As a V. in Niph. to be secured or hept 
strongly. occ. Isa. xxiii. 18. As a N. jon 
treasure, or store, so secured. Prov. xv. 6. xxvii. 
24. Jer. xx. 5. Ezek. xxii. 25. Comp. Isa. 
xxxiii. 6. 

III. Chald. as a N. yor strength. oce. Dan. ii. 
37. iv. 27. 

IV. Chald. asa V. in Aphel, ἐο possess, or keep 
strongly or firmly, to retain. So LX Χ κατέχω, 
occ. Dan. vii. 18, 22 

ΠΟΤῚ Chald. 

Occurs not as a V. in the Bible, but from the 
use of the word in the dialectical languages 
‘(see Castell,) the idea seems to be, éo beat, 
pound, or the like. As a N. »pn clay, such as 
potters use. Dan. ii. 33, 34, 41, & al. comp. 
Isa. xli, 25, 





* Russel’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 50. 
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I. In Kal, absolutely, to abate, diminish, be want- 
ing. Gen. viii. 3, 5. xviii. 28. 1 Ki. xvii. 14. 
In Hiph. to cause to fall, or fall short. Isaiah 
xxxil. 6: Also with 1 following, to cause to 
fall short of, make inferior to. occ. Ps. viii. 6. 
Thou hast made him for a little while inferior 
to the Aleim, i. e. to the created Aleim of the 
heathen mentioned ver. 4. So LXX ηλας- 
φσωσῶς αὐτὸν Bouyy ri rag’ ἀγγέλους. Comp. 
Heb. ii. 7, 9. As Ns. spn defect, want. 
Deut. xxviii. 48. Amos iy. 6. s.r nearly 
the same, Jud. xix. 19, 20, & al. pon defect, 
deficiency. oce. Eccles. i. 15. 

Il. To be destitute, to want. Transitively, Deut. 
ii. 7. Ps. xxxiv. 11. Absolutely, Neh. ix. 21. 
In Hiph. the same. Exod. xvi. 18. Also in 
Hiph. with the participle Ὁ following, to cause 
to want, bereave, deprive of: occ. Eccles. iv. 8. 

ΝΟΥ 

The meaning of this root is uncertain. It 
seems however to be related to the following 
Mn, as Noa to Fon, Xin to Aan, &e. In 
Chaldee it signifies to cover. Thus the Tar- 
gums use it in Ith. for being covered, 1 Kings 
xviii. 45. Esth. vii. 8. Isa. xlii. 22. In Kal, 
to cover, conceal, do secretly. Once, 2 Kings 
xvii. 9; where LX X, ἠμφιεσαντο cloaked. It 
appears probable from Ezek. viii. 12, that 
some of the idolatrous rites of Israel as well as 
of Judah were practised in secret, as if to con- 
ceal them from Jehovah; and the verb ἽΝΒΤΙ" 
may farther allude to their cursed clandestine 
meetings for perpetrating their lusts natural 
and unnatural in honour of their idols. 


ΓΞ 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, ὑτ. 

I. Kal, ¢o cover, veil, as the head in grief or 
mourning. oce. 2 Sam.,xy. 30. Esth. vi. 12. 
Jer. xiv. 3, 4.—as the face of a condemned 
criminal. occ. Esth. vii. 8. Comp. Job ix. 
24. The former custom was anciently used by 
the * Greeks and other nations, as well as by 
the Hebrews; of the latter we meet: with the 
traces among the Romans, in the punishment 
of a parricide, who when convicted was imme- 
diately hooded, as unworthy of the common 
light,+ and in that form of pronouncing sen- 
tence on a criminal ascribed by Cicero, (pro 
Caio Rabirio, cap. 4.) to Tarquinius Super- 
bus, “ J, lictor, colliga manus, caput. obnubito, 
arbori infelict suspendito. Go, officer, bind his 
hands, muffle his head, hang him on the fatal 
tree.” 

Hence French coiffe, and Eng. coif. Also 
hive. 

11. To cover, overlay, overspread, as with wood 
or gold. occ. 2 Chron. iii. 5, 7—9. Comp. 
Ps. lxviii. 14. Isa. iv. 5, For over all npn A> 
glory covers or shall coyer. Comp. Exod. 
xxiv. 16, 17. 

111. Asa N. fem. mon, in reg. ner a kind of 








* See Homer’s II. xxiv. line 163; Greek and English 
Lexicon under Εσιβαλλω IV ; and Potter’s Antiquities, © 
book ν. ch. 5. p. 219. Ist edit. 

+ See Kennet’s Roman Antiquities, Part If. book iii. 
ch. 20. p. 146. 
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alcove, which was separated from the larger 
chambers in the Eastern houses by a veil, and 
in which their beds were placed. Comp. under 
ym oce. Ps. xix. 6. Joel ii. 16. 
IV. Asa N. sn the sea-coast or land over- 
hanging the sea, and covering ships from the 
winds. occ. Gen. xlix. 13. Deut. i. 7. Josh. 
ix. 1. Jud, v. 17. Jer. xlvii. 7. Ezek. xxv. 16. 
VY. Asa N. »n protected, secure, i. 6. in inno- 
cence or virtue, as the poet. 
Hie murus aheneus esto, 


Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa. 
Horat. Epist. i. line 60, 61. 


Be this thy brazen bulwark of defenee, 
Still to preserve thy conscious innocence, 
And ne’er turn pale with guilt. 
FRANCIS. 


And thus a heathen unacquainted with the 
infinite purity of his Creator, and the extent and 
spirituality of his law, might vainly talk ; but 
to believers the book of Job itself is a demon- 
stration of the folly, falsehood, and wickedness 
of such pretences. occ. Job xxxiii. 9. Comp. 

ch. xxiii. 1O—12. But see ch. xl. 3, 4, &e. 
xlii. 3, &c. Or else hm may mean, what will 
come nearly to the same sense, involved, wrapt 
up, i. e. in righteousness or virtue ; Mea vir- 
tute me inyolvo, says Horace ; and Job speak- 
ing of himself, had made use of similar ex- 
pressions, ch. xxix. 14. 

VI. Asa N. mas. plur. oxen the two hands 
joined together and considered as capacious, 
full, and covering what they contain. occ. 
Exod. ix. 8. Lev. xvi. 12. Prov. xxx. 4. Ec. 
iv. 6. Ezek. x. 2, 7. 

spit fo cover, shelter very much or entirely. occ. 
Deut. xxxiii. 12; where LX X cxziaZu over- 

_ shadoweth. Theodotion cxeracs: shall cover. 

ἸΞΤῚ 
To haste, hurry, as through fear. See Deut. xx. 
3. Ps. lxviii. 6. civ. 7. On Job xl. 18, see 
under pwy. Asa N. yon haste, hurry, Ex. 
xii. 11, & al. freq. 

ἸΞΤῚ See under pan VI. ae 
ΞΙ τ᾿ : 

With Schultens 1 apprehend that the radical 
idea of this word is to bend, incline. He ob- 
serves that in Arabic it signifies properly to 
bend or inflect a thing, especially by reason of 

“its softness, as soft wax is bent, also intransitive- 
ly, to be thus bent. 

1. Tobend. occ. Job xl. 12 or 17, He (the be- 
hemoth) yams bendeth (Eng. transl. moveth) 
his tail like a cedar. So the Chald. Targ. ὮΒ9 
he bendeth, French transl... I/ remué sa queue, 
qui est comme un cedre. δ moveth his tail, 
which is as a cedar. Comp. under πο I. As 
a N. yon a bending. occ. Prov. xxxi. 13, And 
she worketh (them) 152 ysria by the bending, 
pliableness, of her hands. 

II. In a mental sense, with 5 and aninfinitive V. 
following, to incline, or be inclined to. Deut. 
xxy. 7. Jud, xiii. 23. Ruth iii. 13, 1 Sam. i. 
25. Also, transitively, to be inclined to, to 
will, desire, choose. Ps. li. 8, 18. exv. 3. exxxy. 
6. With 3 and a N. or pronoun following, 
to be inclined to, have a tender inchnation or af- 
fection for, tc delight in. See Gen. xxxiy. 19, 
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(where LX X, ssxu70, was set upon) Num. 
‘xiv. 8. Deut. xxi. 14. 1 Sam. xix. 1. 2 Chron. 
ix. 8. Asa N. yp inclination, desire, affec- 
tion, delight. 1 Sam. xv. 22. 1 Kings ν. 8, 9. 
x. 13. Ps. i. 9. In Eccles. v. 7 or 8, it de- 
notes the will of God, as the Targum ex- 
plains it. 

ἽΞΤΙ 
To sink, penetrate. 

I. To sink or delve, as a pit, well, or the like. 
Gen. xxi. 30. Eccles. x. 8, & al. freq. In Ps. 
vii. 16, Στ denotes the action of digging, or 
cutting with a spade, q»n the sinking or deep- 
ening of the hole. Job xi. 18, moan thou 
shalt dig for water, namely, as usual in Arabia. 
See Mr Scott. 

II. To delve, in a metaphorical sense, to δῦσα, 
penetrate, search out. Deut. i. 22. Josh. ii. 2, 
3. Job xxxix. 29, From thence (i. e. from his 
lofty nest) the eagle \»n penetrateth with his 
sight ee food, his eyes behold afar off ; where 
LXX ζητεῖ seeketh, Vulg. contemplatur /ook- 
eth attentively. “The eagle has an excellent 
sight, but little smell in comparison of the vul- 
ture; he therefore hunts only by view.” Buf- 
fon, Hist. Nat. des Oiseaux, tom. i. p. 115. 
See Il. xvii. line 674—8. 

III. To sink, as the countenance in shame. Ps. 
xxxiy. 6. So of persons, to be out of counte- 
nance. It is more than ws, and therefore is 
placed after it. See Ps. lxxi. 24. Ixxxiii. 18. 
Jer. xv. 9. In Hiph. to cause shame, make 
ashamed. Prov. xiii. 5. xix. 26. Also, in- 
transitively, to be ashamed. Isa. liv. 4. 

IV. Itis once applied to the p25, white or i- 
luminated disc of the moon ; this metaphorical 
use being taken from the human countenance. 
Isa. xxiv. 23, The lunar disc shall sink, be 
ashamed. Comp. Isa. xxxiii. 9. ' 

spupm. Hence as a N. fem. plur. nypspma — 
species of animals, moles. So Vulg. talpas. 
These animals may well be denominated emi- 
nently the diggers or delvers, since they are 
manifestly formed for this work, and perform 
it so easily and expeditiously, as almost to ex- 
ceed belief.* occ. Isa. ii. 20. Bochart seems 
to have well proved that this should not be 
read as two, but as one word (and thus three 
of Dr Kennicott’s codices represent it), and 
ingeniously conjectures that casting to the moles 
and to the bats was among the Hebrews a pro- 
verbial expression for treating with the utmost 
slight and contempt. (See his works, vol. ii. 
1032, 1033.) We must however remark with 
Mr Harmer, Observations, vol. ii. p. 456 
(whom see), that moles have no peculiar rele- 
tion to ruins, and that the Heb. word nbsp 
may denote snakes, and other venemous rep- 
tiles, which are known to frequent ruinated 
buildings, and which Rauwolf ‘describes as 
abounding to such a degree in the holes they 
have bored in the ruins of ancient Babylon, as 
to render the approaching to those ruins ex- 
tremely dangerous. Comp. Bp. Newton on 
Proph. vol. i. p. 305, 8vo. I add, that Sir 
John Mandeville, a much more respectable 





* See Mr Addison’s Spectator, No. 12]. 
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traveller than some, who have never read him, 

_ imagine, observed long before Rauwolf, “‘ But 
is fulle longe sithe that ony man durste neyhe 
to the Tour [of Babylon namely]: For it is 
all deserte and fulle of dragouns, and grete ser- 
pents, and full of dyverse venymouse bestes alle 
abouten.”’ Voyage and Travaile, p. 48. After 
all, Michaelis, Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 877, 
thinks that nap nN signifies sepulchres, which 
in Palestine were frequently cells or vaults 
hewn or dug in the rocks, and consequently 
were proper receptacles for bats ; and to con- 
firm this interpretation, he remarks that xn 
in Syriac, and px5m in Arabic, denote a se- 
pulchye. 

W5TT 

To free from encumbrance, confinement, business, 
slavery, or the like. 

I. ‘Hith. to strip or divest oneself of one’s 
clothes or garments. 1 Sam. xxviii. 8. 2 Chron. 
xviii. 29. 1 Kings xx. 38, wenn And he 
stripped himself, i. e. of his prophetic dress, with 
dust upon his eyes. Comp. 2 Kings i- 8. Zech. 
xiii. 4. Also, to be stripped off. Job xxx. -18, 
With great force must my garment wpmn* be 
stripped off, being glued, as it were, to the 

“body by sores. Ezek. xxvii. 20, wan ‘722 
7225, literally, clothes of stripping off for rid- 
ing, seem to mean such clothes as were used in 
riding, and occasionally stripped off the horse 
or other beast, i. 6. a kind of horse-cloths, 

_ephippia (Vulg. tapetibus carpets), on which 
the ancients used to ride before the invention 
of saddles with stirrups, which were not 
known till long after, in one word, housings. 
See under wan III. Potter’s Antiquities, vol. 
ii. p. 13, and Berenger’s History of Horse- 
manship, cited in Critical Review for August 
1771, p. 114. 

II. To strip off covering, to search as by strip- 
ping or uncovering, to seek as by removing co- 
vers. Gen. xxxi. 35. xliv. 12. Prov. ii. 4. 

Ill. To free, set at liberty, from confinement or 
slavery. It occurs not as a Y. in this sense, 
but as a participle fem. mwpn free, freed, set at 
liberty. Ley. xix. 20. Asa N. fem. mwon Liber- 
ty, ᾿λπως Ley. xix. 20. Asa N. swan 7766, 
at liberty. Exod. xxi. 2. Job iii. 19, & al. 
Comp. Job xxxix. 5. Ps, Ixxxviii. 6, free 
among the dead, “that is, set at liberty or dis- 
missed from the world, and separated from all 
communication with its affairs, as dead bodies 
are.” Dr Horne’s Comment. 

IV. Asa N. mown freedom, or retirement from 
business. Thus Bate. oce. 2 Kings xv. 5. 2 
Chron. xxvi. 21. And so it follows in both 
texts that the hing’s son was over his house, and 
judged the people of the land. One of the Hex- 
aplar versions has given the general sense 
though not the idea of the word, by rendering 
it κρυφαίως privately. Comp. Ley. xiii. 46. 

- Proy. xxviii. 12, When the wicked are exalted 
JIN WEI men retire, 

’ When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 


The post of honour is a private station. 
Appison’s Cato. 
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I. To cut, cut out, hew. It is spoken of the 


SN 


earth Deut. vi. 11. viii. 9. Comp. Isa. y. 2. 
—of wood. Isa. x. 15; but generally of stone. 
1 Kings ν. 15. 2 Chron. ii. 2. Job xix. 24, & 
al. Comp. Isa. li. 1. 

11. To cut, cut out, divide, as lightnings. Ps. 
xxix. 7; where observe that ayn, or, as thirty 
of Dr Kennicott’s codices read, syn, may be 
referred to trim, dividing, or who divideth, and 
then there should be only a comma at the end 
of the verse. 

a To cut, wound. Spoken of Egypt. Isa. 

i. 9 


Hence stab. Qu? 

mS 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, +. 

L. “ 70 part, divide asunder, whether into equal 
or unequal parts.” Bate. Gen. xxxiii. 1. 2 Ki. 
ii, 8. Jud. vii. 16. ix. 43. Dan. xi. 4. Isa, 
xxx. 28, And his breath, as a whelming torrent 
(which) myn: x ty parteth at (i. e. reach- 
eth, not to the midst of, but to) the neck, as 
in ch. viii, 8. But when only two persons, 
parties or shares are mentioned or implied, it 
imports that the parts or shares were to be 
equal (as the verbs part and divide do in Eng- 
lish), because this is the most obvious method 
of dividing. See Exod. xxi. 35. Num. xxxi. 
27. Ps. ἵν. 24. As aN. syn a division, half, 
midst. See Exod. xii. 29. xxiv, 6. xxv. 10. 
Josh. x. 13, And the solar light stood still syn 
D*nwit in the division of the heavens, i. 6. in 
the horizon. For doth not that to the inhabi- 
tants of any particular place, make the most 
natural and obvious division of the heavens, 
into an upper and lower hemisphere? Comp. 
under 7a V. From this miraculous solstice 
the story of Phaeton probably had its rise. So 
the Egyptian priest in his discourse with So- 
lon,* tells him: Your history of Phaeton, 
whatever air it hath of fable, is nevertheless 
not without a real foundation. As Ns. fem. 
nixn and nxn division, midst. It is applied 
only to the night. occ. Exod. xi. 4. Ps. exix. 
62. Job xxxiv. 20. mymn a half. oce. Num. 
xxxi. 36, 43. myn the same. Exod. xxx. 13, 
23, & al. freq. ovr mum the middle of the 
day, mid-day. oec. Neh. viii. 3. 

Il. Asa N. yn an arrow. 1 Sam. xx. 20, 21, 
&al. freq. Also, the shaft or wooden part of 
a spear. occ. 1 Sam. xvii. 7 Comp. 2 Sam. 
xxi. 19. Both these seem to be so called from 
the divided or separated pieces or slips of wood, 
of which they are made. But being used for 
arrows, ‘xr is also applied figuratively to light- 
nings, which are God’s arrows. See Ps. xviii. 
15. cxliv. 6. Hab. iii. 11. Comp. Wisdom 
v. 21.—to calamities or diseases inflicted by 
God. Deut. xxxii. 23. Job vi. 4. xxxiv. 6. 
Comp. Ezek. ν. 16. Zech. ix. 14, 

11. AsaN. yin, fem. plur. noi a street, 
which divides the houses ina tewn or city. Isa, 
li, 23. Jer. v. 1.0 Χ 17. xxxvii. 21. Mr 
Harmer illustrates 1 K. xx. 34, by showing 
from the History of the Croisades, that streets 
with great privileges annexed were wont to be 
granted to other nations in the city subject to 





* Apud Platon, in Timzo. 
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the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem. Obser- 
vations, vol. ii. p. 259, &e. 

IV. Asa N. pon the outside or outer surface of 
a thing which is separated from ma the inside, 
to which it is opposed. Gen. vi. 14. Exod. 
xxy. 1], yim used adverbially, without, not 
within, abroad, as opposed to τ at home. 
Lev. xviii. 9, Eecles. ii. 25, ‘smn pin ““ Be- 
yond me? Who would outstrip me, and leave 
me behind him?” Cocceius. yima- without, 
literally in or at the outside, Gen. ix. 22. yoann 
at the outside, without. Gen. xix. 16. xxiv. 11, 
& al. freq. Asa N. yon plur. fem. mein an 
out place, a field. See Ps. cxliv. 13. Job v. 
10. (comp. Prov. viii. 26.) Job xviii. 17; 
-which seems to allude to the want of a sepul- 
chral monument ; for the eastern nations still 

_bury their dead without their cities, in the 
fields.. As a N. γυῶτι outward, outer. Ezek. 
xliv. 1, 1 K. vi. 29, 80. In which latter pas- 
sages the word side or the like is understood. 
Comp. Ezek. x. 5, where twenty-six of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices read mayysnnt. 

V. As a N. pn the hele- or outer-wall of a 
house. occ. Ezek. xiii. 10. 

Henee perhaps Eng. hedge. 

ysn 1. 70 divide into a great number of shares 
or portions. occ, as a participle. Proy. xxx. 27, 
The locusts have no king or commander, part 
of whose business it was to divide the spoil to 
his followers, yet they all go forth yyn dividing 
into many parts, i. e. their prey for themselves. 
Thus Bochart, vol. iii. 458, &c. where see 
more. ‘The Vulg. renders the Hebrew word 
in this passage, per turmas suas, and so the 
English translation, by bands; and indeed I 
know not why it might not admit this inter- 
pretation, if the fact were true: but though 
the swarms of locusts are successive in point of 
time, I do not see how the locusts can, accord- 
ing to the most authentic accounts we have of 
them, be said to go forth to their ravages by 
bands, which would imply that the same swarm 
divideth itself into several parties, which does 
not appear to be the case. 

Il. Asa N. pxn gravel, grit, stone divided into 
many parts. So Vulg. in Prov. calculo. 
LXX in Lam. age occ. Prov. xx. 17. 
Lam. iii. 16. 

111. Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. syyn is ren- 
dered arrows (comp. Ps. exliv. 6.) but per- 
haps may mean simply the divisions or 
separate flashes of the lightning. (Comp. 
Ps. xxix. 7.) So Montanus, fulgura. oce. Ps. 
Ixxvii. 18, 
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IV. As a participle or participial N. mas. plur. 


D*yur rendered archers, but may import sepa- 
rate or distinct bands or parties of the enemy. 
oce. Jud. vy. Ll. : 
V. Asa V. “ϑροίβϑη of time, either, to be di- 
vided, cut off, and so be put an end to ; or rather, 
to be reckoned up or out, and so completed, ful- 
Jilled, from yr an arrow, or yyn a pebble-stone ; 
both of which were used by the ancients in 
their computations. (See Scott.) Thus the 
Greek ψηφίζω to compute is from the N. Ψηφος 
a pebble, and our Eng. calculate from the Lat. 
- a pebble or gravel stone. occ. Job xxi. 





ST 


wn We 

Occurs not asa V. in Heb. but in Ethiopic 
signifies, among other things, to cherish, and 
in Arabic, to defend, keep, cherish. (See Cas- 
tell.) Asa N. yun the bosom. oce. Ps. exxix. 
7. Isa. xlix. 22. So LXX, xoare. Also, 
the folds of the dress, covering the breast. The 
word bosom itself is used in this latter sense in 
the English translation of Exod. iv. 6. occ. 
Neh. v. 13; where LXX avaBoan garment. 
See. Pole, Synops. ᾿ 

TT Chald. 

To be strong or urgent, to urge. occ. Dan. ii. 15. 
iii, 22; where LX X ὑπερισχυσεν was vehement, 
and Vulg. urgebat urged. The Chaldee Tar- 
gums, and the Syriac and Arabic languages 
use the word in like senses. ) 

VT 

Occurs not as a Y. but the ideais, to surround, 
confine, environ, as is evident from the things 
to which the word is applied. 

I. As a N. 4yn plur. in reg. ‘yn and fem. 
niin an open court or building, a place fenced, 
or walled round, but open at the top. See 
Exod. viii. 13 or 9. xxvii. 9. 2 Sam. xvii. 18. 
1 Κ΄ vi. 36.. 2 K. xxi. ὁ, Esth. i. 5. 188, i. 
12. Zech. iii. 7. 

IJ. As aN. mas. plur. on, and in reg. “yn, 
translated villages, and in this view almost al- 
ways referring to some larger town or city. 
Josh. xiii. 23, 28, ἃ al. freq. I observe, how- 
ever, from Michaelis, that its proper and ori- 
ginal signification seems to be such moveable 
villages of tents, as those of the ancient No- 
mades and modern Bedoweens, and called 
pin from the round form in which they were 
placed (comp. under 47 Y.); and in this its 
original sense the word appears to be used 
Gen. xxy. 16, concerning the Ishmaelites in 
general, and Isa. xlii. 11, concerning the Ke- 
darenes in particular, who were descended 
from Ishmael, Gen. xxv. 13. Comp. Ps. x. 
8, where perhaps it is applied in like manner, 
and Neh. xii. 28, where it seems to denote 
temporary huts. The L.XX generally render 
ὌΝΤΙ under this head by exavass, a word 
which appears very well to express its meaning. 

111. As a N. 4x1 a vegetable eminently tubular, 
a leek, or such kind of plant. Num. xi. 5. 

IV. Asa N. syn _an herb or herbage, in gen- 
eral, grass, from its tubular structure. 1 K. 
xviii. 5, 2 K. xix. 26. Our translators have 
in two places, Proy. xxvii. 25. Isa. xv. 6, ren- 
dered sum hay: most unfortunately! for in 
those countries they make no hay; * and if 
they did, it appears from inspection that hay 
could hardly be the meaning of the word in 
either of those texts. 

V. xn bys Baal-hazor. There is a place of 
this name, mentioned 2 Sam. xiii. 23. It 
seems to have been so called by the Canaan- 
ites, in honour of their god Baal or the Sun, 
considered as the maker or repairer of the tubes 
or pipes in vegetables and animals, by means of 
which it is certain, the circulation of their flu- 
ids is carried on, and their life supported, 





* See Maundrell’s Journey, p. 144, 2d edit. ; Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. i. p. 425. 
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This then was a very high attribute. But I 
with pleasure refer the curious reader to Mr 
Hutchinson’s account of this matter, in his 
Trinity of the Gentiles, p. 484, &c. [ 
“zum hence as a N. fem. (of an uncommon 
form, with the second radical doubled) or per- 
haps compounded of xn a tube, and Ἣν to 
compress, the former Ἢ being dropped in the 
composition. mMxyM or Fyn a trumpet, a 
tubular instrument, which, by confining the in- 
flated breath, gives a well-known sound. Num. 
x. 2. Hos. v. 8, & al. freq. Whence as a 
participle mas. plur. in Hiph. osyxxmn blow- 
ing with trumpets, trumpeting. 1 Chron. xv. 24, 
& al. It must be confessed that this is a word 
of a very unusual form. Accordingly in Dr 
Kennicott’s Bible we meet with a variety of 
readings in the several passages. In the text 
of 2 Chron. ν. 12, we have "νη, but 
eleven of the doctor’s codices there read 
pum; and twenty-six osnyym; in other 
places the various reading is p\yrmn. 


TT 

᾿ To describe, mark, or trace out. Job xxvi. 10. 
Prov. viii. 27. Ce: under am) Prov. viii. 
29, »pima when he (God) traced out the foun- 
dation of the earth. 

11. To delineate, pourtray. Isa. xlix. 16, Behold 
npn I have drawn or delineated thee on the 
palms of my hands, thy walls are before me con- 
tinually, says God speaking of Jerusalem, in 
allusion to the eastern custom of tracing out 
on their hands, not the names, but the sketches 
of certain eminent cities or places, and then 
rubbing them with the powder of the hennah 
or cyprus, and thereby making the marks per- 
petual.* The LXX give the general sense 
of the Hebrew expression by rendering it :d2u, 
ἐπὶ THY χείρων μου εζωγραφηήκώ σου TH THN: be- 
hold, 1 have painted thy walls upon my hands. 
Asa N. fem. mpnn a delineation, portraiture. 
oce. Ezek. viii. 10; where LX X διαγεγραμ- 
weve pourtrayed. Ezek, xxiii. 14, mpm sw2x 
Men of, or in portrait, i. e. as our English 
translation renders it, pourtrayed; so LXX 
εζωγραφημενους, and Vulg. depictos. 

111. To describe or delineate words by literal 
characters. Isa. xxx. 8. Job xix. 23. Comp. 
Job xiii. 26. xxxi. 35, 36, and see under 4p. 

IV. To mark out, define. It occurs not, how- 
ever, as a V. in this sense, but asa N. mas. 
pn plur. opm, and fem. Apr plur. mpm. 
Something marked out ox defined, a definite por- 
tion, task, time, place, bound, course, or order. 
See Gen. xlvii. 22. Exod. v. 14. Job xiv. 5, 
13. xxxviii. 10, 33. Prov. viii. 29. Isa. v. 14. 
Jer. χχχὶ. 35, 36. xxxiii. 25. But most gene- 
rally, a definite statute, ordinance, or appoint- 
ment of God or man. Gen. xxvi. 5. xlvil. 26. 
Exod. xii. 17. xiii. 10. Lev. xviii. 30. Jer. x. 
3. Ezek. xx. 25, & al. freq. Mr Harmer, 
Observ. vol. iii. 488, has remarked, that in 2 
Chron. xxxy. 25, it seems to import a stated 
annual mourning, such as the Persians observe 





* See Michaelis on Lowith, Prelect. p. 399, edit. Got- 
ting. and comp. Russell’s Natural Hist. of Aleppo, p. 
103, 104. See also Maundrell’s Journey at March 27; 
Bp. Lowth’s note on Isa. xlix. 16; Niebuhr, Voyage, 
tom. i. p. 134; and Volney, Voyage, tom. ii. p. 287. 
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for Houssain, and such as the virgins of Israel 
observed for Jephthah’s daughter, which is 
expressed by the same word pn an ordinance, 
Jud. xi. 39. 

Proy. xxx. 8, spn om “ panis dimensi mez, the 
bread of my competent allowance, σὸν aerov ἥμων 
σὸν ἐπιούσιον, Our sufficient bread, which our 
blessed Lord has taught us to pray for.” Jos. 
Mede’s Works, fol. p. 124, 125, where see 
more; and comp. Gen. xlvii. 22. Job xxiii. 
12. Ezek. xvi. 27. Symmachus in Prov. 
διαιτῶν ἱκανὴν sufficient food. 

ppm 1. Zo mark or trace out eminently or con- 
spicuously. It occurs as a participle Benoni 
mas. plur. sppn, Isa. xxii. 16, What hast thou 
here, and whom hast thou here, that thou hast 
hewn out to thyself here a sepulchre sayn ot 
(like) those who hew out ap their sepulchre 
on high, spprm of those who mark out a habita- 
tion “Ὁ for themselves in a rock? Ἢ as a pron. 
suffix is in other passages used for them, and 
their ; sos in sayr and sppn may be plural, and 
not, as commonly supposed, paragogic. 

11. 70 delineate or pourtray exactly or conspi- 
cuously. Ezek. iv. 1. xxiii. 14. 

III. As a N. mas. plur. in reg. spp joined 
with 35 delineations, effigiations, or imagina- 
tions of the heart. occ. Jud. v. 15 

IV. To define, determine, or decree, accurately 
or exactly. Prov. viii. 15. Isa. x. 1. Comp. 
Jud. v. 9. As a participial N. ppm a de- 
finer, determiner, judge or lawgiver. oce. Jud. 
v. 14. (“ Scribes.” Bate.) Ps. lx. 9. eviii. 9. 
158. xxxiii. 22. Deut. xxxiii. 21. Also, the 
ensign of judicial authority, a staff or sceptre. 
oce. Gen. xlix. 10. Num. xxi. 18.* 

Achilles, who was the chief of a Grecian tribe 
or clan, is described in Homer, Il. i. lin. 238, 
239, as holding σκηπσρον a sceptre or staff; 
which 


Ey σαλαμῃς φορεουσι δικωσπολοί; οἶτε Θεμοιστας 

Προς Διος εἰρυωτῶ!- 

The delegates of Jove, dispensing laws, 

Bear in their hands. 
The same poet calls kings or chiefs in general, 
σκηστουχοι sceptre-bearers. See Il. i. lin, 279. 
ii. lin. 86. Odyss. iv. lin. 84. And indeed 
sceptres or staves of some kind or other have 
been among almost all nations the ensigns of 
civil authority, as they are to this day, being 
in themselves very proper emblems of power 
extended or acting at a distance from the 
person. 

TTT 

ith a radical, but mutable or omissible, +. 

I. To imprint, incide, engrave. As a participle 
fem. in Hiph. mpm imprinting, making a dent 
or impression in. occ. Jud. vy. 26; where LX X 
διηλωσεν nailed, perforated with anail. As a 
participial N. mas. sing. mpm an engraving, 
engraved or carved work, occ. 1 K. vi. 35. So 
LXX exrurwov. Asa VY. in Hith. occ. Job 
xiii. 27, mpmnn thou imprintest thyself, i. 6. 
thy wrath, on the soles of my feet,—thou treat- 
est me as the vilest slave: for perhaps he al- 





* For the fuller explanations of the texts, see Mr 
Bate’s Blessing of Judah, p, 11—13, and his New and 
Literal Translation and Notes, 
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ludes to the bastinadoing of the feet, which has 
long been a common punishment in the East; 
but whether so ancient as the time of Job, or 
whether some other impression on the feet be 
not intended, I will not take upon me abso- 
lutely to determine. Michaelis thinks that 
Job moreover refers to the tumours and ulcers 
in his feet, such as are usual in the elephanti- 
asis, the distemper under which he suffered. 
It is however manifest, that ~7pnnn in the 
above passage is the second person mas. sing. 
fut. (in Hith.) corresponding with the preced- 
ing verbs own and s\nwn, and consequently 
that the final 7 is radical. 

11. Asa N. pn formed as yn from myn. 

1. The indented part of the human body, the 
breast or bosom, from the throat to the pit of 
the stomach. See Gen. xvi 5. Deut. xiii. 6. 
Ruth iv. 16, 1 K. iii. 20. Comp. Ps. lxxiv. 
11. Isa. Ixv. 6, 7. Jer. xxxii. 18; in which 
passages the expressions are borrowed from 
the easterns holding up the fore part of their 
long garments, in order to have corn by mea- 
sure poured therein, and receiving it into their 
bosom. 

2. The bosom, concave bottom, or 
in a waggon) the bed of an open 


as we call it 
ariot. 1 K. 


xxli, 35. 

3. In Ezek. ch. xliii. the base of the altar, ver. 
13, 14, as likewise the base of the heart of the 
altar, which rested upon the upper imbenching 

_or settle, ver. 17, are both called pn, being 

_ both surrounded with a border, and so in some 
measure resembling the bosom or bed of a car- 

_Tiage. 

4. The bosom or midst of an urn or other ves- 
sel into which lots are cast. occ. Prov. xvi. 33. 

111. 1. As a N. pn the bosom. Prov. νυ. 20. 
xvii. 23. xxi. 14. pon the same. Ps. Ixxiv. 11. 
But observe that in all these passages many of 
Dr Kennicott’s codices read psn. 

2. The cavity or inner part of the body. occ. 
Job xix. 27, spna within me. But very many 
of Dr Kennicott’s codices here likewise have 
‘pea. 

pn 

To search minutely and exactly, or to the bottom, 

- to explore. Deut. xiii. 15. Jud. xviii. 2. 1 
Sam. xx. 12. 1 K. vii. 47. Jer. xxxi. 37, & 
al. frey. Asa N.»pn a thorough searching 
out. Prov. xxv. 3. Job xxxiv. 24, spn xd— 
without searching, without a formal process, 
which he needeth not. See Scott. Mas. plur. 
in reg. pm joined with 35, searchings of heart, 
i. e. deep and serious thoughts and reflections. 
oce. Jud. v. 16. As a N. mas. plur. in reg. 
‘prin, joined with pox, the deep places of the 
earth, penetralia terre, which are opposed to 

_ the heights of the hills, and plainly mean the 

d t and most retired parts of the terraqueous 
globe, which are explorable by the eye of God, 
and by his only. occ. Ps. χουν. 4. Comp. Job 
xxvi. 6. xxxviii. 16. 

Der. Perhaps the Latin quero to seek, with 
its compounds acquire, inqguiro, requiro, &c. 
whence Eng. acquire, inquire, require, &c. 


ἽΤ 
I. To be of a white or pale colour, occ. Isa. 
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xxix. 22, And his countenance shall: not now 
yim be, or grow, pale; where observe that 4 
is inserted as usual in verbs of two radicals. 
Asa Ν. 11n white. occ. Esth. i. 6. viii. 15. 

Chald. the same. oce. Dan. vii. 9, His garment 
sin ἈΞ white as snow. Here the idea is 
clear. 

Hence Eng. hoar, and hoary. 

II. Asa N. mas. sing. with a formative " final 
sim fine white flour. So Aquila yugews, and 
nearly to the same purpose Vulg. farinz meal, 
and LXX χονδριτων made of meal. oce. Gen. 
xl. 16, Three nm soo baskets for flour, or flour- 
baskets. : 

111. Asa N. mas. plur. om and on nobles, 
persons of the highest dignity, thus named from 
the white robes they used to wear; as appears 
from the ancient instance of Joseph, Gen. xli. 
42; and the later one of Mordecai, Esth. viii. 
15. See Eccles. x. 17. 1 K. xxi. 8, 11. 

Hence the Greeks seemed to have derived their 
news, whence the Lat. heros, and Eng. hero, &c. 

IV. As a N. 1m and 4n a hole, properly 
through which the white light appears. The 
LXX in Cant. y. 4, render it by orn a peep- 
hole. 1 Sam. xiy. 11. 2 K. xii. 9. Ezek. viii. 
7, & al. Hence, perhaps, 

V. Asa N. mas. sing. 1m network, from the 
meshes or holes into which it is formed; or 
rather as in Eng. margin, whiteworks, which 
may mean wicker-work, ‘ white from the peel- 
ing of the twigs made use of. And certainly 
Jish may be caught by wicker-work, as well as 
by nets; and something of that kind appears 
in the Prenestine Mosaic pavement, which 
Dr Shaw has given us.” And the V. 24x to 
weave, seems very applicable to wicker-work. 
See more in Harmer’s Observations, vol. iy. 
p- 450. oce. Isa. xix. 9. 

VI. AsaN. in reg. sm dung, excrements, from 
the manner of their discharge, say some (ex 
foramine ani exeuntia, Mercer.) but rather, I 
apprehend, from their hot burning nature ; see 
therefore under ;4n. 

RW 
Occurs not asa V. in Heb. but in Chaldee is 
equivalent to the Heb. mn to burn, be hot. ~ 
I. Asa N. mas plur. in reg. sx4m_ excrements, 
dung, from their hot, burning nature. oce. Isa. 
xxxvi. 12. This is probably the very word 
which the Assyrian Rabshakeh used, and for 
which the Hebrew historian has substituted 
‘on, 2 K. xviii. 27, But observe, that in Isa. 
fifteen of Dr Kennicott’s codices read p-4n, 
and in K. three of them omx5n. 

Il. Asa N. fem. plur. mix smn places for dung, 
draught-houses, lay-stalls. So the LXX av. 
τρωνᾶ; OY Avrgwyas, and Vulg. latrinas. occ. 2 

ings x. 27; on which passage it may be re- 
marked, that in like manner the Persians, no 
longer ago than the year 1729, not only de- 
molished the superb mausoleum of the late 
Afghan Sultan, Maghmud, but, “ to add yet 

_a greater mark of contempt and abhorrence, in 
the very place on which the mausoleum had 
been erected, they built a public jakes.”. Han- 
way’s History of Nadir Shah, p. 34. Se 
The Arabic uses the verbs nm and xin for 
easing nature. 
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τ waste, diminish, destroy, consume, or the 

ike. 

I. To be or le waste or desolate. Isa. xxxiv. 10. 
lx. 12. Ezek. vi. 6, & al. In Hiph. to waste, 
or lay waste. Jud. xvi. 24. 2 Kings xix. 17. 
Isa. xxxvii. 18. As a N. mas. 347 wasteness, 
devastation. Isa. lxi. 4. fem. pan plur. ΓΔ ΠῚ 
a desolate place, particularly a desolate building, a 
ruin. See Ley. xxvi. 31, 33. Ezra ix. 9. Ps. 
cii. 7. Ezek. xiii. 4. But in Job iii. 14, 
nian means those dreary sepulchral mansions 
where the body is wasted or consumed. Such 
for instance as the pyramids of Egypt, some 
of which were probably older than the times 
of Job. See Mr Scott’s note. τ 

II. It is particularly applied to moisture, to 
waste, be diminished, as water. Gen. viii. 13. 
comp. the following verse, whence and from 
Job xiv. 11, and Isa. xix. 5, it is evident that 
ΒΤ is less than was. So asa N. fem. m25n 
is used for the ground, which the Red Sea 
left dry, Exod. xiv. 21.—and for that which 

‘ Jordan = dry, Josh. iii. 17. 2 Kings ii. 8. — 
and for dry land in general as opposed to the 
waters, Gen. vii. 22. Hag. ii. 6. Also, fo be 
exhausted of moisture, to be dry or dried. Jud. 
xvi. 7,8. In Hith. to drain, exhaust, dry up. 
2 Kings xix. 24. Isa. 1. 2. Jer. li. 36. Asa 
N. mas. plur. in reg. sam droughts. oce. Ps. 
xxxii. 4; on which text it should be remarked 
that all their summers in Judea and the neigh- 
bouring countries are dry; and that the parch- 
ed appearance of the earth in a usual eastern 
summer, is what the Psalmist refers to. See 
Harmer’s Observations, yol. i. p. 6, &e. and 

ae . 

it. AsaN. fem. ἼΤ᾽ plur. mann any di- 
minishing, wasting, or desolating matter, or in- 

‘strument. A sword. Gen. xxvii. 40. xxxiv. 
25, & al. freq. A knife. Josh. v. 2, 3. Comp. 


Ezek. v. 1. Α tool to cut stones with, a 
chisel, Exod. xx. 25, An axe, or pickaxe, to 
᾿ demolish buildings, Jer. xxxiii. 4. Ezek. xxvi. 


“90, Also, violent heat, which exhausts and 
makes one faint. See Gen. xxxi. 40. Job 
xxx. 30. Isa. iv. 6. xxv. 5. Hag. i. 11. This 
- word in Gen. iii. 24, should certainly be ren- 
dered by some term expressive of heat or burn- 
ing, as appears from its being joined with v5 
flame or flaming. Comp. Ps. civ. 4, and see 
’ Mr Bate’s Enquiry into the Similitudes, &c. 
*p. 85, & seq. In 2 Kings iii. 23, a5n7, 
‘ pspdian iam aon may be either considered 
~as a N. and referred to the preceding pt blood, 
so LXX aive rovre rns ῥομῴαιας, this (is) the 
blood of the sword ; or as an infin. Niph. and 
construed with 325m3, which seems to be a 
verb formed from the N. sn, and to de- 


* note they have fought one another with the sword; | 


~ used in Niph. as 42°13 to speak to one another, 
pm» to fight one another. To illustrate Ezek. 
xxxii. 27, observe that “in the tombs of the 
ancient Muscovites and Tartars (i. 6. of Me- 
shech and Tubal) were deposited their swords 
and other implements of war.’’ See vol. ii. of 
the Archeologia, or Annual Register for 
1784—5, Antiquities, p. 77, and Harmer’s 
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Observations, yol. ii. p. 138, and vol. iy. p- 


Derr. Herb, herbage (which draws moisture 
from the earth). Lat. ferbeo, or JServeo, whence 
English fervent, fervour, fervency, effervescence, 
&e. Lat. febris, whence Eng. fever, &e. 

ATT 
To shake, shudder, or quake with fear, Once, 
Psal. xviii. 46; where Symmachus, ἐνπρα- 
σήσονται Shall be confounded. So in the Chal- 
dee Targ. on Deut. xxxii. 25, naqn asa N. 
fem. in reg. is used for horror, fear. Dr 
Horne in Ps. “ they shall ccme trembling 
from their strong holds, as places not able to 
protect them, and therefore they shall sue for 
peace.” Comp. Micah vii. 17. In Ps. xviii. 
46, ten of Dr Kennicott’s codices, either in 
the text or margin, have 2m", but this read- 
ing seems taken from 2 Sam. xxii. 46, where 
on the other hand one MS. reads 947). 

Der. With w prefixed, shrug, Qu? 

WN 

To move uith quickness. 

I. To move nimbly, to hurry or bustle, to be 
busy, active. bustling. occ. 2 Kings iy. 13. 
(comp. Luke x. 41.) Hos. xi. 10, 11, And the 
sons ὙΤΎΤΤΣ shall hurry from the west, ym they 
shall hurry or flutter Lvs: avolabunt, they 
shall fly away) as a bird, out of Egypt, and as 
a dove (which is remarkable for its swiftness) 
out of the land of Assyria.. In Hiph. to cause 
to move quickly or flee away. Deut. xxviii. 26; 
where LXX (MS. Alex.) «πόσοβων driving 
away, so Vulg. qui abigat. Comp. Jud. viii. 
12, Zech. i. 21, or 11. 4. As a N. fem. 
itn bustle, activity, diligence. 2 Kings iy. 13. 
Comp. Luke x. 41. 

II. 70 flutter, palpitate, as the heart. 1 Sam. 
iv- 13. xxviii. 5. 

Hence perhaps Gr. καρδία, and Eng. heart. 

111. 70 shake, as mount Sinai did. Exod. xix. 
18. Hence Gr. xeadew to vibrate, shake. 

1V. And most generally, to tremble, shuke, or 

uiver through fear. Gen. xxvii. 33. xlii. 28, 
& al. freq. In Hiph. to cause to tremble, ter- 
rify. Ley. xxvi. 6. Ezek, xxx. 9,& al. Asa 
N. fem. mn tremour, trembling, fear. See 
Gen. xxvii. 33. Jer. xxx. 5. Proy. xxix. 25. 

Hence Gr. ορῥωδεω to fear. 

mI 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. In Kal, to heat, burn, or be burned. oce. Job 
xxx. 30. My substance -yn is burnt with 
heat. Ezek. xxiv. 11, ΤΣ pam and burn 
its brass ; taking mon for the second person 
mas. sing. imperat. in Kal, as q*pyr is in 
Hiph. at the beginning of the verse. Isa. xxiv. 
6, The inhabitants of the earth >n are burned. 
In Niph. to be burned. Ps, cii. 4. Jer. vi. 29. 
Ezek. xv. 4, & al. 

Hence Lat. uro to burn, areo to dry. 

II. In Hith. to heat oneself, or be heated as by 
violent exertion. occ. Jer. xii. 5, If thou hast 
run with footmen, and they have wearied thee, 
minnn x1 then how (to what a degree) wilt 
thon heat thyself with horses? Comp. Sense 


III. Zo be warm or inflamed, to burn, as with 


mT 


anger and resentment. Hab. iii. 8. And so the 
third person fut. in Kal, sms or 7m are used 
impersonally: ἐξ is or was not, there is, or was 
heat (as γν" Gen. xxxii. 8, om Eccles. iv. 11, 
ra Job iii. 13, mys Job xxxii. 20, and others), 
Gen. iv. 5, ἸΝῺ ppd sm and there was great 
heat (wrath) to Cain, i. 6. Cain was very hot 
or wroth, freq. occ. So 1 Sam. xx. 7, on) 
15 mn rm literally, and if heating there 
shall be heat to him, i. e. violent wrath. 
Comp. 2 Sam. xxii. 8. Jon. iv. 9, where ΣΤῊ ΤΙ 
third-person preter. in Kal, is used in the same 
impersonal manner, and ‘> that, is to be un- 
derstood before it. Gen. xxxi. 35, 395 om ὮΝ 
let there not be burning (flashes from rage) in 
the eyes. So Gen. xlv. 5. The poets here 
will be the best commentators. Thus when 
Homer describing Agamemnon in violent an- 
ger, Ul. i. lin. 103, 104, 


Meveos δὲ μιεέγο Geeves ἀμφιμελαίναι 
Πιμσλαντὶ»γ ooo δὲ οἱ rugs λαμπετοωντι εἴπ την. 


Black choler fill’d his breast that boil’d with ire, 
And from his eye-balls fiash’d the living oa 
‘OPE. 


So of Achilles, Il. xix. lin. 365, 366, 


Ta δὲ οἱ orcs 
Λαμπεσθην, wou τε πυρὸς σέλας 
His glowing eye-balls roll with living fire. 











Pope. 


Comp. lin. 16, 17. 
Thus likewise Virgil speaking of Turnus, 
Zn. xii. lin. 101, 102, 
His agitur furiis, totoque ardentis ab ore 
Scintillz absistunt ; oculis micat acribus ignis. 
With fury toss’d, his face inflamed with ire, 
His burning eyes dart glaring sparks of fire. 
LAUDERDALE. 


’ Persius, Sat. ii. lin. 116, 117, 


Nune face supponite fervescit sanguis, et ira 
Sciutillant oculi——————— 
Now boi/s your blood with ire, 


Now flash your eye-balls with incessant fire. 
BREWSTER. 





I add from Seneca De Ira. cap. i, Fla- 
grant et micant oculi; multus ore toto rubor, 
exestuante ab imis precordiis sanguine, the 
eyes flame and flash; the face is all red; the 
blood boils in the heart.” For that very com- 
mon phrase ὯΝ 3m see under 7px V. In 
Niph. to be incensed. occ. Isa. xli. 11. xlv. 24, 
Cant. i. 6. Asa N. mas. 47 heat. It is al- 
ways followed by Ὧν, as Deut. xxix. 23, & al. 
Asa N. yn, in reg. yon, pl. ὈΝΎ ΤΙ heat, 
wrath. It occurs very frequently, and is gen- 
erally followed by »x, but not always. See 
Exod. xv. 7. Neh. xiii. 18. Ps. ii. 5. xxxviii. 
17. Jer. xxv. 38. Ezek. vii. 12, 14. On Ps. 

lviii. 10, see under τὸ VII. 2. 

Hence Lat. ira, irascor, whence Eng. ire, ire- 
Sul, irascible. 

IV. To be warm, or burn, as with grief or fret- 
ting. See 1 Sam. xv. 11. 2 Sam. vi. 8. Jon. 
iv. 4, 9. So in Hith. Psal. xxxvii. 1, 7, 8. 
Proy. xxiv. 19. The LXX render it by 
λυπεω to grieve. Gen. iy. 5. Neh. v. 6. Jon. 
iv. 4, 9, indignation and grief being passions 
nearly related, and having the same effect of 


heating the body, no wonder we find words | 
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expressive of heat applied to the latter as well 
as to the former. For instances from the pro- 
fane writers, see Elsner’s Observat. Sacr. on 
Luke xxiv. 32, and Merrick’s Annot. on Ps. 
x. 2. To which I add from Cicero, Epist. vi. 
lib. 9, ad Attic. Non angor, sed ardeo dolore, 
I am not grieved, but I burn with ΤΑ, 
(comp. 2 Cor. xi. 29.) and from Virgil, Aun. 
y. lin. 172, 


Tum vero exarsit juveni dolor ossibus ingens, 
But then with gvief his very bones were jired. 


V. To be warm or burn, as with zeal and eager- 
ness, to be fervent, ξεω. occ. Neh. iii. 20. So 
Virgil, Ain. i. lin. 427, of the Tyrians build- 
ing Carthage, 

Instant ardentes Tyrii————_—— 
The ardent Tyrians toil. 


In Hith. to be heated with eagerness. oce. Jer. 
xxii. 15, Shalt thou reign because thou m mn 
tox. heatest thyself with, art so eager about 
rs παροξυνῃ) cedar ? 

I. Asa Ν, mas. plur. om dung, excrements, 
from their hot, burning nature. occ. 2 Kings 
xviii. 27, Comp. anes xin I. It also en- 
ters into the composition of Ὁ"), ΤΙ pigeon’s 
dung, 2 Kings vi. 25. (where twelve of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices read pos “Im in two 
words.) * Bochart explains this word in a 
figurative sense, taking it for a kind of pulse 
or vetches, which the Arabs to this day call 
pigeon’s dung. But as that learned writer in- 
genuously confesses that he + knew not the 
reason of the name, it may not be improper to 
subjoin what Dr Shaw,} in his account of the 
diet of the inhabitants of Barbary, observes of 
the garvongos, cicer or chick pea. ‘ They 
never,” says he, “ constitute a dish of them- 
selves, but are strewed singly as a garnish over 
cuscasowe, pillowe, and other dishes. They are 
besides in the greatest repute after they are 
parched in pans and ovens ; then assuming the 
name leblebby—they have been taken for the 
pigeon’s dung mentioned in the siege of 
Samaria. And indeed as the cjcer is pointed 
at. one end, and acquires an ash-colour in 
parching (the first of which circumstances an- 
swers to the figure, the other to the usual 
colour of pigeon’s dung) the supposition is by 
no means to be disregarded.” 

Since the time of Bochart, most learned men 
have, I suppose, acquiesced in his explanation, 
The ingenious Mr Harmer, however, Obser- 
vations, vol. iii. p. 184, &c. interprets this ex- 
pression to mean strictly, the dung of pigeons, 
which he thinks might be a valuable article, 
as being of great use for quickening the growth 
of esculent plants, particularly of melons, dur- 
ing the siege of Samaria. This opinion he 
illustrates by showing how much the Persians 
live on melons in the summer months, and that 
they use pigeon’s dung in raising them. But 
see the author himself. ® 








* Vol. iii. p. 44, & seq. which see. 

+ “ At quorsum stercus—columbarum appelletur, 
plane me latet.’’ Col. 47. 

t Travels, p. 140, 2d edit. 


- 
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ym occurs not as a verb in this reduplicate 
form, but as a participle or participial N. mas. 
plur. om places parched or burnt up with 
heat. occ. Jer. xvii. 6. 

smn 1. Zo kindle or light up, continually or re- 


peatedly. Applied figuratively to contention. 
κατ Proy. xxvi. 31, Comp. under msn III. 
above. 


II. As a N. smn an extreme burning. oce. 
Deut. xxviii. 22. 

Der. Gr. ees contention, &c, Lat. ira, &c. as 
above. Also perhaps Eng. wrath, wroth, and 
perhaps hearth. 


mM 
Oceurs not as a verb in Hebrew, but in Syriac 
signifies, to put in order, dispose regularly. As 
a N. mas. plur. on rows, that is, of pearls, 
or the like, disposed in form of necklace, 
LXX, ἑρμισκοι collars, necklaces. Once, Cant. 
i. 10 ; where they are mentioned as ornaments 
of the royal bride’s neck. So Lady M. W. 
Montague describing the dress of the Turkish 
Sultana Hafiten, says, “ * Round her neck 
she wore three chains, which reached to her 
knees ; one of large pearls, at the bottom of 
which hung a fine coloured emerald as big as a 
turkey’s egg; another consisting of two hun- 
dred emeralds close joined together, of the 
most lively green, perfectly matched, every 
one as large as a half crown piece, and as thick 
as three crown pieces; and another of small 
emeralds perfectly round.” The female Arab 
of whom Niebuhr gives us a print, Voyage, 
tom. i. p. 242, has three strings of pearls hang- 
ing at her neck. 

oa 

Occurs not as a verb in Hebrew, but in Arabic 
signifies, to work, or make into a long and round 
Sorm, “ longum ac teres efformavit.” Castell ; 
whence it is in that language applied to sien- 
derness of shape. : 

I. As a N. wn ἃ pen for writing, from its 
JSorm, or rather a graving tool, a graver. occ. 
Isa. viii. 1. See under 53 V. 

II. As a N. mas. plur. own. oce. Isa. iii. 
22; where they are mentioned among the /e- 
male ornaments. The Vulg. renders the word 
acus bodkins. I think it means some such bod- 

’ kins of jewels as lady M. W. Montague + men- 
ΝΑ to be still worn by the Turkish ladies of 
rank. 

III. Asa N. wn a longish bag or purse, from 
its shape. occ. Exod. xxxii. 4. 2 Kings ν. 23. 
So LXX in the latter passage Suraxieis, and 
Vulg. saccis; and that it ought to be under- 


stood in the same sense in Exod. xxxii. 4. | 


Bochart has abundantly proved, vol. ii. 334, 
Comp. Jud. viii. 24, 25. 

Sir John Chardin, .Trayels into Persia, tom. 
iy. p. 204, cited by Michaelis, says, “ Les sacs 
dargent sont faits de cuir, longs et etroits. 
The money-bags are made of leather, long and 
narrow.” If the ancient Heb. ones in Exod. 
and 2 Kings were likewise of leather, they 
were able to bear a great weight. 





* Letters, vol. ii, p. 135, 136. 
+ Letters, vol. ii. p, 72, 137. 
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. To enclose or catch in a net or toil. oce. Prov. 
xii. 27, Deceit, (i. 6. the deceitful man) x» 
yyx—TIM shall not catch his prey in the toil. 
LXX, οὐκ ἐπιτευξεται shall not obtain; which 
gives the general sense though not the idea of 
the word. Comp. under ban I. 5. . 

II. Asa N. mas. plur. Ὁ" ΤΙ lattices, from their 
reticulated form. So LXX dxrvwy, Vulg. 
cancellis. occ. Cant. ii. 9; where it denotes 
the lattices of a chiosk or eastern arbour. 
Comp. under ὉΠ. 

III. Chald. from Heb. -4n ἐο burn, singe. oce. 
Dan. iii. 27; where Theodotion εφλογισθη, 
Vulg. esset adustus. The Targums often 
use the word in this sense. 

VWI 

Occurs not as a V. but as a N. 51m plu. 
oan a briar, bramble, or the like. So the 
Vulg. always renders it by spina or sentis. 
occ. Job xxx. 7 Proy. xxiv. 31. Zeph. 


Li. 9. 
Der. Churl, churlish. Qu? 
DT 
Denotes total separation of a thing or person 
from their former state, condition, or the like. 
I. In Niph. to be cut off, destroyed utterly. 
Exod. xxii. 19. In Niph. to destroy utterly. 
Isa. xi. 15. xxxiv. 2. Jer. 1. 26, & al. freq. 
II. As a participial N. osm maimed, mutilated, 
who has entirely lost a limb, or some part of his 
body. Lev. xxi. 18; where it is opposed to 
yw him who hath some part superfluous. 
111. Asa N. o4n a net, whereby fish, &c. are 
sean ete to utter destruction. Hab i. 15—17, 
al. 


IV. Asa N. on any thing separated abso- 
lutely from its common condition, and devoted 
to Jehovah, so as to be incapable of redemption. 
See Ley. xxvii. 21, 28, 29. Asa V.in Hiph. 
to separate or devote a thing thus to Jehovah. 
Lev. xxvii. 28, 29. Mic. iv. 12. The trans- 
lation by the English divines who fled to Ge- 
neva in queen Mary’s reign, runs thus, Ley. 
xxvii. 28, Notwithstanding nothing separate 
from the common use that a man doth separate 
unto the Lord—for every thing separate from 
the common use is most holy unto the Lord; 
ver. 29, Nothing separate from common use, 
which shall be separate from man, shall be re- 
deemed. 

Der. The eastern haram or separate apartment 
of the women. 

on 

Oceurs not as a V. but the idea of the word is 
evident. 

I. As a N. win α burning itch or itching 
LXX. xngn, Vulg. prurigo, an itch. occ. 
Deut. xxviii. 27. 

II. The solar orb. oce.. Job ix. 7. (see 111) 
Jud. xiv. 18. (see xa) Jud. viii. 13, And 
Gideon, the son of Joas, returned from the battle, 
pont mbyndn the solar orb being on high, i. e. 
near the meridian. * 

III. mwrnn syw gate of theburnings. oce. Jer. 








* See Hutehinson’s Index, Pike’s Philosophia Sacra, 
Rt and Spearman’s Enquiry after Philosophy and 
heology, p. 204, 205, edit. Mdinburgh. ᾿ 


yn 


xix. 2. comp. ver. 5, ch. vii. 31, and 2 Kings 
xxiii. 10. 

yn 

I. To strip, make naked, divest. It occurs not 
as a verb simply in this sense, unless, perhaps, 
Jud. vy. 18, be an exception ; where, after the 
prophets had observed the cowardly behaviour 
of the other tribes, and particularly, that Asher 
continued on the sea-shore, and abode in his 
breaches, his craggy inaccessible rocks, she pro- 
ceeds, Zabulon was a people ww5> NM that 
stripped or exposed their persons (i. e. without 
fortifications or fastnesses) to death, and Naph- 
tali, in the high-places of the field. Vulg. obtu- 
lerunt animas suas morti, offered or exposed 
their lives to death. Hence 

11. Asa N. mn the stripping season, that part 
or half of the year which strips vegetables of 
their flowers, fruit, and leaves, and conse- 
quently the earth of its beauty. It is opposed 
to psp the awakening or awakened season 
(which see under yp‘), and includes both au- 
tumn and winter. occ. Gen. viii. 22. Ps. lxxiv. 
17. Zech. xiv. 8. Job xxix. 4, O that I were, 
—as I was‘ 4m "5 in the days oat of my 
winter, but) of my autumn ; which, says Mr 
Scott on the place, is a pleasant season in those 
hot climates; the heats are then abated, the rains 
fall, and the grapes and other fruits are in per- 
fection; or—of my youth, as the Vulg. 
renders it adolescentie mez, and the Targ. 
harmonically ΒΤ. Thus Michaelis, who 
farther remarks, that the Hebrews and other 
easterns began their year from the autumn. 
The autumn therefore of life was, in this view, 
the same to them as the spring of it with us, 
i.e. the prime of it. Proy. xx.4, The sluggard 
will not plough »>mm by reason of the winter, 
‘Eng. trans. the cold. “ They begin to 
‘plough,” says Dr Russel, Nat. Hist. of Alep- 
po, p. 16, ‘‘ about the latter end of Septem- 
‘ber, and sow their earliest wheat about the 
middle of October. The frosts are never severe 
‘enough to prevent their ploughing all the winter.” 
However, during their Maarbanie, i. e. from 
the 12th of December to the 20th of January, 
“ the air is excessively piercing, particularly to 
strangers, even though they are but just come 
from a cold climate.” p. 12. 

srt m3 the winter-house, in the cities or towns, 
as distinguished from the summer-house, or 
villa in the country. Jer. xxxvi. 22. Amos iii. 
15. See more under yp: II. Asa V. formed 
from the N. ¢o autumn or spend the autumn upon, 

‘i, e. devour the autumnal fruits. occ. Isa. 
xviii. 6. 

III. In Niph. to be violated, defloured. oce. 
Ley. xix. 20. Eng. marg. “ abused by any 
man.” Comp. 2 Sam. xiii. 13. 

IV. To strip of honour, praise, or, &c. to re- 
proach, disgrace. 2 K. xix. 22, & al. freq. As 
a N. fem. mp on and in reg. nin reproach, 
disgrace. Gen. xxx. 23. xxxiv. 14, & al. freq. 
oyxn neon the reproach of Egypt, Josh. v. 

‘9. -“ Such of the children of Israel as were 
born in the wilderness having remained uncir- 
cumcised, Joshua ordered that this ceremony 

‘should be performed upon them before they 
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entered into the Land of Promise; where- 
upon God told them he had removed, or rolled 
away, the reproach of Egypt from off them 
i v. 4—9), that is, they should thence- 
orward be looked upon as the people of God, 
and no longer as the slaves of Egypt.” Beau- 
sobre’s Introduction to N. T. in Bp. Watson’s 
Theological Tracts, vol. iii. p. 205. Comp. 
Bp. Patrick, and lettres de quelques Juifs, p. 
375. 

Der. Lat. carpo. Eng. carp, erop. Saxon 
hriopan, whence Eng. reap. Also Gr. ἅρπη 
a sickle, aeragw to seize. Lat. rapio; French 
ravir, ravage ; and Eng. rape, rapacious, rav- 
ish, ravage. Old Eng. to reave, reft; whence 
bereave, bereft. | 

yun 

To shorten, cut short. So the LXX several 
times render it by συντεμνω, which seems very 
nearly to answer the idea of the Hebrew. 

I. 70 cut short, or off, to curtail, maim. Asa 
participle paoul yim maimed. occ. Lev. xxii. 
22. AsaN. prin a ruin or heap of ruins. 
occ. Dan. ix. 25. Also, a small piece of rock 
or stone, cut or broken off. occ. Job xii. 21 
or 30. 

II. As aN. pn is particularly applied to gold, 
and denotes native gold in small pieces or lumps, 
as it is * sometimes found. Zech. ix. 3, & al. 
freq. Hence the Greek χρυσὸς gold. 

111. Asa N. pon, plur. o-ysn and myn an 
instrument sometimes used in thrashing corn. Ht 
was a kind of heavy sledge made of thick boards, 
and furnished underneath with teeth of stone 
or iron. (See Isa. xli. 15.) The sheaves 
being laid in order, this was drawn over the 
straw by oxen, and at the same time thrashed 
out the corn, and cut or broke the straw into a 
kind of chaff; whence its Hebrew name. An ~ 
instrument of this sort is still used in the 
+ East for the same purpose. The Roman 
tribula or tribulum (derived from Greek row 
to break or wear to pieces), as described by 
¢ Varro, was likewise of the same kind. oce. 
2 Sam. xii. 3]. Isa. xxviii. 27. xli. 15. Amos 
11, 3; where Symmachus and Theodotion, 
reaxus σίδηροις iron wheels. As a N. mas. 
plur. ‘yim the same. oce. 1 Chron. xx. 3. In 
2 Sam. twenty of Dr Kennicott’s codices now 
read "ΠΣ with the inserted+; in Amos 
seven Miya, and three nywna; and in 1 
Chron. one has "ΤΙΣ. τ 

TV. aon syn lumps of (coagulated) milk. 
occ. 1 Sam. xvii. 18. The LX Χ render the 
words by σρυφαλιδας cov γαλαάκτος, and Hesy- 
chius explains πτρυφαλιδας by τα σμημώτα Tov 
ἅπαλου τυροῦ pieces of the (soft) tender cheese 
or curd, where the term τρημάσα comes very 
near to the Hebrew syn. But the text ex- 





* See Boerhaave’s Chemistry by Shaw, vol. i. p. 75, 
and note; and Goguet’s Origin of Laws, &c. vol. i. p. 
146, edit. Edinburgh. 

+ ** Le machine dont on se sert en Syrie (pour battre 
le grain) consiste de quelques planches garnies par des- 
sons d’ une eerie de pierres a fusil.”” Niebuhr De- 
scription de |’ Arabie, p. 140. 

t De Re Rustica, lib. i. See also Scheuchzer, Physica 
Sacra on Isa. xxviii, 25—28, and Lowth De Sacra Poesi 
Heb. Preel. vii. : 
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presses that there were ten of these, and the 
Vulg. farther illustrates it by translating the 
Hebrew words, decem formellas casei, i. e. ten 
little baskets of cheese, or ten cheeses made in such 
baskets: for to this day in Barbary, “ after 
turning the milk with the flowers of the great 
headed thistle or wild artichoke, they put the 
curds into small baskets made with rushes or 
with the dwarf palm, and bind them up close 
and press them,” as Dr Shaw informs us, 
Travels, p. 168, See also Bochart, vol. ii. 
316. | 
V. To cut short a business, i. e. to act speedily 
and vigorously. occ. 2 Sam. y. 24. So Sym- 
machus συντέμεις. Isa. x. 22, 23, prom 1059 
The consummation cut short shall overflow with 
righteousness ; for the Lord Jehovah of Hosts 
will make mx amy 15D a consummation, even 


one cut short (or a speedy one) in the midst of 


all the earth; which passage the LXX para- 
phrase by Λόγον ZYNTEAQN xa: STNTEMNON 
ἐν δικαιοσυνῃ, ὅτι λόγον SYNTETMHMENON Kv- 
eis ποιήσει ἐν TN οι κουβμιενῇ ὅλῃ; finishing the mat- 
ter, and cutting it short in righteousness, for a 
short work will the Lord make in all the world. 
And as this paraphrase well expresses the 
sense of the Heb. St Paul has very nearly 
preserved it, Rom. ix. 28, which see. Comp. 
Isa. xxviii. 22. Dan. ix. 27. 

Asa N. pwn active, vigorous, diligent. It is 
opposed on one hand to byy slothful, Prov. 
xiii. 4, and on the other distinguished from yx 
hasty, precipitate. Prov. xxi. 5. As a N. 
yyin alertness, “ro o&v acre.” Schultens, Proy. 
xii. 24, Deceit shall not catch his prey; but 
alertness, vigorous diligence (is) a man’s pre- 
cious riches. Comp. Prov. x. 4. xii. 24. 

VI. To cut short, decide, determine. occ. | K. 
xx. 40. Job xiv. 5; in which latter passage 
Mr Scott thinks Job alludes to the longevity 
of the antediluvians, and the subsequent ab- 
breviation of human life. Comp. senses I. V. 
In Niph. to be divided, determined. occ. Dan. 
ix. 26. xi. 36. Comp. Joel iii. 14 or 19. 

VII. Asa N. mas. plur. ΟΝ ΤΙ the dregs or 
refuse of grapes which have been mashed or 
cut to bits, as it were, by pressing. So LXX 
oreuduawy. OCC. Num. iv. 4. 

VIII. As a V. formed from the sound like jar, 
gnar, gnarl and snarl in Eng. hirrio in Latin, 
and the LX X γρυζειν in Greek. To snarl, or 
more strictly as pw the tongue is added, to 
jar the tongue like a dog. occ. Exod. xi. 7. 
Josh. x. 21. Comp. Judith xi. 19 or 15. 

IX. Chald. as a N. pon the back or loins, from 
the Heb. yon, > being changed into 4 by a 
Chaldaism. occ. Dan. v. 6. The Targum 
‘uses it in the same sense, Deut. xxxiii. 1], 
& al. 

pan | 
To grate, grind, gnash, or crash the teeth (for 
it is always joined with sw, or jw), as in in- 
dignation or spite. It seems to be a word 
formed from the sound, as the Greek βρυχω, 
‘by which the LX X constantly render it, and 
the Eng. crash, crack, creak, &c. oce. Job xvi. 
9. Ps. xxxy. 16. xxxvii. 12. exii. 10. Lam. 
ii. 16. So Homer of Achilles, arming to re- 
venge the death of Patroclus, among other 
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signs of indignation mentions the grinding 9 
his teeth. Il. xix. lin. 365, grinding of 


Tov καὶ οδοντων μὲν κανώχη TEAS "-- 


Thus in Virgil, 2 η. viii. lin. 228, 230, Her- 
cules is described furens animis,—dentibus in- 
frendens, raging in mind, and gnashing his 
teeth. 
So Polyphemus, Amn. iii. lin. 664, 


Dentibus infrendens gemitu —— 


wan 

Denotes silent thought or attention. 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to contrive, devise secretly, 
or in silence. 1 Sam. xxiii. 9. Prov. iii. 29. 
In the latter passage the LX X excellently 
explain it by rexrave machinate. Comp. Ec- 
clus vii. 12, where it is probable that the ori- 
ginal Hebrew word was likewise won, which 
the translator has rendered by agorga plough. 
See sense ITI. 

Il. Asa N. win a machinator, a mechanic, an 
artificer or workman in brass, iron, wood, stone, 
&ec. Exod. xxxi. 5. 1 Chron. xxii. 15, & al. 
Also, work or ware of the artificer. Gen. iy. 
22. Particularly, potter’s ware. Lev. vi. 28. 
Job ii. 8, & al. freq. wan “1m splinters of 
potter’s ware. Job xli. 21 or 30, seems to de- 
note fragments of stones or rocks as sharp as 
potsherds. On the general sense of the Ν. 
comp. Ecclus xxxvili. 27—30. 

On 1 Sam. xiii. 19, the reader will not be dis- 
pleased with the following judicious remark of 
Dr Jenkin.* + Pliny has furnished us with 
an instance of great partiality in the Roman 
histories, which conceal that Porsena in his 
league with the people of Rome obliged them 
tv make no use of iron, but for the tilling of the 
grounds: this, Pliny confesses, was an express 
article of the league. And how unlike is the 
Roman to the Jewish history in this very in- 
stance! For in the Scriptures we find it twice 
mentioned that the Israelites were reduced to 
that condition, that they were permitted to 
have no weapons of war. Jud. v. 8. 1 Sam. 
xiii. 19. But the Roman historians had more 
regard to the honour of the Roman name than 
to truth.” 

On 2 K. xxiv. 16, observe that Nadir Shah, 
in like manner, after the taking of Dehli, 
<‘ obliged 300 masons and builders, 200 smiths, 
200 carpenters, and 100 stone cutters, to en- 
gage in bis service in order to go into Persia.” 
Hanway’s History of Nadir Shah, p. 196. 

III. To plough, either as that was one of the 
first and most eminent works in which men 
were employed; (so tgyv in Greek anciently 
denoted agriculture or tillage, see Duport on 
Theophrastus, Ethic. Char. p. 269.) or from 
the particular attention required at that work. 
Deut. xxii. 10. Prov. xx. 4 Asa N. wn 
a ploughing, (in old English) earing. Gen. xly. 
6. 1 Sam. viii. 12. As a N. fem. in reg. 
nwinn a ploughshare. occ. 1. Sam. xiii. 20, 21. 
There is a remarkable passage in Hesiod, 
which may throw some light on this applica- 





* Reasonableness and Certainty of the Christian Re. 
ligion, vol. ii., Preface, p. vi. 
+ * Nat. Hist. lib. xxxiv. cap. 14.” 
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tion of the Hebrew win where he is directing 
the ploughman. 


"Os x’ egyou μελετῶν ἐθειῶν avrcn’ ehevvot, 

Muzers παπταίνων pel” ὁμηλιξας, αλλ᾽ ἐπὶ teyw 

Θυμκον ἐχὼν- 

Eey. et “Hy. lin. 441—3. Gaisford, p. 6. 

Let him attend his charge, and careful trace 

The right-lined furrow, gaze no more around, 

But have his mind intent upon the work. 
Comp. Ecchus xxxviii. 26. Luke ix. 62. 2 Tim. 
ii. 15. To illustrate the literal sense of Deut. 
xxii. 10, we may observe that Niebuhr, De- 
scription de l’Arabie, p. 147, tells us, that 

near Bagdad he twice saw an ass put to a 
plough together with oven. 

win is sometimes used in a metaphorical sense, 
as plough in English, for tearing, cutting, grav- 
ing, or the like. Ps. cxxix. 3. Jer. xvii. 1 

IV. In Hiph. ἐο be deaf, dumb, or silent, as peo- 
ple in deep thought, or great attention. See 
Gen. xxiy. 2]. xxxiv. 5. Num. xxx. 15. Jud. 
xviii. 19. 1 Sam. vii. 8. In Hith. to make 
oneself silent, keep silence. occ. Jud. xvi. 2. As 
a N. win deaf, not hearing. Exod. iy. 11. Ps. 
xxxvili. 14. Also adverbially, silently. oce. 
Josh. ii. 1; where Theodotion xgvgz, and 
another Hexaplar Version κρυβῃ, secretly ; so 
Vulg. in abscondito, in secret. As a N. fem. 
nswen silent, still. So Targum xpsnw, occ. 

Jon. iv. 8, mewn op my a still, gentle east 
wind ; which would therefore be the more suf- 
focating and intolerable ; but this must be care- 
fully distinguished from the samim, samiel, or 
pestilential wind which kills almost instantly, 
and which, according to * Niebuhr, in those 
countries always comes from the Great Desart 
(i. e. of Syria, Diarbekr, Irak, and Arabia) 
and consequently must at Nineveh blow not 
from the east, but from the south-west. Comp. 
Judith viii. 3. 

V. The Versions and Lexicons have given 
this word the meaning of a wood, branch, or 
the like ; the following are the passages where 
they have supposed it to have this sense. 1 
Sam. xxiii. 15, 16, 18, 19. 2 Chron. xxvii. 4. 
Isa. xvii. 9. Ezek. xxxi. 3. In Sam. it may 
be the name of a place or district, perhaps so 
called from haying been lately broken up and 
ploughed, though in the wilderness of Ziph. 
So the L.XX appear to have understood it by 
rendering it καινὴν, novale, land newly broken 
up- In Chron. pswam may mean ploughed 
lands, tor the defence of which Jotham built 
the castles. So in Isa. xvii. 9, wo means, I 


apprehend, a pengues field. Lastly, may not} 


Sym womin Ezek. xxxi. 3, be best rendered, 
still with shade, and so affording a quiet covert 
to birds and animals? comp. ver. 6. The 
LXX, according to the Alexandrian copy, 
render it xuxvos ev σῇ σκέπῃ, thick in cover. 
But to return to Isa. xvii. 9, the learned Bp. 
Lowth on this text hath said that “no one has 
ever been able to make any tolerable sense of 
the words 4*xA wim” (misprinted in the 
bishop’s note w 717 172x774, which in the con- 
text where they are represented as standing 





* Description de I’ Arabie, p.7. 
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would, I apprehend, indeed be nonsense); and 
he thought that the L.X X have preserved the 
true reading by rendering the Hebrew words 
οἱ Αμορῥαιοι καὶ of Evases the Amorites and the Η:. 
vites, whom he has accordingly adopted in his 
translation: And yet it appears to me that the 
common Hebrew text is capable of a very plain 
and natural version, thus—And his forfeited 
cities shall be like the leaving or what is left, 
navy>, of, or in a ploughed field, or on a 
branch, which they leave before (coram) the chil- 
dren of Israel. ‘These words seem a manifest 
allusion to the Mosaic laws relative to the not 
gleaning of their ploughed fields, vineyards, and 
oliveyards, but leaving, ary, somewhat of the 
fruits for the poor of the land (Comp. Lev. 
xix. 9, 10. Deut. xxiv. 19—21], im the Heb.) 
And surely the image of desolation thus pre- 
sented must to an Israelite have been a very 
striking one. Comp. ver. 5, 6, and ch. xxiv. 
13. 

From this root the ancient Greeks appear to 
have had the name of their god EPO2 or EPQ3, 
by which it is very evident they intended the 
material light, considered as possessed of a 
plastic or formative power: though, as usual, 
they decorated this idol with some attributes 
stolen from the ineffable and eternal light. See 

Mr Spearman on the Septuagint, letter ii. p. 

107, Rinea and Aristophanes, ‘in Grotii de 
Veritate Rel. Christ. lib. i. cap, 16, not. 5. 


Der. Earsh (land that has been ploughed), 


Lat. ars, whence Eng. art, artful, artificial, 
artificer, &c. 


nr 


To engrave. As a participle paoul mas. sin. 
oce. Exod. xxxii. 16; where the LX X ren- 
der it κεκολλαμμενη engraved; so the Vulg. 
sculpta. Comp. 2 Cor. iii. 7, where St Paul 
expresses it, in like manner, by «vrerurwpsyn 
engraved. 

The Chaldee and Syriac use the verb in the 
same sense. 


Der. The Greek yaeurzw to engrave ; whence 


character, characterise, &c. Lat. charta, whence 
chart, chartel, cartel. Also, write. 


wrr 
1. To haste, hasten, make haste, Hab. i. 8, & al. 


Job xxxi. 5. Or if my foot hath hasted to de- 
ceit, Eng. translat. ‘ To haste to deceit can 
signify nothing less than promptitude and 
eagerness to deceive ; which is the effect of in- 
veterate habit. But a vindication of himself 
from a habit of deceiving would be faint indeed. 
The translation, I apprehend, ought to have 
been, if my foot hath gone in silence to deceit. 
The expression fo go in silence characterises 
the still and private manner of executing 


- schemes of fraud and seduction—wnn silenter 


ivit, from ;7mw silere. Mercer well expresseth 
the meaning, et furtivo et silenti pede ad frau- 
dem ivi.” Scott’s note and sub-note. In 
Hiph. to cause to haste, to hasten. It is used 
both intransitively, as Jud. xx. 37; and tran- 
sitively, as Isa. v. 19. lx. 22, & al. In Isa, νυ. 
19, should not the words be divided thus, 
wynmn wrt? and observe that the ΣΤ in 
mwin 1 Sam. xx. 38, & al. and in τω ΤΙΝ 


aur 


Psal. ly. 9, is paragogic, not radical. As 
Ns. wim haste, hurry. occ. Job xx. 2; where 
there seems a beautiful ellipsis after yaya, 
either of ossyw his agitating thoughts, or rather 
of γυτ judgment, referring to ch. xix. 29, as 132 
also does. wm the same, but used adverbial- 
ly, the particle αὶ being understood, as usual, 
in haste, speedily, hastily. occ. Ps. xc. 10. 

Il. In Hiph. to hurry, be confounded, hurry 
hither and thither, as persons in confusion. Isa. 
xxviii. 16, He that believeth wm x5 shall not 

_ be confounded. So the LXX ov μη καταισ- 
χυνθη, which word is retained by St Paul, 
Rom. x. 11, and by St Peter, 1 Ep. ii. 6. 
Targum in Isa. -uytyt xd shall not be moved 
or agitated, Syriac 91113 x» shall not fear. 

wwr occurs not as a V. butas a N. wwn chaff, 
or the like, which is hurried hither and thither 
by the wind, occ. Isa. v. 24. xxxiii. 11. comp. 
eh: xvii. 13. xxix. 5. Ps. i. 4, & al. 

Der. Haste. Qu? Comp. under yx. 

awit 
To add, superadd one thing to another, to put 
together. See Psal. lii. 4. This seems nearly 
the idea of the Hebrew, but the Eng. words 
do not fully come up to it. 

I. In Kal, to embroider, insert figures in stub; 
whether when first woven or afterwards. Ex. 
xxxi. 4, xxxv. 32. Asa N. awn embroidery, 
embroidered, inwrought work. Ex. xxvi. 1, 31. 
xxviii. 6, & al. freq. Comp. ch. xxxv. 33, 35, 
The LXX often rendered it by ὕφαντος 
woven, and by ὕφασμα weaving, woof, texture. 
As aN. fem. nawmn nearly the same. Exod. 
xxxi. 4, xxxv. 852... 

11. To count, reckon, compute, by adding several 

things together. Lev. xxv. 27, 50, 52. xxvii. 
18, 23, & al. Asa N. prawn an account, or 
computation finished. Eccles. vii. 27. 

III. 700 reckon, think, to lay one’s thoughts to- 
gether. Gen. 1. 20. Psal. x. 2. xxi. 12, Asa 
N. mawnn a reckoning, meditation, contempla- 
tion, series of thoughts. Gen. vi. 5. Jer. xviii. 
11. xlix. 30, & al. freq. 

IV. To impute, reckon to one what does not 
properly belong to him. Gen. xv. 6. Lev. vii. 
18. Num. xviil. 27, 30. 

V. To repute, reckon, account. Gen. xxxi. 15. 
Deut. ii. 11, 20. 1 Sam. i. 13, & al.* 

VI. To make account of, esteem, value. Isa. xiii. 
17. xxxiii. 8. lili. 3. Comp. ch. ii, 22. 

VII. 70 make account, reckon as highly proba- 
ble. oce. Jon. i. 4, And the ship ταυτὶ made 
account, i. e. was like, to be broken. The 
French apply their verb penser, to think, in 
like manner, to things inanimate. So the 
French translation of this very passage, de sorte 

Se le navire se pensa rompre. 

III. 70 contrive, devise. (Comp. Sense III.) 
Esth. viii. 3. ix. 24. Psal. xxi. 12. Amos vi. 

5. Asa N. pawn, plur. fem. ΠΤ a de- 

vice. oce. Eccles. vii. 29. Also military ma- 

chines, engines, which latter word is in like 
manner from the Lat. ingenium genius, inven- 
tion. occ. 2 Chron. xxvi. 15, And he made 





* In the explanation of this word I am indebted to the 
learned Mr Bate’s‘excellent Enquiry into the Similitudes, 
p. 108, &e, which see. 
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suin nawnn moawn (Eng, translat.) en- 
gines, the inventions of cunning men, (French, 
des machines de Vinvention d’un ingenieur ; Dio- 
dati, degl’ ingegni, d’arte d’ingegniere) to be on 
the towers and on the acho be’ to shoot arrows 
and great stones withal; such as the Romans, 
in after times, called catapult and balliste. 
As a N. fem. mawnn, in reg. nawnn a de- 
vice, contrivance. Esth. viii. 3, & al. 

mw 

With a radical, (see Ps. xxviii, 1. Isa. lxiy. 12.) 
but mutable or omissible, 7. 

It denotes forbearance of speaking or action. 

I. In Kal, to be silent, as opposed to 427 speak- 
ing. Eccles. iii. 7. In Hiph. the same. 2 K. 
ii. 3, 5. Psal. xxxix. 3. Also, to make silent, 
to still. Neh, viii. 11. teh 

II. In Kal, to be still, inactive. Psal. xXvill. 1. 
cyii. 99. In Hiph. the same. Jud. xviii. 9. 
1 K. xxii, 3. 

Several texts which in the Lexicons are put 
under the former, seem to belong to this latter 
sense. 

Der. Hush, hist ! 

mw Chald. 

To have need or occasion for. So Theodotion, 
χοειῶν ἵεχειν. occ. Dan. iii. 16. As a_N. 
jmwr necessary, convenient, fitting, occ. Ezra 
yi. 9; where LX X boceenua wanting. Vulg. 
necesse necessary. Asa N. fem. sing. minwn 
nearly the same. occ. Ezra vii. 20; where 
LXX χρείας need, Vulg. quibus opus fuerit, of 
what there shall be need. 

af 
. 70 impede action or motion, to refrain, re- 
strain, keep back, stop. Gen. xx. 6, xxii. 12. 
1 Sam. xxy. 39, Jer. xiv. 10, & al. freq. Ps. 
Ixxxviii. 19, Jwnm keeping back my acquaint- 
ance. Job xxi. 30, The wicked qwr is pre- 
served, spared, withdrawn in the day of destruc- 
tion, where Symmachus συντηρεισιαι ts preserved, 
Aquila ὑπεξαιρεθησεται shall be withdrawn. 

II. In Kal, to be dark, obscure, to become dark, 
or be darkened. 'The connexion of this with 
the former sense will be evident from produc- 
ing a passage or two. Isa. xiii. 10, The solar 
light ywr stops, is starkened, stagnate, become 
inactive, in its going forth. Ezek. xxx. 18, At 
Tehaphnehes avi ywr the day or day-light shall 
be impeded, stagnate, Eng. marg. restrained ; 
so Montanus prohibuit. Joel iii. 4, The solar 
light shall be turned or changed sywr'> to stag- 
nation, darkness. Comp. Job iil. 9. xviii. 6. 
Isa. v. 30. In Hiph. to darken, starken, make 
dark, or stagnate. Amos v. 8, ὙΦ ΤΙ ὑπ) ΟῚ 
and starkens the day-light (into) night.* Also, 
to darken in a spiritual or moral sense, Job 
xxxviii. 2. On Eccles. xii. 2, Mr Harmer 
remarks that the darkening of the sun, moon, 
and stars, and the returning of the clouds fier 
the rain, aftord a very exact delineation of an 
eastern winter. He therefore understands | 





* See Hutchinson’s Moses’ Princip. Woe ii. Ρ. 119.- 
124, and Pike’s Philosophia Sacra, p. 34, ὅζο, ‘“* Light 
thickens,” says Shakspeare, Macbeth, act 3, scene 2, ἴο- 
wards the end. Again, " 

—— “ My lustre thickens, 
When he shines by.” 





Ant, & Cleopatra, act. 2, oa 2, towards the end, © 
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these circumstances as descriptive not of par- 
ticular ailments incident to old age, but of that 
wintry season. of life in general. Observations, 
vol. iv. p. 17, ἄς. As a N. qwn darkness, 
i. 6. not a nonentity, but the celestial fluid in a 
stagnate, inactive state. Gen. i. 2, 4, 5. Isa. 
xlv. 7, Forming the light, Ἴωσι x7125, and con- 
creting the darkness. freq. occ. As aN. fem. 
mown and Chald. xown (oce. Dan. ii. 22.) 
the same. Gen. xv. 12. Isa. viii. 22, & al. 
As light is in scripture often expressive of joy 
and comfort, see under (473 V.) so is darkness, 
of sorrow and misery. See inter al. 2 Sam. 
xxii. 29. Job v. 14. xv. 22, 23. Ps. xviii. 29. 
exii. 4. Eccles. v. 16 or 17. xi. 8. Isa. ν. 30. 
lix. 9. Jer. xiii. 16. Ezek. xxxii. 7, 8, Lam. 
iii. 2. The profane writers use the same 
image. Thus in Adschylus, Pers. lin. 304, 
Atossa, upon hearing the bad news of Xer- 
xes’ defeat, but that his person was safe, com- 
pares this intelligence to a great light and bright 
day after a dark night. 


Euos μὲν εἰσας δωμασιν Gaos μεγαὰν 
Καὶ λευκὸν tae νυκτὸς ex μελαγχίμου. 


So Horace, lib. iv. ode 4, lin. 38, &c. calls the 
distress of the Romans on Asdrubal’s invasion 
of Italy, in the second Punie war, darkness, and 
likens his defeat to a fine day. 

Asdrubal 

Devictus, et pulcher fugatis 

Ille dies Latio tenebris 

Qui primus alma risit adorea. 
Where the old commentator observes that he 
calls the Carthaginians darkness from the ter- 
ror and sorrow they occasioned. ‘ Tenebras 
Afros vocavit, propter terrorem et mecerorem.” 
See Livy, lib. xxvii. cap. 50, 51; and comp. 
under 47p 1. 

As a N. mas. plur. p‘swn obscure, mean persons. 
So Vulg. ignobiles ignoble. occ. Prov. xxii. 29; 
where it is opposed to n»n5m kings. As a par- 
ticipial N. qwmn the dark, or darkness. Isa. 
xxix. 15. xlii. 16, & al. 

Der. Greek icxw to hold, restrain, whence the 
fKolic Digamma being prefixed, Lat. viscus 
bird-lime, and Eng. viscous, viscid, viscidity. 
Casci, the ancient inhabitants of Italy, dwell- 
ing in caves.* 
wit 

I. To wear out, spend, weaken with fatigue or 
labour. It occurs not in Kal, but as a parti- 
ciple in Niph. occ. Deut. xxv. 18: where 

XX xorwvras, and Vulg. lassi, futigued, 
tired. 

II. Chald. 7 wear away. So Montanus at- 
terens, LX X δαμαξει, and Vulg. domat, sub- 
dueth. occ. Dan.. ii. 40. 

wn 
Occurs not as a verbin Hebrew, but in Arabic 
(with the initial cha) signifies to be rough, 
rugged, (see Castell) ; and this I suspect to be 
the radical idea of the Hebrew, and that 
thence the N. came to signify a military cui- 





rass, or breast-plate made with rows or scales of 


metal placed over each other for the better de- 





ee: See note 4 on cap. 6, of Sallust, Bel. Catilin. edit 
ar. 
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tence of the warrior. Homer has described 
one of these breast-plutes as used sh the 
Greeks at the Trojan war, Il. ix. lin. 24, 25. 


Tov δ᾽ nro: dexce οἰμοι ἐσῶν μελανος χυᾶνοιο, 

Aadexa δὲ χρυσοιο5 καὶ tino! κασσιτέροιο. 

Ten rows of azure steel the work infold, 

Twice ten of tin, and twelve of ductile gold. 

Pope. 

In another place, 1]. xiii. lin. 439, he calls a 
breast-plate, χιτωνα χαλκεον a vest of brass; 
and Virgil comes still nearer to the propriety 
of our oriental word in describing Turnus, 
Zin. xi. lin. 487, 488, ; 
Thoraca indutus ahenis 
Horrebat squamis ‘ 
Clad in a cutrass rough with brazen scales. 


The N. ywinin Arabic, according to Giggeius, 
(cited by Le Clere on Exod. xxv. 7.) signifies 
the breast, also a brigandine or coat of mail, 
particularly the forepart of them; but qwn in 
Hebrew is never used for a military breast- 
plate, but only for that curious one which was 
by divine direction made for the Jewish high- 
priest, and which was itself rough with the 
twelve precious stones set init. It is parti- 
cularly described Exod. xxviii. 15, &c. xxxix. 
8, &e. The LXX have once rendered the 
word by σπεριστηθιον a breast-plate, but generally 
by λόγιον or Aoyeov the oracle, as containing the 
oracular o“1x which see under 4x IV. 

wrt 

To strip, make bare. It is applied either to the 
thing made bare, or to the covering stripped 





off: 
in Kal, to strip, make bare, as trees of their bark 
or leaves, Ps. xxix. 9. * Joeli. 7.—As the body 
or some part of it by stripping off the clothes, 
158. xx. 4. xlvii. 2. So making bare the arm, 
Isa. lii. 10.. Ezek. iv. 7, alludes to the form 
of the eastern hykes, which having no sleeves, 
and their arms being frequently wrapt up in 
them, it was necessary, when they proposed 
exerting themselves, to make their arm bare. 
Jer. xlix. 10, I have made Esau ‘bare, i. e. 
laid open all his hiding places. (See the con- 
text.) Asa participle in Hiph. στ mak- 
ing bare, as the white of a twig by stripping 
off the bark. Gen. xxx. 37. 
II. In Kal, to strip off or up, as the skirts of a 
garment. Jer. xili. 26. 
111. 70 draw of as wine covering the bottom 
of a vessel. Hag. ii. 16. 
1V. To scoop up, as a little water covering the 
bottom of a pit. Isa, xxx. 14. Hence Eng. 
scoop. Qu? 
V. ἃς a N. mas. plur. in reg. ‘pwn grazing 
flocks, flocks a grazing. So LXX σοιμνια, 
which from σωῦ a flock, and this from πάω to 
feed. Thus βοσκηματα is in like manner 
another Greek name for flocks or herds of cat- 
tle, from βοσκω to feed. occ. 1 Kings xx. 27; 
where observe that the children of Israel are 
compared to two flocks of goats rather than of 
sheep, because, according to Varro’s observa- 
tion, (cited by Bochart, vol. ii. 621.) the for- 





ἃ Where, in the Eng. translat, “ discovereth” for 
uncoyvereth, strippeth, is obsolete. 


pwr 


mer are much less numerous than the latter. I 
would farther remark, that ‘pwr seems more 
properly applicable to sheep or goats than other 
oe because in feeding, they bite the closest 
of all. 

The above cited are all the passages wherein 
the root occurs. 

bee 
. In Kal, to connect, join, link together. occ. 
Exod. xxxviii. 28, pwrn and he connected 
them, i. 6. the pillars by the rods) Asa N. 
mas. plur. in reg. spwm and spiwn the rods 
which connected the pillars of the court of the 
tabernacle, and were themselves connected with 
them, by means of the o%1 or hooks on the 
tops of the pillars. Exod. xxvii. 10. xxxviii. 
17, & al. freq. Hence as a participle mas. 
plur. Huph. pspwnn rodded, furnished with 
rods. occ. Exod. xxvii. 17, xxxviii. 17. 

II. Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. ‘pwr the spokes 
of a wheel connecting the nave and felloe or 
ring-part together. occ. 1 K. vii. 33. 

III. In Kal, to be connected with, or attached to, 
in heart and yoann with 2 prefixed to the 
object. occ. Gen. xxxiv. 8. (where Vulg. ad- 
hesit hath cleaved to.) Deut. vii. 7. (where 
Aquila προσεκολληθη, Vulg. junctus est) x. 15. 
(where Vulg. conglutinatus est) xxi. 11. Ps. 
xci. 14, Without 5, or transitively. occ. Isa. 
xxxviii. 17. With and an infinitive. occ. | 
K.. ix. 19. 2 Chron. viii. 6. . As a N. pwn 
the object of attachment, desire. occ. 1 K. ix. 1, 
19. 2 Chron. viii. 6. Isa. xxi. 4. 

Wit 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic sig- 
nifies to collect, gather together, ““ congregavit, 
collegit.” Castell. 

I. Asa N. fem. in reg. mown collection, con- 
densation, LX X erayuvev he condensed. oce. 2 
Sam. xxii. 12; where o'm mown answers to 
po’ ΌΤΙ darkness, constipation, of waters, in 
the parallel text. Ps. xviii. 12. 

II. Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. swn the stocks 
or naves of wheels, where their spokes are 
collected as in a centre. So Vulg. modioli. 
oce. 1 K, vii. 33. 

nn 

I. In Kal, to be broken, give way, or dissolve by 
being broken, as images. Jer. 1. 2—as a bow. 
1 Sam. ii. 4; where observe that by a Hebra- 
ism, of which see other instances, Gen. iv. 10. 
Neh. ix. 6, oynn agrees in gender and number 
with oa; the immediately preceding N. 
though it certainly in sense refers to nwp the 
bow. In Hiph. to break. occ. Isa. ix. 3 or 4. 
Asa N. fem. mnnn a ruin, buildings broken 

_ down. Psal. Ixxxix. 41. On 2 Sam. xxii. 35. 
Psal. xviii. 35, see under ΤῸ I. 

11. 70 crack or chap, as the ground very re- 
age does by drought in the eastern coun- 
tries. See Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 
208. oce. Jer. xiv. 4, 

III. To be broken, in a general sense, to be 
quite disabled. 1 Sam. ii. 10. Isa. vii. 8. viii. 
9. xxx. 31. li. 7. Hence perhaps the Greek 
ἡτσαω by which the LX X render it in several 
of the preceding and in other texts. Asa N. 
fem. mmm ruin, destruction. Prov. x. 14, 15, 
29, & al. πῇ 
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ΓΝ. In Kal and Niph.: to be broken in mind, 
daunted, dismayed, dispirited. _Animo frangi. 
See 2 K. xix. 26. Job xxxii. 15. Isa. xx. 5. 
Jer. viii. 9. Mal. ii. 5; in which last passage 
it is for once used in a good sense. In Hiph. 
to cause to be dismayed, to dismay, daunt. occ. 
Jer. xlix. 37. As Ns. nn dismay, dread. 
Gen. ix. 2. Job xli. 33 or 25. nnn nearly the 
same. Ezek. xxxii. 23, & al. freq. The final 
m= seems formative, as in ὩΣ from 45 and 
many others. 

V. nm and nnn See under nns. 

nae ds In Kal, ¢o be broken in pieces. oce. Jer. 
i. 56. 

Il. Asa N. nnn a great ruin or destruction. 
oce. Job vi. 21. ᾿ 

III, Asa N. nnn great dismay or dread. occ. 
Gen... xxxv. 5. | 

nnnr to be exceedingly or repeatedly dismayed. 
oce. Eccles, xii. 5; where the Vulg. formida- 
bunt shall fear, and where o‘nmnn may either 
be a participle mas. plur. ora N. asthe LX X 
render it apo terrors. ; 

aia 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, ΓΤ. 

I. The three Hexaplar Versions of Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion, seem to have 
given nearly the ideal meaning of this verb, in 
Prov. vi. 27, where they render it by ὑποτυφειν, 
suffumigare, which I know not how better to 
express in English than, to keep fire alive, 
lighted or in a smoke, by the constant access of 

Sresh air. occ. Prov. vi. 27, mnt Can aman 
keep fire lighted in his bosom and his -clothes 
not be burned? Proy. xxy. 22, For thou mnn 
(art) keeping coals lighted on his head, Isa. 
xxx. 14, 4 sherd nnn} to keep (and so con- 
vey) fire lighted from a hearth. 

Hence the Ethiopic inn to be kindled or lighted, 
and perhaps the Greek αἰϑω to burn as fire, and 
Eng. heat and hot. 

II. As afem. mnmn andin reg. nnn a censer, 
a vessel particularly contrived for keeping the 

fire within it alive, and thus fuming the incense. 
See Lev. xvi. 12. x. 1. Num. xvi. 6, 7, 1'7, 18. 

III. As a N. fem. plur. ninmm and in reg. 
speaking of the altar of burnt-offerings, snnnn 
the firepans, i. e. “ A larger sort of vessels 
wherein, probably, the sacred fire, which came 
down from heaven (Lev. ix. 24.) was kept 
ΡΩΝ whilst they cleansed the altar and the 
grate from the coals and ashes ; and while the 
altar was carried from one place to another, as 
it often was in the wilderness. See Patrick’s 
Comment.” Thus Dr Taylor in his Concord- 
ance. Jer. lii. 19. Exod. xxvii. 3. xxxviii. 3, 


& al. 

IV. AsaN. fem. plur. in reg. speaking of the 
golden candlestick, ‘nnn seems to denote the 
snuffpans, in which the snuffings of the lamps 
were received after they had been cut off by 
the tongs, and so were suffered to continue 
lighted, instead of being immediately extin- 
guished as by our snuffers. Exod. xxv. 38. 
Xxxvii. 23. 


nn 
ut Niph. to be decided, determined. - To this 
purpose one of the Hexaplar Versions εδοκι- 
μασθησαν have been approved, and another exg- 


ban 


θησαν have been decreed, and even Theodotion’s 
συνεσμηήθησαν, though mistaken in the Vulg. 
probably meant the same thing. (Comp. cvy- 
rerunusvov ver. 26.) Once, Dan. ix. 24; where, 
however, observe that ὙΠ) seems to be not a 
verb, but a participle or participial N. what is 
decided or determined, “ decisum, fatum.” 
Michaelis, Supplem. p. 984; and that the 
sense here assigned to this verb is confirmed 
by the Targum on Esth. iv. 5, which runs 
thus, And Esther called Daniel, who was named 
nn Hatach, because that according to the word 
of his mouth yonnnm were determined the af- 

Sairs of the kingdom. See Bp. Chandler’s Vin- 
‘dication of Defence of Christianity, vol. i. p. 
285, &c. 

on 

I. To swathe, swaddle, or be swaddled. So 
LXX εν σπαργάνοις οὐκ εσπαργανωθης. Occ. 

_ Ezek. xvi. 4; twice. 

II. Asa N. Sinn a swathe, roller. occ. Ezek. 
xxx. 21. Asa N. fem. monn a swaddling 
band. occ. Job xxxviii. 9; where L XX opuxan 
δὲ αὐτὴν ἐσα'αργάνωσα I swathed her with foggy 
darkness. Comp. Vulg. 

Der. Wattle, also, w or s being prefixed, 
swaddle, 

onr 

In general, to close, close up, as with some glu- 
tinous or adhesive matter. 

I. In Hiph. to be closed, stopped up, as the af- 
fected part in a gonorrhea. oce. Ley. xy. 3; 

_ to this purpose the LX X συνέστηκε, Symma- 
chus περισηγνύται, and Vulg. concreverit. 

11. And most generally in Kal, fo seal, seal up, 

Jor security or testimony. See Deut. xxxii. 34. 
1 K. xxi. 8. Neh. ix. 38. Esth, iii. 12. Job 
xiv. 17. xxxiii. 16. In Cant. iy. 12, A foun- 
tain sealed (LXX πηγή ἐσφραγισμενη) alludes, 
no doubt, to what was sometimes practised in 
the East, in order to secure the water to the 

‘proper owners.* As Ns. ὈΠῚΠ, onn, and 
fem. nonn a seal, a signet. Gen. xxxyiii. 18, 
25. Exod. xxviii. 11. Job xxxviii. 14, It (the 
earth) is changed prin “AMD as clay (of or by) 
the seal. * Daring the darkness of the night 
the earth is a perfect blank; in which state it 
resembles clay that has no impression. By 
the morning light falling upon the earth, in- 

numerable objects make their appearance upon 
it: it is then changed like clay which has re- 
ceived the stamp of the seal.” Scott, whom 
see. So in the Orphic hymn to Apollo, or 

. the Sun, he is addressed as possessing the seal 
which stamps the whole world. 


- Tlavros exes xoopov SPPATIAA TYTINTHN, 


. Clay is still sometimes used in the East in- 
stead of wax, as for instance in Egypt, where 
“the + doors of Joseph’s granary (in old Cairo) 
are kept carefully sealed, but its inspectors do 
not make use of wax on this occasion, but put 
their seal upon a handful of clay, with which 
they cover the lock of the door.” Also, 





* See Maundrell’s Journey, at April 1; Harther’s Ob- 
servations, vol. i. p. 113, 1] 

+ Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 457, where see 
more, 
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“ἡ 4 jewel, having the name or portrait of the 
beloved person engraven on it, and worn next 
the heart or on the arm. Cant. viii. 6.” Comp. 
Jer. xxii. 24. Hag. ii. 23. Ecclus xlix. 11. 

III. To seal up, i. e. after having completed a 
sum, as it were, of money, or other goods. occ. 
Ezek. xxviii. 12. . 

IV. To set, as it were, a seal upon, to mark, as 
it were, with a seal. occ. Job xxiv. 16. So 
LXX ἐσφραγισαν, but Vulg. condixerant had 
appointed. ; 

V. To obstruct or hinder from action, as if seal- 
ed up. occ. Job xxxvii. 7. So Dan. ix. 24, 
maxon onm zo hinder, stop sins, if onm> here 
be the true reading; for not only the Keri, 
but the Complutensian edition, and many more 
of Dr Kennicott’s codices have here pn 
with a 7, to finish; the other reading with a 
ΤΊ seems to have sprung from the following 
word onn> before yin. 
VI. To seal up a book or roll (such as the an- 
cient Jewish books were, see under 53 III.) 
is equivalent to concealing its contents. occ. 
Isa. xxix. 11. Comp. ch. viii. 16. Dan. xii. 4, 
9; and see Greek and Eng. Lexicon under 
Σῴραγιξω VI. and Σφραγις I. 

Vil. To seal the vision and the prophet, Dan. 
ix. 24, is to confirm and put an end to all the 
prophecies concerning the Messiah by the ae- 
complishment of them on himself. Mat. xi. 13.” 
Clark’s note. Comp. Wintle on Dan. p. 140, 
155. 

VIII. Applied to the stars, Job ix. 7, ty5 
onm Ὁ" 33Ὶ3 And behind or above the fluxes of 
the stars, he (God) setteth a seal, 1. 6. he fix- 
eth as with his own signet, the orbs of the stars 
(the ὈΝΧΞῚ3 wer head of the stellar fluxes, as 
they are called, Job xxii. 12.); “so that the 
operation of the skies, which moves the earth 
and planets, should not move them,” says the 
excellent Mr Spearman in bis Enquiry after 
Philosophy and Theology, p. 207. edit. Edin- 
burgh. See also Mr Pike’s Philosophia Sacra, 
p- 59. Empedocles, in like manner, taught, 
Tous μὲν ἀπλᾶνεις ὥστερῶς συνδεδεσθαι τῷ κρυσταλ- 
Aw σοὺ: d¢ π'λανητας ἀνεισθαι, that the fixed stars 
were confined by the circumferential density, 
(comp. under may V.) but that the planets 
were not. Plutarch de Placit. Philos. lib. ii, 
cap. xiii. tom. ii. p. 888. E. edit. Xylandri. 

yon 

Occurs not asa Y. in Kal, but in Hith. signi- 
fies, to contract affinity by marriage. Gen. 
xxxiv. 9. Deut. vii. 3. Josh. xxiii. 12, & al. 
Comp. 2 Chron. xviii. 1, with 2 K. yiii. 18, 
27. In Josh. the LXX render it by saya- 
fuus πιεῖν, to make marriages; so the Vulg. 
miscere connubia. Asa N.jnn a male rela- 
tion by marriage, affinis. See 2 K. viii. 18, 27. 
A son-in-law. Gen. xix. 14, & al. A bride- 
groom. Ps. xix. 6, Isa. lxii. 5, & al. But it 
never directly expresses the relation of the 
bridegroom to his bride, but to his bride’s 





* Dr Taylor’s Concordance. In the pictures of the 
eastern princesses and heroines, ‘* there is sometimes a 
large square jewel on the fore-part of the arm a little be- 
low the shoulder.”” Richardson on the Language, το. of 
the Heathen Nations, in Annual Register for 1779, Char- 
acters, p. 47, 
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parents. A father-in-law, Exod. iii. 1, & al. 
Comp. ch. ii. 21. Exod. iv. 25, And Zippo- 
rah took a sharp stone, and cut off the foreskin 
of her son, and laid it at his (Jehovah's ) feet, and 
said, Surely ost ynn a father-in-law by blood 
art thou to me, a Midianitess and consequently 
an alien from the people of Jehovah, whom 
yet she claims for her ynn father-in-law by 
blood, namely, by the circumcision of her son. 
And it is plain that Jehovah admitted her 
claim, and approved her faith and pious beha- 
viour; for ver. 26, He (Jehovah) let him 
(Moses whom he sought to slay, ver. 24.) go; 
then she said, (He, Jehovah is, ) pst 1 WN 
a father-in-law by blood on account of the 
circumcision. See more in Bate’s Crit. Heb. 
asa N. fem. in reg. nonn α mother-in-law. 
oce. Deut. xxvii. 23. Also a wedding, a mar- 
riage. occ. Cant. iii. 11. 


Ann 
To take away by violence. So Symmachus 
᾿ ανώρπασει. occ. Job ix. 12. Asa N. ΠῚ a 


robber, plunderer. So Vulg. latre. occ. Prov. 
xxiii. 28. 

This root is, both in sense and sound, nearly 
related to hum which see. 

NTT 

I. To dig, dig downwards. occ. Amos ix, 2. 
Hence by transposition the Greek ogurrw to 
dig, by which or its compounds the LXX 
generally render the Hebrew word. 

II. With ἃ following, to dig in or through. oce. 
Ezek. viii. 8. xii. 5, 7, 12. Also transitive- 
ly, to dig through. occ. Job xxiv. 16; where 
LXX διωρυξεν οἰκίας he diggeth through houses. 
The verb διορυσσειν is applied in like manner in 
the N. T. Mat. xxiv. 43. Luke xii. 39. Mr 
Harmer, Observations, vol. i. p. 175—177, 
points out a peculiar propriety in this expres- 

- sion in Job, by remarking that the Egyptians 
and Arabians still build of mud and slime, or 
of bad unburnt brick, and that the walls are of 
a great thickness. As a N. fem. nannn a 
digging, or (as we speak) a breaking through. 
So LXX διορυγμα. occ. Exod. xxii. 2, where 
see Le Clerc’s note. Jer. ii. 34, Thou didst 
not find them (in) digging through, and so 
hadst no right to kill them, alluding to the 
law, Exod. xxii. ὃ. And observe that in this 
view ‘nx may be the second person fem. 
sing. pret. with *n suflixed as in »n195 verse 
33. Or should not the words be rather ren- 
dered, I have not found it ( e. oat the blood) 
by digging (Eng. Marg.) or (according to 

XX, and Vulg.) in a digged hole or pit? 
Comp. Ezek. xxiv. 7. And this translation 
seems best to suit the latter part of the 
verse. 

III. 70 row hard, q. ἃ. to dig hard in rowing. 
oce. Jon. i. 13. Hence Gr. tgerrw to row. 





PLURILITERALS in ΤΊ. 
nbzan 


As a N. fem. a rose, or more properly, a rose- 
bud, an opening rose. occ. Cant. il. 1. Isa. 
xxxy. I, 


18] 


The word seems a compound of 





wrraort 


mam to hide, and by to shade, overshadow. 
Accordingly Aquila appears to have rendered 
it with accuracy, in both places where it occurs, 
in the former by xaavxwois,-in the latter by 
καλυξ, which word properly denotes a rose- 
blossom, not fully opened, from καλυστω, to hide. 
So St Jerome explains καλυξ, “ quam nos tu- 
mentem rosam, et necdum foliis dilatatis pos- 
sumus dicere, Suidas, in Michaelis, xaavz, 
ἄνθος podou usuuxos, καλυξ, the rose-flower, while 
closed.” The beauty of these flowers is too 
well known to be insisted on, and they are at 
this day much admired in the east, where they 
are extremely fragrant.* In what esteem the 
rose was among the ancient Greeks for its 
beauty and fragrancy may be seen in the 5th 
and 53d Ode of Anacreon; and the compari- 
son in Ecclus xxiv. 14 or 18. 1. 8, show that 
the Jews were likewise much delighted with 
it: and with regard to the rose-bud or opening 
rose in particular, the Jewish sensualists in 
Wisdom ii. 8, are introduced saying, Let us 
crown ourselves with rose-buds (fodwy καλυξι) 
before they be withered. Comp. Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. iii. p. 188, 


bbon See under bon 
noon 


᾿ 


As aN. mas. plur. ὈΝΝ ΌΤΙ afflicted, dejected, 
fainting with misery. It is a very expressive 
word, compounded of itn to be faint, languid, 
and p> to beat down, grieve. The Targum 
renders it x*»y afflicted, the LX X σενησων, so 
Vulg. pauperum, poor, and Aquila acésveow 
weak. Once, Psal. x. 10 


nbn 


Asa N. mas. from bn to be faint, languid, 
and 7155 to smite, afflict, Greatly afflicted, faint 
with affliction. occ. Ps. x. 8, 14. Comp. ver. 
10, which shows that this word is nearly 
equivalent to the preceding xadn. The Tar- 
gum explains it by x20 poor ssp afflicted, 
the LX X by res and σσωχος, so Vulg. by 
pauper poor, and Symmachus by ἀσθενεῖς weak. 


wort 
As aN. from obn to break off, and mwn to re- 
cede, a hard stone, whose parts when broken 
recede or fly off with great force. occ. Deut. 
viii. 15. xxxil. 13. Job xxviii. 9. Ps. exiv. 8. 
Isa. 1.7% The LXX render it by oregex 
firm, hard, (so Vulg. durissima very hard) 
Deut. xxxii. 13; and by στέρεα πέτρα a firm 
rock, Isa. 1.7; where Vulg. petra durissima 
a very hard rock. From Deut. viii. 15. Psal. 
exiv. 8, Michaelis (in Suppl. p. 780, which. 
see) thinks that it particularly denotes the 
reddish granite or porphyry, which, as he shows 
from the testimony of eye-witnesses, abounds 
in and about mount Horeb and Sinai. He 
owns, however, that in Job xxviii. 9, it must be 
taken in a larger sense, as the skilful metallists, 
whom he consulted, could not recollect’ that 
metalline ores were ever found in porphyry. 
Deut. xxxii. 13, He made him to suck oil out of 





ἃ See Ontlines of a New Commentary on Solomon’s 
Song, p. 146, &c. 162, &c. 236, &c. and Jones, Poet. 
Asiat, Comment. p. 102, &c. 113, &e. 136, 138, 187. 
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‘ the hard rock, i. 6. to procure it from the 
olive-trees growing there. Comp. under yp 
~ Mr Maundrell (Journey, at March 25), speak- 
ing of the ancient fertility and cultivation of 
᾿ Judea, says, “ The most rocky parts of all, 
- which could not well be adjusted for the pro- 
* duction of corn, might yet serve for the plan- 
tation of vines and olive-trees, which delight to 
extract, the one its fatness, the other its 
sprightly juice, chiefly out of such dry and 
fiinty places.” Comp. Virgil, Georgie ii. lin. 
9, 


boot 

Asa N. from mon to fiz, settle, remain, and 51 

. to eut off, frost, or more properly perhaps, a 

_ kind of freezing vapour, which, turning into ice, 

- and fixing on trees, cuts off their buds and tender 
shoots; a rime. So XX σαχνη; which 

. Theophrastus, lib. v. De Causis, cap. 19, thus 
explains by comparing it with snow: Ἢ μεν 
OU% ἐπιμένει, BAA ἀποτηκετῶι απὸ τῶν κλημῶώσων 
καὶ των βλάστων, ἡ δε παχνη (εσιμενουσα, for the 
opposition shows that that word ought to be 
supplied) rave’. aroxaiss. ‘ Snow,” says he, 
«does not remain, but melts off from the 
shoots and buds; whereas rime remaining 
blights them.” And a little lower he adds, 
Τμητικότερα δόκει h πάχνη ens χίονος εἰναι, “° rime 
more cutting than snow.”* Thus accurately 
does our author’s account of rax»n agree with 
the derivation of the Heb. ono here proposed. 
Once, Psal. Ixxviii. 47. 


ὉΞῸΤΤ 

It occurs in the form of a participle Hiph. or 
Huph, ppm, once, Exod. xvi. 14. The 
modern translations and Lexicons, in con- 

- formity to the Rabbins, interpret it round, 

herical, but not so the ancient versions. 
he LX X supposed this word to answer in 

sense to ‘tn p> like coriander-seed, Num. xi. 
7, and accordingly in Exod. explain it by acu 
xogiov; but the Vale. appears to have given 
the true meaning, by translating it, quas¢ pilo 
tusum, as if pounded by a pestle, and perhaps 

_ the Chaldee paraphrase »>pr aimed at nearly 
the same idea. (See the use of the Chaldee 
»>p in the Targum on Psal. lxxviii. 46.) and 
thus our Hebrew word pspn is plainly a com- 
pound of apn to beat, pound, and pd a piece, 
bit, and signifies small or fine, as if beaten or 
pounded to pieces. 
“ETI See under syn 


bn 

As a N. a kind of locust. So the LXX 
oPuyarns, and Vulg. ophiomachum, literally 
the serpent-fighter, from its supposed enmity 
to serpents. The Hebrew name seems a de- 
rivative from 397m to shake, and 524 the foot, 
and so to denote the nimbleness of its motions. 
Thus in English we call an animal of the lo- 

τ cust kind a grasshopper, the French name of 





* See Bochart, vol. iii. 445, to whom I am indebted for 
these two es from Theophrastus, though he pro- 
_ poses a different, and I think a less probable derivation 
of ie from Tl) ἐο rest (by transposition) and 5 to 
cut off. 
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ΜΓ 


which is likewise sauterelle, from the V. sauter 
to leap. Once, Lev. xi. 22. 
DO TT 
As a N. mas. plur. δυϑ τ, Chald. non. an 
emphat. x*nwn, a kind of diviners, mentioned 
very early among the Egyptians, Gen. xli. 8, 
24; and in aftertimes among the Babylonians, 
Dan. i. 20, & al. freq. The L XX have ren- 
dered the word variously—énynras interpreters 
or explainers of somewhat secret, εἐπάδιδοι 
enchanters, φαρμώπκοι conjurers by drugs ; nor do 
the Greek Hexaplar Versions or the Vulg. 
by their translations throw any more light 
upon the strict and proper meaning of the 
word: which may perhaps be best considered 
as a compound of win a pen or instrument to 
write or draw with, and ‘on to perfect, accom- 
plish (the n being dropped after another dental, 
as + is before n in nmx one fem. for nny), 
and so denote, Those who were perfect in 
drawing their sacred, astrological and hierogly- 
phical figures or characters, and by means of 
them pretended to extraordinary feats, (as Exod. 
vii. 11, 22.) among which was the interpretation 
of dreams. (See Gen. xli. 8, 22. Dan. ii. 2, 
, 10, 11.) They seem to have been such 
persons as Josephus, Ant. lib. ii. cap. 9, § 2, 
calls ἱερογραμματεις, sacred scribes, or professors 
of sucred learning ; one of whom he says fore- 
told Moses’ birth to the king of Egypt, xa: yag 
εἰσι δεινοι wee των μελλονσων αληθειῶν λέγειν; for 
they are eminent, adds he, for truly predicting 
futurities. So the Egyptian magicians, who 
resisted Moses, and are in Exod. ch. vii. and 
viii. called oymvin, are by Numentus the 
Pythagorean philosopher, (cited in Eusebius’s 
Preparat. Evangel. lib. ix. cap. 8.) mentioned 
by their names Jannes and Jambres, and 
styled Asyurrio itgoyouumarus, ἀνδρες ουδενος 
hrrovs μαγευσαι κριθεντες εἰναι, Egyptian hiero- 
grammateis, esteemed inferior to none in the 
arts of magic.” Comp. 2 Tim. iii. 8. The 
curious reader may find a farther account of 
these ἱερογρώμμασεις in Jablonski’s Prolego- 
mena to his Pantheon Egyptiorum, § xxxix. 
xl. xli. See also Michaelis, Supplem. p. 
920. 
pI ITT See under p4n VI. 
Writ 
As a N. from o4m to separate, and mw to 
remove, draw back, a sickle. So LX X δρέπανον, 
and Vulg. falx. occ. Deut. xvi. 9. xxiii. 15. 
ASN 
Asa N. fem. plur. miay4n, from pon a lump, 
and 12x to swell, Knots, the complications of a 
cord or bond. So (in Isa. LXX covdecwor, 
and Vulg. colligationes.) occ. Isa. lviii. 6, 
yws ΤΊΣ ΤΙ nnp ἕο loose the knots of the 
oppressor, i. 6. usurious and oppressive con- 
tracts. (Comp. Neh. v. 1—13.) Psal. Ixxiii. 
4, 915 maxim yx there are no knots, perplex- 
ing difficulties, to them; “ they have no knots 
in their way; Ὁ ΝΣ x37 ON their strength is 
perfect and firm.” 'Thus Bate explains this 
very difficult passage ; and before him Moerlius 
(cited by Bp. Lowth in Merrick’s Annota- 
tions on the Psalms, Addenda, p. 341) had 





taken the same method. As to the dividing 


yan 


of oni into two words 1552 Job xxiv. 6, 
ΤΊ" Psal. lv. 16, ΒΝ Ὁ Jer. ii. 31, and 
onwxn Jer. vi. 29, are instances where a 
similar division is necessary. But observe, 
after all, that in the text of Dr Kennicott’s 
Bible on 15 Psal. Ixxiii. 4, is printed as two 
words. 
]2777 See under yon VII. 
>awn 
AsaN. bnwn oce. Ezek. i. 4, 27, and fem. 
ΣΤ ΤΙ oce. Ezek. viii. 2.. The LXX 
rendered it throughout #asxrgov, as Theodotion 
also does in Ezek. viii. 2. Now ἡλεκσρον 
signifies, 1. Amber. 2. A mixed metal of gold 
and silver, whether natural or fictitious. 3. 
Crystal. From the LXX yersion of Ezek. 
i. 4, Καὶ ev Ty μέσῳ αὐτοῦ ὡς ὁρῶσι: ἡλεκτρου ἐν 
μέσῳ σοὺ πυρὸς, and in the midst of it (the whirl- 
wind) as the appearance of electrum in the 
midst of the or a fire, it appears that those 
translators by nasx¢gov could not mean either 
amber or crystal; the former of which 
grows dim as soon as it feels the fire, and 
shortly dissolves into a resinous or pitchy 
substance ; the latter is scarcely ever put into 
a fire, and if it were, could hardly contract any 
thing from it but soot and dimness : it remains 
then that by ἡλεκσρον in Ezek. the LXX 
. meant the mixed metal above-mentioned, which 
is much celebrated by the ancients for its 
beautiful lustre, and which, when exposed to 
the fire, does, like other metals, grow more 
bright and shining. And by rendering bnwn 
ἥλέκαρον, the 1, Χ X appear to have come very 
near its true meaning ; for as Ezekiel prophe- 
sied among the Chaldeans,* after king Jehoia- 
chin’s captivity, so here, as in other instances, 
he seems to have used a Chaldee word ; and 
considered as such wm may be derived from 
wr? copper (dropping the initial 5), and Chald. 
55m gold, as it comes from the mine, and so 
denote either a metal mixed of copper and gold, 
such as the «s pyropum mentioned in the 
ancient Greek and Roman writers, and thus 
called from its fiery colour and the noted zs 
Corinthium Corinthian brass ; or else Sawn 
may signify χαλκος χρυσοείδης a fine hind of 
copper, such as Aristotle in Mirab. says was 
in colour and appearance not distinguishable 
Srom gold, and of which it is probable the cups 
of Darius, mentioned by the same author, and 
the two vessels of fine copper, (yellow or shining 
brass, Marg.) precious as gold, of which we 
read Ezra viii. 27, were made. See more on 
this subject in the learned Bochart, vol. iii. 
871, &c. to: whom I am indebted for the 
‘explanation of this word. Scheuchzer,} who 
of the various interpretations of wn prefers 
that last mentioned, adds, that this hind of fine 
copper is still known in the East Indies by the 
name of Suassa, that it is used for making rings 
and cups for great men, and composed of equal 
parts of gold, and of the reddest copper. Comp. 
armer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 490. 
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“Ὁ 
yowrt 


As a N. mas. plur. o»»pwr, once, Psal. Ixviii. 
32, psomwmn shall come out of Egypt. Michaelis, 
Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 972, &e. after pro- 
ducing and rejecting the other interpretations 
which have been given of this word, takes it 
for a proper name. He remarks, thatin Gen. 
x. 14, among the descendents of Mizraim, the 
father of the Egyptians, are reckoned om>p>, 
or, as twelve of Dr Kennicott’s codices read, 
ὉΥΤῚ 05, and that for these the LX X have in 
their version Xacamwweie, “ either,” says Mi- 
chaelis, “ because in their copy of the Penta- 
teuch they read p»2nwn, or because, being well 
acquainted with the geography of their own 
country, Egypt, they knew some province of 
it whose name was with these very letters, 
and which they took for the o»nbp> of Moses. 
Who, I pray, can now doubt, since the Chas- 
monéans, are said to come out of Egypt, but 
that those very Chasmonéans whom the LX X 
knew to be in Egypt, are meant? Nor will a 
person moderately skilled in the Egyptian 
geography be long in seeking a city or name of 
a correspondent denomination. In d’ Anville’s 
maps of Egypt, longitude 48’, 35”, latitude 
28’, 5”, in the midway between the Nile and 
Joseph’s canal, you will find the city Asch- 
munein, with a large, and, according to the 
tradition of the Egyptians, a very noble coun- 
try of the same name.” 


a) 


RO 

Occurs not as a verb in the simple form, but 
hence 

NOND fo sweep, sweep repeatedly. The verb in 
this reduplicate form expresses the repetition 
of the action in sweeping. occ. Isa. xiv. 23. 
As a N. xoxon a broom, a besom, an in- 
strument of sweeping. occ. Isa, xiv. 23. 
So the Vulg. renders this passage, seopabo 
eam in scopa; but the LXX xa: ϑήσω αὐτὴν 
πηλοῦ βαραθρον, and I will make her a pit. or 
ditch of mud ; and this latter interpretation is 
* supported by the sense of the verb ΝΟ ΝῸ in 
Arabic, namely, to dig or sink a deep ditch, and 
of the N. a ditch or low sunk ground, where any 
one may be covered. Between these two inter- 
pretations let the reader judge for himself. 

IND Chald. 

From the Heb. 51:0, well-pleased, cheerful, glad. 
oce. Dan. vi. 23. 

20 

To be good, goodly, pleasant, amiable, cheerful. 
Num. xxiv. 5. Cant. iv. 10. Jud. xvi. 25. 
Esth. i. 10. In Hiph. to do good or well. 1 K. 
vill, 18. 2 K. x. 30. Ezek. xxxvi. 11. Asa 
N. 310 good in a very general sense, goodly, 
beautiful, grateful, useful, fit, &c. freq. oce. 





p. 74, and anno 484, p. 89, Ist edit. Syo, 


* See Ezek, i. 2. Prideaux, Connex. vol. i, anno 594, 
t Physica Sacra on Ezek. i, 4. "ἢ 





* See Michaelis’s edit. of Bp. Lowth’s Preelect. p. 578, 
579, and notes ; and his Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 995, 


996 ; and Castell, Lex. Heptag. in ONU. 


TTI 


It is first applied to the light. Gen. i. 4, which 
most glorious agent does, in the strongest 
manner, furnish us with the delightful ideas 
‘above-mentioned. 

Hail, active nature’s watchful life and health! 

Her joy, her ornament, and wealth! 

CowLey of Light. 

Comp, under 30. 

T20 
To butcher, slay, spoken of beasts. Gen. xliii. 
15. Exod. xxii. 1, & al.—of men. Ps. xxxvii. 
14. Lam. ii. 21. Asa N. maw a@ cook, one 
who kills meat for food. 1 Sam. ix. 23, 24. 
Fem. plur. ninav female cooks. occ. 1 Sam. 
vii. 13. critcies 

ὈΤΊΞῸΣΤ Ww, or—n5 chief of the slaughtermen or 
executioners, or captain of the guards; for 
princes anciently employed their own guards 
as executioners. See 1 Sam. xxii. 17. 1 K. ii. 
25. (Comp. 2 Sam. xxiii. 23.) Thus we find, 
so late as the time of Herod the Tetrarch, that 
he sent cxsxovAarwex (speculatorem) one of his 
guard (Eng. marg.) to behead John the Bap- 
tist. Mark vi. 27.* See Gen. xl. 3. 2 K. xxv. 
8, 10, 11. Chald. Dan, ii. 14. 

bay 

I. To dip, immerge, plunge. See Gen. xxxvii. 
31. Josh. iii. 15. Ruth ii, 14. 1 Sam. xiy. 27. 
2 K. v. 14. Job ix. 31. 

II. To tinge or dye with a certain colour, which 
is usually performed by dipping. It occurs as 
8 particip. paoul. Ezek. xxiii. 15. So LXX 
rugubamre, or (according to the Alexandrian 
copy) Barra, and Vulg. tinctas. 

Der. Dabdble. 

YAD 

I. In Kal, to sink, as in water. Exod. xv. 4.— 
in mud. Psal. lxix. 3, 15. Jer. xxxviii. 6. 
Comp. Psal. ix. 16. In Hiph. to cause to 
sink. occ. Jer. xxxviii. 22. In Huph. to be 
caused to sink or subside, occ. Prov. viii. 25, 
At the time when the mountains »ya0m were 


caused to subside (i. 6. the matter of which | Ὁ 


they were formed) from the sn or primitive 
chaotic mixture of earth and water. See Gen. 
i. 2, 6—10. 

II. In Kal, to sink, enter, or penetrate. 1 Sam, 
xvii. 49. Lam. ii. 9. Comp. Job xxxviii. 6. 
Ill. Asa N. fem. nyav, plur. mypav, a ring, 
into which the finger, pole, or, &c. enters, or 
is received, “in quem immergitur aut infigitur 
igitus aut vectis.” Avenarius. Gen. xli. 42. 

um, xxxi. 50. Exod. xxy. 12, & al. See 
Bate’s Crit. Heb. on this word, and comp. 
Greek and English Lexicon in ¢guyiz. The 
very ancient custom (see Gen. xli. 42, Esth. 
iii. 10, 12. viii. 2, 8, 10.) of sealing despatches 
with a seal or signet set in a ring, is still re- 
tained in the East. Thus, “ in Egypt,” 
Dr Pococke + says, “‘ they make the impres- 
sion of their name with their seal, generally of 
cornelian, which they wear on their finger, and 
which is blacked, when they have occasion to 
seal with it.” And Mr Hanway}{ remarks, 





* Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon in Σπεκουλώτωρ. 
+ Cited in Harmer’ 
where see more. 


t Travels, vol. i. p. 317. 
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bservations, vol. ii. p. 459, 


Wd 


that the Persian ink “serves not only for 
writing, but for subscribing with their seal ; 
indeed many of the Persians in high office 
could nor write.—In their rings they wear 
agates, which serve for a seal, on which is fre- 
quently engraved their name, and some verse 
from the Koran.” So Dr Shaw,* “ As few 
or none either of the (Arab) shekhs, or of 
Turkish, and eastern kings, princes or bashaws 
know to write their own names, all their let- 
ters and decrees are stamped with their proper 
rings, seals, or signets, (1 K. xxi. 8. Esth. iii. 
12. Dan. vi. 17 or 18, &c.) which are usually 
of silver or cornelian, with their respective 
names engraved upon them on one side, and 
the name of their kingdom or principality, or 
else some sentence of the Koran, on the other.” 
The art and practice of engraving names on a 
signet is as old as Moses. See Exod. xxxix, 
14. 

It is evident from Exod. xxvii. 4—7, compared 
with Exod. xxxviii. 5—7, that the rings at the 
four corners of the brazen grate passed through 
the two sides of the altar of burnt-offerings 
under the inner inbenching of the altar; and 
so the staves going through those rings, the 
whole altar, when it was carried, was kept tight 
together. 

9720 

Occurs not as a V. therefore the ideal meaning 
is uncertain, but asa N. S130 the navel. So 
the LX X ὀμφαλος, and Vulg. umbilicus. occ. 
Jud. ix. 37. Ezek. xxxviii. 12; in both which 
texts it is applied to a land or country; and 
pox a0 the navel of the land, Jud. ix. 37, 
is plainly the same as ὈΝΓΤΙΤ ‘wx the heads of 
the mountains, ver. 36, and therefore means the 
higher ‘or elevated part of the country, which 
height or rising perhaps may be the idea of the 
Heb. as of tuber, the Latin word derived 
from it. 

Der. Tuberous, tubercle, extuberance. 


“Ὁ 

Tebeth, the Chaldee or Persic name of the 
tenth month, nearly answering our December, 
O. 5. and perhaps so called from the Hebrew 
itax to swell, (x being changed into Ὁ as usual) 
on account of the swelling of the waters by the 
rains which fall in'that season. Once, Esther 
ii. 16. 

WI 

In Kal, to be pure, clean, clear. See inter al. 
Num. xxxi. 23, 24. In a transitive sense, to 
cleanse, make pure, or clean. Num. viii. 6, 15, 
&al. Also, to pronounce clean. Ley. xiii. 6, 
23, & al. In Hiph. to purify. Isa. Ixvi. 17. 
As a participial N. sw pure, clean, clear. 
Also, purity, &c. freq. occ. 

The word is applied not only to things cere- 
monially pure, but to the heavens. Exod. xxiv. 
10. comp. Job xxxvii. 21.—to gold. Exod. 
xxy. 1], & al. freq.—to silver. Mal. iii. 3.— 
to the heart. Ps. li. 12. Proy. xxii. 11.—to 
moral or spiritual purity. Job iv. 17. Ezek. 
xxiv. 13. Asa N. snwn, “ brightness, unsul- 
lied honour.” Bate. occ. Ps. Ixxxix. 45. 








* Travels, p. 247, 218, 


Mw 


mo 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, +. 

To spin. So LXX and Vulg. occ. Exod. 
xxxy. 25, 26. Asa participial N. tw some- 
what spun. So LXX γενησμενα. occ. Exod. 
ΧΧΧΥ. 25. 

Hy Chald. 

Asa N. fasting, supperless. So LXX ἄἀδεισνος, 
and Vulg. inceenatus. Once, Dan. vi. 18 or 
19; where the Syriac version likewise has nw. 

[510] - 

I. In Kal, to overlay, cover over the surface, as 
of a wall, with gold. occ, 1 Chron. xxix. 4. 
(Comp. under τὸν V.) But generally, to 
overspread, daub over, as with mortar or plas- 
ter. Ley. xiv. 42. Ezek. xiii. 10, & al. freq. 
In Niph. ἐο be thus daubed or plastered. oce. 
Ley. xiv. 43,48. Asa N. mw daubing, plas- 
ter. occ. Ezek. xiii. 12. 

II. 700 plaster or seal up, as the eyes. Sealing 
up of the eyes, strange as it may seem to us, is 
still sometimes practised in the East on dif- 
ferent occasions. See Harmer’s Observations, 
vol. ii. p. 277, &c. occ. Isa. xliv. 18; where 
observe that mu, which is strictly applicable 
only to the eyes, is by the construction referred 
also to the heart. Comp. under n> V. 

111. Asa N. fem. ninw the. inner parts of the 
human body, as the heart, liver, reins, &c. over 
all of which are spread membranes, fat or mu- 
cus, to protect and cherish them, and which, 
as sympathizing with the mind or soul, are 
considered as the seat of the understanding and 
affections. occ. Job xxxviii. 36. Ps. li. 8. 

Der. To thack, or thatch, thick. Greek σεγος a 
roof. Latin tego to cover, whence the com- 
pounds protego, detego, and Eng. tegumen, in- 
tegument, protect, detect, ὅτο. 

[αἰ 5.0) 

Occurs not as ἃ V. in Heb. but in the Samari- 
tan signifies, to impel, drive forward, “impulit, 
immisit.” Castell. Hence as a participial N. 
mas. sing. ‘ion the shot or range of a bow. 
So the LXX render the Heb. nwp smuon> 
by des σοζου BOAHN, and Vulg. quantum pot- 
est jacere arcus, as far as a bow can carry. 
Once, Gen. xxi. 16. 

jo 

I. Zo comminute, reduce to powder or minute 
particles, as Moses did the golden calf. occ. 
Exod. xxxii. 20. Deut. ix. 21. How Moses 
did this we are not told: but since the Egyp- 
tians were at that time well skilled in the fus- 
ing and purifying of metals, it appears very 
likely (even without alleging the authority of 
St Stephen, Acts vii. 22, in proof of Moses’ 
being learned in all the wisdom of that people) 
that from them Moses might have learned the 

art of reducing gold to a powder capable of be- 

ing swallowed. The possibility of doing this 
by means of salt of tartar and sulphur is well 
known to the modern chemist.* And it has 





* “© Dr Stahl—has shown an oon method of dissolving 
gold in water, by barely melting the gold with a suitable 
proportion of the liver of sulphur, or brimstone, and 
potash; powdering the mass, and throwing it into wa- 
ter.” Dr Shaw’s Note (2) on Boerhaaye’s Chemistry, 
vol. i. p. 14, ᾿ . 
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| been shown that natron, which abounds in the 
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East, and particularly near the Nile, will have 
the same effect, and moreover give a detestable 
taste to the water it is mixed with. These 
circumstances, joined with that of Moses’ 
making the Israelites drink of the water into 
which the powder of the golden calf had been 
strowed, render it highly probable that natron 
was the menstruum employed by him on this 
occasion. * 

II. 70 grind, comminute by grinding, as corn or 
the like. occ. Num. xi. 8. Jud. xvi. 21. Isa. 
xlyii. 2. Lam. ν. 13. Job xxxi. 10, Then let 
my wife grind for another. A decent expres- 
sion for her committing adultery, as many learn- 
ed men have understood it. This sense seems 
best to suit the context, and particularly the 
latter part of the verse, in which, as usual in 
Hebrew poetry, the same sentiment is repeat- 
ed in other words. 1700 grind the faces of the 
afflicted, is to make them by cruelty and op- 
pression look more thin and meagre than they 
did before. occ. Isa. iii. 15. 

111. Asa N. fem. plur. niarw grinders, i. 6. 
the teeth in general, so called from grinding or 
comminuting the food, though the English 
name is appropriated to the large broad teeth. 
« Dentibus molitur cibus, the food is ground 
by the teeth,” says Cicero, De Nat. Deor. lib. 
ii. cap. 54, where see Davies’s Note. occ. 
Eccles. xii. 3. But, 

IV. AsaN. fem. itanw digestion of food, in- 
cluding the whole process from the mastication 
by the teeth to the ultimate elaboration of the 
various animal fluids. + occ. Eccles. xii. 4, 
When the sound of the grinding ts low. This 
expression alludes to the noise made by the 
hand-mills, in which the Eastern nations daily 
grind their corn. Comp. Jer. xxv. 10. Rev. 
xviii, 22, and under om I. 

Der. Thin, tiny; also, Lat. tenuis, whence 
Eng. tenuity, attenuate, &c. Sax. thinan, Eng. 
dwindle. 

TIO 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic sig- 
nifies, to fetch one’s breath deep, “ ex alto spi- 
ritum duxit.” Castell; and in Syriac, to pant 
under a burden, to strain hard in discharging 
the feces, ““ anhelavit sub onere, enixus est in 
exonerando ventre : and as Ns. x4mv, and 
xyinw the fundament, “ anus, podex.” Castell. 
As aN. mas. plur. in reg. “mw rendered in 
our translation emerods, that is, hemorrhoidal 
swellings, piles ; but according to Michaelis in 
Supplem. (whom see) denotes, like the Syriac 
N. not the disease, but the part affected, the 
intestinum rectum. So the LXX render it 
throughout ἕδρας, and the Vulg. in 1 Sam. vi. 
5, 11, 17, by anos, anorum, ani, and in the 
other texts by correspondent expressions. occ. 
1 Sam. vi. 11, 17, according to the common 
printed editions ; but besides these two texts, 
M. de Calasio’s Concordance gives us Deut. 





* See more in Goguet’s Origin of Laws, &c. Pt. IL. 
Book II. chap. iv. vol. ii. p. 153, edit. Edinburgh, and in 
4 spraens Lettres de quelques Juifs a M. de Voltaire, 
p. C. 

} See the learned Dr Smith’s Solomon’s Portraiture of 
Old Age, p. 67, ἄς, 91, ἄς, 
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xxviii. 27. 1 Sam. v. 6, 9, 12. vi. 4, as con- 
taining this N. which is likewise presented to 
us not only by the Keri on all these latter 
texts, but also on each of them (and on | Sam. 
vi. 5.) by more or fewer of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices. So that in these last-cited passages 
pnw or osm may be regarded as a real 
various reading. 

1a} a) 

Occurs not as a verb in Hebrew, but in Chaldee 
signifies‘in Aph. to spot. Asa N. ww mire, 
mud, clay. So LXX, wrnacs and βορβορος. 2 
Sam. xxii. 43. Isa. xli. 25. Jer. xxxviii. 6, & 
al. freq. 

From this root the Greeks seem to have derived 
the names of their marine goddesses, Tethys 
and Thetis. Homer * makes the former the 
wife of Oceanus, and the mother of the gods ; 
the latter, the daughter of Oceanus or Nep- 
tune, and the mother of Achilles. (See Il. i. 
lin. 357, &c.) But Aristotle says, that the 
most ancient of those who theologized made 
Ocean and Thetis to be the first authors or 
parents of the generation of things. The 
fact is, that we have here some broken tradi- 
tionary scraps of the true, that is of the Mosaic, 
history of the creation and formation. Tethys 
and Thetis originally meant the chaotic mud, 
or deep, existing before the earth and the sun, 
moon and stars, the gods of heathenism, were 
formed. See Gen. i. 2—18; and Thetis, 
from being afterwards considered as the mud 
at the bottom of the sea, was personified into 
a*goddess sitting there by her aged sire. 

'H ἐνθεσσιν ἅλος παρα πᾶτρι γέροντι» 
a ds "ee : FTL lin. 958. 

From the Heb. ww the celebrated Tiraves, Ti- 
tans, also had their appellation. They were 
otherwise called by the Greeks Ivyavrss, He- 
siod, Theogon. lin. 50, that is, Ῥηγενεις oF 

ηγενεῖς, aS Apollonius Rhodius denominates 
them, Argonaut. i. lin. 994 So Hesiod, 
Theogon. lin. 697, styles them χϑονιους earthy ; 
and. Callimachus, coming still nearer to the 
strict import of the Heb. ow names them 
πηλογονων mud-born, Hymn. in Jov. lin. 3. 
No schoolboy, who has read the first. book of 
Ovid’s Metamorphosis, is ignorant of the fable 
of the giants rebelling against Jupiter, and at- 
tempting to scale heaven. This story is by the 
different Greek and Latin poets related with 
different circumstances ; but upon the whole 
appears to be derived from some confused 
traditions, partly of the wickedness of the 
apostates (n*»2'1) before the flood, whom the 
LXX eall γίγαντες» and we from them giants, 
and partly of the rebellious attempt at Babel, 
Gen. xi. . 

DIN man was originally formed of mtx the 
ground or earth. The apostates mentioned 
Gen. vi. were the descendants of the 7.123 
p1xi the daughters of men or Adam; and the 
builders of Babel are, Gen. xi. 5, expressly 





* Oxvcavoy τε Stav yeverivy καὶ ΜΗΤΈΡΑ THON. 
ll. xiv. lin. 201, &c. See lin. 302. 
+ See Leland’s Advantage and Necessity of the Christ- 
jan Revelation, Part 1. ch. xii. p. 252, 8vo, edit. Tillot- 
son, Serm. I. p. 8, fol, Burnet, Archzolog. Philos. p. 189. 
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styled ὉῪΝΙΤ 893 sons of men or Adam; as con- 
tradistinguished from the sons of God. Such 
notices in the ancient traditional history of 
mankind might well give rise to the fable of 
these wicked and rebellious mortals being sons 
of the earth, and consequently to their several 
appellations of siravss, πηλογονοι, γήγενειςγ γι- 
YuyTise — ᾿ 

121) 

Occurs not as a verb, but the idea seems to be, 
to fix, fasten, or the like; for the Targum 
throughout substitutes yan from _dsn to ad- 
here, cause to adhere; and the LX X, Symma- 
chus and Theodotion unanimously render it, 
Exod. xiii. 16, by ἀσάλευτον immoveable; and 
to the same purpose, Aquila by arwaxra un- 
shaken. So the LX Xin Deut. vi. 8. xi. 18, 
acaasvrov, and Aquila in Deut. vi. 8, arwaxra. 
Asa N. fem. plur. nsuiw or ΞΟ frontlets, 
that is, scrolls of parchment, with portions of 
the law written upon them, which the Jews 
were enjoined to bind on their foreheads. occ. 
Exod. xiii. 16. (comp. ver. 9.) Deut. vi. 8. 
xi. 18. 

Some learned men have taxed the Jews with 
superstition for understanding these passages 
literally ; but if Deut. vi. 8, be not a positive 
literal command, it will be hard to find one in 
the law. There is no doubt but these outward 
signs, like all the other legal ceremonies, had 
an inward and spiritual sense ; and what sense 
is so natural, as that binding portions of the 
law upon their hands should * remind them of 
performing it, and that binding them between 
their eyes should denote the constant regard 
they ought to have toit? Our blessed Saviour, 
Mat. xxiii. 5, does not find fault with the 
Pharisees for wearing these ΠΡΟ or phylac- 
teries,+ any more than he does for wearing 
fringes or tassels to their garments, (which was 
another positive injunction of the law, Num. 
xy. 38—40, and to which we learn from Mat. 
ix. 20. xiv. 36, & al. that Christ himself con- 
formed); but he blames them for making the 
one broad and the other large, to be seen of men ; 
for thus they rested in the opus operatum, an 
neglected the spiritual meaning of the law, not 
laying up the words of the Lord their God in 
their heart, and in their soul, which was com- 
manded them, Deut. xi. 18, as well as to bind 
them for a sign upon their hand, and that they 
should be as frontlets between their eyes. The 
former ought they to have done, and not to have 
left the latter undone. . See Mat. xxiii. 23. 

Niebuhr, in his Description de l Arabie, p. 55, 
speaking of the head-dress of the Arabs in 
Yeman, and particularly of their outermost 
cap, says, “ I have always seen, upon those 

_which my friends have showed me, these words, 
La Allah illa Allah, Mohammed Resul Allah 





* In Exod. xiii. 16, the Syriac version renders NDOVO 
by NINA1T a memorial. 


+ See Greek and Eng. Lex. in buraxrngia. 

¢ There is a remarkable illustration of this point in 
the Rabbinical Targum on Cant. viii. 3, printed in Wal- 
ton’s Polyglott, which runs thus, ‘* The congregation of 
Israel hath said, 1am chosen above all people, because I 
bind the phylacteries (}"9DN) on my left hand and on 
my head.” | 


" 


(there is no other God but God, Mahomet is 
the apostle of God), or some other sentence 
of the Koran.” ‘The Mahometan Arabians 
seem to have derived this: custom from the 
Jewish frontlets. Comp. Shaw’s Travels, p. 
243. ᾿ 


}O See under yu. 


Ὁ. 

I. In Kal, and Hiph. fo cast or send forth, or 
out, to cast down. 1 Sam. xviii. 1]. xx. 33. 
Jonah i. 4, 5. Ezek. xxxii. 4. Jer. xvi. 13, & 

al.. In Niph. to be cast down. Job xl. 28, or 

xli. 9, to be cast or tossed about. occ. Isa. xl. 

~ 15, γῶν" pt, like the small dust (which) is, or 

will be tossed about, wx being understood. 

So Aquila, ὡς Asrroy βαλλόμενον. See Vitrin- 
ga’s Comment. Comp. under 5y., 

11. Asa N. 0 dew, a moist vapour, which 
drops, or is cast down, upon the earth. See 
Gen. xxvii. 28, 39. Num. xi. 9. Deut. 
xxxill. 28. 2 Sam. xvii. 12. Prov. iii. 20. 
Job xxix. 19, And the dew abode »*xp3 upon 
my branch. It is well known that in the hot 
eastern countries where it * rarely rains dur- 
ing the summer months, the copious + dews 

- which fall there during the night contribute 
greatly to the nourishment of vegetables in 
general. (Comp. Hag. i. 10. 1 Kings xvii. 1. 
Zech. viii. 12.) And “this dew,” says Has- 
selquistt, speaking of the excessively hot 
weather in Egypt, “ is particularly serviceable 
to the trees, which would otherwise never be 
able to resist this heat; but with this assis- 
tance they thrive well, and blossom and ripen 
their fruit.” So Mons. Volney, Voyage, tom. 
i. p- 51, Dans l’ Egypte, outre la somme d’eau, 
dont la terre fait provision, lors de l’inondation, 
les rosées, qui tombent dans les -nuits d’été, 
suffisent a la végétation.” 

In Psal. cxxxiii. 3, there seems an ellipsis be- 
fore τ of 05; or of 5 only. Comp. Isa. 
xxxvili. 14. See Eng. translat. Merrick’s 
Annot. and Lowth’s Prelect. xxv. p. 336, 
edit. Gotting. Not. ‘“ We were sufliciently 
instructed by experience,” says Maundrell, 


** what’ the holy Psalmist means by the dew of 


Hermon, our tents being as wet with it, as it 
had rained all night.” Journey, March 22d. 
Hos. vi. 4 or 5. xiii. 3,—as the morning cloud 
Jom ΟΞ Ψ Sv, and as the dew forward to 
go off: Dr Shaw, Travels, p. 440, speaking 
of the mists and dews in Arabia Petrea: 
“* The dews particularly (as we had the hea- 
vens only for our covering) would [in the 
night] frequently wet us to the skin; but no 
sooner was the sun risen, and the atmosphere 
a little heated, than the mists were quickly dis- 
persed, and the copious moisture, which the 
_dews had communicated to the sands, would 
be eur evaporated.” Comp. his Preface, 
p.Ll. 





* Russel’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 13; Shaw’s Tra- 
yels, p. 136, 438; Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 5; 
Hasselquist’s Travels, p. 461—164,; and Beloe’s Note 27 
on Herodot. 11, 114, and Herodot. III. 10. 

t See Shaw’s Travels, p. 440, and Preface, p. 11; Nie- 
buhr, Description de |’ Arabie, p. 8. 

t Travels, 455, 
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550 Chald. from the Heb. 55x, Ὁ being substi- 
tuted for x as usual, to cover, shelter, i. e. with 
an arch, porch, or something of that kind. occ. 
Neh. iii. 15. So the LXX sereyacey, and 
Vulg. texit. Also, to take shelter. oce. Dan. 
iv. 9, or 13. So Theodotion χαφεσκηνοῦν. 

5) In Hiph. to cast forth with great violence. 
As a N. fem. ὑπ a violent casting forth. 
oce. 158. xxii. 17, Behold Jehovah Ὁ 
ΣΟ is about to cast thee forth with the ut- 
most violence, (as a) strong man. LXX, ex- 
Bares καὶ exrernpe will cast forth and dash to 

1eces. . 

ER. From the Chaldee, perhaps the Saxon 
tyld, and English tilt, (“any covering over 
head.” Johnson. ) 


xb 

I. To spot with large spots or patches. It occurs 
not as a verb, but as a participle paoul in Kal, 
ΝΥ spotted, as cattle. So Vulg. maculosus. 
occ. Gen. xxx. 32, 33, 35. Hence 

II. Asa N. xdw a young lamb, or rather, ac- 
cording to Bochart, vol. ii. 424, 425, a young 
kid, so called from its being spotted. Thus 
Virgil, Eclog. ii. line 41, 


Capreoli, sparsis etiam nunc pellibus albo. 

Young kids, with skins yet spotted o’er with white. ‘ 
Which Servius on the place thus explains, 
‘which have yet those spots (maculas) that 
appear on them when very young ; for in pro- 
ΜΝ ~ time their colour changes.” occ. Isaiah 

III. As a particip. fem. plur. in Huph. nxbun 
patched, spoken of old sandals, which were 
therefore made of skin or leather. So LUXX 
καταπεπελμασωώμενα, and Vulg. pittaciis consu- 
ta. occ. Josh. ix. 5. 

IV. Joined with noma high places. occ. Ezek. 
xvi. 16, And thou didst take of thy garments, 
and madest thee high places n\x5w of divers co- 
lours (Eng. translat.) or rather ‘* Spotted, a 
dark ground with large white spots in it—such 
as was the outermost covering of their taber- 
nacle, resembling evidently the sky with the 
stars in irregular spots, some bigger, some 
less.” Bate. 


m0 

With a radical -. 

It occurs not as a V. in Heb. but seems near- 
lyrelated to x5w to spot or patch, as man to xan, 
mpm to xen, mw to xnv, ὅθ. Asa N. πὸ 
a young kid, so called from its spots. Comp. 
under Ν᾿) 11. oce. 1 Sam. vii. 9, (where ob- 
serve that mw is construed as a masculine N. 
and therefore the 7 is radical) Isa. Ixy. 25. 


NO 

In Kal, to pollute, defile. Gen. xxxiy. 5, 13, 27. 
Jer. ii. 7 Ezek. v. 11. To pronounce unclean. 
Ley. xiii. 3, 8, & al. Also, to be polluted, de- 
filed, unclean. Lev. xv. 5. Ezek. xxii. 4, & al. 
freq.. Soin Niph. Num. ν. 13, 14, Hos. νυ. 
3, & al. freq. Asa N. xnw unclean, impure, 
polluted. Lev. v. 2, & al. freq. Fem. xm 
uncleanness, pollution. Lev. v. 3. Num. ν. 19, 
& al. freq. The translation of Deut. xxiy. 1— 
4, should run thus: When a man hath taken a 
woman and married her, THEN IT SHALL BE, if 


τ 


she find, &e. AND (IF) he write her, &c. ver. 
2. AND (iF) she go out of his house, and be 
another man’s, ver. 3. AND (1) .the latter 
husband hate her, &c. ver. 4. (THEN IT SHALL 
BE THAT, as at ver. 1.) her former husband 
who sent her away, may not take her again to be 
his wife, after that τοῦτ (in Hiph.) he hath 
caused her to be polluted. How? by putting 
her away while the bond of her former mar- 
riage remained unbroken. And this exactly 
agrees with what our Lord teaches, Mat. v. 
32. I say unto you, That whoever shall put 
away his wife, saving for the cause of fornica- 
tion, causeth her to commit adultery. Comp. 
Rom. vii. 3. On Num. xix. 11, &c. it may be 
observed, that we meet with a remarkable ac- 
count of the notions of certain modern hea- 
then concerning pollution by the dead, and of 
their ceremonies respecting it, in Captain 
Cook’s Third Voyage, vol. i. p. 305. Speak- 
ing of a walk he took in Tongataboo, one of 
the Friendly Islands in the Pacific Ocean, he 
says, “ In this walk we met with about half a 
dozen women, in one place at supper. ‘Two 
of the company, I observed, being fed by the 
others, on our asking the reason, they said ta- 
boo mattee. On farther inquiry we found that 
one of them had, two months before, washed 
the dead corpse of a chief, and that on this ac- 
count she was not to handle any food for five 
months. The other had performed the same 
office to the corpse of another person of infe- 
rior rank, and was now under the same restric- 
tion ; but not for so long a time. At another 
place, hard by, we saw another woman fed, 
and we learned that she had assisted in washing 
the corpse of the above-mentioned chief.” Is 


it not farther remarkable that the words taboo ΞῚ 


mattee may be derived from the Heb. no xnav 
the very terms used in Num. xix. 11, with 
less force than the learned editor thinks it rea- 
sonable to allow in other instances? See his 
notes on p. 237, 258, 400, 413, of vol. i. and 
p- 158th of vol. ii. “ At the expiration of the 
time the interdicted person washes herself in 
one of their baths, which are dirty holes, for 
the most part of brackish water. [Comp. 
Num. xix. 19.] She then waits upon the king, 
and after making her obeisance in the usual 
way, lays hold of his foot, and applies it to 
her breast, shoulders, and other parts of her 
body. He then embraces her on each shoul- 
der, after which she retires, purified from her 
uncleanness.” Vol. i. p. 410. 

This root xnv is opposed to sy clean, and to 
wp holy, set apart. 

Der. The old Latin tamino to pollute, whence 
contamino, and Eng. contaminate, &c. : 

TIO 

With a radical, but mutable, 7. 

It is nearly related to xiv (as bv to xdu, &c.) 
though different from it. In Niph. ἐο be, or 
become vile, or contemptible. occ. Lev. xi. 43, 
And ye shall not »xrx0n be defiled or defile 
yourselves with them, and pni03 become vile 
by them; where the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
and nine of Dr Kennicott’s Hebrew MSS. 
read onxnMw>, and one more did so originally. 
Job xviii. 3, Wherefore are we counted as 
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beasts ? Ὑ) 5 ( Why) are we become (not un- 
clean, but) vile in thine eyes ? 

Der. Latin temno, contemno, to. despise, whence 
contemn, contempt. 

alo) 

To hide, cover up, as in the earth. Gen. xxxv. 
4. Exod. ii. 12. Josh. vii. 21. Job xl. 8 or 
13. Comp. Ps. ix. 16. xxxy. 7, 8.—or with 
other stuff. Josh. ii. 6. Comp. Pr. xix. 24, 
yaw dp» an abortive foetus dying and hidden in 
the womb, Job iii. 16. Comp. ver. 11. Asa 
N. ynun treasure, which is usually hidden or 
covered up. Job iii. 21. Prov. ii. 4. 158. xlv. 
3. Comp. Gen. xliii. 23. Jer. xli. 8, But ten | 
men—said—we have ov. treasures in the 
field, of wheat, and of barley, and of oil, and of 
honey ; i. 6. hidden in one or more mattamores 
or subterranean repositories, which are com- 
mon in the East to this day. Comp. under 41> 
III. But see more in Harmer’s Observations, 
vol. ii. p. 452. 

Price 

Occurs not in Heb. but as nouns in Chald. j+0 
and xxv mud, mire. The former word is used 
in Targ. Jonath. on Isa. lvii. 20, for Heb. 
wo ; the latter, in Dan. ii. 41,43. The Sy- 
riac version likewise uses x3) in the same 
sense. See Castell. 

N10 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. and the ideal mean- 
ing is uncertain, but as a N. xv seems to de- 
note a wicker or twig basket, So LXX καρ- 
σαλλος, and Vulg. cartallus. occ. Deut. xxvi. 
2, 4. xxviii. 5, 17. Thy basket (i. e. of first- 
fruits. comp. ch. xxvi, 2. Exod, xxiii. 19.) and 
thy remainder, what remains for thy own use. 


[ὦ 


To defile. So UXX μολυνω, and Vulg. inquina- 
bo. Once, Cant. v. 3. The V. is used in the 
same sense both in Chaldee and Syriac. 

myo 

With a mutable or omissible +. ESA 
To err, deviate from a way. ‘Thus used in Targ. 
Jonath. on Isa. xxxy. 8, & al. In Hiph. fo 
cause to err, to seduce. So Targ. ἽΝ ῸΝ, 
LXX erravncay, and Vulg. deceperint. Once 
Ezek. xiii. 10. In which, as in other in- 
stances, Ezekiel, prophesying in Chaldea, 
(comp. ch. xi. 24.) uses a Chaldee word fo 
the Heb. τυ» which see. 5 

ὈΨῺῸ i “i 
To taste, and like the Greek y:voue, and the 
Latin sapio, it is transferred from the body to 
the mind. 

I. To taste, relish, or distinguish by the taste, or 
‘palate. 2 Sam. xix. 35. Comp. Job xii. 11. 
xxxiy. 3. Asa N. oyw taste, savour, the effect 
of something sapid on the palate. Exod. xvi. 
3l. Num. xi. 8, Jer. xlviii. 11. As a partici- 
pial N. mas. plur. osmyon sapid, savoury 
meats. Gen. xxvii. 4, 7, & al. Fem. minyon 
the same. Prov. xxiii. 3, 6. Comp. Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. iii. p. 147, &e. 

II. To taste, eat a little. 1 Sam. xiv. 24, 29. 2 
Sam. iii. 35. Jon. iii. 7. Comp. Dan. v. 2, 
and Wintle. 

Chald. In Aph. to cause to eat, in general. oce. 
Dan. iv. 22, 29. v. 21. . 


ΦῺ 
III. To taste, try by experiment. oce. Psal. 
xxxiv. 9, 
IV. To taste, discern, perceive mentally. occ. 
Proy. xxxi. 18... As a N. pyw mental taste, 
discernment, discretion, sense. 1 Sam. xxi. 13. 
xxv. 33. Job xii. 20. Ps. cxix. 66. Comp. 
Proy. xxvi. 16; where being joined with 
sawn returning, it imports a judicious or dis- 
creet answer; and is used in the same sense 
in Chaldee, Dan. ii. 14. Shakspeare, Twelfth 
Night. act iv. scene 1, at the end— 
"© What relish is in this ?” ; 
How does this taste? What judgment am I to make 
of it ? JoHNSON’s Nore, 
V. It denotes the judgment, will, or pleasure, of 
-a prince or superior relative to the conduct of 
subjects or inferiors. occ. Jon. iii. 7. And 
hence 
VI. Chald. asa N. byw α royal or authorita- 
tive decree or commandment. Ezra iy. 19, 21. 
y. 3, 13. vi. 1. Dan. iii. 10, & al. opw dys 
master of the decrees, a great officer, perhaps 
somewhat resembling our Lord High Chan- 
cellor, or Master of the Rolls. Ezra iy. 8, 9, 
VW 
VII. Chald. As aN. nyw regard, respect, 4. 
d. relish. Dan. iii. 12. vi. 13 or 14. 





VIII. Chald. As a N. pyv, emphat. xnyv, an! 


account or relation of an affair, or trust to a 
person in authority, q. d. a taste of it. oce. 
Dan. vi. 2. Ezra νυ. 5. 

Ἰὼ 

I. To pierce, stab, as with ἃ sword. The verb 
has the same sense both in Chaldee and Ara- 
bic, and is thus plainly used in the form of a 
particip. mas. plur. Huph. in reg. Isa. xiy. 
19, asmssyun; so L XX exxexevrnuevwy μώχαι- 
eais, Stabbed with swords. 

If. To prick, egg on, as beasts with a goad. oce. 

Gen. xlv. 17; where after the LXX yewicare 
and Vulg. onerantes, it has been usually ren- 
dered lade or load ; but this sense of the Heb. 
word appears irreconcilable with that which it 
certainly has in Isa. and seems to be taken 
from the usual import of the word in Chaldee 
and Syriac. 

Hence Greek Sew to prick, as in Euripides, 
Kerrey Sevoutvovs πώλους, colts pricked with a 

_ spur, 

“AD 

Occurs not as a VY. in this simple form, but in 

_ Arabic signifies (inter al.) to be nimble, active, 
‘“‘agilis fuit.” Castell. From the application 
of the reduplicate ὩΞῸ in Heb. the meaning 
seems to be, to move or walk with short steps, 
or with a mincing tripping gait, like young 
children. Hence as a collective N. yo young 
children, a descriptive name from their manner 
of walking. Gen. xxxiv. 29, & al. freq. 

ὭΞῸ to move with a mincing tripping gait, from 
affectation and nicety. occ. Isa. ili. 16, where 
Syriac version yay tripping, from yw “ tri- 
pudiavit.” Castell. Comp. Deut. xxviii. 56. 

Der. To tip. Also r being inserted, as in the 
Syriac, to trip. 

[8 510] , 

I. To spread out, extend, as with the hand. oce. 
Isa, xlviiii 13, Lam, ii, 22, those whom 
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snmpv I have stretched and laid smooth, name- 
ly, as mothers do the limbs of their young 
children, that they may grow straight, without 
deformity. 

II. Asa N. mpv a palm, i. 6. the transverse 
measure of a man’s four fingers laid flat, about 
four digets or three inches, Exod. xxv. 25, 
(where Vulg. quatuor digitis) &al. freq. Lam. 
ii. 20, oxmpwo *S>y parvuli palmorum, either 
the children a hand’s breadth long, of whom 
women procured abortions to sustain them in 
the siege ; or rather young children who yet re- 
quired the constant attendance of their mo- 
thers to stretch out their limbs, and lay them 
smooth (as above), comp. ver. 22. According 
to either sense, the idea of the famine is very 
shocking. 

111. Asa N. fem. plur. ninsv applied figura- 
tively to time, of a palm’s length. occ. . Psal. 
xxxix. 5or 6. | 

IV. Asa N. fem. plur. ninpw rendered coping, 
and may mean the flat extended coping stones, 
but rather I think imports the roofing. 66. 1 
Kings vii. 9. 

V. Asa N, fem. mnpsun a hind of loose gar- 
ment worn by women. occ. Ruth iii, 15. Isa. 
iii. 22. By the circumstances of the story in 
Ruth, it must have been of a considerable 
size, and accordingly Dr Shaw* thinks it was 
no other than the hyke (of which see under 
τ); the finer sorts of which, such as are 
still worn by the ladies and persons of distine- 
tion among the Arabs, he takes to answer to 
the σεσλος or peplus of the ancient Greeks. 


>) | : 

I. To fasten or tie as with a thread. occ. Job 
xiy. 17, Sealing my transgression (i. 6. the 
scroll or record of it) in a bundle, Sy bpom 
snip and thou tiest up my iniquity. ; 
II. To fasten, tie or connect together, as false- 
hood or lies. oce. Job xiii, 4, Ps. cxix. 69. So 
the Greeks say jarrsy δολους to sew together 
deceits, δολορῥαφια a sewing together deceits, 
&e.+ 

750 Chald. 

From the Hebrew “sx, x being, as usual, 
changed into». Asa N. mas, plur. in reg. 
pv the nails. occ. Dan. iv. 30 or 33, vil, 19. 


wDod . 

It occurs Ps. exix. 70, Their heart abn wu ; 
where the ΠΧ X mistaking s5m for milk, have 
rendered ww by εσυρωθη is coagulated, so the 
Vulg. coagulatum est. Aquila translates the 
words by ελιπανθη ὡς σσεῶρ, and Symmachus 
by εμυαλωθη ὡς; oreae ; but to be fat, or marrowy, 
like fat, seems but an odd, tautological, unin- 
structive expression. Jerome renders the 
Hebrew incrassatum est velut adeps cor eo- 
rum, their heart is incrassated like fat: But 
what clear ideas can one annex to these words ? 
The Hebrew expression seems to mean, 
their heart is become gross, stupid, insensible, 
like fat; for in the Chaldee Targum wav is 
used not only for being or making fat, but also 
for being stupid, foolish, or the like, (see Tar- 





* Travels, p. 225. Comp. Note’9, p. 224. 
+ See Duport on Theophrast. Ethie, Char, p. 468, 469. 
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gum on 1 Sam. xiii. 13. Jer. x. 8, 21.) and it 
is well known that the fat of the human body 
is absolutely insensible.* Or else, with Coc- 
ceius we may in adm> suppose an ellipsis of 
the preposition 3 and render the Hebrew ac- 
cordingly, their heart is become gross, insen- 
sible, as with fat. As Persius, Sat. iii. line 
? 


Stupet hic vitio, et fibris increvit opimum 
Pingue. 


Gross fat involves each fibre of his heart, 
Grows o’er the whole, and deadens every part. 
BREWSTER. 
Comp. Isa. vi. 10, yawit (Chald. Targ. wav) 
Make fat the heart of this people; and see 
Greek and English Lexicon in σρέφω IIT. and 
Wetstein’s Note on Matt. xiii. 15. 


a} 2) ὃ 

Denotes order, regularity, regular disposition. It 
occurs not as a V. in Hebrew, but hence 

I. Asa N. 31, α row, range, orderly disposi- 
tion. See inter al. Exod. xxviii. 17, 18. 1 K. 
vi. 36. 2 Chron. iv. 3, 13. 

II. Asa N. τ, plur. ΤΥ a row or range. 
oce. Ezek. xlyi. 23. Also, a palace or castle, 
so called from the regularity or order of its 


structure. Ps, lxix. 26. (comp. Mat. xxiii.: 


38.) Gen. xxv. 16. On Cant. viii. 9, see 
Harmer’s Outlines of a New Commentary, p. 
358. 


III. Chald. asa N. 11 a@ mountain. So the 
LX X oges, and the Vulg. mons. occ. Dan. ii. 
35, 45. The Targums often use it in the 
same sense. 

Der. Lat. turris, Eng. tower, a tier, row; to 
tire, i. e. dress, adorn. 

Hence likewise perhaps the words “tref and 
tre, a town in the modern Welsh, and so in 
Corn. and Armor. But it signified anciently 
a house or home. Hence so many tre’s in the 
names of places in Wales; as Trebarried, 
Tredeger, Tregrose, Tref-Ithel. And the tre’s 
are very common also in Cornwall, which 
were for the most part but single houses, and 
the word subjoined to it only the name of a 
Briton who was once the proprietor, as Tref- 
Erbin, Tref-Annian, re-Gerens, Tre- 
Lownydd, &c.” Richards’ Welsh and English 
Dictionary. 

TID 

Occurs not asa V. in Heb. but in Syriac and 
Arabic signifies to impel, propel, thrust forward. 
See Castell and Michaelis. 

I. Asa N. hw either impulsive, impetuous, or 
continual, when one thing doth, as it were, 
continually propel or thrust forward another. 
occ. Prov. xix. 13. xxvii. 15. In the former 
text Symmachus renders it by κατασσευδουσαι 
hastening, rushing down ; in the latter Aquila 
by cuvroos continual. 

II. Chald. to drive or thrust out or away. occ. 
Dan. iv. 22, 29, 30. v. 21. It is used in the 
same sense by the Targums. 

Der. Lat. trudo, whence Eng. trusion, intrude, 





“* “© The fat is both insensible and unirritable.” Haller’s 
Physiology, Lect. 11. sect. xxii. edit. Mihles. 





obtrude, truss, thrust, &c. Also tread, dread, 
&e. 

τ 

With a radical, but mutable, 7. 

It denotes newness, freshness, or moisture, in 
both which senses the word is used in Arabic. 
See Castell and Michaelis. It occurs not 
however as a V. in Heb. but as a N. fem. 
mw is applied to the fresh jaw-bone of the 
ass with which Samson slew the Philistines, 
and to a moist running wound. oce. Jud. xv. 15. 
Isa. i. 6. 

τ 

In Hiph. to weary, tire, wear away, dissolve. 
Job xxxvii. 11, Also the pure bright ether 
rm wearieth, or weareth away sy the con- 
densed matter ; his light scattereth the cloud. 


“ The burnish’d ether sheds a smarter day, | 
And not a cloud endures the vivid ray.” 
Scorr. 
And in order farther to illustrate Job xxxvii. 
11, comp. Wisdom ii. 4, in the Greek, and 
Lucretius, lib. vi. line 512, &c. 


Preterea, cum rarescunt quoque nubila veniis, 
Aut dissolvuntur solis super icta calore, 
Mitiunt humorem pluvium 


And when the clouds are rarefied by winds, 
Or are dissolv’d smit by the solar rays, 
They loose their wat’ry stores—— 


Asa Ν. mw weariness, fatigue. occ. Deut. i. 
12. Isa. i. 14, 

Der. Gr. riugw, Lat. tero, Eng. to tire, weary, 
to tear. 

D1 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic sig- 
nifies to fill, fill up, and from this oriental root 
seems to be derived the Greek r:gua, and Lat. 
terminus, a bound, limit, whence Eng. term, 
terminate, termination, determine. And I ap- 
prehend that our Eng. V. to terminate, and 
the N. a term, very nearly expresses the idea 
of the Heb. Ὁ, which is always applied to 
time. I must explain myself by instances, 
which will, at the same time, illustrate the 
texts. It is then once used in the form of a 
participle paoul, oy time terminated, defined, 
or precise. occ. Ruth iii. 14, (where observe 
that many of Dr Kennicott’s codices read 
p wa) And she lay ut his feet span sy till the © 
morning, and she arose 4*>* D113 at the pre- 
cise time when (a man) would know his friend. 
The time preceding this was now just termi- 
nated, and the fact of knowing his friend was 
future to that point of time, wherefore the V. 
Ἴ3» is in the future. So after own, 2 K. ii. 
9, Ask what I shall do for thee npox ows in 
the time J am yet hereafter to be taken from 
thee, i. e. before 1 am taken from thee. So 
Jer. i. 5, x¥ym do v2) And in the time thou 
wert yet to come out of the womb, i. e. before 
thou camest. Comp. Ps. xc. 2. Prov. xviii. 
13. Job x. 21. And thus Ὁ is often applied 
by itself, 1 being understood as usual, as Ex. 
ΧΙ, 34. The people took the dough yam ow 
in the time when it was yet to be leavened, i. e. 
before it was so. Isa. Ixv. 24, ὙΝῚ ρ" oyu. At 
the time when they are yet to cry, i. e. before 


mw 


they ery, I will answer. Thus also where it is 
by some rendered not yet ; as Josh. ii. 8, And 
as for them y\a>w* Ὁ at the time they were 
yet to lie down, or before they did lie down. 
Exod. x. 7; where the expression is elliptical 
—Send away the men ytn ono (wilt thou 
send them away) at the time when thou shalt 
be about to know that Egypt is destroyed? Ex. 
ix. 30, And as for thee and thy servants, I know 
that PANN DD (ἐξ is) the time, or (ye are in) 
the time (in which) ye are yet to fear God, i. 6. 
your fear of him is yet future or to come. 1 
Sam. iii. 3, And as for the lamp of God pn» 
5.3" (it was) the time when it was yet to be ex- 
tinguished, i. e. before it was so. Comp. ver. 7. 

I meet with but one undoubted instance where 
piwn is used before a verb preter, namely 
Prov. viii. 25, \:ysum om ow At that time 
when the mountains were subsiding or caused to 
subside ; before the hills, I was (had been) 
brought forth (comp. Ps. xc. 2.) ; and but one, 
where 05, without the 5, is thus applied, 
Gen. xxiv. 15. And it was 15> Div Kat the 
time when he had just done speaking. d 03 
is once used before a N. Isa. xxviii. 4. 5 
y*p at the initial term of, just at the beginning 
of, summer; and once before an infinitive 
mood, Zeph. ii. 2, pr nt owas at the time 
when the decree is bringing forth, and in the 
following verse it is twice joined very remark- 
ably with a verb future preceded by xb nova 
xd, Nias at the time there shall not be come 
upon you, ἧτο. 

pion with a verb infinitive. occ. Hag. ii. 15, 
pw oon From the time of placing a stone 
upon a stone.* 

0 Υ 

I. To tear or pluck off, as ἃ leaf or shoot. It 
occurs as a participle paoul Gen. viii. 11. As 
a N. mas. plur. in reg. pnw shoots or twigs 
pluched off. occ. Ezek. xvii. 9; where ‘sq 
mmny the shoots of its (ihe vine’s) produce 
plucked off, symbolically denote the children 
of Zedekiah who were cut off by a violent and 
untimely death. See 2 Ki. xxv. 7. 

Hence Eng. turf, and perhaps (w being prefix- 
ed) a sirap, and strip. Also Gr. φροσπαιον, 
Lat. tropeum, and Eng. trophy, a monument 
consisting of spoils taken or stripped off from 
an enemy. 

II. To tear to pieces, ravin, as a wild beast. 
See Gen. xlix. 27. Exod. xxii. 12. Psal. xvii. 
12. xxii. 14. Ezek. xxii. 27. Mic. v. 7 or 8. 
Hence applied to God, Ps. 1. 22. Hos. v. 14. 
—or to men, Deut. xxxiii. 20. Ps. vii. 3. Jer. 
v. 6. Asa N. maw prey, ravin. Gen. xlix. 9. 
Num. xxiii. 24. Job xxxviii. 39. 

Hence Gr.° égurcw to break in pieces, and τρίβω 
to wear away. 

III. As a N. sw food, what is torn to pieces by 
the human teeth in eating. occ. Proy. xxxi. 15. 
Mal. iii. 10. Asa V.in Hiph. To give to 
eat or tear to pieces with the teeth, to feed. occ. 
κε το xxx. 8. Hence Gr. σρεῴω to feed, nou- 
rish. 





* % the explanation of the above root I am greatly 
ΡΩΝ to the notes in the Jena edition of Noldius’s 
articles. 
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wt) See under Ὁ 
mt See under nip 


PLURILITERALS in Ὁ. 


ΜΌΝ See under xo 

70D Chald. 

As a N. (From the Chaldee ppw to make quiet, 
reduce into order, and Ὕ a ruler, comp. 1 
Chron. xv. 22.) a captain, commander. occ. 
Jer. li. 27. The former prophet threatening 
Babylon, and the latter Nineveh, they both 
use a Chaldee or Assyrian word. 


aN) 

To desire earnestly. So the LXX_ εἐσεσοθουν, 
= Vulg. desiderabam. Once, Psal. exix. 
131. 

Tx 

To be suitable, fit, to become. Sothe LXX 
xe:re. occ. Jer. x. 7; where nx may be the 
third person fem. sing. preter. from ΓΝ (as 
rn. from ΣΤ) agreeing with mx fear un- 
derstood. But Dr Blayney translates 45 ‘> 
nx: When he shall approach unto thee, i. 6. 
‘‘in the way of worship and supplication, as 
the verb is used ch. iii. 22.” 

by 

I. In Kal, to will, resolve, determine, undertake. 
oce. 1 Sam. xvii. 39. (where fifteen of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices read 5x1) Job vi. 9. In 
Hiph. nearly the same. See Gen. xviii. 27. 
Exod. ii. 21. Deut. i. 5. Josh. vii. 7, And O 
that »>5x 17 we had resolved, and stayed on the 
other side Jordan! Hos. v. 11, Ephraim is 
broken in (or by) judgment, because qi 9x17 
he willed, determined to walk after the com- 
mandment, i. e. of Jeroboam, to worship his 
calves. 1 Ki. xii. 28, &c.” Clark’s Note. 

Hence perhaps the Latin volo, velle, and Eng. 
towill. Also Gr. Aaw to will, and λιλαίω to 
desire. 

11. In Niph. 5x9 to be wilful, self-willed, obsti- 
nate, and consequently foolish. occ. Num. xii. 
11. Isa. xix. 13. (Comp. ver. 11.) Jer. v. 4. 
1. 36. In which last text if 15x» be of this 
root, the 4, for +, is dropped before the x, as in 
some other instances; but eighteen of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices read 15x12; see however 
under 5x3. 

111. Asa N. x See under 51x II. 

“n° See under 4x II. 

Wer? 

I. In Kal, to renounce, give over, bid adieu. So 
the LX X αποταξασόαι, and Vulg. renunciavit. 
Eccles. ii. 20, And I went about "Ὁ nx wr 
that my heart might renounce, (or to cause my 
heart to renounce) all the labour which I had 
laboured under the sun. 


As 


II. In Niph. wx with n following, spoken of 
persons, to be desperate concerning, air of; 
abandon as desperate. occ. 1 Sam. xxvii. 1; 
where LXX avn ax’—may cease from, aban- 
don; Aquila aroywosras will renounce ; Sym- 
machus arooxnra: may abstain. As a partici- 
ple in Niph. or participial N. wx1> desperate, 
oce. Job vi. 26, Have ye devised to cavil at 
words, “XxX TID) wRi2 and at the breath of 
the words of him who is desperate ? says Job, 
meaning himself. Also absolutely of things, 
to be desperate, hopeless. occ. Isa. lyii. 10. Jer. 

li, 25. xviii. 12, 

The root occurs only in the passages above 
quoted. 

Ns’ 

To consent, agree, acquiesce. occ. 2 Kings xii. 9. 
Gen. xxxiy. 22, and with the Ἢ inserted before 
the n, Gen. xxxiv. 15, 23; in which last text 
it occurs also with ΓΤ final, mix». And as 
the verb is never found with a radical», this 
last-cited form makes me suspect that the true 
root in all the above passages is ΣΙΝ to come 
together, approach, so to agree, come into terms 
with each other, as convenio is used in Latin. 
For Jer. x. 7, see under 7°. 

55) 

To cry out aloud, exclaim. Vulg. ululabat, 
yelled, cried out. Once, Jud. v. 28. The 
Chaldee and Syriac use the word in the same 
sense. In 2 Kings iii. 24, it occurs, accord- 
ing to the printed text, in the simple form, 
ΓΞ 12" and they shouted against it, i. e. the 
army of Moab. And this seems a better 
reading than that of the Keri, and about twenty 
of Dr Kennicott’s codices, 131+ and they smote. 
But our translators, after the LX X and Vulg. 
take 12%) for 1x3, and render it accordingly, 
and they went forward. ; 

Der. Hubbub. Qu? 

bay 

I. In Hiph. to bring or carry along from one 
place to another, the word implying length or 
distance. Ps. 1x. 11. Jer. xi. 19. xxxi. 9, & al. 
freq. In Niph. ἐο be thus brought or carried. 
Ps. xlv. 15, 16. Job x. 19. Isa. liii. 7, & al. 

II. Asa N. ba: or Say a@ stream or current of 
water, a water-course. occ. Isa. xxx. 25. xliv. 
4, Jer. xvii. 8. 

111. Asa N. 52x a river. occ. Dan. viii. 2, 3, 
6. In the two latter texts very many of Dr 

.Kennicott’s codices read 52.x7. 

IV. Asa N. 5 as the produce of the earth, the 

Sruit brought forth from it. Ley. xxvi. 4. Jud. 
-vi. 4, & al. freq. Also, the shoot or rather 

fruit of a vine. So the LXX γεννήμασα. Hab. 
iii. 17. 

V. AsaN. 85" the blast of a trumpet, i. e. the 
air carried along it in sound. Exod. xix. 13. 
Comp. ver. 16, 19. Hence 

VI. AsaN. 5a‘,and ba the jubilee, so called 
from the blast of the trumpet with which it 
was proclaimed. It was to be celebrated after 
seven times seven years, (comp. under yaw) 
even every fiftieth year, and was a most lively 

-and animating prefiguration of that grand 
consummation of time which was to be intro- 
duced in like manner by the trump of God 
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(comp. 1 Cor. xv. 52. 1 Thess. iv. 16.) when 
the children and heirs of God should be deliv- 
ered from all their forfeitures, and restored to 
the eternal inheritance allotted to them by their 
Father, and thenceforth rest from their labours, 
and be supported in life and happiness by what 
the field of God should supply. See Ley. 
xxy. 8, & seq. 

Josh. vi. 4, 13, ΝΞ ΣΤ mapw the trumpets of 
the jubilees. So Vulg. buccinas quarum usus 
est in jubileo, trumpets used in the jubilee. 

Josh. vi. 5, bait pp the jubilee horn, so the 
LXX (according to the Oxford copy, and 
that which Kircher made use of) σῇ caamiyy: 
Tov ιωβηλ. 

1 cannot find that the word ever signifies aram; 
neither have the LX Χ, Vulg. or other ancient 
versions ever so rendered it; Exod. xix. 13, 
is plain against this rabbinical sense of the 
word. Comp. ver. 16. 

VII. Asa N. fem. ndas a kind of ¢etter or 
spreading eruption. occ. Ley. xxii. 22; where 
the LXX render it, as if it were a participle, 
by μυρμηκιωντα affected with the μυρμηκιαι, 1. 6. 
eruptions resembling those occasioned by the bites 
of pismires. But the Vulg. translates it 
papulas, and” Ainsworth explains papula by 
* a hind of pimple or swelling with many reddish 
pimples that eat and spread.” 

Der. Latin jubilum, jubilo, jubilatio, and Eng. 
jubilee, jubilant, jubilation. 

Te h by righ 

o marry, or take to wife, right of affinity. 
The Vulg. once Bap it ἘΣ bf a 
the LXX by cuvexneu cohabit, and, more 
accurately by exiyauBeevw. occ. Gen. xxxyiii. 8. 
Deut. xxv. 5, 7% As aN. mas. oo a hus- 
band’s brother. occ. Deut. xxv. 5,7. AsaN. 
fem. nna a brother’s wife. occ. Deut. xxy. 7, 
9. Ruth i. 15. 

It appears from the book of Ruth, that the law 
(Deut. xxv. 5, &c.) concerning a man’s taking 
the widow of his deceased brother, and raising 
up seed unto his brother, extended farther than 
to the husband’s brother, namely, to such 
kinsman as had the right of redemption. See 
Ruth iii. 12, 13. iv. 5, 10. 

It is also evident from Gen. xxxyiii. 8, that the 
custom of marrying the deceased brother’s 
wife was far more ancient than the Mosaic 
law; and from this ancient custom, or rather 
from the Mosaic institution, the Athenians 
appear to have had that remarkable law, that 
“ἐ * no heiress must marry out of her kindred, 
but shall resign up herself and her fortune to 
her nearest relation ; and by the same law, the 
nearest relation was obliged to marry her.” 

Among the modern eastern nations we still meet 
with the law or custom of marrying the 
brother’s widow. Thus Olearius, in The Am- 
bassador’s Travels into Persia (p. 417, Eng. 
edit.) informs us concerning the Circassians ; 





* Lex est, ut orb, qui sint genere proxumi, 
lis nubant: et illos ducere eadem hee lex jubet. 
TERENT. Phormio, act I. 86, 2. lin, “5, 76. 
See also Archbishop Potter’s Grecian Antiquities, vol. 
Pe ae Ist edit. Grotius de Verit. Rel. Christ. lib. i. eap. 
» hot, 2. : 


wa" 


‘¢ When a man dies without issue, his brother 
is obliged to marry the widow, to raise up seed 
to him.” So Complete System of Geography, 
vol. ii. p. 168, col. ii. In the Annual Regis- 
ter for 1779, Characters, p. 45, we read, 
“ς Marrying a brother’s widow, if childless, is 
still customary in some parts of Tartary, 
particularly Circassia.” And Mons. Volney 
( Voyage in Syrie, tom. ii. p. 74, French edit. ) 
observes, that “‘ the Druzes retain, to a cer- 
tain degree, the custom of the Hebrews, which 
directed a man to marry his brother’s widow ; 
but this is not peculiar to them, for they have 
this as well as many other customs of that 
ancient people, in common with the inhabitants 
of Syria, and with the Arabians in general.” 
But Niebuhr (Description de |’ Arabie, p. 61, 
French edit.) says, “ It does indeed happen 
among the Mahometans that aman marries his 
brother’s widow, but she has no right to com- 
pel him so to do.” 

wa 
Cocceius has justly observed, that this word is 
spoken both of the moisture itself, and of the 
thing which was moist. 

I. In Kal, to dry, dry up, or become dry, as 
waters. 1 K. xvii. 7. Job xiv. 1]. Joel i. 20, 
&al. In Hiph. to dry, make dry. Josh. ii. 
10. iv. 23. In Hos. xiii. 15, seventeen of Dr 
Kennicott’s MSS. and one ancient printed 
edition read was, which agrees with the LX X 
καὶ ἀναξηρῶνει, and with the Vulg. et siccabit 
and shall dry up ; w 3" would most properly 
signify and shall be ashamed. 

II. In Kal, to be dry, dry up, become dry, wither. 
It is spoken of the earth after the flood. Gen. 
viii. 14.—of the bones, Prov. xvii. 22. Ezek. 
xxxvii. 4, 11.—of the miraculous withering of 
Jeroboam’s hand, 1 Kings xiii. 4. (comp. 
Zech. xi. 17. Luke vi. 6, 8.)—of the withering 
of vegetables, Job xviii. 16. Psal. xc. 6. Isa. 
xy. 6. Ezek. xvii. 9. Joel i. 11, & al. In 
Hiph. to make dry, dry up, as green wood, 
Ezek. xvii. 24.—as fruit, Ezek. xix. 12.—as 
herbs, Isa. xlii. 15, 16. to be, or become dry. 
Joel i. 10, 12, 17. Also, to wither or blast, 
the countenance of others, as with chagrin and 
grief. occ. 2 Sam. xix. 6. Comp. under ws. 
Asa N. was dry. Num. vi. 3. xi. 6. Josh. ix. 
5. Isa. lvi. 3. Asa N. fem. mwas the dry, the 
dry land. Gen. i. 9, 10, & al. freq. So LXX 
ξηρά. 
13° See under 5} 

mm 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

In Kal and Hiph. to afftict, grieve. Job xix. 2. 
Lam. i. 5, 12. iii. 32, 33, & al. freq. The 
LXX frequently render it by raasvew to hum- 
ble, bring down. In Niph. as a participle, 
afflicted. occ. Lam. i. 4. Zeph. iii. 18, ss, a 
participle Niph. mas. plur. in reg. with + my 
postfixed, and I will gather my afflicted ones, 
those of my people who are afflicted, ty 22 
for, i. e. for want of (as 1) sometimes signifies) 

the solemn assembly. As Ns. 77} affliction, 
grief. Gen. xlii. 38. xliv. 31. man nearly the 
same. Ps. exix. 28, & al. ἢ 

ym” 

I. In Kal, to labour. Josh. xxiy. 13. Prov. 
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xxiii. 4. Lam. v. 5, & alk Asa Ν, yr 
labour, effect or produce of labour. Gen. xxxi. 
42, Deut. xxviii. 33, 

II. To be weary, or fatigued with labour. 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 10. Isa. xl. 28, 30, 31, & al. In Hiph. 
to weary, fatigue. Isa. xliii. 23. Mal. ii. 17. 
As a participial N. νὴ" weary, fatigued. Deut. 
xxy. 18. 2 Sam. xvii. 2. 

"3" 

I. To shrink or draw back for fear, be afraid of. 
It is frequently followed by 1 from, or 257 

from the face of, as Num. xxii. 3. Deut. ix. 
19. xxviil. 60. Psal. xxii. 24. This word 
seems in sense nearly to answer the Greek 
ὑποστελλω, by which the LXX translate it 
Deut. i. 17. Asa N. san a shrinking for fear. 
Isa. xxxi. 9. Asa N. fem. man the object 
of fear, cause of shrinking. Prov. x. 24. Isa. 
xvi 


II. This word in Gen. xxxi. 47, is generally 
supposed to be a Chaldee or ancient Syriac 
N. signifying a heap, as the LXX and Vulg. 
render it; the former by βουνος, the latter by 
tumulus ; and it is certain that 42° is so used 
in Chaldee. See Castell. It may, however, 
be justly doubted whether it had this sense in 
the age and country of Laban, whose words 
ΝΠ 33s we may render with the learned 
Mr Bate, in his New and Literal Translation, 
“© May the witness of the appointed bounds be a 
terror (to us) i. e. from passing these bounds 
to each other's hurt. See ver. 52.” And 
accordingly at ver. 48, 49, Laban calls the 
heap not only by the name Jacob had given it, 
i. e. ty. the heap of witness, but he adds the 
word myn i. 6. the watch, for he said, Jehovah 
Ὧν watch between me and thee ; where Ὧν" cor- 
responds to “3% in the former appellation 
ΝΥ 2". 


iT 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

That the 77 in this verb is radical, appears from 
its forming the infinitive in my, nv Zech. i. 
21, and from the following Hiph. form στ ΤῊ 
in which the final 77 is often retained. This 
V. 1 seems nearly related to 7177 which see, 
and in general signifies, to put forward, hold, 
or thrust forth, proferre, protendere. — 

I. Tocast, cast forth, cast out. It is applied 
to arrows. occ. Jer, 1. 14.—to lots. oce. Joel 
iii. or iv. 3. Obad. ver. 11. Nah. iii. 10.—to 
horns. occ. Zech. i. 21, or ii. 4.—to a stone 
cast on the mouth of a pit or dungeon. Lam. 
iii, 53. Comp. Dan. vi. 17 or 18. 

Il. AsaN, fem. plur. nv public professions 
or confessions, namely, of Jehovah, which were 
as great and essential a part of the Jew’s, as 
they are now of the Christian’s duty. See 
Rom. x. 10. Mat. x. 32, 33, Mark viii. 38. 
occ. Neh. xii. 8; where Vulg. hymnos hymns. 
Comp, ch. xi. 17. 

III. In Hiph. smn to put or hold forward or 
forth, either by the voice or some overt act, to 
profess, confess, openly and freely, whether as 
an object of praise or worship ; see Gen. xxix. 
35. 2 Sam. xxii. 50. 1 Kings vill. 33, 35. 1 
Chron. xvi. 4; or of sorrow and repentance, 
as sin or transgression; so Psal. xxxii. 53, 





sie> spwp soy nx 1] will confess concerning 
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my transgressions to Jehovah. Prov. xxviii. 13; 
where observe 117 confessing is opposed to 
ΤῸ covering, cloaking, as indeed 771» is to 
ὙῸΞ in the Psalm. And in this latter view 
it is most commonly used with the words 
expressive of guilt. 

In Hiph. the formative 7 is retained after a 
servile in three passages, Psal. xxviii. 7. xlv. 
18. Neh. xi. 17; as in yw in which see under 
yw. In Hith. mnnn to confess. Lev. v. 5. 
xvi. 21. xxvi. 40. As aN. mrnn open confes- 
sion, or profession. See Josh. vii. 19. Ezra 
x. ll. Psal. ἘΠῚ. 5. lvi. 13. lxix. 31. Plur. 
nn seems to be used in Neh. xii. 31, for 

- companies or choruses of persons confessing. 
So Vulg. chorus laudantium, and Montanus, 
choros. pt 133, or simply, mn, sacrifice of 
confession. See Lev. vii. 12, 13, 15. 2 Chron. 
xxix. 31. Ps. 1. 14, 23. Jer. xvii. 26. xxxiii. 11. 

Hence Greek ὕδω to celebrate, sing, whence the 

- N. duves a hymn, and the verb tuvew to hymn, 
which in the LXX twice answers to Heb. 
mim Isa. xii. 4. xxv. 1. Also Greek ada, 
and ἀείδω to sing, and the nouns aady and dz, 
a song, an ode. 

IV. Partly from this verb m7, the patriarch 
Judah had his name. Gen. xxix. 35, This 
time (saith Leah on his birth) m7 nx ΓΤ ΤῚΝ 
I will confess Jehovah: therefore she called his 
name 7117s Jehudah. So this name p17 is 
a plain compound of Στ" (or pts) and pz to 
confess. And Jacob, in the spirit of prophecy, 
observes, Gen. xlix. 8, ΩΝ An Thou (art) 
Jehudah, thy brethren 4.71 shall confess, at- 
tribute the superiority to, thee :—thy father’s 
children shall bow down to thee. But the pre- 

. fixing the divine name 7 in the name of Je- 
hudah, and the great things foretold of him, 
show that Jehudah or Judah according to the 
flesh, is to be considered only as a type of the 
true Jehudah, even of Christ, who did, in the 
most eminent manner, confess and glorify Je- 
hovah, and to whom every knee must bow and 
every tongue confess that he is Lord. 

From this name ;771171*. we have, after the de- 
fection of the ten tribes, as a N. mas. “17 a 
Jew, one who belonged to the kingdom of Ju- 
dah. 2 K. xvi. 6. xxv. 25. Jer. xxxii. 12. 
xxxiv. 9. xxxvili. 19. xl. 1]. “ Butafter the 
Babylonish captivity the appellation ost» or 
Jews was extended to all those who retained 
the Jewish religion, whether they belonged to 
the two tribes of Judah and Benjamin, or to 
the ten revolting tribes, whether they returned 
to Judea (as no doubt * some of the ten, as 
well as of the two, tribes did) or not. For, as 
the learned Bishop Newton on the Prophecies 
‘aan i, p- 212,) has well observed, “ it appears 

_ from the book of Esther, that there were 
great numbers of Jews (Ὁ ΤΊΣ.) in all the hun- 
dred twenty and seven provinces of Ahasue- 
rus or Artaxerxes Longimanus king of Per- 
sia, and they could not all be of the two tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin, who had refused to 
return to Judea with their brethren ; they must 





* See Ezra vi. 17, Witsii Δεχκαφυλον» cap. 5; Prideaux, 
Connex. Part I. book iii. towards the beginning and the 
end; Whitby on Jam. i.1; and Bp. Newten’s 8th Dis- 
sertation on Prophecies, vol, i. p. 212. 
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many of them have been the descendants of the 
ten tribes whom the kings of Assyria had car- 
ried away captive; and yet they are all spoken 
of as one and the same people, and all without 
distinction are denominated Jews.” (Heb. 
oni, Chald. νυ τη" Ezra iv. 12, 23. ν. 5, 
LXX Ida.) See Esth. iii, 6, 13. iv. 3. 
viii. 5, 9, 11, 17. ix. 2, and following verses, 
and Greek and English Lexicon in Indes. 
Hence, 

In Hith. to judaize, become a Jew as to religion. 
It occurs once as a participle mas. plur. » be- 
ing dropped,* otnn Esth. viii. 17; where 
LXX τουδαΐζον. ΑΒ ἃ N. fem. neti (used 
adverbially and elliptically for nema pws) 
Jewishly, in the Jewish language, so LXX 
Ἰουδαῖσσι, 2 K. xviii. 26. Isa. xxxvi. 11. Neh. 
xiii. 94. In which passages the fem. Ns. 
nix and ΠΥ ΤΥΤΦΝ are in like manner applied 
to speaking in the language of Aram (which by 
the way is the same as what we call Chaldee, 
see Dan, ii. 4.) and of Ashdod. So LXX 
Συρισαι and Αζωφσισσι. 

V. Asa Ν. fem. + plur. or. 

1. The hand of man, so called from its being 
naturally capable of being protended or thrust 
Jorth from the body ; (comp. under ys IT.) so 
in Heb. it is very frequently joined with mbw 
to put or thrust forth, as Gen. ili, 22. viii. 9, 
& al. freq. And since the hand of man is the + 
chief organ or instrument of his power and 
operations, hence the Heb. “τ is used in a very 
extensive manner, for power, agency, ability, 
means, instrumentality, dominion, possession, 
assistance, custody, and the like. See Exod. 
iv. 21. Proy. xvii. 21. Jud. i. 35. Lev. v. 7. 
xxvii. 8. Exod. ix. 35. xxxv. 29. Gen. ix. 2. 
Exod. iii. 8. 1 Sam. ix. 8. 2 Sam. xiv. 19. 1 
K. x. 29. Esth. ii. 3. . 

Hence we see the propriety of stretching forth 
or lifting up the hands towards heaven in prayer, 
which was practised both by believers (see Job 
xi. 13. 1 K. viii. 22. 2 Chron. vi. 12, 13. Ps. 
Ixiii. 4. Isa. 1. 15.) and by the + heathen. 
What was this but emblematically acknow- 
ledging the power, and imploring the assistance 
of their respective Gods? Comp. Psal. xliy. 
21, 22. Ixviii. 32. xxviii. 2. See Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. iii. p. 350. 

Hence also we may account for that very an- 
cient ceremony of lifting up the hand in swear- 
ing. See Gen. xiv. 22, and comp. Dan. xii. 
7. In man this was confessing and invoking 
the power of the Deity to punish in cases of 
perjury ; in God, it was appealing to or swear- 





* One of Dr Kennicott’s codices, however, reads fully 
oT TNT. 

+ Quam vero aptas, quam multarum artium min- 
istras, manus Natura homini dedit! says Balbus the 
Stoic in Cicero De Nat. Deor. lib. ii. cap. 60; and then 

roceeds to illustrate the important offices of the human 

md, by an induction of particulars. The reader may 
also find some ingenious observations on the wonderful 
powers of the human hand and arm, in Nature Dis- 

layed, vol. v. p. 29, &c. Eng. edit. 12mo. See also Ga- 
en de Usu Partium, cited in Stillingfleet’s Orig. Sacr. 
ἐς ΠῚ. ch.i, $16; and Derham’s Physico-Theol. B. V. 
eh. ii. 

t See Homer, II. i. lin. 450. iii. lin. 318, vi. lin. 257, 301. 
vii. lin, 177. xviii. lin. 75; and Virgil, An, i. lin. 97. iv. 
lin. 205. ix. lin. 16. x. lin, 677. xii. lin, 196. Comp. Wet- 
stein on 1 Tim. ii. 8. 
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ing by his own power. See Exod. vi. 8, Num. 
xiv. 30. Comp. Deut. xxxii. 40. We find 
this significant ceremony practised by the an- 
cient Greeks and Trojans. Thus Agamem- 
non swears in Homer, Il. vii. lin. 412, 





τὸ σκηστρὸν avecyele rac ϑεοισιν. 
To all the gods his sceptre he uplifts. . 


And Dolon requiring an oath of Hector, I]. x. 
lin. 321, 





(κι τὸ THNTTLOV ἀνασ'χεο) καὶ (LO OLLOTT OV. 


But first exalt thy sceptre to the skies, 
And swear 


So in Virgil, Aun. xii. lin. 196, we find La- 
tinus, when swearing, looking up to heaven, 
and stretching his right hand towards the stars, 


Suspiciens ceelum, tenditque ad sidera dextram. 


And we even meet with traditionary traces of 
their gods swearing in like manner. Thus 
Apollo in Pindar, Olymp. vii. lin. 119, 120, 
orders Lachesis, one of the Fates, “ χείρας av- 
σειναι, Sewv δ᾽ ὅρκον μεγῶν μη παρῷαμεν, to lift up 
her hands, and not violate the great oath of the 
gods.” On Isa. xlix. 22, Vitringa observes, that 
ἐς whereas the lifting up of the hand is used in 
swearing, threatening, striking, showing one’s 
power; none of these are intended in this 
text; but it only means fo command or de- 
nounce something to another with the hand 
lifted up, to give a sign or token of one’s will, 
as is plain from the following member of the 
sentence.” Comp. Ezek. xx. 5. ““ Where,” 
says my author, “let no one think about 
swearing. When God swears, he lifts up his 
hand to heaven. Deut. xxxii. 40.” Thus my 
author. Yet in ver. 15 of Ezek. xx. God’s 
lifting up his hand refers to his swearing, as is 
plain from Num. xiv. 30. Ps. xev. 11. Comp. 
Ps. cyi. 26. Giving one’s hand under, or to, 
another was a token of submission. It was ac- 
knowledging his own power subject to that of 
the other. In this manner all the princes sub- 
mitted to Solomon, 1 Chron. xxix. 24. (comp. 
Ezek. xvii. 18. 2 K. x. 15, and Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. iii. p. 330) ; and Hezekiah 
commands the children of Israel, 2 Chron. 
xxx. 8, to give the hand to Jehovah, that is, to 
submit themselves and ascribe the power 
(LXX δοξαν the glory) to him. Comp. Jer. 1. 
15. Lam. v. 6. Homage is still performed in 
many places by the homager’s kneeling down, 
and putting his hands between those of his lord, 
then taking an oath of fealty to him; after 
which they kiss each other in token of friend- 
ship and fidelity. * 
Giving the hand was also a token of promising ; 
it was a kind of staking their active powers for 
the performance of something. See Ezra x. 


OPE, 





> ot Prov. xi. 21. xvi. 5, Though hand join 
in hand—say our translators, meaning, I sup- 
pose, in sign of confederacy. (Comp. under 
ypn V.) But the reader will consider for 
himself, whether Michaelis’s manner of sup- 





* See Martini, Lexic. Etymol. in Homagium, and 
Rapin’s Hist. of England by Tindal, folio, vol. i. p. 600, 
at the year 1464. 
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plying the ellipsis (Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 
1056) be not preferable, “ Manu in manum 
inserta tibi promitto, Joining my hand to yours, 
I promise you.” This latter sense may be il- 
lustrated by Homer’s expression, Il. xxi. lin. 
286, where Neptune and Minerva appear to 
Achilles in a human form, and confirm their 
promise by taking his hand in theirs, 


ΧΕΙΡῚ δὲ XEIPA λαβόντες ΕΠΙΣΤΏΣΑΝΤ᾽ εἐσεεσσιν. 


So Il. vi. lin. 233, Glaucus and Diomed took 
hold on each other’s hands, and plighted their 
faith, 

XEIPAS τ᾽ αλληλῶὼν AnCerny καὶ ΠΙΣΤΏΣΑΝΤΟ. 


On which verse Eustathius remarks, σπιστσιν 
ἀλλήλοις ἑπσιησῶν dice ens συνήθους δεξιωσεως" σπισ- 
σωσεως γαρ δηλοσικον τῶν δεξιων ἡ συμβολη. They 
plighted their faith to each other by the accus- 
tomed ceremony of joining their right hands.” 
Comp. IL. xxiv. lin. 672. 

2. In condescension to our capacities the al- 
mighty power of God is expressed by his hand. 
Gen. xlix. 24. Exod. ix. 3. Num. xi. 23. Job 
x. 8, xii. 9, 10, & al. freq. And particularly, 
a divine agency or impulse on the mind. 2 K. 
iii, 15. Ezek. i. 3, & al. Pindar, Olymp. x. 
lin. 25, has the expression—@:ov σὺν MUA eee 
by the hand of God, i. 6. says the scholiast 
δυνάμει καὶ βοηθείᾳ by the power and assistance. 

3. Since the hands are placed on each side of 
the body, hence + signifies, a side, border, ex- 
tremity, as hand sometimes does in English. 
See Exod. ii. 5. 1 Sam. iv. 13, 18. Deut. 
xxiii. 12 or 13. Ezek. xlviii. 1. Hence an 
extensive country is said to be ots nan wide 
of hands, i. 6. wide on all hands or sides, as we 
say. Gen. xxxiv. 21. Jud. xviii. 10. 

4, is used for a trophy or monument of vic- 
tory, probably because made in the shape of a 
large hand (the emblem of power) erected on 
a pillar. ‘Thus Saul, after smiting the Ama- 
lekites, in the pride of his heart, 4+ 45 asym 
erected to, or for, himself (not for Jehovah) a 
hand, 1 Sam. xv. 12, where LXX. χερα a 
hand ; and David smote Hadadezer king of 
Zobah, when he was going Ὑ1ὴ asym to erect 
his hand or trophy by the river Euphrates, 2 
Sam. viii. 3. 1 Chron. xviii. 8. And this 
appears to be the most ancient use of these 
memorial hands; whence Absalom seems to 
have taken the hint of erecting one merely to 
keep his name in remembrance. 2 Sam. xviii. 18 ; 
where observe that this monument is express- 
ly called not only "τὸ α hand, but ταν a pillar, 
which, together with the use of the verb s:y7 
in the above texts, shows that the hand was 
wont to be put on a pillar. See more in Bate’s 
Crit. Heb. and comp. Josephus, Ant. lib. vii. 
cap. 10, § 3. Niebuhr (Voyage en Arabie, 
tom. ii. p. 211, French edit.) speaking of 
Ali’s mosque at Mesched Ali, says, that “ at 
the top of the dome, where one generally sees 
on the Turkish mosques a crescent, or only a ᾿ 
pole, there is here a hand stretched out, to re- 
present that of Ali.” And another writer in- 
forms us, that, at the Alhambra or red palace 
of the Moorish kings in Grenada, “on the 
key-stone of the outward arch [of the present 
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principal entrance] is sculptured the figure of 
an arm, the symbol of strength and dominion.” 
Annual Register for 1779, Antiquities, p. 
124, 

It may not be amiss to observe, that to this day 
in the East Indies the picture of a hand is the 
emblem of power or authority. Thus I am 
assured by a gentleman of undoubted veracity, 
who resided many years on the Coast of Coro- 
mandel, that when the nabob of Arcot, who 
in his time was governor of five provinces, ap- 
peared on public occasions, several small flags 
with each a hand painted upon them, and one 
of a large size with five hands, were solemnly 
carried before him. And a model of the pro- 
cession with the stags, as here described, I 
have myself seen, in the possession of this 
gentleman. 

VI. Asa N. fem. plur. nyt and n+. 

1. Hands, handles, or tenons of wood, to be re- 
ceived into sockets. occ. Exod. xxvi. 17, 19. 
xXxxvi. 22, 24. 

2. Stays, props, perhaps in the shape of hands, 
supporting a seat; or else it may mean, ac- 
cording to Mr Bate in his New and Literal 
Translation, &c. arms like those of an arm- 
chair. occ. 1 Κὶ, x. 19. 2 Chron. ix. 18. 

3. Handles, though rendered ledges. occ. 1 K. 
vii. 35, 36. 

4, Azxletrees, q.d. handles for wheels. occ. 1 
K. vii. 32, 33. 

5. Parts, portions, or shares, q. d. handfuls, 
what are handled or taken into the hand at 
once. Gen. xliii. 34. xlvii. 24. 2 Sam. xix. 43, 
44, & al. Comp. Neh. xi. 1. 

VII. Asa WN. with a formative x, 18% an ex- 

‘halation, vapour, mist, thrust forth or ejected 
from the earth or waters. occ. Gen. ii. 6. Job 
xxxvi. 97. In Gen. two of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices now have, and another had originally, 
‘x1; and in Job no fewer than fifty-one have 
yTx> with the +. 

VIII. Asa N. τὸν calamity, affliction. Inthe 
second edition of this work, I thought this 
sense of the word was to be derived from that 
of mistiness, cloudiness, gloominess, as from 
thick vapours. But though it is certain that 
calamity or affliction is in the Heb. Scriptures 
often denoted by words expressive of cloudi- 
ness or gloominess, yet from the application of 
the N. ‘x it seems rather to imply violence, 
impetuosity, and so from pr to project, should 
be rendered violent, or impetuous calamity. See 
Job xviii. 12. Prov. i. 26, 27. vi. 15. xxiv. 22. 
The LXX render it in Job xviii. 12, by 
aruue a fall, ruin; in Job xxi. 17, by zara- 
ereogn an overturning; so Jer. xlix. 32, by 
reorny; and very frequently by «ἀπώλεια de- 
struction. 

IX. As a N. τὶν α firebrand, or rather, ac- 
cording to the nature of the Eastern fuel, a 
small twig on fire, emitting flame or smoke. occ. 
Amos iy. 11. Zech. iii. 2. Isa. vii. 4. On 
this last text, “‘ How lively the image!” says 
Mr Harmer. “ The remains of two small 
twigs, burning with violence at one end, as 
appears by the strong steaming of the other, 
sure therefore soon to disappear, reduced to 
ashes: so shall these two kings soon be -no 
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more.” See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. 
p. 263, 264. 
X. Asa N. fem. plur. nynx, nw and nix, 
propelling, or impelling causes, motives. These 
words are generally preceded immediately by 
the participle 5y, and the phrase may be ren- 
dered, on account of, by reason of. Gen. xxi. 
11, 25. xxvi. 32, & al. freq. Jer. iii. 8, 55 dp 
swe ΓῪΤΝ For all the causes that, i. e. because 
that, pro eo quod, as the Vulg. rightly expresses 
the sense. mix is once preceded by 5x, 2 
Sam. xiii. 16, And she spake to him nx ὮΝ 
on account of this great NINN succeeding evil 
which (says she) thou hast done to me in sending 
me away. Comp. Acts i. 4.- In 2 Sam. 
twelve of Dr Kennicott’s codices for 5x now 

read by, as one more did originally. 

vn 

I. To perceive or feel by the body or outward 
senses. Gen. xix. 33. Prov. xxiii. 35. In a 
Hiph. sense, to cause to feel, make feel, as we 
say for putting to pain. Jud. viii. 16; where 
many of Dr Kennicott’s codices read fully in 
Hiph. yt, and where LXX has ἡλοήσεν 
thrashed, or, according to the Alex. MS. 
κατεξανεν tore, and the Yulg. contrivit and 
comminuit express the general sense, but not 
the ideal meaning, of the Hebrew ; unless they 
read differently, wo, comp. ver. 7. In Huph. 
to be made to feel. Prov. x. 9. 

Il. 715 know carnally. Gen. iv. 1, 17. xix. 5, 8, 
& al. 

III. Yo know with the mind or understanding. 
It occurs very frequently, and in this view has 
as great variety of applications, as the V. to 
know in English, which, however, it seems 
unnecessary particularly to enumerate. Also 
in a Hiph. sense, to cause to know. Job xxxviii. 
12; where it is applied figuratively to the 
dawn. AsaN. fem. nyt knowledge. Deut. 
iv. 42. Job xxxy. 16. xxxviii. 2. & al. freq. 
As Ns. yt and py nearly the same. See 
Job xxxii. 6, 10, 17. Ps. Ixxiii. 11. Also, 
fem. in reg. nyt acquaintance. occ. Ruth iii. 
2. As Ns. ym knowledge, science. 2 Chron. 
i. 10, 11, & al. yr or Ὁ ΤΥ @ person known, 
an acquaintance. So LXX γνωριμος. oce. 
Ruth ii. 1. Prov. vii. 4, 

In Prov. xxiv. 14, ryt may be not a N. but a 
VY. 2d person sing. mas. imperat. answering 
to 52x in the preceding distich, and may be 
translated, feel, taste, i. 6. mentally. LXX 
render it αἰσθησῃ thou shalt perceive. 

For nym Isa. xii. 5, not only the Keri, but 
very many of Dr Kennicott’s codices have 
ny, the participle fem. Huph. made known ; 
and perhaps the proper word to be supplied is 
s7m—this shall be, or, let this be known. To 
this purport LX X avayyuraars ταυσα, declare 
these things, and Vulg. annunciate hoc, declare 
ye this. 

To know (yt) good and evil, evidently means 
to discern. or distinguish the one from the other. 
Deut. i. 39. Comp. Isa. vii. 15. 2 Sam. xiv. 
17. Heb. ν. 14. Hence the tree nyt of the 
knowledge of good and evil (Gen. ii. 9, 17.) 
was so named by God, not from any, natural 
power, which it had of conferring this know- 
ledge, but from its being appointed by God as 
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the moral cause of teaching it; inasmuch as, 
by the divine precept of abstaining from it, 
though good for food, pleasant to the eye, and 
(as Satan afterwards asserted) a tree to be de- 
sired to make one wise, Gen. iii. 6, (comp. ver. 

.) it instructed our first parents, and through 
them all mankind, in that great article of all 
true understanding, prudence, or discretion, 
(1192) namely the departing from, or avoiding 
of; evil. Job xxviii. 98 ; or, in other words, the 
mortifying all inordinate and forbidden concu- 
piscence, even the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eye, and the pride of life, (1 John ii. 16.) to 
which the above-mentioned qualities of the 
tree respectively corresponded. But. for far- 
ther satisfaction on this highly interesting sub- 
ject, I with pleasure refer to Vitringa’s Obser- 
vationes Sacre, lib. iv. cap. 12, 13. 

IV. To know, take notice of, acknowledge, 
respect, regard. See 1 Sam. 11. 12. Jer. i. 5. 
xxii. 16. Ps, i. 6. xxxi. & Prov. xii. 10. Hos. 
ii. 8. xiii. 5. Amos iii. 2. Ezek. xix. 7, 
ym2D5x ym and he (Jehoiakim) took notice 
of their (men’s) palaces, in order to plunder 
them, as it follows in the text, and he laid waste 
their cities, ὅτε. Comp. 2 Kings xxiii. 35. Jer. 
xxii. 17, 18. 

V. Asa N. ‘yt a wizard, a cunning-man, a 
pretended conjurer or diviner. Lev. xix. 31. 
xx. 6, 27, & al. The LXX several times 
render it by γνώστης, 4. d. a knowing one. 

VI. Asa particle yytm and yt 

1. Wherefore, for what reason. Gen. xxvi. 27. 
Exod. ili. 3, & al. 

2. How? Exod. 11. 18. Ezek. xviii. 19. It 
is a plain compound from 1 what, and yt or 
yit knowledge or reason. The 7 is omitted 
in the composition, as in p12 what is that ? for 
itt 1, Exod. iv. 2; oad what (is) to you? 
Isa. iii. 15. ‘ 

VII. Chald. In Kal, y+, and with » added 
after a servile, Ὁ 1ὸ to know. See Dan. v. 21. 
ii. 9, 30. iv. 17 or 14, Ezra iv. 15. In Aph. 
prin to make known, show. Dan. ii. 5, 25, & al. 
freq. Asa N. yt knowledge, understanding. 
Dan. ν. 12. iv. 31 or 34. 

Der. Greek «dw and «dew to know, see, whence 
Eng. idea, ideal ; Latin video, visum, to see, 
whence Eng. vision, visual, and by composi- 
tion provide, &c. evident. Also Saxon witan 
to know, whence Old Eng. verb to weet or 
wit, and the Ns. wit, witness. 

ΤΊ See under p77 XI. 

a7 
To give, supply. It is used in Chaldee, Dan. 
ii. 21, 23. Ezra iv. 20, & al. and in Syriac, 
in this sense; but as a verb in Hebrew it 
occurs only in the imperative mood. 31 occ. 
Prov. xxx. 15. pam Gen. xi. 3, 4, & al. san 
occ. Ruth iii 15. in plur. yan Gen. xlvii. 
15, 16, & al. freq. It denotes a desire 
of having some want supplied. When another 
verb follows, as Gen. xi. 3, it may be trans- 
lated, Come, come, pray, prithee ; otherwise it 
yer: both verbs, and should be rendered, 

‘ome give, pray give, pray bring, pray put, set, 
or the like. Bea Gen: cathy 21. co L ποῖ i. 
13. 2 Sam. xi. 15. Asa N. am a gift, allot- 
ment. occ. Psal. iy. 23. cast qn thy allot. 
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ment, whatever is allotted thee, or rather, 
thy supply, i. 6. the care of supplying thee, 
upon Jehovah. Comp. 1 Pet. v. 7. 
aimai7 occurs not as a verb, but hence as a N. 
mas. plur. in reg. saat my continual or fre- 
quently repeated offerings. So Symmachus 
excellently, θυσίας ἐπαλλήλους, 4. d. sacrifices 
offered one upon another. occ. Hos. viii. 13. 
WT 

Te, participle in Hith. thn, see under 7 


“77 See under pp 
DY See under os 

ay See under 7° 
Ὁ See under 7 


yr See under pt 

WT 
To unite, make one- occ. Gen. xlix. 6. Job iii. 
6. Psal. Ixxxvi. 11. Isa. xiv. 20. Asa N. 
rt only, single, solitary. Gen. xxii. 2. Psal. 
xxv. 16. Ixviii. 7, & al. As a particle tn 
together, q. ἃ. united together. 1 Sam, xi. 11. 
xvii. 10, & al. So with the 4 collective post- 
fixed, 11m together, all together. Gen. ΧΙ]. 6. 
xxii. 6, & al. freq. Psal. iv. 9. ‘ym, ἐπὶ vo 
αὐτο, LX X at once; I lay me down and imme- 
diately sleep. I see no difficulty that should 
force one to have recourse to correction with 
Hare and Houbigant.” Dr (afterwards Bp.) 
Lowth in Merrick’s Annotations. Also com- 
pactly, firmly, wholly, uniter. Psal. iv. 8 or 9. 
cxxil. 3, wm together. occ. Jer. xlvi. 12, 21. 
xlix. 3. Asa N. fem. in reg. with + my post- 
fixed, τι my united one seems used for the 
humanity of Christ in union with the divinity. 
Ps. xxii. 21. xxxy. 17. (Comp. Zech. xiii. 7.) 
The Targum interprets ΤΙΣ by awit XA 
the spirit of my body. 

II. Asa N. tmx one, the first, a certain one. 
Gen. xi. 6. i, 5. xxi. 15, & al. freq. Geddes 
renders Deut. vi. 4, “ The Lord, the Lord 
only is our God.” But the Hebrew text will 
not bear this sense, to express which the Heb. 
should be wbx ὙΤΩΣ min min. The 
LXX has, Kugios ὃ Osos ἥμων, Kugiog εἷς tore 
The Greek translation lately published by 
Ammon from the Venetian MSS. ‘O ovrwrns 
ὃ Θεὸς ἥμων ὃ avrwrns εἷς. Fem. nnn ii 
ΤΙΝ, the [ΤΠ being dropped before another 
dental) one, &c. Exod. xxvi. 6, & al. freq. 
Plur. own alike, the same (q. ἃ. ones). Gen. 
xi. 1. Also, a few. Gen. xxix. 20. δ 525 
ov Like a few (or units of) days. So chap. 
xxvii. 44. mx and fem. mmx repeated, one— 
and another. Exod. xvii. 12. xvii. 3, 4. 1 K.: 
xvili. 6, Ezek. xxxvii. 16, 17. Zech. viii. 21, 
& al. freq. So one—and one are often applied 
in English. It once occurs as a verb in Hith. 
spoken of a sword. Ezek. xxi. 16, στιν τσ 
unite thyself; i. 6. collect thyself, unite or col- 
lect all thy force. But I almost suspect that 
the four first words of this verse are military 
terms of command, addressed, by a lively poeti- 
cal prosopopeia, to the sword; as thus, Close, 
to the right, charge, to the left. 

111. Chald. +n, fem. xtm and pM the same 
as the Heb. “tmx, one,.a, French un. See 
Dan. ii. 9, 31. iv. 16. vi. 2. tm is once used 


bm 


for tmx in the Hebrew scriptures. Ezek. 
xxxiii, 30. prima together, q. ἃ. as one thing, 
Lat. una. oce. Dan. ii. 35. 


7 , 

I. In Kaland Hiph. to remain, abide, stay, wait, 
expect, freq. occ. See Jud. iii. 25. 1 Sam. 
x. 8. xiii. 8. 2 Sam. iii. 29. 2 Kings vi. 33. 
Job xxx. 26. Mic. v. 6. The LX*X have 
rendered the word inter al. by μένω to remain, 
and by προσμένω and ὑπομένω to wait, expect. In 
Niph. to wait, expect patiently. occ. Ezek. xix. 
5. As Ns. mon (oce. Job vi. 10. Qu?) 
and nbrmn patient expectation, lingering hope. 
Psal. xxxix. 8. Prov. xiii. 12, & al. 

Il. Asa N. 5»m persevering strength, firmness 
of body or mind, ability, virtue. ‘So Cocceius, 
Not. Lexic. “ Meves, vis μενουσα." 2 Sam. 
xxii. 40. Exod. xviii. 21, 25. Strength of 
substance, wealth, Gen. xxxiv. 39. Job xxxi. 
25.—of an army, Exod. xiv. 4,9, & al. freq. 
—of trees, Joel ii. 22. It is printed without 
the 5m Obad. i. 20; where, however, three 
of Dr Kennicott’s codices have m7. 

III. As a N. Sin sand of the sea, which by its 
weight remains in its place. ‘ Arena gravi- 
tate sud@ manens.” Cocceius. See Proy. xxvii. 
8. Job vi. 3. Jer. ν. 22. 

It is foretold of the two tribes of Zebulun and 
Issachar, Deut. xxxiii. 19, that they should such, 
i. e. enjoy, not only the abundance of the sea, 
an extensive maritime traffic, but also the trea- 
sures hid 5\r3 in the sand, which latter word 
Scheuchzer, in his Physica Sacra on, the place, 
refers to the river Belus, which ran through 
the tribe of Zebulun, and which, according to 
Strabo, Pliny, and Tacitus, was remarkable 
for furnishing the sand of which they anciently 
made glass. But it seems much more natural 
with Mr Bate,* to explain the treasures hid in 
the sand of those highly valuable murices and 
purpure, or purple fishes, which were found on 
the sea-coast near the country of Zebulun and 
Issachar, and of which those tribes partook in 
common with their heathen neighbours of 
Tyre, who rendered the curious dyes made 
from those shell-fish so common among the 
Romans, by the names of Sarranum ostrum, 
Tyrii colores, &c.+ 

om 

I. In Kal, to conceive, admit into the womb, as 
a female. So the LX X constantly render it 
by κισσαω OF eyxiccam, and the Vulg. generally 
by concipio. occ. Gen. xxx. 38, 39. xxxi. 10. 
Psal. li. 7. On Gen. xxx. 38, observe that 
mam (on which Dr Kennicott’s Bible fur- 
nishes no various reading) is the third person 
plur, fut. fem. with the + prefixed instead of n. 
5" 1 Sam. vi. 12, and το τυ" Dan. viii. 
22, are verbs of the same form. AsaN. or 
a V. infinitive used as a N. om conceiving, 
conception, occ. Gen. xxx, 41. 

II. As a N. fem. ton See under on. 

Der. Saxon wamb, Old Eng. wemb, English 


wo 





* See the Note in his New and Literal Translation, 


ο. 
+ See Goguet, Origin of Laws, &c. Part IT. book ii. 
chap. ii. art. 1. vol. ii. page 95, Edinburgh edit. 
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Occurs not as a verb in Hebrew, but in Arabic 
the cognate root *sm signifies to have the hoof 
or feet smooth and worn by walking as a beast, 
or even as a man, “ Levem, attenuatam, 
tritamque ungulam habuit jumentum; vel 
pedes ex incessu, etiam homo.” Castell. And 
in Chaldee »m signifies to be worn away or 
wasted by attrition, and is particularly applied 
to shoes or sandals by Onkelos on Deut. viii. 
4, 1am ΝὉ Jom and thy sandals were not 
worn away or out, ‘attrita sunt.” Walton. 
As a participial N. in Heb. spoken only of the 
feet, mm’ foot-worn, having the feet sore or 
tender by walking barefoot. Isa. xx. 2, At the 
same time spake Jehovah, saying, Go—and put 
off thy shoe or sandal from thy foot: and he did 
so, walking—sr foot-worn. It occurs also in 
this sense, ver. 3, 4, and 2 Sam. xv. 30. The 
LXX having in all these passages rendered it 
by ἀνυπόδετος unshod, and the Vulg. either by 
discalceatus unshod, or nudis pedibus barefoot, 
have given the general sense, but not the pre- 
cise idea, of the word. Jer. ii. 25, Keep thy 
foot arn, Vulg. a nuditate, from nakedness, 
LXX ago ὅδου σραχειας from the rough road ; 
but it seems strictly to mean, from wearing, or 
being worn, away. 

ἭΝ ᾿ 

In Kal, to delay, tarry, so LX Χ εχρονισεν and 
Vulg. moratus est. Once, 2 Sam. xx. ὅν It 
is evidently of the same import as "mx 

wm 

To reckon up, number or distribute, according to 
families or genealogies. It occurs not asa V. 
in Kal, but in Hith. to be reckoned by genealo- 
gies. 1 Chron. v. 7, 17, & al. freq. Asa N. 
wr a genealogy, register of ee occ. Neh. 
vii. 5. 1 Chron. ν. 1, Reuben’s birthright was 
given to the sons of Joseph, or (as six of Dr Ken- 
nicott’s codices read) to Joseph, ΦΥΓΑῚ ΜΝ 
11235 but not so as to be reckoned in the geneal- 
ogy as first-born, and consequently to have the 
title and ail the rights of primogeniture. For 
(ver. 2.) Judah prevailed above his brethren, 
and of him came the chief ruler, but the birth- 
right (i. e. the double portion of the inheritance 
allotted to Ephraim and Manasseh, Joseph’s 
two sons) was Joseph’s. See more on this 
subject in Vitringa’s Observationes Sacre, lib. 
ii. cap. 3, 3d edit. 

This root occurs only in the Books of Chroni- 
cles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. 

20" ἴ 

It is nearly related to 1», which see, to be good, 
well, right, agreeable, cheerful, or the like. Gen. 
xii. 13. xl. 14. 1 Sam. xxiv. 4. Jud. xix. 6. 
In.Hiph. to do or make good. Gen. xii. 16. 
Deut. viii. 16. Prov. xxx. 29. Followed by 
Ὁ and a V. in the infinitive mood, it denotes 
to do that action which is expressed by the lat- 
ter verb, well, rightly, or thoroughly, as Jer. i. 
12, ΓΝ Ἢ naw'n thou hast done well for seeing, 
i. e. thou hast seen rightly. Comp. 1 Sam. xvi. 
17. With ὃν and a V. infin. Mic. vii. 3, 
( They are wont, see under 5 21.) ao) to 
prepare, make ready 85 (both) hands to do evil. 


So LX X, smi roxanoy ras χέιρας αὐτῶν ἑπτοιμαζου- 


bys 


ow, they prepare their hands for evil. But 
sometimes the 5 between the verbs is omitted, 
as Isa. xxxiii. 16. Followed by a N. to make 
the thing expressed by the N. good or goodly. 
See Prov. xvii. 22. ἔπε x. 1; or, if an ac- 
tion be meant, to do it well. See Prov. xxx. 
29. Ruth iii. 10. s*ws77 and sus are often used 
adverbially, for well, rightly, thoroughly, as 
Deut. ix. 21. xvii. 4. 2 Ki. xi. 18. As a par- 
ticipial noun awn the good, the best. occ. 
Gen. xlvii. 6, 11. Exod. xxii. 4 or 5. 1 Sam. 
xv. 9, 15. 


bw 

The same as 5, which see, to cast, cast down. 
See Ps. xxxvii. 24. Prov. xvi. 33. But ob- 
serve that wx in both these passages may be 
in Huph. from 5v, as 15vin Jer. xxii. 28, may 
be likewise. For Isa. xl. 15, see under 5 I. 

Ἰ See under 7° 


tt" 

To be plain, manifest, evident. 
a verb in Kal, but 

I. In Hiph. to make manifest, show, show plain- 
ly, point out by facts. occ. Gen. xxiv. 14, 44 ; 
in the former of which texts Symmachus has 

‘ given nearly the idea of the word by rendering 
it awsdeZaus thou hast shown. See Gen. xxxi.42. 
(comp. ver. 29.) Hab. i. 12. 

Il. Zo make manifest, show, demonstrate by 
words. See Job xii. 3, 15. xix. 5. xxxii. 12 
Isa. ii. 4. i, 18, where Eng. translat. Let us 
yeason; but Dr Taylor in Concordance, let us 
settle, and determine the affair; you repent, 
ver. 16, 17; I forgive, ver. 18, 19. Gen. xxxi. 
37, Ἴ) 5) Pa IMD and let them show, make 
manifest (the truth), i. e. as the Eng. trans- 
lat. let them judge between us. So as a partici- 
ple or participial N. mya11 an umpire between 
parties, q. d. a demonstrator of what is right. 
Job ix. 33. In Niph. m1 to be shown, proved 
by words. oce. Job xxiii. 7. nm22 also Gen. 
xx. 16, has been supposed to be of this root, 
but it belongs to root m>3, which see. In 
Hith. to make oneself seit Apes produce one’s 
cause or reasons, lay oneself open, as we may 
say. oce. Mic. vi. 2. As aN. fem. nmin, 
plur. ΤΣ a proof, a reason. Job xiii. 6. 
xxiii. 4, The LXX have generally rendered 
this V. mpi by ἐλέγχειν, whose primary 
sense seems to be, to demonstrate, show by evi- 
dent or convincing reasons or arguments. See 
Greek and English Lexicon in Ἐλεγχω. 

III. Because showing or reasoning by words is 
often in the way of reproof (as Prov. ix. 7, 
sain pwd main and he who shows to a 
wicked man his faults—supply from the former 
part of the verse, getteth to himself shame) ; 
hence the verb mam signifies to reprove, re- 
buke, in words. Gen. xxi. 25. Ley. xix. 17. 
Proy. xxiy. 25. As nouns fem. pmoin reproof, 
rebuke. 2 Ki. xix. 3. Isa. xxxvii. 3. nm21n 
nearly the same. Prov. x. 17. xii. 1, & al. 

IV. To rebuke by action, to correct, chastise, 2 
Sam. vii. 14. 2 Ki. xix. 4. Ps. xxxviii. 2. In 
Huph. to be corrected. oce. Job xxxiii. 19. As 
a N. fem. wn n correction, chastisement. Hos. 
vy. 9. Ps. Ixxiii. 14, 


It occurs not as 
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by 
boy 


Denotes almost any kind of power or ability. 

I. In Kal and Hiph. followelk by a V. infinitive 
with or without 5 prefixed, to be able to do a 
thing; it may often be rendered by can or 
could. See Gen. xiii. 6, 16. xxxvi. 7. xliv. 1. 
Deut. xiv. 24. Asa V. infinitive with the » 
uncommonly prefixed, or rather as a N. fem. 
ΓΝ" a being able. occ. Num. xiv. 16. Deut. 
ix. 28. 

11. To be able consistently with custom or duty, 
so it may often be rendered may, might, or 
must. See Gen. xliii. 32. Deut. xii. 17. xvi. 
5. xvii. 15. 1 Ki. xiii. 16. Lam. iv. 14; which 
last text may perhaps be best rendered, what 
they might not, they touched with their garments. 
See Cocceius. 

IIT, In Kal and Hiph. to prevail. Gen. xxx. 
8. xxxii. 28, Also, transitively or with 5 fol- 
lowing, to prevail over, overcome. Ps. xiii, 5. 
Gen. xxxii. 25. Jud. xvi. 5, & al. So with 
“Ὧν Hos. xi. 4, which see under ox I. 

IV. To endure, be able to bear, whether transi- 
tively, Ps. ci. 5. Isa. i. 13. Amos vii. 10.— 
or with Ἢ and another verb following, Esth. 
viii. 6. 

V. In Hiph. to be able to attain. Hos. viii. 5; 
where the LX X ov μη δυνωνται καθαρισθηναι, can 
in no wise be cleansed. So Vulg. non pote- 
runt emundari. 

VI. As a N. 52°, joined with oonm water, 
seems to denote shallow water which may be 
passed through, 4. d. a practicable water. occ. 
2 Sam. xvii. 20; where the LXX σαρηλθον 
μικρὸν σου ὕδατος, they passed over a little water. 
Here μικρὸν expresses the general sense, 
though not the precise idea, of the Heb. 3". 
From this form and application of the Heb. 
root the Arabs appear to have derived their 
verb 5>n, which is by them often applied to a 
channel or well having but little water ; and 
from this use of the Arabic word Schultens 
in his MS. Origines Hebraic makes 5>n ἃ 
Hebrew root of the same import, and conse- 
quently the Ὁ in 52*n to be radical ; but the 
former interpretation seems the truer. 

5555* in Kal and Hiph. to be fully able, to sup- 
port or sustain. (Comp. sense LY. of 52s 
above.) occ. Prov. xviii. 14; where Vulg. 
sustentat sustains. Mal. iii. 2; where LX X 
ὕσομενει Will support. 

MD" See under n> 

bs 

To cry οὐ shriek out, as a woman in labour. occ. 
1 Sam: iv. 19, nb> sit big with child (for) to 
cry out; the first Ὁ in n> being considered as 
servile, and the infinitive nb being formed as 
usual in yerbs with " for the first radical. 

54s I. To cry out, shriek or howl violently or re- 
peatedly. It occurs not asa V. in Kal, but 
as a participle 55» howling violently, yelling. 
oce. Deut. xxxii. 10; and frequently asa VY. 
in Hiph. but it never changes the initials into 
4. See Isa. xiii. 6. Jer. xlvii, 2. Hos. vii. 14; 
and for ὉΠ Isa. xiv. 12, see in 55m III. 
Also in a transitive sense, to cause to howl 
violently. occ. Isa. 11, 5 ; where observe, that 


a 


in the Hiph. verb 1>*y*m* the formative + is 
retained after a servile *, as in y*wim from 
pw, 1 from pt. 

Asa N. fem. >>: and in reg. nd» a howling 
or yelling. Zeph. i. 10. Jer. xxv. 36, & al. 

Hence Greek oacavgw, Lat. ululo, Eng. howl, 
wail, yawl, yell, Lat. ulula, Eng. owl; if all 
these words should not, as well as the Heb. 
5» and 5s, be rather considered as formed im- 
mediately from the sound, let the reader 
judge. 

II. s559n Ps. exxxvii. 3, is by some referred to 
this root, and considered as a N. mas. plur. 
in reg. from 5», and mmmw 13°951n is accord- 
ingly translated our ejaculations of joy. But 
Ist, there is no other instance where a deflec- 
tion from 55+ assumes a Ἵ instead of the s; 
nor, 2dly, is there any other instance where a 
word of the root is used in a good sense ; and 
3dly, the structure of the sentence in the 
Psalm requires, according to the usual style of 
the poetic parts of Scripture, that y2*551n 
should correspond with yaw, our captivators, 
those who took us captive ; and it is according- 
ly rendered by the LXX οἱ avayaryovres, and 
by the Vulg. qui abduxerunt nos those who 
led us away ; I cannot therefore help thinking, 
with the learned De Dieu, that the interpreta- 
tion which makes Ἴ) 21) to be put by a Chal- 
daism for 1255 w those who spoiled us, is by 
no means contemptible ; especially since the 
Psalmist is here speaking of the Babylonians, 
and since the Chaldee Paraphrast explains it 
by x22 they who spoiled us. It must however 
be confessed that I do not meet with the verb 
55n used for 55w elsewhere, either in the Bi- 
blical Chaldee or in the Targums. 

III. As a N. fem. nv*5 See under 55. 


"Ὁ" 

To procreate or breed young, to beget or bear ; 
for, like the Greek y:waw and Latin gigno, it 
is spoken both of the male and female. It 
is also applied both to man and beasts. See 
Gen. iv. 1, 2, 17, 18. xxx. 39. xxxi.8. Also, 


to cause to bring forth, to deliver of a child, asa sea 


midwife. occ. Exod. i. 16. In Niph. "1215 to 
be born. Gen. iy. 18. Ley. xxii. 27. 1 Kings 
xiii. 2, & al. freq. Also, to be born again, as 
it were, to become by a total er great change. 
Eccles. iv. 14. Job xi. 12, that vain hollow 
man (glancing at Job) may become wise, and 
the wild ass’s colt "τ" 01x may become, be re- 
generated a man. ‘This use of the verb is 
beautifully expressive, and is common in Ara- 
bic. See Schultens’ Comment. and Scott, and 
comp. John iii. 3. In Hiph. 517 to beget. 
Gen, xi. 27. xxy. 19, & al. freq. To bring 
forth, but in a figurative sense. Ps. vii. 15. 
Isa. lix. 4, & al. Comp. Prov. xxvii. 1. Also, 
to cause to bring forth. Isa. xvi. 9. Applied 
to the earth. Isa. lv. 10. In Hiph. to be born. 
oce. Gen. xl. 20. Ezek. xvi. 4,5. In Hith. 
nit to reckon one’s descent, declare one’s ge- 
nealogy or pedigree. occ. Num. 1, 18. Asa N. 
fem. 715 a bringing forth, birth, parturition. 
Hos. ix. 11. Asa N. ‘to @ son, a child, °a 
young man, a lad. See Exod. i. 17. ii. 6, 7. 
Gen. iv. 23. xxi. 8. 14—16. And from this 


N. may be deduced the sense of the VY. in| 174 
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Gen. 1. 23, the children of Machir»s53 Ὧν y1>s* 
were brought up, dandled, treated as children 
or boys, upon the knees of Joseph ; a pleasing 
picture of an old man’s fondness for his des- 
cendants! So in Homer, Odyss. xix. lin. 401, 
the nurse places Ulysses, then lately born, on 
his maternal grandfather Autolycus’s knees, 


Tov po of Ευρυκλεία φιλοῖς eas γουνωσι Inxt- 


And on the other hand, Il. ix. line 455, 
Amyntor imprecates it as acurse upon his son 
Pheenix, that he might have no son to sit upon 
Amyntor’s knees, . 

My ποτε youveciy οἷσιν ἐφεσσεσθαι φίλον viov 

Ἐξ euchey γεγαωτῶ- 


As Ns. fem, i115» a girl, a damsel. occ. Gen. 
xxxiv. 4. Joel iii. 8, or iv. 3. Zech. viii. 5, 
nit» youth, time of being young. occ. Eccles. 
xi. 9, 10. Asa N. mas. 15» α child, offspring. 
oce. Gen. xi. 30, and Saha to the Keri, 
and more than forty of Dr Kennicott’s codices) 
2 Sam. vi. 23. 5» one born. Gen. xvii. 12. 
Ley. xxii. 11, As Ns. fem. nt» obspring, 
progeny. occ. Ps. cx. 3. nto a midwife, an 
assistant in bringing forth. Gen. xxxy. 17. 
xxxvili, 28. Exod. i. 15, & al. Fem. in reg. 
mdi nativity. Gen. xi. 28. xxiv. 4, 7, & al. 
Kindred. Gen. xliii. 7. Offspring. Gen. xlyiii. 
6. Asa N. fem. plur. nyt51n generations, suc- 
cessive productions, or occurrences. See Gen. 
ii. 4. vi. 9, xxxvii. 2. Num. i. 20. 

From this root is derived the Greek eaidum, in 
plur. εἰλέθυιαι, used in Homer as the name of 
a goddess or goddesses who presided over child- 
birth. See Il. xvi. line 187. xix. line 103, 119. 
xi. line 270. In this last passage Homer 
makes the E:aséues the daughters of Juno, or 
the air ; but in the Orphic Hymns to Ugobugaa 
(which see under op IV.) that goddess also 
is herself called Exasduse and Agreus, i. 6. the 
moon. Hence also Eng. to yield, i. 6. pro- 
᾽ν Also, a lad, and perhaps, by prefixing w, 
6 


It has the same signification as 4577, but is used 
only in the future, imperative, and infinitive of 
Kal, and in Hiph. 

In Kal, 70 walk, go, in almost any manner, to 
come, go away, depart. Mic. i. 8, & al. freq. 
To go, as a ship or vessel on the water. Gen. 
vii. 18. 1 Ki. xxii. 49. To go or be let down, 
as a corpse into a grave, 2 Ki. xiii. 21. To go 
Sorward, "ig as a plant, Jer. xii. 2. Hos. 
xiv. 7. Ὁ flow, as rivers with water, Joel 
iii. 18, or 23. To act, behave, lead one’s Wes 
Exod. xvi. 4. Deut. viii. 6. x. 12. xxix, 19. 
Proy. ii. 13, & al. freq. In Hiph. τ and 
os to cause to go, to lead, carry, bring, take 
away. Deut. viii. 2. Exod. ii. 9, & al. freq. 


te 


Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic the 





* See English Translat. of 2 Sam. xxi. 8; but observe 
that in this text one of Dr Kennicott’s MSS. omits 
52°, one for that name reads 2°13, and another 21). 
See 1 Sam. xviii. 19. But comp. Targum on 2 Sam, xxi. 
8, and Glassii, Philol. Sacr. in Joc. col. 93, edit. Lips. 4te. 

3. * . 


pr 


cognate root 759 signifies to stick fast, adhere. 
So as a N. fem. np» seems to signify an ob- 
stinate eruption or scabbiness, adhering to the 
skin, a tetter. So LXX agua, and Vulg. 
impetigo. occ. Ley. xxi. 20. xxii. 22. 

po See under p> 

Ὁ 
This word is nearly related to p77, which see 
(if indeed it ought to be reckoned a different 
root), as mt to rtm, ‘>* to 752, and, like on, 
it denotes tumult, tumultuous motion. It occurs 
not as a V. but hence 

I. Asa N. ow theor a day, from the tumultuous 
motion or agitation of the celestial fluid, while 
the sun is above the horizon. Gen. i. 5, 18. 
viii, 22. Ps. cxxxvi. 8, & al. freq. ‘“ A good 
telescope,” says an excellent and pious philo- 
sopher,* ‘ will show us what a tumult arises 
in the air from the agitation of the sun-beams 
in the heat of the noon-day. The heaven 
seems transparent and undisturbed to the 
naked eye ; while a storm is raised in the air 
by the impulse of the light, not unlike what is 
raised in the waters of the sea by the impetuosi- 
ty of the wind. It increases with the altitude 
of the sun ; and when the evening comes on, 
it subsides almost into a calm.” ‘11° his day, 
means the day of his birth. Job iii. 1. comp. 
ver. 3, 4, 8. Hos. vii. 5. "5 in the day, is of- 
ten used for at the time, for our time is mea- 
sured principally by days, and so, ἼΩΝ which 
being understood, is equivalent to when. See 
Gen. ii, 4, 17. Isa. xi. 16. Lam. iii. 57; ovr 
with the 7 emphatic prefixed, the day, is used 
for this day, to-day. Exod. xiv. 13. 2 Ki. vi. 
28. Also, at the time, now, Lat. jam. Deut. 
xxxi. 21. 1 Sam. ix. 9. Neh. i. 6, & al. Also, 
in the day time. Neh. iv. 22. Hos. iv. 5. n> 
at this day or time. Gen. xxv. 31. 1 Sam. ii. 
16. ix. 27. 1 Ki. 1, 51. Isa, lviii. 4, ye fast not 
at this day, (see marg.) or, at this time, so as 
to make your voice to be heard on high, i. e. by 
Jehovah. See Vitringa. 

Plur. "5" and fem. nym (oce. Deut. xxxii. 7. 
Ps. xc. 15.) days. Gen. viii. 10, 12, & al. 
freq. Some days. Num. ix. 22. Neh. i. 4. 
Also, a certain period of days, a year. See 
Exod. xiii. 10. Ley. xxv. 29. Jud. xvii. 10. 
xxi. 19. 1 Sam. i. 3. (comp. ver. 7.) xxvii. 7. 

Ὁ two days, as this word always signifies, 
when the» is inserted. occ. Exod. xvi. 29. 
xxi. 21. Num, xi. 19. 

As a particle formed with Ὁ postfixed, om by 
day, in the day time. Exod. xiii. 21, 22, & al. 
freq. Also, daily, every day. Ps. xiii. 3. (so 
Symmachus καθ᾽ nusgav) Ezek. xxx. 16. 

II. As aN. ὃ" the or asea, from its tumultuous 
motion by winds or tides. freq. occ. It is used 
more extensively than our Eng. word sea 
usually is, as for any large collection of waters, 
a lake. See Num. xxxiv. 3. Josh. iil. 16. xii. 
3;—for a large river, as the Euphrates, Jer. 
li. 36. Zech. x. 11. comp. Isa.. xxi. 1.—the 
Nile. Nah. iii. 8. Ezek. xxxii. 2, 3. Isa. xix. 
5. xxvii. 1. Job xli. 22 or 31. See Vitringa 

* The Rev. Mr William Jones, in his Essay on the 


First Principles of Natural Philosophy, p. 241. And see 
more in his Physiological Disquisitions, p. 9}, 558. 
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on Isa. xix. 5. “As the Nile in summer 
overflows the country of Egypt, the inhabi- 
tants from the most ancient times haye called 
and still call that river the sea.” Michaelis, 
Supplem. p. 1083, who proves the latter part 
of his assertion from the Arabic writers.— 
For the large brazen or molten vessel in Solo- 
mon’s temple for the priests to wash in. This 
sea was emblematical of those sufferings and 
afflictions (comp. under ypp) whereby Christ 
the great High=Priest was made perfect or con- 
secrated to his office, (Heb. ii. 10.) and also of 
those by which his faithful servants, who in 
an inferior sense are priests also, (comp. | Pet. 
ii. 5. Rey. i. 6. v. 10.) are baptized (see Mat. 
xx.. 22, 23.) and purified. See 1 Ki. vii. 23— 
25. 2 Chron. iv. 2—4. It is farther evident 
that in Gen. i. 10. Job xxxviii. 8. Ps. xxiv. 
2, Ὁ" and plur. om» comprehend not only the 
ocean or sea as we call it, but also p45 oyTN 
the great abyss, or vast collection of waters in 
the bowels of the earth. 

Since the Mediterranean or Great Sea (as it is 
styled Josh. i. 4.) lay all along the western 
coast of the Holy Land from north to south, 
hence ὃ" often denotes the west. Gen. xxviii. 
14, Exod. x. 19. xxvi. 22. Isa. xlix. 12, & al. 

III. As a N. mas. plur. with a formative n, 

Ὁ" and in reg. "2. the final Ὁ being dropped in 
reg. as it is in all other plurals which in their 
absolute form end in os. 

1. Waters or waters in general, thus denomi- 
nated like ὃ" the sea, from their being so sus- 
ceptible of, and frequently agitated by, tumul- 
tuous motions. Gen. i. 2, 6. 

2. Spoken of tears, Ps. cxix. 136. Jer. ix. 1. 
Lam. i. 16. 

3. Water having always been, as it still is, the 
principal drink, as bread the principal food (see 
under on) II.) of the eastern nations, see 1 
Ki. xiii. 8, 9, 16.---18, 22.) hence bread and 
water denote in general the necessaries of life. 
Isa. iii. 1. xxxiii. 16, & al. 

4, It signifies the gifts and graces of the Holy 
Spirit through the preaching of the Gospel, or 


. the doctrine of the Gospel attended by the in- 


fluence of the Holy Spirit. See Isa. _ xliv. 3. 
xxxy. 7. xli. 18. lv. 1. xii. 3. Ezek. xlvii. 1. 
Zech. xiv. 8. Comp. John iy. 10, 14. vii. 38, 
39. Rev. xxi. 6. xxi. 1, 17 

5. Waters denote a numerous and powerta! na- 
tion or nations, especially as hostilely invading 
a country. Isa. viii. 7. Jer. xlvii. 2. Comp. ᾿ 
Isa. xvii. 12, 13. Ezek. xxvi. 3, 19. 

6.—JInevitable and overwhelming calamities or 
afflictions. 2 Sam, xxii. 17. Ps. xviii. 17, Lxix. 

2, 3, 15, 16. exxiv. 4, 5. exliv. 7. Isa. xxviii. 
17. xliii. 2. Lam. 111. 54, 

7.—Posterity springing, as it were, from a com- 
mon source. Num. xxiv. 7% Isa. xlviii. 1. 
Comp. Deut. xxxiii, 28, Ps. Ixviii. 27. 

IV. Asareduplicate N. mas. plur. in reg. 
‘on waters, numerous or abundant waters. 
Exod. vii. 19. viii. 6 or 2. Josh. iv. 7, & al. 
freq. 

V. Asa N. mas. plur. om or, as more than 
sixty of Dr Kennicott’s codices read, dsm 
Gen. xxxvi. 24. The Rabbins explain this:by 
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mules; the Vulg. renders it aquas calidas, 
warm waters; but the interpretation of the 
learned Bochart seems far better, namely, that 
on here is the name of a people, probably the 
same as the gigantic ox Emim, mentioned 
Gen. xiv. 5; of whom see under o'x. <Ac- 
cordingly the Samaritan Pentateuch here reads 
om*xit; and the Targum in Gen. xxxvi. 24, 
renders the word by x32 giants ; and Aquila 
and Symmachus retain the Hebrew name σοὺς 
laws the Emim ; so that the passage xu ἼΩΝ 
42193 DMT Nx should be rendered, who found, 
or lighted upon, the Emim in the desert. xxn, 
when spoken of enemies, is used for lighting 
upon them, or even attacking them suddenly. 
See Jud. i. 5. 1 Sam. xxxi. 3. 2 Chron. xxii. 
8. Ps, xxi. 9; and Bochart, vol. ii. 238, & 


seq. 

Der. Jumble, from oy and 5s to mix, tumul- 
tuous mixture. Saxon gelioma, light, and 
English gleam, from j15: to reveal, appear, and 
ov; whence also, perhaps, glimmer, glimpse. 


5 

TP iin. to enlarge, amplify, make large, roomy, 
or spacious. Once, Ps. xvi. 5, Thou yn 
shalt enlarge my lot. Vulg. restitues shalt re- 
store. 

This root is not to be found in the common 
Lexicons, and ΗΓ in the Psalm is usually 
referred to the root nn to sustain, support, as 
if it were the participle Benoni in Kal from 
that verb; but since on this supposition Jain 
with the + inserted would be a very irregular, 
and, I believe, unexampled form, and since the 
root q71 in Arabic signifies, to be large, ample, 
spacious, whence the N. ;7>m in Galius and 
Castell, spaciousness, freedom, ““ amplitudo 
spatii, libertas,” I have with Schultens in his 
manuscript Origines Hebraice ventured to 
restore this root; and very readily submit this 
interpretation of it, which a little differs from 
his,* to the reader’s judgment. Thus far I 
had written in the second edition. I must 
now add, that in Ps. xvi. 4, two of Dr Kenni- 
cott’s MSS. read ynn, and nineteen of his 
MSS. and four ancient editions ym\n, either 
of which words may be considered as the par- 
ticiple mas. sing. Benoni, in Kal, from qnn 
to hold up, support. 

112) 

Occurs not as a V. in Kal, but seems to have 
nearly the same radical meaning as yx to be 
steady, firm. Thus the V. tm is of the same 
import as tmx, and 4m as 4m. 

I. Asa N. yn» the right hand, with or without 
‘ts, from its steadiness or constant employment 
in work, comparatively with the left hand. 
See Gen. xlviii. 13, 14, 17, 18. Jud. iii. 15, 
16. So in Greek the right hand is called 
δεξια from δεξασθα, to receive, take, on account 
of its aptitude for this purpose, and, I suppose, 
is in English denominated right from its fit- 
ness or rightness to perform our various works. 
The right hand figuratively denotes power or 
agency of God or man steadily and effectually 
exerted. See inter al. Exod. xv. 6, 12. Job 





* “ Tu sortem meam facies laxissimam, omni scilicet 
amplitudine bonorum auctam.” Schultens. 


xl. 9 or 14. Ps. xxiv, 11. Ixxvii. 11]. Ixxxix. 
43. exviii. 15, 16. So the right hand is the 

place of dignity or honour. See | K. ii. 19. 
Ps, xly. 10. lxxx. 18. cx. 1. But on this last 
text see Vitringa, Observ. Sacr. lib. ii. cap. 4. 

Eccles. x. 2, The heart (understanding or sense) 
of a wise man is at his right hand, i. e. ready to 
be employed with dexterity and effect. 

From the hand, ym» and ‘9%, fem. m2» are 
applied to the ear, the foot, the eye, the 
shoulder of a beast, the finger, a pillar. See 
Exod. xxix. 20, 22. Zech. xi. 17. Lev. vii. 32. 
1 K. vii. 21. 2 Chron. iii. 17. 

In Hiph. to use the right hand. occ. 1 Chron. 
xii. 2. Also, to go or turn to the right hand. 
oce. Gen. xiii. 9. 2 Sam. xiv. 19. Ezek. xxi. 
16. Isa. xxx. 21, ἽΝ ΟΣ "ΞῪ ἼΣΟΝ 5. When 
ye shall turn to the right hand, and when ye 
shall turn to the left. In this last text the x is 
plainly substituted for the ‘ which is used in 
the three others, and this manner of spelling 
confirms the near relation between the roots 
125 and ἸῺΝ above observed. 

II. As aN. y» is used for the south, or south- 
ern part, and in this sense opposed to ;ipy, the 
north. Ps. Ixxxix. 13. Comp. Ezek. xvi. 46. 
Job xxiii. 8, 9. It is highly probable from 
Gen. i. 27, compared with Gen. ii. 18—22, 
that Adam was formed on the morning of the 
sixth day, and so would naturally turn himself 
first to the east, where the solar light first ap- 
pears ; and thus the south would be at his right 
hand, and might therefore be denominated 
from it. Milton has finely touched upon this 
circumstance, where Adam is giving Raphael 
an account of himself, and the objects around 
him at first formation : 

Strait toward heaven my wandering eyes I turn’d, 
And gazed awhile the ample sky.——= 
—_—_—_—_— Thou sun, said I, fair light—— 

While thus I call’d and stray’d I knew not whither, 
age ΟΣ big drew air, and first beheld 

Ἧ ropa. Lost, b. viii. lin, 257, 8, 273, 283, &c. 
But is it not more probable that the south was 
denominated 152", because, taking op the east 
for the fore-part of the earth, the south would 
be to the right hand? Comp. under pp 111. 

III. As Ns. yen the south. Josh. xii. 3, & al. 
freq. Also, the south wind. occ. Ps. Ixxviil. 
26. Cant. iv. 16. Comp. Zech. ix. 14. yan 
the south. oce. Job ix. 9. 

“7° 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to change, alter, exchange. 
Ps. xv. 4. Jer. ii. 11. (where the first + in 
ssn7/7 is plainly radical; very many, however, 
of Dr Kennicott’s codices read S777 without 
it) Lev. xxvii. 10. Mic. ii. 4, & al. freq. In 
Niph. 41> to be changed. occ. Jer. xbviii. 11. 
In Hith. to change or alter oneself, or one’s 
condition. Qu? occ. Isa. lxi. 6. Compare the 
context. Asa N. fem. τ an exchange, 
commutation, Ley. xxvii. 10, 33. Ruth iv. 7. 
Comp. Job xv. 31. xx. 18, and Scott on these 
texts. ὩΣ 

II. Asa N. 43 a leopard, so called, perhaps, 
from this root, on account of his variegated 
skin. But see root “22. 

wr’ 





To feel, grope. It occurs in Hiph. Jud. xvi. 


rm) 


26. sswmit) And let me feel. And if this word 
be the true reading, we must say, that the 
roots wns and wr are of the same import as 
au and av, ps and ys. But seven of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices, and among them the 
Complutensian edition, read *:wmi1 and about 
twenty of his codices, together with the Keri, 
have "9 77. Comp. under wn. 

ΤΩΣ 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. 70 press, squeeze, oppress, depress. So the 
LXX frequently render it by 9as6w. It oc- 
curs as a verb in a natural sense. Ps. exli. 5, 
Let the righteous smite me kindly, or (it shall-be) 
a kindness, and reprove me, (it shall be) oil to 
my head, or a most excellent oil, (see Exod. 
Xxx. 23.) ‘wx 52» 5x it shall not depress me 
(i. 6.) my head, (comp. Gen. iii. 15.) it shall 
not make me hang down my head, as persons 
in great sorrow or dejection do; see Isa. lviii. 
5; to which is opposed wx oi Lifting up the 
head. Psal. iii. 4. Comp. Proy. xxvii. 6. In 
Psal. cxli. 5, thirty-two of Dr Kennicott’s 
MSS. and one ancient printed edition, for +> 
read x‘. But by the other applications of 
the root x) (which see) 53» seems the truer 
reading. 

II. Asa N. } (with the first + radical, and 
formed as 1} from mp, Ὁ" from mpd, py 
from stay, &c.) wine, which bi made by squeez- 
ing the grapes, the expressed juice of grapes. 
Gen. or τῇ xlix. ΠῚ ἃ 8]. tren, It seems 
worthy of remark, that the Heb. name for 
wine has been retained with little variation in 
many other languages, as in the Greek «vos, 
Lat. vinum, whence Italian and Spanish vino, 
and French vin ; in the Celtic or Welsh gwin ; 
in the Cimbric uin, Gothic wein, Old German 
uuin, Danish vien, Dutch wiin, Saxon win, and 
Eng. wine and vine.* 

III. As aN. yy» (formed as yin from pyn and 
p> from mp2, &c.) mud, mire overwhelming or 
oppressing one on all sides. oce. Ps. xl. 3. 
lxix. 


IV. Asa V. in Kal, to oppress, afflict, or the 
like, in a moral sense. occ. Psal. xxiv. 8, Ὁ3") 
We will oppress them. Comp. Ἴ: Jer. xxii. 
3. Α5 a participle Benoni in Kal, or asa 
participial N. mas. or fem. 7121» oppressing, or 
an oppressor. occ. Jer. xxy. 38. xlvi. 16. 1. 16. 
Zeph. iii. 1, & al. In Hiph. m7 ἕο oppress. 
Ezek. xviii. 12, 16, & al. 

V. Asa N. ita» the pigeon or dove, because 
particularly defenceless, and exposed to rapine 
and violence. See Ps. lv. 7. Hos. vii. 1]. xi. 
81. It is evident, that according to this inter- 
pretation ΣΤ)" in the form of a particip. active, 
is used in a passive sense ; and it requires but 
a slight acquaintance with the Hebrew lan- 


guage to know, that not only the participles |, 


active of some verbs, but also the verbs them- 
selves in Kal have a passive as well as an ac- 
tive signification, especially in those instances 
where the Hiph. conjugation is used as Kal, 
or in an active sense, as in this root. 

The poets, who are often the best describers of 
nature, forget not to paint the dove as the 





* See Junius’s Etymol. Anglican. in Wine. 
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gent of rapine. ‘Thus Homer, 1]. xxi. lin. 


93, &c. 





ὧστε TEE 
ἩἯ po 2 ὑπ᾿ ἰρηκος κοιλὴν εἰσεπτατο πετρὴν 
Kigapeovs οὐδ᾽ ἀρῶ τῇ γε ἀλωμεναι oesospcov ἠέν. 
So when the falcon wings her way above, 


To the cleft cavern speeds the gentle dove, 
(Not fated yet to die.) 





Pork, 
Again, 11, xxii. lin. 189, &e. 
Hire xigzos ορεσῷιν ἐλαφροτουτος πετεηνῶν 
“Ῥηϊδιως oipence μέτα φρηρώναω πελειῶν" 
Ἢ ds YF ὑπαιθα φοθειται" ὁ δ᾽ ἐγγυθεν ofv λεληκὼς 
Ταρφὲ ἐπαΐσσειν ἕλεειν τε i ϑυμος ἀνωγει- 
Thus at the panting dove a falcon flies, 
(The swiftest racer of the liquid skies) 
Just when he holds or thinks he holds his prey, 
Obliquely wheeling through th’ aerial wa 
With open beak, and shrilling cries he springs, 
And aims his claws, and shoots upon his wings. 
Pope. 


So Virgil, Ain. xi. lin. 721, &e. 


Quam facile accipiter saxo sacer ales ab alto 
Consequitur pennis sublimem in nube columbam, 
Comprensamque tenet, pedibusque eviscerat uncis : 
Tum cruor et vulse Jabuntur ab zthere plume. 


Not with more ease the falcon from above 
Shoots, seizes, gripes, and rends the trembling dove ; 
All stain’d with blood the beauteous feathers fly, 
And the loose plumes come fluttering down the sky. 
Pitt, 

TT)” See m3 and mn. 

p> 

In Kal, to suck. Job iii. 12. Joel ii. 16. Isa. lx. 
16. Ixvi. 11. Comp. Deut. xxxiii. 19. As a 
participial N. poy or p> a suckling, a sucking 
child. Num. xi. 12. Jer. xliv. 7. In Hiph. ὦ 
give suck, to suckle. Gen. xxi. 7. Exod. ii. 9. 
As a participial N. fem. npo or npmm a 
woman who gives, or has given suck, a wet 
nurse. Gen, xxiv. 59. xxxy. 8.* Exod. ii. 7. 

II. Applied to plants. As aN. pow» a young 
twig, shooting from a stock, a sucker. occ. Isa. 
liii. 2. Asa N. fem. in reg. np» the same. 
Job viii. 16. Ps. Ixxx. 12, So plur. in reg. 
mips. occ. Ezek. xvii. 4, 

Der. Young, younker, &c. 

ἽΝ 

I. To found, lay the basis or foundation. See 
inter al. Josh. vi. 26. Ps. civ. 5. 2 Chron. 
xxxi. 7, As participial Ns. sp» a foundation, 
basis. Exod. xxix. 12. 2 Chron. xxiy. 27, & 
al. ‘tow nearly the same. Deut. xxxii. 99, 
Isa. lviii. 12, & al. In Hiph. to lay for a 
foundation. 2 Chron. iii. 3, And these (mea-. 
sures namely) Solomon p17 laid as a founda- 
tion for building. In Huph. to be founded, 
have the foundation laid. Ezra iii. 11. 

osnwit mitpin 2 Sam. xxii. 8, The foundations 
of the heavens are those foundations which were 
made by the heavens, when they divided the 
waters from the waters, by forming the shell 
or hollow sphere of earth between the two 
spheres of water. In the parallel place, Psal. 
xvili. 8, these are called om “to the foun- 
dations of the mountains, and elsewhere “py 
yx the foundations of the earth. Ps. Ἰχχχὶ!, 5. 
Proy. viii. 29. Isa. xxiv. 18. Comp. Job 





* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. iy. p. 517. , 
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xxxviii. 4. Ps. xviii. 16. xxiv. 2. civ. 5. Prov. 
iii. 19. 

II. Asa Ν. τὸ", or, according to twenty-four 
of Dr Kennicott’s MSS. ‘np α beginning. oce. 
Ezra vii. 9. 

III. In Kal, to found, as a nation or people. 
Isa. xxiii. 138. In Niph. fo be thus founded. 
Exod. ix. 18. comp. ver. 24. 

IV. To found, settle, establish. Isa. xiv. 32. 

V. To establish, ordain, decree. Ps. viii. 3. civ. 
8. 1 Chron. ix. 22. Esth. i. 8, mp1 AON 
the decreed rod. occ. Isa. xxx. 32. 

VI. In Niph. to be founded, firmly fixed, or re- 
solved. oce. Ps. ii. 2. xxxi. 14. 

VII. As Ns. τὸ and ‘np See under “tb. 

7° | 

This root is nearly related to 7p (which see) as 
su: to su, ἕο. 700 smear over, anoint. Once, 
Exod. xxx. 32; but observe, that for 4p fif- 
teen of Dr Kennicott’s codices read 10», and 
the Samaritan Pentateuch qo1; both which 
words may be considered as the 3d pers. mas. 


sing. fut. in Huph. from the root 15. As a 
N. yo" See under qo 1. 

AP 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to add, increase. See 


Lev. v. 16. vi. 5. Ps. exv. 14. Isa. xxvi. 15. 
xxviii. 5. Jer. xlv. 3. Job xiii. 10. Prov. 


i. 5. 
II. With the infinitive mood following, with or 
without 5, or with another verb connected 


with p* by 4, ¢o repeat, do again. See Gen. 


ἦν. 2, 12. xxv. 1. 2 K. xxiv. 7. freq. occ. It 
is sometimes followed by another verb in the 
same form without Ἵ intervening, and then also 
denotes a repetition of the action expressed by 
the latter verb. See Prov. xxiii. 35. Isa. lil. 
1. Hos. i. 6. Comp. Isa. xlvii. 1. 

In two passages, namely, Exod. y. 7. 1 Sam. 
xviii. 29, it is supposed to be used with x in- 
stead οὔ"; but in Exod. for pspxn not only 
the Samaritan text, but likewise three of Dr 
Kennicott’s Heb. MSS. read prs:pin, and 
four others ΤΡ ὍΣ. And in ΣΝ 1 Sam. 
xviii. 29, the x is wanting in the text of seven 
MSS. and in the margin of one more. (Comp. 
ver. 12, 15.) And with these various read- 

ings agree the Chaldee Targ. and the Syriac, 
LXX, and Vulg. versions. 

1D" 

It is in sense, as well as sound, nearly related 
to “px. Comp. under 1125. 

I. In Kal, to restrain, check, discipline. See 
15. viii. 1]. Jer. xxxi. 18. Lev. xxvi. 18, 28. 
Deut. iv. 36. viii. 5. xxi. 18. 1 K. xii. 11. 2 
Chron. x. 14. Psal. xcivy. 10. In Niph. to be 
restrained, disciplined, to receive discipline or 
correction. Ley. xxvi. 23. Ps. ii. 10. Jer. 
vi. 8. , 

11. Asa N. ἼΘΙ in general, restraint, some- 
what restraining. 

1. Plur. in reg. “pi and fem. noi bands 
or bonds. Ps. exvi. 16. Isa. lii. 2. Jer. v. 5. 
xxvii. 2. Job xxxix. 5; in which last-cited 
passage, as well as in others, it is opposed to 
rins opening, loosing. ‘The LXX frequently 
render ny1D119 by d:c~ous bonds. 

2. Restraint, discipline. Deut. xi. 2. Job v. 17, 
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ἃς al. freq. Job xii. 18, mma ovD5n pw He 
looseth the bond of kings, “ He destroys their 
* binding power, their authority, by det oning 
them. The expression may allude to the 
royal belt, one of the insignia of majesty. 
Comp. Isa. xlv. 1.” Scott, whom see. As a 
N. fem. inreg. npn discipline, correction. occ. 
Ezek. xx. 37. 

Ἵ" ν 

I. In Kal, fo appoint, constitute. oce. Jer. xlvii. 

i. 9. 2 Sam. xx. 5, And he tarried 
yTy' ἼΝ twin yo beyond the set time which 
he had appointed (to) him. So in Hiph. to 
appoint, fix, particularly as teme. occ. Job ix. 
19, Who will or can appoint me a time? for 
trial namely. Who can sit as judge between 
me and God?—* Who shall be the judge of 
God2” Scott. Jer. xlix. 19,— 1p “2, or, 
according to the fuller reading of forty of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices, sy, Who will appoint 
me the time? i. e. to fight or contend with 
me. So Jer. 1. 44, where gar i of the 
Doctor’s codices read ‘2p. s a N. mas. 
syim plur. opin and (2 Chron. viii. 13.) 
nvtyin a set regular time, a season. Gen. i. 14. 
xvii. 9]. xxi. 2, & al. freq. Ps. civ. 19, He 
made the lunar light (not for seasons or set 
times in the sense of sacred seasons or period- 
ical feasts, comp. under wrt II. but) accord- . 
ing to (its) seasons, or periodical returns of 
continually increasing or waning light; so it 
follows in the text, the solar light knoweth 
sx15n his going off, or setting. As a N. fem. 
n-win appointment. occ. Josh. xx. 9. 

II. Spoken of a woman, to betroth, to appoint 
her for a wife. occ. Exod. xxi. 8,9. The 
word implies the solemn recognition of thecon- 
tract. So L XX xabouoroynonras 

III. In Niph. to be convened, to meet or assem- 
ble by appointment. See Num. x. 4. xiv. 35. 
Josh. xi. 5. Amos iii. 3, Can two men walk 
together, except \1y12 they be agreed, or meet 
by appointment? As a N. ὙΡῪ ἃ meeting. 
Hence ty 1m 5x the tabernacle of meeting, so 
called because God promised there tpi to 
meet with Moses and the children of Israel. 
See Exod. xxv. 22. xxix. 42, 43. xxx. 36. In 
Ps. Ixxiy. 8, we read of all the “τιν of God, 
which the learned Prideaux (Connex. vol. i. 
p- 387, &c. 8vo.) whom see, thinks were ra- 
ther proseuche than synagogues, i. e. rather 
open courts where the people met to pray each 
man for himself, than covered buildings, where a 
public service was performed, resembling that of 
our parish churches, and consisting in a form ‘of 

common prayers, and in reading and expound- 

ing the law and the prophets to the congregation 
there assembled.+ But Vitringa (De Synagog. 
Vet. tom. i. p. 403, &c.) thinks 5x ΣΤΡ 93 
means, agreeably to Exod. xxy. 22, all those 
places where God had formerly met with the 
patriarchs, and where some monuments or me- 
morials of those divine appearances had been 
erected. Comp. Michaelis, Supplem. p. 1111, 
In Job xxx. 23, the grave is called ty1n nv the 





* Comp. 1 K. xii, 11, 14. Ps. ii. 3. ] 
+ See Greek and English Lexicon to New Test. in 


Προσευχη and Zvveywyn, and the authors there quoted. 


ΓΝ 


house of appointment, or rather, of meeting, ¢o 
all living. Comp. ch. iii. 18, 19. 

IV. Asa N. fem. my (formed as 715 from 
1+) in reg. nty an assembly met by previous 
appointment. Thus it is applied not only to 
the regular meeting of Israel, Exod, xii. 3, 6, 
19, 47, & al. freq. but to the seditious assembly 
of Korah and his associates. See Num. xvi. 
5, 6, 11, 16. xxvi. 9, 10. xxvii. 3. So it dif- 
fers from 5p, which denotes any assembly 
whether regular or irregular. freq. occ. In 
Jud. xiy. 8, o427 ny is used for a swarm of 
bees, whose wonderful and regular polity or 
economy of their works, it is well known, 
resembles that of human society. Virgil par- 
ticularly observes, Georg. iv. lin. 153, 155, 

Sole communes natos, consortia tecta 


Urbis habent, magnis agitant sub legibus evum ; 
Et patriam sole, et certos novere penates. 
They, they alone, a general interest share, 
Their young committing to the public care, 
And all concurring to the common cause, 
Live in fix’d cities under settled laws. 

WARTON. 


And again, lin. 215, 216, speaking of their 
king, or, as the moderns call it, their queen, 
Omnes 

Circumstant fremitu denso stipantque frequentes. 


With awe they him surround 
And crowd about him with triumphant sound. 
WARTON. 











Comp. under sa IV. 

mW. ἐξ 

1. It is rendered to sweep away, but, as it is 
spoken of hail, seems rather to signify to over- 
turn; so the Vulg. subvertet, Theodotion 
σαραξει shall disturb. occ. Isa. xxviii. 17; 
where observe that the structure of the sen- 
tence proves that my: is the third person mas. 
preter. and consequently that the » and 7 are 
both radical. 

II. As aN. mas. plur. oy» shovels, for turning 
up the ashes of the brazen altar of the taberna- 
ae or temple on a heap. See Exod. xxvii. 
3. 1 K. vii, 45. 

W 

It seems nearly related to ty (which see) as 10 
to sv, &c. 

To strengthen. It occurs not as a V. but 
hence, as a participle Niph. ty1» strong, robust. 
So Targ. yspn Once, Isa. xxxiii. 19. Sym- 
machus renders the word avaidn impudent, and 
the Vulg. in like manner, impudentem. Comp. 
Deut. xxviii. 50. 

ὯΔ" 

I. To cover. It occurs, according to some. Isa. 
lxi. 10. But see under poy. 

II. Chald. from the Hebrew yy* to counsel, ad- 
vise, x being, as usual, changed into Ὁ. In 
Hith. to consult one another, to consult together. 
occ. Dan. vi. 7or8. As Ns. xvoy counsel. 
oce. Dan. ii. 14. wy a counsellor. occ. Ezra 
vii. 14, 15. 


αὐ 
I. In Hiph. to profit, benefit, advantage. 1 Sam. 
xii. 21. Job xv. 3, & al. freq. In Job xxx. 
13, does it not signify, to esteem or reckon 
again, in luero ponere, lucro apponere, and so 
to rejoice, triumph in? See Scott. 
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Hence perhaps, Eng. adjective well, also weal 
and wealth. 

II. Asa N. ὃν" the ibex, a species of wild goat. 
See under »>y XI. 


Ἰ) See under by 

ἢ» 

To dissolve, melt, dissipate. This seems the 
idea of the word ; accordingly the LX X fre- 
quently render it by szavw, as 1 Sam. xiv. 28. 
2 Sam, xvi. 2, 14. xvii. 29, and (according to 
the Alexandrian MS.) Jud. viii. 15. 2 Sam. 
xxi. 15. So the other ancient Greek versions, 
in Isa. xl. 28. 

I. In Kal, to be tired, spent, or dissolved with 
fatigue. Isa. xl. 28, 31. Jer. ii. 24. AsaN. 
Hy tired, spent. 2 Sam. xvi. 2. Isa. xl. 29, & 
al. ay (formedas τι from 5m, pp from yp) 
nearly the same, Gen. xxv. 29, 30, & al. 

IJ. As a N. fem. plur. myn. dissolutions, 
meltings. occ. Job xxii. 25, mipyin ADD silver 
of meltings. i. e. silver that hath been several 
times melted in the fire. So the LXX 
xemvowpivoy that hath undergone or been melted in 
the fire. 

III. As a N. fem. nayin that which causeth 
fatigue to others, indefatigable strength. So 
Targum xbpin overpowering strength, Syr. 
mmawiy, and Vulg. fortitudo. occ. Num, xxiii. 
22. xxiv. 8. 

IV. Asa N. fem. plur. miyin the high tops of 
mountains (so LX X syn, Vulg. altitudines) 
whose ascent wearies the traveller. occ. Psal. 
xcy. 4. Montis anheli. Claudian De Rapt. 
Pros. III. 384, 

So pleased at first the towering Alps we try, 
Mount o’er the vales, and seem to tread the sky. 
Th’ eternal snows appear already past, 

And the first clouds and mountains seem the last: 
But those attain’d, we tremble to survey i 
The growing labours of the lengthen’d way : 

Th’ increasing prospect tives our wandering eyes, 


Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise! 
Pope’s Essay on Criticism, lin. 227, &c. 
vo 


In Kal, to advise, give counsel, advice, or infor- 
mation. Exod. xviii. 19. Num. xxiy. 14, & al. 
freq. In Niph. to be counselled, consult, take 
counsel. Isa. xl. 14. Psal. lxxi. 10, & al. In 
Hith. to take counsel together, consult among 
themselves. occ. Ps. Ixxxiii, 4. Asa N. fem. 
rtup counsel, advice given, Prov. xii. 15,—or 
taken, Isa. xiv. 26. As a N. fem. plur. 
ΓΟ ΟΣ or mizym counsels, designs. Prov. xxit. 
20. Jer. vii. 24. Ps. Ixxxi. 13, & al. 

“y* See under phy 

WY" See under τὼν 

ref) 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, +. 

In Kal, to be fair, beautiful. Cant. iv. 10. vii. 
ἡ, Ezek. xxxi. 7, & al. Also in a transitive 
sense, to make regain Ah decorate. occ.” Jer. x. 
4, In ΗΠ. to make oneself fair or beautiful. 
oce. Jer. iv. 30. Asa N. mas. and fem.-pp* 
fair, beautiful. Gen. xxxix. 6. xii. 14, & al. 
freq. So fem. in reg. na‘ Gen. xii. 11. xxix. 
17, & al. Asa N. "5" beauty. Isa. 111. 24, & 
al. freq. 

pp fo be exceedingly beautiful. occ, Psal. xlv. 
3. : 


TD 
7° 


I. In Kal, to breathe or blow, as the air in mo- 
tion.* Gen. ii. 7 Comp. Ezek. xxxvii. 9. 
So in Hiph. Cant. iv. 16. 

II. In Kal, to breathe out, utter by breath or 
voice. Prov. xix. 9. Hab. ii. 3. Ps. xxvii. 12, 
pram mp “ and such as breathe out cruelty.” 
Eng. -translat. So Homer, Il. iii. lin. 8, 
μενα aveovres, breathing courage; Cicero, 
Catilin. ii. 1, scelus anhelantem, breathing 
out or puffing with wickedness; Ad Herenn. 
iv. 55, Anhelans ex intimo peciore crudelitatem, 
from the bottom of his breast breathing out 
cruelty. Comp. Acts ix. 1, Eurvewy ἀπειλῆς 
καὶ Qovov, “ breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter,’ Eng. translat. but see Greek and 
English Lexicon in Exzrvsw. In Hiph. the 
same. Prov. vi. 19, & al. comp. Psal. xii. 6. 
In Hith. meno to draw and emit the breath 
strongly, as in pain, ¢o pant, anhelare. occ. Jer. 


iv. 31. 
111. In Hiph. to puffat. See under nos II. 
IV. Asa N. mp cinders, ashes. See under 
rp3, to which root mo is nearly related, as ay 
to 3x3, wp to wp>. 

5" 

Occurs not asa verb ἴῃ Kal, but in Hiph. to 
radiate, irradiate, asa stream of light. occ. Job 
iii. 4, To irradiate, shine forth, as God in 
glory- occ. Deut. xxxiii. 2. Ps. 1. 2. Ixxx. 2; 
and that either in vengeance, oce. Ps. xciy. 1. 
—or in kindness, occ. Job x. 3. Also, to 
cause to shine or irradiate, occ. Job xxxvii. 15, 
ἼΣΩΣ) Vix prt and causeth the light of his cloud 
to irradiate. This seems’‘an allusion to that 
glorious and wonderful phenomenon, the rain- 
bow. See Scott on the place, and comp. Gen. 
ix. 13, 14. Ecclus 1. 7. As aN. fem. in reg. 
ny: splendour, brightness, glory. occ. Ezek. 
xxviii. 7, 17. Asa N. yan light shining. occ. 
Job x. 22, ypn i and the light as thick dark- 
ness. 

Hence perhaps Gr. φεγγος splendour, ¢eyyw to 
shine, &c. 

n>’ 

This word is nearly related to rnp to entice, 
persuade, as 15° to 1. 


I. It occurs as a verb in Kal, Gen. ix. 97,7} 


n> ΟΥΤῸΝ np God shall persuade (—attire 
en douceur, French translat.) Japheth ; which 
was fully accomplished by his posterity’s con- 
version to Christianity. The name Iazeros, 
i. e. Japheth, continued famous among his 
descendants the Greeks, and was also well 
known to the Romans. See Bochart’s Pha- 
leg, lib. iii. cap. 1. In Niph. Job xxxi. 27, 
"5 snpa np" and my heart hath been secretly 
enticed. _ But observe that in both these texts 
np* may be referred to mnp, which see. 

If. Asa N. nav plur. osnsim and onan a 
persuasive fact, event or sign, given for convic- 
tion, whether strictly miraculous and exceeding 
the powers of nature, as Exod. vii. 9. xi. 9, 
10; or not, as Isa. xx. 3. Ezek. xii. 6, 11. 
xxiv. 24, 27. So Zech. iii. 8. Joshua the 
high-priest and his companions were ΟΝ 


se, Hutchinson’s Introduc. to Moses’ Sine Princip. 
p. , « 
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np typical men, i. 6. men raised up by God 
as types of Christ, and as proofs that God 
would bring his servant the BRANCH. 

III. Asa N. non a sign or ag τα to others, 
ὑποδειγμα (see 2 Pet. ii. 6); so Vulg. exem- 
plum. oce. Job xvii. 6, He (Eliphaz) has made 
me aby-word of the people, and I shall be, or that I 
may be, nan an example before them. For the 
interpretation of this difficult text I am indebt- 
edto Mr Scott, whom see. 

SX 

In Kal, to come or go forth, or out, in almost 
any manner. In Hiph. to cause to come forth 
or out, to bring or carry forth or out. freq. occ. 
In Hiph. xyz to be brought forth or out. Eze. 
xxxviil. 8, & al. 

This verb is applied, inter al. tothe productions 
of the earth or of vegetables. Gen. i. 12. 
Deut. xiv. 22, 1 Kings iv. 33. Job viii. 16. 
Isa. xi. 1.—to the offspring of man, Gen. 
xy. 4. xxxv. 11. 2 Kings xx. 18.—to the solar 
light’s going forth upon the earth, Gen. xix. 
23. Jud. v. 31; so to the stellar lights, Neh. 
iv. 15 or 21. Comp. Ezek. vii. 10.—to the 
springing or coming forth of waters, Deut. viii. 
7. Ezek. xlvii. 1.—to a protuberant eye, Ps. 
Ixxiii, 7.—to a projecting tower, Neh. iii. 25. 
—to words uttered, Jud. xi. 36. 1 Sam. ii. 3. 
comp. Isa. xlviii. 20.—to the termination of a 
border or limit, Num. xxxiy. 9, 12. Josh. xv. 
3, 4, 9.—to money expended or disbursed, 2 
Kings xii. 11, 12.—to an estate going out of 
the buyer’s or mortgagee’s hand to the original 
owner, Ley. xxv. 28, 33.—to a servant going 
out free, Exod. xxi. 2. Ley. xxv. 54.—to the 
heart leaping or starting in sudden fear, Gen. 
xlii. 28 ; where the LX X, preserving the idea 
of the Heb. εξεστη, and the French translation 
excellently, tressaillit started. 

The final x of this root (as in x5, Νὰ and 
others) is twice dropped, namely in the V. 
sny’ for ΝΣ Job i. 21 ; and in the participle 
Benoni Kal, fem. nyv for nxyw Deut. xxviii. 
57; where, as to the expression coming out 
Srom between her feet, it may be remarked, that 
Homer uses a similar one for being born, II. xix. 
lin. 110, ὃς κεν πέσῃ wera σοσσι γυναικος, whoever 
shall fall between (‘ intra” Clarke) the feet of 
a woman. And observe that in Job about 
twenty, and in Deuteronomy about ten of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices supply the radical x. 

As a participial N. xxi, and more rarely xyn 
a coming, going, or being brought out or forth ; 
it is applied to the same subjects and in almost 
as extensive a manner as the V. and denotes 

l. The act of going or coming forth. Num. 
xxxili. 2. Ps. xix. 7. Ezek. xii. 4. Mic. v. 1 or 
2, wnxxw and his (the Messiah’s) goings 
forth have been from of old, os y sm from the 
days of antiquity,—not his eternal generation 
from the Father, as this word has been tortur- 
ed to signify, but his goings forth to action, 
his proceedings or acts for the benefit of his 
people and the destruction of his enemies, as 
the verb Νὰ" is often applied. See Mic. i. 3. 
Jud. iv. 14. Psal. lx. 12. Ixviii. 8. Ixxxi. 6. 
Isa. xxvi. 21. Hab. iii. 13. Zech. xiv, 3. 

Comp. Hos. vi. 3.. 


pa 


2.— The thing which goeth or cometh out. Num. 
xxx. 13, Deut. viii. 3. xxiii. 23. Ps. Ixxxix. 35. 

3.—- The place where any thing comes. Job xxviii. 
1. Isa. lviii. 11. Ps. lxv. 9. Ixxv. 7; in which 
last passage xy is used for that part of the 
heavens whence the solar light xx* cometh forth, 
i. 6. the east. Comp. Ps. xix. 6, 7. 

4. Spoken of water, a spring. 2 Kings ii. 21. 
Isa. xli. 18. 

As aN. fem. plur. moxyin and mxxin goings 
forth, as of a border. Num. xxxiv. 8. Josh. 
xy. 4, 11. Ps. Ixviii. 21, moxxin mind goings 
forth with regard to (i. e. from) death. Prov. 
iv. 23, For out of it (the heart, are) nixyin 
or the issues of life. This is true both in a 
natural and a spiritual sense. 

As a N. fem. xy and in reg. nxx excrement. 
Isa. xxviii. 8. Deut. xxiii. 14. Ezek. iv. 12. 
Also, filthiness in a spiritual sense, Prov. 
xxx. 12. Isa. iv. 4. Hence as a N. mas. plur. 
spoken of garments oxi, and oxy filthy. 
oce. Zech. iii. 3, 4. 

ΝΥΝ ΜΝ Occurs not as a VY. in this reduplicate 

‘form, but as a N. mas. plur. dropping the ini- 
tial " ooNERY. 

1. Produce of the earth. Job xxxi. 8. Isa. xlii. 5. 
xxxiv. 1 ; in which last cited passage it seems 
to denote, not literally the vegetable produce of 
the earth, as trees, plants, &c. but poetically 
and figuratively its animal produce, i. 6. the 
men who are produced in it. So the Heb. 535 
ΝΥΝῚ is explained by the Targum yet 555 
ΓΤ and all who dwell in it, and by the LX X 
καὶ ὃ λαος ὃ ἐν αὐτῇ and the people that ts in it. 
See Vitringa. 

2. Offspring of man. Job xxvii. 14. Isa. xlviii. 
19. Comp. Isa. xxii. 24. 

8. Spiritual offering. Isa. xi. 9. 

Der. French and Eng. issue, by which word 
our translators render the V. xx’ Isa. xxxix. 
7, the N. mixyn Ps. lxviii. 21. Prov. iv. 23, 
and the N. o-xyxy Isa. xxii. 24. 

a 

This word is nearly related to ay5, as wps to 
wp2; but I concur with those Lexicon-wri- 
ters who make it a distinct root, because I 
never find ) inserted after > in ay> as it should 
regularly be, if Ἀν were the Niphal conjuga- 
tion of ax+, and because the " is plainly radical 
in the Hith. aysnn. 

I. In Kal and Hiph. ἐὺ set, settle, place steadily 
or firmly, in a certain situation or place, statue- 
re, constituere. The word implies fixedness 
or steadiness. ‘See Gen. xxi. 28, 29. xxxiii. 
20. xxxv. 14. Ps. lxxiv. 17. xxviii. 13. Prov. 


xv. 25, No ἡρὸ LXX εστηρισε hath settled, es-|' 


tablished) Jer. v. 26, (where LXX_ ἐσσησαν 
have set) Lam. iii. 12. 1 Sam. xiii. 21, α file 
—j2977 aut to set the goad, as we likewise 
speak. 

_ steadily and firmly, to stand still, Exod. viii. 
20. .xiv. 13. xix. 17. Num. xi. 16. xxii. 22. 
Deut. vii. 24, & al. freq. It is once in Hith. 
written without the +, Exod. ii. 4. 

II. Asa N. ayn 

1. A station, place of standing still or firm. 
Josh. iv. 3,9. So Eng. translation in the for- 
mer verse. The place where the priests’ feet 
stood firm. : 
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In Hith. aysnr ἕο set or place oneself 





23) 


2. A station or situation in 
or firm. Isa. xxii. 19 
3. A military station, post or garrison. 1. Sam. 
xiv. 1, 4, 6, 11, 15. 
4. A stationary army. Isa. xxix. 3. comp. Luke 
xxi. 20. 
III. Asa N. fem. myn a military station. oce. 
1 Sam. xiv. 12. 
IV. As Ns. fem. may and παν (2 Sam. 
xviii. 18.) a standing pillar. It is often used 
for those sacred, memorial or representative pil- 
lars which, till forbidden to the Israelites (see 
Lev. xxvi. 1. Deut. xvi. 22.) probably on ae- 
count of the idolatrous abuse of them, were 
used in the true as well as in the false worship. 
See Gen. xxviii. 18, 22. xxxi. 13. xxxv. 14. 
Exod. xxiii. 24. xxxiv. 13. Deut. xii. 3. 2 K. 
x. 26, 27. And they brought forth the niaxn, 
or, (as fifteen οὗ Dr Kennicott’s codices read) 
naxn, so L XX στήλην (sing.) of the house of 
Baal, = .w% «and burnt it (the naxn) and 
they brake in pieces the nay of Baal. Our trans-. 
lators render the word here zmages or statues, 
but the LX X ernany a pillar, or στηλᾶς pillars ; 
and I cannot help thinking that this pillar or 
pillars were of a similar kind to that described 
by Herodian as being consecrated to the sun 
under the title of EaraayaBaros Elaiagabalus, 
and to be seen in his magnificent temple at 
Emesa in Syria; in which, says my author,* 
‘there stands not any image made with hands, 
as among the Greeks and Romans, to repre- 
sent the god ; but there is a very large stone, 
round at the bottom, and terminating in a 
point, of a conical form, and a black colour ; 
which they pretend fell down from Jupiter.” 
What could this conical black stone standing in 
the temple of the Sun represent but the spi- 
rit or gross air perpetually returning from the 
circumference of the system, and supporting 
the action of the solar fire at the centre? 
Comp. under bya ITI. and 35 V. 38 Note. 
Vossius, De Orig. et Prog. Idol. lib. ii. cap. 
5, derives the name Elaiagabalus, or, as it was 
otherwise spelled Elagabalus or Alagabalus, 
from ἱτῸΝ a god, and the Syriac 5a to form, 
and so makes it equivalent to Ὁ Ἥλιος Anusoug- 
γος» the Sun, the Former or Maker of the uni- 
verse.+ This is, I think, in a general view 
right. But I am persuaded that these Eastern 
idolaters, at least in ancient times, meant 
something more precise and particular by call- 
ing the solar γα 3. mx the formative god, 
namely, that he was continually forming the 
gross air or spirit, which flowed to him, into 
light, and in this form emitting it towards the 
extremities of the system, to be there starken- 
ed or reformed into spirit, which was again to 
be returned to the central fire, and again, as 
light, emitted, and that, by this continual 


life, apparently fixed 





* Αγαλμῶ pty ovv, ὥσπερ παρ᾿ ᾿Ελλησὶν ἡ Ῥωμαίοις, 
ουδὲν ἑστήκε χειροποίητον) Θεοῦ Φερον tixovec* Λιθος δε τις ἐστι 
μέγιστος, κατωθεν περιφερής» Anywy εἰς ὀξυτητοι" κωνοειίδες αυ- 
τῷ τὸ σχημῶς μέλαινω τε ἡ χεοια" διοπετη FE αὐτὸν εἰναε 
TELLVOAOYOUTIVe Herodian, lib. v. cap. 5, p. 182, edit. 
Oxon. See Leland’s Advantage and Necessity of Chris- 
tion Revelation, part 1. ch. xx. p. 419, &c. 8vo edit. and 
Jablonski, Prolegom. in Panth. Zgypt. p. 80, &e. 

+ Comp. Bochart, Canaan, lib. ii. cap. 5. 
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transmutation and circulation of the celestial 
fluid, their god was perpetually keeping up 
and renewing all the various forms of animals 
and vegetables with which our earth so won- 
derfully abounds. The several pillars in the 
house of Baal, 2 Ki. x. (if there were several) 
might be intended to represent the several 
streams of the spirit. In Jer. xliii. 13, men- 
tion is made of ΓΞ Ὁ the pillars of Beth-she- 
mesh, i. 6. the Temple of 1 the Sun at Helio- 
polis in Egypt, which pillars it is there fore- 
told that Nebuchadnezzar should break in 
pieces ; and no doubt he did so when he ravag- 
ed Egypt. But they were afterwards renewed, 
and became famous in profane history under 
the name of the Obelisks. -Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus has described them, lib. xvii. cap. 4, 
where he has along account of the obelisk 
removed to Rome by Constantius, besides two 
others which Augustus had transported thither 
from Heliopolis. And Dr Shaw, Travels, p. 
424, speaking of the Prenestine pavement, of 
which he has given a print, says, “ At Helio- 
polis (i. e. Beth-shemesh, or the house or city 
of the sun, Jer. xliii, 13.) we are very agree- 
ably entertained with the obelisks that were 
erected before it.” One of which, fifty-eight 
feet high, remains to this day. See Niebuhr, 
Voyage en Arabie, tom. i. p. 80. Many au- 
thors have observed, that as obelisks were dedi- 
cated to the sun, so their ¢apering and pointed 
form was intended to represent his rays. See 
Shaw’s Tray. p. 365. 

In Gen. xxxv. 20, we read that Jacob set up 
ΤΩ Ὁ a pillar wpon or near Rachel’s grave. So 
in Homer, Il. xi. lin. 371, Paris, when going 
to shoot at Diomed, couches behind the pillar 
which had been erected upon or near the tu- 
mulus or grave of Ilus, 

ΣΤΉΛΗ xexripeevos, ἀνδροκμητῳ ἐπὶ τυμβῳ, 
Ιλου Δαρδανιδαο------ 


So at the funeral of Elpenor, Odyss. xii. lin. 
14, we find Ulysses and his companions, 


Τυμβον xevavres, καὶ ἐπὶ STHAHN ερυσαντες» 


forming a tumulus, and erecting a pillar ;” and | 


in Il. xvi. lin. 457 and 675, a heap of earth 
and a pillar are mentioned as the usual tokens 
of respect paid to the dead, 

TYMBQ τε, ΣΤΉΛΗ τε" τὸ γὰρ yegus ἐστι Savovrwy. 


And that women, as well as men, were honour- 
ΤῊΝ with them appears from II. xvii. lin. 434, 
? 








ΣΤΉΛΗ ἡτ᾽ ἐπι ΤΎΜΒΩ 

Ἄνερος εἷστηκει τεθνηοτος», ne ΓΎΝΑΙΚΟΣ. 

And Dr Chandler, Travels in Greece, in his 
account of Athens, remarks, that “in the 
courts of the houses lie many round stele, or 
pillars, once placed on the graves of the 
Athenians, and a great number are still to be 
seen applied to the same use in the Turkish 
burying grounds before the Acropolis.” Comp. 
Solon’s Law cited by Cicero De Leg. ii. 96. 
V. As aN. fem. nayn firm, abiding substance, 
-as the stock or stump of a tree, “ statumen, 
stipes.” Vitringa. Isa. yi. 13. 
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VI. To set, constitute, appoint. Deut. xxxii. 8. 
So LXX eernety. 

VII. Chald. as a participle or participial N. 
a‘ys firm, certain, true. occ. Dan. ii. 8, 45. vi. 
12 or 13. AsaN. fem. xovxs certainty, truth. 
oce. Dan. iii. 24. vii. 16, 19. 

Ax 

In Kal, but more frequently in Hiph. éo place, 
set or leave in a certain situation or condition. 
See Gen. xxx. 38. xxxili. 15. Deut. xxviii. 
56. Jud. vi. 37. vii. 5. 1 Sam. v. 2. Job 
xviii. 6. Jer. li. 34. Hos. ii. 3. In Niph. to 
be left. oce. Exod. x. 24, 

YS See under myx. 

“ΦῚ 
- In Kal, to pour, pour out, liquids, as oil, 
blood, water. See Gen. xxviii. 18. Lev. viii. 
15. ix. 9. 2 K. iii. 11, & al. freq.- Job xxix. 6, 
And the rock with or near me prs (was) poured 
out (nto) streams of oil. So LXX ἐχέοντο, or 
MS. Alex. exero, were or was poured out. 
Comp. under wnbn. As a participial N. 
fem. plur. ΤΡ pipes, q- ἃ. pourers, Vulg. 
infusoria. oce. Zech. iv. 2. 2 K, iii. 11, 
Elisha’s being the attendant or servant of Eli- 
jah is expressed φᾶς, pouring water on that 
eal hands. ‘The same office is performed 
y the servants, both male and female, in Ho- 
mer. Thus, Odyss. iv. lin, 216, Asphalion, 
the servant of Merielaus, pours water on the 
hands of him and his guests, 








Ασφωλιων δ᾽ ag’ ὕδωρ ἐπι χειρῶς ἐχέυεν 
Oreneos ϑεραπων Μενελάου κυδωλιμοοιο. 

And at lin. 52, and Odyss. i, lin. 136, xy. lin. 

135, and xvii. lin. 91, female servants are em- 

ployed in like manner. So when the Tyrian 

or Pheenician Dido entertains Aineas in Vir- 

gil, An. i. lin. 705, 


Dant famuli manibus lymphas. 


This custom still continues in the East. Mr 
Hanway, speaking of a Persian supper, Tra- 
vels, vol. i. p. 223, says, “ Supper being now 
brought in, a servant presented a basin of 
water, and a napkin hung over his shoulders: 
he went to every one in the company, and 
poured water on their hands to wash.” 

LE. 1@ Fie out, as melted metals, to fuse, found, 
cast, fundere. See Exod. xxv. 12, 1 Vii. 
24, 46. Job xxxvii. 18. As a N. fem. mpiy 
a casting. 1 K. vii. 34, Asa N. pyyn nearly 
the same. 1 K. vii. 87. Also, a molten mass. 
Job xxxviii. 38, pyim> sey npyn When the 
dust is fused or melted into a molten mass, 
i. e. after the constant drought and intense heat 
of an Arabian summer, when the sandy dust — 
is rendered in a manner as fine as the particles 
of melted metals. Thus * Sir John Chardin 
observes, that one advantage of the Eastern 
people carrying whatever they want, whether 
dry or liquid, in goat, or kid skin vessels, is, 
that the dust cannot get in, of which there are 
such quantities in the hot countries of Asia, 
and so fine that there is no such thing as a 
coffer impenetrable to it. Observe that in the 
passage of Job just cited npy is the proper 





* Cited in Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 133. ’ 


ΤΕΣ 


τ form of the infinitive of pys, but not of py or 
pix. Comp. Schultens on the text. Job xli. 
14, 15, or 23, 24, The flakes of his flesh are 
soldered together, p\¥* molten (metal) is upon 
or covers him, it will not give way. His heart 
(is) molten, like a stone, i. e. it is as hard as 
iron or copper molten from the ore, comp. ch. 
XXvili. 2; (it is) molten ‘as (hard as) the nether 
millstone. See Schultens and Scott. 

III. ΤῸ pour or spread out, or abroad, as sepa- 
rate solids. Josh. vii. 23. 2 Sam. xiii. 9. 

IV. In Kal, to pour, pour forth, as the holy 
Spirit. Isa. xliv. 8, Comp. Joel ii. 28, 29. 
Acts ii. 17, 33.—as a heinous accusation, Ps. 
xli. 9, where Symmachus exxsxvro had been 
poured out. In Huph. to be poured forth, in- 
Jused, as graciousness, or affectionate kindness. 
Ps, χὶν. 3. Comp. Luke iy. 22. 

3) Ἷ 

I. In Kal, to form, fushion, shape, model to a 
particular shape. Gen. ii. 7. Isa. xliv. 12. xly. 
18. In Jer. i. 5, very many of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices read Jaxx. As a participial N. “ys or 
“xv a former, especially a potter, from the 
manner of his work. See Isa. xxix. 16. xlv. 
9. Jer. xviii. 1—6. As a N. Ἵν" α thing 
formed, a form or frame. Isa, xxix. 16. Hab. 
ii. 18. Ps. ciii. 14. Comp. Job xvii. 7, My 
lineaments or limbs; so Vulg. membra mea. 
As a N. fem. in reg. mix a form, model. 
Ezek. xliii. 11, four times. 

11. 70 form or make a people, to raise them 
from small beginnings, and give them their poli- 
tical form. Isa. xliii. 1, 21. xliv. 2, 21, & al, 

III. In Kal, to form in the mind, imagine. Isa. 

_ xlvi. 11. Jer. xviii. 11. Hence as a N. Sy 
an imagination. Gen. vi. 5. viii. 21, & al. sys 
sino “ Stayed in mind.”. Bp. Lowth, Isa. 
xxvi. 3. 

IV. To plan, project, design. Isa. xxii. 11. 
xxxvli. 26. xlvi. 11. 

ns 

In Kal, to burn or be burned, as fuel. Isa. xxxiii. 

12. Jer. Ji. 58. In Niph. to be burned. Neh. 
i. 3. ii. 17. Also, to be kindled, as wrath. 2 
K. xxii. 13, 17. In Hiph. to kindle, set on 
Fire, burn. See Josh. viii. 8, 19. 2 Sam. xiv. 
30. Jer. xi. 16. xxxii. 29. 

Several texts, as Jer. ii. 15. iv. 7. ix. 10, 12. 
xlvi. 19, are in the Concordances and Lexi- 
cons placed under this root, though they seem 
more properly to belong to root my», which 
therefore see. 

2p* See under apo. 

“Tp” 

1. In Kal and Hiph. to burn, as fire. Deut. 
xxxil. 22. Isa. x. 16. Ιχν. 5. Ley. vi. 2 or 9. 
Jer. xv. 14, & 81, As Ns. spy a burning. 
Isa. x. 16. Comp. Isa. xxx. 14; where 

_ Vulg. de incendio from a burning or fire. ΤΡ 
a burning. Isa. xxxiii. 14. Lev. vi. 2 or 9, 
ἘΠ Sy on account of, concerning its burning ; 
so LXX ex: rns καυσεως αὐτῆς. Also, a fire- 

brand, or stick. Ps. cii. 4; where LXX 

φρυγιον, Vulg. cremium, a stick for burning, a 
re-stick. 

I. Chald. as participles fem. emphat. ΝΓ ΤΡ" 

and xn‘p* burning. Dan, iii. 6, 26, & al. 
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Tp 

Oris not as ἃ V. in Heb. but in Arabic the 
cognate root mp signifies, to obey readily and 
cheerfully. See Castell, Lex. Heptag. and 
Schultens in Prov. xxx. 17. Asa N. fem. in 
reg. nitp* obedience, submission. occ. Prov. xxx. 
17. Gen. xlix. 10, where Targ. Onkelos 
yynnw* they shall hearken, obey, and the Greek 
translation lately published by Ammon from 
the Venetian MS. ixaxon obedience. 

Hence Gr. sixw to yield, obey. 

YP 
To strain, stretch, distend. 

I. Ina Niph. sense, to be strained or stretched 
from its usual place, as a bone that is out of 
joint. occ. Gen. xxxii. 25. 

II. In a mental sense, in Niph. to be disjointed, 
or alienated, in affection. occ. Jer. vi. 8. Ezek. 
xxiii. 1'7, 18, 22, 28. 

III. In Hiph. to hang, hang up. occ. Num. 
xxv, 4. 2 Sam. xxi. 6, 9. In Huph. ο be 
hanged up. occ. as a participle mas. plur. 2 
Sam. xxi. 13. 

*)p" See under Ap. 

p 

I. In Kal and Hiph. intransitively, to awake, 
recover from sleep or inactivity. Gen. ix. 24. 
xxviii. 16. 2 K. iv. 31. Psal. xxxv. 23. lix. 
6. Ixxviii. 65. Proy. xxiii. 35. Joel i. 5. 
Comp. Dan. xii. 2. 

II. Asa N. yp (as ὉΠ from 5m, Ay from 
‘y*) the summer, or more properly that part of 
the year which comprehends both spring and 
summer; for the year is in scripture plainly 
distinguished into the two parts of pp the 
awakened, and 17 the stripping season. See 
Gen. viii. 22. Psal. lxxiy. 17. Zech. xiv. 8. 
So Martinius (Lexic. Etymol. in Hiems) ob- 
serves, that the Germans usually divide the 
year into winter and summer. : 

The poets fail not to make use of the descrip- 
tive image denoted by the word y*p: 

When winter’s rage abates, when cheerful hours 


Awake the spring, and spring awakes the flowers. 
Dry¥DEN’s Virg. 


In that soft season, when descending showers 
Call forth the greens, and ’wake the rising een 
OPE. 


Now active spring awakes the tender buds, 
And genial life informs the verdant woods. 
Prior. 

y*p is also used for summer fruits, or fruits ripe 
in summer. 2 Sam. xvi. 1. Jer. xl. 10, & al. 
and once as a V. to summer, spend the summer, 
i. 6. devour the summer fruits. Isa. xviii. 6; 50 
Am is in the same verse applied asa V. to 
the autumn. 

“ There is a distinction made in the prophets 
betwixt winter- and summer-houses (TT Na 
and ὙΠ msn) Jer. xxxvi. 22. Amos iii. 15. 
—The account Dr Shaw * gives of the coun- 
try-seats about Algiers, though not applied by 
him to the illustration of these texts, may ex- 
plain this affair: “ The hills and valleys round 
about Algiers are all over beautified with gar- 
dens and country-seats, whither the inhabitants 
of better fashion retire during the heats of the 





* Travels, a 2d edit, 


1p" 


summer season. They are little white houses 
shaded with a variety of fruit-trees and ever- 
greens. The gardens are all of them well- 
stocked with melons, fruit and pot-herbs of all 
kinds ; and (what is chiefly regarded in these 
hot climates) each of them enjoys a great 
command of water, &c.” These summer-houses 
are built in the open country, and are small, 
though belonging to people of fashion; and as 
such, do they not explain in the most simple 
manner the words of Amos? 7 will smite the 
winter-house, the palaces of the great in the 
fortified towns, with the summer-house, the 
small houses of pleasure used in the summer, 
to which any enemy can have access ; and the 
houses of ivory shall perish, those remarkable 
for that magnificence; and the great houses 
shall have an end, saith the Lord, those that 
are distinguished by their amplitude as well as 
richness, built as they are in their strongest 
places, yet shall all perish like their country- 
seats.” Thus Mr Harmer, Observations, 
vol. i. p. 225, 226. 

7p 

I. 70 be bright, splendid, shining. It occurs not 
as a_yerb in this sense, but as a N. 4p» bright, 
splendid. Job xxxi. 26,—And the lunar light 
sp* bright, 5i increasing. Comp. Prov. iv. 
18. Asa Ν. fem. plur.. np» the bright or 
shining atoms of light. oce. Zech. xiv. 6; 
which prophecy relates to the latter and glori- 
ous days of the Christian church on earth. 
And it shall come to pass in that day, (that) 
there shall not be nap. v1 bright Aght, ὙΥΝΒΡῚ 
(as the Keri, the Complutensian edition, and 
very many of Dr Kennicott’s codices read) and 
(then) gloominess ; but there shall be one day ; 
at.is known to Jehovah ; NOT DAY, AND NOT 
NIGHT (i. e. without the vicissitude of day and 
night) ; and it shall come to pass that at even- 
tide there shall be light (i. e. the light shall ad- 
mit no evening.) Nearly to this purpose Vi- 
tringa on sa. lx. 20, whom see, as also Bp. 
Newcome on Zech. 

IL Asa N. 4p» splendour, honour, glory. See 
Esth. i. 4. vi. 3, 6. Psal. xlix. 13. Chald. 
the same. Dan. iv. 27, 33.or 30, 36. So-em- 
phatic. ΝΡ". Dan. ii. 37. v. 18. 

III. In Kal, to be precious, esteemed, regarded. 
See 1 Sam, xviii. 30. xxvi. 21. Ps. Ixxii. 14. 
Isa, xliii. 4; in which three-last passages, as 
in others, observe that it is joined with syn 
in the eyes. Also, to be prized, set at a certain 
price. Zech, xi. 13. In Hiph. to make pre- 
cious or rare. occ. Isa. xiii. 12. Proy. xxv. 
17. where twenty-one of Dr Kennicott’s co- 
dices read 4p17 with the) of Hiph. and the 
1, Χ Χ render the Heb. word by σπάνιον εἰσαγε 
rarely introduce. AsaN., 5p. a price or value 

_ set upon a person. Zech. xi. 13. precious, rare. 
1 Sam. iii. 1. Proy. i. 13. xx. 15. xxiv. 4. 
It is particularly applied to stones, whether as 
importing what we commonly call precious 
stones, as 2 Sam. xii. 30, 1 Kings x. 2, 10, 
11. 2 Chron, xxxii. 27; or only extraordinary 
or valuable stones for building, as 1 Kings νυ. 
17. vii. 9—11. Comp. Isa. xxviii. 16. As 
a N. “*p» precious, dear, cARUS. oce. Jer. xxxi. 
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20. Chald. rare, extraordinary. occ. Dan. ii. 
11, p23 5p the precious part of lambs, i. 8. 
their fat which, in sacrifices, was always con- 
sumed by fire upon the altar. Ps. xxxvii. 20. 
From this root Homer had his Iywe Ichor, a 
name he gives to the blood of his deities. 
Thus, when Venus was wounded by Diomed, 
Il. ν. lin. 339, 


| B86 δ᾽ aBeorov αἷμα θεριὸ 
IXOQP, οἷος περ τε pees μακαρεσσι θεοιδί- 
From the elear vein *** the immortal Jchor”’ flow’d, 
Such stream as issues from a wounded god ; 
Pure emanation! uncorrupted flood, 
, Unlike our gross, diseased terrestrial pode. 
Ὁ 


Again, lin. 416. 
H ρα; καὶ ἀμφοτερησιν as’ ft IXOP χειρὸς ομοργνῦ- 
This said, she wiped from Venus’ wounded palm 
The sacred Jchor, and infused the balm.—POoPE. 
wp 
To lay, set or spread, asa snare or toil. Psal. 
exxiy. 7. cxli. 9. Jer. 1. 934. In Niph. to be 
insnared, caught as ina snare. Deut. vil. 25. 
Prov. vi. 2, ἃ al. As participial Ns. wp» a 
setter of snares, a snarer, a fowler. See Psal. 
xci. 3. exxiv. 7. wip» a snare. Jer. v. 26, ἃ 
al. wp a snare. Exod. x. 7. Amos iii. 5, & 


al. freq. So fem. plur. miwpn snares. occ. 
Ps. exli. 9. : 
xy 


I. In Kal, with or without the particle 1 fol- 
lowing, to fear, be afraid. See Gen. iii. 10. 
xv. 1. xix. 30. Deut. vii. 18. xxviii. 10, Jud. 
vii. 3. viii. 20. ὶ 

As a participial N. or participle Niph. x9 ¢er- 
rible, eh es Isa. xviii. 2. xxi. 1. xxy. 3. It 
is particularly applied to what is dreadfully 
dazzling.t Ezek. 1. 22. Comp. Exod.. xv. 11. 
Jud. xiii. 6. Josephus, Ant. lib. xix. cap. 8. ὃ 
2, describing the gorgeous robe worn by Herod 
Agrippa, when celebrating shows in honour of 
Claudius Czesar, observes that “ the silver of 
it being illumed by the rays of the rising sun 
was wonderfully resplendent, μαρμαιρων rs 
POBEPON, καὶ σοῖς εἰς αὐτὸν ἀτενίξουσιν PPIKO- 
AE3, and so dazzling as to strike those who 
looked attentively at him with dread and ter- 
ror.” Ina Hiph. sense, to cause to fear, make 
afraid, terrify. occ. 2 Sam. xiv. 15, 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 18. Neh. vi. 19. Asa participle xn 
affrighting, terrifying. occ. Neh. vi. 9, 14. As 
a participle or participial N. fem. mx terri- 
fying terrible. occ. Zeph. iii. 1. comp. ver. 3. 
he verb is once used in the infin. Kal. with- 
out the s, 1 Sam. xviii. 29, x45 for δ.) which 
latter is, however, the reading of two of Dr 
Kennicott’s MSS. 

II. With or without τ following, to fear, to 
venerate, reverence religiously. See Ley. xix. 





« A stream immortal.—Pore. 


+ Observe that Tag is here wndeclined, exactly ac- 
cording to the oriental idiom. And I would just hint to 
the reader’s consideration, whether the Greeks giving 
this name to the blood of their gods might not be from 
an imperfect tradition of the preciousness of that blood of 
God by which man was to redeemed. Comp. Psal. 
xlix. 9. 1 Pet. i. 18—20. Eph. i. 7. Acts xx. 28. 
t See Spearman on LXX, p. 277. 
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14, 30. Josh. iv. 24. 1 Kings xviii. 3. 2 Kings 
xvii. 7, 35, 37, 38. In Niph. to be feared, re- 
vered. Psal. cxxx. 4. As a participle or par- 
ticipial N. x52 avful, venerable. Gen. xxviii. 
17. Exod. xv. 11. prim sx those who fear 
Jehovah. Besides the more usual and exten- 
sive sense of this expression as comprehending 
all those who are truly religious, it seems just- 
ly observed by Michaelis (Supplement ad Lex. 
Heb. p. 1153), that where those who fear Jeho- 
vah are distinguished from Israel, from the fu- 
mily of Aaron, and the Levites, as in Ps. exy. 
91]. exviii. 2—4. exxxy. 19, 20, hardly any 
other persons can be meant than the proselytes, 
who are likewise in the New Testament de- 
nominated φοβουμενοι σὸν Θεὸν; those who fear 
God, Acts xiii. 26, and εὐσεβεις religious ; see 
Acts ii. 2, 7. xxii. 12. Michaelis understands 
the Hebrew phrase in the same sense, Psal. 
xxii. 24, also. 

The same author remarks that the N. mx fear, 
reverence, is used for piety, or the fear of God, 
though the name of God is omitted, Job iv. 
6. xv. 4. In 2 Chron. xxvi. 5, fifty of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices now read ΓΝ 5 as three 
more did originally. 

III. Yo reverence, respect, 
Josh. iv. 14. 

In Niph. to be reverenced, respected. Prov. xi. 
25, Nyx ὍΣ ay And he that watereth or 
satisfieth (others) shall be himself respected ; 
where if x be the true reading, there is a 
paronomasia or turn on the words in the ori- 
ginal, as in * many other passages of the Pro- 
phets and Proverbs, and indeed in the prover- 
bial expressions of all languages; as for 
instance Prov. vi. 23, SX Min, which may 
be presérved in the Latin, et lex lux. Comp. 
Proy. xiii. 20. xviii. 24. Mic. i. 1O—I5. But 
in Proy. xi. 25, no fewer than twenty-six of 
Dr Kennicott’s codices read py which, if it 
might be rendered shall be rained upon, i. e. 
blessed from above, would give a very good 
sense. Comp. ma Hos. x. 12. Remark 
however that in this last text none of the an- 
cient versions favour the sense of raining, but 
the Syriac renders the word by xinn show, 
and Vulg. by docebit shall teach. 

AsaN. fem. px, in reg. ΓΝ fear, awe, 
reverence. Psal. ii. 11. lv. 6. exi. 10, & al. 
freq. 

As a participial N. xin 

1. Fear, dread, awe, reverence. 
Deut. xi. 25. Mal. i. 6. 

2. Somewhat to be feared. See Deut. iv. 34. 
xxvi. 8, (where the Ἢ is dropped) Psal. Ixxvi. 
12. Isa. viii. 13. 

IV. Asa verb from Hebrew rs to cast, shoot. 
oce. 2 Chron. xxvi- 15. 2 Sam. xi. 24, 
psx INI and the shooters shot. As we 
are not told of what nation Joab’s messenger 
was, we are, I think, at liberty to suppose that 
he used these words by a dialectical variation 


See Lev. xix. 3. 


Gen. ix. 2. 





*.See Lowth De Sacra Poesi, Preelect. xy. note on Isa. 
x. 38—32, p. 183, edit. Svo. Oxon. p. 292, edit. Michaelis, 
and Glassii, Philolog. Sacra, lib. v. tract. ii. cap. 2, p. 
1996, edit. Leipsic. Vitringa, Proleg. in Comment. in Isa. 
p. 9. Bp. Lowth’s note on Isa. ν, 7. 
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from the Hebrew. It is not improbable that 
the man might be a Hittite, as Uriah himself 
also was.. But observe that five of Dr Ken- 
nicott’s codices read 771) and six ὈΝΎΣΤ. 

Der. Greek j:eo; sacred, &c. whence in compo- 
sition Eng. hierarchy, hieroglyphic, &c. 

Tm 

This root is both in sense and sound nearly 
related to mt5 (which see) as np‘ to mn». 

I. In Kal, to descend, go or come down. Gen. 
xxviii. 12. Exod. xv. 5. xix. 18. 2 Sam. xi. 
9, 10, & al. freq. As they usually encamped 
on hills or rising grounds, and fought in the 
plains or valleys between them, hence we see 
the propriety of that common phrase of going 
down to the batile. See 1 Sam. xvii. 3, 28. 
xxvi. 10. xxix. 4. xxx. 24. In Hiph. to make 
or cause to descend, to let or bring down. Exod. 
xxxili. 5. 1 Sam. xxi. 13. xxx. 15, 16. Lam. 
ii. 10, & al. freq. In Huph. to be caused to 
descend, to be brought down. Gen. xxxix. 1. 
Isa. xiv. 11. Asa participial N. M1 @ going 
down, a descent, declivity. oce. Josh. vii. 5. x. 
11. Jer. xlviii. 5. Mic. i. 4. But "ΤῊ mwyn 
1 K. vii. 29, is inlaid or inrun work, the gold 
namely being run down into the engraved figure, 
as 1 K. vi. 32, 35, which see. 

II. In Hiph. to be brought down, or dejected in 
mind. oce. Ps« ly. 3, ‘ws Tx I am dejected 
in my meditation. LX Χ ἐλυπήθην ἐν 9 ado- 
λεσχίᾳ μου I was grieved in my meditation. 
Symmachus, xarevexénv προσλώλων ἐμαυτῳ I 
was brought down speaking to myself: Jerome, 
humiliatus sum in meditatione mea I was 
brought low in my meditation. Asa N. mn 
a being brought down, or low, affliction. occ. 


Lam. i. 7. iii. 19. Also, brought down, 
afflicted. occ. Isa. lviii. 7. 
mam 


With both the + and 7 radical, but mutable or 
omissible. 

In general, to direct, put straight or even, point 
forward, guide, aim, or the like. 

I. In Kal, to place straight, erect, as a pillar, 
so Vulg. erexi. occ. Gen. xxxi. 51. to adjust, 
lay even, as the key-stone of an arch. occ. 
Job xxxviii. 6. So in Hiph. Job xxx. 19, 
“nm ‘xin he hath set me upright in the mud. 

II. In Kal, to direct, guide. occ. Exod. xv. 4, 
Pharaoh’s chariots and his army ‘17> hath he 
guided or led into the sea, as he hath promised, 
Exod. xiv. 17, 18. So in Hiph. Gen. xlvi. 
28, Eng. translat. And he (Jacob) sent Judah 
before him unto Joseph nrim> to direct his 
face unto Goshen, i. e. that Joseph might direct 
his face towards Goshen, and there meet his 
father, as it follows in the next verse. The 
idea of the verb in this passage is evident. 

III. In Hiph. to direct, guide, teach, Exod. iv. 
12, 15, & al. 1 Sam. xii. 23, ΝΥΝ and I 
will teach or guide you in the good way. Here, 
though the whole expression is figurative, the 
idea of the word is clearly preserved. ‘So Ps. 
xxy. 8, 12. xxvii. 1]. ' 
Asa N. fem. mn in reg. nin a law, institu- 
tion, q. ἃ. a directory. freq. occ. 

IV. In Kal, to direct, or regulate, as lots. cce. 
Josh. xviii. 6, where it is rendered cast; but 


™ 


the casting of lots is expressed by other words, 
namely pts and Spr. 

V. In Kal and Hiph. ¢o direct, aim, point, or 
shoot forwards, as darts, arrows, or the like. 
See 1 Sam. xx. 20. 2 Sam. xi. 20. 2 Kings 
xiii. 17. 2 Chron. xxxy. 23. Prov. xxvi. 18. 
VI. Asa N. mas. pn ὦ razor, which in be- 
ing used is directed, guided or pointed forward 
by the hand. oce. Jud. xiii, 5. xvi. 17. 1 
Sam. i. 11, In the second of these passages 
it is mentioned with ma fo shave. On Psal. 
ix. 21. comp. Isa. vii. 20 ; and see Michaelis, 
Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 1548. 

VII. Asa N. ix the former rain, which ac- 
cording to Dr Shaw * falls in Judea about the 
beginning of November (Ὁ. S.); and there- 
fore, if we may suppose that the Jews anciently 
sowed their early wheat about the middle of 
October (N. S.), as + the people near Aleppo 
still do—on this supposition, I say, we may 
deduce the Hebrew name of the ἐ former rain 
from its making the corn shoot up or spire, as 
the latter rain is in like manner denominated 
w p> from its preparing the corn for gather- 
ing. occ. Deut. xi. 14. Jer. ν. 24. Hos, vi. 
3, And he shall come as the rain upon us, 
mv wip as the latter (and) the former rain 
(upon) the earth; in which passage, as in 
§ many others (see particularly Hab. iii. 1], 
and Bp. Newcome’s note), we must, I think, 
with our translators supply the copulative, and, 
as the LX X do καὶ, and the Vulg. et. Asa 
N. tym the same. occ. Joel ii. 23. (where 
observe Ἢ is prefixed to wipbm) Ps. Ixxxiy. 7. 
TH Mops ΓΞ ὍΣ yea, the. former rain 
covereth, i. 6. filleth the pools, which had been 
dry during the drought of summer. Compare 
under py III. ΣΤ" is in our translation once 
rendered rain, as a verb. Hos. x. 12; but 
comp. under xy III. From Harmer’s Ob- 
servations, vol. iii. p. 1, &c. itappears that Dr 
Shaw was not quite accurate in saying (Travels, 
p- 335), that the first rains in these countries 
[including Judea], usually fall about the begin- 
ning of November (i. 6. O. S.); for Harmer 
produces the testimony of an eye-witness 
(which Dr Shaw was not) to prove, that “on 
the 2d of November N. S. he found some rain 
between Joppa and Rama, and that on the 4th 
of that month he was nine hours and a half in 
the rain, which fell not constantly but in heavy 
showers: that the day after his arrival at Jer- 
usalem, November 5, he was prevented from 
going out by rain; and that it continued un- 
settled weather until the 19th, when he left 
that city.” “ This traveller then, says Har- 
mer, found the rain fell in the Holy Land 
sooner than the beginning of November, O. S. 
for he found it descended on the 2d of Nov., 
N. S. which answers to the 22d of October of 
the style which Dr Shaw made use of. It is 
not unlikely that they might begin to fall still 
sooner in Judea, since he found the peasants 
ploughing up their stubbles for wheat as he 





* Travels, p. 335, 

+ Dr Russell’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 16. 
¢ The spearing rain. Bare. 

§ See Noldius’s Particles under p: 75. 
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passed through the vale οἵ Esdraelon—for, ac- 
cording to Dr Shaw (p. 137), the Arabs do 
not begin to break up the ground to sow wheat 
and beans, till after the falling of the first 
rains. He found them also ploughing between 
Joppa and Jerusalem.” Thus Harmer, in 
whom see more. 

m7 

I. Occurs not as a verb in Hebrew, but asa N. 
mas. m4 the moon, or more strictly speaking, 
the lunar light, or flux of light reflected from the 
moon’s body or orb. That this is the true sense 
of the word, is evident from the following 

“passages (inter al.) Deut. iv. 19. Josh. x. 12. 
Job xxy. 5. Ps. civ. 19. cxxi. 6. Isa. lx. 20.* 
Deut. xxxiii. 14, For the precious (produce) 
ots wha put forth by—what? Not the orbs 
of the moon surely (for the orb is but one), 
but by the fluzes or streams of light reflected 
from it, which are not only several but various, 
according to the moon’s different phases and 
aspects in regard to the sun and earth. And 
this may lead us to the radical idea of the 
word n°; for ὙΠ and tnx, sm and snr, &c. 
are very nearly related to each other respective- 
ly, so likewise I conjecture that my is to mx, 
in sense as well as in sound, and consequently 
that it signifies to go in a track, or ina constant 
customary road or way; and this affords us a 
good descriptive name of the lunar light ; for, 
Behold, says, Bildad in Job, ch. xxy. 5, even 
to the m>* or lunar light “mx: xdi and he 
(God) hath not pitched a tent ( for it) ; as he 
has for the ww or solar light. (See Ps. xix. 
5, and under bmx III.) No! The lunar 
stream hath no fired station from whence it 
issues, but together with the orb which reflects 
it, and which like a human traveller moves 
now a quicker now a slower pace, is continu- 
ally performing its appointed journey, and pro- 
ceeding in a constant, though regularly irregular, 
track. 

11. As a N. m5 a month, so called because 
nearly equal to a synodical month, or to the time 
that the light of the moon endures before its 
disappearance and renovation, an artificial or 
civil month -consisting of a certain, whether 
equal or unequal, number of days, a month of 
days, Ὁ“ ΥἹ" as it is called Deut. xxi. 13. 2 
Kings xy. 13; and therefore m+» is neithera . 
synodical nor a periodical month, for to neither 
of these is a day commensurate. But we find 
the term ΤῊ" expressly applied to several of 
their artificial months, twelve of which and no 
more made up a year nearly equal to the solar 
tropical one. See 1 Kings vi. 37, 38. viii. 2. 
Ezra yi. 15, and comp. under wn II. 

9 
To turn aside, turn over. oce. Job xvi. 11. Also, 
to be turned aside, be perverse. occ. Num. xxii. 
32. ΑΒ a participle vim See under Ὁ" 
IIL. 

Der. Writhe, wreath. Qu? Lat. verio to turn, 





* For farther.satisfaction, I refer the curious and in. 
telligent reader to Hutchinson’s Moses’ Princip. Part ii. 
p. 463, &¢.; to Pike’s Philosophia Sacra p. 46, &e.; and 
to Spearman’s Enquiry after Philosophy and Theology, 
p. 247, &e. edit, Edinburgh. 


7 


&e. whence Eng. advert, convert, invert, con- 
version, inversion, &c. | 
ΤΥ 
Occurs not as ἃ verb, but the ideal meaning 
seems to be ‘the same as that of qx, to be 
~ long, extended in length. Thus τ πὴ and “mx, 
sr and 4mx have the same sense respec- 
tively. 
I. Asa N. > α lateral length or side of a 
building, altar, §c. Exod. xL 22, 24. Lev. i. 
1] 


11. Asa N. fem. 755, in reg. n>4 α side of a 
country. Gen. xlix. 13.—of the earth. Jer. 
vi. 22.—of a building. Exod. xxvi. 22. 1 Ki. 
vi. 16.—of a house. Ps. cxxviii. 3.*—of a 
mountain. Jud. xix. 1, 18—of a cave. 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 4.—of a ship’s cabin. Jon. i. 5. 

Ill. As a N. ΤΊ" the thigh-bone, which is “the 
longest of the whole body, exceeding the os 
humeri [or upper bone of the arm] in length 
about a third.”+ Gen. xxxii. 25,31. So the 
thigh. Jud. iii. 16, 21. Gen. xxiv. 2. xlvii. 29. 

Τὴ which two last cited passages putting the 
hand under the Patriarch’s thigh was a solemn 
form of swearing by the Messiah, who was to 
come out of his thigh (127° xx) or descend 
from him. Comp. Gen. xlvi. 26. Exod. i. 4. 
Jud. viii. 30. 

Smiting on the thigh is mentioned as a gesture 
of violent grief, not only in the sacred, (see 
Jer. xxxi. 19. Ezek. xxi. 12.) but likewise in 
the profane writers. See Homer, 1]. xii. line 
162. xy. line 113, & line 397. xvi. line 125, 
So in Xenophon (Cyropzd. lib. vii. p. 390, 
edit. Hutchinson, 8vo.) When Cyrus heard 
of the death of Abradatas, and the sorrow of 
his wife on that account, eraimaro aga σὸν pengov 
he smote his thigh. 

IV. The shaft, or main trunk of the golden can- 
dlestick, so called from its greater length com- 
paratively with the 290 or side-branches. So 
LXX καυλὸς, and Vulg. hastile. occ. Exod. 
xxy. 31. xxxvil. 17. Num. viii. 4, 

vy 

It is of the same import as Ὁ to break ; so a0 
and av. 

I. In Kal, to be broken, afflicted. occ. as a verb 
or participle fem. Isa. xv. 4. Other texts are 
in some of the Lexicons and Concordances 
put under this verb ; but they seem more pro- 
perly to belong to y4, which see. 

11. Asa N. fem. my» α curtain, a distinct or 
separate piece of cloth or stuff used in forming 
a tent or tabernacle. Exod. xxyi. 1, 2, 7. Isa. 
liv. 2. Jer. iv. 23, & al. 

py 
To throw out somewhat liquid or moist. 

I. To spit, spit out. occ. Lev. xv. 8. Num. xii. 
14. Deut. xxv. 9; in which two last cited 
texts we render the phrase 253 p> by spitting 
in the face; but it probably means no more 
than spitting on the ground before or in the pre- 
sence of another (as "253 is used Josh. x. 8. 





_ “ See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 197, ἅς. But 
comp. Merrick’s Annot. Dr Horne’s Comment. and 
ria ἢ on the text. 

+ Drake’s Anatomy. 
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vy 


xxi. 44. xxiii. 9. Esth. ix. 2, & al.) For by 
thus spitting, the Arabs to this day express 
extreme detestation or contempt. See Herodot. 
i, 99, and Beloe’s note. armer’s Observa- 
tions, vol. ii, p. 509, and Niebuhr, Description 
de l Arabie, p. 26. Comp. Job xxx. 10. In 
Theocritus, Idyll. xx. line 11, a damsel, to 
express her aversion from a clown, who at- 
tempted to kiss her, spits thrice on her bosom 

_——rpis εἰς tov ἐπισυσε κολπον. Hence as ἃ N,. ps 
spitile, moisture of the mouth. occ. Job vii. 19. 
xxx. 10. Isa. 1. 6. Τὸ what the reader may 
find in bishop Lowth’s note on this last text, 
Tadd, from Mr Hanway, that in the year 1744, 
when a rebel prisoner was brought before 
Nadir Shah’s general, ‘“‘ The soldiers were or- 
dered to spit in his face, an indignity of great 
antiquity in the east.” ‘Travels, vol. i. p. 298. 
Hence Saxon frecan, whence Eng. reatch 
and retch. 

Il. As a N. p> the moist tender shoot of a plant 
or tree, a green shoot or twig. Gen. i. 80, Ex. 
x. 15. Num. xxii. 4, & al. 

III. Asa N. pps a disease of corn, arising 
from moisture,§ mildew. 1 Ki. viii. 37, & al. 
Applied to the human countenance, sallowness, 
a yellowish livid paleness, as of corn mildewed. 
Jer. xxx. 6. 

prpy intensely green, inclining to yellow. oce. 
Lev. xiii. 49. xiv. 37. Ps. lxviii. 14. And her 
(the dove's) feathers γ τι prpy*a with the ver- 
dancy of pure gold; which is of this colour ; 
whence Milton, speaking of the Old Serpent, 
Par. Lost, book ix. line 501, 


With burnish’d neck of verdant gold. 


But the LX X render the Heb. words in the 
Ps. ev χλωροτήτι χρυσίου with the pallid yellow- 
ish hue of gold. Comp. Greek and English 
Lexicon under χλωρὸς 11. and Note. 

vy 
To succeed another in a possession, or to possess. 
something in succession. 

I. In Καὶ, transitively, applied to persons, ἕο 
succeed them in a possession, be heir to them. 
See Gen. xv. 3, 4. Jud. xiv. 15. Jer. xlix. 2. 
—to a thing, to possess or take possession of it 
by succession, to inherit it. See inter al. Gen. 
xv. 7, 8. Ley. xx. 24. Num. xiii. 30. Jer. 
xlix. 1. Hos. ix. 6. Also, absolutely, to in- 
herit, be heir. Gen. xxi. 10. In Hiph. to cause 
to inherit. Jud. xi. 24. 2 Chron. xx. 11. Ezra 
ix. 11. Also, to inherit. Num. xiv. 24. Asa 
N. fem. τῶ" a possession by succession, an 
inheritance. Num. xxiv. 18. Deut. ii, 5. Asa 
N. win an inheritance. occ. Isa. xiv. 23. 
Obad. ver. 17. Plur. in reg. swan oce. Job 
xvii. 11. Possessors of my heart, i. e. thoughts 
or purposes which had taken entire possession 
of it. See Scott. Asa N. fem. mw 11 an in- 
heritance, heritage. Exod. vi. 8. Ezek. xi. 15. 
II. In Hiph. Of persons. To cause them to be 
inherited or heired, i. 6. to make another person 
or persons succeed to a former possessor ; 80, 





: See Junius, Etymol. Anglic. in Reatch. 

§ “ Mildew is a disease that happens in plants by a 
dewy moisture which falls, and by its acrimony corrodes, 

aws, and spoils the inmost substance of the plant.” 

ill in Johnson’s Dictionary. 


au 


it is equivalent to driving out such former pos- 
sessor. See Num. fxxxii. 2]. Deut. iv. 38. 
Josh, xxiii, 13. Jud. i. 19—21, 27—29, & al. 
freq. It is supposed to be in four passages 
used in Niph. but these rather belong to the 
Huph. of ws, which therefore see. 
III. As a N. wren and wn ‘new wine, so 
called from its strongly intoxicating quality, by 
which jt does as it were take possession of a 
man, and drive him out of himself, according 
to that of Hos. iv. 11. Whoredom wim y 
and wine, and new wine take away the heart, 
- 1. 6, the understanding. Compare the following 
verse, and Isa. xxviii. 7; and observe that in 
the text just cited from Hosea the LX X ren- 
~ der wisn by «:ducua drunkenness, so Vulg. by 
ebrietas. See Mic. vi. 15. Prov. iii. 10, In 
~ Isa. Ixy. 8, it is used for the intoxicating juice 
yet in the grape. (Comp. Isa. xxiv. 7.) So 
Ovid (Trist. lib. iv. Eleg. 6.) applies the 
Latin merum, which properly signifies pure 
wine as it is pressed out of the grape, in the 
same manner, 
Vixque merum capiunt grana, quod intus habent, 
And scarce the grapes contain the wine within. 


Der. Latin, heres, whence Eng. heir, heritage, 
inherit, inheritance, &c. 

pe ira) : 

I. In Kal, ἐο sit, sit down. Gen. xviii. 1. 1 Ka. 
i. 13, 1'7, 20, 24. Ps. i. 1, & al. freq. 

II. To sit down, settle, to fix one’s abode, or 
dwell in a place. Gen. iv. 16, 20. xi. 2. xiii. 
7. In Niph. to be dwelt in, inhabited. Jer. vi. 
8. Ezek. xii. 20. In Hiph. Of persons, to 
cause to inhabit. Hos. xi. 11. Zech. x. 6; 
where for osnyawirm twenty-five of Dr Ken- 
nicott’s codices have σα τυ. ΟΥ̓ cities, to 
cause to be inhabited. Ezek. xxxvi. 33. Asa N. 
ΞΟ a seat, dwelling, or habitation. Ps. i. 1. 
Job xxix. 7. Gen. xxvii. 39, & al. freq. awin 
a sojourner, a stranger, dwelling in another 
country. Gen. xxiii. 4. Exod, xii. 45. Ley. 
xxv. 47. Asa N. fem. maw a sitting still. occ. 
158. xxx. 15. So Montanus, quiete. Asa N. 
fem. in reg. na‘w a sitting down, staying. occ. 
2 Sam. xix. 33. 

III. In Hiph. to marry, literally, to cause to 
dwell or cohabit, as wives. See Ezra x. 2, 10, 
14, 17, 18. Neh. xiii. 23, 27. This applica- 
tion of the Heb. verb resembles that of the 
Italian accasare, casare. 

ΤΊ" - 

Denotes existence, subsistence, reality. 

I. ws is, are, was, were. It is joined with 
both genders and numbers. See Gen. xviii. 
24. xxiv. 23. xxxix. 4,5. Num. ix. 20, 21. 
Deut. xxix. 17. Ruth i. 12. 1 Chron. xxv. 8. 
Isa. xliii. 8. It seems to have rather the na 
ture of a noun than of a verb, taking after 
it several of the same suffixes as nouns. Thus 
sows he is or be, Deut. xxix. 14 or 15. 1 Sam. 
xxiii. 23. 7ὲ is or be, 1 Sam. xiv. 39. There is, 
Esth. iii. 8. qw* thou art, Gen. xxiv. 42. xliii. 
4. Jud. vi. 36. n>w* ye are, Deut. xiii. 3 or 4. 
Repeated, w w* it is, and it is, it certainly is, 
«ὁ omnino est,” Cocceius ; French translation, 
il Vest, oui il lest, it ts so, yes it is so. 2 K. x. 
15. 
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Il. As ἃ N. w substance, reality, the true 
riches, Prov. viii, 21. So LXX ὑπαρξιν. 
Comp. Prov. xiii. 23. Gen. xxxix. 4. 

III. wx Mie. vi. 10, may be a N. As yet there 
ts fire (so Vulg.) in the house of the wicked, 
the treasures of wickedness ; and the scant mea- 
sure, wrath. Comp. Isa. ix. 18, 19. In 2 Sam. 
xiv. 19, the woman of Tekoah might use wx 
by a dialectical variation or vulgar pronuncia- 
tion for ws is. Comp. under wx II. 

IV. As a N. with a formative x, wx, fem. 
τῶν dropping the », a being, or thing sub- 
sisting or existing. The word has no relation 
to kind or species, though, according to its dif- 
ferent genders, it has to ser, but is applied to 
almost any distinct being or thing ; as for in- 
stance, to man. Gen. il. 23, 24, & al. freq.— 
to clean and unclean beasts. Gen. vii. 2.—to 
the isles of the Gentiles, Gen. x. 5.—to the 
curtains of the tabernacle. Exod. xxvi. 3, 5, 
6.—to the faces of the cherubim. Exod. xxv. 
28.—to their wings. Exod. i. 9, &c. It may 
be and frequently is rendered, each, every one. 
Gen. xly. 22. xlvii. 20. Comp. Esth. i. 8, ἃ 
al. freq. ᾿ 
Used impersonally as a man in Eng. i. e. any 
man. 1 Sam. ix. 9. 

Repeated, wx, w'x, whatsoever man, or person, 
whosoever. Ley. xx. 9. xxii, 4. Ezek xiy. 4, 
7. 

w'x collectively men, as in English we common- 
ly say year, pound, for years, pounds, Josh. 
vii. 3. viii. 3. ix. 7, ὃς al. freq. plur. mas. down 
persons, men. occ. Ps, exli. 4. Prov. viii. 4. 
Isa. liii. 3. Plur. fem. nwx, or, as fourteen of 
Dr Kennicott’s codices read, niwwsx women. 
oce. Ezek. xxiii. 44. 

V. As a N. yiwsx substance, the very ipsissimus, 

as of the eye. occ. Deut. xxxii. 10, Ps. xvii. 
8. Prov. vii. 2.—of night or darkness. occurs 
Proy. vil. 9. xx. 20; where wm ;w'x means 
gross darkness, crassa caligo. So oxy sub- 
stance, which see, is applied to the day. 

VI. AsaN. fem. mwin 

1. Reality, truth. occ. Job xxvi. 3. So our 
Eng. worth from Saxon worwan to be. 


2. Any thing real, substantial or lasting. Job y. 


12. Comp. Prov. ii. 7. 
3. Subsistence, permanency. Job vi. 13. Comp. 
Job xii. 16. 


4, Any thing solid or wise. Prov. xviii. 1. 


5. Sound wisdom. Job xi. 6, Στ Ὑ o*>> dou- 
ble as to, or in wisdom. Proy. iii. 21. viii. 14. 
Isa. xxviii. 29. Used for wise persons, as other 
abstract words for concretes. Comp. under 
ra IV. occ. Mic. vi. 9, 


6. In Job xxx. 22, thirty-four of Dr Kenni- 


cott’s codices in the text, and two more in the 
margin, have m“wn ; and our translators, by 
rendering the word substance, seem to have 
followed this reading; so the French, toute ma 
substance, all my substance, and Diodati’s Ita- 
lian, ogni virtu, all strength. But the Complu- 
tensian, Walton’s, and Plantin’s edition of 1572 
(with Montanus’s interlineary version) read 
rwn, which is likewise the Keri of other edi- 
tions, and the present or original reading of 
thirteen or fourteen of Dr Kennicott’s co- 
dices. This reading, which seems the’ best, 


ΤΊΣ 


may be rendered, failure, nothing, from mw 
which see. What to make of > wn the word in 
Vander Hooght’s, Forster’s, and Kennicott’s 
text, I know not; unless, according to the 
Keri, we interpret it to the same sense as 
im mwn- 

The texts above cited are all wherein the N. 
iwin occurs. 

~ ww and ww very old or ancient, very far ad- 
vanced in years, one who has been or lived a 
great while, grandevus. It is more than jpr 
old or aw decaying, and therefore is put after 
them, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 17. Job xv. 10. 

Der. Js, yes. Also perhaps the Saxon 7s, or iss, 
whence Eng. ise or ice. 

Tw” See under pnw 

ow 

Occurs not as a V. in Kal, but in Hiph. 
ὭΣΤ to extend, stretch out, as a sceptre. So 
the LX X exrsww, and Vulg. tendo, extendo. 
oce. Esth. iv. 11. v. 2. viii. 4. 

dw , 

Of the same import as ow, if indeed it should 
be reckoned a distinct root. So 31" and av, 
&c. &e. 

I. To place, set, put. occ. Gen. xxiy. 33. 1. 26. 
Jud. xii. 3. But in Gen. xxiv. the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch, the Keri, and’ at least ten of 
Dr Kennicott’s codices have ow1 which may 
be the Huph. of pw to place ; and five others 
ow) and he (the man) put. In Gen. 1. ten at 
least of his codices, with the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, have ow, and three ow; and in 
Jud. more than seventy, as also the Keri, read 
TTIW. 

II. Asa V. ina Niph. sense, to be waste, de- 
solate. oce. Ezek. vi. 6; where however 
twenty-nine of Dr Kennicott’s codices have 
pwn. Comp. therefore under ow XIV. 

III. As a N. prow’ or yw a waste, desert, 


wilderness. Num. xxi. 21. Ps. Ixviii. 8. cvii. 
4. Isa. xliii. 19, & al. 
yo 


1. In Kal, to sleep, be in a sound sleep. Gen. ii. 
21. xli. 5, & al. freq. In a Hiph. sense, to 
cause to sleep, lay asleep. Jud. xvi. 19. Asa 
N. fem. pw and in reg. now sleep. Prov. vi. 
4. Gen. xxxi. 40. Esth. 6. 1, & al. freq. xow 
‘the same. occ. Ps. exxvii. 2. But observe 
that sixteen of Dr Kennicott’s codices here 
read ;7x‘w, and three pw. 

11. 70 sleep in death. Job iii. 13. Ps. xiii. 4. 
Dan. xii. 2. As aN. fem. in reg. now sleep of 
death. Job xiv. 12. 

III. Spoken of God. to be seemingly inactive, 
as if asleep. Ps. xliv. 24. Comp. Ps. Ixxviii. 
65. exxi. 4. 

IV. Asa participial N. yw laid up in store, 
laid by or asleep, as it were, 1. 6. in a quiet un- 
disturbed state. Applied to provender. occ. 
Lev. xxv. 22. xxvi. 10. Cant. vii. 13 or 14, 
75 snapy—nsw* old (store which) I have laid 
up for thee.—to a gate. occ. Neh. iii. 6. xii. 
39.—to a pool. oce. Isa. xxii. 11. Asa verb 
in Niph. occ. Deut. iv. 25, When thou shalt 
have begotten children and children’s children, 
Bn win and ye shall have remained long quiet 
in the land. As ἃ participle yw long laid by 
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or undisturbed. occ. Ley. xxvi. 10; wos γὼ" 
old store, which has been long laid by. nyvy 
n2wi3 an inveterate leprosy. So LXX σα- 
λαιουμενη. Ley. xiii. 11, May not qnow, as 
many editions read, in Proy. y. 9, mean thy 
old store? So LXX cov βιον thy living. 


yu" 

To save. Thus the LXX usually render it by 
σωζω. It is avery general word, and signifies 
to preserve or deliver from calamity, distress, 
danger, or wrong. It is said, on the authority 
of the Points, that it never occurs as a V. in 
Kal; but see 1 Sam. xxiii. 5. 2 Sam. viii. 6, 
where the V. yw* wants both the characteris- 
tics of the Hiphil conjugation. It is used 
however most commonly in Hiph. and that 
either transitively, Exod. ii. 17. Deut. xx. 4, & 
al. freq. or with 5 following, q. d. to cause or 
work salvation or deliverance for, Josh. x. ‘7. 
Jud. vii. 2, & al. freq. 1 Sam. xxv. 26, Be- 
cause, or since Jehovah hath restrained thee 
DIT. NIA from coming into blood (i. e. from 

being guilty of murder) 49 τὸ yw that thy 

own hand should save or deliver thee; our 
translation—* from avenging thyself with thy 
own hand,” expresses the sense, but not the 

grammatical form, of the Heb. So ver. 33. 
comp. ver. 31. Comp. Isa. lxiii. 5. 

Observe that in the Hiph. verb yswin* 1 Sam. 
xvii. 47. Ps. exvi. 6, the formative 7 is retain- 
ed after a servile +, as in 15*5s->7s from 55» Isa. 
lii. 5; in ΤῊΝ from mv Ps. xxviii. 7, & al. 

In Niph. to be saved. Num. x. 9. Deut. xxxiii. 
29. Isa. xlv. 17, & al. Zech. ix. 9—Behold 
thy king cometh unto thee, he is just and yw 
saved (that is, in the divine counsel who calleth 
those things which be not as though they were— 
saved, notwithstanding the number and power 
of his enemies and his present meek and hum- 
ble appearance) riding upon an ass, even upon 
a colt, the ass’s foal. Comp. Isa. lxiii. 5, and 
see Glassii, Philolog. Sacra. lib. i. tract. i. ὃ 
80, col. 167. edit. Lips. and col. 826. Mi- 
chaelis, Supplem. p. 1173, after remarking 
that yw. is the unvaried reading in Zech. ix. 
9, and that it is badly and ungrammatically 
rendered by the LX X, Vulg. Syr. and Chald. 
@ saviour in an active sense, prefers the ex- 
plaining of it by aided by God, i. 6. victorious, 
but (from the context) without a battle ; just, 
whose just cause God: assists without any 
warlike apparatus. . 

As Ns. yw* salvation, deliverance, safety. Job 
v. 11. Ps. xii. 6. Hab. iii, 13, & al. freq. 
Also, a saviour, so Targ. LX X, and Vulg. 
Isa. xii. 11. Fem. Ayiw* and in reg. ΤΡ" 
salvation, deliverance, victory. See Exod. xiv. 
13. xv. 2. 1 Sam. xiv. 45. 2 Ki. v. 1. freq. 
oce. Miyw* pi> the cup of salvation, Ps. exvi. 
13. | What can this mean but the cup contain- 
ing the wine for the libation or drink-offering ? 
At ver. 14, David says he would pay his vows, 
and ver. 17, that he would offer the sacrifice 
of confession or thanksgiving ; but by Num. 
xy. 4, 7, 10. all their sacrifices for a vow were 
to be accompanied with a Libation of wine, and 
so were likewise their sacrifices of confession, 
if mat ver. 3, includes these, as I think it does. 


me 


1, 12.) And well might the cup containing 
thi divinely-instituted libation be called. the 
cup of salvation ; since the wine to be poured 
out from it was such a striking emblem of 
the blood of Christ.to be once shed for the sal- 
vation of all.* snyww*, with two fem. charac- 
teristics n and 7, is supposed to be an empha- 
tic word denoting all kind of salvation, omni- 
moda salus ; but Qu? occ. Ps. iii, 3. Ixxx. 3. 
Jon. ii. 9 or 10. Fem. τυ salvation, delive- 
rance, victory. | Sam. xi. 9, 13. 2 K. xiii. 17, 
& al. freq. So mywn in printed text, 2 Sam. 
xix. 2, 3; but twenty-seven of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices read py wm). 

Der. Greek cww or σωζω to save, coos safe, cw- 
Tne ἃ saviour, σωτηρία and σωτήριον salvation ; 
which three latter nouns, as well as the verb, 
are often employed by the LX X to express 
the deflections of pw. 

uw" 

As a N. mw: a jasper-stone. occ. Exod. xxviii. 
20. xxxix. 13. Ezek. xxviii. 13. The Greek 
and Latin names iaspis, as well as the English 
jasper, is plainly derived from the Hebrew, 
and leave little doubt what species of gems is 
meant by m>w*; but the ideal meaning of the 
word is uncertain, for hws never occurs asa V. 

Ww 

To be straight, even, smooth, right. 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to direct, make straight, 2 
Chron. xxxii. 30. Isa. xlv. 2, 13. Ps. νυ. 9. 
Also in Kal, to keep straight in going, 1 Sam. 
vi. 12; where observe that ->5w* (on which 
there is no various reading in Dr Kennicott’s 
Bible) is the third person plur. fut. fem. with » 
prefixed instead of n, as in 2mm which see 
under om. In Hiph. Prov. ix. 15, osw‘nn 
pnimx making straight their ways, i. 6. keep- 
ing straight in their ways. Proy. xxiii. 31, 
owns jon. [Ὁ may go down rightly or 
smoothly, but in the end it will bite like a ser- 

pent; Vulg. ingreditur blande it enters agreea- 
bly. So Cant. vii. 9, Good wine pswnd—J>1N 
that goeth down sweetly (Eng. translat.) See 
Green’s. Poetical Parts of the Old Testament, 
p- 107. In Job xxxvii. 3, \7w* may best be 
understood as a N. with the pron. suffix qn, 
and so corresponding with x in the latter 
hemistich. «‘ The translation should have been, 
the flash thereof, (rectus impetus ejus) is under 
the whole heaven ; even his lightning [or why 

not, its light?] unto the ends of the earth.” 
Scott. 

Josh. x. 13, sw'm 4p, which we translate the 
book of Jasher (as if sys, though the 77 is pre- 
fixed, were a proper name,) seems to be more 
properly rendered by the LX X according to the 

Complutensian and Aldus’s edition, του βιβλίου 
tov εὐθους the right or correct book, the authentic 
record, as we should say ; and to this purpose 





* “ The cup of salvation, mentioned Ps. exvi. 13, is, 
says the learned Joseph Mede, Works, fol. p. 380, the 
libamen or κά τιν rat annexed and poured upon the 
sacrifice, at what time they used (as here you see) to 
call upon the name of the Lord. 
where the part is put for the whole. Also, to take, is 
here fo offer, by that figure ex antecedente intelligitur 
consequeus,” by which the consequent is understood 
from the antecedent, 


*Tis a synecdoche, 
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(Come. Ainsworth on the place, and Lev. vii. | 
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Josephus explains it, Ant. lib. v. cap. 1, § 
17, by των ἀνακειμένων ev σῷ ἱερῳ γραμμώτων the 
writings, or books laid up in the temple. Comp. 
Ant. lib. iii. cap. 1, § 7, ad fin. and 2 Sam. i. 
18. 

II. As a participial N. νη and νυ" plain, 
even, smooth ground, a plain. Deut. iii. 
10. Zech. iv. 7. But 1 Ki. vi. 35, as a parti- 
ciple, ὙΦ made even, accurately spread over, 
exactly fitted. Gold fitted (Eng. translat.) 
upon the carved work. 

III. In Kal, to be right, proper. As a V. in 
this sense it is generally joined with s»ya, and 
the phrase is rendered, to be right in the eyes 
Num. xxiii. 27, & al. freq. 

IV. In Kal, of institutions, to keep straight, ob- 
serve exactly. occ. Ps. exix. 128. 

V. In amoral and spiritual sense. As a N. qw* 
right, upright, righteous, Num. xxiii. 10. Job 
i. 1. Ps. xxv. 8. Eccles. vii. 29. Also right- 
ness, righteousness, uprightness. Deut. ix. 5. 1 
Ki. ix. 4, As a noun mas. plur. own q. 4. 
rectitndes, righteousness. Ps, xvii. 2. ἵν, 2, 
& al. As ἃ N. γγγῶ" Jeshurun, upright, or up- 
rightness in the abstract. It occurs as a name 
of Israel in four passages, Deut. xxxii. 1, 
xxxiii. 5, 26. Isa. xliv. 2, and was given, says 
Vitringa (on-Isa.) to this people, first, with 
respect to the original institution of their con- 
dition, as being the only nation which had the 
right knowledge of God, and professed the 
true religion ; 2dly, with respect to the seed of 
the true Israel, which was preserved in this 
people, among whom were some properly 
pws upright, men of pure sentiments, and 
sincere affection towards God, and true con- 
fessors of his name, the seed and foundation 
of the church of that time.” Comp. Jer. ii. 
2, 3. ; 

m 

I. Chald. As a particle of the same import as 
the Heb. nx. So ὙΠ" is the same as onx 
them, Dan. iii. 12. : 

II. Chald. mx, and "Ὁ Ν is, are. Construed 
like Heb. w*, with the same suffixes as nouns. 
See Dan. ii. 10, 11, 26. iii. 14, 18. 

III. sn. See under pnx VIII. 

2n* Chald. 

The same as the Heb. sw, to sit. oce. Dan. 
vii. 9, 10, 26. to dwell. occ, Ezraiv. 17. In 
Aph. to cause to settle or dwell. occ. Ezra iy. 
10. 

arab 

Occurs not as a V.in Heb. but the cognate 
Arabic tn» signifies to thrust or drive in and 
so fix firmly, as a pin, stake, or the like, “Ἅ fir- 
miter adegit, impegitque, seu depegit palum.” 
Castell. Comp. Isa. xxii. 23, 25. liv. 2. Asa 
N. ὙΠ" a stake or pin, so named from being 
padi or driven firmly into the ground, wall, 
or &e. 

1. A pin or stake, to which the ropes of a tent, 
or the like, are fastened. See Exod. xxvii. 
19. xxxy. 18. Jud. iv. 21, 22. v. 26. Dr Shaw,* 
describing the tents of the Bedoween Arabs, 
says, “ These tents are kept firm and ἜΡΙΝ 
by bracing or stretching down their eyes wit 








* Travels, p. 22), 2d edit. 
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cords tied to hooked wooden pins well point- 
ed, which they drive into the ground with a 
mallet ; one of these pins answering to the nail 
as the mallet does to the hammer, which Jael 

‘used in PRA to the ground the temples of 
Sisera, Judg. iv. 21.” 

2. A pointed stake or paddle, to be used as 
Deut. xxiii. 13. ᾿ 

3. A pin fixed in a wall or the like, to hang any 
vessel upon. Ezek. xv. 8. Comp. Isa. xxii. 
23, 25. Zech. x. 4. Jud. xvi. 14. In which 
last cited passage it seems to denote, as our 
translators render it, the pin of the beam, i. e. 
which was driven into the beam to prevent its 
running back. But for want of being ac- 
quainted with the form of the ancient Eastern 
looms, I cannot presume to be positive. Dr 
Taylor in his Concordance seems to make it 
the same as the beam; but that is denoted by 

‘another word, 372m, which see. For the ex- 
planation of the other texts, comp. Ecclus 
xxvii. 2, and see Harmer’s Observations, vol. 
i. p. 190. Bp. Lowth on Isa. and Bp. New- 
come on Zech. 

4, A fixed, settled abode. Ezra ix. 8; where 
LXX στηριγμα, a firm settlement. See Eng. 

‘marg. Comp. Michaelis, Supplem. on this 
root. 

pm 

In Arabic, among other meanings, it has that 
of being single and solitary, “ unicus et soli- 
tarius fuit.” Castell. 

I. In Kal, to be without, to lack, not to have, 
carere. occ. Ps. xix. 14, Then onsx I shall be 
without (carebo) and innocent from the great 
transgression. Four of Dr Kennicott’s codices, 
and one other in the margin, read onx, as if 
from on to be upright, perfect ; and, to say no- 
thing of the modern versions, it is rendered 
accordingly by the Targ. pi xba six I shall 
be without spot, so by the LX Χ ἄμωμος evopai, 
and Vulg. immaculatus ero. But does not 
this interpretation make an anti-climaz in the 
verse? Let the reader consider and judge for 
himself. — 

I. As a participial N. pin» plur. osmns and 
psn solitary, bereaved, destitute. Job vi. 27. 
But it generally denotes, bereaved of one’s fa- 
ther, fatherless, an orphan, LX X ὀρῴανος. See 
inter al. Exod. xxii. 22. Deut. x. 18. xiv. 29. 
Ps. cix. 9. Lam. vy. 3. 

qm 
To exceed, go beyond certain limits, be redundant. 
It oceurs not asa V. in Kal, but, 

I. In Niph. to excel, exceed, 1. 6. in dignity. 
Gen. xlix. 4. In Hiph. to cause to exceed or 
abound, to make plenicous. Deut. xxviii. 11. 
xxx. 9. As a N. “πο excellence, abundance. 

~ Gen. xlix. 3. So 2 Sam. xxii. 33, Ὁ an 
ἸΦῪΤ And his way is the excellency of perfec- 
tion, i. 6. excellently perfect. Comp. ver. 31. 
yan’ excellence. Eccles. ii. 13. vii. 12. 

Chald. As a N. ssns fem. στ Τὴ" and xn ex- 
ceeding, excellent. Dan. ii. 31. v. 12, 14, & al. 
itn, used, as it were, adverbially, exceeding- 
ly. Dan. iii. 22. vii. 19. 

Il. As Ns. 4ns a rope, string, or cord, properly 
of the smaller size, so called from its being 
capable of great distension.. Jud. xvi. 7—9. 
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Ps. xi. 2. Sn‘ nearly the same. Exod. xxxy. 
18. Jer. x. 20. sn» is particularly used for a 
bow-string, which from its elasticity is capable 
of considerable extension. Ps. xi. 3, So, per- 
haps, Job xxx. 11, if with the Keri, and up- 
wards of twenty of Dr Kennicott’s codices, we 
read n+ Because he (God) hath loosened my 
bow-string, i. e. hath made me weak and help- 
less (in opposition to what he had said by a 
like image, ch. xxix.. 20), and afflicted me, 
therefore they (my rascally persecutors before 

-described) have let go the rein, i. e. thrown off 
all restraint, before me. But if in Job xxx. 11, 
we embrace the more common textual reading 
sin’ it may be worth remarking, that the 
LXX and Vulg. interpret sn a quiver, con- 
sidered, I suppose, as distended with arrows,— 
ἐς gravida sagittis.” LX X, Avoes yao PAPE- 
TPHN AYTOY exaxwes με; Hb opening his quiver 
he hath afflicted me. So Vulg. pharetram enim 
suam aperuit, et afflixit me. Comp. Job vi. 4. 
vii. 20. xvi. 12. 

111. In Niph. to remain over and above, to be 
left as a residue. Exod. x. 15. Num. xxvi. 65. 
Isa. i. 8, & al. freq. In Hiph. to leave behind, 
leave remaining. Exod. x. 15. xvi. 19, & al. 
As Ns. sn* residue, remnant, remaining. Exod. 
x. 5. Num. xxxi. 32. Josh. xii. 4, & al. freq. 
yin remainder, overplus, profit. Eccles. i. 3. 
ii. 11. As particles sn» and ny exceedingly 
more. Eccles. ii. 15. vii. 16. | With 1 follow- 
ing, more than. Esth. vi. 6. 

IV. sa2n non the redundance οἵ" the liver. 
Exod. xxix. 22, called Exod. xxix. 13. Lev. 
iii. 4, 10, 15, ταϑὶτ Sy mons the redundance or 
protuberance upon the liver. I am convinced 
by Bate, Crit. Heb. that these expressions 
must mean the gall-bladder, which, however, I 
think, was so named from its protruding or 
jutting out from the liver, to which it is an ap- 
pendage. If the great excellency of the bilious 
juice, and its importance to the well-being of 
the animal, together with its influence and in- 
strumentality in the passions, both concupisci- 
ble and irascible, be duly considered, we shall 
see the reason why the gall-bladder was espe~ 
cially ordered by God to be taken off and con- 
sumed on His altar. 

Der. Lat. iterum, itero, whence Eng. iterate, 
reiterate, &c. 


PLURILITERALS in*. 


ΠῚ See under mt IV. 
TNF See under p17 IIT. 
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Tuts letter is often prefixed to other words as 
a particle of similitude, like, as, ἂς. See 
under 112 VII. 

ΝΘ 

To mar, spoil. 
I. To mar, spoil. Spoken of land. oce. 2 K. 
iii. 19. And every good piece ye shall mar 
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(LXX axesuwosrs ye shall render useless) with 
stones ; ‘‘ though it doth not appear,” says Mr 
Harmer (Observations, vol. ii. p. 473), “ very 
easy to conceive how this was to be done to 
any purpose, and indeed without giving as 
much trouble, or more, to Israel to gather 
these stones, and carry them on their lands, as 
to the Moabites to gather them up again, and 
carry them off.” This ingenious writer there- 
fore proposes it to the consideration of the 
learned, whether the above text may not de- 
note a kind of national cxorsdssuos—an Ara- 
bian custom mentioned in the Digest. De ex- 
traord. Crimin. and which “ consisted in plac- 
ing stones in the grounds of those with whom 
they were at variance, as a warning that any 
person who dared to till that field should infalli- 
bly be slain.” And to this interpretation I was 
in the second edition of this work strongly in- 
clined, but now find myself obliged to abandon 
it, from remarking, that at the 25th verse it is 
written, that on every good piece of land every 
man cast his stone, 7x1 and filled it ; which 
surely must import much more than placing 
stones as a warning not to till it. It should, 
moreover, be carefully observed, that marring 
every good piece of land with stones was only a 
part of the mischief done to the Moabites. 
Comp. ver. 19, 25. Josephus, in relating this 
history, takes no notice of any thing like a 
σκοπελισμοος, but says, the confederate kings 
“ὁ ravaged the fields of the Moabites, xa: ηφα- 
νισᾶν πλήφουντες τῶν ἐκ τῶν χειμαρῥων λιθων, and 
marred them by filling them with the stones from 
the torrents, or gullies.” Ant. lib. ix. cap. 3, 
2 


11. In a Niph. sense, to be marred, corrupted, 
rot, as the flesh of a dead man. occ. Job xiv. 
22. 


111. 70 be ulcerated or sore, as the flesh by a 
wound. occ. Gen. xxxiy. 25. In Hiph. to 
make sore. occ. Ezek. xxviii. 24. Comp. Job 
v. 18. 

IV. To be sore, as the heart in sorrow. occ. 
Proy. xiv. 13. Comp. Ps. lxix. 30. In Hiph. 
to make thus sore, to exulcerate. occ. Ezek. xiii. 
22. Comp. Prov. iii. 12, where the LXX 
render 2x3) by καὶ μαστιγοι and scourgeth, cited 
by St Paul, Heb. xii. 6. As Ns. a1x2n, 
ΤΣ ΝΞ, AND soreness, exulceration of body or 
mind, grief. See Job 11. 13. xvi. 6. xxxiii. 19. 
Isa. li. 3. Ixv. 14. Jer, li. 8. 

TIND 
With a radical (see Ps. cix. 16. Dan. xi. 30), 
but mutable or omissible, 7. 

Tt occurs not as a VY. in Kal, but the ideal 
meaning seems to be, to bruise, break, beat, 
beat down. 

I. In Niph. to be beaten or broken to pieces, as 
wine-jars. occ. Isa. xvi. 7. Comp. σῶν II. 
under wrx. 

11. As a participial N. fem. nx>. spicery, 
«‘ such as is bruised or broken in a mortar.” 
Bate. LXX, ϑυμιαμα, incense. occ. Gen. 
xxxvii. 25. xliii. 11. 

III. To be beaten, as men. occ. Job xxx. 8. 
yx22 they are beaten or scourged out of the 
country. 

IV. To be broken, as the heart or spirit of man ; 
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so Montanus, contritum. occ. Ps. cix. 16. 
Prov. xv. 13. xvii. 22. xviii. 14. Comp. Dan. 
xi. 30; where the Vulg. percutietur, shall be 
smitten. In Hiph. to break, afflict. occ. Ezek. 
xiii. 22; where Montanus, conterere. 

Hence perhaps Gr. χώω, to grieve, vex. 

NS 
To pierce, penetrate. occ. Ps, xxii. 17, x2 
Piercing or the piercers of my hands and my 
feet ; for the word in this form may be con- 
sidered either as a N. mas. plur. in reg. or as 
a participle mas. plur. agreeing either with the 
preceding noun of multitude, my, or with 
oy, and put in regimine as the participle 
‘yt Gen. iii. 5, and others. Comp. Ps. xxxy. 
4, xxxiv. 6.* Thus it appears that the com- 
mon reading *)x> in this text is very defensi- 
ble. But Dr Kennicott in his Bible refers to 
three MSS. and two printed editions, besides 
the Complutensian, which read x> with the 
final ) ; and agreeably to this reading both the 
LXX and Vulg. render it as a verb, the 
former by wevtay they digged, and the latter by 
foderunt. So the Syriac version 1yi3 they 
penetrated, perforated.+ To pierce, penetrate, 
or the like, appears then to be the idea of the 
Heb. word ; and the prophecy was accordingly 
fulfilled when the hands and feet of our blessed 
Lord were pierced and nailed to the cross. 
Comp. Zech. xii. 10. Luke xxiv. 39, 40. 

I5f 

I. To be heavy, weighty. Job vi. 3. Asa N. 
t2a> weight, weighty. Prov. xxvii. 3. In Hiph. 
to make heavy, or weighty. Isa. xlvii. 6. 

11. To be weighty in a figurative sense, to be 
weighty or heavy in quantity, quality, greatness, 
multitude, honour, number, or riches. Also 
in a transitive sense, to make or regard us 
weighty, to honour. It is applied to a great 
variety of subjects. See inter al. Gen. xii. 10. 
xiii. 2. xviii. 20. 1. 9. Exod. ix. 3. 1 Sam. 
xxxi. 3. Exod. xx. 12. Isa. xxix. 13. xliii. 23, 
& al. freq. In Hith. to make oneself many or 
numerous. occ. Nah. iii. 15, twice. 

III. It implies difficulty or impediment. In 
Kal, to be dull, see with difficulty, as the eyes. 
So the LX X very happily εβαρυωπησαν. Gen. 
xlviii. 10. 700 be heavy, slow, or impeded, as 
the mouth or tongue of an ineloquent man. 
Exod. iv. 10.—or as that of a foreigner ap- 
pears to be. Ezek. iii. 5, 6. In Hiph. to make 
heavy, dull or stupid, as the ears. Isa. vi. 10.— 
as the heart or understanding. Exod. viii. 15, 
32. x..1. Comp. Exod. vii. 14. ix. 7. 

IV. Asa N. 125 and nap the liver of an ani- 
mal or man, from the specific weight of that 
bowel. <‘ So,” says Dr Taylor in his Con- 
cordance, “ the lungs, the lightest of the bow- 
els, are in our language called the lights.” 
Exod. xxix. 13. Prov. vii. 23. It is mention- 
ed as the seat of love and affection. Ps. xvi. 9, 
My heart is glad and 12> (with » inserted, 
but five of Dr Kennicott’s codices read it 
without) my liver 5a» rejoiceth. And so per- 
haps the word is used Gen. xlix. 6. (where 





* See the learned Mr Comings’ pices Heb, Text of 
the Old Testament Vindicated, p. 111. 

+ Comp. Walton, Prolegom. p. 92, col. i. 

t Welsh, y-cavad. 
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the Samaritan Pentateuch and eighteen of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices have 1135 with the > in- 
-serted, and the LX X render it +a trara μου 
my liver). Ps. xxx. 13. lvii. 9. evili. 9, That 
the ancient heathen likewise regarded the liver 
as the seat of the concupiscible passions may 
be seen in Horace, lib. 1, ode 13, lin. 4, ode 
25, lin. 15, and lib. iv. ode 1, lin. 12, and in 
the Notes of the Delphin edition. Comp. 
-Persius, Sat. v. lin. 129. Juvenal, Sat. vi. 
lin. 647. 
Ezek. xxi. 21, He looked in the liver—a well- 
‘known method of divination, afterwards much 
practised among the Greeks and Romans : the 
‘former of whom called it ἡπατοσκοσια the look- 
ing into the liver, which afterwards became a 
general word for divination by inspecting the 
entrails of sacrifices, because the liver was the 
first and principal bowel observed for this pur- 
pose.* The L.XX in the above cited passage 
of Ezek. have used the very term of art, ἧπα- 
τοσκοπησασθαι. 
VY. As a Ν. fem. mmas the heavy baggage, 
-impedimenta. So LXX βαροὸς, and French 
translation, le bagage. occ. J id xviii. 21. 
VI. As.a N. 25 and 125 glory. It plainly 
denotes some action of the light, or rather of 
the heavens, in irradiation; (see Isa. 1x. 1. 
Ixii. 2. Ixyi. 11. Ezek, xliii. 2, as the Greek 
dee is also used in the N. T. Luke ii. 9. ix. 
31. Acts xxii. 1]. 1 Cor. xv. 41, & al.) pro- 
perly, I apprehend, that action which gives 
weight or gravity to all material things. Comp. 
2 Cor. iv. 17. Τὸ illustrate this, I shall bor- 
row what appears to me an excellent passage 
from Mr Pike’s Philosophia Sacra, page 91, 
92. ‘ The gravitation or inclination of the 
earth and of the planets towards the sun, is 
thus plainly accounted for. Be pleased to re- 
_collect that, according to the scripture system, 
there is a continual flowing of the Light, or 
atoms from the sun, and of the spirit or masses 
[of gross air] to it; and that the heavens are 
finest at the centre, and grossest at the circum- 
ference ; and that they are finer the nearer to 
_the sun, and grosser the farther off from it, in 
a very regular proportion: + the necessary con- 
sequence of this is, that all the planets must 
gravitate or incline towards the sun, because 
' there is a prevailing pressure towards the 
centre. 
“ς Besides this, it is known, that the moon and 
_all earthly bodies gravitate towards the earth, 





* See more in Abp. Potter’s Antiquities of Greece, 
book ii. chap. xiv. 
- + To explain this, it is, E apprehend, necessary to be 
remembered, that in the annual course of the earth and 

Janets round the sun, the fineness of the ether is greatly 
increased by the reflection of the light from their orbs 
on that side which is turned towards the sun, as the 
grossness of the ether is also greatly increased on the 
other side by their intercepting the light, and so pre- 
venting its acting so powerfully as it does in other parts 
of the heavens equally distant from the sun: and, in- 
deed, were not other circumstances to be taken into the 
account, this prevailing pressure would drive the earth 
and planets into the sun. Fully to explain those other 
circumstances would lead me far beyond the bounds of 
a Lexicon; I therefore refer to those writers who have 
already done it with great clearness and force of reason- 
ing. See Mr Catcott’s Veteris et Vere Philosophie 
Principia, p. 6, &c. and Mr Speariran’s Enquiry after 
Philosophy and Theology, ch. it. 
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and that the satellites of Jupiter and the moons 
of Saturn gravitate towards the bodies of these 
planets respectively: which is thus produced 
by the heavens. The ethereal fluid, as has 
been proved, is a mixture of light and spirit, in 
continual commotion and struggle; so that 
some of the particles of the heavens in each 
part of space are moving one way, and some 
another, in ail directions ; so that those oppo- 
site motions resist and balance each other mu- 
tually. 18 therefore these motions are in any 
measure stopped in one direction, there will 
follow a pressure and inclination of the fluid 
in the contrary.. Now, then, any solid body 
placed in these conflicting ethers does actually 
stop some of the motions of the ether more 
than others ; for it obstructs most of the mo. 
tions that would otherwise have passed from 
the body outward all around it, and therefore 
the ether must have a prevailing pressure to- 
wards the body inward. This observation 
will hold equally true of the earth and moon, 
and of all the planets, both primary and se- 
condary, and ought therefore to be applied to 
them.” 

VII. mit naps the glory of Jehovah. 

Ist, That person of Jehovah who is called 451 
ΤΊΣΞ the King of Glory, or more literally, the 
King, the Glory, Ps. xxiv. 7, 9; and the Sun 
(wnaw Light) of Righteousness, the Effulgence 

Απαυγασμα) of the divine glory, the true Light, 
ce. See Hab. ii. 14. Isa. xl. ὦ, lx. 1, 2. 
Comp. Mal. iii. 20 or iv. 2. Heb. i. 3. John 

i. 4, 9. 

2dly, A supernatural visible appearance of fire, 
light or splendour, which showed Jehovah to be 
peculiarly present. See Exod. xxiv. 16, 17. 
xl. 34, 35. 1 K. viii. 11. Comp. Luke ii. 9. 
Acts xxii. 6, 11. xxvi. 13. This glory was 
sometimes in a human form, prefiguring the 
future incarnation of Jehovah, as for instance 
that over the cherubim. Ezek. i. 28. viii. 4. 
ix. 3. x. 4, 18. xi. 22, 23. Comp. ch. xliii. 2 
—5, xliv. Δὸν 

me) 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, +. 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to extinguish, quench, put 
out, as fire, a live coal, a lamp, or the like. 
See 2 Sam. xiv. 7. xxi. 17. 2 Chron. xxix. 7. 
Isa. xlii. 3. Also in Kal, to be extinguished 
or quenched, as fire, or ὅζο. See Isa. xxxiy. 10. 
Ixvi. 24. Jer. xvii. 27. Ezek. xx. 47, 48. 
Also, to go out, for want of supply or fuel. 
See Proy. xxvi. 30. Comp. Ley. vi. 12, 13. 
Prov. xxxi. 18. 

II. It is applied figuratively to what may be 
considered as burning or shininj, as to God’s 
wrath. 2 K. xxii. 17. Jer. iv. 4 vii. 20, & al. 
—to love or ardent affection. Cant. viii. 7.— 
to a glorious prince. Ezek. xxxii. 7. 
hal 
Occurs not as a VY. in Hebrew, but in Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Arabic, signifies, fo bind, enchain. 
&c. comp. ban. Hence, 

I. Asa N. 22 a chain, bond. oce. Ps. ey. 18. 
exlix. 8. 





* For farther satisfaction on these interesting sub- 
jects, see Mr Hutchinson’s Treatise, entitled, Glory or 
Gravity. 
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IL As a N. 5135 occ. 1 K. ix. 13, 5935 pox 
the land of Cabul, a name which Hiram gave 
to some cities of Galilee in disgust. Marius 
and others explain it from 52> a@ chain; but, 
as Bate * has observed, the reason they give 
for these cities being called so, because the clay 
held the foot as a chain, is, though far fetched, 

-weak and trifling. He therefore interprets the 
word as a compound of > like, as, and 215 
nothing ; and so signifying that those cities 
were worthless, next to nothing. But since it 
does not appear that 513 ever signifies nothing, 
we may perhaps with Michaelis (Supplem. p. 
1201) best render 5133 pox by “ terra obstricta, 
id est, debita, ex debito data, bond-land, land 
granted in discharge of a debt,” and consider 
this name as sarcastically imposed by Hiram, 
to express how ill Solomon had discharged his 
obligation to him. 

Der. Cable. 

ὉΞ53 

In Kal, to wash, cleanse by washing. Gen. xlix. 
11. Lev. xv. 17. In Niph. to be washed. It 
oceurs in the infinitive, ps2 Levit. xiii. 
55, 56. As a participial N. pa13 a fuller, 
one whose business it is to wash, cleanse, or 
scour cloths, &c. Isa. vii. 3, & al. As a par- 
ticipial N. mas. plur. p‘p220 washers, fullers. 
So LXX σλυνοόντῶν. occ. Mal. iii. 2. 

The Rev. Mr Pilkington in his Remarks upon 
several Passages of Scripture, &c. p. 137, 138, 
justly observes, that “in the Hebrew language 
there are two words to express the different 
hinds of washing ; and that they are always 
used with the strictest propriety: p22 to 
signify that kind of washing which pervades the 
substance of the thing washed, and cleanses it 
thoroughly ; and yr to express that kind of 
washing which only cleanses the surface of a 
substance, which the water cannot penetrate. 
The former is used Exod. xix. 10. Gen. xlix. 
11. Ley. xiii. 6,” and applied to washing 
clothes. The latter is met with Gen. xviil. 
4. xxiv. 32. Exod. ii. 5. Deut. xxi. 6,” and 
used for washing some part of the body. Comp. 
Lev. xiv. 8, 9. “ I must not omit to observe,” 
‘says my author, “that by a beautiful and 
strong metaphor David uses p> Ps. ΣΦ, 
or 4, 9; Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, 


and cleanse me from my sin—Wash me, and I 


shall be whiter than snow.” So in Jer. iv. 14, 
it is applied to the heart. 

I add, that there is a similar distinction in the 
+ Greek language; in which av is properly 
to wash the whole body—uara+, the hands and 
feet—and πλύνειν, the clothes. And accordingly 
the LX X never render the Heb. pad by λούω 
or ware, but constantly by πλύνω and axordAvvm, 
except in 2 K. xviii. 17. Isa. vii. 3. xxxvi. 2 ; 
where for the participial N. pa1> they use 
γναφευς OF κνάφευς a fuller. 

Der. > being transposed, the Saxon wascan, 
whence the Eng. wash, &c. Qu? ; 

yas 

Occurs not as a verb in Hebrew, but in Arabic 





* See his Reply to Dr Sharp’s 2d Part ou Berith, p. 
192, and his Enquiry into the Similitudes, &c. p. 214. 
+ Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon in Aso. 


signifies to stop, keep off, “ prohibuit—propul- 
savit.” Castell, whom see. As a N. yar a 
piece of defensive armour for the head, a helmet. 
1 Sam. xvii. 5. Isa. lix. 17, & al. 


Noha 

Denotes multiplicity, frequency, abundance. 

I. In Kal. to multiply. occ. Job xxxy. 16. So 
Vulg. multiplicat. As a N. “a5 copious, 
numerous, many, abundant,—of people. Isa. 
xvi. 14.—of waters, Isa. xvii. 12. Xxvili. 2.— 
of wind, Job viii. 2, How long (shall) the words 
of thy mouth (be) 35 ΤῊ “ἃ full or strong 
wind; that keeps blowing, repeating and mul- 
tiplying its blast ?” Bate. So Vulg. multiplex. 
—of God, Job xxxvi. 5, Behold God (is) “33 
abundant, and will not despise (any) 5) ΤΊΞ Ὑ 35 
abundant in strength of heart, i. e. in wisdom 
and (if the expression may be allowed) in mag- 
nanimity. See Scott, and comp. ch. ix. 4, ΧΙ. 
13.—of days or age, Job xv. 10. Abundant in 
wealth or power, miyhty. Job xxxiv. 24. Also, 
abundance, plenty, much. Job xxx. 25. Used 
as an adverb, abundantly. Job xxxiv. 17. As 
a N. syn2% abundance. oce. Job xxxvi, 31, He 
giveth food >s32» in abundance. 

Hence the Cabiri (the three mighty gods, divos 
potentes as Varro and Tertullian explain the 
term) of the Samothracians may have had 
their name.* Or else, if the a be radical, 
Cabiri may be considered as a compound of 5 
like, and sya the mighty ones (which see under 
sax IL) and so denoting the representative 
images ; as Heb. 1193 from 5, and 5} 7 

Hence also either by transposition or inserting 
r the Latin ereber frequent, crebro frequently, 
often, &c. Eng. crebrous. 

Il As aN. 4200 a grate, of network, so call- 
ed from its numerous holes or openings. See 
Exod. xxii. 4. xxxvili. 4. . 

IIL AsaN. fem. 52 ἃ sieve or searse for 
the same reason. occ. Amos ix, 9. 

Hence Latin cribrum a sieve. 

IV. AsaN. wa a kind of network. oce. ἢ 
Sam. xix. 13, 16, And she put “33 ΤΙΝ the 
network of goat's hair ὙΦ ΝΎ before tts (the 
teraphim’s) pillows. Observe, that in the for- 
mer verse four of Dr Kennicott’s codices, and 
the latter six, read ynwxin. The a5 here 
mentioned seems to have been a kind of mos- 
quito-net, which, says Dr Shaw,} is “ a close 
curtain of gauze of fine linen, used, all over the 
East, by people of better fashion, to keep out the 
flies.” And that they had such anciently can- 
not be doubted. ‘Thus when Judith had be- 
headed Holofernes in his bed, she pulled down 
the mosquito-net (ro κωνωπειον from κωνωψ ἃ 
gnat or musquito) wherein he did lie in his drun- 
henness, from the pillars. See Judith xiii. 9, 
15. 

So Horace, speaking of the Roman soldiers 
serving under Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, 
Epod ix. lin. 15, 








* See Bochart, vol. i. 394, &c.; Boyse’s Pantheon, 2d 
edit. p. 153; Selden de Diis Syris, p. 212, 284; Stilling- 
fleet, Orig, Sacr. book iii. ch. iv. § 14, : 

+ See Cooke’s Enquiry into Patriarchal and Druidical 
| ων τοῦ &e. p. 





. 5A, 
ravels, p. 221, 2d edit. 


was 


Interque signa (turpe!) militaria 
Sol aspicit conopeum. 
Amidst the Roman eagles Sol survey’d 
(O shame ἢ) the Egyptian canopy display’d. 
RANCIS. 


Asa N. ἼΞΞ nearly the same. occ. 2 Kings 
viii. 15. “«« Something of the gauze kind 
which the water thickened so that it suffocated 
him.” Bate’s note in his New and Literal 
Translation, &c. Comp. Harmer’s Observa- 
tions, vol. iv. p. 405—411. 

V. Asa N. fem. in reg. no3> joined with yx. 

‘ oce.. Gen. χχχν. 16. xlviii. 7, 2 Kings v. 19. 
It is rendered, a little way or a little piece of 
ground, but rather means a good way, or some 
distance. And accordingly, from the best 
* modern accounts, JRachael’s monument 
(Gen. xxxv. 16.) appears to have been half 
way between Jerusalem and Bethlehem, or 
about three miles from the latter. 

VI. Asa particle 425 denotes a considerable 
length of time, a good while, as we say, past or 
to come. It occurs.only in the Book of Eccle- 
siastes ; let us go through the passages, Hccles. 
i. 10, Jt hath been a long while ago. iii. 15, 
What is (now) xi 732 it (hath been) a good 
while ago, and what (is) to be mm 25 hath 
been a good while ago. vi. 10, That which hath 
been 42> a good while ago, its name is named. 
ix. 6, is long ago, some time since, perished, 
ver. 7, for God hath already, some time since, 
accepted thy works. 

VII. In composition, 

1. sa>w who long ago, or some time since.— 
oce. Eccles. iv. 2. 

2. sa2w2a, (compounded like paw) of 5 in, wy 
that, and 415 a long while. In that (or for as 
much as) in the process of days to come, all is 

forgotten. occ. Kecl. ii. 16. 


Wad . 

I. In Kal, to subdue, subject. Gen. i. 28. 2 Sam. 
viii. 11. 2 Chron. xxviii. 10, & ἃ]. In Gen. 
i. 28, the Samaritan Pentateuch and seven- 
teen of Dr Kennicott’s codices read was. 
In Niph. to be subdued, subjected. Num. xxxii. 
22. Neh. v. 5, & al. In Hiph. to bring into sub- 

ror Jer. xxxiv. 1]. 

I. In Kal, to humble, force, ravish. occ. Esth. 
vii. 8. 

1Π. As a N. wap q. d..subjectum pedum, a 
footstool. So Vulg. scabellum. oce. 2 Chron. 
ix. 18. 

IV. AsaN. wap a furnace, properly, I appre- 
hend, a lime-hiln, wherein stones are subdued 
by the force of fire toa yielding friable sub- 
stance. occ. Gen. xix. 28. Exod. ix. 8, 10. 
xix. 18, 

V. Asa N. woo, fem. mwap, plur. o»wa5 and 
nwa> or (as a number of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices read in Gen. xxi.) miwa> a lamb, male 
and female, from their remarkably meek and 
submissive temper. See Exod. xxix. 38, 39. 
2 Sam. xii. 3, 4, 6. Gen. xxi. 28—30. Jer. 
- a ; on which last cited text, see under 45x 








* See Hasselquist’s Voyages, p. 143; and Maundrell’s 
Journey, Wednesday, March 31. 
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ΤΊΓΞ 


1D 

Occurs not as a verb in Hebrew, but from the 
use of this word in Arabic er Castell under 
15) and the things to which it is applied in 
Hebrew, the idea seems to be, to propel, shoot, 
dart forth, or the like. 

I, Asa N. Δ a kind of vessel, whence water 
or liquor is shot out or emptied into another, a 
pitcher. Gen. xxiv. 20, & al. Τὸ illustrate, 1 
K. xvii. 12, Harmer, Observations, vol. i. p. 
277, &c. remarks from Norden, Sandys, and 
Chardin, that in Egypt and Palestine they still 
keep their corn, to preserve it from worms and 
insects, in earthen jars, as 01> plainly signifies, 
Jud. vii. 16, 19, 20. The women also in those 
countries still use earthen jars to carry water 
in, as Gen. xxiy. 14, 15. Comp. Observations, 
vol. iv. p. 479. 

On Eccles. xii. 6, comp. 5252 IV. under 5a. 
To which I shall in this place only add that 
Plato (in Zimeo, quoted by Longinus De 
Sublim. sect. xxxii.) in like manner calls the 
heart ΠΗΓῊΝ gov ΠΕΡΙΦΕΡΟΜΈΝΟΥ σῴῷοδρως 
αἱμασος, the fountain of the briskly circulating 
blood ;” and that Un is the very word which 
the LX X use, in the text just referred to, for 
the Heb. "13. And for proof that the cireu- 
lation of the blood was known to other ancients, 
besides Plato, particularly to Hippocrates, I 
refer to the learned Dutens, Enquiry, &ce. 
Part III. ch. iii. 

Hence Greek xaos, and Latin cadus, ajar or 
jug to keep wine in. 

II. Asa N. τὸ sudden or violent ruin or fall. 
Symmachus rrwow a fall. occ. Job xxi. 20. 
111. As a N. pws a kind of short spear, or 
javelin, which was thrown or darted at the ene- 
my, Josh. viii. 18, & al. It is evident that 
this word signifies neither the larger spear nor 
the shield; because it is distinguished from 
both. See 1 Sam. xvii. 6, 41, 45. Job xxxix, 

23. 

39 Hence as a N. mas. plur. in reg. *ty1> 
sparks or flashes of fire darting forth. occ. Job 
xli. 10 or 19. 

213 some kind of precious stones, so called from - 
its sparkling or flashing, perhaps the pyropus, of 
which Oyid, Metam. lib. ii. lin. 2, 

flammasque imitante pyropo. 


oce. Isa. liv. 12. Ezek. xxvii. 16. 

Der. Lat. cado, to fall, whence cadence, case, 
casual, occasion, accident, &c. &c. 

3275 Chald. 

It occurs not as a verb in the Bible, but often 
in the targums in the same sense as the Heb. 
515 to fail, deceive, from which it is corrupted. 
AsaN. fem. 77219 failing, deceitful. occ. Dan. 
ii. 9. 

VID 
Occurs not as a verb in Hebrew, but in Arabic 
denotes, to be turbid, agitated (see Castell), 
which seems nearly the idea of the Hebrew 
word; for hence as a N. 3y1°> military tumult, 
an attack, onset, charge. Once, Job xv. 24. . 
ee) 

With a radical, but mutable or pmissible, 
final. 

It denotes restriction, constriction, or the like. 
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I. To restrain, repress. 1 Sam. iii. 13, xd» 
D3 i> and he did not restrain (or, laid no re- 
straint upon) them. Applied to the leprosy, 
imit3, stopped or restrained from spreading. 
Lev. xiii. 6, 28, & al. Ezek. xxi. 7 or 12, 
mm 5D mn and every breath shall be retain- 
ed or restrained. In grief men naturally re- 
tain their breath longer than at other times, 
and sighing is only a “ violent and audible 
emission of breath, which has been long re- 
strained.” Johnson. Comp. ver 6 or 1], and 
Isa. Ixi. 3. As a N. mm a restriction or 
repairing. Nah. iii. 19. 

II. To shrink, contract, as the eyes of old per- 
sons do, by the wasting of the humours, whence 
their eyes become less transparent, and their 
form more flat; so that fewer rays of light are 
transmitted, and the images of external objects 
are more confusedly painted on the refina, 
whence the sight of persons advanced in age is 
both obscure and confused. Gen. xxvii. 1, And 
his eyes NNW TDN were contracted from see- 
ing, 1. 6. 80 shrunk that he could not see per- 
fectly. Comp. Deut. xxxiv. 7. 1 Sam. iii. 2. 
Zech. xi. 17. It is evident even to common 
observation, that great sorrow and weeping 
will have nearly the same effect on the eyes as 
old age. See Job xvii.7. Comp. Ps. vi. 8. 
xxxi. 10. 

III. It is applied to smoking flax, or a smoking 
wick, where the fire is restrained from break- 
ing out. Isa. xli. 3, paaD% xd [ΠῚ ΠΣ ΒῚ and 
the smoking flax shall he not quench. So 
LXX κασνίξομενον and Vulg. fumigans. An 
ingenious writer speaking of fire says, “ It 
smokes by carrying off the watery and other 
particles which it is capable of raising, and 
among which it is enveloped, being in too little 
quantity to encompass and overpower them so 
far as to strike immediately against the body 
of the light.” And again, “ The brightness 
(of fire) ceases, when the aqueous particles are 
too abundant, and when the fire inclosed within 
the masses of smoke it drives away, does no 
longer act immediately on the body of light.” 
Nature Displayed, vol. iv. p. 161, 162, small 
Eng. edit. 

IV. To be languid, dull, hebescere. occ. Isa. 
xlii. 4; where it seems to allude to the sense 
of mim> in the immediately preceding verse ; 


accordingly the LXX render py xd by}. 


avarauryes he shall shine: and Montanus by 
non caligabit, he shall not be dim. 

V. As pronoun suflixes, restraining or limiting 
the discourse or subject to the person or per- 
sons addressed ; 5 and 15 mas. 5 and "5 fem. 
thee after a V. thine aftera N. So plur. mas. 
D2, fem. 15 and m2> you or your, freq. oce. Ὁ 
is also used for fem. Ruth. i. 9, 11, 13. 2 
Sam. i. 24. 

VI. > a particle of restriction or limitation of 
manner, place, or time. 

1.~ Thus, in this manner. Gen. xxxii. 5, & al. 
freq. Comp. Jer. xxiii. 29. 

723, repeated, in this and that manner, 1 Kings 
xxii. 20. 

123 according to this manner, exactly in this man- 
ner, Num. viii. 26. xi. 15, & al. freq. 
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With w (for wx) prefixed, 7>>w which so. Ps. 
cxlivy. 15. Also, because, or that, so. Cant. 


ν. 9. 

2. Here, in this place. Gen. xxxi. 37. 

Repeated -1731 m5 here and there, this way and 
that. Exod. ii. 12. comp. Num. xi. 31. xxiii. 
15: 

tt> ‘ty unto such a place, yonder. Gen. xxii. 5. 

Repeated γ᾽ tyr > ty here and there, on this 
and that side, French translation, de tous cétés, 
on all sides. oce. 1 Kings xviii. 45. 

3. Of time, > Wy unto this time, hitherto. Ex. 
vii. 16. Hence, 

VII. By abbreviation, as 3 from 7a, » from 
ἸῺ» > a particle of restriction to a particular 
manner, quantity, place, or time. 

1. Of manner. As, like as. Ps. i. 3, & al. freq. 
according to. Gen. i. 26. 

2. Of number or quantity. About. Exod. xii. 
37. Ruth ii. 17. 

3. Of place. About, as it were. Num. xi. 31. 

4. Of time. About. Exod. xi. 4. Josh. x. 13. 
When, at the time that. Deut. xxiy. 13. Exod. 
xxxi. 18, & al. freq. 

5. 3 repeated denotes likeness of condition, 
state, or &c. between two. Gen. xviii. 25, 
pwr> p'tx> rn and the righteous shall be as 
the wicked. Lev. xxiv. 16, And all the congre- 
gation shall certainly stone him mMIND “3D 
as well the stranger, as he that is born in the 
land. Comp. 1 Kings xxii. 4. Isa. xxiv, 2. 
VIII. s> Martinius, in his Lexicon Etymolog. 
in QUIA, deduces this particle “ from 5 ae- 
cording to, as, denoting the agreement of cause 
and effect ;” but it seems more accurate to say, 
that "5 is a particle derived from 7712 to restrain, 
and denotes restriction or limitation, particular- 
ly of fact, cause, effect, and time. 

1. Conjunctive. That, defining the fact, Gen. 
i, 4. Esth. iii. 5. 1 Sam. xiv. 22, & al. 

2. Affirmative. Surely, certainly. Psal. exviii. 
10—12. Isa. vii. 9. Lam. iv. 18, & al. 

3. Yea, imo, quin imo. 2 Sam. xiii. 15. Isa. v. 
10. xxxii. 13. Jer. xvi. 5. Lam. i. 10. 

4. Causal. Because, for. Lat. quia. Exod. 
xvili. 1]. Num. xi. 13. Deut. ii. 19. : 

5. Illative. Therefore, for that reason. Psal. 
exvi. 10. Comp. 1 Sam. ii. 25. Isa. liv. 14. 
Jer. xviii. 12. 

6. Of time. When. Exod. iii. 21. Jud. xvi. 
16. 1 Sam. xiv. 29. Jobi. 5. So Num. xxii. 
22, x77 JI “5 ~when or as he (was) going, 
which is the literal rendering, and clears the 
text. 

7 But. Exod. xvi. 8, & al. The restrictive 
sense here is evident. Compare. Deut. xi. 7. 
Ruthi. 10. 1 Sam. x. 19. Zech. x. 3. 

8. It is often used in interrogations, but not so 
as always to exclude one or other of the pre- 
ceding senses. See | Sam. xxiv. 20. 2 Kings 
xviii. 34. Isa. xxix. 16. xxxvi. 19. 

9. The Lexicons render this particle though, al- 
though. But in those passages, where it is 
supposed to have this sense, and which do not 
come under one of the foregoing meanings, the 
expressions seem elliptical, and "5 may be reti- 
dered for, or because. Thus Josh. xvii. 18, 
Thou shalt drive out the Canaanite, "3 though 


bmp 


(0%; this I particularly promise, because) he 

hath chariots of iron, though (because) he is 
strong. Comp. Gen, xlvii. 15. xlviii. 14. Ex. 
xiii. 17. xxxiv. 9. 

DTD Chald. 

The same as the Heb. 52» to be able, capable. 
occ, Dan. ii. 26. iv. 15. v. 8, 15 

WD 

In Arabic signifies to minister, particularly in 
the priest’s office, and as a N. ἸΤΝ 5 an admi- 
nistrator or manager of another’s business. 


I. To minister, or officiate in the priest’s office. 


Exod. xxviii. 1, & al. freq. Asa N. 115 a 

priest, whether of the only true. Gen. xiv. 18. 
Exod. ii. 16. xxix. 30. xxxk 10, & al. freq.— 
or of false gods. 2 Ki. x. 11, 19. xi. 18. 2 
Chron. xiii. 9. Amos vii. 10. Zeph. i. 4. As 
a N. fem. 27> priesthood, or priest's office. 
Exod. xxix. 9, & al. 

Hence Koms or Kons the name, according to 
Hesychius, of the priest of the Cabiri. See 
under 435 I. 

II. As a-V. formed from the N. occ. Isa. 1xi. 
10.—as a bridegroom 4x» y7>* ““ decketh him- 
self with a priestly crown.” Bp. Lowth, 
whom see. Comp. Exod. xxviii. 40, Aquila’s 
Version ὡς νυρμῷιον ἱερωτευομέενον στεφάνῳ Comes 
very near to the Hebrew. Comp. under jvy 


III. As a N. 115 is used for a great officer ina 
king’s court, from his duty of ministering in 
civil affairs. See 2 Sam. viii. 18. (comp. 1 
Chron. xviii. 16.) 2 Sam. xx. 26. 1 Ki. iv. 5. 
Job xii. 19. 

Hence Greek κόνεω to minister, whence dexo- 
νεῶν διακονος, and Eng. deacon. 

mM 

With both the 5 and nm radical, but the former 
mutable, and the latter mutable or omissible, 
as in Ww. 

I. 70 burn, scorch, as fire. It occursin a Niph. 
sense, to be burned, Prov. vi. 28. Isa. xliii. 2. 
As Ns. “5 (formed as ‘y from my, "7 from 
imw) a burning, scorching, as by the sun, “a 
sun-burnt skin.” Bp. Lowth. occ. Isa. iii. 24. 
Michaelis (Supplement. ad Lex. p. 1226.) 
takes "5 fora N. in the sense of a burning, 
conflagration. Num. xiv. 22, When there shull 
be "5 a conflagration, (it shall be) to consume 
Kin, i. 6. the Kenite. Fem. p> a burn, Exod. 
xxi. 25. yD) and in reg. ΓΞ a@ burning, as 
of fire. Lev. xiii. 24, 25, 28; where it is ap- 
plied to the leprosy. 

II. Asa N. 75 for yn, as ‘> for 41>. occ. 
Amos v. 26, But ye have borne the tabernacles 
of your Moloch, o>79xX 3319 DD 5} PWD NN) 
and the Chiun of your images, the star, shine 
or glory, of your Aleim, which ye made to your- 
selves. Here it is manifest that 1155 is equiva- 
lent to 2315. Accordingly the LX Χ in their 
translation entirely omit ;>, and only retain 
a>15, which they render τὸ ἄστρον the star. 
ΤῸ5 therefore ought rather to be referred to 
this root ma to burn, than to 13 to esta- 
blish. But what does 71} more distinctly 
signify? If we recollect that the cherubim 
were at their original institution, Gen. iii. 
24, attended by nosAnnnm sant und nx 
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the flame of pine turning upon itself, and in like 
manner at their exhibition to Ezekiel, chap. i. 
4, by a great cloud, and nnponn wx a fire in- 
folding itself; that the divine appearances un- 
der the Old Testament were generally in fire, 
ugh, or glory surrounded with a cloud ; that 
ehovah promised to meet with Moses and to 
commune with him, from above the mercy- seat, 
Srom between the two cherubim, Exod. xxv. 22. 
Sno Num. vii. 89.) ; and that he says to 
oses, Lev. xvi. 2, I will APPEAR in the 
cloud upon the mercy-seat ; andif to all this we 
add that St Paul, Heb. ix. 5. expressly styles 
the cherubim, the cherubim of glory, it will be 
evident that the cherubim in the Holy of Ho- 
lies of the tabernacle, and no doubt of Solo- 
mon’s temple likewise, (see 1 K. viii. 10, 
11.) were constantly attended by a supernatu. 
ral light or glory, Jehovah thus miraculously 
attesting his presence with his own divinely 
instituted emblems. And as the idolaters 
could not procure this supernatural glory to 
their images, no wonder they endeavoured to 
imitate it as well as they could by the splen- 
dour of burnished metal, gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stunes,—stones of fire, as they are called, 
Ezek. xxviii. 16. And since in Amos the 
idolaters are said to have borne the y> of their 
images, that word may denote either some glo- 
rious, resplendent seat, or throne, 


(Clara micante auro, flammasque imitante pyropo. 
With shining gold and flaming pyrope bright.) 


whereon their idols were placed and occasion- 
ally carried in procession. (Comp. under 4p 
I.) Or else it may signify the lustre of their 
idols themselves shining with gold and precious 
stones. So Diodorus Sic. lib. xvii. speaking 
of the image of Jupiter Ammon, which was 
perhaps one of the most ancient idols in the 
world, says ro δὲ σὸν Siov ἕοανον ex σμαῤαγ- 
Dov καὶ λιθων ἄλλων περιέχεται, the image of that 
god is set round with emeralds and other gems:” 
111. Chald. Asa N. mas. plur. > windows, 
which admit the heat. oce. Dan. vi. 10 or 11. 
The noun occurs singular in the same sense 
in the Chaldee Targum on Zeph. ii. 14. 
The above-quoted are all the passages of the 
_ Bible, wherein the root is found. 
Hence Gr. καίω, xavew to burn, and Eng. caus- 
tic, cautery. 
aid 
I. In Kal, intransitively, fo fail in a natural 
sense, and so balk one’s expectation. Isa. lyiii. 
11, α spring of water, whose waters ya1>* xd 
fail not, or will not failk So LXX cZeaszey, 
and Vulg. deficient. Comp. Jer. xy. 18. 
II. To fail ina moral sense, and so deceive, 
Num. xxiii. 19, 2 Ki.iv. 16. Hab. ii. 3. Proy. 
xiv. 5. In Niph. to be made to fail. Job xii. 1 
or 9. Prov. xxx. 6; where our translation, be 
found a liar, which comes to the same sense ; 
“«¢ be cast on trial,” Bate. Job xxxiv. 6, In my 
judgment or in my being judged, ΔῚΣ I am 
made to fail, i. e. unjustly, or as Schultens, 
contrary to my right I am cast, causdé cado, 
damnor. In Hiph. to cause to fail, convict of 
falsehood. Job xxiv. 25. As a N. 515 what 


WW 


fails or will fail, and so deceive, a lie in this 
view, Ps. iv. 3; where it is joined with ps 
emptiness. Ps. lxii. 10, where it is joined with 
ban vanity. Ps. exvi. 11, Prov. vi. 19. xiv. 5, 
& al. freq. Comp. Ezek. xiii. 6,8. Asa N. 
ΞῚΣΝ a failer, deceiver. occ. Mic. i. 14. Jer. 
xv. 18, Wilt thou be unto me as a deceiver, (as) 
waters which are not constant? In which pas- 
sages, perhaps, as the learned * Michaelis has 
observed, the very meaning of a1>x may be a 
spring whose waters sometimes fail. Comp. Isa. 
lyiii. 11, above, and Job vi. 15—17. 

VW 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the idea ap- 
pears to be nearly the same as that of the 
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not in the Complutensian, nor in more than 
thirty of Dr Kennicott’s codices. 

IL Asa N. n> @ species of lizard well known 
in the East, and called by the Arabs alwarlo, 
or, corruptedly from them, warral or guaril, 
and so remarkable for its vigour in destroying 
serpents and dhabs (another species of lizards) 
that the Arabs have many proverbs taken from 
these its qualities. It may be worth adding, 
that the V. mp in Arabic signifies, fo over- 
come in wat. See Bochart, vol. ii.'1069, &c. 
and Dr Shaw’s Travels, p. 178, 438, 2d edit. 
oce. Ley. xi. 30. 

Hence Greek xxvs strength, vigour, and κικυω 
to be strong, vigorous. Lat. queo, to be able. 


Arabic \p> probably corrupted from it, name- | TTT5 


ly, to break or break through with force and 
violence. See Castell’s Lexicon under 25; 
and Schultens on Prov. xi. 17. Hence, 

Asa N. with a formative x, ὝΣΝ violent, out- 
rageous, breaking through all restraint or oppo- 
sition. It is applied to the poison of asps, 
Deut. xxxii. 33; where the LX X avaros, and 
Vulg. insanabile, incurable—to a man of in- 
trepid courage. Job xli. 2 οὐ 10. (So x23 
in Syriac is a soldier or trooper.)—to an im- 


placable enemy. Job xxx. 21.—to breaking Ὁ 


through the ties of natural affection. Lam. iv. 
3. comp. ver. 10, and ch. ii. 20. As a N. 
(formed like +21 with an initial x and a final +) 
‘ymax nearly the same. Proy. v. 9. xi. 17. 
xii, 10. xvii. 11. Isa. xiii. 9. Jer. xxx. 14. vi. 
23. 1. 42. Observe, that in the two last cited 
passages of Jeremiah, the LX X, by rendering 
it srapos viclent, fierce, precipitate, have given 
nearly the idea of the Heb. word; and that in 
Isa. xiii. 9, (where see Vitringa) Prov. xii. 10. 
Jer. 1. 42, 5x is used as a substantive, atro- 
city, cruelty. Had the word in the two last 
texts been an adjective, it should have been 
ovrpx. As a N. fem. plur. ΓΟ ΩΝ violent 
impulses breaking through all restraints. occ. 
Proy. xxvii. 4, (There are) the impetuosities, 
gusts of anger, and the inundation of wrath. 
The above cited are all the passages of the 
Bible wherein the root occurs. 

TTD 
To be strong, vigorous, firm. It occurs not, 
however, as a V. in Heb. but hence, 

I. As a N. n> strength, vigour, as of man, 
Gen. xxxi. 6. Deut. viii. 18. Jud. xvi. freq. 
1 Sam. xxviii. 20, 22.—of a horse. Job xxxix. 
21.—of the ground in vegetation, Gen. iv. 12. 
comp. Job xxxi. 39.—of God. Exod. ix. 16. 
xv. 6, & al. freq. Ability, of wealth. Ezra ii. 
69. Firmness, as of stones. Job vi. 12. 
Strength, of constitution. Ezra x. 13. It seems 
once used for the body itself considered as 
vigorous and abounding in moisture. Corpus 
‘solidum et succi plenum. occ. Ps. xxii. 16, 
My n> is dried up like a potsherd, 

My flesh, its vital moisture drain’d, 
Dry as the clay-form’d vase appears. 
MERRICK. 


This N. is once, namely, Dan. xi. 6, spelled 
with ἃ Ἵ inserted, m2, 1n many editions, but 





* Lowth’s Prelections, p. 276, 296, edit. Gotting. 


I. In Kal and Hiph. to take off or away, to re- 
move, ἃ medio tollere, delere. Symmachus, in 
Ps. Ixxxili. 5, adavess roimowuey, let us remove 
out of sight. Exod. xxiii. 23. 1 K. xiii. 34. 2 
Chron. xxxii. 21. Zech. xi. 8. In Niph. ἕο 
be taken off. Exod. ix. 15. Job iv. 7%. 

Il. To take away, take out of sight, conceal or 
hide. Gen. xlvii. 18. Josh. vii. 19. 1 Sam. 1]. 

17, 18. In Niph. to be hidden. Ps. exxxix. 15. 

Comp. Zech. xi. 9, 16. 

TD 

To colour, paint, tinge. Once, Ezek. xxiii. 40 ; 
where J shovel speaks of Israel and Judah 
under the emblem of a whorish woman, 
(comp. 2 K. ix. 30.) ὍΣ») norm> thou didst 
colour thy eyes. Vulg. circumlinisti stibio ocu- 
los tuos, thou didst paint round thine eyes with 
stibium or lead-ore; but the LXX coming 
still nearer to the Hebrew, erriBiZov τους οφθαλ-- 
μου; σου thou didst paint thy eyes with stibium. 
As for the manner of doing this, see under 
yp Il. 

Sandys, Travels, p. 35, speaking both of the 
Turkish and Grecian women, long ago ob- 
served, that ““ They put between the eye-lids 
and the eyes a certain black powder, with a 
fine long pencil, made of a mineral brought 
from the kingdom of Fez, and called al-cohole, 
which by the not disgraceful staining of the 
lids do better set forth the whiteness of the 
eye.” Dr Shaw * says that the Moors to this 
day call the powder of lead-ore, with which the 
ladies tinge their eye-lids, al kahol. And so 
Niebuhr,+ speaking of the women in Arabia 
Felix: ‘“ Elles se peignent jusques aux bords | 
des paupieéres en notre avec la mine de plomb 
preparée, nommée kichhel. They paint even 
the edges of their eyelids black with lead-ore 
prepared, which is called kochhel.” But I ap- 
prehend that the Heb. verb Srna itself properly 
signifies to tinge or colour in general, and that 
the Arabs called the /ead-ore 5m, from its fit- 
ness for, and application to, this purpose. 
Thus Savary (Lettre xi. sur l’ Egypte, p. 131, 
note) tells us, “ Le cohel est une preparation 
d’etain brulé avec de la noix de galles, dont les 
femmes 'Turques se servent pour se noircir, et 
s’'alonger les sourcils.” Cohel is a preparation 
of burnt tin with gall nuts, which the Turkish 
women use for blackening and lengthening 








* Travels, p. 229, 2d edit. 
+ Deseription De l’ Arabie, p. 58. 
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their eye-brows. And so the Chaldee Tar- 
gum, agreeable to the Heb. does not use the 
V. 5m by itself to express tinging with lead- 
ore, but both in 2 K. ix. 30, and Jer. iv. 30, 
adds x't1x3 to express the mineral paint made 
use of. 

Der. Lat. color, Eng. colour. Also, coal. Qu? 

wird 

I. In Kal, to fail, be deficient in substance. Ps. 
εἶχ. 24, My flesh yaw wr> faileth of fatness, 
(Eng. translat.) or wasteth (being) without 
fatness. (Comp. Isa. xvii. 4.) Hos. ix. 2, The 
new wine shall fail in it, i. 6. in the Lord’s 
land, expressed next verse. Hab. iii. 17, The 
produce of the olive fail. 

II. In Kal, to fail, be deficient in truth or vera- 
city, to lie. Gen. xviii. 15. Lev. vi. 2. xix. 11. 
To belie. Job xvi. 8, And swrm> he that belieth 
me riseth up against me. So Symmachus 
xara evoouevos. See Scott. Asa N. πὸ a 
JSailure in truth, a lie. Ps, lix. 13. Hos. vii. 3, 


III. In Kal, with 5 and a noun or pronoun 
following. 700 fail with regard to another, and 
that, whether in point of permanency and 
courage, as Deut. xxxiii. 29. Ps. xviii. 45. 
Ixyi. 3, Ixxxi. 16 (So in Hith. 2 Sam. xxii. 
45,)—or of duty, as Job xxxi. 28. 

IV. With 3 anda N. or pron. following, to 
fail another, in respect of support or acknow- 
ledgment, Job viii. 18, 13 wn> 1 Then it will 
fail him, (saying) I have not seen him; or of 
duty, Josh. xxiv. 27, Lest ye fail with regard 
to your Aleim. Comp. Isa. lix. 13. Jer. v. 
12. In this latter sense it is used absolutely. 
Prov. xxx. 9. So Isa. xxx. 9, own Ὁ55 
failing children. 

In seyeral of the above cited passages it is ren- 
dered to deny, but does not appear ever to have 
strictly this meaning. 

Der. Latin cesso, Eng. cessation, cease. Also, 
Lat. cassus yoid, empty, casso to make void, 
‘French casser, and Eng. to quash, cashier. 

Ξ See under md VIII. and pz I. 

255 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 3555 
signifies to glister, glitter, shine; and asa N. 
any glittering thing, but generally a round one. 
See Castell. 

I. As a N. 3393 something glittering or shining. 
occ. Amos vy. 26; where Ὁ ΤῸΝ aD > the 
shine of your Aleim is plainly synonymous with 
pono“ yD the chiun of your images, and 
means, I apprehend, that artificial glory of 
gold and precious stones, with which the idola- 
ters dignified their images. Comp. y> under 
mis 11. 

li. As a N. a star, i. 6. the orb or body of a 
Jixed star or planet. Gen. i. 16; where "3 915 
are joined with the greater and lesser 7x1 or 
instruments of light, i. e. with the orbs of the 
sun and moon. Gen. xv. 5, Look now toward 
heaven, and number the stars, plainly the orbs. 
Comp. Jud. ν. 20. Isa. xiv. 13. Obad. ver. 
4. Job xxy. 5. xxviii. 7, When p12 "3315 the 
morning stars sang together, i. e. the holy an- 
gels, glorious and shining like the morning star. 
Comp. 1 K. xxii. 19, Dan. xii. 3. 1 Cor. xv. 
41. Luke xx. 36, 





III. And most generally as a N. a star, i. 6. 
the stream or flux of light from the orb of a 
fixed star or planet. Thus the p»2>1> are very 
frequently joined with wnw and my the solar 
and lunar light, as Ps. exxxvi. 7—9. exlviii. 3. 
Jer, xxxi. 35. Ezek. xxxii. 7. Joel ii. 10; and 
all these Jehovah is said, Deut. iy. 19, to have 
pom divided or portioned out to all nations un- 
der the heavens ; “ which expression,” as an ex- 
cellent writer observes, “ though it is not with 
any propriety applicable to the bodies of the 
sun, moon, and stars, is literally true of the 
fluxes or streams of light from them.” So the 
Ὁ" 5:33. as well as the wnw or solar light, are 
said nxvx to come forth, namely, in the evening, 
Neh. iv. 21; and Eliphaz in Job xxii. 12, the 
more accurately to define the orbs or bodies of 
the stars, calls them Ὁ" 335 wx the head of 
the stellar fluzes. 

The "3512, whether planets or fixed stars, 
were ordained by God to govern and enlighten ἡ 
the night. See Ps. exxxvi. 9. Jer. xxxi. 35. 
And the modern philosopher, who imagines 
the moon and planets to be inhabited worlds, 
and the fixed stars, suns to other systems, may, 
perhaps, find enough to awaken him from this 
amusing, but delusive * dream, in the excellent 
Mr Baker's Reflections on Learning, ch. viii. 
(comp. Keill’s Astronomy, sect. x. towards 
the end) or in the learned Catcott on the Cre- 
ation, p. 20, &c. 

That infamous Jewish impostor, Bar Cocab, 
or, as the Romans called him, Barchochebas, 
in the reign of the Emperor Adrian, assumed 
this pompous title, 2319 42 Son of a Star, 
from Num. xxiv. 17, as if he were the Star 
out of Jacob; but this false Messiah was de- 
stroyed by the emperor’s general Julius Se- 
verus, with an almost incredible number of his 
deluded followers.+ 


35 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but as a N. is ap- 
plied to several things of a flat roundish form, 
which therefore seems to be the idea of th 
word. ’ 

1. As a N. 49> α level tract of country, sur- 
rounded with hills, a plain. Gen. xiii. 10. xix. 
17, & al. freq. 

2 Asa N. 452 plur. n29 a@ flat round cake 
of bread. Exod. xxv. 39. Jud. viii. 5. 1 Sam. 
x. 3, & al. : 

3. AsaN. 455 plur. 025 a flat roundish cake 
of metal, see Zech. y. 7. As a certain weight, 
a talent of silver or gold. It appears from 





* It may be worth remarking, that the famous Kepler 
wrote a book with the following title: “5 Somnrum 
ASTRONOMICUM: de Astronomia Lunari, sive de iis, 
que acciderent Lune Incolis, quam Luminis et Dierum 
Diversitatem experirentur, aliisque astronomicis phz- 
nomenishujusmodi: AN ASTRONOMICAL DREAM: 
concerning Lunar Astronomy, or what things wou 
happen to the Inhabitants of the Moon, what Diversity of 
Light and Days they would experience, and concerning 
other Astronomical Phenomena of this kind.”?. What 
Kepler proposed as a dream, Huygens, and a long list 
of Kepler’s Newtonian followers, have treated as a real. 
ity, or at least as a high probability. 

+ See Eusebius, Eccles. Hist. lib. iv. cap. 6; Echard’s 
Eccles, Hist. at A. D. 134—137; and Bishop Newton’s 
Dissertations on the Prophecies, yol. ii. p. 316, &e.; 
Vitringa on Isa. tom. i. p. 167, Note A; Bayle’s Diction. 
ary in Barcochebas; Modern Uniy. Hist. yol, xiii, P, 
15], &e. 8vo. 
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Exod. xxxviii. 25, 26, that a 425 or talent of 
silver weighed or was equal to-3000 shekels, 
i. 6. according to Bishop Cumberland, to 933 
pounds avoirdupois, or, in our money, to 3531 
115. 10d. ; and a talent. of gold of the same 
weight to 5075 15s. 7d. Exod. xxv. 39, & al. 
freq. But Michaelis, Supplem. p. 367, reck- 
ons the Jewish talent to be equal to little more 
than 30 Paris pounds, that is, I think, to 
somewhat more than 323 Eng. avoirdupois. 
And this lower estimation of the talent will 
best suit what we read 2 Sam. xii. 30, which 
see. 1 Chron. xxii. 14, Wow behold, in my 
trouble I have prepared for the house of the 
LORD Ὁ" ῸΝ FOX D597 FOX RD ODD AN 
Ὁ 25 a hundred thousand talents of gold, and 
a thousand thousand talents of silver; and of 
brass and iron Spwr px without weight (for it 
is in abundance ).—And with the Hebrew and 
English, as to the sums of gold and silver here 
mentioned, agree both the LX X and Vulgate 
of our present copies. Let us then consider 
the amount of these sums according to Bp. 
Cumberland’s estimation of the gold and silver 
Jewish talent ; and we shall find that, aecord- 
ing to this, 100,000 talents of gold could not 
be less than 507,575,000 pounds sterling, and 
1,000,000 talents of silver, than 353,500,000 
pounds sterling. And these two sums added 
together amount to EIGHT HUNDRED AND 
SIXTY-ONE MILLIONS AND SEVENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND POUNDS STERLING. A most pro- 
digious and incredible sum; since, as Whis- 
ton * has remarked, it is “‘ perhaps more than 
our earth ever had upon it at one time, and 
vastly too great for the particulars” in which 
the gold and silver were to be employed. If 
therefore we mean to defend the veracity of 
the sacred historian, what shall we say to these 
things? We must, I think, say either, Ist, that 
the talent, both of gold and silver, intended in 
1 Chron. xxii. 14, is much less than Bp. Cum- 
berland reckoned it ; or 2dly, that the Hebrew 
text, and consequently. the LX X and Vulg. 
versions are here erroneous; or, 3dly, that 
both these causes must be alleged in order to 
reconcile the history in Chron. to credibility. 
As to the Ist, I observe, that Michaelis (Sup- 
plem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 1269), estimates even 
the Mosaic talent of gold at 43973 golden 
Hanoverian ducats, which, reckoning each du- 
cat at 9s. 3d. will amount to 2033/. 16s. nearly, 
or to very little more than two-fifths of the 
value at which Bishop Cumberland estimates 
the Jewish talent. And as to the Mosaic 
talent of silver, Michaelis estimates it at 7874 
rix-dollars, which, at 3s. 6d. a rix-dollar, makes 
the talent of silver amount to nearly 137/. 16s. 
or about two-fifths of the Bishop’s valuation. 
—2dly, As to any error in the Heb. copies of 
1 Chron. xxii. 14, it is true that Dr Kennicott’s 
various readings will not assist us in correcting 
it, whatever it be. But in the Arabic version 
of this text, ““ Gold a thousand talents, and sil- 
ver a thousand talents,” are the traces of a very 





* In his Description of the Models of the Tabernacle 
and Temple prefixed to his Translation of Josephus’s 
Jewish War, ch. xiii. 
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important various reading in that copy. of the 
LX X, from which this version was made.* 
And, indeed, it may not seem improbable that 
the original text of the Heb. was agreeable to 
this version. im might easily be an errone- 
ous insertion, arising from Ὁ (in ancient 
MSS. Ὁ) and x of the preceding and following 
word, and o's>x might spring from 45x pre- 
ceding and p22 following. Or else, in such 
a very extraordinary case as the present, may 
we not say, that some early Jewish transcriber, 
to enhance the riches of David, and the con- 
sequent costliness of the temple, did probably 
by design add νὴ and oD5x to this verse? 
And it is very easy and natural to conceive, 
that, when this reading had once, whether by 
mistake or design, got admission into the text, 
it would from national vanity be eagerly em- 
braced and propagated by the Jewish copyists 
both of the Heb. and of the LXX. Now, 
according to the Arabic version, the talents of 
gold would amount, by Bp. Cumberland’s esti- 
mation, to 5,075,750/. sterling, and the talents 
of silver to somewhat more than 353,500/. and 
both these sums together to about 5,429,500/. 
sterling. 

Josephus, who is sufficiently fond of relating 
whatever might redound to the honour and 
splendour of his nation, yet in his Ant. lib. vii. 
cap. 14, § 2, states the precious metals pre- 
pared by David for the building of the temple 
at 10,000 talents of gold, and 100,000 talents 
of silver, which is just a tenth part of what is 
mentioned in the present Heb. and LXX 
text of 1 Chron. xxii. 14, and consequently 
amounts, on Bp.. Cumberland’s estimation, to 
86,107,500/. sterling. But 15. ποῦ even this 
too large a sum for David to have prepared in 
(his) trouble, or even, as the Heb. s:yn may 

erhaps be rendered, by (his) labour or pains ? 
osephus himself seems to have thought that it 
would appear exaggerated, for when he has 
occasion again to mention these riches, § 9, 
though he specifies the 100,000 talents of sil- 
ver, he denominates the gold only by the gen- 
eral terms of χρυσὸν πόλυν much gold. 

In an age when lings and princes used to hoard 
up vast quantities of gold and silver, as the 
Eastern princes still do, it is by no means im- 
probable that David, in those successful wars 
which he waged against the Philistines, Moab- 
ites, Amalekites, and the kings of Sobah, 
Syria, and Edon (see 2 Sam. viii. 1—14. 1 
Chron. xviii. 1—11.) might collect gold and 
silver to the amount of five millions and a half 
of our money; but I must leave the reader 
himself to determine whether it be probable 
that he could amass above eighty-six millions ; 
and submit it to his own reflection, if he em- 
braces the account of Josephus, instead of that 
in the Arabic version, whether he will not be 
inclined to reckon the talent at a lower rate 
than Bp. Cumberland has done. The talents 
of gold and silver in Josephus would, accord- 
ing to Michaelis’s computation, amount to 
about two-fifths of. 86,107,500. or to nearly 
34.,433,000/. sterling. 


‘cnr Du Pin, Dissertat. Preliminaire, tom. i, part 2, 





p. 


το "Ὁ 
b> 


I. In Kal, to hold, contain, comprehend. occ. 
Tsa. xl. 12, 551 and comprehended, or con- 
tained the dust of the earth in a measure. Jer. 
ii. 13. Cisterns which 15>* x5 will not hold wa- 
ter. In Hiph. the same. 2 Chron. vii. 7. 
Because the brazen altar—y27> 512° x5 was 
not able to hold the burnt-offerings, and the 
en ot and the fat. So 1 K. viii. 65, 

al. 

II. Asa N. fem. m5 a fold, or the like, to 
hold or contain the flocks. oce. Hab. iii. 17. 
So one of the Hexaplar versions μανδρας, and 
Vulg. ovili. Buxtorf and others have supposed 
that this word was written for mxd>n, from 
x55; and one of Dr Kennicott’s MSS. now 
reads x52, and one more did originally, and 
another has ΣΝ ΘΙ: ΓΞ however may 
very naturally be referred to this root 55. 

111. To hold in, contain, as wrath or vengeance. 
oce. Jer. vi. 1]. 

ΤΥ. 70 hold in, retain, restrain. 1 Sam. vi. 10. 
xxy. 33. Should not md> ἽΡῚΠ apn Ps. 
Ixxiv. 11, be rendered, restraining it, i. e. thy 
hand within thy bosom ? 

V. As Ns. *>sazand ‘53 a tenacious, close man, 
a gripe-all. occ. Isa. xxxii. 5, 7. 

250 I. to hold, contain or comprehend entirely. 
1 K. viii. 27. 2 Chron. ii. 6. vi. 18. 

VI. To hold in, contain, refrain. oce. Ps. exii. 
5, (where LX X δικόνομησει will regulate) Jer. 
xx. 9, ὉΞῚΝ xd 5992 ὍΝ 291 And I was weary 
with containing (the word of the Lord), and 
I could not, or had no (more) power. Comp. 
Jer. vi. 11, above. 

eo eee 

Denotes, in general, separation, restriction, re- 

_ straint, separare, dirimere, coercere. 

I. To separate, restrict, distinguish by certain 
marks, characters, or qualities. - It occurs not 
however as a Y. in this sense, but as a noun 
mas. plur. o'x5> signifies separate or distinct 
species of animals, seeds, or materials for cloth- 
ing. The LXX render it, as relating to 

- seeds, by διαφορον different. occ. Lev. xix. 19, 
thrice. Deut. xxii. 9. Such heterogeneous mix- 
tures seem to have been forbidden the Israel- 
ites, in order to inculcate on them simplicity 
and uniformity of life and manners, particular- 
ly to caution them against mixing with idola- 
ters in marriage or concubinage, (comp. Lev. 
xix. 19, in LX X with 2 Cor. vi. 14.) and 
probably to guard them (as intimated in Deut.) 
from some particular abominations usual 
among the heathen. | 

“11. In Kal, to keep back, separate, keep off, re- 
strain, prohibit, in deed or word. See Gen. 
viii. 9, Hag. i. 10. Num. xi. 28. Ps. xl. 10. 
In Niph. to be restrained.. Exod. xxxyi. 6. 
Ezek. xxxi. 15. ; 

III. In Kal, to restrain, confine. Jer. xxxii. 2, 
3. Asa N. x52 confinement ; so xd52 ΓΞ or 
x52 na a house of confinement, a prison. 1 
Ki. xxii. 27. 2 Ki. xvii. 4, & al. freq. nso 
xdoan the same. occ. Jer. xxxvii. 4, lii. 31. 

ΟΝ ὉΞ “tan the garments of lis confinement, his 
prison-garments. occ. 2 Ki. xxy. 29. Jer. lii. 
33. “ Such garments are still [or rather were] 
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in use, even in Europe, as for instance in the 
state-prison of Bicétre, in France.”* 

Hence Greek xwavw to restrain, hinder (by 
which the LX X frequently render x53), x- 
aagw to restrain, punish, and κλείω to shut, 
shut up. (The LX Χ use the compound ze- 
φσακλείω for ΝΞ Jer. xxxii. 3.) κλεις, and Lat. 
clavis, a key, xaAos a cable, κολλα glue, Latin 
gelu ice, whence gluten, q. geluten, and Eng. 
glue. Hence also Lat. cella, whence Eng. ὦ 
cell, and cellar. Also Lat. celo, whence Eng. 
to conceal. 

IV. Asa N. fem. plur. ΓΝ places to con- 

Pa cattle in, folds. occ. Ps. 1. 9. Ixxviii. 70. 

ence Lat. caula of the same import. 


abo 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the idea seems 
to be, to CLAP close together, to unite closely 
by insertion, or the like; and accordingly the 
verb is used in Arabic for sewing together two 
parts of a hide with a thong of leather. 

Hence perhaps Eng. to cleave together, to clap, 
add one thing to another, ¢o clip, embrace, in- 
fold. 

I. As a participial N. 5.125 

1. A wickher-basket made of twigs closely inter- 
woven or intwined with each other. occ. Amos 
viii. 1,2; where Symmachus xzaAabos ὀπώρας 
a basket of autumnal fruit. Comp. Joel iii. 
13. 

2. A wicker-cage for birds. oce. Jer. v. 27; 
where by the comparison it seems to denote a 
kind of trap -cage. So LXX ways ἐφισσαροενή, 
and Vulg. decipula. Comp. Ecclus xi. 30 or 
32. © Weed ϑηρέυτης ἐν xagrarrw a decoy-par- 
tridge in a cage. See Shaw’s Travels, p. 236. 

Hence Greek xawfos or xrovBes a wicker-bashet 
orcage. - 

II. Asa Ν. 355 a well known species of un- 
clean animal a dog, so called from the fast hold 
of his teeth and his tenaciousness in biting. 
Thus Bochart, though in somewhat a different 
view. See his learned and entertaining ac- 
count of this animal, and of what the Scrip- 
tures say concerning him, vol. ii. 662, &c. and 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 220. To 
which in order farther to illustrate Ps. lix. 7. 
15, 16, I shall add from Busbequius (Legat. 
Ture. Epist. iii. p. 178, edit. Elzeyv.) that 
“the Turks reckon a dog an unclean and filthy 
creature, and therefore drive him from their 
houses ; that these animals are there in common, 
not belonging to any particular owners, and 
guard rather the streets and districts than parti- 
cular houses, and live of the offals which are 
thrown abroad.”+ In Deut. xxiii. 18, a> 
seems to be used for a pathic, a catamite,- 





* FEditor’s Note on 2 K. xxv. 29, in Bate’s New and 


Literal Translation. See Gentleman’s Magazine for 


March 1767, p. 118. 

; Canis apud eos obsccenum et impurum animal habe. 
tur ; ideoque domo arcent—Cum—illi (canes) communes 
sint, nec proprios habeant dominos, vicorum potius et 
regionum quam certe domus custodes, victitentque de 
purgamentis, quz in publicum ejiciuntur.’’ So Dr Rus- 
sel remarks concerning Aleppo, (Nat. Hist. p. 60.) that 
dogs abound in their streets without any owners, and 
live upon the most putrid substances. Comp, Sandy’s 
Travels, p. 45; Complete System of Geography, vol. ii. 
p. 8; Baron de Tott’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 209, edit. Roh. 
inson; Volney, Voyage, tom, i, p, 216, tom. ii. p. 355, 


m5 


called plainly wtp in the immediate preceding 
verse, and joined, as here, with the whore. 
Such abominable wretches appear to be like- 
wise denoted by the term κυνες dogs, Rev. xxii. 
15, where we may also read their doom. 
Comp. Rev. xxi. 8. The pagan Greeks in 
like manner, though they practised the abomi- 
nation without remorse, as St Paul (Rom. i. 
27, 28.) and their own writers abundantly tes- 
tify,* yet called male prostitutes xvveida from 
κυων a dog, and αἰδὼς modesty, q. ἃ. no more mo- 
dest than dogs. See more in Le Clere’s note 
on Deut. xxiii. 18, and in Daubuz on Rey. 
xxii. 15, and comp. under wtp V. 

Hence, perhaps, Eng. whelp. 

III. As a N. "329 (according to the Keri, and 
many of Kennicott’s codices). 1 Sam. xxv. 3, 
seems to denote passionate, furious. So the 
Syriac version 25> rabidus, rabid. See Cas- 
tell. The LXX render it xvvx0s, canine, dog- 
like, cynical, snarling ; and from them Josephus, 
Ant. lib. vi. cap. 13, § 6, ex KYNIKH® acxn- 
σεως πεποιημένος τὸν βιον living and behaving like 
a Cynic.” See more in Michaelis, Supplem. ad 

ex. Heb. p. 1274. 

i123 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

It denotes totality, completion, finishing, &c. 

I. In Kal, to finish, complete, in a good or mid- 
dle sense. Gen. ii. 2. xvii. 22. xviii. 33, & al. 
freq. Also, to be finished, completed. 1 Ki. vi. 
38. 2 Chron. xxix. 29, & al. As Ns. b> 
completion, or adverbially, completely, altogether. 
Dan. ix. 27. Gen. xviii. 21. Exod. xi. 1. 3 ἢ 
completeness, perfection. occ. Ps. exix. 96. 
ΓΞ. nearly the same. Job xi. 7. Ps. exxxix. 
22. Also, end, extremity. Neh. iii. 21. Job 
xxviii. 3; where see Scott. 

Asa N. fem. 3. See under dan 

II. Asa N. fem. 75> and in reg. nd», plur. 
in reg. ‘n1>> and snd> a term of affection and 
esteem, used to express the relation of a son’s 
wife to his father and mother, q. d. a perfect 
one ; so the French call a daughter-in-law une 
belle fille, i. e. a fine daughter. Gen. xi. 31. 1 
Sam. iv. 19. It is applied to Thamar in re- 
spect of Judah. Gen. xxxviii. 11, 16, 24; and 
to Orpah and Ruth, Ruth i. 6—8, in respect 
of Naomi their husbands’ mother, when they 
‘were widows; and therefore the name ;>5 
cannot refer either to the perfection of the 
bride’s attire, nor (as I once thought it might) 
to her finishing her state of virginity or widow- 
hood. It is remarkable that this term p55 
does not appear to be ever directly applied in 
reference to the bridegroom or husband, but to 
his parents. Comp. inn. In Hos, iy. 13, 14, 
pani being joined with your daughters, 
may as well, if not better, signify your daugh- 
ters-in-law than your wives or spouses; and 
throughout the Canticles, though the bride- 
groom often calls the bride snnx my sister, and 

_twice snmn my perfect one, Cant. v. 2. vi. 9, 
yet he never once calls her “5 my ΣΤ 5, but 
only 75>. See Cant. iv. 8—12. v. 1. 





* See Leland’s Advan 
126, ἄς. 8vo; Grotius de 
Wetstein on Rom. i. 27. 


e, &c. vol. ii. p. 49, &c. 61, 
erit. lib. ii. cap. 13. Not. 4; 
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III. In Kal, to determine fully. 1 Sam. xx. 7, 
9, 33. xxv. 17. Esth. vii. 7. 

IV. In Kal, ἐο finish, to consume, bring to 
nought. Gen. xli. 30. Exod. xxxii. 10. Num. 
xxv. 11, & al. Also, to be consumed, brought 
to nought, to waste, fail. Gen. xxi. 15. Psal. 
exix. 81, 82. Isa. i. 28, & al. As Ns. an en- 
tire consumption, a full end. Jer. v. 10, 18. 
xxx. 1l, yoo a Susling, consumption. Deut. 
xxviii. 65. Isa. x. 22. fem. in reg. ΓΞ con- 
sumption, as of provisions. occ. 1 K. v. 11 or 
25, where two of Dr Kennicott’s codices read 
nbaxn food. nson end, cessation. Job xxvi. 
10. In Isa. x. 22, 23, Michaelis, Supplem. 
p- 1277, interprets the Ns. >> and p> of 
the completion or accomplishment of the pro- 
phecy, which makes a sense more agreeable to 
the context than consumption or full end. 

V. As a N. 55 all, every. Gen. ii. 5, & al. 
freq. Any of all, any one. Exod. xx. 4. Lev. 
iv. 2, & al. freq. As this word is joined with 
both genders and numbers, and constantly pre- 
cedes the N. with which it is construed, it 
appears to have rather the nature of a substan- 
tive than of an adjective, and may often be 
rendered the whole. In Jer. xxxiii. 8, the 
common printed editions have 5435 ; but many 
of Dr Kennicott’s codices read 555. 

In Ezek. xxxvi. 5, xb> is used for 75>, speak- 
ing of Edom, probably in their own dialect ; 
but nine or ten of Dr Kennicott’s codices read 


1775. 
VI. Asa Ν, ‘> plur. o> and in reg. "3 an 
utensil, instrument, furniture, dress or armour, 
of whatever kind, whatever is prepared and 
finished for the use of man. Gen. xxiy. 53. 
xxvii. 3. Deut. xxii. 5. Isa. lxi. 10. Ps. Ixxi. 
22, & al. freq. Hence Gr. κηλώ, armour. 
VII. Asa N. fem. plur. nv55 and nb> the 
reins or kidneys of an animal body, so called 
either from the wonderful manner in which 
they perfect the urine or prepare it for excre- 
tion, or, according to Bate, because they are 
the wastes or drains of the body, and do 
ἐς themselves waste (at least their fat) and 
drain off the strength of the body, when under 
the dominion of any strong, and which we call 
pining desire.” But I must confess I should 
prefer the first or second of these reasons of 
the name to the last. “ And as common ex- 
perience shows that the workings of the mind, 
particularly the passions of joy, grief, and fear, 
have a very remarkable effect en the reins or 
kidneys, (see Prov. xxiii. 16, Psal. lxxiii. 21.) 
so from their retired situation in the body, and 
their being hid in fat, they are often used in 
scripture to denote the most secret workings 
and affections of the soul.”* See Psal. xvi. 
7. Jer. xii. 2. Lam. iii. 13. And to see or 
examine the reins, is to see or examine those 
most secret thoughts or desires of the soul. 
ΒΑ]. vii. 10. xxvi. 2. Jer. xx. 12, & al. 
Hence we can be at no loss why the kidneys 
and their fat were always to be burnt in sacri- 
fice. This was symbolically devoting to God 
their most secret thoughts, desires, and affections, 
and taught them to beware of all hypocrisy to- 








* Greek and Eng. Lexicon in Neggos. © 
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wards Him. See Exod. xxix. 13. Ley. iii. 
4, 10, 15. iv. 9. vii. 4 viii. 16, 25. ix. 10, 19. 
mon nwy> adm Deut. xxxii. 14. the fat of 
the kidneys of wheat, i. e. the best and richest 
part of the largest and finest wheat. 

VIII. In Kal, to restrain, keep back, withhold. 
So LXX κωλύσει, and Vulg. prohibere poterit. 
oce. Gen. xxiii. 6; where observe that a Hit- 
tite is the speaker, and that 75>* seems to be 
used dialectically for x52». 

55> I. As a V. to complete entirely, to make 
quite perfect, Ezek. xxvii. 4, 11. So Vulg. 
impleverunt, compleyerunt, and L.XX in the 
latter text ersAsiwoay. As Ns. 5035 entirely 
complete or perfect, absolutely all. Ezek. xvi. 
14. Exod. xxviii. 31. Deut. xiii. 16, & al. As 
a N. fem. in reg. n>*9> perfection. Lam. ii. 
15. Ezek. xxvii. 3. 

II. As participial Ns. 5521 all over, clothed all 
over. occ. Ps. 1. 2. 519219 plur. ov552 a long 
loose robe, q. ἃ. a surtout. occ, Ezek. xxiii. 12. 
Xxxvili. 4. xxvii. 24, 

III. Asa N. 5*55 an holocaust (from ὅλον the 
whole, and καίω to burn), a sacrifice which is 
entirely burnt on the altar. Lev. vi. 22, 23. 
Deut. xxxiii. 10. 

IV. Asa N. 5%5> whole or entire consumption. 
Jud. xx. 40. Comp. Deut. xiii. 16. 

V. As aN. fem. plur. nd15> Jer. ii. 2, ren- 
dered espousals, but rather means consumma- 
tion, complete marriage. LX X σελειωσεως. See 
Jer. ch. iii. Ezek. ch. xvi. and xxiii. particu- 
larly ch. xvi. 8, 60, and comp. Lowth, Pre- 
lect. xxxi. De Sacr. Poes. Heb. 

5>5> I. To nourish, support with food, i. 6. to 
complete or make up continually the waste of the 
body from labour, &c. Gen. xly. 11. xlvii. 12, 
& al. freq. 15555 1 K. xx. 27, may either be 
rendered, and were victualled, as the Vulg. 
acceptis cibariis; or, and were enrolled, as, 
Montanus, et in calculum redacti sunt; or as 
the English translation, and were all present. 
The first seems preferable, because the word 
is so often used in that sense. Hence Greek 
χιλος provender. 


11. To contain entirely, contain the whole. See 
under 5>. 
III. 70 be able to support or sustain. See un- 


der >. 

m5 

Occurs not as a verbin Hebrew, but in Arabic 
signifies, to be of a crabbed, wrinkled counte- 
nance (see Castell and Michaelis in Supplem. 
ad Lex. Heb.); and perhaps this may be the 
idea of the Heb. for asa N. m2 is used for 
extreme old age, when the human countenance, 
however beautiful it had been in youth, usual- 
ly becomes contracted, wrinkled, and disgusting. 

uvenal, though with such a degree of exag- 

geration as must be expected from a professed 
satirist, takes particular notice of this circum- 
stance in his picture of Old Age, Sat. x. lin. 
190, &c. 


Sed quam continuis et guantis longa Senectus 

Plena malis! ea, et tetrum ante omnia yvultum 
Dissimilemque sui; deformem pro cute pellem, 
Pendentesque genas, et tales aspice rugas, 

Quales, umbriferos ubi pandit Tabraca saltus, 

In vetula scalpit jam mater simia bucca. 
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Alas! what ills continually await 

Helpless Old Age, that miserable state ! 

How dismal are its looks! a visage rough, 

Deform’d, unfeatured, and a skin of buff ; 

A stitch-fallen cheek that hangs below the jaw: 

Such wrinkles as a skilful hand would draw 

For an old grandame ape, when, with a grace, 

She sits at squat, and scrubs her leathern face. 

DRYDEN altered by BAKER. 

oce. Job v. 26, xxx. 2, M52 tax W39">y in them 
or “ in whom old age was profligate” or aban- 
doned. Thus Mr Scott, whom see. ' 


p> 

The LXX have frequently rendered it by 
eveesroues to turn away one’s face for shame, 
and once, Ezek. xvi. 27, by ἐκκλίνω to with- 
draw for shame; and this seems nearly the 
true and proper idea of the word, as denoting 
the shyness which arises from shame. 

In Niph. to sneak, be shy from shame, to be (in 
this view) ashamed, ““ subterfugere,” Cocceius. 
See Num. xii. 14, 2 Sam. x. 5. xix. 3 or 4. 
2 Chron. xxx. 15. Jer. xxii. 22, & al. freq. 
It is more than wa, and therefore is generally 
put after it, as Ezra ix. 6. Psal. xxxv. 4, Isa. 
xli. 11. liv. 4, & al. In Hiph. to put to shame, 
make ashamed. Jud. xviii. 7. Ruthii. 15. 1 
Sam. xx. 34, & al. Asa N. {9 shame, 
LXX EvT CON, Ps. lxix. 8. ΓΤ} 9 shame hath 
covered my face, i. e. I was ashamed to show 
my face. So Jer. li. 51, freq. occ. In the 
two last cited texts sixteen or seventeen of 
Dr Kennicott’s codices read ὑπ} 5 ; andso M. 
de Calasio gives the word in his Concordance. 
On 1 Sam. xxv. 7, 15. Comp. Eng. marg. 

Der. Calumny, &c. 


oD 

Occurs not as a verb in Hebrew, but in Arabic 
signifies, to impel, urge, force. Asa N, fem. 
plur. mip>*> instruments for cutting or breaking 
wood to pieces, axes, hammers, or the like. 
Once Psal. Ixxiv. 6; where LX X λαξευτηρίῳ 
a pick-axe, Vulg. ascia an axe. 

Der. Greek κολαπσσω to knock, beat, κολοβος 
maimed, κολλυβος a small piece of money, 
χαλεπσὼ to damage, hurt. Also Eng. to 
cleave asunder, a cleft, collop, club, Lat. clava. 
To clap the hands. 

ae) 

I. To be warm or hot, as with desire. This in- 
terpretation is greatly confirmed by the words 
ND, my Ay and ov °s52a which we meet 
with in the same verse. occ. Psal. lxiii. 2. 
Symmachus renders it izsgsras, and Jerome 
desideravit hath desired. 

II. Asa N- "723. It seems to denote genial 
heat or warmth, as opposed to ἃ parching 
blighting air on the one side, and to rigid con- 
tracting cold on the other. It occurs only in the 
three following passages. Job ix. 9, Making 
wy the blight, Ὁ) Ὸ5 the cold, and 71»> the geni- 
al warmth, yan “tr and the chambers (thick 
clouds) of the south. Job xxxviii. 31, Canst 
thou bind up (constringe) nay the delicacies 
of rma or loose the bands (contractions) of 
55? In this passage 7D MityH Is 
plainly parallel to wnw mxian ‘tan the pre- 
cious fruit, the produce of the solar light, Deut. - 
xxxiil. 14; and we all know that ““ heat opens 





and produces all the delicacies of nature which 


ΓΙ 


the cold stops and binds up.” Bate. And I 


think this text of Job clearly determines the}. 


meaning both of p> and of p>. So Amos 
v. 8, Who maketh m2 the heat 05) and 
the cold, and turneth the shadow of death into 
the morning, and darkeneth the day (into) night ; 
where -7m*D well corresponds to the. morning, 
as 5*p> does to the night; for in the eastern 
countries the nights are very cold, even when 
the mornings are warm, and the days exces- 
sively hot. See Harmer’s Observations, vol. 

i. p. 73, &e. 

The very loose and inaccurate Greek transla- 
tion of the Book of Job, which we have under 
the title of the LX X, renders these three 
Hebrew words wy or wy, SoD, and mp in 
Job ix. 9, by πλειαδα, ἕσπερον and agxrougoy, 
and in Job xxxviii. 31, 32, by ἑσσπερον, π'λειαδος 
and wemwyves; whence it is plain that these 
translators took them for the names of some 
stars or constellations, though they knew not 
which. If it be asked why they pitched upon 
those just mentioned rather than any others, I 
think the reason is, because they found them 
particularly noticed in the old Greek poets. 
Thus on the shield of Achilles in Homer, Il. 
xviii. lin. 486, we find portrayed 


TlAniadas, 3 Ὕαδας ce, τὸ τε cbevos Ὡρίωνος» 
The Pleiads, Hyads, and Orion fierce. 
So Hesiod, Opera et Dies, lin. 613, 


Πληΐαδας, ¥ Ὕαδας τε, ro τε σῦενος Ὡριωνγος- 


Arcturus is mentioned by Hesiod as rising 
acronically, or in the evening, sixty days after 
the winter solstice, Opera et Dies, lin. 562, 
&e. . 

Ev?’ ay δ᾽ ἑξηκοντα μέτα τροπὰς ‘Hersoio 

Xeimegs’ ἐκτελεσῃ Ζευς tara, δὴ pe ror ἀστὴρ 

APKTOTPOS, προλίπσων ἱερον ῥοον ὠχξανοιο, 

Τρωτὸν παμφαίνων, ἐπιτελλετῶι ὠςροκνεῴαιος- 
Hesiod speaks again of Arcturus, lin. 608, of 
Orion, lin. 596, 607, 613, 617, and of the 
Pleiads, lin. 517. So Anacreon mentions 
Orion and the Pleiads, Ode xvii. lin. 9, 10, 

Μη στυγνον OPIONA- 
Ts ΠΛΕΙΑΔΕΣΣΙ καίμοι; 


As for the ἕσπερος, or evening star, as we com- 
monly call the planet’ Venus, while tending 
from its upper to its lower conjunction with 
the sun, when consequently it appears to the 
eastward of him in the zodiac, and so rises 
and sets after him, and is ordinarily visible 
only in the evening after sun-set—as for this 
resplendent orb, I say, it was impossible for 
the ancient Greeks or any other people not to 
observe it; accordingly Homer introduces it 
in a comparison with the glittering of Achilles’ 
spear, Il. xxi. lin. 317, &c. 

Olos δ᾽ ἀστὴρ εἰσι μετ᾽ ἀσερώσι νυκτὸς emoryw 

ἝΣΠΕΡΟΣ, ὃς καλλιστος ἐν ουράνῳ icraras ἀστηρ' 

"Os αἰχμης ἀπελωμπ᾽ evnxtos 








' As radiant Hesper shines with keener light 
Far beaming o’er the silver host of night, 
When all the starry train emblaze the sphere ; 
So shone the point of great Achilles’ spear. 
Pope. 
But perhaps I have dwelt too long on this 
subject, and shall therefore only add, that the 
mistake of the LX X in making wy, 5; ‘and 
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ΤΙ stars or constellations has been adopted 
by the Vulgate and modern translations; arid 
that the Vulg. varies as much as the LX X in 

‘rendering these words in the three different 
texts. Thus in Job ix. 9, it substitutes for 
them respectively, Arcturum, Oriona, Hyadas ; 
in Job xxxviii. 31, 32, Vesperum, Arcturum, 
Pleiadas; and in Amos y. 8, for 7m > and 
5:0 it uses Arcturum and Orionem. 

III. Asa Ν. 125 cummin, a herb and seed so. 
called from their warm qualities. So LXX. 
κυμεινον, and Vulg. cyminum. It is evident 
that the Greek, Latin, and English names are 
derived from the Hebrew. occ. Isa. xxviii. 
25, 27. 

Der. Gr. Xnuia, whence Eng. chemy, chemical, 
chemist, chemistry. Also Gr. xaivos, a fur- 
nace, French chiminée. Eng. chimney. 

WD See under pn VII. 

1a )s) 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic sig- 
nifies, to gather or compress into a roundish 

orm. ΑΒ a N. wD some female ornament, 
probably a hind of girdle, swathe, or zone com- 
pressing the breasts in such a manner as to 
make them look plump and round, fascia pec- 
toralis. See Bochart, vol. i..718. It is men- 
tioned as made of gold, in the two only pas- 
sages wherein it occurs, Exod. xxxv. 22. 
Num, xxxi. ὅθ. Hence perhaps Gr. xopGos 
a knot, and xou os neat, ΩΣ 

129 
Occurs not as a verb in the Hebrew Bible, but 
frequently in the Chaldee Targums, and sig- 
nifies to hide, lay up, hoard. ᾿ 

I. As a N. mas. plur. in reg. "529 hidden 
treasures, hoards, occ. Dan. xi. 43. 

If. Asa N. yn> cummin. See under “ΤῺ III. 

ὉΤ25 τ ; ; 
To lay up, treasure up. Once, as a participle 
paoul, Deut. xxxii. 34; where Symmachus 
renders it aroxtrai, is laid up; sothe Vulg. 
condita sunt. - 

“75 
To convolve, contract. . 

I. It occurs not as a verb in Kal, but in 
Niph.-to -be convolved, rolled together, or (as 
we say) to yearn, as the bowels do in com- 
passion. The LXX have excellently ren- 
dered it, Gen. xliii. 30,. by cuverrgegero, con- 
volvebantur, were rolled together ; so the Chal- 
dee Targ. by 155.9nx. occ. Gen. xliii. 30. 1 
ἜΚ. iii. 26. Hos. xi. 8. 

Hence the Lat. camurus, which * Macrobius 
on Virgil, Georg. iii. lin. 54, 

- Camuris hirte sub cornibus aures, 
observes is a foreign word signifying returning 
upon itself, in se redeuntibus ; and perhaps, 
adds he, we have framed our word camera, an 
arched roof, in the same manner.” From the 

Lat. camera, however, are derived the French 
chambre and Eng. chamber. 

11. To be shrivelled, scorched or contracted, as 
the skin by famine, occ. Lam. v. 10, our 

‘skin or shins (for twenty-four of Dr Kenni- 
cott’s codices read. y2y (is or are) like a 








* Saturnal. Jib. vi. cap. 4 
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furnace, i. 6. hot and feverish ; ὙὙ339 they are 
‘shrivelled before the scorching blasts (alluding 
to the eastern burning pestilential winds) of 

amine. LUXX cuvecracbnouy, were contracted. 
11. Asa N. mas. plur. ond certain officers 
in the idolatrous worship. From 2 Kin. xxii. 
5, it seems that their peculiar business was fo 
offer by fire. Hence the faithful Jews seem 
to have called them o> in contempt, as be- 
ing continually scorched by their sacrificial and 
fumigating fires. They are distinguished from 
the ὍΛ or priests properly so called, Zeph. 
i. 4. occ. 2 K. xxiii. 5. Hos. x. 5. Zeph. i. 4. 
Many have been of opinion that from 413 (by 
the not unusual change of r into 7) were de- 
rived the names of the Tuscan camilli and 
camille, inferior ministers, male and female, 
attending on the priests. See Macrobius, Sa- 
turnal. lib. iii. cap. 8 ; Vossii,; Etymol. Lat. 
in Camitius; Vitringa, Observat. Sacr. lib. 
i. cap. 7. Not. ad fin. ; Mr Lowth’s and Bp. 
Newcome’s notes on Hos. x. 5. 

IV. Asa Ν. 23 α net or toil, which taketh 
prey by being contracted or drawn together. occ. 
Ps. exli. 10. Isa. li. 90. But “252 in this lat- 
ter passage might perhaps be rendered as a 
participle, entoiled, caught in a net ; so Aquila 
NUOIPANTTLEVILEVOS y and Vulg. illaqueatus. As a 
N. fem. nan2n @ net. oce. Isa. xix. 8. Hab. i. 
15, 16. 

ὙἼ25 occurs not asa V. but asa N. mas. plur. 
in reg. “195 (formed like 42D from ‘ap) 
thick, convolved darkness. occ. Job iil. 5; ac- 
cording to that of Horace, Epod. xiii. lin. 1, 


Horrida tempestas coelum contraxit. 





A horrid storm contracts the skies ——— 


Hence the Greek zaypegos, thick mist or dark- 
ness ; and hence perhaps, Kizgior, the name 
of a people in Italy, whom Homer, Odyss. xi. 
lin. 14, &c. thus describes : 


Evba δὲ Κιμμερίων ὠνδρων Onucos re, Torss τέ, 
Hees καὶ νεφελῃ κεκολυμομενοι» ουδὲ ποτ᾽ αὐτοὺς 
ἜἝ[ελιος φαεθων exidegxerces C2 T1VECTYs——— 
AAA’ ext νυξ oron reraras δειλοῖσι Peotoct. 
Here the Cimmerians dwell, unhappy men, 
Involved in cloudy darkness, whom the sun 
Never beholdeth with his cheering beams,— 
But dreary night inwraps the wretched race. 


This description of a people, placed by the 
poet within a day’s sail of Circe’s island, is re- 
garded by Bochart, vol. i. 591, as a mere fic- 
tion. The learned Bp. Lowth* however 
thinks it may allude to those prodigious argile 
or catacombs, which are still to be seen about 
Cume, Baiz, Misenum, the Avernian Lake, 
and Naples ; all of which, he doubts not, were 
not α little prior to the age of Homer, “ who,” 
says he, “ places in these countries those Cim- 
merians who dwell in darkness ; as does also 
Ephorus in Strabo, lib. v. who writes αὐτοὺς 
EY καταάγειοις OLKIGIS οἰκεῖν, ὡς καλουσιν BOYIAAGS, 
καὶ dia τινων ορυγμώτων rag αλληλοὺυς Purge 
that they dwell in habitations under ground, 
which they call argille, and come to each other 
through certain subterraneous passages. And 





* De Sacra Poesi Heb. Prelect. vii. p. 85, Edit. 
Oxon, 8vo. p. 131, Edit. Michaelis, Not. 
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that this account is not entirely fabulous, the 
catacombs still remaining plainly testify.” 
Comp. Martyn’s note on Virgil’s Georgie. 11]. 
lin. 357. 

Wr > 

Occurs not as a verb in Hebrew, but in Arabic 
signifies, to be swift, active, agile, penetrating. 
See Castell. As a N. win> or wna (Jer. 
xlviii. 7; so in the compound τ᾿" 235 Isa. x. 
9. 2 Chron. xxxv. 20, & al. But in Jer. xlviii. 
7, more than twenty of Dr Kennicott’s codices 
now read witad, as ten others did originally, ) 
Chemosh, the aleim or abomination of the Moab- 
ites and Amorites. The name may be derived 
either from the V. wn in the sense just men- 
tioned, or from p> to be hot, warm, and ws 
substance as denoting the hot or warm substance 
of the heavens. And thus the Greek αἰθηρ, 
whence Lat. and Eng. ether, may be from ada 
to be hot, and Ζευς Jupiter, by which they most 
usually mean the ether or warm generative air, 
from Z:w to be hot*. win > then seems to de- 
note the solar light or ether considered as the 
anima mundi, or soul of the world, the principle 
of heat, life, activity, and vigour to all naturet+. 

DEUM namque tre per omnes 

Terrasque, tractusgue maris, ceelumque profundum. 


Hine pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum, 
Quemque sibi tenues nascentem arcessere vitas. 








For Gop the whole created mass inspires : 

Through heayen and earth and ocean’s depth he 
threws 

His influence round, and kindles as he 

Hence flocks, and herds,and men, an 
fowls, 

With breath are quickened, and attract their souls. 


‘Thus Virgil, Georgic. iv. lin. 221, &c. and 
his translator Mr Dryden. And again An. 
vi. lin, 724, &c. 


Principio ceelum ac terras, camposque liquentes, 

Lucentemque glohum Lune, Titaniaque astra 

Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 

Mens ugitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 

oe hominum, pecudumque genus, viteque volan- 
wm, 

Et que marmoreo fert monstra sub equore pontus. 

Igneus est olits vigor et ceelestis origo 


oes. 
beasts, and 





pr Pad first, that heaven and earth’s compacted 
ame, 

And flowing waters, and the starry flame, 

And both the radiant lights, one common soul 

Inspires, and feeds, and animates the whole, 

This active mind infused through all the space, 

Unites and mingles with the mighty mass, 

Hence men and beasts the breath of life obtain, 

And birds of air and monsters of the main. 

Th’ ethereal vigour is in all the same, 

And every soul is fill’d with equal flame. 

DRYDEN. 

Could a Moabite have read these verses, he 
would, I believe, have allowed them to give no 
bad description of his god Chemosh; nor, on 
the same principles, could he have objected to 
the orthodoxy of Mr Pope’s creed, furnished 
him by the late Lord Bolingbroket from the 
ancient sages of apostasy and materialism. 


All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

hose body nature is and God the soul ; 
That, changed through all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth, as in th’ ethereal frame, 





&e. 533, &e. 





* Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon in Zeus. 

+ See Cudworth’s Intellectual System, vol. i. p. 503, 
Edit. Birch. 

t+ See Johnson’s Life of Pope, Ὁ. 102—110, 8yo, 

§ Essay on man, Epistle i. lin, 259, &e, 
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Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent. 
But is it not shocking to see the beauties of 
language and poetry thus misapplied in dress- 
ing up the abomination of the Moabites, and in 
substituting Chemosh, or the Almighty Father 
Ether of * Virgil, in the place of Jrnovan ; 
or at best in confounding Jenovan with the 
fluid of the heavens, which is merely His crea- 
ture and servant, and was designed to declare 
His glory and show forth His handy-work to 
man? Such however always has been, and 
ever will be, the consequence of slighting divine 
revelation, and trusting to human imagination, 
whether our own or that of others. 

As to the form of the idol Chemosh the Scrip- 
ture is silent ; but if, according to + Jerome, 
it were like Baal-Peor, it must have been of 
the beeve kind, as I apprehend all the Baals 
were, though accompanied with various insig- 
nia. Comp. under yp. And there can be 
little doubt but part of the religious services 
performed to Chemosh, as to Baal-Peor, con- 
sisted in revelling and drunkenness, (see Jer. 
xlviii. 11, 26.) obscenities and impurities of the 
grossest kinds. And from wym> the Greeks 
seem to have derived their Kwuo; (called by 
the Romans Comus), the god of lascivious 
feasting and revelling ; whence xwuos itself and 
the verb κωμαζέειν, as likewise the Latin comis- 
sor and comessor, were used for revellingt. 
oce. Num. xxi. 29. Jud. xi. 24. 1 K. xi. 7, 33. 
2 K. xxiii. 13. Jer. xlviii. 7, (where some 
editions read wt9>) 13, 46. 

}- 

1. To make ready, to fit, adapt, dispose, prepare, 
confirm, establish, machinate. freq. occ. See 
inter al. Ps. lxxxix. 3. xciii. 1. xevi. 10. Isa. 
xl. 12. Jer. x. 12. Proy. viii. 27. Zech. xi. 7, 
129, for 3112, to confirm, strengthen the poor 
of the flock. ‘Thus Vitringa on Isa. xi. 4. In 
Niph. to prepare, establish. Prov. xix. 29. 1 
K. ii. 45, 46. As a participle or participial 
noun, 1133 prepared, established, fixed, certain. 
See Hos. vi. 3 or 4. 1 Chron. xvii. 24. Job 
xii. 5. Ps. xxxviii. 18. lvii. 8. Deut. xiii. 14 
or 15. In Hiph. to procure, establish, confirm. 
freq. occ. In Huph. to be prepared, estab- 
lished. Isa. xxx. 33. xvi. 5. Zech. y. 11. As 
aN. 15 right, firm, true, fit to be depended on. 
Gen. xlii. 11. Exod. x. 29. Num. xxvii. 7, & 
al. freq. Oras an adverb righily. See Num. 
xxxvi. 5. 2 K. vii. 9. In Ps. exxvii. 2. the 
word 13 rendered so produces a sense, which 
could never be intended by the Psalmist. 
The Targum explains 15 by pan mix: rightly 
and fitly, which yields a consistent and good 
sense. (Jehovah fitly or duly giveth to his be- 
loved sleep.) But the LXX and Vulg. seem 
here to have read "5 for 13, which reading is 
favoured by one or two of Dr Kennicott’s 





* Georgie. ii. lin. 325. 
Tum PaTeR OMNIPOTENS fecundis imbribus Lruer, &e. 

+ “In Nabo was worshipped the idol Chamos (or 
Chemosh) which by another name is called Beelphegor.”’ 
Hieronym. in Isa. xy. 2. 

1 See Greek and Eng. Lexicon in KQMOX, 
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codices ; and if we render the word in ques- 
tion by but, the sense of the 2d verse will be 
still easier. 

II. As a particle }> denotes, 

1. A particular disposition, order, or establish- 
ment. So, thus. Gen, i. 7. xxix. 26. Josh. 
ii. 21. 2 K. xv. 12, & al. freq. Surely, cer- 
tainly. 1 Sam. ix. 13. Zech. xi. 11. 

With 5 for prefixed, 325 therefore, wherefore. 
Jud. x. 13, & al. freq. For a certainty, cer- 
tainly, surely. Jer. v. 2. Yet surely, neverthe- 
less. Jer. xvi. 14. Hos. ii. 14 or 16. In Gen. 
iv. 15, the LX X, Symmachus, and Theodo- 
tion, by their translation ovy οὕτω or obras, 
appear to have read y> xb. So Vulg. nequa- 
quam ita fiet. Comp. Gen. xxx. 15. and 
LXX. 


12 Sy therefore, wherefore, accordingly. 2 Sam. 
xxii. 50. Gen. xx. 6, & al. freq. Because, 
Jer. xlviii. 86. Comp. Ps. xlii. 7, 

72 Sy sp. because, since. Gen. xviii. 5. Num. x. 
81. Jud. vi. 22. 

4. A particular point of time. Now, at this or 
that time, immediately. 1 Sam, ix. 13. So in 
the phrases 13 “mx after that time, afterwards. 
Exod. iii. 20. 

> ‘ty to this time, yet. Neh. ii. 16. 

Ili. As Ns. 9 an establishment, a post, or 
office. Gen. xl. 13. xli. 13. Also, a base, 
χοᾶ. xxx. 18, & al. freq. Fem. m5 ἃ pre- 
pared place or ground, or rather, a plant, a 
scion, a set. Itis spoken of the scion of a 
vine, which requires to be firmly set and sup- 
ported. occ. Ps. lxxx. 16, 1152, a’ place pre- 
pared. Exod. xy. 17. 1 K. viii. 13. Fem. 
tt2120 a base, foundation. 1 K. vii. 27, 28. 
Zech. y. 11, & al. On Ps. civ. 5. comp. Job 
Xxxvill. 6. i1219N a disposition of parts, fash- 
ton. Ezek. xliii. 11. Also, preparation, ap- 
paratus, furniture, store. Nah. ii. 10. Also, 
a seat, or place of residence, or rather, a tribu- 
nal or judyment-seat. Job xxiii. 3; where see 
Schultens and Scott. 

IV. Chald. As a Ν, fem. mip. 
73> 11. 

VY. Asa N. mas. plur. o> certain idolatrous 
cakes artificially prepared of dough, and offered 
to the moon under the title of queen of heaven. 
See under 45m III. Jerome in his Comment 
on Jer. vii. 20, renders o%3)> by preparationes 

reparations. 
rom what the idolatresses say, Jer. xliv. 
17—19, it is manifest, that by this service 
they meant to acknowledge her influence in 
vegetation, (see under wy, V.) and in produc- 
ing plenty of food; and by the curse on her 
worshippers, Jer. vii. 20, it is probable that 
they also attributed to her the increase of men 
and animals. occ. Jer. vii. 18. xliv. 19. In 
both which passages the Vulg. render it pla- 
centas cakes, and the LX X x 5 OF x $ 
which may be a Greek derivative from xa, 
καυσω to burn, but seems rather to be a word 
formed from the Hebrew o>. 

In Epiphanius, (Advers. Heres. xxviii. xxix.) 
we find some women of Arabia, towards the 
end of the fourth century, had set up another 
queen of heaven, too well since known under 


See under 
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that name and character ; I mean the * Bless- 
edj Virgin Mary, whom they likewise wor- 
shipped as a goddess, by holding stated assem- 
blies every year to her honour, and by offering 
a cake of bread in her name, and all partaking 
of it; whence these heretics were called Col- 
lyridians, trom the Greek, xorrveis a cake. 

VI. Asa Ν. 705 chiun. See under pro 1]. 
VII. As aN. mas. plur. p23 or D2D some 
winged insects, gnats, or mosquitos. So the 
LXX render it cxwares or cxu@es : and one can 
hardly suppose but these translators, who dwelt 
in Egypt, knew in general what was intended 
by the Heb. name; especially as their inter- 
pretation is confirmed by Philo, himself also 
an Alexandrian Jew, and by Origen, a Chris- 
tian Father, who likewise lived at Alexandria. 
Both Philo and Origent represent them as 
being very small, but very troublesome. The 
latter describes them as winged insects, but so 
small as to escape any but the acutest sight ; 
and says that when settled on the body, they 
wound it with a most sharp or painful§ pierc- 
er.” So these insects seem to have had their 
Hebrew name from their firm settling or fixing 
on the bodies of men or animals. And in this 
view Ὁ"2)5 may include several species οἵ noi- 
some insects (of which there are many sorts) ; 
and to preserve the analogy with the other 
plagues of Egypt, I should suppose that they 
were of some of those species which the Egyp- 
tians worshipped as their representative gods, 
or as emblems of the supposed independent 
powers of their arch-idol the heavens. See 
Wisdom xi. 15, 16 ; and Holloway’s Originals, 
vol. ii. p. 230, &c. who has some curious re- 
marks on this subject. occ. Exod. viii. 12—14, 
or 16—18. Psal. cv. 31. Comp. Isa. li. 6, 
and Vitringa and Bp. Lowth there. 

VIII. As a particle of affirmation, or denoting 
Sirmness and certainty, jax surely, verily, truly. 
a xxviii. 16. Exod. ii. 14, Isa. xl. 7, & al. 

req. 

IX. Asa N. yor Ichin or Jachin, LXX in 
Chron. xaroglwois establishment, the name 
which Solomon gave to the brazen pillar placed 
on the right hand of the porch of the temple. 
oce. 1 K. vii. 21. 2 Chron. iii. 17. Hutchin- 
son, in his posthumous treatise on these co- 
lumns, vol. xi. seems to have proved in general 
that the chapiters on their tops were a kind of 
orreries, or representations of the material 
system, with its orbs, their courses, &c. in 
miniature. If so, it seems most probable, 
that as the placing of these orreries before 
the temple of Jehovah was an actual reclaim- 
ing of what they represented for his crea- 
ture ; so Solomon, by calling one of the 





* The Roman Missal itself, in the Missa Sacratiss. 
Rosarii Beatiss. Virginis expressly addresses her by this 
title—Ave, Rrcina Catorum! See also Dr Brevint’s 
New Ways of Salvation, ch. v. and vi. Ainsworth on 
Idolatry, ch. ν. § 4, and Bp. Newton on Proph. vol. iii. 
p. 295, 2d edit. 8vo. 

+ See Epiphanii, Lib. iii. Heres. Ixxviii. § 23, and Hee- 
res. 1xxix. 51; Additional Discourses to Chillingworth’s 
Works, p. 18, &c.; Mosheim, Hist. Eccles. Sec. iv. pars 
li. cap. 5, § 25. 

Φ See the passages in Bochart, vol. iii. 572. 


§ See Scheuchzer, Physica Sacra on Exod. viii. 16, and 
tab, exxvi. 
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columns 33" (he hath prepared or made it a 
machine), meant to perpetuate this claim for 
Jehovah, and to inculcate it on all those who 
entered the temple, or viewed these columns. 
The same claim of Jehoyah’s making this 
wonderful machine, (machina mundi, the ma- 
chine of the world, as Lucretius calls it, lib. γ. 
lin. 97.) the universe and its parts, is frequent- 
ly asserted by the prophets under this word 15 
or (in Hiph.) pom, or 155. See inter al. the 
texts quoted under 153 I. and under 1559 below. 

The other pillar on the left hand was called 
ty. in strength or power, (LXX in Chron. 
ἐσίχυς strength) “either in his power who made 
it, or in power it is possessed of,” says Hut- 
chinson, Columns, p. 83. And I apprehend, 
that as each column or pillar supported a si- 
milar representation of the mundane system ; 
so the two words 153" and ty3 may be regarded 
as parts of the same sentence ; and that taken 
together, they express that Jehovah formed 
this system into a machine by his essential and 
almighty power, and gave it that mechanical 
strength or power which it has. See Ps. xxix. 
1. xcix. 4. Ixviii. 35. cl. 1. 

125 to prepare, adapt, establish, or confirm en- 
tirely, or completely. Exod. xv. 17, Num. xxi. 
27. Deut. xxxii. 6. 2 Sam. vii. 13. Ps. viii. 4. 
xlviii. 9. cxix. 90. Prov. iii. 19. Isa. xly. 18, 
& al. 

From this root 13 or yy one would be almost 
tempted to suppose that the Peruvians had 
the name of their idol Choun. For they re- 
late, “that a man of extraordinary shape, 
whose name was Choun, and whose body had 
neither bones nor muscles, came from the north 
into their country ; that he levelled mountains, 

lied up valleys, and opened himself a passage 
pint the most inaccessible places. This 
Choun created the first inhabitants of Peru, 
giving them the herbs and wild fruits of the field 
for their. sustenance. 'They also relate, that 
this first founder of Peru having been injured 
by some savages who inhabited the plains, 
changed part of the ground, which before had 
been very fruitful, into sand, forbade the rain 
to fall, and dried up the plants. But that being 
afterwards moved with compassion, he opened 
the springs, and suffered the rivers to flow. 
This Choun was worshipped as a god till such 
time as Pachacamac came-from the south.” 
Ceremonies and Religious Customs of all Na- 
tions, vol. 111. p. 199. 

Der. To conn, count, canton, cunning, king, 
queen. Qu? From particip. Hiph. yon 
Greek μηχαάνη, Lat. machina, whence machine, 
machinate, mechanism, mechanical, Gr. xavwy, 
properly an erect piece of wood, whence canon, 


canonical. Perhaps Latin cano, canto, whence 
cant, chant, enchant. 
ΤῺ 


With a radical, but mutable or omissible, τ. 

I. 70 surname, or more properly to call a per- 
son by a name which does not strictly belong to 
him, and that, generally, in compliment or flat- 
tery. Thus the verb is used in Arabic; see 
Castell, and Schultens on Job, who explains 
it by “ blandius circumloqui, adulari, titulo 


DIS 


honorifico insignire ;” and Scott on Job xxxiii. 
21, informs us from Pococke, that “ the Arabs 
make court to their superiors by carefully avoid- 
ing to address them by their proper names, in- 
stead of which they salute them with some title 

or epithet expressive of respect. occ. Job xxxii. 
21, 22. Isa. xliv. 5. But in Isa. xlv. 4, which 
M. de Calasio puts under this root, 723% may 
ar be best rendered I have established 
thee. 

II. Chald. As a N. fem. sing. m2> (formed in 
m like many other Chaldee nouns) it is always 
used as a term of relation to some particular 
person or persons, and so seems strictly to 
denote a society, company or class of people, 
surnamed from such person or persons, q. d. 
a denomination, nomen. Ezra iv. 7, & al. freq. 


ὉΣ9 


I. To gather, collect, or heap together. 1 Chron. 
xxii. 2. Neh. xii. 44. Ps. xxxiii. 7. Eccles. ii. 
8. iii. 5. 

II. In Hith. p22n to wrap oneself up, to 
involve oneself, q. ἃ. to collect oneself. occ. Isa. 
xxviii. 20. 

Ill. Asa N. mas, plur. ovpa2n. It is ren- 
dered breeches ; but by the account of them, 
Exod. xxviii. 42, and from the meaning of the 
root, they seem more like the Roman femina- 
lia, i. e. swathes, or bandages of linen or stuff, 
wrapped close round the middle of the body. 
So Vulg. feminalia. 

Der. Gr. xavns, xavergov, and Lat. canistrum, 
a basket into which things are gathered, 
whence Eng. a canister, Gr. xwvs, Eng. a 
cone, which is, as it were, gathered to a point, 


&e. 
Δ 


In general, to lay down, place on the ground. 

I. To lay down, expose on the ground, as mer- 
chants or traders do their wares for barter or 
sale. It occurs not as a V. strictly in this 
sense, but hence, as a N. fem. in reg. ny2> 
merchandise, wares, so Targ. JNM. occ. 
Jer. x. 17. Asa Ν. 0539, plur. in reg. "2055. 
A merchant, trader. ccc. Ezek. xvii. 4. Hos. 
xii. 8. Job xl. 25, or xli. 6. (where Symmachus 
μεταβολων, and Vulg. negociatores, traders ;) 
Isa. xxiii. 8; where Aquila szaoga, Vulg..in- 
stitores, hucksters. Comp. Zeph. i. 11. Prov. 
xxxi. 24, and the following sense. 

II. As aN. yy2> Canaan, the son of Ham; 
prophetically so named because his descendants 
in Pheenicia were long the greatest traders in 
the ancient world ; and their descendants the 
Carthaginians in Africa followed their exam- 
ple. freq. occ. 

Many have thought (and I was once myself of 
the same opinion) that merchants were called 
syy2> from the name of the Canaanites ; but 
the passages quoted under sense I. show that 
yy2> strictly means a merchant or trader, and 
consequently that Canaan himself was deno- 
minated from the word in this sense. See 
more on this subject in Bate’s Crit. Heb. 

111. Figuratively, in Niph. to be laid down, 
brought low, humbled, abased. 1 K. xxi. 29. 
2 Chron. xii. 7, & al. freq. In Hiph. to bring 
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᾿ς down, humble, abase. Deut. ix. 3. Job. xl. ἢ, 








2 


look at every one, (who is) 713 elated \y"31) 
and abase him, & al. freq. The formative + of 
Hiph. is omitted in p22 Jud. iv. 23. Psal. 
evii. 12, which therefore may be in Kal. Comp. 
Neh. ix. 24. 

Der. Greek youu. Lat. genu (whence in com- 
position genuflexion), Goth. kniu, Saxon cneow, 
and Eng. knee, whence kneel. 

P= 

Denotes extremity, outermost, or farthest distant 

rom the middle. 

. To remove to the extremity, put at a distance. 

oce. Isa. xxx. 20, Jn Ty 422s XI and He 

Ses Lord) shall not remove any more to a 
istance thy teachers. . 

II. Asa N. 523, plur. in reg. "525, and nip23 
the extremity, border, or skirt of a garment. 
Num. xv. 38. Deut. xxii. 12, & al. freq. Thus 
the LXX render it by axe the extremity, 
Hag. ii. 12; and so Symmachus in | Sam. 
xv. 27. 

III. As a Ν. fem. pie mip2>. the borders, 
extremities or edges of the earth with regard to 
the spectator. occ. Job xxxvii. 3. (Comp. 
Mat. xxiv. 27. Luke xvii. 24.) Job xxxviii. 
13. Hast thou commanded the morning since 
thy days? Hast thou caused the day-spring to 
know his place, to (or that it might) take hold 
on yoxit nip2> the extremities of the earth? 
when in Homer’s language, il. viii. lin. 1, 


Hog μεν κροκοπεπλος exidvaro πασῶν ex” αἰῶν" 
The saffron morn is spread o’er all the earth ; 


So we read of the four nipr> of the earth, i. e. 
the four cardinal extremities, or the eastern, 
western, northern, and southern extremities of 
it. occ. Isa. xi. 12.—of a land, Ezek. vii. 2. 
IV. AsaN. pd, plur. 8.555 the wing of a 
bird, Exod. xix. 4. Lev. i. 17.—of the cheru- 
bim, Exod. xxv. 20. xxxvii. 9. 1 K. vi. 24.— 
of an army, Isa. viii. 8, m4 "525 the wings of 
the spirit, on which Jehoyah is represented as 
flying. occ. 2 Sam. xxii. 11. Ps. xviii. 11. civ. 
3. So Ζευς or Jupiter was sometimes repre- 
sented by the Greeks as riding on a flying 
eagle, the emblem of the spirit. 
Ps. cxxxix. 9, omw ‘p22 ἙῸΝ should I lift up 
my wings or take my flight to the dawn, (or) 
dwell in the utmost extremity of the (western) 
sea. To this purpose the learned Bp. Lowth,* 
after the LXX, Vulg. and Syriac; thus 
making an opposition between the two he- 
mistichs, as in the immediately preceding 
verse; in which I would farther remark, for 
the sake of the less expert Hebréan, that the 
17 local is twice omitted, namely after o'nw 
and after Sixw, just as it is after ynw in this. 
And in answer to an objection of Michaelis, 
we may observe with Mr Merrick (Annot.) 
that there is no more impropriety in attributing 
to a man wings than horns. See Ps. Ixxy. 5, 
6, 11. lxxxix. 18, 25. . 
Wings for shelter are attributed to the true 
God, either agreeably to that most beautiful 





* De Sacra Poesi Heb. Prelect. xvi p. 197. Edit. 
Oxon. 8νο. p. 319. Edit. Gotting. : 


‘5 


and affecting similitude of -our blessed Lord, 
Mat. xxiii. 37.—or rather in allusion to the 
‘wings of the cherubim, Ruth ii. 12. Ps. lvii. 
2. xvii. 8, where see Merrick’s learned and 
entertaining note; but comp. Ps. lxi. 5. xci. 
4, And observe that in all the four texts the 
Targum paraphrases the expression by the sha- 
dow of the Shechinah. 

The ww, or light of righteousness, is said to 
arise or be diffused with healing 72>. in its 
Wings, 1. 6. to its utmost extent or expansion, 
Mal. iii. 20, or iv. 2. 

That excellent commentator Vitringa in Isa. 
xvili. 1, o%b29 Sedu pox sit Ho! thou land 
shadowed with wings, which art yay on this 
‘side of the rivers of Ethiopia, explains the 
wings here mentioned of the chains of moun- 
tains ; by which he shows, particularly from 
Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 543, that the land of Egypt 
was bounded, and, as it were, overshadowed 
both on the western side towards Lybia, and 
on the eastern towards Arabia, and which 
chains of mountains, in running from the south 
towards the north, diverged on each side to a 
greater distance, like two wings.* 


9 


Occurs not as ἃ V. but as ἃ N. n> plur. 
ny12> and ny, and once (Ezek. xxvi. 13.) 
plur. mas. in reg. "25 ἃ musical instrument of 
the stringed kind, a lute, harp, or the like, play- 
ed on with the hand according to 1 Sam. xvi. 
23; though Josephus, Ant. lib. vii. cap. 12, 
§ 3, edit. Hudson, says, that the cinyra David 
made for the Levites was furnished with ten 
strings, and played on with.a plectrum. 

From this word, no doubt, are derived not only 
the Greek x:wvga a harp; by which the LXX 
very frequently render it, but also κινυρος and 
κινυρεσθαι, signifying lamenting or moaning.— 
Whence, as Bochart, vol. i. 729, has observed, 
it is probable that the Greeks used this instru- 
ment chiefly on mournful occasions ; whereas 
among the Hebrews, playing on the 5125 was 
a sign of joy, as Gen. xxxi. 27. 2 Chron. xx. 
27, 28. Job xxi. 12. Ps. exlix. 2, 3, and al. 
freq. Hence, however, as he farther remarks, 
it will not follow that the Hebrew 23 and 
Grecian κινυρα were instruments of different 
kinds ; since the same sort of instrument 
might affect the mind in different manners, 
according as it was differently played upon. 
And comp. Isa. xxi. 1]. 


wD Chald. | 


In Kal, to gather together. occ. Dan. iii. 2. In 
Ith. to be gathered together. occ, Dan. iii. 3. 
Comp. p25. | 

DS 

I. To reckon, number, count. LUXX συναριθμεω 
to number or reckon together. occ. Exod. xii. 4, 
each, according to his eating \y>n ye shall num- 
ber to the lumb, i. e. ye shall number so many 
persons as are sufficient to eat the whole lamb. 
As a participle paoul fem. mp> a computed, 
reckoned, ny time or season namely. If the 
participle were from the verb 7p> withan 





* Comp. Herodotus, ii. 8. Shaw’s Trav. p. 295, 296, 
and Complete System of Geography, vol. ii. p. 382, 383. 
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final, it would have been written mp>, from 
the mas. p>, Ps. xxxii. 1. occ. Ps. Ixxxi. 4. 
Comp. Num. x. 10, and under yw'n II. and 
observe that the textual reading in the Psalm 
confirms that the wm month-day, or first day 
of the month, was settled by computation, not 
by the visibility of the moon. But at least four- 
teen of Dr Kennicott’s codices there have xp>. 
Comp. xp> III. Asa N. fem. in reg. ΤΌΣ 

a numbering, reckoning. occ. Exod. xii. 4, Ley. 
xxvil. 23. As a N. p21 an: assessment, an 
assessed levy or tribute, Num. xxxi. 28, et 
seq. 

II. As a participial N. mas. plur. p»p>>. Such 
riches as were usually counted, as precious 
stones, money, &c. occ. Josh. xxii. 8. 2 Chr. 
i. 11, 12. Eccles. v. 18. vi. 2. 

III. Chald. as a N. mas. plur. }sp>3, and in 
reg. ‘p>? riches, goods. occ. Ezra vi. 8. vii. 26. 

Der. With n inserted, the Latin censeo, census, 
and more plainly Eng. cess. 


DD 


To set, setile. It occurs not, however, asa V. 
in Heb. but hence 

I. AsaN. xpo a seat. 1 Sa. i. 9. iv. 13, 18. 
2 Ki. iy. 10. Prov. ix. 14. In all which pas- 
sages the LXX accordingly render it διῴρος, 
and Vulg. sella. And observe that the LX X 
once translate it, when meaning a royal throne, 
by διφρος, Deut. xvii. 18. . It is remarked by 
Mr Harmer, Observations, vol. iii. p. 338, &c. 
that though the sitting on mats and carpets be 
now almost the universal usage of the East, 
yet that anciently not only Aings and supreme 
magistrates, (see 1 Sam. 1. 9. iv. 13, 18.) but 
sometimes inferior magistrates, (see Neh. iii. 
7, and Harmer, vol. iii. p. 304.) in those coun- 
tries sat upon a xv> throne or raised seat, and 
that this was considered as a piece of splen- 
dour, and offered as a mark of particular re- 
spect. ‘* It was doubtless for this reason,” he 
adds, “ that a seat of this kind was placed, along 
with some other furniture, in the chamber the 
devout Shunamitess prepared for the prophet 
Elisha, 2 Ki. iv. 18, which our version has 
very unhappily translated a stool, by which we 
mean the least honourable kind of seat in an 
apartment ; whereas the original word [xp>] 
meant to express her respect for the prophet 
by the kind of seat she prepared for him.” 

And as the lewd woman described by Solomon, 
Proy. ix. 14, &c. is seated at the door of her 
house, on a ΝῸΞ or throne, with a design, no 
doubt, to render herself conspicuous, and the 
more easily to inveigle passengers ; so my au- 
thor observes from Pitts, “ that the whores (at 
Grand Cairo) use to sit at the door, or walk in 
the streets, unveiled,”—and that ‘* when they 
sit at their doors, a man can scarce pass by but. 
they will endeavour to decoy him in.” But 
see more in the ingenious writer himself, as 
above cited. 

11. A royal seat, a throne. Gen. xli. 40. Ex. xi. 
5, and al. freq. When used in this sense, the 
LXX generally render it by Sgoves, and Vulg. 
by solium. 

III. It is once applied to time, Prov. vii. 20, 
xp>it ov at the day settled, or, as our trans- 


m0> 


lation, appointed; so the French, au jour 
assigné. 
TDD 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. In Kal, transitively, to cover, overspread, 
veil, See Gen. ix. 23, xxxviii. 15. Exod. viii. 
6. xv. 5. (where wp>» is put poetically for 
ynvp>*, the formative 1 being dropped, and 
the * being substituted for ΣΤ, as in other 
instances ; but eight of Dr Kennicott’s codices 
read 2.3"). Num. iv- 5. ix. 15. Jud. iy. 
18, 19. Job xxxvi. 30, behold he spreads upon 
it (i. 6. the cloud) his light (lightning) swiw 
itD> oT and overspreads (namely with the 
lustre of it) the bottom of the sea; when, ac- 
cording to Oyid’s highly poetical expression, 
Metam. lib. xi. fab. x. lin, 523, 


Fulmineis ardescunt ignibus unde. 
The waters kindle with the fiery blaze. 


So with ΝΣ) or 5y upon, following Num. xvi. 
33. Job xxi. 26. xxxvi. 32, ὙΝ MDD oD dy 
He ( God) spreads the light (lightning) over the 
vaults (of heaven) or vaulted skies, and he 
(eer) gives a commandment to it concerning 
im that prayeth, i. 6. not to hurt him. So 

Mal. ii. 16, For Jehovah the Aleim of Israel 
saith he hateth mw him who putteth away (the 
divorcer), 1wia5 Sy Dan mp2 and him who 
spreads violence (i. e. the blood of violence 
used against his wife, comp. Isa. lxiii. 3.) 
upon his garment. This is a strong instance 
of the Jewish σκληροκαρδια hard-heartedness 
mentioned by our Saviour, Mat. xix, 8. 
Comp. the use*of mp5 Ezek. xxiv. 7. In 
Niph. to be covered, overspread. Gen. vii. 19, 
20. Jer. li. 42. In Hith. to cover, veil, or 
clothe oneself, Gen. xxiv. 65. 1 K. xi. 29. 
2 K. xix. 1,2. Asa participial N. "105 what 
is overspread, a covering. occ. Num. iv. 6, 14. 
Asa N. fem. mip a covering, raiment. Gen. 
xx. 16. Exod. xxii. 26. Job xxiv. 7. <As a 
N. pp pn α covering. Gen. viii. 13. Exod. 
xxvi. 14, & al. freq. 

11. In Kal and Hiph. to cover, hide, conceal. 
See Gen. xviii. 17. xxxvii. 26. Ῥίον. x. 18. 
xii. 16, 23. Job xxiii. 17. Covering of sin is 
spoken in several senses. God mp5 covers 
sin when he hides it, as it were, from his sight, 
and will not observe it. Neh. iy. 5, or iii. 37. 
Ps. lxxxy. 3. Comp. Ps. xxxii. 1; man covers 
his own sin, when he cloaks or palliates it, 
Job xxxi. 33. Ps. xxxii. 5. Prov. xxviii. 13; 
that of another when he conceals or says no- 
thing of it. Prov. xvii. 9. Comp. Prov. x. 12. 

Hence Gr. κιστη, Lat. cista, Eng. a chest. Lat. 
cassis a helmet, casa a house. Also Eng. to 
case, a case. French cacher to hide. Une 
caisse, a chest, whence Eng. cash, money at 
hand. Nummus in area. : 

111. Asa N. mp2 the covered or canopied part 
of a throne. occ. 1 K. x. 19, twice. But ob- 
serve that for the former pp > fifteen of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices, and for the latter thirteen, 
read xp>5, and that in four other codices the 7 
in both words is written on a rasure. In Job 
xxvi. 9, p> the covering seems to be the same 
as ay the circumferential density of the uni- 
verse ; T1D3 "25 INN seizing or taking posses- 
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sion of, the face of the covering, he spreadeth 
his cloud upon it. 

IV. Asa N. fem. pis, see Ps. xxiii. 5. Lam. 
iy. 21, and in construction p> (2 Sam. xii. 3.) 
a drinking cup which covers or incloses the 
liquor, Gen. xl. 11, & al. freq. In Proy. 
xxiii. 31, not only the Keri, but likewise 
many of Dr Kennicott’s codices have p13 
with they. So in Jer. xxxy. 5, twenty of his 
codices read ΓΘ 9. 

From the * ancient custom of the master of the 
feast’s appointing to each guest his cup, i. e. 
his kind and measure of liquor, ὉῚ3 is used 
for that portion of happiness or misery, which 
God sends upon men in this life. See Ps. 
xi. 6. xvi. 5. xxiii. 5. But in Ps. Ixxy. 9. 
Isa. li. 17, 22. Jer. xxv. 15, 17, 28, Ezek. 
xxiii. 31—33, there seems rather to be an 
allusion to the cup of malediction, as the Jews 
called that mixed cup of wine and frankincense 
which used to be given to condemned crimi- 
nals before their execution, in order to take 
away their senses. So the Chaldee Targum 
paraphrases Ps, lxxv. 9. “ Because wid7 D5 
a cup of malediction is in the hand of the Lord 
and strong wine, full ΝΥ nan of a mixture 
of bitterness to take away the understanding of 
the wicked.” Comp. Ps. lx. 5; in which 
text, as likewise in those just cited from 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, the Targum mentions 
the wine or cup of malediction by the same 
term as in Ps. lxxv. 9, namely 1 or xw1d. 

In Jer. li. 7, Babel or Babylon is called a gol- 
den cup in the hand of Jehovah that made all the 
nations drunken—and mad, i. e. with her abom- 
inable idolatries; the gaudy and plausible 
allurements to which are denoted by the golden 
cup ; so the mystical Babylon is described as 
having a golden cup in her hand, Rey. xvii. 4. 
And no doubt golden cups (χρυσεια κυπελλα, 
as Homer calls them, I. iii. lin. 248.) were 
actually used in quafling wine to the honour 
of their idols. + 

Exod. xvii. 14. And Jehovah said to Moses, 
Engrave this for a memorial on a table, (comp. 
Isa. xxx. 8.) and rehearse it in the ears of 
Joshua ; for I will surely; blot out the remem- 
rei Amalek from under heaven. Ver. 15, 
And Moses built an altar, and called the name 
of it Jehovah Nissi, i. e. Jehovah (is) my banner. 

er. 16, And he said m* o> Sy Τὴ "5 surely 
the hand upon the cup of Jah, (is or denotes) 
war from Jehovah with Amalek, from generation 
to generation. “ This was a monumental 
device as a record that the wrath of God 
(denoted by the cup, as in Ps. lxxv. 9, and 
the other passages above cited) was declared 
against the Amalekites.— The hand was cut 
(we may suppose) on one of the stones of the 
altar ; and if the cup was in the hand, the 
hand must be on the cup; and so the words 
describe the device exactly as it was; and this 
is a specimen of hieroglyphical writing.” Thus 
thelearned Bate in his valuable New and Literal 
Translation of the Pentateuch, &c. and he is 





* See Homer, 1]. iv. lin. 261. 
το + Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon in Kegaw II, Σμυρ- 
γίζω and Ποτηρίον IIL. IV. 
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the only author I have met with, who has ex- 
plained this very. difficult passage. Comp. 
Hab. ii. 16. 

VY. Asa N. pia species of unclean bird, the 
owl, so called from constantly hiding itself in 
the day time, and coming abroad only in the 
evening or at night. Thus the LX X, Aquila, 
Theodotion, and the fifth Greek Version in the 
Hexapla, render it νυκαικοραξ, which is a kind 
of owl (according to * Michaelis, the horned 
owl,) and so the Vulg. bubo. occ. Lev. xi. 
17. Deut. xiv. 16. Ps. cii. 7. 

Bochart suspected that p12 might denote the 
onocrotalus, thus named from its monstrous 
cap or bag under the lower chap, and has il- 
lustrated this interpretation in his works, vol. 
1. 272, &c. And indeed it must be admitted 
that pi> might afford no improper name for 
that bird from this very extraordinary circum- 
stance in its form. But as, upon the best in- 

᾿ quiry I have been able to make, I do not find 
that there is any difference between the pelican 
of the ancients and the onocrotalus, and as 
nxp is mentioned in all the same contexts 
with pvp, and rendered by the ancient versions 
either the pelican or onocrotalus, I think p15 
cannot have this meaning ; especially since in 
Ps. cii. 7, it is called pia of miann (not of 
the desert, as we render it, but) of desolate or 
ruinated buildings, which, as every one knows, 
is a very proper epithet for the owl, but does 
not seem so suitable to the onocrotalus. 
Comp. nxp under xp. 


VI. AsaN. p> α purse or bag for covering 


or inclosing money or weights. oce. Deut. 
xxv. 13. ge ay i, 14, xvi. 11. Isa. xlvi. 6. 
Mice. vi. 11. 

ΤῸ 


Many of the Lexicons make this a distinct 
root in the sense of grubbing, or cutting up_by 
the roots, and so the LX X render pmo Ps. 
Ixxx. 17, as a participle paoul, averxappevn, 
and Vulg. suffossa digged up; but in this 
word, as well as in mmp> Isa. v. 25, the 5 
seems servile, and the root to be mnp, which 
therefore see. But since the verb nv> both 
in Chald. and Syr. as well as in Arabic (see 
Castell,) signifies to prune, cut off, the reader 
will consider for himself whether o*mp> ΝΜ ῚΡ 
Isa. xxxiii. 12, may not best be rendered 
thorns cut off, or cut up, as in our translation. 
Comp. Isa. ix. 17. x. 17. 


D> 

The radical idea seems to be stiffness, rigidity. 
So in Arabic the verb signifies, to be numbed, 
torpid, dull. See Castell. 

I. Asa N. 305 (occ. Job xv. 27,) plur. "2.5 
the loins, from their stiffness or strength. Lev. 
iii. 4. Ps. xxxviii. 8, So Prov. iii. 26, 
may be rendered, for Jehovah shall be D223 
for (comp. Eccles. vii. 12,) the strength of 
thy loins. See Schultens, comment. in loc. 

Il. Asa N. 305 strength, support, confidence. 
See Job viii. 14. xxxi. 24. (where the LXX 
ἰσχὺν strength); Ps. \xxviii. 7. Fem. in reg. 





* Recueil de Questions, p, 321, et Supplem. ad Lex. 
Heb. p. 1240, which see. 
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ΤῊ) strength of mind, confidence. Job iv. 63 
where Vulg. fortitudo strength, fortitude. As 
a N. S»p> confident. Prov. xix. 1, Better (is) 
the poor (man) who walketh in his integrity, 
than he who is perverse with his lips, 55 x17 
though confident, presuming, namely on his 
riches. ‘The Syriac version here renders >sp> 
by xwny the rich (man), and Vulg. has dives 
rich, as well as insipiens foolish. Comp. 
Proy. xxviii. 26. 

III. Asa N. 5:p> the cold, or more properly 
the cold, condensed, rigid, contracting air ; the 
fluid of the heavens in this state. Comp. under 
swr 11. oce. Job ix. 9. xxxviii. 31. Amos y. 
8. Comp. m3 under p> 11. 

IV. Asa N. mas. plur. ‘sp the influxes of 
gross, condensed spirit or air to the stars or 
stellar lights. occ. Isa. xiii. 10, the sad i> 
stars of the heavens, or:p>1 and their * 
spirits, i. e. the influxes of the spirit to each 
of them, o51x Ὑπὸ x» shall not irradiate their 
light. For “the light of the stars can no 
more subsist without the influx of the spirit, 
than the fire at the sun can do; the action of 
the spirit being as necessary to blow and dis- 
perse the light from the planets and stars, as 
it is to keep in the solar fire, and dispense its 
light and heat to us; for though it is the light 
which is the thing irradiated, zt is the influx of 
the spirit which presses it out, and irradiates it, 
without which it would stay where it was, and 
not reach us.” Thus the learned Spearman 
in his index to Hutchinson’s Moses’ Princi- 
pia, p. 100.+ 

V. AsaN. 1505 Chisleu. The name of the 
ninth month, nearly answering to our Novem- 
ber O. S. or to part of our November and 
December N. 8. It appears to be so called 
because at that season in Judea and the neigh- 
bouring countries, the cold becomes very sen- 
5101. Thus Jer. xxxvi. 22, we find king 
Jehoiakim in the ninth month, at his winter- 
palace, with a fire burning before him: and so 
Dr Russell + informs us, that at Aleppo they 
degin to light fires about the end of November. 
oce. Neh. i. 1. Zech. vii. 1. Comp. 1 Mae. 
i. 54. 

VI. Ina mental sense, to be stupid, or, as it 
were, stiff, rigid, or insensible, in mind or un- 
derstanding. occ. Jer. x. 8; where it is put 
after syn to be brutish, as being of more in- 
tense signification. -As a N. p> stupidity, 
insensibility, folly. occ. Ps. xlix. 14. Eccles. 
vii. 26 or 25. Fem. mp2 the same. occ. 
Ps. lxxxy. 9. So fem. plur. nid‘p>. oce. 
Proy. ix. 13. Asa N. 2.05 stupid, insensible, 
foolish. Psal. xcii. 7. xciv. 8. Proy. xxvi. 
12. Eccles. iv. 5. x. 2, & al. freq. 





* See the Scholiast on Theocritus cited in a note under 
say IL below. 


+ Did not Virgil aim at something of this kind, when 
he wrote, ΖΞ. i. lin. 612, 
Polus dum sidera pascet ? 
And before him Lucretius, lib. i. lin, 232. 
Unde Ztther sidera paseit ? 


t Natural Hist. of Aleppo, p- 14. 
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I. To have long hair, xoux»v, comatum esse. It 
occurs not however asa verb in this sense, 
but asa N. fem. np zea, spelt, a species of 
corn, so called from its* long hair. Thus 
barley is denominated yw from the stiffness 
of its hair, or beard as we call it. occ. Exod. 
ix. 81. (where LX X and Thedotion render 
it odvea, and Aquila Zz, both which words 
signify spelt ;) Isa. xxviii. 25; where LX X, 
Aquila, and Theodotion have Zea». 
mas. plur. p‘ap> the same. occ. Ezek. iv. 9; 
where Aquila and Symmachus Zeas or ζειας. 
LXX and Theodotion ολυραν. Notwithstand- 
ing the thus concurring testimony of the Greek 
versions, Dr Shaw, Travels, p. 407, supposes 
nmnp> may mean rice, which is now commonly 
cultivated in Egypt. But Hasselquist, whom 
in the present case I regard as a better au- 
thority, in his Travels, p. 109, says, “ The 
Egyptians undoubtedly learned the cultivation 
of rice under the reign of the califs, at which 
time many useful plants were brought over the 
Red Sea to Egypt, which now grow—there 
and enrich the country.” Indeed Dr Shaw 
(as above) adds that we learn from Pliny (lib. 
xviii. cap. 17.) that rice or oryza was the olyra 
of the ancient Egyptians. But I cannot find 
that Pliny asserts this, either in the place cited 
or any where else. The passage to which I 
suppose the Doctor alludes is in lib. xviii. cap. 
7, towards. the end, where speaking of one 
Turanius, he says, “ Idem olyram et oryzam 
eandem esse existimat. The same person 
thinks the olyra and oryza or rice are the same.” 
But this will not prove that they were so, or 
‘even that Pliny was of that opinion. Comp. 
Herodotus, ii. 36. 

II. Asa V. used in an opposite or privative 
sense, as 225, Oxy, wow and others, tv poll, 
clip or trim the hair of the head. occ. Ezek. 
xliv. 20, twice. So vulg. tondentes atton- 
dent. 

Hence perhaps the Greek κόσμος order, orna- 
ment, and the V. xecuew, whence Eng. cosme- 
tie. 

"D5 
To be pale, wan, palluit, luridus fuit. 

I. In Niph. with 5 following, to be or become 
pale or wan, as from longing desire. oce. Psal. 
ixxxiv. 3, My frame 7»D>> is grown pale, 
ΣΤ 3 da it even wasteth or pineth away, nN 
for the courts of Jehovah. So Gen. xxxi. 30. 
It is spoken of a lion, Ps. xvii. 12; and ap- 
plied avteurerabws to God, Job xiv. 15. The 
above cited texts are all wherein the verb oc- 
curs in this sense. 

11. In Niph. ἐο be pale or wan, as from fear, 
concern, guilt or shame, pallescere culpis. occ. 
-Zeph. ii. 1, O nation »p>32 x5 that lookest not 
pale, i. e. art unconcerned, unashamed. So 
the L.XX have given nearly the sense, but by 
no means the idea, of the Heb. in rendering 
It «παιδευτον unteachable. 

The Chaldee Targums in like manner often use 


“ *See Scheuchzer, Physica Sacra on Exod. ix. 32 ; and 
a print of the plant in his Tab. cxxxiii. A. comp. Mar- 
tyn’s note on 





arra, Georgic i, lin. 73. 
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this verb in the sense of being ashamed, for 
the Heb. 23, as Psal. xxxv. 4. xl. 15. Ixix. 
7,& al. See Castell. 

11. Asa N. »p> 

1. A well known metal, silver. And as gold is 
in Heb. called amy from its resplendency, so 
silver is denominated yp> from its pale colour. 
Thus likewise the Greek name agyugos is from 
woyos white. Gen. xiii. 2. Deut. vii. 25. Mal. 
iii. 3. Gen. xx. 16, }D> AON ἃ thousand (she- 
hels namely) of silver. Gen. xxxvii. 28, oswy 

_¥D> twenty (shekels) of silver. So Gen. xly. 
22. Deut. xxii. 19, 29. Jud. xvii. 10. 

2. Because silver was the metal most commonly 
used by the ancients as money, or weighed to 
each other in their commercial dealings ; hence 
ὩῸΞ signifies money in general, as weyuveiy does 
in Greek, and de l’argent (properly denoting 
silver) in French. Comp. 1 Chron. xxi. 22, 
24, with ver. 25. 

3. The price of a thing, the money it sells for. 
Exod. xxi. 35. 

4. mp> ban the silver cord, Eccles. xii. 6, 
seems to denote the spinal marrow, together 
with the whole system of nerves branching out 
from it, so called from its bright white colour, 
resembling silver; from its retired secure 
situation in the body (comp. Job xxviii. 1.) ; 
and lastly, from its great excellency in the mi- 
crocosm, or little world of man. See more in 
K. Solomon’s Portrait of Old Age, by Dr 
Smith, p. 178, &c. 3d edit. 

ΓΙῸ 

Occurs not asa Ὗ. in Heb. but in Syriac de- 
notes gibbous, protuberant. Asa N. fem. plur. 
ninv> small pillows or cushions from their pro- 
tuberant form. So the LXX σπροσκεφαλαια 
pillows, and Vulg. pulvillos little cushions, and 
Symmachus more distinctly trayxwua pillows 
or cushions for the elbows to lean upon. oce. 
Ezek. xiii. 18, 20. But before I attempt to 
explain this difficult passage, I must observe 
from Dr Shaw* that both in Barbary and the 
Levant, they still “‘ always cover the floors of 
their houses with carpets; and along the 
sides of the wall or floor a range of narrow 
beds or mattresses is often placed upon these 
carpets ; and, for their farther ease and con- 
venience, several velvet or damask bolsters are 
placed upon these carpets or mattresses— in- 
dulgences that seem to be alluded to by the 
stretching themselves upon couches, and by the 
sewing of pillows to arm-holes, Amos vi. 4, and 
Ezek. xiil. 18, 20.” Thus the Doctor. But + 
lady M. W. Montague’s description of a Turk- 
ish lady’s apartment will, I think, throw still 
more light on the passage in Ezek. “ The 
rooms,” says she, ‘are all spread with Persian 
carpets, and raised at one end of them—about 
two feet. This is the sopha, which is laid 
with a richer sort of carpet, and all round ita 
sort of couch raised half a foot, covered with 
rich silk according to the fancy or magnificence 





* Travels, p. 209, 2d edit. Comp. Maundrell’s journe 
at March 13, and,Dr Russel’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 4, 
and 101; where the manner both of the Turkish men 
and women’s sitting or lolling on their duans, or di- 
vans, is represented in two prints. 

+ Letter xxxii. vol. ii, p..55, 


> 


of the owner.—Round about this are placed, 
standing against the walls, two rows of cushions, 
the first very large, and the next little ones— 
These seats are so convenient and easy, that 1 
believe I shall never endure chairs again as long 
as I live.” And in another * place she thus de- 
scribes the fair Fatima; “¢ On a sopha raised 
three steps, and covered with fine Persian car- 
pets, sat the Kahya’s lady, leaning on cushions of 
white satin embroidered—she ordered cushions 
to be given me, and took care to place me in 
the corner, which is the place of honour.”— 
Supposing then such cushions for the like pur- 
poses of ease and indolence to have been in use 
among the Jews in Ezekiel’s time, as the 
+ LXX version of nynp> gives us reason to 
think they were, let us now offer an explanation 
of the passage in the prophet, ch. xiii. 18.— 
Woe to the women who fasten cushions on + all 
the arm-pits (1 ΧΟ X, and Symmachus tae σαντα 
ayxove xeieos, i. e. on the whole upper part of 
the arms) ; thus by a striking emblematic re- 
presentation (as usual with the prophets, both 
true, 1 Sam. xv. 27, 28. Isa. xx. 2—4. Jer. 
xix. 10, 11. xxvii. 2. li. 63—4. Ezek. iv. 5. xii. 
3—11. xxiv. 16—24.'xxxvii. 16—22; and false, 
1 K. xxii. 11. Jer. xxviii. 1O—12.) denoting 
that the Jewish people should continue to en- 
joy ease and peace (comp. ver. 10, 16.) and who 
make § close veils (in token that the veil of Ju- 
dah or Jerusalem should not be removed, or in 
other words, that Judea and Jerusalem should 
not be taken nor exposed, particularly the female 
inhabitants of them, to the insults of their ene- 
mies. Comp. yp under 4p I. and Isa. xlvii. 
2.) on the head mmp ὯΞ of every woman who 
riseth up to hunt or catch souls or persons. 
(Comp. Prov. vi. 26.) Will ye hunt or catch the 
persons of my people, and will ye save alive your 
own persons ?—yvyer. 20. | Wherefore thus saith 
the Lord Jehovah, Behold I am against your 
cushions with which ye hunt or insnare souls into 
the flower-gardens or chiosks (see under m5), 
and I will tear them from your arms (both of 
the pretended prophetesses and of those wo- 
men whom they furnished with them, i. e. I 
will shew the vanity and falsehood of your 
soothing prophecies of peace and quiet, when 
there is no peace) and wiil let the persons go, 
even the male persons D*w5b) NX or men, whom 
ye hunt or insnare into the flower-gardens.—ver. 
21, and I will tear your close ae &e. 

JV> Chald. 


It occurs not as ἃ V. but as a participle, yy> 
now, now then. Dan. iii. 15. The Targums 
use it in the samesense. May it not however 





* Letter xxxiii. vol. ii. p. 68, 69. 

+ For though the word reorxtguruse properly signifies 
bolsters or pillows for the head, vet the LXX here ex- 
pressly apply it to the arms; and so the learned Duport 
(or Theophrastus Eth. Char. cap. ii. p. 233, edit. Need- 
ham) remarks that it sometimes denotes cushions to lean 
or sit on. 

1 Observe that, according to the interpretation here 
proposed “\* may be regularly in construction with 
ima rp 5D following. 

§ Not unlike, I suppose, what are still worn by the 
women in Turkey. See Lady M. W. Montague’s Let 
ters,'vol. ii. p. 17, and the excellent Observations on the 
Religion, &c. of the Turks, p. 283. 
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be a compound of 5 as, and yy from my to 
answer, and so mean, correspondently, accord- 
ingly ἢ 
DY 
In Kal, to be angry, irritated, provoked to an- 
ger, to be vexed, or fretted, Ps. exii. 10. Eccles. 
vil. 9. Also in Kal, but most usually in 
Hiph. to provoke, irritate, vex. 1 Sam. i. 
6, 1. Deut. xxxii. 21. iv. 25, & al. freq. As 
a N. Dy> anger, vexation. 1 Sam. i. 16. Ps. 
vi. 8. xxxi. 10. Eccles. i. 18. It is mention- 
ed as affecting both the eye, Ps. vi. 8, and the 
heart, Eccles. xi. 10. Ezek. xxxii. 9. Also, 
a provoking or provocation. Deut. xxxii. 19. 
Ezek. xx. 28, 
wysd 
Occurs not as a Y. in Heb. but is both in 
sense and sound nearly related to py> to be 
angry, vered, asmw>tomp>. AsaN. wya 
anger, vexation, occ. Job y. 2, where it is 
oined with xp envy, indignation; vi. 2, 
Joined with nn affliction ; x. 17, joined with 
“ty witnesses ; xvii. 7, where it is mentioned 
as particularly affecting the eye. Comp. Psal. 
vi. 8. xxxi. 10. And observe that in all the 
above cited texts of Job many of Dr Kenni- 
cott’s codices read the word with a Ὁ. 
ΓΊΞΞΘ 


With a radical (see Prov. xxi. 14, below) but 
mutable or omissible, τ. 

1. To curve, bend, inflect. occ. Mic. vi. 6. Isa. 
lviii. 5. In this latter’ passage however it 
might be better to interpret »> as a noun, 
929 for the bending or bowing down. The in- 
finitive from ;75> would properly be ni»>. But 
comp. under ap I. 

II. 70 appease, as wrath. occ. Prov. xxi. 14, 
α gift in secret, Ὧν 1DD* appeaseth or pacifieth 
fiery wrath. The idea is taken from fire, 
which, after it has burst out with violence, is 
made to bend back, and decline. The Vulg. 
translates it extinguit iras, extinguishes anger ; 
but the LX Χ in rendering the Heb. expres- 
sion by avargert ogyas turneth back anger, 
have given the Ἰάραὶ meaning. In like man- 
ner the classical Latin writers say, flectere 
iras. 

111. Asa N. ;1Ὲ5 joined with pmax. occ. Isa. 
ix. 14, xix. 15; where it is rendered branch, 
but by the contexts should mean some Jarge 
kind of reed or bulrush, so called from its 
bending or bowing. Comp. Isa. lviii. 5. 

IV. As a N. fem. in reg. ΒΞ a large bending 
branch of a tree, a bough, which English word 
is in like manner from the Saxon bugan to 
bend, bow. occ. Job xv. 32. Plur. mwp the 
bending branches or branching leaves of the 
palm-tree. occ. Lev. xxiii. 40. 

V. Α58ἃ Ν. ὯΞ plur. o> and mp5 the bend, 
hollow or palm of the hand. Gen. xl. 11. 2 Καὶ, 
xi, 12. (comp. ch. xvi. 7.) xvili. 21. Ps. xxiy. 
4, 1 Sam. v. 4. 2 K. ix. 35. Ezek. xxi. 14, 
17, or 19, 22, & al. freq. Also, the bend, 
hollow or sole of the foot of man, bird, or beast. 
See Deut. ii. 5. xi. 24. Josh. iii. 13, Gen. 
viii. 9. Lev. xi. 27. Ezek. i. 7. 





VI. The bought (Eng. marg.) or bend of a 
sling, the bending piece of leather, wherein the 


mD> 


stone is put. occ. 1 Sam, xxy. 29. So the 
Eng. N. bought is of the same root as to bow, 
bend *. 

VII. The hollow, cup, or acetabulum of the 
os coxendicis or hip-bone, wherein the head 
of the thigh-bone is received. occ. Gen. xxxii. 
25, 32, or 26, 33. 

VIII Asa N. fem. >> plur. ms rendered a 
spoon. It was, no doubt, named from its 
shape ; but if a spoon, those, Num. vii. 14, 20, 
&ec. being only of ten shekels weight of gold, 
must, according to Michaelis’s estimation of 


the shekel, (which see, 5pw IV.) have been. 


smaller than our common silver table-spoons. 
IX. Asa N. fem. plur. ni»s—of a lock, ren- 
dered handles. It appears they were some 
things by which the lock was opened, and they 
probably had their name from their bending 
form. occ. Cant. v. 5; where LXX yegas 
hands, handles. Comp. under rt VI. and 
see Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 206, &c. 
and Mrs Francis’ Note on Cant. v. 5, in her 
excellent Poetical Translation of this Book. 
X. Asa N. mas. plur. op caves, caverns in 
the earth, rocks or mountains. occ. Job xxx. 6. 
Jer. iv. 29, oy op227 And they shall ascend or 
go up into the caverns. This expression is 
well explained by Jerome, who says, that the 
southern parts of Judea are full of caves under 
ground, and of caverns in the mountains, to 
which the people retired in time of danger. 
Comp. Jud. vi. 2. 1 Sam. xiii. 6. ; and see 
Shaw’s Trayels, p. 276; and Greek and Eng. 
Lexicon under SITHAAION. 
XI. Asa N. mas. plur. o> the vaults of 
heaven, the vaulted skies, coeli convexa, as 
Virgil calls them, Ain. iy. lin. 541; or as 
Lucretius, (lib. iv. lin, 172, and lib. vi. lin. 
251.) coeli cayernas ; and before him + Ennius, 
cava cerula. And hence probably the Eng- 
lish cope of heaven, and the Latin covum, 
which the ancient Romans used for ccelum 
heaven t. occ. Job xxxvi. 32. Comp. under 
ms I. 


XII. Asa N. »px, the same as 95 the palm of 


the hand. oec. Job xxxiii. 7; where there is 
a plain allusion to what Job had said ch. xiii. 
21. Itseems used as a V. to press, urge on, 
as with the hand. occ. Prov. xvi. 26, The body 
of the labouring man laboureth for himself, be- 
cause his mouth, (the necessity of food) Ὡς 
v>5y urges him. So the LXX.. exfiaGeras 
forceth, and Vulg. compulit hath compelled. 
Or, may not 4x in this passage be considered 
as a N. and rendered (is as) a hand upon him ὃ 
It must however be farther observed, that Dx 
is used as a V. in Syriac for urging, soliciting. 
See the Syriac version of Proy. vi. 7 

ῬΞΞ to bow or bend_ down very much. oce. Ps, 
lyii. 7. exly. 14. cxlvi. 8. 

Der. Gr. xvrrw to bow down, καμασω (see 
LXX in Isa. lviii. 5. Ps, lvii. 7.) Latin ca- 
vus, coneavus. Eng. cave, cavity, cavern, con- 
cave, excavate, &c. Also Lat. cupa or cuppa, 





* See Junius, Etymol. Anglican, Addend. in Boucut. 
+ In Menalippe, cited by Macrobius Saturnal. lib. vi, 
4, 


cap. 
t See Littleton’s Dictionary in Covum, and Selden De 
Diis Syris, Syntag. ii. cap. 2, p. 174. 
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Eng. a cup. Also cope, cap, (Qu?) coop, cove, 

alcove. Eng. cuff. Latin, capio, to take, hold, 

whence capacious, capacity, &c. and the Latin 

compounds accipio, incipio, percipio, recipio, 

&c. whence accept, &c. incept, perceive, perci- 

alee perceptible, receive, recipient, receptacle, 
6. 


bp> 

I. To double, as the sixth curtain of goat’s hair 
on the front of the tabernacle. occ. Exod. xxvi. 
9. So LXX. επιδισλώσες. Comp. Exod. 
xxviii. 16. xxxix. 9. Job xi. 6, mwind Ὁ 55 
double, i. 6. substantial, in wisdom. Asa N. 
45> the doubling of a bridle. oce. Job xli. 4 or 
13, Who can come (upon him) ΟῚ 92>a*with 
the doubling of his rein, i. e. with a bridle 
having two reins? But Bochart, vol. iii. 
777, observing from Pollux, that the Greeks 
call those parts of the lips which end at the 
cheeks yaAivor reins, explains the text in Job, 
Who will dare to come within his two mon- 
strously gaping jaws? This interpretation best 
agrees not only with the structure of the pre- 
ceding hemistich, but with the following verse, 
Vulg. In medium oris ejus quis intrabit ? Who 
will enter into the midst of his mouth? See 
Eng. margin. 

II. Ina Niph. sense, to be doubled or repeated, 
as the sword or punishment of war. occ. Ezek. 
xxi. 14, So as a N. mas. plur. 555 double, 
i. e. punishments on God’s people for their 
sins; not double of what they deserved, but 
double of what, or much greater than, would 
have been inflicted on the heathen for the like 
offences. occ. Isa. xl. 2. Comp. Jer. xvi. 18. 
xvii. 18. Rev. xviii. 6. For “it is to be ob- 
served,” says the learned Daubuz on the pas- 
sage last cited, “that the method or rule of the 
divine justice towards men is such that he is 
more severe upon his own people in their trans- 
gressions than towards strangers or heathen : 
the reason of which is given in those words of 
our Saviour, Luke xii. 47. On the other 
hand, when they repent, a double reward is 
promised for their sufferings, as in Isa. lxi. 7. 
Zech. ix. 12. Job xlii. 10.” Or else we may 
with Bp. Lowth (whom see) understand the 
words in Isa. xl. 2, of blessings double to; i. e. 
far exceeding the punishment of all her sins. 

Der. Lat. copulor, Eng. couple, &e. 

155 ν 

Occurs not as ἃ V. in Hebrew, but in Chaldee 
and Syriac signifies, to hunger, be hungry. As 
a N. 185 hunger, famine. So LXX λιμος, and 
Vulg. fames, occ. Job v. 22. xxx. 8. 

11. The > in τ Ezek. xvii. 7, hath been 
supposed radical, and the word accordingly 
rendered collect, apply, bend, inflect, intwine, 
&e.. But it seems a compound of 5, and the 
participle benoni fem. in Kal, m5 turning. So 
the passage may be translated. And behold 
the vine 11382 (was) as it were turning zfs roots 
towards him. 'Thus the Vulg. quast mittens 
sending forth, as it were. Comp. ny255 ver. 6. 

I must however just observe, that 155 in Arabic 
denotes to spin, draw out into threads as wool, 
and so »whw ities Ezek. xvii. 7, may signify, 
sent forth its fibrous roots, 


DDD 


=} pe) 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Syriac sig- 
nifies to connect, fasten together. As a N. 
pip> a beam or rafter, which by being fastened 
connects the parts of a building. So Symma- 
chus cuvdecuos oixodoyens, what joins or Jastens 
the building together; and Theodotion, and 
the fifth Hexaplar edition, σύνδεσμος. Once, 
Heb. ii. 11, where Eng. margin, piece or fas- 
tening. 

155 

In general, to cover, overspread. 

1, 70 cover by smearing, to smear over ; and as 
a N. 352 asphaltus or bitumen, named from its 
fitness to smear over wood or other things, and 
so cover them from the wet or weather. occ. 
Gen. yi. 14, ma5D5 And thou shalt smear it 
within and without 9333 with bitumen. So 
Vulg. bitumine lines; but Aquila ἀλοιφήσεις 
aropn thou shalt smear with a smearing, LX 
acdarructus αὐτὴν τῇ ἀσφαλτῳ, Which might not 
improperly be rendered thou shalt pitch it with 
pitch. For “the asphaltum,” says Dr Shaw,* 
is of a shining black colour, and so like Stock- 
holm pitch, that were it not for the rank smell 
of that pitch, and the superior hardness of the 
bitumen, there would be no distinguishing 
them.” And this description obviates Mr 
Bate’s objection that ‘‘ pitching on the inside 
would have been nasty ;” as, I think also, the 
authority of the LX -X proves the sense of the 
word; but there is no proof that 4»>, as he 
takes it, signifies cypress; which rather be- 
longs to 453, which see. 

11. 70 annul a covenant or compact. occ. Isa. 
xxyili. 18. The idea is to be taken from 
smearing over, and so obliterating a covenant 
engraven, as the ancient ones used to be, on 
tables of stone. So Symmachus ESAAEI®OH- 
ZETAI 7 συνθηκη Spare 

III. AsaN. 455 the al-hennah or cyprus. So 

ulg. cypri. occ. Cant. 


the LXX κυσρου and V 
i. 14, ivy. 18. In both which passages it is 
mentioned as a perfume, and in the former, 
notice is taken of its clusters. Dr Shaw’s ac- 
count of the alhennah (Travels, p. 113, 114.) 
will sufficiently prove the justness of the inter- 
pretation here given. ‘ This beautiful odori- 
ferous plant,” says he, “if it is not annually cut 
and kept low—grows ten or twelve feet high, 
putting out its little flowers in + clusters, which 
yield a most grateful smell like camphor, and 
may therefore be alluded to, Cant. i. 14. The 
leaves of this plant, after they are dried and 
powdered, are disposed of to good advantage 
in all the markets of this kingdom (of Tunis). 
For with this all the African ladies, that can 
purchase it, tinge their lips, hair, hands, and 
feet; rendering them thereby of a tawny saf- 
fron colour; which, with them, is reckoned a 
great beauty.” + Russell mentions the same 
practice of dyeing their feet and hands with 
hennah as general among all sects and condi- 





ἠδ Note (p) on Dr Boerhaave’s Chemistry, vol. i. p. 


+ See a print of the al-hennah in Scheuchzer Physica 
ti Tas, DXCVI. Comp. Harmer’s Outlines, p. 
, &e. 
t Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 103. ; 
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tions at Aleppo. * The womenin some parts 
of Yemen, or Arabia Felix, have the same 
custom. And + Hasselquist assures us_he 
saw the nails of some mummies tinged with the 
al-hennah ; which proves the antiquity of the 
practice. And as this plant does not appear 
to be a native of Palestine, but of 4 India and 
Egypt, and seems mentioned Cant. i. 14, as a 
curvosity growing in the vineyards of Engedi, it 
is probable that the Jews might be acquainted 
with its use as a dye or tinge before they had 
experienced its odoriferous quality, and might 
from the former circumstance give it the name 
55. 

See more concerning the hennah or al-hennah in 
Harmer’s excellent Outlines of anew Com- , 
mentary on Solomon’s Song, p. 218, &c. 

IV. Asa N. ἼΞΞ or 12 the hoar frost, which 
covers or is spread over the surface of the 
ground. oce. Exod. xvi. 14. Job xxxviii. 29. 
Ps. exlvii. 16. 

V. Asa N, 4p> a village, a place of covering 
or shelter. 1 Sam. vi. 18, & al. 

VI. Asa N. 55 some kind of vessel with a 
cover, a covered bason. 1 Chron. xxviii. 17, 


VII. Asa N. 59 a young lion when he first 
begins to hunt and shift for himself (see Ezek. 
xix. 2, 3, and Bochart, vol. ii. 714;) so called 
from his frequently hiding himself and lurking 
in dens and coverts ; comp. Ps. xvii. 12. Jer. 
xxv. 38, 4. d. a covert-lion, freq. oce. See 
Homer, Il. v. lin. 555. 

VIII. Asa V. ἼΒ9 is frequently rendered, to 
atone, e#piate, or appease ; but in all these in- 
stances the attentive reader can scarcely help 
observing, that the radical idea of covering is 
preserved. In this view it is applied, 

1. To the person offended, Gen. xxxii. 20. 7 
will cover his face with the present, i. 6. I will 
shelter myself from the. anger of his counte- 
nance. Comp. Proy. xvi. 14. Ezek. xvi. 63. 
Isa. xlvii. 11; and Vitringa there. 

2. To the sin, Ps. lxxix. 9, “Β9Ὶ And cover our 
transgressions for thy name’s sake. See Exod. 
xxxii. 30. Ps. Ixv. 4. Ixxviii. 38. Jer. xviii. 
23. Ezek. xvi. 63; and comp. Ps. Ixxxy. 3. 
xxxii. 1. Rom. iv. 7. 

3. And most commonly, to the person of the 
sinner, and denotes to cover him from punish- 
ment or suffering. Exod. xxx. 15, 16. Ley, iv. 
and xvi. & al. freq. 

IX. Asa N. “p> something that covereth the 
eyes of the judge, and protecteth the offender. 
It is used in a civil sense fora bribe; 1 Sam. 
xii. 3, Of whose hands have I received 45> a 
bribe, o*>yx 1 and hid mine eyes therewith? so 
Amos ν. 12; comp. Exod. xxiii. 8. Deut. 
xvi. 19. Ecclus xx. 29.—and in a religious 
one for a ransom, Exod. xxi. 30. xxx. 12, 16. 
—or atonement, Exod. xxix. 36. xxx. 10. 
Comp. Lev. xxiii. 27, 28. Job xxxiii. 24. 
Hence the Arabic and Turkish caphar, a tax 
on travellers. 

X. Asa N. fem. nos> the lid or covering of 
the ark of the covenant, made of pure gold, on 





* Niebuhr, Description de l’Arabie, p. 57, 58. 
+ Travels, p. 246. . 
t See Russell and mean τοῦς. as above. | 
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and before which the high priest was to sprin- 
kle the blood of the expiatory sacrifices on the 
great day of atonement, and where Jehovah 
promised to meet his people. See Exod. xxv. 
17—22. Lev. xvi. 2, 14, 15. . The LXX 
render it in Exod. xxv. 17, by ἱλαστήριον ἐπίθεμα 
a propitiatory lid or covering, but generally by 
ἱλασσήριον α propitiatory ; by which name St 
Paul also calls it, Heb. ix..5; and by apply- 
ing this name to Christ, Rom. iii. 25, Whom 
God hath set forth, ἱλαστηριον as a propitiatory 
or mercy-seat (see Locke, Whitby, and Wolfi- 
us, on the place), assures us that Christ was 
the true mercy-seat, the reality of what the 
m»> represented to the ancient believers. 

Der. Greek xgurrw to hide, &c. Eng. cover, 
coffer. 

wD 

In Hiph. once, Lam. iii. 16, spxa 55. 1 He 
hath plunged me in ashes. Thus most of the 
lexicon-writers render it, to depress, press 
down, plunge, or the like; so the Chaldee 
Targum explains it by y2> to humble, deject. 
But the LXX render it εψωμισε, and the 
Vulg. cibavit, he fed; which translation, it 
must be owned, is very agreeable to the con- 
text, and to.the expressions of scripture else- 
where. See Ps. cii. 10. Isa. xliv. 20. 

Henee perhaps the Lat. cibus food, and the old 

. cupes a dainty. 

ΤΊΞΞ Chald. 

To bind. occ. Dan. iii. 20, 21, 23, 24. The 
LXX (i.e. Theodotion) and Aquila rendered 
it by rsa to fetter, bind the feet ; but perhaps 
from the Heb. p> to bend, it rather means to 
bind in a bowed or bending posture, to bind 
neck and heels together, as we vulgarly express 
it. For Shadrach, &e. are said, ver. 23, 85 
to fall down, bound into the midst of the burning 
Jiery furnace ; and the Chaldee Targums par- 
ticularly apply it to the binding of Isaac for a 
sacrifice, Cant. vii. 5, and Targ. Jonath. on 
Gen. xxvii. 1, 


gs 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. (unless, perhaps, 
in Job xl. 25, or xli. 6, Will the companions or 
associated merchants Ὁ 13° surround him or 
go round about him?), but in Arabic signifies 
to be round, go in a round or circuit, “ rotundus 
fuit, in gyrum ambivit.” Castell in 2. 

I. As a N. 42 a circuit or pasture, where cattle 
take their rounds in feeding. occ. Ps. Ixy. 14. 
Isa. xxx. 23; where LXX gorov siova a fat 
place. And to this sense Michaelis (Sup- 
plem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 1249.) refers Isa. xiv. 
30, Οὐ 1192 Ivy And the poor shall feed in 
my pastures; and he objects to the usual ren- 

- dering of ox>t ssiD2 by the first-born of the 
poor, observing that this expression is of a very 
different nature from ni 125 the first-born of 
death, Job xviii. 13, which Vitringa here 
cites: the latter might be a very suitable de- 
nomination for the most violent of distempers, 
but the first-born of the poor would not pro- 
perly denote the poorest of all; since the first- 
born of the poor would probably be in a situa- 
tion rather happier than others of them. It 
may be proper farther to remark, that five of 
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Dr Kennicott’s codices read ‘23 without 
the 4. 
II. A lamb or young sheep, from their remark- 
able running round and round in wantonness 
and sport. See Deut. xxxii. 14. Isa. xxxiv. 6. 
Amos vi. 4. Hence Greek κριὸς aram. In 
1 Sam. vii. 11, we find a place named 45> τ" 
the temple of the lamb, probably from the em- 
blem there worshipped. It was situated with- 
in the limits of the tribe of Dan, but was for 
some time subject to the Philistines, who 
were descendants of the Egyptians. But 
what was meant by the emblem of a lamb I 
pretend not absolutely to determine. Herod- 
otus, however, lib. ii. cap. 42, informs us, that 
the inhabitants of Thebes in Egypt held sheep, 
and particularly rams, to be sacred; that these 
people represented the image of Jupiter, whom 
they called Azwovw. Ammun, with the head of 
a ram; and that once a year they sacrificed a 
ram, and having flayed the victim, dressed up 
the image of Ammun in its skin. Strabo in- 
timates that the inhabitants both of Thebes 
and Sais worshipped a living sheep. lib. xvii. 
p- 1167. edit. Amstel. Τήμωσι Σαΐσαι reoBaroy, 
καὶ OnBairar So Clemens Alexandrinus in 
Protreptico, p. 25, almost in the same words. 
And from Macrobius, Saturnal. lib. i. cap. 21, 
we learn that the Lybians esteemed Hammun 
to be the setting sun, and represented him with 
ram’s horns; in which, says he, the strength 
of this animal chiefly lies, as that of the sun 
doth in his rays. Jablonski, however, in his 
Pantheon Egyptiorum, Pars I. lib. ii. cap. 2, 
seems to have proved that by the idol Ammun 
the Egyptians meant the sun, not as setting, 
but as gaining the upper hemisphere, and enter- 
ing into the sign Aries, or the ram,* and that 
therefore they exhibited him under that animal 
form. And under the similar emblem of a 
lamb, it is probable that the vernal sun was 
likewise represented in the temple thence de- 
nominated 45 ma 1-Sam. vii. 1]. And I 
would just add, that a lamb seems a more pro- 
per representative of the sun at this season 
than a grown sheep or ram; since the most 
probable reason why any of that species was 
chosen at all, as the emblem of him about the 
vernal equinox, was, because it is at that time 
of the year that /ambs are usually yeaned. See 
Nature Displayed, vol. iv. p. 18], &c. Eng- 
lish edit. 12mo. and Histoire du Ciel, vol. i. 
p- 11, &e. 

It is not unlikely that the city 5255 mention- 
ed Isa. x. 9. 2 Chron. xxxy. 20, & al. was so 
named in honour of the vernal sun. Comp. 
under wr. : 

III. Asa N. 45 a cor, the largest measure of 
capacity, whether for solids or liquids, (see | 
K. v. 11.) so called from its capacious round 
form. It is the same as the ynnm or homer. 
Ezek. χῖν. 14. Comp. therefore under 41n 
VI. Chald. plur. yrs. occ. Ezra vii. 22. 

IV. Asa Ν: 45> seems once, Gen. xxxi. 34, to 
denote a large round pannier, such as the an- 
cient Easterns, and particularly the women, 





* See above under ἸΏΝ VII, and Savary, Lettre 5 
sur l’Egypte, tom. 11, p. 67, 
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sometimes rode in. Dr * Pococke informs us, 
that “ one method of conveyance still used in 
the East, particularly in Egypt, is by means 
of a sort of round basket slung on each side of 
a camel (with a cover), which holds all their 
necessaries, and on it (the camel) a person sits 
cross-legged.” + I have little doubt but the > 
of Rachel’s camel was of this kind. 

V. As a N. mas. plur. o> battering rams. 
oce. Ezek. iv. 2. xxi. 22 or 27, twice. The 
L.XX render it in the former text βελοστάσεις 
balistas, warlike engines to throw darts or stones ; 
but the Vulg. in both, arietes rams. And in 
justification of the propriety of the Hebrew 
term o> in this view, it may be observed 
that lambs seem more remarkable for butting 
than grown sheep. 

VI. Asa N. mas. plur. in the construct, used 
as in other instances for the absolute form 55 
patrollers, soldiers who go the rounds. occ. 2 K. 
xi. 4, 19; where they are distinguished from 
the ὈΝΦῪ runners or light-armed guards. 

VII. As aN. > @ furnace, for melting or 
assaying metals, (see Ezek. xxii. 18, 20, 22,) 
so called either from its round form, or rather, 
as I should think, (see Prov. xvii. 3. xxvii. 
21.) from its being reverberatory, or so con- 
structed as continually to reverberate the flame 
and heat, or make it circulate from the top or 
sides. And to illustrate the texts last cited, I 
would observe from Dr Shaw, ; that “ Gosto 
Claveus, the prince of Mirandula, Mr Boyle, 
and others, have made experiments to this ef- 
fect ; a quantity of very pure gold being placed 
in the eye of a glass furnace, it was found at 
the end of two months not to have lost any 
sensible part of its weight ; though it had been 
all along kept in continual fusion, insomuch 
that other bodies would have thus been dissi- 
pated in a much less time.” Applied to af 
flictions, Isa. xlviii. 10. Comp. Ecclus ii. 4. 

ὉΤῚΞ n> Comp. under S152. 

VIII. Asa N. 2 α hind of furnace or stove. 
oce. Zech. xii. 6. So Vulg. caminum. Asa 
N. mas. plur. without the », o> furnaces. 
oce. Ley. xi. 35; where Harmer, Observa- 
tions, vol. i. p. 267, &c. (whom see) thinks it 

‘signifies a small kind of temporary furnaces, 
‘such as the Arabs still use for placing their 
pots in to boil their meat. Comp. Niebuhr, 
Voyage en Arabie, tom. i. p. 188. 

IX. As Ns. Ὑ5 and “5 a round shaped vessel 
for washing, a laver. See Exod. xxx. 18. xl. 
30. 1 K. vii. 30. 2 Chron. iv. 6, & al. freq. 
_Also, a round pot or caldron for boiling meat 
in. oce. 1 Sam. ii. 14, 





* Not having the Doctor’s own work by me, I am 
obliged to cite from the Compendium of Modern Tra- 
vels, vol. ii. p. 41. 

+ And long before Dr Pococke, Moryson, whose Tra- 
yels were printed in the year 1596, mentions at p. 247, 
in his youn from Aleppo to Constantinople, ‘* Two 
long chairs like cradles covered with red cloth, to hang 
on the two sides of our camel (which chairs the Turks 
used to ride in, and sleep upon camels’ backs; but we 
bought them to carry our victuals).” Hanway, likewise, 
in his Travels, vol. i. p. 190, mentions kedgavays, which 
** are a kind of covered chairs which the Persians hang 
over camels in the manner of panniers, and are big 
enough for one persor to sit in,” Comp. p. 249, and under 
22 IL. below. Ἂ 

t Note (6) on Boerhaaye’s Chemistry, vol. i. p. 74. 
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X. As a N. sp rendered a scaffold. occ. 2 
Chron. vi. 13, For Solomon had made a “> 
of brass—five cubits its length, and five cubits 
its breadth, and three cubits its height. It ap- 
pears therefore to have been square, and con- 
sequently had not its name from its form, but 
from its affording room to the person who was 
upon it to go round and round, as he thought 
proper. And perhaps this was what the LX X 
aimed at by rendering it Bec» The Syriac 
version explains it by x vopx (from the Gr. 
cradiov) a stage. It is elsewhere in seripture 
called tiny a stand. 2 K. xi. 14, And behold 
the hing stood ym by upon the stand, as the 
manner was, or according to custom; so it is 
denominated yy his, 1. e. the king’s stand. 
2 Chron. xxiii. 13. Comp. 2 K. xxii. 3. 

XI. Asa N. fem. nv1>7, plur. in reg. "212. 
See under p45 I. 

sa5> I. Zo dance round and round in circles. 
It occurs not as a V. but as a participle Hiph. 
oce. 2 Sam. vi. 14, 16; where David’s per- 
forming this service before Jehovah was em- 
blematically acknowledging his supreme power 
both in the heavens and in the earth, in oppo- 
sition to the agents of nature; the powers of 
the air or heavens, which were the objects of 
the heathenish worship. See what David says 
himself in the Psalm he delivered on this oc- 
casion. 1 Chron. xvi. 23, & seq. Hence 
plainly the Greek χόρος ὦ company of persons 
dancing with music and singing (whence Lat. 
and Eng. chorus; also choir and chorister), and 
the V. χορευω to dance in this manner. . 

It has already been observed under an that this 
religious service of dancing was used both by 
believers and idolaters, as it is by the latter 
even to this day ; and I cannot forbear remark- 
ing, that in Herodian (lib. v. cap. 13, edit. 
Oxon. 1678) we meet with a remarkable in- 
stance of its being celebrated by the emperor 
Elagabalus in honour of his Syrian or Pheni- 
cian idol, from whom he took his name, and 
whom he had then lately brought to Rome. 
For περι rs σοὺς βωμους EXOPETEN ὑπο παντο- 
dames ἡχοὶς οργανων" γυναίῶ re ἐπιχωρίῶ EXO- 
PETE σὺν αὐτῷ; σπεριθεοντῶ σοῖς βωμοῖς, xoupara 
ἡ συμσανα METH χειρῶς ᾧεροντα.- He danced 
round the altars to the sound of all kinds of 
instruments; and the women of his country 
danced with him, running round the altars, and 
carrying cymbals or tabrets in their hands.” 
Comp. | Sam. x. 5. 1 Chron. xv. 28. See 
also Exod. xv. 20. Jud. xi. 34. 1 Sam. xviii. 
6. And observe that Michal, David’s wife, 
instead of despising him for his zeal in playing 
and dancing before Jehovah, ought, in imita- 
tion of the holy woman mentioned in these 
last cited texts, to have come forth to meet 
him, and to have joined in the solemnity; but 
for her contemptuous behaviour on this great 
occasion, she was cursed with barrenness. 2 
Sam. vi. 23. 

II.. Asa N. fem. plur. ΠΥ 92. oce. Isa. ᾿ΧΥΪ. 
20. It is rendered in our translation swift 
beasts, and by the Vulg. carrucis cars; but 
denotes, I think, such panniers or baskets as 
have been above mentioned under 43 IV. 
And nw 24> is here in the redupliecate form, 
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because these baskets were in pairs, and slung 
one on each side of the beast. The LXX 
render the Heb. word by σκιάδιων, ᾳ. ἃ. shaded 
vehicles, by which perhaps they meant baskets 
or cradles of this kind: for Thevenot, who 
calls them counes, says that over them they lay 
a cover, which keeps them both from the rain and 
sun; and Maillet describes them as covered 
cages hanging on each side of a camel.* The 
Complete System of Geography, vol. ii. p. 
435, 436, speaking of the wandering Arabs in 
the kingdom of Morocco, says, “ When they 
remoye to a new habitation, they put their 
wives and children into large osier-baskets or 
panniers, thrown over the back of their camels, 
and covered with a coarse cloth, by which means 
they are kept from sight, sun, and dust, and 
yet have air enough to breathe in.” I shall 
only add, that Dr Russell} mentions “ the 
women of inferior condition about Aleppo, 
being in their journeys commonly stowed on 
each side a mule, in a sort of covered cradles.” 

Der. Latin currus, currum; Eng. a car, cart, 
chariot. Perhaps Latin curro to run, whence 
Eng. current, currency ; French courir, Eng. 
courier, courant. 
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As a N. mas. sing. 503», plur. ΝΥ 5 and 
psa, a cherub, plur. cherubim or cherubs. 

In briefly explaining these important words, it 
shall be my endeavour to give the reader some 
satisfaction as to the following particulars. 

I. What was the form of the artificial cherubs 
in the tabernacle and temple. 

I]. Of what these cherubs were emblems, and 
with what propriety. 

III. What is the ideal meaning of the word 
3192; whence I shall be led, 

IV. To explain some other scriptural applica- 
tions of the terms 2795 and o*24>. 

ΟὟ, I shall produce some of the. heathen imita- 
tions of the sacred cherubic emblems. And, 

Lastly, I shall answer some objections to the 
explanation of them here proposed. 

I. ‘Then as to the form of the artificial cherubs 
in the tabernacle and temple. 

Moses was commanded, Exod, xxv. 18, 19, 
Thou shalt make two cherubs: of beaten gold 
shalt thou make them at the two ends of the 
mercy-seat. And thou shalt make one cherub at 
the one end, and the other cherub at the other 
end: M7227 12, out of the mercy-seat (margin 
Eng. translat. of the matter of the mercy-seat) 
shall ye make the cherubs at the two ends thereof. 
All which was accordingly performed, Exod. 
xxxvii. 7,8; and these cherubs were with the 
ark placed in the holy of holies of the taber- 
nacle, Exod. xxyi. 33, 34. xl. 20; as those 
made by Solomon were afterwards in the holy 
of holies of the temple, 1 K. vi. 23, 27. 

We may observe, that in Exodus Jehovah 
speaks to Moses of the cherubs as of figures 
well known; and no wonder, since they had al- 
ways been among believers in the holy taber- 
nacle from the beginning. (See Gen. iii. 24. 
Wisd. ix. 8.) And though mention is made of 
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their faces, Exod. xxy. 20. 2 Chron. iii. 13; 
and of their wings, Exod. xxy. 20. 1 Κ΄, viil. 
ἡ. 2 Chron. iii. 11, 12; yet neither in Exodus, 
Kings, nor Chronicles, have we any particular 
description of their form. This is, however, 
very exactly, and, as it were, anxiously supplied 
by the prophet Ezekiel, ch. i. 5, Out of the 
midst thereof (i. e. of the fire infolding itself, 
ver. 4.) mint the likeness of four living creatures 
or animals. And this was their appearance, 
ΣΤ ote mint. I formerly thought that this 
last Hebrew expression could not mean that 
they, i. e. the four animals, had the likeness of a 
man; which interpretation, I then apprehend- 
ed, would make the prophet contradict himself 
(comp. ver. 10.); but that it imported that 
the likeness of a man in glory, called ver. 26, 
DTN ANID MI" the likeness as the appearance 
of a man, and particularly described in that 
and the following verses, was with them. But 
on attentively reconsidering the words mnt 
m275-0N (ver. 5,) and observing how nit 
is applied, ver. 13, my present opinion is, that 
they may mean that the four animals had _ the 
likeness or resemblance of a man in the erect 
posture and shape of their body.* Ver. 6, 
And there were four faces to one (ΤΥ OF simili- 
tude), and four wings to one, oi to them. - So 
there were at least two compound figures. 
Ver. 10, And the likeness of their faces ; the 
face of a man, and the face of a lion ; on the 
right side, to them four; and the face of an ox 
on the left side, to them four ; and the face of an 
eagle to them four. Ezekiel knew, ch. x. 1— 
20, that these were cherubs. Ver. 21, Four 


τ faces 17x to one (cherub) and four wings to 


one. This text also proves that the prophet 
saw more cherubs than one, and that each had 
four faces and four wings. And we may be 
certain that the cherubs placed in the holy of 
holies were of the form here described by the 
priest and prophet Ezekiel; because we have 
already seen from Exod. 1 K. and 2 Chron. 
that they-likewise had faces and wings, and 
because Ezekiel knew what he saw to be che- 
rubs, and because there were no four-faced 
cherubs any where else but in the holy of ho- 
lies; for it is plain from a comparison of 
Exod. xxvi. 1, 81. 1 K. vi. 29, 32, and 2 
Chron. iii. 14, with Ezek. xli. 18—20, that 
the artificial cherubs on the curtains and vail of 
the tabernacle, and on the walls, doors, and 
vail of the temple, had only two faces, namely, 
those of a lion, and of a man. 
For it must be observed farther, that, as the 
word 3715 is used for one compound figure 
with four faces, and p*ay5> in the plur. for 
several such compounds, (see Exod. xxv. 18, 
19. xxxvii. 8. 1 K. vi. 23—26.) so is 59 
applied to one of the cherubic animals, as to 
the ov. Ezek. x. 14. (comp. ch. 1. 10.)—to 
the coupled cherub, or licn-man, Ezek. xli. 18. 
—and p*ay4> to several of the cherubic ani- 
mals, as to several oxen, | K. vii. 36. (comp. 
ver. 29.)—to several coupled.cherubs, Exod. 
xxvi. 1. 1 K. vi. 32, 35,&al. I proceed to show 





* See Harmer’s Observations, vol, i. p. 4415. 
t Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 89. 





* Comp. Vitringa on Apocalyps. ch, iy. 6, 7, p. 184, 


edit. 2dz, - 
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ΤΙ. Of what the cherubs were emblems, and 
’ with what propriety. 
That the cherubic figures were emblems or re- 
-presentatives of something beyond themselves 
is, I think, agreed by all, both Jews and Chris- 
tians. But the question is, of what they were 
emblematical ? To which I answer ina word, 
those in the holy of holies were emblematical 
‘of the ever-blessed Trinity in covenant to redeem 
man, by uniting the human nature to the Second 
Person; which union was signified by the 
union of the faces of the lion and of the man 
in the cherubic exhibition, Ezek. i. 10. Comp. 
-Ezek. xli. 18, 19. The cherubs in the holy 
of holies were certainly intended to represent 
some beings in heaven; because St Paul has 
expressly and infallibly determined, that the 
holy of holies was a figure or type of heaven, 
even οἵ that heaven where is the peculiar resi- 
dence of God. Heb. ix. 24. And therefore 
these cherubs represented either the ever-blessed 
Trinity with the man taken into the essence, or 
created spiritual angels. The following rea- 


sons will, I hope, clearly prove them to be} 


emblematical of the geass: not of the latter. 
Ist. Not of angels ; because (not now to insist 
on other circumstances in the cherubic form) 
no tolerable reason can be assigned why angels 
should be exhibited with four faces apiece. 

2dly.. Because ‘the cherubs in the holy of holies 
of the tabernacle were, by Jehovah’s order, 
made out of the matter of the mercy-seat, or 
beaten out of the same piece of gold as that was, 
Exod. xxy. 18, 19. xxxvii. 9. Now the mercy- 
seat made of gold and crowned, was an emblem 
of the divinity of Christ. (See Rom. iii. 25, 
and n4p> under 45> X.) The cherubs there- 
fore represented not the angelic, but the divine 
nature. ; 

8dly. That the cherubic animals did not repre- 
sent angels is clearly evident from Rev. v. 11. 
vii. 11, where they are expressly distinguished 
from them. 

4thly. The typical blood of Christ was sprinkled 
before the cherubs on the great day of atone- 
ment. (Comp. Exod. xxxvii. 9. Lev. xvi. 14. 
Heb. ix. 7, 12.) And this cannot in any 
sense be referred to created angels, but must 
be referred to Jehovah only ; because 

5thly. The high priest’s entering into the holy 
of holies on that day, represented Christ’s 
entering with his own blood into heaven, to 
appear in the presence OF GOD for us, Heb. 
ix. 7, 24. And 

G6thly, and lastly. When God raised Christ 
(the humanity) from the dead, he set him at his 
own right hand in the heavenly places, FAR 
ABOVE, ὝΠΕΡΑΝΩ," all principality and 
power, and might and dominion, and every name 
that is named, not only in this world, but also in 
- that which is to come, (Eph. i. 21.) angels and 





* When the high priest entered into the holy of 
holies, and sprinkled the sacrificial blood on and before 
the mercy-seat, he was below or under the cherubs ; 
and therefore, if the cherubs were emblematical of 
angels, he could not represent Christ ascended into 
heaven, far above all angels ; as St Paul however as- 
sures us he did. See Mr Bate’s Inquiry into the Simili- 
tudes, p. 104. 
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authorities and powers being made subject unto 
him (1 Pet. iii. 22).* 

If it should be here asked, since it appears that 
one compound cherub solely was the represen- 
tative of the ever-blessed Three with the Man 
united to the second person—why then were 
there two of these in the holy of holies? I 
answer, Had there not in this place been two 
compound cherubs, it would have been natu- 
rally impossible for them to represent what 
was there designed ; for otherwise, all the faces 
would not have looked inward toward each 
other, and down upon the mercy-seat, and on 
the interceding high priest sprinkling the typi- 
cal blood of Christ, (see Exod. xxxvii. 9.) 
and at the same time have looked outwards 
toward the temple. na (Vulg. ad domum 
exteriorem, to the outer-house,) 2 Chron. iii. 
13. Orin other words, the divine Persons 
could not have been represented as witnessing 
to each other’s voluntary engagements for 
man’s redemption, as beholding the sacrifice 
of Christ’s death, typified in the Jewish 
church, and at the same time as extending 
their gracious regards to the whole world. 
See Isa. liv. 5, and Spearman’s Enquiry, p. 
382, edit. Edinburgh. 


Though I have said, page 292 of the 2d edit. 


of this Lexicon, Note i that the cherubim are 
never, so far as I can find, by believers called 
Aleim; yet 1 Sam. vi. 20, seems to deserve a 
more distinct consideration than I have there 
given it. Beth-shemesh was a town or city 
of the tribe of Judah, belonging to the priests, 
(see Josh. xv. 10. xxi. 16.) and that the inha- 
bitants were believers appears from their 
sacrificing to Jehovah, 1 Sam. vi. 15. Now 
as the Philistines, (1 Sam. iv. 6—8.) when they 
understood that the ark, of which the cherubim 
were inseparable appendages, was come into 
the camp of Israel, were afraid, for they said 
Ὁ ΤῸΝ the Aleim is come into the camp. Wo 
unto us: who shall deliver us out of the hands 
TORT OM TNT O'TONM of these mighty Aleim ? 
so, in like manner, when the ark came to Beth- 
shemesh, and the men of that place had been 
smitten, because they had looked into, or rather 
upon it, he men of Beth-shemesh said, Who is 
able to stand before A wtp ὈΝΙΤΝΙΤ At 
THis holy Jehovah Aleim, and to whom mys 
shall uE go up from us? 1 Sam. yi. 20. Do 
not then the Beth-shemites here call the che- 





* I once thought that Ezek. x. 20, taking NMN 
in the sense of @ substitute, (as in Gen, xxx. 2. 1. 19.) 
afforded a good argument for the cherubim being em- 
blems of the Aleim. But on attentively considering that 
Jacob, by seeing the angel who wrestled with him, 
Gen. xxxii. says, ver. 31, 7 have seen the Aleim face to 
face (comp. Hos, xii. 4. and 5.) ; and that Moses and the 
elders, Exod. xxiv. 9—I1, saw the Aleim of Israel, and 
there was under his feet as it were a paved work of a 
sapphire stone, and as it were, the body of heaven in his 
clearness ; and on comparing these texts with Ezek. i. 
26. x. 1, 20, Iam now inclined to think that the God. 
man in glory, called the glory of the Aleim of Israel, ver. 
19, is also styled the Aleim of Israel, ver. 20, as being 
their visible representative: and consequently that 


NTN in this verse denotes under as to place or situa- 
tion, and that the two cherwbims are at the beginning of 


the verse called in the singular iT'T the living creature, 
because perfectly similar to each other, but at the end 
γα} it, a should be observed that they are mentioned as 
plural. 


at 


rubim by the name of Jehovah Aleim? And 
thus the teraphim, a smaller sort of cherubim, 
are also called ovt5x Gen. xxxi. 30, 32. comp. 
ver. 19, 34, and ch, xxxy. 4. 

The coupled cherub, or lion-man, on the vail 
and curtains of the outer tabernacle, and on 
the vail, doors, and walls of the temple, ac- 
companied with the emblematic* palm-tree, is 
such a striking emblem of the Lion of the tribe 
o Judah (Rey. v. 5.) united to the Man Christ 

esus, as is easy to be perceived, but hard to 
be evaded. These coupled cherubs appropriate 
the tabernacle or temple and their vyails, as 
emblems of Christ, and express in visible 
symbols what he and his apostles do in words. 
See John ii. 19, 21. Heb. x. 20. comp. Matt. 
xxvii. 51. And as the texts just cited from 
the New Testament affords us sufficient au- 
thority for asserting that the tabernacle or 
temple, and their vails, were types of the body 
of Christ ; so they furnish us with an irre- 
ragable argument to prove that the cherubs on 
their curtains or walls could not represent 
angels. For did angels dwell in Christ’s body ? 

No surely. But in Him dwelleth all the fulness 
of the GODHEAD bodily. Col. ii. 9. I go 
on to consider the propriety of the animals in 
the cherubic exhibition representing the Three 
Persons of the ever-blessed Trinity. And 
here, to obviate any undue prejudice which 
may have been conceived against the Divine 
persons being symbolically represented under 
any animal forms whatever, let it be remarked, 
that + Jehovah appeared as three men to Abra- 
ham, Gen. xviii. ; that the serpent of brass set 
up by God’s command in the wilderness, was 
a type or emblem of Christ, God-man, lifted 
up on the cross (Comp. Num. xxi. 1—9, with 
John iii. 14, 15) ; that at Jesus’ baptismt the 
Holy Spirit descended in a bodily shape, like a 
dove, upon him, Luke iii. 21, 22; that Christ 
as above intimated is expressly called the Lion 
of the tribe of Judah, Rev. v. 5; and continu- 
ally in that symbolical book set before us under 
the similitude of a lamb.§ All these are plain 
scriptural representations, each of them admi- 
rably suited, as the attentive reader will easily 
observe, to the particular circumstances or 
specific design of the exhibition. Why then 
should it appear a thing incredible, yea why 
not highly probable, that Jehovah Aleim 





* Comp. under VN 11. 

+ This is evident from the first and second verse of 
that chapter. Jehovah appeared unto him in the plains 
of Mamre—and he lifted up his eyes and looked, and, lo! 
three men stood by him. And accordingly in the course 
of the chapter they are spoken of sometimes in the sin- 
gular, sometimes in the plural: and the more atten- 
tively any one considers the whole chapter, the more 
clearly he will perceive that the three men there men- 
tioned were no other than an appearance of Jehovah 
subsisting in three persons, and conversing with Abra- 
ham as their friend. And to assist the reader’s medita- 
tions on this important subject, I would beg leave to 
recommend to his attentive perusal the late learned 
Mr George Watson’s Discourse on Gen. xviii. and Mr 
Bate’s Enquiry into the Similitudes, p. 11, &c. To which 
he may, if he pleases, add my Pamphlet in answer to 
Dr Priestly, p. 15, &c. 

t See some excellent remarks on this appearance of 
the Holy Spirit, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for Noy. 
. 1750, vol: xx: p. 511. 

§ See Vitringa in Apocalyps. ch. v. 6, 7. 
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should under the typical state order his own 
persons and the union of the manhood with the 
essence to be represented by animal forms in 
the. cherubim of glory? Especially if it be 
considered that the three animal forms, excla- 
sive of the man (who stood for the very human 
nature itself) are the chief of their respective 
genera ; the ox or bull, of the tame or grami- 
nivorous ; the on, of the wild or carnivorous ; 
and the eagle, of the winged kind. —But this 
is by no means all. For as the great agents 
in nature, which carry on ail its operations, 
certainly are the fluid of the heavens, or, in 
other words, the fire at the orb of the sun, the 
light issuing from it, and the spirit or gross air 
constantly supporting, and concurring to the 
actions and effects of the other two; so we 
are told, Ps. xix. 1, that aD ὈΞΟΌΣ oO*nwh 
ὮΝ the heavens (are) the means of declaring, re- 
counting, or particularly exhibiting the glory of 
God, even his eternal power and godhead, as 
St Paul speaks, Rom. i. 20. And accord- 
ingly Jehovah himself is sometimes, though 
rarely (I presume for fear of mistakes,) called 
by the very name o’nw or x‘tw Heavens in the 
Old Testament, see 2 Chron. xxxii. 20. (comp. 
2 K. xix. 15. Isa. xxxvii. 15.) Dan. iv. 23 or 
26; as he is more frequently expressed by 
Ovgavos Heaven in the New. See Mat. xxi. 
25. Mark xi. 30, 31. Luke xy. 18, 21. xx, 4, 
5. John iii. 27.* Yea not only so, but we 
find in the scriptures both of the Old and New 
Testament, that the persons of the eternal 
Three and their economical offices and opera- 
tions in the spiritual are represented by the . 
three conditions of the celestial fluid, and 
their operations in the material world. . Thus 
the peculiar emblem of the Word or second 
Person, is the wnw or light, and He is and does 
that to the souls or spirits of men which the 
material or natural light is and does to their 
bodies. See inter al. 2 Sam. xxiii. 4. Isa. 
xlix. 6. lx. 1. Mal. iv. 2, or iii. 20. Luke i. 
70. ii. 32. John i. 4—9. viii, 12. xii. 35, 36, 
46. The third Person has no other distinctive 
name in scripture, but my in Hebrew, and 
Πνευμώ in Greek ; (both which words in their 
primary sense denote the material spirit or air 
in motion ;) to which appellation the epithet 
wtp ἅγιον, holy, or one of the names of God is 
usually added ; and the actions of the Holy 
Spirit in the spiritual system are ‘described b 

those of the air inthe natural. See John iii. 
8. xx. 22. Acts ii. 2. Thus then the second 
and third Persons of the ever-blessed Trinity 
are plainly represented in scripture by the 
material light and air. But it is farther writ- 
ten, Jehovah thy Aleim is a consuming fire. 
Deut. iv. 24. Comp. Deut. ix. 23. Heb. xii. 
29. Psal. xxi. 10. ixxviii. 21. Nah. i. 2. And 
by fire, derived either immediately or mediate- 
ly from heaven, were the typical sacrifices 
consumed, under the old dispensation. Since 
then Jehovah is in scripture represented by 
the material heavens, and even called by their 
name, and especially by that of fire ; and since 








ἣν Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon under Ovgayos 
I, 
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the second and third Persons are exhibited 
respectively by the two conditions of ‘fe and 
spirit; and since fire is really a condition of 
the heavenly fluid as much distinct from the 
other two as they are from each other; it re- 
mains that the peculiar emblem of the first 
Person (as we usually speak) of the Eternal 
Trinity, considered with respect to the other 
two, be the fire. 

Bearing then in mind, that the personality in 
Jehovah is in scripture represented by the ma- 
terial trinity of nature; which also, like their 
divine antitype, are of one substance; that the 
primary scriptural type of the Father is fire ; 
of the Word, light; and of the Holy Ghost, 
spirit, or air in motion; we shall easily perceive 
the propriety of the cherubic emblems. For 
the oz or bull, on account of his horns, the 
curling hair on his forehead, and his unrelent-. 
ing fury when provoked, (see Ps. xxii. 13.) is 
a very proper animal emblem of fire ; as the 
lion, from his usual tawny gold-like colour, his 
flowing mane, his shining eyes, his great vigi- 
lancy, and prodigious strength, is of the light : 
and thus likewise the eagle is of the spirit, or 
air in action, from his being * chief among 
fowls, from his impetuous motion, (see 2 Sam. 
i. 23. Job ix. 26. Jer. iv. 13, Lam. iv. 19.) 
and from his towering and surprising flights in 
the air (see Job xxxix. 27. Prov. xxiii. 5. xxx. 
19. Isa. xl. 31, and Bochart, vol. iii. p. 173). 
And the heathen used these emblematic ani- 
mals, or the like, sometimes separate, some- 
times joined, in various manners, as represent- 
atives of the material trinity of nature, which 
they adored. These particulars Mr Hutchin- 
son has proved with a variety of useful learn- 
ing, vol. vii. p. 381, & seq. and any-person 
who is tolerably acquainted with the heathen 
mythology, will be able to increase his valu- 
able collection with many instances. of the 
same kind from modern as well as ancient ac- 
counts of the pagan religions. And this I 
shall endeavour in some measure to do below 
under my Vth head. 

Thus then the faces of the oz, the lion, and the 
eagle, representing at second hand the three 
Persons of Jehovah, the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Spirit ; and the union of the di- 
vine light with man being plainly pointed out 
by the union of the faces of the lion and the 
man, (see Ezek. i. 10. xli. 18.) we may safely 
assert, that the cherubim of glory (Heb. ix. 5.) 
in the holy of holies were divinely instituted 
and proper emblems of the Three Eternal Per- 
sons in covenant to redeem man, and of the union 
of the divine and human natures in the person of 
Christ. And we find, Gen. iii. 24, that im- 
mediately on Adam’s expulsion from paradise, 
and the cessation of the first or paradisaical 
dispensation of religion, Jehovah Aleim him- 
self set up these emblems, together with the 
burning flame namin rolling upon itself to 





* APXO OIQNON, as Pindar calls him, Pyth. i. lin. 
12, and OIONON BASIAHA kin, of birds, Olymp. xiii. 
lin. 30. So Horace, ode iv. lib. 4. lin. i. &e. 

Qualem ministrum fulminis alitem, 
* Cui rex deorum regnum in ayes yagas 
Permisit——— ; 
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keep the way to the tree of life; undoubtedly, 
considering the services performed: before 
them, not to hinder, but to enable man, to pass 
through it. I come 

III. To inquire into the ideal meaning of the 
word 503: And here it is to be observed, 
that 245 never occurs as a verb in the Hebrew 
language, nor is ever applied to any thing from 
whence we can collect its ideal meaning, as an 
uncompounded word. We have already seen 
that the sacred imagery, to which it is most 
usually applied, was emblematical of the great 
God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ. Tit. ii. 3. 
Accordingly the Hebrew 35 is one of the 
highest epithets known in that language, and 
signifies great in power, wisdom, and glory, or 
whatever can be termed perfection. ‘“* omen 
Jformale magnificentize et dominii. It is the 
formal name of magnificence, or majesty, and 
dominion,” says Marius de Calasio ; doubtless, 
therefore, it is applicable to the true God; 
and we find it in fact so applied in the Heb. 
scriptures. Psal. xlviii. 3. (comp. Prov. xxvi. 
10,) and in the Chaldee, Ezray. 8. Dan. ii. 45. 

> is indisputably a particle of likeness or simili- 
tude ; and we have shown that each compound 
cherub in the holy of holies was a similitude, . 
or substitute, of the Majesty on high, or in the 
Comes) as St Paul speaks, Heb. i. 3. viii. 1. 

ut what is more rational than to suppose, 
that in a language so inimitably descriptive as 
the Hebrew, 2755 should also be descriptive 
of the emblems to which it is applied? Andif 
we consider it as a word compounded of 5 kke, 
and Ξγ the Majesty, what can be more so? 
For then it will literally signify an emblem or 
representation of the Majesty. And notwith- 
standing what some have asserted, the Hebrew 
Bible abounds in such compound words, as 
Mr Bate * has fully proved, and the attentive 
reader may easily observe. When 392 is ap- 
plied to one of the animal forms in the cheru- 
bim, it may literally be rendered an emblem of 
a great one: for in both the material and eter- 
nal Trinity, none is greater or less than another, 
but the whole three Conditions or Persons are 
coagent together, and coequal. And this may 
lead us, 

IV. To explain some other scriptural applica- 
tion of the words 2745 and Ὁ"35- 

For we read, Ps. xviii. 1]. 2 Sam. xxii. 11, 
And he (Jehovah) rode upon 23743 a cherub, 
and did fly, yea, he did fly (Sam. was seen) 
upon the wings of rr the Spirit, ver. 12. He 
made darkness his secret place, &c.—-Where 
nothing can be plainer than that one of the 
conditions of the material heavens, namely the 
m5 or spirit, is itself called sy73 @ cherub or 
emblem of a great one, i. e. of the immaterial 
Spirit! The Targum explains my in this 
passage of the Psalms by xpyt the whirlwind. 

In the second edition of this Lexicon, p. 295, 
I have said that where Jehovah is described as 
ὈΝΣἼΣΙΤ aw dwelling in the cherubs, we are to 
understand the term Ὁ" 2 as denoting the ce- 
lestial, not the artificial, cherubs ; but since in 
2 Sam. vi. 2, the word \»by may most obvious- 





* Enquiry into Similitudes, p. 213, 
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ly and easily be referred to the ark, and conse- 
quently the latter part of this verse be best 
translated—the ark of the Aleim, where is in- 
voked the name of Jehovah of Hosts, rw 
s*>y o*2497, inhabiting the cherubs upon it, it 
is evident that in this text Ὁ" ἼΞΙΤ aw’ imports 
Jehovah's dwelling in, or being present with, the 
artificial cherubs which were on the ark; and in 
the same view the expression may be under- 
stood in all the other places where it occurs ; 
namely, 1 Sam. iv. 4. 2 K. xix. 15. 1 Chron. 
xiii. 6. Ps, Ixxx. 2. xcix. 1. Isa. xxxvii. 16. 
There is yet another application of the term 
a> which seems to require particular notice, 
namely, when it is said of the king of Tyre, 
Ezek. xxviii. 14, ΣῪ D107 Mwy ΞΥῚΞ ΠΝ 
Thou (art) the anointed cherub that covereth : 
and I have set thee (so). Eng. transl. These 
words, I think, relate to that prince in his polt- 
tical capacity. For it seems evident from ver. 
15, that the king of Tyre, though now a blas- 
phemous apostate, ver. 2, 9, was once a be- 
liever, and a worshipper of the true God, as 
his predecessor Hiram also appears to have 
been, from 1 K. v. I1—7. 2 Chron. ii. 1—12; 
that he had only a mountain and holy place 
dedicated to God’s service, ver. 14, 18; and 
that at least the principal sanctuary or temple 
was, like that of Solomon, (2 Chron. iii. 6.) 
adorned with precious stones, ver. 13, 14; and 
that * here it was that this impious prince, 
after his apostacy, set himself in the seat of 
God to receive divine honours, ver. 2, 16. 
But still the title of the anointed cherub that 
covereth, ver. 14, is mentioned, not as what he 
had impiously assumed to himself, but as a 
character with which God had invested him, 
whilst a believer. He was set up as a king by 
God (Jsnnn, saith Jehovah), and, as such he 
was a type of Christ in his regal office; so he 
was a cherub, an emblem or representative of a 
Great One ; anointed as kings in general were, 
and + still are to this day with the typical oil; 
and in virtue of his royal character, a coverer 
or protector, as all kings are or ought to be to 
their subjects. Comp. Lam. iv. 20. Ezek. 
xxxi. 16, 17. Dan. iv. 9, 18, 19, or 12, 21, 22. 
This interpretation of the passage is confirmed 
by the Targum thereon, which runs thus: nx 
x25 FD Mar Ἵ2 2122 XII Jom Thou (art) 
a king made great, or exalted to a kingdom, 
and I have given to thee greatness; where not 
only the Heb. 312 is explained by 75m a hing, 
but there seems moreover in the words ΝΕ 
and ΝΞ an allusion to the same term 374> 
‘considered as a compound of 5 dike, and 34 a 
great one. But however this be, yet if the 
exposition above given of Ezek. xxviii. 14, be 
just, that text will of itself show that the ideal 
import of 3145 was well understood in the 
time of the prophet Ezekiel, not only by the 
Jews, but by their Gentile neighbours. I am 
now in the 
V. Place to produce some of the heathen imita- 
tions of the sacred cherubic emblems. 


* See a remarkable citation from Philostratus relative 


to the king of Babylon below under 15D 11, 
+ See (inter al.) The Ceremonies and Prayers at anoint- 
ing the Kings of England. 
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But here it should be carefully remembered, 
that the institution of the cherubim was, as 
above intimated under the Ist and IId general 
head, far prior to the giving of the law by 
Moses, and was even coeyal with the cessation 
of the first or Adamical dispensation of reli- 
gion, and with the removal of man from para- 
dise; for we read, Gen. iii. 24, So he drove 
out the man, yw and placed (in a * tabernacle) 
psanait nx THE cherubim or cherubs, (so 
Targ. Onkelos, ΒΥ 9 ms, LX X TA χερουβιμ, 
and Geneva English translation THE cheru- 
bim +) and the flame of fire, turning or rolling 
upon itself (called nnpbnn wx the fire catching 
or infolding itself, Ezek. i. 4.) to keep the way 
to the tree of life. Now, what in reason can 
be meant by ΤῈ cherubim here mentioned, 
but such as were well known to the Israelites 
by that name at the time of Moses’ writing ? 
And what these were we have seen under the 
Ist head. It is true, indeed, that the Jews in 
general have in this text, though without any 
authority from scripture, made the cherubim, 
angels; but that some of the Jews, event 
since the time of Christ, understood them here 
to mean two cherubs similar to those in the 
Mosaic tabernacle, is evident from the Tar- 
gums of Jerusalem and of Jonathan Ben Uziel 
on the place. The former runs thus: “ And 
he thrust out the man, and caused the glory of 
his presence to dwell of old at the east of the 
garden of Eden above ΝΞ ΥῚΞ yon the two che- 
rubim.”” The latter thus: *“ And he drove 
and thrust out the man; from which time he 
caused the glory of his presence to dwell of old 
between δ" ΠΥ yn the two cherubim.”. And 
since the design of the cherubs thus set up by 
Jehovah Aleim, and of the services to be per- 
formed before them, was no less than fo pre- 
serve the way to the true Tree of Life (comp. 
Rev. ii. 7. xxii. 14.); and since they are in- 
deed mentioned (Gen. iii. 24.) as the sum and 
substance of the second and patriarchal dispen- 
sation, as the § Jews truly confess the ark with 
‘the mercy-seat and cherubim to have been of the 
whole Levitical service ; there can be no doubt 
but these sacred emblems were carefully pre- 
served by Adam and his believing posterity to 
the time of Noah, and || from him to Moses. 
After the flood, indeed, the worship of the 
heavens gradually spread and prevailed among 
mankind: but as it is certain from history, 
sacred and profane, that the apostates to this 
worship observed in effect the same ceremo- 
nies, and performed the same services (though 
in process of time miserably corrupted) to their 





* See Note under ]>W 1. 

+ But Coverdale’s Bible of 1535, cherubes ; our present 
authorized version, cherubims ; Cassiodore de Reyna’s 
Spanish, cherubines; Diodati’s Italian, de’? cherubini; 
Martin’s French, des cherubins (both with the indefinite 
article). One great source of all these mistranslations 
seems to be the Vulgate’s having retained the original 
Hebrew word cherubimn without a definitive article (in 
which, indeed, the Latin language is deficient), or any 


other word, corresponding to the Heb, “fT DN and Sep- 
tuagint TA. 
t See Walton, Prolegom. xii. 11, 13. 


§ See below towards the end of 32: 
|| See note under 72 above referred to. 
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false god, as had been by divine institution 
performed to Jehovah; so we meet with very 

* many and remarkable traces of the cherubic 
exhibition, among the Gentiles throughout the 
world. Some of these I now proceed to lay 
before the reader. The order I shall observe 
is, to place those first wherein the greatest 
number of animal forms appear. - 

1, CHEMENS or ZEMES, or, as * Morinus 
calls them, CHEMIM or CEMIM. These 
were West-Indian idols. Their name is plain- 
ly taken with little variation from Ὁ orsnw 
the heavens. Some of their worshippers are 
said to have regarded them much in the same 
manner as Maimonides (de Idololatria) says 
the first idolaters did the heavenly bodies ; 
namely, as the messengers, agents, or media- 
tors of a supreme, sole, eternal, infinite, al- 
mighty, invisible Being, called by them Jo- 
canna (x22 mim’ Jehovah the machinator. Qu? 
See the texts cited under 13 I. and 153). In 
Picart’s Ceremonies and Religious Customs, 
&c. vol. iii. p. 142, is a remarkable figure of 
one “οἵ these Chemens or Zemes, having the 
body of a man with a serpent wreathed about 
his legs, and the head of some bird at his mid- 
dle, and having five heads ; those of a lion, of 
an eagle, of a stag; of a dog, and of a serpent ; 
and in his right hand a trident. 

2. SERAPIS, an Egyptian idol. His name 
may be derived from the Heb. sw ¢o burn, or 
compounded of γν and wx fire, or ws sub- 

_ stance, and so denote the burning fire, or sub- 
stance. ‘The Egyptians, or rather the Greeks 
from them in their confused way, have said, 
that Serapis was the same as Osiris, or the 
Sun; but it seems more probable that under 
this name they worshipped the whole expanse 
of the heavens, or, according to Ennius’s de- 
scription, 

Hoc sublime candens, guem invocant omnes Jovem. 
This glowing height which all invoke as Jove. 


And no doubt by Serapis was signified more 
than one of the natural, even as by the "5 
Isa. ch. vi. were typified more than one of the 
divine agents. For this +idol was “ repre- 
sented under the form of a man, with a kind 
of irradiation (or, as some say, a} basket, de- 
noting plenty), upon his head, near whom lay 
a creature with three heads, a dog’s on the right 
side, a wolf’s on the left, and a lion’s head in 

the middle: a snake, with his fold, encom- 
passed them, whose head hung down into the 
god’s right hand, with which he bridled the 
terrible monster.” And thus monstrously, 
though at the same time evidently, did the 
Egyptian idolaters corrupt the divinely insti- 
tuted seraphic, or, which are the same, cheru- 
bic emblems. (See below maw III.) And 
here we have again five heads, and the human 
form separated from the others. 

3. The Egyptians are said to have given their 





* De Ling. Primey. pag. 133. 

+ See Macrobii, Saturnal. lib. i.; Pierii, sierog ype 
lib. xxxii. ; and Tooke’s Pantheon. In the last of these 
is a print of Serapis, at Ἕ . 

t See Montfaucon, Antiquite Expliquee, vol. iv. p. 
297, and Shaw’s Travels, p. 358. 
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supreme god four assistants: Ist, Horns, un- 
der the form of a boy ; 2dly, One distinguished 
bya face; 3dly, One under the form of 
a hawk, whom they called Thaustus (from the 
Heb. xt Qu?), and signalized with Hammon’s 
horn; 4thly, A formidable lion. * 

4. ‘ In an island near Bombay (belonging to 
the Portuguese, and called Elephanto, from a 
huge artificial elephant of stone, bearing a 
young one upon its back) is an idolatrous tem- 
ple of a prodigious bigness cut out of a firm 
rock. It is supported by forty-two pillars, and 
open on all sides except the east, where stands 
an image with three heads, adorned with strange 
hieroglyphics, and the walls are set round with 
monstrous giants, whereof some have no less 
than eight heads.”+ The three-headed image 
just mentioned in the island of Elephanto, is a 
great bust with three human heads, and four 
hands, (comp. Ezek. i. 8.) of which the two 
on the right side hold each a serpent (cobra 
capella), at one of which the head on that side 
seems to be smiling. See Niebuhr, Voyage 
en Arabie, tom. ii. p. 25, &c. who has givena 
particular description of the temple of Ele- 
phanto, and a plate of this three-headed bust. 
In his 6th and 9th plates are other smaller 
figures with three human heads. 

5. Orpheus, who was the great introducer of 
the rites of the heathen worship among the 
Greeks, being charged with having invented 
the very names of the gods, and declaring their 
generation and their several actions, wherein 
he was for the most part followed by Homer, 
is yet said to have been totally silent in his 
theology, as to any thing intellectual, as un- 
speakable and unknown, and to have made one 
of his principles to be a dragon, having the 
heads both of a bull and of a hon: and in the 
midst the face of a godt (i. e. a human one) 
with golden wings on his shoulders.—Timo- 
theus adds, that the same Orpheus also wrote 
that all things were made by one godhead, with 
three names, and that this god is all things.§ 

6. DIANA, a Roman idol. The name seems - 
to be derived from the Heb. “τ΄ sufficient and 
yx labour, activity, and primarily to denote the 
expansion or heavens, from their incessant la- 
bour. (Comp. under }x II.) This idol “ was _ 
called Triformis and Tergemina, i. e. three- 
formed and triple, and was represented with 
three heads ; || the head of a horse on the right 
side, of a dog on the left, and a human head in 
the midst ; whence some call her ὅ three-head- 





* See Witsii, gyptiaca, lib. i. cap. 9, § 1; and Hut- 
chinson’s Works, vol. vii. Ρ' 385. : 

+ Gordon’s Geographical Grammar, p. 261, 12th edit. 
and Sir John Maundeville, who travelled into the East 
in the 14th century, speaking of the East-Indians, says, 
‘© Sume worschippen-ydoles—made of lewed wille of 
map, that man may not fynden among kyndely thinges ; 
as an ymage that hath four hedes, on of a man, another 
of an hors, or of an ox, or of sum other best that no man 
hath seyn aftre kyndely disposicioun.” Voiage and Tra- 
vaile, p. 198, edit. 1725. : ; 

+ See Cudworth’s Intellect. Syst. vol. i. p. 298. edit. 
Birch. ‘ 

§ Universal Hist. vol. i. p. 32, 33. Ἶ 

| See Pierii Hieroglyph. fol. p. 48; and Orpheus in 
Argonaut. lin. 973, 974. 

T Τρισσοκεφαλον et τριπροσωπόν. Cornut. et Artemidor. 
2 Oneiroc. 
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ed and three-faced. * Others ascribe to her 
the likeness of a dog, a bull, anda lion. 4 Vir- 
gil and + Claudian also mention her three coun- 
tenances.” 'Tooke’s Pantheon. Ovid likewise 
§ repeatedly mentions the three heads or faces 
of the Colchian Hecate or Diana, but without 
determining their species. In Montfaucon’s 
Antiquité Expliquée, tom. i. p. 150, plate 90, 
she is represented by three women joined at 
their backs. And Mr Spence, in his Poly- 
metis, plate xiv. fig. 1, presents us with such 
a triple Hecate or Diana, which has not only 
three female heads, but three bodies ; and p. 102, 
he says, “ this way of representing her was 
very common among the ancient figures of this 
goddess.” - 

7. PROSERPINE, another Roman idol, or, 
as they called her, goddess. The name is 
from the Greek Περσεῴονη, which seems a plain 
compound of the Heb. Ὁ to break in pieces, 
or wp to disperse, and *>» the forms. Accord- 
ingly she was reckoned one of the infernal 
goddesses ; but Orpheus (Hymn Eis Περσεφονην) 
styles her Ζωη καὶ Θανατος. both Life ‘ind Death, 
and says of her, 


———Pistisyne atl, καὶ Favre Goveverse 
Thou both producest and destroyest all things. 
Which like a true Greek he assigns as the 


reason of her name Φερσεφονειᾷ. 
He prays, 





; καρπους δ᾽ ἀανωπεμπ᾽ ἀπὸ yains. 
From earth send forth the fruits. 


He also calls her κεροεσσα horned, and evgeyyns 
splendid. . 

Some have said Proserpine was the same as the 
last-mentioned Hecate or Diana, and indeed 
she seems to have originally denoted the whole 
celestial fluid, which, in its different conditions 
and by its active impulses, (denoted by horns, 
comp. under jy IY. and 10 II.) doth indeed 
produce and destroy all things. To this also 
agreeth || the account produced by Porphyry 
and Eusebius, which this goddess is said to 
have given of herself. “I am called,” says 
she, “of a three-fold nature, and also three- 
headed. Many and various are my forms, and 
three my symbols; I bear three similitudes or 
images, of the earth, the air, the fire.” 

Here then are a threefold image and three heads, 
which, as they were to represent the earth, air, 
and fire, probably were, one a human, another 
a bird’s, perhaps an eagle’s, and the third a 
bull’s, or some horned animal’s. 


8. TRIGLAF. “The Vandals had a god 





* Porph, ap. Ger. 
+ Tergiminamque Hecaten, tria virginis ora Diane. 
Zin. iv. lin. 511. 
t Ecce procul ternis Hecate variata figuris. 
8 Tuque triceps Hecate 
Metam. lib. vii. lin. 194. 


Per triplicis vultus, “φλήκορια πο sacra Diane. 

eroid. epist. xii. lin. '79, 
| Thus rendered into Latin by Gyraldus, De Diis 

Gentium, Syntag. vi. 

Nature triplicis dicor, Lucina, puella 
Taurica; itemque triceps missa e ceelo aurea Phebe, 
Quam multe variant forme, quam trinaque signa, 
Que terna et simulachra fero, terre, aeris, ignis, 
Quippe meis atris terrarum est cura molossis. 
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called Triglaf; one of these was found at 
Herlungerberg, near Brandenburg. He was 
represented with three heads. —This was ap- 
parently the * trinity of Paganism.” + 

The species of heads here are not mentioned ; 
but if they were not all ξ human, may we not 
from the sacredness of the cherubic animals, 
particularly of the dion and the eagle among the 
northern nations, presume that these made 
part of this compound idol ἢ 

9. “ RODIGAST, an ancient German idol, 
bears an o2’s head upon the breast, an eagle 
upon its head, and holds a pike in its left 
hand.” § 

Here were three of the cherubic heads, the oz’s 
or bull’s, the eagle’s, and the man’s, with the 
rest of the figure, human. 

The name Rodigast may be a compound of the 
Heb. τὺ to tremble, and wy to shake, and so 
denote the tremulous motion of the pspnw of 
conflicting airs, which was perhaps intimated 
by the pzke in the idol’s left hand. 

10. || One of the idols of Tabasco in Mexico 


= 


- was a strange figure, with the head and body 


of a man, the legs and feet of a goat, and three 
dogs’ heads about his middle. Comp. below 14, 
d 24 


and 24. ; 

11. 4 DOLICHENIUS is thought by some 
to be the same as the sun. The name is per- 
haps derived from the Heb. 5+ to draw forth, 
i. e. the light, and 13 to machinate. But by this 
idol must have been denoted a plurality of 
agents or conditions. For in digging the port 
of Marseilles was found a groupe of marble 
eleven or twelve feet -high, representing the 
God Dolichenius (ina **human form I suppose, 
as nothing is said to the contrary), standing 
upon a bull, below which was an eagle dis- 
played. 

Here we have plainly three of the cherubic 
forms. 

12. MITHRA, or MITHRAS, according 
to Dr Hyde, Relig. Met. Pers. cap. 4, denoted 





* TRIUM DEAT, or Lord in Trinity, was worship- 
ped in a most magnificent temple at Upsal in Sweden 
with human sacrifices (only indeed on extraordinary oc- 
casions), and was in general acknowledged by all the 
northern heathens, from whom we ourselves are de- 
scended. See Motraye’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 357, London 
edit. 1723. : 

+ Memoirs de Brandenbourg, by the King of Prussia, 
p. 255, small French edit. 175]. 

+ As those were of the Chinese idol San Pao, concern- 
ing which Navarette, in his account of China, book ii. 
ch. x. and book vi. ch. xi. has the following remarkable 
testimony ; remarkable, I mean, as coming from a Po- 
pish missionary: ‘ This same sect (of Foe) has another 
idol they call SAN PAO. It consists of three equal in 
all respects. This which has been represented as an 
image of the most blessed Sd fesse, is exactly the same 
with that which is on the high altar of the monastery of 
the Trinitarians at Madrid. If any Chinese whatsoever 
saw it he would say the SAN PAO of his country was 
essnipped in these parts.’—O shame to Popery! 
Comp. Baudier’s Hist. of the Court of the King of China 
in Lord Oxford’s Collection of Voyages, fol. vol. ii. 
Capt. Hamilton, in his New Account of the East Indies, 
vol. ii. p. 307, speaking of the idols of Japan, says, ‘* One 
has three faces, and he is the father of the sun, moon, 
and stars.”’ 

§ Banier’s Mythology, vol. iii. p. 381. 
faucon, Antig. Expligq. vol. iv. p. 410. 

|| Ceremonies and Religious Customs, vol. iii. p. 167. 

J See Banier?’s Mythol. vol. iii. p. 275. 

** The statue was like that of a Roman warrior. - 
Universal Hist. vol. xvii. p. 578, note. See the figure 
in Montfaucon, tom. i. p. 5, plate 18, 


Comp. Mont- 
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the sun or solar light, and was * represented 
by a man, sometimes winged, in the habit of 
the Persian kings, kneeling or standing on a 
bull, which he is represented as holding by the 
horns, or stabbing. This Dr Hyde explains 
of the sun now about to leave behind him the 
sign Taurus, or the Bull, half-dead as it were, 
and at this season of the year (namely in 
April) fertilizing the earth, and causing the 
whole vegetable world to spring and flourish. 
And probably this might be what the latter 
Persians meant by this hieroglyphical figure. 
But might not the more ancient ones rather in- 
tend to exhibit therein the Mediator Light 
kindly interposing and stopping the Fire’s rage 
denoted by the Bull? For the Persian name 
+ Mihr, which the Greeks corrupted into M.éga 
Mithra, signifies love, compassion, mercy ; and 
Mithras is sometimes styled Μεσίσης, or the 

Mediator. And perhaps the human form was 
anciently designed to intimate the incarnate 
Saviour, who was more or less the expecta- 
tion and desire of all nations. But however this 
be, in the above exhibitions of Mithras, we 
have at least two of the cherubic emblems ; and 
if we consider the wings with which he was 
sometimes furnished as borrowed from the 
eagle, three of them; and Mithras was some- 
times called Tg:raacws or triple.t ὃ Mont- 
faucon gives us two figures of Mithras, each 
of which has a human body, a lion’s head, and 
four wings on the shoulders, two extending 
towards heaven, and two descending towards 
the earth. (Comp. Ezek. i, 11.) In both 
these a serpent also makes part of the imagery. 

13. GRYPHIN, perhaps from Heb. ἢ) to 
gripe. || Apollo, or the Sun, represented in a 
human shape with rays about his head, was 
sometimes attended by gryphins, which have 
the head of an eagle, and the rest of their form 
like a lion, and wings of a monstrous size. 
The god himself was sometimes called Gry- 
phenias. 4 Gryphins were among the Indians 
sacred to the sun; and it seems from a pas- 
sage in Plutarch’s Symposium, and by a medal 
of Gallienus, as if the Egyptians paid them 
symbolical worship on that account. Gryphins, 
says Pierius, of many and various forms, ap- 
pear not only in Egypt, but in ** Greece, and 
in all Italy, and to the utmost bounds of the 
Roman empire. 

And to this head may, I think, be referred the 
Chinese dragon (compounded of a bird, a wild 
beast, and a serpent) ““ἴο which the emperor 
and his Mandarins pay a deep worship, by 
prostrating themselves to it often, with their 





* See the plate in Hyde, cap. 4, and Montfaucon, 
planches 215—217. 

+ Hyde, Relig. Vet. Pers. cap. 4, ad init. 

t See Cudworth’s Intellectual System, vol. i. p. 288, 
edit. Birch. 

ἕ Antiquite Expliquee, tom. ii. p. 868, 369, planche 


|| Pierii Hieroglyph. fol. edit. p. 216. 
. Ἵ Voss. De Orig. et Prog. Idol. lib. iii. cap. 100. 

** We are informed by Dionysius, Perieges. that there 
was See image of a dragon in Apollo’s temple at 
Delphi. 





ἧχι δρωκοντος 


Δελφυνής τριποδεσσι Θεοῦ παροπεκλιτῶι ὅλπος. 
Line 284, 285, edit. Wells. 
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faces quite to the ground, and burning incense 
and other rich perfumes upon its altars.”* 

14. CHIMASRA. Hesiod, in his Theogonia, 
or Generation of the Gods, among the rest ree- 
kons Chimera, the daughter of Echidna, who 
was a monster, unlike to all, both gods and 
men, resembling, in her upper parts, a black- 
eyed nymph, in her lower, a dreadful serpent. 
This seems a fanciful description of the prim- 
eval darkness, when first mixed with the light. 
See Gen. i. 2, 3. “ This Echidna,” says: the 
+ poet, “ brought forth Chimera, breathing ter- 
rible fire, horrible, great, swift, and strong. 
(See Gen. iii. 24.. Ezek. i. 4, 13.) She had 
three heads, one of a bright-eyed lion, the se- 
cond of a goat, the third of astrong serpentine 
dragon ; before, a lion ; behind, a dragon ; in 
the middle, a goat.”’} 

15. SPHINX, an idolatrous emblem, well 
known, not only to the § Egyptians, but also 
to the Greeks. || The Sphinx was repre- 
sented with the head and breasts of a woman, 
the wings of a bird, the claws of a lion, and 
the rest of the body like a dog, or, as some 
say, a lion. Hesiod makes her the daughter of 
Chimera, probably because she succeeded that 
idol in the Pagan worship; whence in fact 
we find that among the Egyptians and Greeks, 
images compounded of several forms grew much 
more common than those with several heads. 

Is not the name Sphinx derived from the Heb. 
ypw abundance, and jy strength, so denoting 
either the abundant strength of the heavens, or 
rather that strength of theirs which affords 
abundance to man, which is also intimated by 

female breasts in the figure? Comp. under 
sw V. . These Sphinzxes, says 4 Pierius, you 
may see every where placed before the tem- 





* Complete System of Geography, vol. ii. p. 234. 


ft Ἢ δε χιμαιραν erinre, πνεουσᾶν amoumaneroy rue, 
Δεινὴν Tt, μεγωώλην Thy TOdWHE Tt, REKTECNY TE. 
Τῆς d’nv τρεῖς κεφωλοιι" mice μὲν χαρόποιο λέοντος" 
Ἢ δε; χιμαιφης" τἱ δ᾽ ogios κρατεέροιο δρώκοντος-. 
Προσϑε λεῶν, ὁπιθεν δὲ δρωκων; μέσση δὲ xipecigers 
Δεινὸν αποπνείουσοῶ πυρὸς μένος οἰιθομοένοιο. 
Θεογοόνο line 319, &e.: | 


Comp. Homer, IL. vi. line 180, ἅς. Θειὸν γένος. 

Η Though the Greeks, who were remarkably fond of 
reducing every thing to their own country and lan- 
guage, have made x/“aien signify a she-goat, as if from 
χίμαρος a goat; yet perhaps that~sense of the word is 
rather to be deduced from the figure of the chimera, 
which was in part goatlike ; and it seems probable that 
the true derivation of x+#@%, chimera, is, as Mr Bate, 
Enquiry into the Similitudes, p. 186, has remarked, from 
Mit the creature, and ‘TN the representation, (see 
Ezek. i. 1.) and so it denotes the representative creature ; 


to wit, of the D°W, or heavens, (sprung in some sense 
from the mixture of primeval darkness with the light. 
See Gen.i. 6—8.) and of their light, activity, and vivifying 
power, intimated by the lion, goat, and serpent respect- 
ively. 

δ See Bochart, vol. i. p. 143. UP hess 

| See Tooke’s Pantheon, and Pierii Hieroglyph. p. 
14, Ausonius thus describes the Sphina : i 


Terruit Aoniam volucris, leo, virgo, triformis 
Sphinx, volucris pennis, pedibus fera, fronte puella : 


And on areverse of Marcus Aurelius we see Minerva 

mounted on a Sphinx, which exactly answers this de- 

scription. (See Addison on Medals, dial. ii, series 2d fig. 

22.) Was not this a manifest perversion of the appear- 

ance of the God-man above the cherwbim, Ezek, i, 26? 
1 Hieroglyph. p. 14. 


aw 


ples. Comp. Spearman’s Letters on the Sep- 
tuagint, p. 124. 

16. To the above particulars may be added the 
general testimony of ‘Tacitus in relation to the 
Egyptians. * “ They worship,” says he, ““ most 
kinds of animals and compound images.” As an 
excellent comment on which words, I cite the 
following passage from the late learned lord 
president Forbes :}+ “ Many Egyptian monu- 
ments show two, sometimes three heads of dif- 
ferent creatures to one body ; in vast numbers 
of gems, particularly those called + Abraras, 
human bodies, have the heads sometimes of 
dogs, sometimes of lions, sometimes of eagles, 

. or hawks, &c. and no one can doubt that each 
of these representations was symbolical.” 

Come we now to such emblematic idols among 
the heathen wherein at least two of the cheru- 
bic, or similar forms appear. 

17. § In the sanctuary of the temple of the 
HD goddess at Hierapolis were the statues 
of (Jupiter and Juno) Ζευς and Ἥρα, as the 
Greeks were pleased to call them, though 
Lucian assures us the inhabitants had other 
names for them. These statues were of gold, 
in a human form. . Juno sat upon lions, and 
Jupiter was supported by dulls. 

18. ASTARTE (in Heb. συν which see 
below), a ον idol, was || represented as a 
woman, with a bull's head or horns, as we learn 
from Sanchoniathon. 

19. ISIS, an Egyptian female idol, was in like 
manner figured with 4 bull’s horns, and her 
**head was moreover adorned with the feathers 
of a vulture, which is nearly allied to the eagle. 
Comp. below 52. 

20. MOLECH, the abomination of the 
Moabites and Ammonites, had the head of a 
calf or steer, and the body and arms of a man. 
Comp. under 52 IT. 

21. ++ APIS, of the Egyptians, was a bull, 
with horns like the moon on its increase. In 
his forehead he had a white square shining 
figure, and the effigies of an eagle on his back. 
The name Apis may be a derivative from the 
Heb. 5x heat or 7x to heat, and wx fire or 
w’ substance. _He was sacred both to the sun 
and moon. +t} 

22. APIS, or SERAPIS, who was not only 
§§ worshipped by the Egyptians, but in Greece, 
especially at Athens, and also at Rome, is re- 
presented on a Roman medal having this in- 





Ξ δ: ἔν." - 7 
gyptit plera animalia, effigiesque compositas 
venerantur, Frist. Tb. v. cap. 5. by Pacaiane δι De 
Abstin. lib. iv. cap. 9; and Minucius Felix, sect. 28. p. 
144, edit. Davies, and Notes. 

+ Tracts, vol. i. p. 197, edit. Edinburgh. 

t See Montfaucon, tom. iv. lin. 3; Mosheim. Institut. 
Hist. Eccles. p. 101. Not. (wu) edit. Helmstad, 1725 ; 
Shaw’s Travels, p. 355, &c. 

§ See Lucian De Dea Syra, tom. ii. p. 901, 902. edit. 
Bened. and Univ. Hist. vol. ii. p. 284. 

| See Voss. De Orig. et Prog. ἴοι. lib. ii. cap. 21. 
eS, See Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 41, et Voss. lib. 9, cap. 


** See Took’s Pantheon, p. 336, 337. 

++ See Herodot. lib. iii. cap, 28, and Took’s Pantheon. 
Apis was worshipped till the time of the emperor Ves- 
pasian. See Sueton. in Tit. cap. 5. 

tt See Jablonski, Pantheon Zgyptiacum, lib. iy. cap. 2, 
p. 181, 182. 

$$ Took’s Pantheon, p. 336, 337. 
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scription, SECURITAS REIPUB. The 
Security of the Commonwealth, in the form of 
a bull, having two stars over his head and back, 
with an eagle and two garlands, one of which 
it seems to present to the bull. 

23. JUPITER AMMUN, or the sun, was 
figured by some of the Egyptians, and by the 
Ammonians, with a * ram’s (instead of a bull’s) 
face. Comp. under γὴν VII. and 45 IIL. 

24. MENDES of the Egyptians, and PAN 
of the Greeks, had the + face and legs of a 
goat, and the body of aman. Comp. above 10, 
14, and under sy IV. 

25. ae Egyptians placed under the throne 
of the sun, lions with their manes dreadfully 
bristling, in imitation of the solar rays. 

26. DIANA; of whom above, 6. § In her 
temple of Olympia was seen a winged figure, 
with the right side like a panther, the left like © 


a lion. 

27. || HERCULES, by whom, as we learn 
from the Orphic hymn, was anciently meant 
the sun, or rather the solar light, was common- 
ly represented in a human form, clothed with 
a lion’s skin: the 4 Auman form, as usual, in- 
timating the expected Saviour. Comp. under 


w V. 

28. ADAD. The sun, whom the Assyrians 
called Adad, that is, says my author, one (per- 
haps from the Chaldee 17m one by reduplication 
‘trrtm one alone, eminently one) is by them 
sometimes figured as a man riding upon a lion, 
and surrounded with rays. ** 

29. ++ The Hieropolitans, who are descended 
from the Assyrians, place several flying eagles 
near the image of Apollo, or the sun, whom 
they represent in a human form. 

30. JUPITER among both the Greeks and 
Romans was generally attended by an eagle, 
sometimes placed on the top of his sceptre, 
sometimes bringing him thunderbolts, and on 
which he sometimes rode. Hence the eagle 
is continually called by the poets, the bird and 
minister of Jove. 

I shall now produce some of the principal proofs 
of the sacredness of each cherubic animal, when 
separate. 

31. MNEVIS. +} Besides Apis (mentioned 
above, 22), who was kept at Memphis, the 
Egyptians of Heliopolis, or the city of the sun, 
called by Jer. ch. xliii. 13, wnw nya, wor- 
shipped another bull, consecrated to the sun, 
and called Mnevis, Mveus. The name may be 
a derivative from the Heb. sto to distribute, 
and wx fire; and so denote the fire either as 
distributing light throughout the whole material 
system, or rather perhaps as distributing (by 
the joint assistance of the light and spirit) 





* Kesorgoowrov, Herodotus, lib. iii. cap. 42. 

+ Αὐγοπροσωπὸν, Herodotus, lib. ii. eap. 46. 

t Pierii Hieroglyph. p. 1. 

§ Pierii Hieroglyph. p. 1}. 

|| See Took’s Pantheon, and comp. Pierii, Hieroglyph. 


p. 10. 
Ἵ See Spearman’s Letters on the Septuagint, p. 88, ἅτ, 
** See more in Macrobii Saturnal. lib. i. cap. 23. 
++ Macrobii Saturnal. lib. i. cap. 





p. 17. 5 
tt Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1153, edit. Amstel. ; Voss. lib. 
iii. cap. 74. 


1. 


things into their respective places and orders, 
&c. and secondarily dispensing food and other 
natural blessings to man. Comp. under 77 


32. PACIS. * At the city of Hermunthus 
likewise, in the magnificent temple of Apollo, 
the Egyptians worshipped a bull, consecrated 
to the sun. Pacis seems a plain compound 
of the Heb. 4» to dissolve, and wx fire, or 
w* substance, so imports the dissolving fire or 
substance. 

33. BAAL. The sun was by this name wor- 
shipped under the form of an animal of the ox 
or beeve kind, by the idolaters of several other 
nations, as well as by the Egyptians. So we 
expressly read of the + heifer Baal, Tobit i. 5. 
Comp. Rom. xi. 4. and the LX X in Hosea 
ii. 8. Baal was equivalent to Molech. Comp. 
Jer. xix. 5, with Jer. xxxii. 35. See above, 


20. 

34, “The + Gauls worshipped a brazen bull.” 

35. § “ Of all living animals the pagan East In- 
dians have the greatest veneration for a cow, 
to whom they pay a solemn address every 
morning, and at a certain time of the year they 
drink the stale of that worshipful animal, be- 
lieving it hath a singular quality to purify all 
their defilements.” ‘ These people believe 
there is something so divine in a cow, that 
happy is the man who can get himself sprinkled 
with the ashes of a cow burnt by a Bramin, or 
the man who happens to lay hold of a cow’s 
tail in the agonies of death.” || 

“ς 4 The East Indians likewise set on a pillar 
a little cow of wood or stone in a great many 
places.” 

36. ** «© As formerly the Egyptians, so now the 
Indians, who inhabit the kingdom of Cuchin, 
worshipped an oa in a peculiar manner for 
God, and call him Tamberan.” May not 
this name be from on perfect, and x2 to 
create, to denote the perfection of the creation ? 
or is it not rather from on and 423 to purify, 
and signifying the perfection of the purity, i. e. 
the celestial fluid in the highest degree of 
purity, and from which they expected purifi- 
cation from sin? Comp. 35, and under 43 X. 
and see Job xxxvii. 11. Cant. vi. 10. 

37. ++“ On the frontiers of Bengal is an ox of 
a prodigious size, which stands on the high 
road, and has two rubies for its eyes. The 
Indians of that country seldom set out upon a 
journey, without first invoking that animal. 
Those of the kingdom of Var anoint or daub 
their horses with the fat of a new slain oz. 
Those of Melipaur carry some bull’s hair along 





* Macrobii Saturnal. lib. i. cap. 21. Comp. Strabo, lib. 
xvii. 1171. edit. Amstel. 

; Josephus, De Bel. lib. iv. cap. 1, § 1, mentions a place 
_ in Galilee (where the fountains of Daphne or Dane ran 
into the lesser Jordan), called τῆς χρυσῆς Boos νέων, 
the temple of the golden heifer. 

t Univers. Hist. vol. xviii. p. 351. 

§ Gordon’s Geograph. Gram. p. 259. 

|| Complete Syst. of Geography, vol. ii. p. 304. Comp. 
Niebuhr, Voyage, tom. ii. p. 14, 18. 

en ee of the East Indians with the Jews, &c. 

c 


** Cesar Scaliger in Voss. lib. ix. cap. 14. 
π᾿ βου το, of the East Indians with the Jews, &c. 
ch. 9, 
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with them, and tie it to the necks of their 
horses, thinking it to be an excellent preserva- 
tive. Others who also worship oven, first kill 
them, then break their bones to pieces, and 
therewith make a kind of ointment to rub 
themselves withal, as Marcus Paulus assures 
us.” 

38. * JAGARYNAT’S temple in the East 
Indies has in the middle of it an ox, cut in one 
entire stone bigger than the life. 

The Javanese sacrifice a buffalo on the eve of 
every extraordinary enterprise. + 

39. The lion was dedicated to the sun, as Pie- 
rius, Hieroglyph. in Leo, continually teaches 
us: + Macrobius, to nearly the same purpose, 
says, that the mother of the gods, that is, the 
earth, in the form of a woman, was represented 
as carried by lions, animals endued with great 
strength and heat, which, adds he, is the nature 
of the heavens, in whose circumference is con- 

tained the air which carries the earth. So the 

Orphic Hymn to the mother of the gods, 


Tavgopovay Certara ταχυδρομοον cgua λέοντων" 


The bull-destroying lions to thy car 
Thou joinest-—— 


40. § Croesus dedicated a golden lion to Apollo 
at Delphi. 

41. || Arnobius upbraids the heathen, saying, 
«¢ We see among your gods, lions, with a stern 
countenance, daubed over with vermilion, and 
called frugiferi, i. e. corn producers.” This 
the solar light eminently is in a physical sense. 

42. 4 The Egyptians consecrated to Vulcan a 
lion, because he is a fiery animal. 

43. ** The Leopolitans in Egypt worshipped a 
lion, as an emblem of the sun. 

44, ++ At Dandera, anciently Tentyra, in Egypt, 
is standing part of a temple or palace of sur- 
prising dimensions. Two lions of white mar- 
ble, as big as horses, stand about half the 
length of their bodies out of the wall. The 
side is above 300 paces long, filled also with 
sculptures of the same kind, and has three lions 
jutting out, of the same size with the former.— 
The columns have each on their cornice a 











* Complete Syst. of Geography, vol. ii. p. 324. “The 
figure of this idol is only an irregular pyramidical black 
stone, of about four or five hundred weight, with two 
rich diamonds near the top to represent eyes, and the 
nose and mouth painted with vermilion.” Is not the 


name Jagarynat originally derived from 7° (Chald.) ὦ 


heap, and 'TY to retwrn ? And is not the black pyra- 
midical pillar an emblem of the spirié or gross air 76- 
turning from the circumference of the solar fire, inti- 
mated by the ox in the middle of the temple. The Ca- 


naanites appear to have had several Γ 3» or temples to 


the spirit under this attribute of NIP the returner. 
See Josh. xy. 59. xix. 38. Jud. i. 33. And it is observable 


that in the two latter texts NIY MA is immediately 
joined with Whw Na the temple of the sun or solar 


light. Comp. under 1¥° IV. See Encycloped. Britan. 
in JAGGERNAUT; and Dr _Buchanan’s Christian Re. 
searches in Asia, p. 19, &c. β 

+ Sir George Staunton’s Embassy to China, p. 289. 

t Saturnal. lib. i, cap. 21. 

§ Herodotus, lib. i. cap. 50. 

|| Adversus Gentes, lib. vi. 

{ Voss. lib. iii. cap. 53. 

** Elian, De Animal. 
cap. 74 

i+ Univers. Hist. vol. i. p. 453, 454. 


lib. xii. cap.'7; Voss. lib. iii. 


“7. 


capital, composed of Se women’s heads, with 
_their head-dress, set back to back, and appear- 
ing like the faces of a double Janus,—The 
tradition of the country is, that this was a 
temple of Serapis, which seems to be confirmed 
by a Greek inscription, wherein the name of 
that deity appears. Comp. above, 2. 

45, * One of the idols of Tabasco in Mexico 
-was a lion. 

46. + YAGHUTH and NASR, whom the 
' Arabians pretend to be antediluvian idols (as, 
considering that the cherubic emblems were 
set up from the fall of man, they might not 
improbably be), were worshipped by them 
under the forms of a lion and of an eagle. 

47. The eagle. ‘ Leta man, says + Pierius, 
peruse the histories of the Assyrians, Medes, 
or Persians, or the records and glorious 
achievements of the Greeks and Macedonians, 
or of the Romans, who afterwards eclipsed 
them all—what will he meet with among these 
more frequently than the eagle, what more 
honoured, what more sacred ?—To this bird 
alone, by the consent of all ages and augurs, 
is the honour given of always portending pros- 
perous events.” 

48. § The Persians, long before the Romans, 
consecrated an eagle with the wings ex- 
panded. 

49. Martinius (Lexicon Etymol. in Aquila) 
proposes the derivation of the Greek name of 
an eagle, || ares, from aw to breathe (from 
which verb, says he, ang the air is derived), 
because it is sacred to govians who is alle- 
gorically the air. 

50. 4 The hawk, under which genus was also 
comprehended the eagle, was among the Egyp- 
tians sacred, and, from its swift flight, the 
‘emblem of wind, or of the air in motion. 

51. ** Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. informs us, that 
.the inhabitants of Thebes, in Egypt, wor- 
shipped an eagle, because, says he, they thought 
it a royal bird, and worthy Jove. 

52. ++ JUNO, that is, the air, was anciently 
worshipped with human sacrifices, at a city of 
Upper Thebais in Egypt, under the form of 
a vulture, a species of bird (as observed above, 
19.) nearly allied to the eagle. 

53. +4 Many vultures sat in the temple of the 
genus of the Roman people, and that of 
Concord. 

54. §§ At the famous temple of Apollo at Del- 
phi, were two golden eagles; for which the 
Greeks, and from them the Romans, being 





’ * Ceremonies and Religious Customs, &c. vol. iii. p. 


+ Hyde Relig. Vet. Pers. cap. 5, p. 132, 133. See 
Univers. Hist. vol. xviii. p. 384, 385. 

t Hieroglyph. lib. xix. 175. Comp. Joseph. De Bel. lib. 
iii. cap. 6,§ 2; and the Rey. and learned William Jones’ 
Physiological Disquisitions, p. 282. = 

§Pierii Hieroglyph. lib. xix. p. 175. Comp. Voss. lib. 
iii. cap. 76, and Xenophon, Cyropeed. lib. vii. ad init. 

! So Voss. lib. ix. cap. 17. 5 

« See Voss. lib. ix. cap. 11; and lib. iii, cap. 87; and 
Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1167, edit. Amstel. 

** See Voss. lib. iii. cap. 100. 

4+ See Univ. Hist. vol. i. p. 483. Qu. Is not the Roman 


name Juno from the Heb. ‘721° the compressor, on ac- 
count of the air’s compressing force ? 

tt Voss. lib. ix. cap. 28, from Dio. 

§§ See Pierii Hieroglyph; lib, xix. 
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ignorant of the true, have assigned a ridicu- 
lous reason. 

55. * The rotunda before the temple (supposed 
to have been the sun’s) at Balbec appears to 
have been covered and embellished with the 
figures of eagles. You are no sooner under 
the portal, but looking up you see the bottom 
of the lintel enriched with a piece of sculpture 
hardly to be equalled. It is a vast eagle in 
bas-relief, and carrying a + caduceus in his 
pounces. : , 

.ὅθδ. + Over the door of the temple of the sun, 
at Palmyra, you can just trace out a spread 
eagle, as at Balbec, with some angels or cupids 
accompanying it on the same stone ; and several 
eagles are seen upon stones that are fallen 
down. 

57. § Among the Tensas, a people of Missis- 
sippl, two eagles, with extended wings, hang 
in the closet or tabernacle of the temple of the 
sun, and look towards him. ~ 

58. || In the apotheosis of the Roman emper- 
ors, as soon as fire was put to the funeral pile, 
an eagle was let loose, which seemed to carry 
the emperor’s soul into heaven. 

59. “ Within the enclosures of the temple of 
the Syrian goddess (see above, 17.) they kept 
oxen, horses, lions, bears, eagles; all which 
were no way noxious to men, but all sacred 
and tame.” 

60. As to the human form in the cherubim, it 
seems quite needless to produce instances of 
that being idolized among the heathen ; since 
it appears in far the greater part of their idols 
throughout the world. 

I come now, in the 

VI. and LAST PLACE, to answer some 
objections which may be made to the explana- 
tion of the cherubic emblems above proposed. 

But as several of these have been already ob- 
viated, I shall have the fewer to consider under Ὁ 
this head. 

Ist, then, it may be suggested, that the above 
explanation of the cherubim favours that idola- 
try or image-worship, which is so expressly 
forbidden in the second commandment, and in 
many other passages of Scripture. In answer ἢ 
to this objection I would observe first, that if 
it have any force at all, it holds as strongly, at 
least, against the supposition of the cherubim’s 
representing created spirits, as it does against 
the doctrine which teaches that they were em- 
blematical of the three divine persons with the 
man in union. For that they were exhibited 
with faces and wings we learn from Exod. 
xxy. 20, & al. and that they had the likeness of 
a compound animal Ezekiel expressly declares. 

But indeed the objection drawn from the se- 
cond commandment immediately vanishes on 





* See Univ. Hist. vol. ii. p. 266, 268. 

+ That is, two serpents intwined about a rod, which 
serpents, thus supported by the eagle, were probably 
emblems of the ight and fire, supported by the spirit. 
See Cooke’s Inquiry into the Patriarchal and Druidical 
ae at &c. p. 56, 2d. edit. 

t Univers. Hist. vol. ii. p. 275. .Comp. Wells’ Sacred 
Geography, vol. iii. p. 128. 

§ Ceremonies and Religious Customs, vol. iii. p. 86. > 

|| Herodian, lib. iv. § 3, cited Pierii Hieroglyph. Jib. 
xix. and Voss. lib. 111. cap. 76. 

{ Uniy. Hist. vel. ii. p. 286. 
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attentively reading the words of it ; Exod. xx. 
4, Thou shalt not make* 45 to thyself any gra- 
ven image, &c. ver. 5, Thou shalt not bow 
down to them, &c. Now the cherubim, whate- 
ver they represented, were not made by the 
people ἕο themselves, i. 6. out of their own un- 
instituted use ; but were formed by God’s ex- 
press command, according to a divine pattern, 
by men divinely inspired for that purpose. 
See Exod. xxv. 18, &c. xxxi. 1—I11. xxv. 9, 
40. Comp. 1 Chron. xxviii. 6, 11—19. And 
as to the use made of them, the people were so 
far from bowing down to, or serving the four- 
faced cherubs, placed in the holy of holies, that 
they could not even see them, because they 
were always separated from the outer taberna- 
cle or temple by a thick + vail (see Exod. 
xxvi. 31, &c. 2 Chron. iii. 14.) ; and no one 
but the high-priest, and he only once a year, 
was permitted to enter the holy of holies (see 
Ley. ch. xvi.) ; and when he did enter there- 
in, according to God’s appointment, and in 
order to sprinkle the typical blood upon the 
mercy-seat before the cherubim, it was express- 
ly ordained, Lev. xvi. 17, that no man (not 
even a Levite ora priest) should be in the ta- 
bernacle of ΤῸ i. e. in the outer tabernacle, 
or holy place. Nor 
2dly, Will the cherubim, set up by God's ex- 
press appointment, and the service he ordained 
to be performed before them, give the least 
countenance to the image-worship common 
among the papists? Till they can produce a 
positive and clear command from God to erect, 
bow down to, and serve the images of Christ, 
the blessed Virgin Mary, and other saints, 
the second commandment remains in full 
_force against them: They do make to them- 
_ selves graven images, or likenesses, and worship 
them, and therefore, notwithstanding all their 
well-known evasions and distinctions on this 
subject, are but too justly charged with being 
. idolaters. 
A 3d objection may be taken from the hymn of 


the seraphim (which is another name for the | 


cherubim; see under y>w III.) in Isa. vi. 3; 
and from the like hymn of the cherubic animals, 
Rev. iv. 8. In Isaiah they cry one to another, 
Holy, holy, holy (is) Jehovah of hosts.; the 
whole earth is full of thy glory. In Rev. They 
rest not day and night saying, + Holy, holy, holy 
Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and is 
to come. But surely the answer to this objec- 
tion is as satisfactory as it is short; namely, 
that the emblems are in these passages repre- 
sented as confessing to the realities, and pro- 
claiming the glory of that holy, holy, holy Lord, 
three Persons or Aleim, and one Jehovah, in 
' the knowledge of whose power, unity, persona- 
_ lity, and union with man, they were intended 
-in the most striking and convincing manner 
' to instruct mankind. 
4thly, It may be farther objected, that the four 





 * $0 DD) to yourselves. Deut. iv. 16. Exod. xxx. 37. 
. Comp. Exod. xxxiii. 8. Amos v. 26. 
} See under ὙΠ 11. ; 
t Or rather, Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God Almighty. 
‘ Ayios, ἅγιος, ἅγιος) Kugsas, ὁ Qs05 ὁ παντόκρφωτωρ. 
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animals, as well as the four-and-twenty elders, 
fell down before the Lamb, Rev. v. 8, and wor- 
shipped God, προσεκυνησαν rv» @:w, Rev. xix. 
4. “Now it is scarce to be conceived, if 
these four beasts were representatives of the 
Divine Persons, that they could with any pro- 
priety, or without the greatest solecism, be 
said and described to fall down before and wor- 
ship other emblematical representations of the 
same divine nature and perfections. And 
therefore, whatever these beasts were emblems 
of, they could not be cherubim in Mr H.’s 
sense of that word: it being as contrary to the 
rational explanation of a vision to say that one 
emblem of the divinity should worship another 
emblem of it, as it is contrary to the reason of 
mankind, and to all our notions either of the 
godhead or of worship, to say that the Trinity 
worshipped the Trinity, or any one person in the 
Trinity.” Thus have I given the objection its full 
force, by stating it in the strong and well-chosen 
words of Dr Sharp (on Cherubim, p.305.) And 
very plausible indeed it must appear to those 
who have not been accustomed to consider the 
emblematic representations with which both 
the Law and the Prophets, as well as this 
book of Revelation, abound. But let it be 
carefully observed that these representations 
in Rev. ch. y. and xix. are not only visional 
but hieroglyphical, and therefore must be ex- 
plained according to the analogy of such em- 
blematical exhibitions ; and as at ver. 6, the 
lamb, as it had been slain, having seven horns 
and seven eyes, standing in the midst of the 
throne, and of the four animals, and of the four- 
and-twenty elders, is evidently symbolical of the 
Lamb of God now raised from the dead, and 
invested with all power, knowledge, and provi- 
dence, both in heaven and in earth ; so the four 
animals falling down before him, ver. 8, and_as 
it is expressed, ch. xix. 4, worshipping God 
who sat upon the throne,* must, in all reason, 
be explained symbolically likewise ; not from 
any abstract or metaphysical notions we may 
have framed to ourselves of worship in general, 
but from the specific and peculiar circumstances 
of the case before us.| Thus likewise, when 
in 1 Chron. xxix. 20, Allthe congregation wor- 
shipped Jehovah and the king, namely David, 
the worship to both is expressed by the same 
strong phrase.—) ὙΠ" prostated themselves 
to, LX X προσεκυνησαν" yet surely no one will 
say that the people meant to worship David as 
God, but only to acknowledge him as hing. 
So Adonijah, who had contested the crown 
with Solomon, came \Anws and worshipped 
hing Solomon, (1 K. i. 53.) not as God doubt- 
less, but as king, thereby surrendering his own 
claim to the throne. However “contrary 





* Comp. Rey. xxi. 23, with Rey. xxii. 5, and consider 
ver. 8. 

; ““ EMBLEMATA PROPHETICA INTERPRETANDA SUNT 
SECUNDUM ORATIONIS CIRCUMSTANTIAS,”’ says the truly 
learned and judicious Vitringa, Comment. in Isa, xi. 6, 
p. 331, col. i. ad fin. aoe 4 

t “ Pari gestu, animo distincto,” says Grotius. So the 
other Persian conspirators, IIPOZEKYNEON μεν Δα- 
φειον ‘2 ΒΑΣΙΛΗ͂Α; worshipped Darius as king.” He-~ 
rodot, ILI. 86. 
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therefore it may be to the reason of mankind, 
and to all our notions either of the Godhead or 
of worship, to say that the Trinity worshipped 
the Trinity, or any one person in the Trinity,” 
i. e. with divine worship, as a creature wor- 
ships his Creator; yet it is by no means con- 
trary to the rational and scriptural explanation 
of an emblematic vision, to say that the hiero- 
glyphical emblems of the whole ever-blessed Tri- 
nity fell down and worshipped the hieroglyphical 
emblem of the God-man, or God who sat upon 
the throne ; since such falling down, prostration, 
or worshipping was the usual symbolical act, as 
it still is in the East, not only of divine wor- 
ship, but of acknowledging the regal power to 
be in the person so worshipped, and these 
acts of the cherubic animals in Rev. vy. 8. xix. 
4, meant nothing more than either a cession 
of the administration of all divine power to 
Christ, God-man, ora declaration of the divine 
persons, by their hieroglyphical representatives, 
that He must reign, till all his enemies were 
made his footstool.* Comp. Mat. xxviii. 18. 
1 Cor. xv. 25. But, 

5thly, and lastly, as a sequel and confirmation 
of the preceding objection, it may be urged, 
that in Rey. v. 8, 9, the four animals, as well 
as the four-and-twenty elders, confess to the 
Lamb, saying, Thou hast redeemed us to God 
by thy blood; but + this can relate only to 
some members of the church of God in this 
world. It can refer only to MEN.—Now let 
us for a moment admit the validity of this ob- 
jection, and see the consequences of it. For 
if this be so, then I say that the four cherubic 
animals mentioned in the fourth chapter, 
which are evidently the same as those in the 
fifth, must also represent men ; and, as the em- 
blematic exhibition of the throne, and of the 
four animals in the fourth chapter, is plainly 
similar to that in the first and tenth of Eze- 
kiel, it follows that the animals in Ezekiel’s 
vision likewise represented men. But the 
prophet (ch. x. 1—20.) knew these to be cheru- 
bim, i. 6. such four-faced cherubs as were in 
the holy of holies (as above proved under my 
Ist head.) From the interpretation of Rev. v. 





* Bp. Newcome, to whom the public is obliged for 
what he modestly entitles his arremprs towards an im- 
proved Version, &c. of the twelve Minor Prophets, and 
of Ezekiel, says in his Note on Ezek. i. 10, “ Cherubim 
eannot represent Jehovah ; because Rey. iy. 8, and νυ. 
8, 9, they pay worship in heaven.”? But what heaven ἢ 
Even that mentioned Rey. iv. 1, 2, namely, not the 
place we commonly call heaven, but the visional heaven, 
which John, being in the Spirit, saw under the form of a 
temple, in which a door was opened. And, to borrow the 
expressions of that excellent commentator Vitringa on 
Rev. iy. 1, ‘‘ What is here said is to be understood mys- 
tically. For heaven here, as in other places of the re - 
velation (ch. xi. 19. xii. 1, &c.) denotes the whole church 
of the elect of God, which under the new dispensation is 
governed by Christ the heavenly King after a heavenly 
manner; and together with Jerusalem, which is above, 
forms one house of God, the upper part of which is in 
heaven, the lower on this earth.” In this mystical hea- 
ven the cherubic representatives, Rev. iv. 8,9, do not pay 
worship, but proclaim the glory of their principals, as 
observed in answer to objection 3d above: and in this 
same heaven they also surrender the administration of 
all divine power to the Lamb who had been slain or ac. 
prety aa τοι it to be vested in Him, asin answer to objec- 

ion 4th. 


+See Taylor’s Hebrew Concordance under 52. 
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8, 9, above laid down, then, the conclusion 
will be, that the cherubim of glory in the holy of 
holies represented MEN ; which, for five of 
the reasons given under my IId general head 
against their representing angels, is absurd and 
impossible. . 

Let us now return to Rey. v. 8, 9, and remark, 
nearly in the words of a late learned * writer, 
that “if the grammar of the 8th verse be 
strictly examined, the text says, every one of 
them had harps and golden phials ; where the 
words in the Greek are sxovres txaoros, in the 
masculine gender, and may certainly refer to 
σπρεσβυτεροι the elders, the more immediate an- 
tecedent, only, and not to gwa or the four ani- 
mals, which is of the neuter gender. And so 
the words, Thou hast redeemed us (ver. 9.) 
may be the words of the elders alone, and not 
of the animals, who only ratify all, and give 
their assent by saying Amen.”}+ ver. 14. Comp. 
Rey. iv. 8---11. 

Thus have I endeavoured, in as narrow a com- 
pass as I could, to present the reader with 
what appears to me the true, because the only 
consistent, explanation of the cherubic emblems, 
which the + Jews truly confess to be the foun- 
dation, root, heart, and marrow of the whole 
tabernacle, and so of the whole Levitical service. 
I pretend not however to have gone through 
every particular relative to this glorious and 
extensive subject. This would require a con- 
siderable volume. And for farther satisfaction 
I must beg leave to refer the truly candid and 
serious to the sixth and seventh volumes of 
Hutchinson’s Works, to Lord _ President 
Forbes’s Thoughts concerning Religion, in 
his Tracts, vol. i. p. 190, edit. Edinburgh; 
to the learned Spearman’s Enquiry after Phi- 
losophy and Theology, chap. vi. ; and espe- 
cially to an excellent Treatise of the late Rey. 
Julius Bate, entitled § An Enquiry into the 
oceasional and standing Similitudes of the 
Lord God, &c. The learned reader may also 
meet with some pertinent observations in 
Noldius’s Particles, Annot. 322. 

ΤΥ 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

To cut, cut up, penetrate. 

I. To dig, cut out, with a spade or other instru- 
ment, as a well, apit, a sepulchre. See Gen. 
xxvi. 25. 1. 5. Exod. xxi. 33. 2 Chron. xvi. 
14. Asa N. fem. mo> a digging ni> ΤῊΣ 
literally, folds or cotes of digging seem to mean 
such holes or caves as the shepherds dug in the 





* Mr Spearman in his Enquiry after Philosophy and 
Theology, p. 381, edit. Edinburgh. 

+ The learned Herman Witsius, in his Egyptiaca, lib. 
ii. cap. 13, sect. 35, shows, even without insisting on the 
strict grammatical construction, that exovres ἑκαστος, 
&c. may relate to the elders only, and produces Neh. 
xiii. 1, 2, (compared with Num. xxii, 3.) and Jer. xxi. 7, 
(compared with Jer. 11]. 11.) as similar instances from 
the Old Testament. . 

1“ Quemadmodum etiam ipsi Hebrei fatentur,—guod 
fundamentum, radix, cor et medulla totius taberna- 
culi, ‘atque adeo totius cultus Levitici, fuerit arca cum 
propitiatorio et cherubinis (wt Cosri scribit, par, ii. sect. 
28, et ibi R. Jehudah Muscatus)—et ad eam referebantur 
et respiciebant.” Buxtorf, Hist. Arcze Feederis, p. 151. 

§ Printed for late Withers, at the Seven Stars, near 
Temple Bar, Fleet Street, London, 
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rocks or mountains to shelter themselves and 
their flocks from the weather, especially from 
the extreme heat. occ. Zeph. ii, 6. Comp. 
Cant. i. 7. And. for the farther illustration 
of Zeph. ii. 6, I remark from Harmer, Obser- 
vations, vol, iii. p. 60. ‘ That the eastern 
shepherds make use of caves very frequently ; 
sleeping in them, and driving also their flocks 
into them, at night ;” and especially that the 
mountains bordering on the Syrian coast are 
remarkable for the number of caves in them, 
and that they are found in particular in the 
neighbourhood of Ashkelon.” This last. cir- 
cumstance he proves by a citation from the 
archbishop of Tyre’s History of the Croisades. 
Asa Ν, ΓΞ a pit. occ. Zeph. ii. 9. As a 
N. fem. in reg. ΤΥ. Plur, in reg, sn yn, 
and sny212 ὦ being digged out, as it were, i. e. 
roduced. occ. Hzek. xvi. 3, (where it is 
joined with nt: thy nativity) xxi. 30. (where 
the land yny21> is equivalent to the place 
where thou wast created) xxix. 14, (where the 
Vulg. explains on1D5 by nativitatis suz of 
their nativity, and the LX X by ὅθεν sangéncay, 
whence they were taken.) Comp. Isa. li: 1. 
II. Spoken of water. To dig for. occ. Deut. 
ii. 6. So Montanus, fodietis. 
III. Because this V. is often applied to dig- 
ging a pit or pitfall, as Ps. vii. 16, lvii. 7. 
xciv. 13. cxix, 85. Prov. xxvi, 27; hence, the 
word for a pit being understood, it denotes to 
dig a pit or pitfall. i. e. to devise secret mischief. 
oce. Job vi. 27. Proy. xvi. 27. 
IV. Spoken of the ears, by David in the per- 
son of the Messiah. occ. Ps. xl. 7, m2 D*21x, 
*? literally, ears hast thou digged for me. Many 
interpreters have supposed in these words an 
allusion to the laws, Exod. xxi. 5, 6. Deut. 
xv. 17; where the servant who loved his 
master, and was not disposed to leave him, 
was to have his ear bored through with an awl, 
and fixed to the door or door-post, and serve 
him till the jubilee. But observe that in the 
text of the Psalm, and in the application of it 
by St Paul, Heb. x. 5, Christ is introduced 
in the character, not of a servant, but of a 
priest ; and farther, that in the case of the 
servant, Exod. xxi. 6, not his ears, but only 
one ear was to be bored, and that this boring 
is expressed not by m4> but by "νυν. The 
expression in Isa. 1. 5, the Lord Jehovah 
wx δ mnp hath opened my ear, and I was not 
rebellious (comp. Isa. xlvili. 8.) seems to come 
nearer to that in the Psalm; but then it must 
be allowed that the Psalmist’s is the stronger 
expression, and that in this view digging the 
ears must mean removing wax or other ob- 
structions to hearing; but, as such obstruc- 
tions cannot in a spiritual sense be ascribed to 
Christ, it should seem that my> digging the 
ears (like pws planting them, Ps. xciy. 9.) 
refers to their original conformation; and that 
the former of these phrases farther imports the 
original aptitude to hear and do God’s will, in 
which the humanity of Christ was formed. 
And the expression according to this interpre- 
tation will in sense coincide with the Septua- 
gint’s explanation of it, σωμα 3s κατηρτίσω μ(οι- 
a body hast thou prepared or adjusted for me, 
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eS 


which is accordingly adopted by the apostle, 
Heb. x. δ᾽. 

V. To cut up, i. e, meat for a banquet. oce. 
2 Κ. vi. 23. Job xl. 25, or xli. 6; where the 
Vulg. concident shall cut in pieces ; but comp. 
under 42. As a N. m2 α cutting up. oce. 
2 K. vi. 23. 

On Hos. iii. 2. comp. under στ. 

VI. Asa N. with a formative x, ἼΩΝ a hus- 
bandman, one who cultivates the ground by 
digging, ploughing, or otherwise cutting and 
dividing the soil. 2 Chron. xxvi. 10. Jer. li. 
23, & al. 

VII. Chald. In Ith. to be pierced, wounded, 
grieved. oce. Dan. vii. 15. 


ΤΊΣ 
In Aph. to cry aloud, proclaim. occ. Dan. vy. 
29. As a N. 2 @ crier, a herald. occ. 
Dan, iii. 4, The Targums use this word in 
the same sense. 

Hence the Greek xgafw to cry, and_xngvrrw to 
proclaim; by which latter V. Theodotion 
renders y 3, Dan. y. 29, as he does the N. 
TD by κηρυξ, Dan. iii. 4. 

a) 

ecurs not as a verb in the Hebrew Bible, but 
in Chaldee and Syriac signifies, to involve, 
wrap up. Hence as a N. yn an outer gar- 
ment, a robe. oce. Esth. viii. 15.: 

Der. R being changed into Z, cloak. Qu? 

DD 
Occurs not as a verb in Hebrew, but in Syriac 
denotes, to prune, cut off. Hence as a N. 
DD a vine, or vineyard, which is cultivated in 
that manner. Gen. ix. 20. Exod. xxiii. 1]. 
1 K. xxi. 18. In plur. ovm55 pruners, vine- 
dressers. 2 K. xxv. 12, & al. ; 

Der. Lat. carmen, verse (where superfluous 
syllables are cut off, comp. under ym IV.); 
whence Eng. charm, charmer, &c. Also, 
crum, or crumb. Qu? 

DD 
Comp. under w45, and as a N. ἈΝ Ὁ see among 
the pluriliterals. 

D3 

I. To bow, sink down, as the knees. 1 K, xix. 
18 


11. To bow, sink down, as a man upon his knees. 
Jud. vii. 5, 6. 1 K. viii. 54. 2 K. i. 13. 

III. 700 couch, as a lion by bowing his legs un- 
der him. Gen. xlix. 9. Num. xxiv. 9, 

IV. To bow or sink down the head with the 
bulk of the body, in token of respect. Esth. 
iii. 2, 5. 2 Chron. vii. 3. xxix. 29. - 

V. Zo bow or sink down, as females in bring- 
ing forth. 1 Sam. iy. 19. Job xxxix. 3. 

VI. To bow or sink down, as a person slain or 
wounded. Jud. ν. 27. 2 K. ix. 24, In Hiph. 
to make to sink down thus. Psal. xvii. 13. xviii. 
40. Comp. Ps. Ixxviii. 31. ; 

VII. In Hiph. to bow or bring down, in a figu- 
rative sense, to afflict, humble. Jud. xi. 35. 

VIII. As aN. mas. plur. orys> the legs of 
animals from their bowing or bending at the 
knees, or other joints. Exod. xii. 9. Ley. i. 
9, & al. Lev. xi. 21, bynm oyna 15 ἼΩΝ 





* See more in the Appendix to Merrick’s Annota- 
tions on the Psalins, No. 3. 
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\%5295 which have benders or crouching joints 
above their feet or lower part of their legs, to 
leap withal upon the earth: such as our com- 
mon grasshopper, and such as the locusts, 
enumerated in the next verse, have in their 
two hinder legs with which they leap. (See 
Scheuchzer, Physica Sacra on .the_ place.) 
And this shows that the Keri and Complu- 
tensian reading 15, which also agrees with 
many of Dr Kennicott’s codices, and is sup- 
ported by the LXX and Vulg. versions, is 
the true one. Comp. Shaw’s Travels, p. 240. 

Der. 7 cowre or cower (immediately perhaps 
from the Welsh cwrrian the same), properly 
to sink by bending the knees. Lat.. curvus, 
whence Eng. curve, incurvate, incurvation. 
Lat. crus, cruris, the leg, whence crural. Also 
y in 99 having its nasal sound, cringe, crank 

" (bending), whence crankle. 

wns 

Occurs not as a verb in Hebrew, but in Arabic 
signifies, to contract, gather together. AsaN. 
w> the belly, abdomen, where the intestines 
are contracted or convolved. So the LXX 
κοιλίαν, and Vulg. ventrem. occ. Jer. li. 34. 
The Chaldee Targums use p> in the same 
sense ; and observe that in Jer. fourteen of 
Dr Kennicott’s codices read p>, and nine 
IDS. 

ms 

I. To cut off, as a branch. Is. xviii. 5. To cut 
up, as a tree. Deut. xx. 19, 20. 2 Chron. ii. 
8, 16. comp. Exod. ix. 25. Asa N. fem. 
plur. ΓΞ beams cut out. 1 K. vi. 36. vii. 2, 
12. As a N. mas. plur. in regim. ὙΠ 
instruments of cutting, swords. So Eng. marg. 
occ. Gen. xlix. 5 

II. To cut off, by death, cessation, or the like. 

n. ix. 11. xvii. 14. 1 Sam. xx. 15. Ps. 
xxxiv. 17, & al. freq. 

111. Asa N. fem. nn or min> α cutting 
off (so Aquila in Deut. κοσης, and Symmachus 
διακοπης)» as of a woman from her husband by 
divorce, a divorce. Deut. xxiv. 1, 3. Isa. 1. 1. 
And though the V. ΓΞ occurs not in this 
sense in the Bible, yet there is mo reason to 
doubt but it was used in the Hebrew of Ecclus 
xxy. 28 or 36, If she (thy wife) go not as thou 
wouldst have her, cut her off (Gr. agoreut) 
from thy flesh. 

IV. To chew meat, cut it in pieces with the 
teeth. Num. xi. 33. 

V. To cut in pieces, applied to sacrifices. Jer. 
“xxxiv. 18, The men who have not performed 
mena “2't the terms of the purification-sacrifice, 
which 1m > they cut in pieces before me, ayn 

_ the calf which ovxw> rn1> they cut in twain. 
Here the calf is plainly called ny. the purifier 
or purification-sacrifice, which was cut in twain. 
So Ps. 1. 5, mat ‘Sy sma sma who have cut 
in pieces my purifier or purification-victim in 
sacrifice. eee Gon fale 10, 17, 18. 
This custom of na. mM > cutting in pieces a 
purification-sacrifice was used both by believ- 
ers, and * heathen, at their solemn leagues ; 





* See Homer’s Il. ii. lin. 124, (on which place Ensta- 
thius remarks, Ase ΤΌΜΗΣ ΖΏΩΝ OTOMENON οἱ 
ἐπι μεγαλοις boos ἐγίνοντο, By the cutting of sacrificed 
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ΓΞ 


at first doubtless with a view to the great sa- 
crifice, who was to purge our sins in his own 
blood ; and the offering of these sacrifices, and 
passing through the parts of the divided vic- 

. tim, was symbolically staking their hopes of 
purification and salvation on their performance 
of the conditions on which the mM“. was of- 
fered. Hence the phrase ny. n> implies 

_the making of a league or covenant ; and doubt- 
less a sacrifice was generally offered on these 
oceasions. And from this custom the expres- 
sion is sometimes figuratively applied, where 

-we cannot suppose there was any actual sacri- 

fice; as Job xxxi. 1. Hos. ii. 18. It is known 

even to school-boys that the Romans had the 
similar expressions ferire, icere, percutere foedus, 
for making a covenant ; and Ainsworth derives 

.the word fidus itself from foeta porca, the 
pregnant sow, which was sacrificed in making 
it, or rather, says he, from fcedus, i. 6. bloody, 
quia sine cruore non feriebantur foedera, be- 
cause agreements (or covenants) were not struck 
without blood. 

If the reader’is desirous of seeing this import- 
ant phrase ΠΝ n> thoroughly explained, and 
cleared from objections, he will do well to 
consult Bate’s Scripture Meaning of Aleim 
and Berith, part 11. (with the Reply in defence 

_ of it against Dr Sharp), and Moody’s Evidence 
for Christianity contained in the words Aleim 
and Berit, &c. part II. I shall however ob- 
serve here that Homer’s phrase sgxia reeves 
to cut off, or in pieces, the oath-offerings, which 
he expressly says, Il. iii. lin. 245, 246, (comp. 
lin. 269.) were aeve δνω two lambs, wonderfully 
agrees with the Heb. na ΓΞ cutting off a 
purification-sacrifice ; and that if it be objected 

that nop is in Deut. xxix. 11, 13, or 12, 14. 
-comp. Isa. lvii. 8, joined with 5x an oath, as 
well as with ΠΝ; it may be replied, that there 
are many other instances, both in the Old and 
New Testament, of two nouns being joined 
with one verb or participle, which is strictly 
and properly applicable only to one of the 
nouns (see Gen. iv. 20. xlvil. 19. Exod. xx. 
18: Deut. iv. 12. xxxii. 14. 2 Sam. xxi. 18. 
Job iv. 10. Hos. ii. 18 or 20. Zeph. i. 17. 
Luke i. 64. xii. 54, 55. 1 Cor. iii. 2. Rev. 
xvii. 4. xviii. 16.); that the same mode of 
expression is not uncommon in the * Greek 
and Roman writers ; and that, with regard to 
the particular phrase in question, Homer like- 
wise, Il. iii. lin. 73, 94, 356, in the same sen- 
tence applies raovres cutting off, and rapwusy 
let us cut off, to φιλοτητα friendship, as well as 
to ὁρκιώ the Cr a μι to which latter alone 

-it is properly applicable. As for the expres- 
sion ΣΤῸΝ ons Neh. ix. 38, I think with 
Moody, p. 140, that it strictly imports cutting 
off a fuith-offering or confirmation-sacrifice 
ug? Bands xxiv. 48.) and so pe 
with the ὅρκια ΠΙΣΤᾺ faithful oath-offerings 





animals, oaths in important affairs were confirmed.) Il. 
iii. lin. 103, 104, 105, 107, 245, & seq. Virgil, Ain. viii. lin. 
641. xii. lin. 169, & seq. Dionysius Halicarn. lib. v. ad 
init. ; Livy, lib. i. cap. 24; and Hooke’s Reman History, . 
book i. p. 67; to which by all means add the learned Bo- 
chart, vol. ii. 325, &c, ; 

* See Dayies’ Note 5, on Cicero De Nat. Deor. lib. 
i. cap. 17. 


“0.5. 


of Homer. Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon 
in ΑΜΝΟΣ. 

Der. Lat. curtus, whence French court, Eng. 
curt, curtation, decurtation, curtail, curtlass. 
Also with w prefixed, the Danish skorter, and 
English short, &c. Qu? 

aw 5 

Asa N.a sheep. Gen. xxx. 32. Lev. iii. 7, & 
al. Fem. paw an ewe. oce. Lev. v. 6. The 
word occurs not as a verb, and the ideal mean- 
ing is uncertain. é' 

Der. Germ. schaf, Sax. sceap, Eng. sheep. 

ΓΙ 

Nearly the same as p>, to cover, to be covered 
or inclosed. Once, Deut. xxxii. 15; where 
three of ‘Dr Kennicott’s codices read nsp>. 
Comp. Job xv. 27. 


bw/D 

I. To stumble, as against an obstacle. Ley. 
xxvi. 37. Ps. xxvii. 2. Jer. xlvi. 12. Nah. iii. 

-3.—or through weakness or faintness. Isa. 
xl. 30. Comp. 1 Sam. ii. 4. 2 Chron. xxviii. 
15. Lam. v. 13. Neh. iv. 10. As Ns. pow5 

"ἃ stumble or fall. Prov. xvi. 18. Swan and 
dawn a.stumbling block. Lev. xix. 14. Comp. 
Ezek. xviii. 30. Jer. vi. 21. 

II. To totter, as the knees from weakness. Ps. 
cix. 24. Isa. xxxv. 3. 

III. To totter, be ready to fall, in a political 
sense. Isa. iii. 8. Soasa N. fem. a5won a 
tottering condition of public affairs. Isa. iii. 6. 

IV. To stumble spiritually, in the ways or law 
of God. Hos. xiv. 2, 10, or 1, 9. In Hiph. 
to cause thus to stumble into sin and ruin. See 

. Jer. xviii. 15. 2 Chron. xxviii. 23. Mal. ii. 8. 
Asa N. wan a stumbling block in a spiritual 
sense. Ezek. vii. 19. xiv. 3, 4, '7, where it re- 
fers to idols, as the fem. plur. nx>w>1 likewise 
doth Zeph. i. 3. Comp. Ezek. iii. 20; where 

- it seems to denote “such a temptation to sin, 

_ and particularly to idolatry, as the man might 
have resisted.” 

V. As a N. ‘won a stumbling block to the 
heart or conscience, i. e. something on which 
it impinges, as it were, and for which it con- 
demns aman. 1 Sam. xxv. 31. 

Comp. Acts xxiv. 16, and Greek and English 
Lexicon in Ασροσκοσος. 

VI. As a N. 9505 some instrument of throwing 
down buildings or their parts, an axe, pick-aze, 

_ crow, or the like. But Michaelis thinks it 
more agreeable to the meaning of the root to 
interpret it a battering engine, ram or the like. 
oce. Ps. Ixxiv. 6. 

Der. to jostle or justle. Qu? 

Ww . 

In Arabie the verb signifies, to discover, dis- 
close, reveal, and is always in the Hebrew 
Bible applied to some species of conjuring, so 

_ may be thought to have particular reference to 
the pretended discovery of things hidden or 

future, by magical means. The LXX con- 

- stantly translate it by guguzaxov a drug, or some 
of its derivatives; it may therefore be ren- 
dered 

As a V. in Kal, to use pharmaceutic enchant- 
ments, or to apply drugs, whether vegetable, 
mineral, or animal, to magical purposes. occ. 2 
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Chron. xxxiii. 6.* Asa N. mas. plur. pws 
pharmaceutic enchantments, sorceries. 2 K. ix. 
22. Isa, xlvii. 9, & al. Also, enchanters. Jer. 
xxvil. 9. As aN. qwom an enchanter, sorcerer. 
Deut. xviii. 10, & al. Fem. pws an en- 
chantress, sorceress. Exod. xxii. 18, 

W=2d 

The idea of the word seems to be straight, di- 
rect, right, as opposed to crooked, erroneous, or 
wrong. 

I. Asa V. in Kal, to proceed rightly. So the 
LXX σεοιχεω to prosper well. oce. Eccles. xi. 
6. In Hiph. to direct. occ. Eccles. x. 10, 
man Ywoit yon and the excellency of di- 
recting, i. e. the most excellent directress (is) 
wisdom. 

Il. Asa N. ‘nwa @ spindle or turning pin, 
which regulates the position of the thread from 
the distaff. occ. Prov. xxxi. 19; where 4p 
must be the distaff, and therefore syw*> is 
some other part of the apparatus; but what 
cannot be precisely ascertained without know- 
ing the structure of the ancient spinning in- 
struments. é 

1Π. As Ns. sw2 right, agreeable. occ. Esther 
vill. 5. yw righteousness, agreeableness. occ. 
Eccles. iy. 4. ν. 10 or 11. Υ 55 Ps. lxviii. 
7, may be rendered either in righteousness (so 
Theodotion ἐν svdurncw), or as the Syriac ver- 
sion, XNIWwWIA in or with prosperity. Comp. 
Eccles. xi. 6. 

nD ; 

I. In Kal, to pound, beat, or wear to pieces, occ. 
Deut. ix. 21. Job iv. 20. In Niph. to be thus 
pounded or beaten. Isa. xxiy. 12. Mic. i. 7. 

II, Asa N. fem: mn>> a beating or pounding. 
occ. 2 K. xx. 13. Isa. xxxix. 2; in which pas- 
sages 73) ΓΞ may mean the house not only 
where the spices were pounded for sacred and 
civil uses, but also where the gold and silver 
were beaten or stamped for coin. Comp. under 
on>. Aquila and Symmachus render mn>> 
in Isa. by των ἀρωμάτων αὐτου of his spices ; 
and the Targum in both texts by “ἸΤΎ)) of his 
treasures. 

III. In Kal, to beat or destroy, as an army, 
Deut. i. 44. In Niph. to be thus beaten or 
destroyed. Jer. xlvi. 5. 

nn> denotes the repetition or intenseness of the 
above action. 

I. To beat, pound over and over again, or into 
small pieces. 2 K. xviii. 4. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 7. 
Isa. 11. 4. Asa N. ΤῚΣ is spoken of oil ob- 
tained by expression or pounding. occ. Exod. 
xxvii. 20. K. ν. 11, or 25. 

11. Figuratively, to beat in pieces, destroy by re- 
aie beatings. 2 Chron. xy. 6. Ps. lxxxix. 


Der. cut, Latin cedo, to beat, cudo to strike, 


hammer. ς 


an> 
To mark, engrave, draw, or form α΄ representa- 
tion of any thing ; generally used for drawing 





* The reader may find some account of these abomina- 
ble processes, as practised by the heathen, in. Potter’s 
Antiquities of Greece, book ii, ch. xviii.; in Horace, 

od. v. and the Notes of the Delphin edition in Ovid, 

etam, lib. vii. fab. 2; and Lucan, lib. vi. : 


SnD 


letters or literal characters, 1. e. writing, as 
Exod. xxiv. 4. xxxi. 18. xxxii, 15. Deut. 
xvii. 18, & al. freq. but sometimes applied to 
other marks, as Exod. xvii. 14. (comp. under 
πὸ IV.) Lev. xix. 28. In Josh. xviii. 6, 8, 
9, it is used for delineating a country, or draw- 
ing geographical maps (see Scheuchzer’s Phy- 
sica Sacra on the place); in Ezek. xliii. 11. 
for drawing the plan of a house. Mr Harmer, 
Observations, vol. ii. p. 168, note, mentions, 
from Peter della Valle, an eastern method of 
writing what was soon to be obliterated on the 
ground, which was first strewed over with fine 
sand; and to this he thinks Jeremiah alludes, 
ch. xvii. 13. Comp. John viii. 6, 8. 
‘On Isa. x. 1, see Harmer’s Observations, vol. 
ii. p. 289—291. 


bn5 
Occurs not as a verb in Hebrew, but in Arabic 


signifies, to confine, restrain, and in Heb. and } 


Chaldee, as a N. ὉΠ awall. So all the in- 

terpreters. occ. Cant. ii. 9. Ezra v. 8. Dan. 

y. ὅ. The Chaldee Targums use the word in 

the same sense. Mr Harmer, in his excellent 

Outlines of a New Commentary on Solomon’s 

Song, thinks that in Cant. ii. 9, 5n> means 
the green wall, as it were, of a chiosk or east- 
ern arbour ; which is thus described by * Lady 
M. W. Montague: “ in the midst of the gar- 
den,” says she, “ is the chiosk, that is, a large 
room commonly beautified with a fine fountain 
in the midst of it. It is raised nine or ten 
steps, and enclosed with gilded lattices, round 
which vines, jessamines and honeysuckles 
make a sort of green wall. Large trees are 
planted round this place, which is the scene of 
their greatest pleasures.”—See more in Out- 
lines, &c: Observ. x. p. 140, &c. 


on > 

I. To mark with an engraving, impression, stamp, 
or the like. It occurs in Niph. Jer. ii. 22, 
Thy iniquity on>2 is marked (so Montanus, 
signata est) before me; which the Syriac ver- 
sion explains by smtp ‘sun 53 71n> ins, 
thus rendered in Walton’s Polyglott, “ Cica- 
trices tamen impresserunt in te peccata tua co- 
ram me, Yet thy sins have made scars upon 
thee before me.” And this Syriac application 
of the verb may serve to confirm the true sense 
of the Hebrew. Comp. Greek and Eng. Lex- 
icon in Καυτηριαζω. 

11. As ἃ participial N. on> stamped, signatum, 
gold namely marked with a stamp to show its 
genuineness and purity, Job xxviii. 16. Ps. 
xly. 10. Prov. xxv. 12. Cant. y. 11 ; in which 
last passage there seems an allusion to the 
golden crown worn by Solomon. Comp. ch. 
iii. 11. 

111. As a participle or participial N. onon 
occurs in the titles of Ps. xvi. lvi. lvii. lviii. 
lix. lx. ; and is always either preceded or fol- 
lowed by "τ τὸ of or for David, so may imply 
either that these Psalms. were written by the 
typical David, or that they were designed to 
be especially remarked by the real David or 
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AND 


Beloved One, the Son and Lord of the king 

of Israel. See Bate’s Crit. Heb. © 

n> 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic sig- 

nifies, to adhere, stick closely ; and this seems 

nearly the idea of the Heb. for hence, asa N. 
fem. non>, plur. nin> and non2 α strait coat; 
an inner garment or tunic; so all the Greek 
versions yirwy, and Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion in Lev. vill. 13, dxodvrns an under 
or inner garment, freq. occ. It is particularly 
applied to the high-priest’s cout or tunic that 
sat close to his body, which the 5*ym or robe 
did not. Exod. xxviii. 4, 39, & al. So Jose- 
phus (Ant. lib. iii. cap. 7, § 2.) describes this 
MIND as χιτὼν wseiysyexmutvos TY TMmATI, και 
Tas χειριδας Weer Tos Perro κατεσφιγένος, a 
tunic circumscribing or closely encompassing 
(areté ambiens, Hudson) the body, and having 

tight sleeves for the arms. 

Hence plainly the Greek χισων, and perhaps by 
abbreviation the Eng. coat. 

AND 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Ethiopic 
and Arabic signifies, to bind together, to bind 
hard, tightly, or compactly ἜΣ με Hence, 

Asa N. Anz, plur. pend or mans. 

I. The shoulder ; but it seems strictly to denote 
the head of the os humeri, or of the upper bone 
of the arm, with regard to which bone an emi- 
nent * anatomist observes, that “ at the upper 
end it has a large round head which is covered 
with a very smooth cartilage, which is received 
into the cavity of the scapula (or shoulder 
blade), and makes a juncture per arthrodiam. 
This head of the bone being much larger than 
the socket into which it is received, the part 
extant is strictly embraced by a ligament, one 
edge of which is fastened to the margin of the 
cartilaginous socket of the scapula, the other 
to the lower part of the head of this bone, 
thereby uniting them firmly together.”—=If bind- 
ing strongly together then be the ideal meaning 
of the Heb. nn>, we see why the head of the 
os humeri was called by this name, and may 
now understand Job xxxi. 21, 22, which is 
thus excellently paraphrased by Mr Scott: 

* If at an orphan’s head I shook my hand, 

Secure the hall of judgment to command ; 

‘That hand be shatter’d, let my shou/der’s ball 

Disjointed from its guilty mortise fall.” 
For as )n> in this passage denotes the head of 
the os humeri (LX X + wos) T2w must sig- 
nify the shoulder-blade into which it is inserted, 
and with which it is firmly connected. In a 
more general view we may say that »n> de- 
notes the upper and fore part of the shoulder, 
as paw the hinder or back part. See Exod. 
xxviii. 12. Isa. xlvi. 7. xlix. 22. Ezek. xii. 6. 

II. The shoulder of a beast. Isa. xxx. 6. 

III. Of buildings or the like, a side or part γ8- 
sembling a shoulder. See Exod. xxvii. 14, 15. 
xxxviii. 14. 1 K. vii. 39. Ezek. xl. 40, 41, 44. 


ΤΙΝ. Of countries, a side or border. See Num. 


xxxiv. 11. Josh. xv. 8, 10, 11. Isa. xi. 14. 


| V. Asa N. plur. nn> spoken of the high- 








* Vol. ii. letter xxxii. p. 58. Comp. vol. iii. letter xliii, 


“ Dr Drake, Anatomy, p. 408. 
+ See Hederic’s Lexicon. 


WD 
riest’s dress, shoulders or shoulder-pieces. 
xod. xxviii. 7, 12, & al. 

VI. Asa N. fem. plur. mpn> or nanz the 
shoulders or undersetters in the frame of the 
lavers. occ. | K. vii. 30, 34. 

ἽΠΞ 

I. Kal, to enclose, encompass, surround. occ. 
Jud. xx. 43. Ps. xxii. 13. exlii. 8. Job xxxvi. 
2, *5 sn>, Montanus, sta circa me, stand round 
me, i.e. stay near me. In Hiph. nearly the 
same, to encompass. occ. Hab. i. 4. 

II. Asa Ν. ἼΠ5 a royal crown or diadem. occ. 
Esth. i. 11. ii. 17. vi. 8. Hence asa V. in 
Hiph. to make a crown, or be crowned. occ. 
Prov. xiv. 18, The prudent shall make (to 
themselves) a crown of, or be crowned with, 
knowledge. So Theodotion, σσεφθησοντα, γνω- 
Tle 

Hence Greek xidags a diadem. 

III. Asa N. fem. non2 is applied to each of 
the chapiters or circular crowns which were 
placed on the top of the two columns or pil- 
lars in the porch of Solomon’s temple. It 
sometimes denotes these chapiters in general ; 
see 1 K. vii. 16—18. Jer. lii. 22; sometimes 
only the diadem or hoop part, as distinguished 
from the eross-ring part which formed the top. 
2 K. xxv. 17. Comp. ΣΧ. under 59 X. 

Mr Hutchinson, in his Treatise on The Co- 
lumns, vol. xi. has shown in general that these 
chapiters were a kind of orreries or representa- 
tions of the material system, with the planets, 
fixed stars, &c. And in the explanation of the 
several Heb. words relative to these nino I 
‘propose to confirm and illustrate the same 
truth: to them therefore I must refer the 
reader; observing in the mean time that it is 
certain the ancients had machines similar to 
our orreries. Thus Cicero, Tusculan. Disput. 
lib. i. cap. 25, says, * ‘“* When Archimedes 
comprised the motions of the moon, of the sun, 
and of the five planets in a sphere, he contrived 
it so that a single conversion of it regulated 
several motions which were very different in 
respect of celerity;” and in his De Nat. Deor. 
lib. ii. cap. 34, he introduces the stoic Balbus 
speaking of + “a sphere, which his friend Posi- 
donius had then lately made, each conversion 
of which did the same with regard to the sun, 
the-moon, and the five planets, as is done in the 
heavens every day and night.”—*“ But there is 
an + orrery described by Valerius Flaccus, that 
‘seems far to have exceeded either of the for- 
mer; if that poet borrowed his thought from 





* « Cum Archimedes lune, solis, quinque errantium 
motus in sglenem inligavit, effecit ut tarditate et 
celeritate di. 





issimillimos motus una regeret conversio.” 

+ “ Spheram,—guam nuper familiaris noster effecit 
Posidonius, cujus singule conversiones idem efficiunt in 
sole, et in luna, et in quinque stellis errantibus, quod ef- 
ficitur in ccelo singulis diebus et noctibus.” See also Dr 
Davies’ Note on the latter part of this chapter, and the 
authors there referred to. 

t Illi propere monstrata capessunt 

Limina ; non aliter quam si radiantis adirent 

‘Ora Det, verasque eterni luminis Arces: 

Tale jubar per tecta micat. Stat ferreus Atlas 

Oceano; genibusque tumens infringitur unda: 

Ad medii per terga senis, rapit ipse nitentes 

Altus equos, curvoque diem subtexit Olympo. 

‘Pone, tota breviore soror, de ue sequuntur 

Pleiades, et madidis rorant e crinibus gy 
; Arg. v. lin. 416, &c. 
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any work of this kind, that he had seen. He 
makes it serve for a lustre in the temple of 
Phebus. In the midst of the temple,” he 
says, “there stood a vast statue of Atlas; 
which statue supported a sphere of the heavens, 
The planets and constellations were represented 
on it, all in their proper courses, to enlighten the 
dome. Surely there never was a temple more 
properly or more nobly illuminated!” Thus 
the elegant and learned Mr Spence (in his 
Polymetis, dial. xi. p. 180, where see more) ; 
but we perceive he had some doubt whether 
the poet drew his description from a real tem- 
ple of Apollo. He probably would have en- 
tertained less scruple of this kind, had he been 
aware that the chapiters on the pillars before 
Solomon’s temple were likewise orreries.* 
wns - 
To bray, pound, beat to pieces. occ. Prov. xxvii. 
22. Asa N.wnpn a mortar. occ. Prov. xxvii. 
22; where there seems an allusion to a cruel 
punishment, which might be sometimes inflict- 
ed anciently as it is in our days. Thus the 
Turks “ hold that by their law a mufti (ως 
head of the law) is not to be put to death; 
but yet, if a mufti were guilty of high-treason, 
or any enormous crime, it would be in vain for 
him to plead the privilege of the law; for he 
would be degraded, sent to the Seven Towers, 
and there pounded alive in a mortar.”+ And 
Baron de Tott tells us, + that ‘the ulemas, or 
men of the law, in general, in Turkey, are put 
to death by being bruised [brayed] in a mortar.” 
Also, a mortar-hole, a hole like a mortar. occ. 
Jud. xv. 18, 19, And he was sore athirst, ssp 
and he called to Jehovah—And Johovah Aleim 
clave sma ὝΣΝ wn2nT Nx the mortar-hole 
which (is) in’ Lehi (comp. ver. 14, 17.) and 
there came water out of it; and when he had 
drunk, his spirit came again, and he revived ; 
wherefore he called the name thereof Rvp PY; 
i. 6. the fountain of him that called, which (is) 
‘main Lehi to this day. So wn2n does not 
refer to the jaw-bone of the ass, but to the place 
thence called Lehi. Comp. Harmer’s Obser- 
vations, vol. iv. p. 508, &c. 
In Zeph. i. 11, wn is by the Chaldee Targum 
rendered 1.τὸ ΝΣ the Lrook or torrent of 
Kedron: but how%could this -be inhabited? 
Aquila renders it σὸν ὅλμον the mortar, so Vulg. 
pila, and Theodotion by τῷ faés the depth. 
Castell thinks it means the valley, which, ac- 
cording te Josephus’s description of Jerusa- 
lem, Ant. lib. v. cap. 4, § 1, divided the upper 
from the lower city, and was in his time called 
the valley of the cheese-makers,and is by Jerome 
denominated the valley of Siloé. 


PLURILITERALS in 5. 
ἽΞΞ See under 4D 
b955 See under 5p and >> 


8715 Chald. 
Asa particle, of this sort, in this manner. The 





* See accounts of two comparativel modern ag 
riwms or orreries, inthe Gentleman’s Magazine 1785, 


.. 586, 758. 

} Complete System of Geography, vol. ii. p. 16. col, 2. 

t Memoirs, vol. i. p. 28, edit. Robinson. 
ee 


ἽΠΞ9 


‘derivation of the word is uncertain; but it 
seems to be compounded of 15 thus, and xn 
‘what. oce. Ezra iy. 8. v. 4, 11. 

NDS 

From p> to bend, and 4n to turn. 

I. Asa N. snp> α round or spherical knob in 
the golden candlestick. Exod. xxv. 31, 33, & 
al. So LXX σφαιρωτηο, and Vulg. spherula. 

II. As a.N. ὙΓΞ5 plur. in reg. sn» an hemi- 
spherical or roundish porch over a door, as of 
the temple. occ. Amos ix. 1.—or of a house. 
oce. Zeph. ii. 14. 

“27> See under 4> 

5375 Chald. 

To clothe, invest. occ. 1 Chron. xv. 97. As a 
N. fem. plur. nba5> vests, tunics. oec. Dan. 
iii, 21. Comp. under 524b. 

BP] 

As aN. from 5 ike and 35% a carriage, as 1143 
‘from > like, and 35 great. It means, I appre- 
hend, a kerb or ledge going round the inside of 
the altar, which served as a rest to carry or 
support any thing which the priests in minis- 
tering at the altar had occasion to place there. 
‘oce. Exod. xxvii. 5. xxxviii. 4. The Vulgate 
translation of this word, by arulam, an hearth, 
which is distinguished from the craticula znea, 
-or brazen grate, plainly favours the interpreta- 
tion here given. 


D375 

As aN. (from > ἐο cut, penetrate, and n> 
to be hot, warm), the crocus or saffron. “ It 
is,” says Dr Quincy, “one of the greatest cor- 
dials of any simple the whole materia medica 
supplies, and as effectually promotes a dia- 
phoresis.” And the ingenious authors of the 
New and Complete Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences say, “ It is a high cordial, and a very 
powerful aperient, detersive, and resolvent.” 
This account fully justifies the composition 
here given of its Hebrew name, and shows the 
propriety and descriptiveness thereof. It is 
once used in setting forth the charms of Solo- 
mon’s royal bride, Cant. iv. 14; where LX X 
%L0K0S, and Vulg. crocus. 


Ὁ 
Perhaps from ΓΤῚΞ or p45 ἐο cut off, and Ὁ for 
— to fill, as in Job xxxii. 18. Ezek. xxviii. 


I. As a N. a full ear of corn, or collectively, 
full ears of corn, cut from the stalk. Ley. ii. 14. 
xxiii. 14. 2 K. iv. 42. 

11. A fruitful field or country. Jer. ii. 7. iv. 26. 
xlviii. 33, & al. Isa. x. 18. xvi. 10. xxxvii. 24, 
~The forest of its (Lebanon’s) fruitful field. 
Such a fruitful spot there actually is in a rup- 
ture of the mountain Lebanon, concerning 
which see Vitringa, and 15 VI. 

III. Carmel. It is the name of two places; 
one, “a city in the tribe of Judah, situated on 
a mountain of the same name, in the southern 
part of Palestine. Josh. xv. 55, & al. The 

- other,-a mountain to the south of Ptolemais, 
and the north of Dora, upon the Mediterra- 

_nean. It belonged (probably) to the tribe of 
Manasseh, Josh. xix. 26.” Calmet. No doubt 
both these places had their names from the 
Sfruitfulness.of their soil. See 1 Sam. xxy. 2. 
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Jer. 1. 19. Amos i. 2. Mie. vii. 14;. and Bo- 
chart, vol. ii. 532, 533. Cant. vii. 5 or 6, Thy 
head upon thee is like Carmel; namely, on ac- 
count of the various coloured ribands, flowers, 
and jewels in imitation of flowers, with which 
it was adorned. Comp. Vitringa on Isa. xxxv. 
2; Lady M. W. Montague’s Letter xxix. 
vol. ii. p. 14, 15; and Harmer’s Outlines, p. 
111, &e. 

IV. AsaN. 555 a kind of purpura or purple 

jish, which used to be taken near the last men- 
tioned mount Carmel. Hence it is used for 

purple or crimson, 2 Chron. ii. 7, 14, or 6, 13. 
iii, 14. . See Bochart, vol. iii. 725. 

8D 1D Chald. 

As aN. a throne, from Heb. xp> the same, 4 
being inserted, as in the Chald. pm» from 
Heb. p>», in Chald. wsanw from Heb. vw. 
It occurs not in the absolute or emphatic form 
singular, but in the construct, and in the plur. _ 
yor>. oce. Dan. vii. 9. See Chaldee Gram- 
mar, sect. iii. rule 9. Ν 


DDS or ἸΏ 


It occurs only Ps. Ixxx. 14, and is rendered 
by some translators, to root up, to eradicate, 
thus the Targum 1342312 hath dug or rooted ἐξ 
up, and Vulg. exterminavit ; by others, to ra- 
vage, waste, so the LX X savunvaro, and Je- 
rome, vastavit. But, according to either of 
these interpretations, I know not of what 
words the V. can be probably compounded. 
On the authority of thirteen MSS. and one 
printed edition p4> is the belly, Jer. li. 34, 
(comp. under w4>); and hence as a V. ma 
very naturally signify to cram or fill the belly. 
Aben Ezra long ago explained pmb >. by 
pia*—hath filled his belly, 131 with or from it ; 
which seems as probable an exposition as any 
I have met with; and in this view mono 12" 
may perhaps be best divided into two words, 
though printed as one ; and for other instances 
of a similar kind, see under ayn. The Syriac 
translation favours Aben Ezra’s interpretation ; 
for it renders the word by m5>x hath eaten it ; 
so Symmachus by κατενεμήσατο αὐτὴν hath fed 
upon it; and another Hexaplar version to the 
same purpose, κασεβοσκηθη αὐτῆς. 


DaAa\:. 

As a N. once, Esth. i. 6; where the LXX 
render it by a word derived from the Hebrew, 
καρσασινοις, and Vulg. carbasini. But what 
did the translators intend by’ these words? 
Scheuchzer in his Physica Sacra conjectures 
that the Heb. ὉΒῚΞ may mean cloth made of 
the asbestos or amiantus. That this extraor- 
dinary mineral and its use were well known to 
the ancients is evident from the following pas- 
sage cited from Dioscorides, lib. v. cap. 156. 
Λιθος apinvros yevvaras μὲν ἐν Κυπρῳ, στυσπτηριίῳ 
σχισχῃ ἐοικώς, ὃν ἐργαζόμενοι ὑφασμασα ποιουσιν εξ 
αὐτου, οντος imavTwoous, 7005 Sav, ἃ βληθεντα εἰς 
Tue, φλογουντῶι μεν, λαμαροσερώ δὲ ἐξερχονται; μή 
κατακαιομενας. The mineral called amiantus is 
produced in Cyprus, and resembles the scissile 
or plumose sate and as it is flexible, they 
manufacture and make it into cloth, as an ob- 
ject of curiosity; for if one throws this cloth 
into the fire, it burns indeed, but without being 


ΞΘ 


consumed, and comes out more beautiful.” Pli- 
ny, Nat. Hist. lib. xix. cap. 1, speaking of 
the same, says, * Inventum est etiam quod 
ignibus non absumeretur. Vivum id vocuant, 
ardentesque in focis conviviorum ex eo vidi- 

- mus mappas, sordibus exustis splendescentes 
igni magis, quam possent aquis. Regum inde 
JSunebres tunice corporis favillam ab reliquo se- 
parant cinere. Nascitur in desertis adustisque 
sole Indie, ubi non cadunt imbres, inter diras 
serpentes ; assuescitque vivere ardendo, rarum 
- inventu, difficile textu propter brevitatem. Ru- 
Sus de cetero color splendescit igni. Cum in- 
-ventum est, equat pretia excellentium mar- 
garitarum.— Huic lino principatus in toto orbe. 
We meet also with a kind of linen which is not 
consumable by fire. 
immortal) ; and I have at feasts seen towels 
made of it, burning in the fire, and in this man- 
ner more thoroughly cleansed than they could 
have been by water. Of this are made the 
funereal vests of kings, to preserve the ashes 

. of their bodies separate from the rest. It ‘is 
produced in the desert and parched regions of 

_ India, where no rain falls, and horrid serpents 
abound ; and is wont to thrive by heat, is rare- 
ly to be found, and hard to weave by reason of 
its shortness. _ Moreover its red colour grows 
bright by fire. When. found it is in price equal 
_to the best pearls. —This is the most valuable 
kind of linen in the whole world.” And there- 
fore, supposing it known at that time, was 
the more proper to adorn the royal banqueting 
place of Ahasuerus. Thus have I given at 
large Scheuchzer’s conjecture that ὉΞῚ5 might 
mean the cloth made of the mineral ealled 
"asbestos or amiantus. But I must now re- 
mark, that, though we suppose this kind of 
cloth well known to the Persians in the reign 
of Artaxerxes Longimanus, yet it is hardly to 
be imagined that it could be procured in quan- 

‘ tities sufficient to form any considerable part 
of that vast * veil or wmbrella, which was ex- 
panded over the court of the royal gardens, 
which court, we are informed, was sufticient 
to contain all the people in Shushan, the me- 
tropolis (for so we ought, with Montanus, to 
render the Heb. m»a;7), both great and small, 
‘and which therefore must consist gf many 
acres. Thus Josephus, Ant. lib. xi. cap. 6, 
§ 1. SKHNOMA πηξάμενος ἐκ χρυσέων καὶ ἀργυ- 
ἐῶν χιόνων, UPN λινεῶ καὶ πορφυρεα κας᾽ αὐτῶν 

᾿ agate WOT’ πολλᾶς μυριαδας κατακλινεσθαι- 
( Artaxerxes) having caused a tent, or pavilion, 

: to be pitched, ge: by golden and silver 
pillars, hangings of linen and purple were spread 
over them, so that many myriads of persons 
might sit down.” As Sin and nbn, with 
which pp > is joined, denote white and blue; 
so the Chaldee Targumist, the English and 
- French translators take this last word for the 
“name of a colour, green. But the LX X and 
Vulg. whose authority seems preferable, ren- 
der it, the former by καρσάσινοις, the latter by 
carbasinis, made of fine linen ; and Taylor says, 





* See Shaw’s Travels, p, 208; Taylor’s Hebrew Con- 
Cas ἐμὰν in DDD, and Harmer’s Observations, vol. 1. 
p. 189. 
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They call it living (or 4 


5 


“ Tincline to think it is calico,” and accordingly 
translates the text (under) white calico, and 
blue, fastened with cords of fine linen and pur- 
ple, &c. So Castell had formerly interpreted 
pp > by cotton, and remarked that this inter- 
pretation was confirmed by the Syriac version 
NDIDT Dy thorn-wool, and by the Arabic 
word pp4> signifying cotton. The etymology 
of pp y> is uncertain; but the Greek καρπάσος, 
and Latin carbasus, seem plain derivatives 
from that oriental word. 


4 


A particle. It seems to be derived or abridged 
from x, and before nouns has nearly the same 
uses as that particle. 

1. To, unto. Gen. xxiv. 54, & al. freq. 

2. With a V. of the infinitive, to, for to. Gen. 
i. 14, & al. freq. ; ; 

3. Into. Lev. viii. 20. Cant. iv. 16. 

4, Towards. Isa,.li. 6. Ezek. vy. 10. Jon. ii. 
7. With a VY. infinitive, towards, about. Gen. 
xii. 15, 

5. For, because of, on account of. Num. vi. 7. 
1 K. xx. 7. Ps. exix. 20. Comp. Gen. iv. 23. 

6. After.. Gen. vii. 10 

ἡ. With an infinitive V. 

xix. 1. 

8. According to. Gen. i. 11, & al. 

9. Of, concerning, touching. Gen. xx. 13. 

10. As to, as for, xara. Ley. xi. 26. Eccles. 
ix. 4. 158. xxxii. 1. 

11. In respect of, for. Gen. iv. 1, 9. 

12. For, instead of. Gen. xi. 3. 

13. As it were. Josh. vii. 5. Lam. i. ΕΖ. 

14. For, for the use of. Gen. xlvii. 12. 

15. -Of time, at, about. Gen. viii. 11. Josh. ii 

ἧς within. Ezra x. 8. 

16. Of place, it denotes nearness, at, about, 
before, with. Num. xi. 10. } K. vi. 22. Exod. 
xii. 7, & al. 

17. It ‘denotes possession or property, Gen. 
xlviii. 5. or "Ὁ mihi sunt, they are to me, 
i. 6. they are mine, & al. freq. Comp. Exod. 
ness “ἢ 


after that. Exod. 


ix. 

18. With, together with. Gen. xlvi. 26. Exod. 
xiv. 28. 1 Chron, xiii. 1. 

19. Jn, denoting the state. Isa. i. 5. 

20. Of, out of, Lat. e. Isa. liv. 12. Psal, xii, 
7. Exod. xxxv. 34. Lev. vii. 26. - 

21. When Ὁ is prefixed to the infinitive mood, 
the expression is often elliptical, and. must be 
supplied by such words as began, Ezra iii. 12. 
1 Sam. xiv. 21 ;—could, Jud: i. 19;—can, 
Eccles. iii. 14, Ezra ix, 15 ;—might, ought, 
or must, Esth. iv. 2. 1 Chron. xv. 2. xxii, 5. 
Comp. Esth. i. 15. vi. 6. 2 K. iv. 13, 14,— 
is, are, OY were wont, use or used. Isa. ii. 4. 
xxi. 1, Prov. xvi. 30. Jer. iii. 1. xliv.. 19. Mic. 
vii. 3. ; 

22. Redundant, or rather abridged from 5x 
the. See 1 Chron. iii. 2. v. 2. xxix. 22, 2 
Sam. xvii. 16. Job v. 2. Ps. xxi. 9. Proy. xxii. 
6. Jer. xxx. 12, xl. 2. Ezek. xy. 3. Mal.ii, 12. 


and 

ard 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
axd or ΣῪ) signifies to be thirsty. Asa N. 
fem. plur. naixbn droughts. oce. Hos. xiii. 
5; where many of Dr Kennicott’s codices read 
niaixdn and msaxbn. To confirm this ex- 


position the learned Bochart has observed, 


that from this root axb or 395, a part of 
Africa, was anciently called Libya, from its 
parched thirsty soil, according to that of Lu- 
can, lib. 1. 





per calidas Libye sitientis arenas, 
Through thirsty Libya’s burning sands. 





Nah. iii. 9. 


τιν 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7.- 

I. In Kal and Niph. to be weary, tired, wearied 
or tired out, to faint or fail, as from weariness. 
See Gen. xix. 11. Exod. vii. 18. Isa. i. 14. 
Job iv. 2, -rr wilt thou not (annon?) (if) we 
attempt to speak to thee ΣΤΥ be weary or un- 
able to bear it? Comp. ver. 5. In Hiph. to 
make weary or faint. Job xvi..7, and now it 
(my grief, ver. 6.) hath made me weary. Isa. 
vii. 13. Mic. vi. 3. As a N. fem. nxd weari- 
ness. oce. Ezek, xxiv. 12, nxdit vax labours, 
(have been or are) a weariness, i. 6. great 
pains have been taken by Jehovah (comp. Isa. 
i. 14. Mal. ii. 17.) and his prophets with this 
filthy pot. ‘To this purpose the Vulg. multo 
labore fudatum est. As a N. fem. νη 
weariness, travail. occ. Exod. xviii. 8. Num. 
xx. 14, Lam. iii. δ. Neh. ix. 32. So with n 
for 1m what? prefixed (as in mim Exod. iv.2. 
ὈΞ Isa. iii. 15. Comp. under Ὁ II.) τ 
what weariness ? occ. Mal. i. 13. 

II. Asa particle denoting defect or negation, 
x5, as px not, from yx; and 5 not, from 752 
to wear, waste away, which see. 

1, Not. Gen. iii. 1, & al. freq. It is written 
with a» inserted, x15. Jer. xlix. 20, & al, 

2. Nay, no. 1 Sam. viii. 19. 

3. Joined to nouns, without. 2 Sam. xxiii. 4. 
1 Chron. ii. 30. 

4. It is frequently interrogative (and so affirms 
in the strongest manner), even though no 
sign of interrogation be added, as 2 K. v. 26. 
Lam. iii. 38. Jon. iy. 11. Hos. ii. 2, & al. 

5. It is used like a N. Job vi. 21. For now 
xd ont ye are become a not, ἃ nothing, ro 
μηδεν. Job iv..6, xdrt is thy piety, &c. nothing? 
« Adeone nihil?” Schultens, Job viii. 9, For 
we are of yesterday yt). x51 and know nothing— 
ουδε i seve Comp. Obad. ver. 16, and observe 
that many of Dr Kennicott’s codices there 
read x5>. Comp. under 5x VI. 1. 

6. xb preceding a N. imports the total negation 
of what is expressed by the noun, yyx> the no- 
wood, i. e. the staff’s master, who is of a quite 
different and far superior nature to that of the 
wood, Isa. x. 15; where see Vitringa and Bp. 
Lowth ; and Comp. Isa. xxxi. 8. lv. 2. Job 
xxvi. 2, 3. Amos vi. 13, Hos. xi. 9. 

111. x5, compounded with 5 in, with, into, xda 
or ΝῊ 
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11. Of time, in not—i. 6, before. Job xv. 32. 





ἽΝ 


2. Beyond, besides. Lev. xv. 25. 

3. With not—i. e. without. Num, xxxv. 23. 
Isa. lv. 1. 

4. By not—Deut. xxxii. 21. Jer. v. 7. a 

5. In not—in defect of, for want of. Prov. xil. 
23 


6. Into (what) not—Jer. ii. Ll. 

ἡ. For (what) not—Isa. lv. 2. 

8. Not according to, otherwise than, 2 Chron. 
xxx. 18. 

9. Not by, not by means of, without. Job xxx. 


28. 
| IV. xb, compounded with 5 with, to, of, by, 
The osa15 or Libyans are mentioned in scrip- 
ture. 2 Chron. xii. 3. xvi. 8. Dan. xi. 43, 


Sor, on account of. 

nds 

1. With not—i. e. without. 2 Chron. xv. 3. 

2. To (who) not—Hos. ii. 23, or 25. Job xxvi. 
2. 

3. Ofor by (who) not—Isa. xv. 1. 

4, For not, on account of not— Amos vi. 13. 

5. For not—as it were not. Job xxxix. 16. 

V. Asa particle x15 expressing weariness or 
failing of mind from longing desire.—O that ! 

to God that! occ. Isa. xlviii. 18. Ixiv. 

1. 1 Sam. xiv. 30. In this last cited text the 
expression is irregular and unconnected, but 
beautifully pathetic. For similar instances 
see Exod. xvi. 8. ] Sam. xxv. 22. On Lam. 
1. 12, see Targ. and Vulg. O, and LXX oO, 
interject. 

tox 

I. To involve in a covering, hide, occ. 2 Sam. 
xix. 4 or 5, And the hing 125 NX WR covered 
his face. So the LXX exgups ro rgocwrov 
αὐτου. Comp. under mn I. Inan intransitive 
sense, to be hidden, to lie hid. occ. Job xv. 11. 
As a N. wxd concealment, secrecy. oce. Jud. 
iv. 21, wxba in secret, secretly. ox) used 


pale secretly, quietly. occ. Isa. vili. 6 ; 
where LXX ἡσυχη, and Vulg. cum silentio, 
silently. 


II. wxd Stooping. See under vx. 
Der. Greek anéw, (2d fut. λαθω) and the Latin 
lateo to lie hid, whence Eng. Jatent. 


x 

Bens not asa V. in Heb. but in Ethiopic 
and Arabic signifies to send, and in the Hith. 
or passive conjugation of the former language, 
to serve, minister unto. From these uses of 
the oriental root, and from the applications of 
the following Heb. nouns, I apprehend the 
Eng. -verb to employ, méaning either others or 
oneself, will very nearly express the idea of the 
Heb. 4x». 

I. Asa N. with a formative Ὁ. 4x52 one sent 
or employed by another, a messenger, a legate, 
an agent. As St Austin says of ayytacs in 
Greek (by which the LX X generally render 
this N.), so we may truly say of 4x5 in Heb. 
“ Nomen non nature sed oflicii; it is a name 
not of nature, but of office.” It is applied, 

1. To a human agent, messenger, or ambas- 
sador. 2 Sam. ii. 5. xi. 19, 22, 23, 25. Prov. " 
xiii. 17. ς 

2. In plur. to soldiers, or rather perhaps 46-΄ 
nerals or lieutenants, legati. occ. 2 Sam. xi. 1; 
on which text see Bate’s note in his New 


ond 


and Literal Translation; but observe that 
twenty-four of Dr Kennicott’s codices read 
psa>nim the kings, which is also the word in 
1 Chron, xx. 1. 

3. To a prophet. Hag. i. 13. 

4. To a priest. Mal. ii. 7. Comp. Eccles. v. 
5 or 6. 

5. To the created agents of nature or powers of 
the heavens, as being Jehovah’s agents or min- 
isters. See Ps. ciii. 19, 20, 22. civ. 4. exlviii. 
2—4. Job iv. 18. Comp. Psal. Ixxviii. 49; 
and see Dr George Campbell’s Prelim. Dis- 
sertations to the Gospels, p. 371, ἄς. 

6. We often read of the 4x5 angel (and some- 
times angels) of Jehovah, or of the Aleim ; 
that is, his agent, personator, mean of visibility 
or action; what was employed by God to ren- 
der himself visible and approachable by flesh 
and blood. This 4x5 or angel was evidently 
a human form surrounded or accompanied by 
light or glory, with or in which Jehovah was 
present. See inter al. Gen. xix. 1, 12, 16. 
os te Gen. xviii. 1, 16, 22.) Jud. xiii. 6, 21. 

χοᾶ. iii. 2,6. Comp. Gen. xlviii. 16. And 
on this subject of angels the reader will do well 
to consult Bate’s Critica Hebrea, under 4x), 
and his excellent Enquiry into the Similitudes, 
p- 30, &c. 

7. In several of the passages referred to under 
sense 5, as well as in others, p‘>xd5m has been 
supposed to signify created intelligent angels : 
the strongest of these texts are, 1 apprehend, 
Psal. xci. 1]. ciii. 21. (comp. 2 Thess. i. 7.) 
Ps. civ. 4. exlviii. 2. (comp. 1 K. xxii. 19, 

» under xax III.) Job iv. 18. Ps. Ixxviii. 49; 
in which last text evil angels are mentioned, 
and are by some thought to mean evil spirits 
or devils (comp. 1 Sam. xvi. 14, &c.); and 
this opinion seems in some measure confirmed 
by Wisdom xvii. particularly by ver. 4, 9, 15. 
But the several texts above cited, together 
with their respective contexts, and parallel 
passages, the attentive. reader will, no doubt, 
consider, and then judge for himself. 

II. Asa N. fem. m>xdn plur. miaxbn an em- 
bassy or message. occ. Hag. i. 13, ὦ 

III. Asa N. fem. -raxdm employment, work, 

workmanship, business, affair. See Num. iv. 
3. Jon. i. 8. Exod. xx. 9, xxxv. 21. Gen. ii. 
2. xxxiii, 14. xxxix. 1]. 

Der. Lat. lego to send as a deputy, whence 
compound delego, and Eng. legate, delegate. 
‘Also French laguais, Spanish lacayo, Danish 
lachei, and Eng. lackey. 

ox 


Occurs not.as a V. in Hebrew; but verbs, 
which seem derived from. this root, in Arabic 
signify, to meet together, to coalesce, .agree, or 
the like. See Castell. Asa N. 0x5 and oixd 
a. Lope or nation,-a number of men consociated 
together, and composing a community. Gen. 
xxv. 23, & al. freq. In Isa. li. 4, seven of 
Dr Kennicott’s codices for the printed reading 
‘1x my nation, have px» nations, i. e. Ὁ 
ye Gentiles; so for the preceding word "ὩΣ 
O τογιρεορίε, two of his codices. γοδα Ὁ O 

eop See Bp. Lowth’s Note. 
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_ tion, pulsation or beating. 





ER. Loam, tenacious earth; also, a loom. 


Qu? ; 


nd 
nd 


Occurs not as a verb in the simple form (see 
below 325), but the idea appears to be, fo vi- 
brate, librate, move to and fro, or up and down. 
Hence, 

I. Asa N. 35 the heart, from its vibratory mo- 

“ This motion of 
the heart is wonderful; it continues to the ut- 
most period of life, day and night, without a 
single moment’s interruption or intermission, 
and is performed more than a hundred thou- 
sand times every day.” * Gen. xly. 26, & al. 
freq. ‘ The scripture,” saith Cocceius, “ at- 
tributes to the heart, thoughts, reasonings, un- 
derstanding, will, judgment, designs, affections, 
love, hatred, fear, joy, sorrow, anger; because 
when these things are in a man, a motion is 
perceived about the heart.” This confirms 
the observation that the Hebrew language de- 
scribes the motions or passions of the mind by 
the effects they have on the body. Comp. 
under 75x V. See Gen. vi. 5, 6. Exod. iy. 
14, & al. freq. 

35) Δ ἃ heart and a heart, i. 6. a double heart, 
or, as it were, two different hearts. Ps, xii. 3. 
1 Chron. xii. 33. Comp. Deut. xxv. 13. 
Jam. i. 8.’ 

25 5y ὝΞ fo speak according to the heart, is, to 
speak what is pleasing or comfortable. See _ 
Gen. xxxiv. 3. Ruth ii. 13. 2 Sam. xix. 7. 2 
Chron. xxxii. 6. Isa. xl. 9, But this expres- 
sion, when applied to the heart of the person 
speaking, imports to speak in one's own heart, 
i. e. inwardly, or to oneself. See 1 Sam. i. 13. 

bx a5 ow, or 5—to put the heart to, is to attend 
to, regard, mind or consider. See 1 Sam. xxv. 
25. 2 Sam. xviii. 3. Jobi.8. So-> a5 mwit 
2 Sam. xiii. 20. Comp. Ps. lxii. 11. 

25 ὮΝ ow ἔο lay or take to heart. 2 Sam, xix. 
19 


Plur. ΓΒ and nab hearts. Ps. vii. 10, Isa. 
xliv. 18. 

II. The:middle or inner part of any thing, as 
the heart is of the body. Exod. xv. 8. Deut. 
iv. 11. 2 Sam. xviii. 14. Jon. ii. 4, & al. 

III. As a N. fem. in reg. nad the heart, or 
midst. Ezek. xvi. 30. Exod. iii. 2. But in the 
last quoted passage may it not signify the 
brandishing flame from its vibratory motion? 
So the Targum explains it by ΠΡ τ), the 
LX X (Alexand.) by gaoy:, and the Vulg. by 


er ae ἡρρυὴ ; 

δῷ I. Zo move or toss up and down. It is 
spoken of cakes fried in a pan, or of pancakes. 
oce. 2 Sam. xiii. 6, 8, And she took the dough, 
wibm.and kneaded, 235n) and tossed (it) in 
his sight, wan and dressed the cakes. In 
this passage it is to be observed, that 325 is 
distinguished both from w to knead, and from 
bwx to dress, which agrees with the interpreta- 
tion of the word here given. As aN. fem. 
plur. mina cakes tossed and fried in a pan, 
pancakes. So Montanus, lagana. occ. 2 Sam. 
xiii. 6, 8, 10. 

Or else perhaps the V. 335 in the above pas- 
sages may refer to the turning of the cakes 
while baking, and so ni335 denote cakes fre- 





* New and Complete Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. 
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quently turned. Thus Rauwolf,* speaking of 
his entertainment in a tent On the other side of 
the Euphrates, says, “ The woman was not 

-idle neither, but brought us milk and eggs to 
eat, so that we wanted for nothing: she made 
also some dough for cakes—she laid them on 
hot stones, and kept them turning, and at length 
she flung the ashes and embers over them, and 
so baked them thoroughly. 'They were very 
good to eat, and very savoury.” Do not these 
circumstanees seem to agree with those of 
‘Thamar’s cookery ? ; 

II. Asa Ν. 335 the heart. Gen. xx. 5, 6, & al. 
freq. (See above 35 I.) Hence as a V. in 
Niph. to be endued with heart, i. e. with wis- 
dom or understanding. occ. Job xi. 12. comp. 
Exod. xxxv. 25, 26. Prov. ii. 2. viii. 5. Isa. 

‘vi. 10. xxxii. 4. xliv. 18, Dan. x. 12. John 

xii. 40. Luke xxiv. 25. Also in a privative 
sense, as oxy, wow, &c. in Kal, to take away, 
ravish the heart. oce. Cant. iv. 9, twice. On 
1 Sam. xiii. 14, comp. Acts xiii. 22, and see 
Chaldee Targ. and Dr Chandler’s Review of 
Hist. of the man after God’s own heart, p. 85, 
&c. ; and to what he has written I add, that, 

‘by translating y2255 in the most obvious and 
natural manner, after his (instead of his own) 
heart, the expression would convey a much 
less emphatical meaning than it has been sup- 
posed to have. 

Der. Lat. libro, whenee Eng. librate, libration. 
Also, Eng. leap, Lat. liber free, whence ἐξ 
berty, liberal. Lat. lubet, libet, and libido, de- 
noting inclination or desire; whenee Eng. L- 
bidinous. Also, love. Saxon kbban, and 
lyfian ; whence Eng. live. Saxon leof, beloved, 
agreeable ; whence Eng. lef or lieve, and old 
Eng. lever or iver, rather. Perhaps Lat. la- 
bium, and Eng. kp. 

x25 

Occurs not as a V.in Heb. but in Arabic sig- 
nifies in the first conjugation to milk or stroke 
out the beestings or first milk, and in the fourth 
to suckle with the first milk; and hence, says 
Bochart, the name of the foness, whose milk is 

_thick like beestings. Comp. Castell. Asa N. 
then x*a5 a lioness, properly when giving suck, 
ἡ σοὺς σκυμνους ϑηλαζουσα. Thus Ezek. xix. 
2, What is thy mother? xsa5 ἃ lioness; 7x35 
she lay down among lions, 711A N35 she 
brought up her whelps among young lions. Bo- 
chart farther remarks that x25, notwithstand- 
ing its termination, may as well be feminine, 
‘as JO @ mare, ty a she-goat, NK a she-ass, 
and others ; and that it has two plurals, one 
osxa> (as he writes it, and as many of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices read), Ps. lvii. 5, ending 
‘like a masculine noun (as oy she-goats, 
ὈΣΟΤΤῚ «ewes, &c.) and the other plainly femi- 
‘nine nx Nah. ii. 13. Nor need we wonder, 
‘adds he, that the x‘25 or Lioness is reckoned 
‘among the fiercest lions; as in Gen. xlix. 9. 
‘Num. xxiii. 24. xxiv. 9. Deut. xxxiii. 20. Job 
iv. 11. xxxviii. 39, or.xxxix. 1.° Psal. lvii. 5. 
Isa. y. 29. xxx. 6. Hos. xiii. 8. Nah. ii. 11, 
12, or 12, 13; for the lioness equals, or even 
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Ἰ3 Ὁ 

exceeds, the lion in strength and fierceness, as 
he proves trom the testimonies of ancient 
writers, which see in his vol. ii. 719, 720. 
The above cited are all the passages (except 
Joel i. 6.) where the word occurs. Nor do I 
see any text where it may not signify a lioness 
or lionesses actually giving suck, at which time 
they are peculiarly fierce and dangerous. See 
Buffon, Hist. Nat. tom. viii. p. 120, 12mo. 


325 See under τὰ 


tod 

To fall, tumble. occ. Prov. x. 8, 10. Hos. iv. 
14, The LXX in Prov. x. 8, render it by 
ὑσποσκελισθήησεται Shall be supplanted, tripped 


up. . 

Dee. Lat. labor, lapsum, whence Eng. lapse, 
collapse, elapse,&c. τ. 

125 

I. In Kal, to whiten, make white. occ. Dan. xi. . 
35. In Hiph. to be white. oce. Ps. li. 9. Isa. 
i. 18. Joeli. 7. In Hith. to be made white. 
Dan. xii. 10... Asa N. 13 whiteness, white. 
Gen. xxx. 35, 37, & al. freq. — 

11. Asa N. fem. a5, plur. Ὁ»), α brick, 
from its whiteness, for in the East. their 
* bricks are of this colour. In Ezek. iv. 1, 
it225 seems to denote a tile flat and thin, like 
a Roman brick. 

Isa. Ixv. 3, ovabit by Dwpm, offering by fire 
upon the tiles which formed the flat roofs of 
their houses. (Comp. under 93.) | This idola- 
trous practice is mentioned Jer, xix. 13. xxxii. 
29. Zeph. i. 5; and from 2 K. xxiii. 12, it 
appears that the idolaters sometimes on the 
roofs of their houses erected altars, probably 
of brick or tile. See Dicdati’s and Bishop 
Lowth’s Notes on Isa. Ixy. 3. As a V. to 
make bricks. Gen. xi. 3, & al. It is evident 
from the text just cited that the tower of 
Babel was built of burnt bricks and asphaltus. 
So, according to Berosus, cited by Josephus 
(Cont. Appion. lib. i. cap. 19, 20.) both Ne- 
buchadnezzar and Nabonnedus built the walls 
of Babylon εξ omrns πλινθου καὶ ασῴφαλτου of 
burnt brick and asphaltus. 

n2a5 mwyn a paved work, or pavement (as) of 
bricks or tiles; so LX X ἐργον σπλινθου a tiled 
work; and French translation, un ouvrage de 
quarreaux. Exod. xxiv. 10. “ The expression 
—seems to point to that sort of pavement 
which is formed of painted tiles (or bricks), 
and is common to this day in the East, accord- 
ing to Dr Shaw, p. 209.” Harmer’s Obser- 
vations, vol. i. p. 186; where see more; and 
on Isa. ix. 9, 10, see his Observations, vol. 
iii. p. 87. 

Asa N. y25n oce. Jer. xliti. 9. It is rendered 
brick-kiln ; but surely this would hardly be 
placed at the entrance of Pharaoh’s palace. 
The word more probably means an area paved 
with brick or tile, a bricked area. So the 
Hexaplar versions ἐν rw rAsdiw. 

Also, an instrument for making bricks, a rectan- 
gular mould or frame in which bricks are shaped 
out of the clay, a brick frame, “ Forma qua 





* Cited in Harmer’s Obseryations, yol. i. p. 248. 





* See Harmer’s Observations, yol. i. p. 175, &e. _ 
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ducuntur lateres.” Cocceius. occ. Nah. iii. 14, 
Go into the clay, tread the mortar, ya5n spsnn 
take hold on the brick-frame. “ When the 
clay was well trod, tempered, and mixed, the 
next thing was to form it into bricks.” * 

111. Asa N. fem. 25 the white of the moon, 
the white illuminated lunar disc. It answers to 
mm the solar flame, with which it is joined in 
the only three passages where the word occurs 
in this sense. Cant. vi. 10. Isa. xxiv. 23. 
xxx. 26. 

IV. Asa N. pa a species of tree, the white 
poplar, so called from the whiteness of its leaves, 
bark, and wood. occ. Gen. xxx. 37. Hos. iv. 
13. In both passages the Vulg. interprets it 
poplar, in the latter the LX X and Aquila 
render it Asuxns white (i. 6. poplar.) So Vir- 
gil, Ecl. ix. lin. 41, 42, 

-Hic candida populus antro 
Imminet. ᾿ 





Here o’er the grot 
Hangs the white poplar. 


And Horace, lib. ii. ode iii. line 9. 
Albaque populus. 











V. AsaN. fem. το and 7925 frankincense, 
a resinous substance, produced from a shrub 
growing in the East, particularly in Arabia. 
It is of a whitish colour, and the best is nearly 
transparent. Exod. xxx. 34. 1 Chron. ix. 
29, & al. freq. See Bochart, vol. i. 103. 

Hence Greek λίβανος, λιβανωτὸς, and the bar- 
barous Lat. olibanum. 

VI. As aN. proad Lebanon or Libanus, “a 
famous mountain (or ridge of mountains) which 

. separates Syria from Palestine. This name 

.. Was given it in all probability by reason of the 
snow, with which it is always covered in many 

_places. Jeremiah speaks of the snow of Lv- 

ες banus, ch. xviii. 14. And Tacitus,. Hist. 
lib. v. cap. 6, Precipuum montium Libanum 

 erigit, mirum dictu, tantos inter ardores opacum 

. fidumque nivibus. Of the mountains (of 
Judea) Libanus is the chief; and, what is 
surprising, notwithstanding the extreme heat 


. of the climate, is shaded with trees, and per-- 


petually covered with snow.” Calmet. Whether 
. this of Tacitus be strictly true may be doubted. 
.The authors of the Universal History inform 
us, in anote on vol. ii. p. 263, that ““ Rauwolf, 
who visited the cedars (of Libanus) about mid- 
summer, complains of the rigour of the cold 
_ and snows here. Radzeville, who was here in 
June, about five years after him, talks of the 
snow that never melts away from the mountains. 
Other travellers speak to the same purpose ; 
among whom our Maundrell (Journey, May 
9.) represents the cedars as growing amongst 
the snow: but he was there in the month of 
May. From all this we might have formed a 
judgment that the cedars stand always in the 
midst of the snow: but we are assured of the 
contrary by another traveller, (La Roque, Voy- 
age de Syrie, tom. i. p. 89.) according to whom 
the snows here begin to melt in April, and are 





* See Dr Chandler’s Life of David, vol. ii. p. 229, note. 
+ See Hutchinson’s Moses’ Princip. part il. 463, ἅς, ; 
and Pike’s Philosophia Sacra, p. 56, 57. 
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no more to be seen after July ; nor is, says he, 
any left at all but in such cliffs of the moun- 
tains as the sun cannot come at; that the snow 
begins not to fall again till December ; and 
that he himself, when he was there, saw πὸ 
snow at all; and it is probable he speaks no- 
thing but the truth.” However, the snow’s 
lying on this mountain for seven or eight 
months in the year, according to La Roque’s 
account, is sufficient to show the propriety of 
its being called in Hebrew yr2n5 white. Thus 
perhaps the dips were denominated from 
ja5i7 or ἸῸΝ (the 1 being dropped) by reason 
of the snows with which they are always cover- 
ed. See Bochart, vol. i. 678. But besides 
the snows on Lebanon, Maundrell informs us 
(Journey, May 6,) as to one part of it, that 
“ὁ the ground, where not concealed by the snow, 
appeared to be covered with a sort of white 
slates, thin and smooth.” And these might 
afford one reason for its name; even as our 
British isle might have been denominated Al- 
bion by the Pheenicians from 3357 or j25x to 
be white, on account of the white rocks on its 
south. eastern coast. 

Hos. xiv. 6, His smell as Lebanon. Cant. iv. 
15. streams from Lebanon. Not only both the 
great and small cedars of Lebanon have a 
fragrant smell; * but Mr Maundrell + found 
the great rupture in that mountain, which 
‘runs at least seven hours’ travel directly up 
into it, and is on both sides exceeding steep 
and high, clothed with fragrant greens from 
top to bottom, and everywhere refreshed with 
fountains, falling down from the rocks in 
pleasant cascades, the ingenious work of na- 
ture. These streams alluniting at the bottom 
make a full and rapid torrent, whose agreeable 
murmuring is heard all over the place, and 
adds no small pleasure to it.” 

Hos. xiv. 7. The excellency of the wine of 
Lebanon has been particularly noticed by the 
travellers Rauwolf, Le Bruyn, and La Roque, 
whose testimonies the reader may find in Har- 
mer’s Observations, vol. iv. p. 136, &c. to 
which we may add that of Niebuhr, Voyage, 
tom. ii. p. 366: “ Le vin du mont Liban, 
dont le prophéte Osée a fait déja l’éloge, chap. 
xiv. est encore excellent.” See also Bp. New- 
come on Hos. xiv. 7. 


wa) | 

I. In Kal, to put on, clothe. Gen. xxvii. 15. 
xxxviii. 19, & al. freq. In Hiph. to cause to 
put on, to clothe. Gen. xxvii. 16. Exod. xxviii. 
41, & al. freq. Asa N. wind and wad a ves- 
ture, garment. 2 K. x. 22. Gen. xlix. 11, &al. 
freq. Sometimes the word wn} is applied to 
Jehovah, who is said to be clothed with majesty, 
strength, honour, or the like. (See Psal. xciil. 
1. civ. 1. Job xl. 5, & al.) To understand 
which expressions we must recollect the glori- 
ous manner in which he youchsafed to appear 
to his people in fire, light, and clouds. See 
inter al.’ Exod. xix. 16, 17. Ezek. ch.i. As 
a N. fem. nwabn clothing. occ. Isa. lix. 17. 
II. It is particularly applied to puiting on de- 








* Complete System of Geography, vol. ii. p. 98, col. ii. | 
t Joutiey, p. 143, 2d edit. Sonny, May 9. : 
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fensive armour. See 1 Sam. xvii. 5, 38. 
Hence as a N. Job xli. 4, or 13, who hath 
opened wa %25 the face of his morion, i. e. his 
morioned face? For instances of a similar He- 
brew phraseology see Deut. i. 41. Prov. xxiv. 
31. Isa. ii. 20. Ezek. ix. 1, 2. xxvi. 16. 
{Il. In a figurative sense, to put on, be invested, 
as with salvation, 2 Chron. vi. 41. Isa. 1xi. 
10 ;—with righteousness, Job xxix. 14 ;—with 
beauty, Isa. lii. 1. These and the like expres- 
sions plainly refer to that additional clothing 
which was instituted by God, and was emble- 
matical of the clothing of Christ, his graces 
and righteousness, and of those glorified bodies 
with which true believers shall be clothed at 
the resurrection. (Comp. Rom. xiii. 14. Gal. 
iii. 27. Eph. iv. 24. Rev. iii. 18. vii. 9, 13, 
14. xix. 8. 1 Cor. xv. 53, 54. 2 Cor. v. 2—4.) 
So the opposite phrase of being clothed with 
shame, Ps. xxxv. 26, & al. refers to the naked- 
ness of fallen man; (comp. Gen. ii. 25. iil. 
7—10, 21.) and his exposure to the divine 
vengeance. 
IV. It is applied to the Spirit of God coming 
upon, and investing a man, Jud. vi. 34. 1 Chr. 
xii. 18. 2 Chron. xxiv. 20.: and admirably 
expresses not only the superadded assistance 
of the Holy Ghost, but the suffictency and 
continuance thereof. In the same manner St 
Luke, in the New Testament, recording a 
speech of our blessed Lord, applies the word 
εὐδυω endue, invest, to the Holy Spirit, Luke 
xxiv. 49, Tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem un- 
til ye be endued, invested, ἐνδυσησόε, with power 
from on high. And by a like phrase the Spirit 
is said to rest upon Christ and his disciples, 
Isa. xi. 2. 1 Pet. iv. 14. 


ἐγ; | 
Asa N. a log, the smallest measure of capa- 
city for liquids among the Hebrews. [10 con- 
tained about three quarters of a pint. Ley. 
xiv. 10, J2,&al. It occurs notasa VY. and 
the ideal meaning is uncertain. But have we 
not the traces of this root in the Greek azyw 
to cease, in the Swedish lagg extremity, in the 
Teutonic, laecken to be diminished, and in the 
Eng. lag, lack, and leak? See Junius’ Etymolog. 
er in LACK, LAG, and LEAK. 

ΤΊ 

I. To faint, fail. So the Targum s5nwx, and 
the LX X εξελισε. occ. Gen. xlvii. 13. 

II. As a negative particle, not, as x5 from ΣΤ Ὁ 
to fail. Once, with 7 interrog. prefixed, 
mn annon? Deut. iii. 11. So Targ. xd 
Comp. under “2129 among the pluriliterals. 
But observe that in Deut. iii. 11, eleven of 
Dr Kennicott’s codices read x57 and the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, ΣΕΥ ΣΤ. 

w5n> In. Hith. to make seg ἢ very faint, to 
tire oneself very much. occ. Proy. xxvi. 18, 
ΣΟ as he who tireth himself in throw- 
ing, το. 

Some deduce this word, .as likewise m5n Gen. 
xlvii. 13, from 55- to. be mad, and render them 
accordingly. It is not denied but this inter- 
pretation would make good sense; but I do 
not find such a formation of words sufficiently 
authorized by similar instances, and the genius 
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and use of the Hebrew language. Cocceius 
renders >rt5nn> by wt furiosus, as a madman, 
and adds, that it probably means such a mad- 
man as greatly fatigues himself, “qui se mul- 
tum fatigat.” “Qu. therefore if it might not 
best be rendered a raving madman. 


a7 i 
Occurs not as a verb in Hebrew, but in the 
dialectical languages signifies, as a verb, to 
flame, burn, inflame, kindle, set on fire. 

ji. As Ns. τὸ and pan a flame of fire. Jud. 
xiii. 20. Ps. Ixxxiii. 15, & al. 

Il. The blade of a sword, or iron-head of a 
spear, from their Aashing or glistening. Jud. ili. 
22, 1 Sam. xvii. 7. Nah. iil. 3. Comp. under 
pra II. 

Ill. Asa N. fem. namtbw a raging flame. See 
among the pluriliterals in w. 


a i 

As a N. meditation, study. Once, Eccles. xii. 
12. Sothe LXX μελέτη, and Vulg. medita- 
tio. It may be doubted whether the 4 in this 
word be radical, and whether ΓΤ may not be 
considered as a N. from the verb tan, to me- 
ditate, and so the passage in Eccles. rendered 
ait. and to much study (is or is annexed) wea- 
riness of the flesh. 

If the 5 in 2775 be radical, we may thence de- 
rive the Greek λέγω to speak, λόγος a word or 
speech, whence logic, logician, and Latin lego 

to read; whence lecture, lection, &c. 

wrt? 

I. To burn up, set on fire, kindle. Deut. xxxii, 
22. Ps. evi. 18. Job xli. 12 or 21. (where see 
Scott.) Isa. xlii, 25. Mal. iv. 1. Asa N. 
vith flame, ignited vapour. Gen. iii. 24. 
Comp. Ps. civ. 4. Ezek. i. 4 ' 

11. AsaN. mas. plur. in reg. swit>.oce. Exod. 
vii. 1]. The LXX and Theodotion render 
it by φαρμακειαι enchantments by drugs. And 
I once thought the word might properly refer 
to the burning or heating of their magical drugs, 
which frequently made a part of their incanta- ἢ 
tions, and no doubt was originally designed to 
do honour to, and procure the assistance of, 
their physical gods, the fire and az. 

Thus the sorceress Canidia in Horace, Epod. 
y. lin. 24, orders her abominable ingredients, 


Flammis aduri Colchicis. 
To be burnt in magic flames. 


Ovid in like manner describes another enchan- 
tress, Metam. lib. vii. fab. 11. lin. 258, &c. - 


Passis Medea capillis 
pr ato κέαρ yee circeutt aras, 

ultifidas aces 87) fossa sanguinis atra 
Tingtt, et tetinetas geminis accendit in aris. 
Terque_senem flamma, ter aqua, ter sulphure lustrat. 
Interea validum posito medicamen aeno 
Fervet et exultat, spumisque tumentibus albet. 


Furious Medea, with her hair unbound, 

About the flagrant altars trots around; 

The brands dips in the ditches black with blood ; 

And at the altars fires th’ infected wood: 

Thrice purges * him with waters, thrice with flames, 

And thrice with sulphur, muttering horrid names. 

Meanwhile in hollow brass the med’cine boils, 

And, swelling high, in foaming bubbles toils. 7 
ANDYS. 








* Qld son, whom, by her enchantments, she was to 
make young again. 
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And somewhat in this view I say I was former- 
ly inclined to explain the sun of the Egyp- 
tian conjurers, but am now convinced that 
Bate’s interpretation of it by flames is both 
more simple and more just ; and with him I 
would refer it to those artificial flames by 
means of which those jugglers deceived the 
sight, and substituted serpents for staves. See 
his note on Exod, vii. 11, in New and Literal 
Translation, &c. Comp. Wisd. xvii. 7. 

III. As a participial N. mas. plur. nso) per- 
sons set on fire, i. 6. with rage and malice, or 
perhaps setters on fire, kindlers’ of mischief, in- 
cendiaries. oce. Ps. lvii. 5. Comp. op>t Ps. 
vii. 14, and Jam. iii. 6. - 

Der. Light, in the sense perhaps both of illu- 
mination and of levity. 

om 

In Hith. to be ‘soft, mild, gentle. occ. Prov. 
xviii. 8. xxvi. 22. The LX X render it in the 
latter passage by warauxn soft, and the Vulg. 
in both places, by quasi simplicia, as it were 
simple, undesigning. Comp. Ps. ly. 22. Prov. 
xx. 27, 30. 

Hence perhaps Eng. a lamb. 

Schultens, however, on Prov. xviii. 8.* observes 
that in Arabic po) signifies to swallow down 
quickly or greedily, “inglutire celeriter, avidé,” 
and hence he explains o'am>nm> in Prov. by 
like things or dainties eagerly swallowed. And 
it must be owned that this explication gives a 
very good sense, and is much favoured by the 
latter hemistich in both passages, orm &c. for 
they also (i. e. like things thus greedily swal- 
lowed) descend into the inner parts of the belly. 
Comp. Prov. xx. 27, 30. 

j7> Chald. 

As a particle, 

1, The same as the Heb. 735 therefore, Dan. 
ii. 6, 9. 

2. Besides, except. Dan. ii. 11. iii. 28. 

3. But. Ezra y. 12. Comp. Dan. ii. 30. 


prt 

Occurs not as a V. in Hebrew, but is retained 
as a V. in the Ethiopic, in the sense of grow- 
ing, increasing, augmenting. As a N. fem. 
npit> a large company or assembly. So the 


LXX ἐκκλησίαν, Aquila éusrov, and Symma- 


chus cur reoPny. 


Once, 1 Sam. xix. 20. 
τη. 


xxix. 34. Num. xviii. 2. Esth. ix. 27. Psal. 
Ixxxiii. 9. Isa. xiv. 1. Jer. 1. 5, & al. AsaN. 


n> an addition, so Aquila, xgocénxn, or rather 


(according to the LX X, who render it στεφα- 
γος a crown) a wreath, a diadem. occ. Prov. i. 
9. iv. 9. Comp. Eccles. viii. 15. 


II. It is applied to binding or obliging oneself 
to a person by borrowing money or goods of 


him. In Kal, to borrow. In Hiph. to let ano- 
ther borrow of oneself, to lend. Deut. xxviii. 
12, will afford an instance of both applications, 


mdbn x5 ΠΙΝῚ ὈΝΞῚ DM mds And thou 


shalt cause to borrow (lend to) many nations, 


and (as for) thyself thou shalt not borrow, i. e.: 





* Comp. also Schultens’ Triga, p. 32, & seq. 
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I. To join, add, adjoin, τς ἡν- associate. Gen. 





md 


thou shalt thus make many nations be bound 
to thee; but thou shalt not bind thyself, or be 
bound, to them. ‘So Isa. xxiv. 2, m>> mbn> 
As the lender, so the borrower; or as. the 
obligor, so the obligee. Sometimes the word 
ADD silver, or money, is added to pr in this 
sense, as Exod. xxii. 25, ‘my nx nbn HD DR. 
Tf thou shalt lend money (to) my people, or 
more literally, if (in or by) money thou shalt 
bind my people, i. 6. to thyself, the particle 5 
being understood (as in many other instances) 
before hp>. So Neh. v. 4, »D>2 125 we have 
bound (for) money—our lands and vineyards. 
111. Asa N. fem. plur. m5 coupled figures. 
occ. 1 K. vii. 29, 30, 36. From a comparison 
of the former part of ver. 29th, with the latter, 
and with ver. 36, it appears that 
Lions, oxen, and cherubs, answer to 
Lions, oxen, and nrv> coupled figures, and to 
Cherubs, lions, and mv coupled figures. 
These nv*> then were cherubs, and doubtless 
those of the coupled kind, mentioned by Ezek. 
ch. xli. 18, 19, and having two faces, those of 
a lion and of a man in union. Comp. Ezek. i. 


- 10, and see under 35> I. This is farther con- 


firmed by their being attended in 1 K. vii. 36, 
as in Ezek. xli. 18, by the emblematical palm- 
trees. See more in Bate’s learned Enquiry 
into the Similitudes, &c. p. 132—135. 

IV. 5 a participle expressing the adhesion, at- 
tention, or cleaving of the mind to any object. 
1.. Of wishing, would to God! -O that! Gen. 

xvii. 18, & al. 


2. Of contemplating the object as present, (xen. 


1. 15, Θ᾽" W2MVw 15 assuredly, Joseph will 
hate us. Also, ie supposing such a thing ac- 
tually to happen, Ezek. xiy. 15. Mic. ii. 11. 
V. As a N. fem. x the large tail of one spe- 
cies of the eastern sheep. It seems to be so 
called from being, as it were, a kind of appen- 
dage or addition to the animal. occ. Exod. 
xxix. 22. Ley. iii. 9. vii. 3. viii. 25. ix. 19. 
Bochart, vol. ii. 494, &c. cites many writers 
both ancient and modern who have mentioned 
this kind of sheep, and proves from their testi- 
monies, that, in some, their tails equal ten or 
twelve, and in others exceed even forty pounds. 
See also Scheuchzer’s Physica Sacra, and 
plate, on Exod. xxix. 22. Lucas, Voyage au 
Levant, tom. i. p. 192. I shall here add the 
curious account of these large-tailed sheep, 
given by Dr Russel, Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, 
p- 51; where, after observing that they are in 
that country much more numerous than those 
with smaller tails, he adds, ‘‘ This tail is very 
broad and large, terminating in a small appen- 
dix that turns back upon it. Itis of a sub- 
stance between fat and marrow,”* (which, by 
the way, shows the reason why in the Leviti- 
¢al sacrifices it was always ordered to be con- 
sumed by fire) ; “and is not eaten separately, 
but mixed with the lean meat in many of their 
dishes, and also often used instead of butter. 
A common sheep of this sort, without the 
head, feet, skin, and entrails, weighs about 





* Shaw says it “consists of a hard solid fat, not infe- 
rior in taste to marrow.” Travels, p. 169. 
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twelve or fourteen Aleppo *rotoloes, of which 
the tail is usually three rotoloes or upwards ; 
but such as are of the largest breed, and have 
been fattened, will sometimes weigh above 
thirty rotoloes, and the tails of these, ten; a 
thing to some scarce credible. These very 
large sheep being about Aleppo kept up in 
ds, are in no danger of injuring their tails ; 

ut in some other places where they feed’ in 
the fields, the shepherds are obliged to fix a 
piece of thin board to the under part of the 
tail, to prevent its being torn by bushes, this- 
tles, &c. as it is not covered underneath with 
thick wool, like the upper part; and some 
have small wheels to facilitate the dragging of 
this board after them ; whence, with a little 
exaggeration, the story of having carts to carry 
their tails.” And this contrivance, we may 
add, is at least as old as Herodotus, who ex- 
pressly mentions it, lib. ili. cap. 115; where 
speaking of the Arabian shepherd’s manage- 
ment to prevent this kind of sheep from hav- 
ing their ¢ails rubbed and ulcerated, he says, 
Αμαξιδας γαρ σοιξευντες, ὑσποδεουσι auras φῆσι ouen- 
σι, ἕνος ἕκαστου κτήνεος THY oveny emi αμαξιδα ἕκασ- 

‘envy καταδεοντεςς “ They make little cars, and 
fasten one of these under the tail of each 
sheep.” 

Las As a a yn, see among the plurilite- 

5. “ΔΩ «Par a 2 

n> Chald. cme’, 

As a particle, with. It occurs single in the 
Targum, in this sense, but in the Bible only 
with ym preceding, mi yn, from, q. ἃ. from 
with, as the French say, d’avec. occ. Ezra ivy. 
12. 


% 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to turn aside, decline, de- 
part. oce. Proy. iii. 21. iv. 31. In Niph. as 
a participle w 52 perverse, that hath turned 
aside or declined from the right way..oec. Prov. 
ii. 15. iii. 32. xiv. 2. In Isa. xxx. 12, 1952 is 
rendered perverseness, but may mean what is 
turned aside or diverted from the right owner. 
Asa N. nw perversion. occ. Prov. iv. 24. 
Hence Gr. λοξος oblique. 

II. As a N. 1 the hazle or nut-tree (so LX X 
καρυινην), probably so called from its flexibility 
or readily turning any way. occ. Gen. xxx. 37. 
In Arabic > signifies the almond-tree (see 
Castell), and several learned men have thought 
that the word should be so interpreted in Gen. 
The almond-tree, however, is in Hebrew ex- 
pressed by a very different word, tpw, which 
see. 

III. As a pron. 15, with 7 emphatic, prefixed, 


_ this, this here, spoken of an object to which one. 


turns, as if it were present. It is either mas. 
1 Sam. xvii. 26. Zech. ii. 4 or 8, & al. or fem. 
2 K. iv. 25. yb the same, mas. occ... Gen. 
xxiv. 65. xxxvii. 19. So > fem. occ. Ezek. 


xxxvi. 35. 
Der. lose, old Eng. leese. 
mm 


The idea of the word seems to be smoothness, 
or the like. It occurs not as a V. but 





"ΚΑ rotoloe of Aleppo is five pounds,” 
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om 

I. As a N. mm, plur. mind and nym, and 
-once (Ezek. xxvii. 5.) oxnm) (formed as 
p*npw from pw), a smooth table or plank of 
wood or stone. Exod. xxiv. 12. Deut. ix. 9, 
10. Prov. iii. 3. Cant. viii. 9, & al. 

II. It is spoken of the viridity of vegetables, or 
floridity of animals. Every one knows the 
smooth, bland, and agreeable feel with which 
these are attended. 
Of vegetables, as a N. m> smooth, fresh, green, 
not withered. Gen. xxx. 37, & al. It is oppos- 
ed to was dry, withered. Num. vi. 3. Ezek. 
xvii. 24. xx. 47. 
Of a man, as a N. md or mn floridity, smooth- 
ness of complexion, as opposed to the wrin- 
kles, dryness, and harshness of the skin* in 
old persons. occ. Deut. xxxiv. 7. Comp. under 
m2. 

III. As a N. sm the maxilla inferior, or lower 
jaw-bone of an animal, from its smoothness. 
Jud. xv. 15, 16; where it is spoken of the 
jaw-bone of the ass with which Sampson slew 
the Philistines, from which transaction the 
place itself was called smb Lehi, ver. 19: 
comp. ver. 9, 17, and under wnp. ; 

IV. When spoken of man it may sometimes 
be rendered. the cheek ; but in those passages 
it seems strictly to denote the jaw-bone. See 1 
K. xxii. 24, Ps. iii. 8. Lam. 1ii. 30. 

Der. A leek. Gr. λειος, and Latin levis, smooth. 
Qu ? whence Eng. levigate, levigation. Also, 
a lea, Qu? 


sinh) 

To lick, lick up. See Num. xxii. 4. 1 K. xviii. 
38. Ps. lxxii. 9. To illustrate the comparison, 
Num. xxii. 4, we may observe from Buffon 
(Hist. Nat. tom. vi. p. 204, French edit. 
12mo.) that “the horse eats day and night, ~ 
slowly, but almost continually; the ox or 
beeve, on the contrary, eats quick, and takes in 
a little time all the nourishment he wants ; after 
which he ceases to eat, and lies down to chew 
the cud.” . ; 

Hence Greek asx (by which or its compound 
ἐκλείχω the ΤΙ ΧΟ X constantly render the Heb. 
V.) French lecher, and Eng. to lick. Also, a 
leech. Qu? 


om 
The radical idea of this word may, I think, 
with the late learned professor + Robertson, 
be expressed by the Latin conseruit, -inseruit, 
and in Eng. by insert, join, lay, put or engage 
together, as the V. likewise signifies in Ara- 
bic. Ἵ 
I. Asa N. on food, victual, in general, which 
is added to or inserted into the body for the sus- 
tenance of life, whether of men ; see Gen. iii. 
19. 1 Sam. xx. 27. Job xx. 14. Ps. xli. 10. 
cii. 5. Prov. xxxi. 14. Comp. Dan. v. 1.—or 
of other animals, Ps. exxxvi. 25. exlvii. 9. 
Proy. vi. 8. xxx. 25. Hence as a V. in Kal, 
to eat, vesci. occ. Job xx. 23. Ps. exli. 4. 
Prov. iv. 17. ix. 5. xxiii. 1, 6, pw ‘mm eaten 
up, consumed, with burning heat. occ. Deut. 
xxxii, 24. Comp. under 5>x 11. and sya II. 





* Freshness. Bate. 





+ See his Clayis Pentateuchi, No. 379, and 2105. 
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on> is applied to that part of the sacrifice 

-which was burnt upon the altar, and which is 
called om the food of God. See Lev. iii. 11, 
16. xxi. 6. Comp. Mal. 1. 7, and Lowth’s 

- note there. 

Zep. i. 17, onmd their carcases (so Targ. 
yim .3,) literally, their food, what might be so 
for the wild beasts of the field, and the fowls 

of the air. See Jer. vii. 33. xix. 7. 

on fruit, what is eatable, of a tree. Jer. xi. 
19, Let us destroy the tree \rr>3 with his fruit, 
i. e. the prophet with his prophecies or doc- 
trine. Comp. Mat. vii. 16; and see Noldii 
Particul. Heb. Annot. 684. Chald. as a N. 

‘arm an eating, a feast. occ. Dan. vy. 1. Comp. 
Job xx. 2 

II. Asa N. om bread, which was and is the 
principal part of the food of men in almost all 
countries, particularly of the eastern nations, 
who, Dr Shaw observes (Travels, p. 230), 

' “are great eaters of bread ; it being computed 
that three persons in four live entirely upon it, 
or else upon such compositions as are made of 
barley or wheat flour. Frequent meftion is 

' made of this simple diet in the holy Scrip- 
tures.” So Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabie, tom. 

‘i. p. 188, tells us that “ the principal nourish- 


_ ment of the orientals in general is fresh-baked | 


᾿ bread, and that therefore they take especial 
care not to want for meal when they travel in 
the desert.” freq. occ. Hence 

III. Bread-corn. occ. Isa. xxviii. 28. Comp. 

- Isa. xxx: 23. Num. iv. 7. Job xxviii. 5. Eccles. 
xi. 1, and Bp. Lowth’s note on Prelect. x. 

- De Sacra Poesi Heb. p. 120, edit. Oxon. 8vo. 
and p. 211, edit. Gotting. 

IV. In Kal, to engage in fighting, to fight, 
manum seu prelium conserere. occ. Ps. xxxv. 
1, lvi. 2, 3. Comp. Jud. v. 8. In Niph. to be 
engaged in war or battle, to fight. In this form 
it occurs very frequently ; and with 5 follow- 
ing, it denotes, to fight for one, or on his side. 
Exod. xiv. 14, 25. Josh. x. 14. (Comp. Ps. 
lvi. 3.) But followed by 1 Num. xxi. 1. & al. 
freq.—by oy Deut. xx. 4. 2 K. xiii. 12.—by 
Ὧν Deut. xx. 19.2 K. xii. 18. Jer. xxxiv. 22. 
—by 5x Jer. i. 19. xv. 20.—by nx Ps. xxxv. 
1. Jer. xxi. 4, 5, it signifies to fight against or 
in opposition to another. As a N.. fem. 
pth θὰ engagement, battle, war. Gen. xiv. 2, 8, 
& al. freq. ΠΌΤ the same. occ. 1 Sam. 

From this root may be derived not only the 
Islandic Jem, and northern English to lamme, 
beat, and Greek avyaww to destroy, ravage, 
Acmeos a pestilence, ramos the gullet, rAu:palo Or 
λαιμάσσω to gorge or eat immoderately, but also 
the Etruscan licumo. For the ancient “ Etru- 
ria was divided into twelve tribes or cantons, 
called in the Tuscan language lucomonies : each 
of these was governed by its own prince or lu- 
cumo, and over the whole a king presided.— 
As the Etruscans were a very warlike nation, 
and spoke at first a language not very different 


from the Hebrew or Phenician, the word Ju- | 


cumo might possibly have denoted a warrior 
or captain. The Hebrew ond had undoubt- 
edly such a signification.” Universal History, 
vol. xvi. p. 38, 





1779 Chald. Ὁ 


Occurs not asa V. but as a N. fem. plur. in 
reg. noi) concubines. So Theodotion raga- 
xara, and Vulg. concubine. occ. Dan. v. 2, 
23. The Targum uses the N. xm, xn2m, 
and xno1m in the same sense. Perhaps they 
are all derivatives from the Heb. m5 smooth, 
delicate, or the like. 

yr 
I. Yo press, squeeze, crush. It is used both 
transitively or intransitively. See Num. xxii. 
25. 2 K. vi. 32. 

II. Metaphorically, to crush, oppress, as an 
enemy doth. Exod. iii. 9. Jud. i. 34, & al. 
Comp. Exod. xxii. 21. xxiii. 9. As a N. 
ym> oppression. Exod. iii. 9. & al. 

wrt> 

Denotes a low hissing, whistling, or whispering 
sound, and may be a word formed by an ono- 
matopeeia, like the English words just men- 
tioned, the Greek Ψιϑυρίζω, and French chu- 
cheter and siffler. 

I. In Hith, to whisper together. occ. 2 Sam. xii. 
19. Ps. xli. 8. So LXX, Ψψιδυριίζω. AsaN. 
wn a whisper, i. 6. a whispering or secret 
prayer. occ. Isa. xxvi. 16. _ Also, a low whis- 
pering voice, such as their conjurers used. occ. 
Isa. iii. 3; on which text observe that the 
prophet and opp the diviner are mentioned in 
the preceding verse, and that the Vulg. ren- 
ders wn> y1a9 by prudentum eloquii mystici, 
skilled in mystic speech. Comp. Isa. viii. 19; 
xxix. 4. 

II. In Hiph. to make a soft whistling sound, to 
whistle, in order to charm serpents, and render 
them harmless. oce. Ps. lviii. 6. As a N wnb 
such a charming or incantation of serpents. occ. 
Keel. x. 11. Jer. viii. 17. Comp: Ecclus xii. 
13. 

That serpents might be charmed and rendered 
harmless by musical sounds, was well known 
to the ancients, both Greeks and Romans, as 
the reader may find abundantly proved in 
Bochart, vol. iii. 385, & seq. He also cites 
Texeira, a Spanish writer, who, in the first 
book of his Persian History, says that “ in 
India he had often seen the Gentiles leading 
about enchanted serpents, making them dance 
to the sound of a flute, twining them about their 
necks, and handling them without any harm.” 
To this testimony I shall subjoin another pas- 
sage or two from modern writers. Thus then 
the author of The Conformity of the East 
Indians with the Jews and other ancient Na- 
tions. ch. xxviii. ‘ Their (the Indians) en- 
chantments, or at least such as I have any 
knowledge of, have not very much in them, 
and extend no farther than to taking of adders, 
and making them dance to the music of a flute. 
They have several hinds of adders, which they 
keep in baskets: these they carry from house 
to house, and make them dance whenever any 
body will give them money. When any of 
these reptiles get into the houses, they get these 
Indians to drive them out: these have the art 
to bring them at their feet by the sound of 
their ΤῊΣ and by singing certain songs ; after 
which they take them up by handfuls, without 


ὩΝ 


receiving the least hurt.” To which is added, 
in Picart’s Ceremonies and Religious Cus- 
toms of all Nations, vol. iii. p. 268, note, 
«© As to serpents, it is very probable they may 
be delighted with musical sounds, and that the 
whole enchantment of the Bramins may centre 
_ there. Baldzus, author of the Description of 
Coromandel, in Dutch, relates that he him- 
self was an eye-witness to this conjuration 
with serpents *” ; 
So the judicious Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabie, 
tom. 1. pe 152, speaking of the Egyptian 
amusements. ‘ Other persons make serpents 
dance. This perhaps will appear incredible to 
those who do not know the instinct of those 
animals : but certain species of serpents appear 
to love music ; on hearing the drum they na- 
turally rear their head, and the upper part of 


their bodies ; and this is what they call danc-: 


ing.” 
111. 

ornaments, probably so called from their 
yielding a low, whistling or tinkling sound. We 
are told by Pitts (p. 99, 100.) that the women 
of pleasure at Cairo wore their hair in tresses 
behind reaching down to their very heels, 
with Jittle bells or some such things at the end, 
which swung against their heels, and made a 
tinkling sound as they went. Supposirig the 
Jewish ladies to have had such a fashion, I 
should rather think it referred to by this word 
own, than, as Pitts himself does, by the 
Hebrew o‘p>y; but I presume he relied on 
the Eng. translation of this latter term by 
“tinkling ornaments about their feet.” For 
the citation from Pitts I am obliged to Har- 
mer’s Observations, vol. ii, p. 385; and agree 
with the excellent author of that work, that 
“it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to give a sure explanation of the female orna- 


ments mentioned in the third of Isaiah.” AJ 


Lexicon writer, however, is bound to do his 
best ; and it may be added, that the above- 
cited account of Pitts is cgnfirmed by Niebuhr, 
Voyage en Arabie, tom.i. p. 133; and comp. 
Ὁ Hasselquist’s Travels, p. 58. occ. Isa. iii. 20. 
But, after all, o'wm> _may perhaps mean, as 
the Vulg. and our translators render it, ear- 
rings. Vitringa observes that if this be not 
its signification, then we must say, that the 
prophet has omitted this capital article of fe- 
. male decoration, since there is no other word 
in his list to express it. A.kind of ear-rings 
might be thus called from being made in such 
a manner as.on the motion of the head to yield 
a low-tinkling sound.- 


= pe 


I. Zo hide, involve, inwrap, wrap up or over. 
oce. 1 K. xix. 13. 1 Sam. xxi. 9. Isa. xxy. 7. 
wba in covert, covertly, secretly. occ. Ruth iii. 
7. 1 Sam. xviii. 22. xxiv. 5. Asa N. wi a 

~ covering. occ. Isa, xxv. 7. 





+ * Thave likewise heard a gentleman of veracity, who 
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sa N. mas. plur. pswm> some female | 


wh 
II. Asa N. mas. plur, in reg. “o> conjuring 
secrets or trichs, sleights, prestigiz. oce.. Exod. 
vii. 22. viii. 7, 18; in the two former of which 
passages Aquila renders it ngzuasms sly tricks, 
and Symmachus aasxgupwy secrets. Comp. un- 
der om) II. 


III. Asa N. v5 akind of gum. The LX 


and Vulg. render it stacte, which is the pur- 
est hind of myrrh, distilling from the tree of 
its own accord: but this is expressed by a dif- 
ferent word, 5, which see. And the most 
probable interpretation of the N. »5 seems to 
be that of Junius and De Dieu, who take it 


to mean ladanum or labdanum, which, “is a ᾿ 


balsam or gum oozing out of the leaves of the 
_cistus tree, which is common in Cyprus, and 
some parts of Arabia. Dioscorides saith it is 
pulled off the beards of goats,* who feeding 


_ upon those leaves, the viscous juice by degrees 


gathers and hardens into little lumps upon the 
hair. Mons. Tournefort, in his Voyage to 
the Levant, describes the method of gathering 
this gum, in Candia. He says, “ it is brushed 
off the shrub, in a ealm day, by a sort of whip, 
to which it adheres ; and-after it is scraped off 
the straps, it is made into cakes of different 
sizes.” Dr Quincy’s Dispensatory. The above 
account is sufficient to show that this gum 
might with great propriety be called. by the 
Hebrew name wu (q., d. the inwrapper) from 
its viseidity and stickiness. occ. Gen. XXXVii. 
25. xliii. 11. The Greek name aydavoy or λάδα-- 
νον, and the Latin one ladanum, seem deriva- 
tives from ». 


Hence perhaps Latin lethum, and old Eng. - 


lethe, death. 


IV. To this root may perhaps be best referred 


the N. οἱ, which oce. Jer. xliii. 9, and by 
the context denotes a hiding place, a vault, or 
something of that kind. So the Hexaplar ver- 
sions, except the LX X, render it by xgupm, 
and the Vulg. by ecrypta; both of which 
words are from xguarw to hide. 


nod (eer 
Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but in Arabic 


signifies, to adhere, or stick close to the ground. 
As a N. fem. mxvud a species of poisonous li- 
zard called in Arabic wachra, and remarkable 
for adhering closely to the ground. Thus Bo- 
chart, vol. ii. 1074, where see more. Once, 
Ley. xi. 30.. The L. XX render it καλαβωτής, 
and Vulg. stellio, a newt, which may confirm 
the interpretation here given. — 
wo i wee 
I. In Kal, to whet, sharpen, or set an edge ona 
tool or instrument of metal. occ. 1 Sam. xiii. 
20. Ps. vii. 13, lii. 4. So Gen. iv. 22; Tubal- 
Cain, the seventh from Adam in the line of 


*y 


Cain, was Sima) ΠΌΤ won Ὁ9 ΦῸΣΝ awhetter ᾿ς 
or sharpener of every instrument-of copper and Ὁ 


tron (so Montanus, acuentem omne artificium’ 
eris et ferri).. This account implies great 
skill in metallurgy. For though we should 


resided. many years on the coast of Coromandel, , with Mons. Goguet suppose that Ὁ Le > oa 
that he ‘himself saw an Indian by the sound of i elet 


of his 
bring out avery dangerous serpent who had hid himself 
Ina den. ss 
«ἢ ᾿ Νὴ also Complete System of Geography, vol. ii. p. 





* Comp. Herodotus, lib. iii. cap. 112, edit. Gale; and © 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xii. cap. 17. eh 2 
+ Comp. Boerhaave’s Chemistry by Shaw, vol, i. p. 12, 


and Notes. 
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om be found in a pure unmixed state, yet 
_ still the discovering and fusing and forging of 
tron, and the setting of an edge on copper, 80 as 
to make it fit for a tool or instrument (which 
the modern artist finds it very difficult to do) 
οἰ shows that Tubal-Cain had great knowledge 
in his art. But for farther satisfaction on the 
subject of ancient metallurgy I with great 
* pleasure refer the curious reader to the learn- 
ed, sensible, and entertaining account given 
~ by Mons. Goguet, in his Origin of Laws, &c. 
ἐς vol. i. book ii. ch. xiy. p. 140; &e. edit. 
- Edinburgh, 8vo.* ~ 
11. In a figurative sense applied to the eyes, to 
‘sharpen them, make them look sharp and glis- 
- tening, as with anger. occ. Job xvi. 9. 


32> | 

I. To take, as a city or town, in war. Deut. ii. 
34, & al..freq. Comp. Jud. vii. 24. 

If. 70 take, by lots. Josh. vii. 14. Comp. 1 
Sam. xiv. 41, 42. ; 

III. Zo take, or catch, as in a pit, snaring-net, 
or the like. Isa. xXiy, 18. Jer. v. 26. xviii. 22. 
1. 24. Asa N. fem. in reg. ΓΞ a trap, a 
gin. oce. Job xviii. 10. : 

IV. To take, or catch, as a wild beast doth his 
“prey. Amos iii-- 4. 

ΟΥ͂, In Hith. to catch, or take hold on each other, 

as the scales of the leviathan, Job xli. 9 or 

17 ;—as the superficial parts of water in freez-~ 

ng Job xxxvili. 30. Comp. Ecclus xliii. 20. 


Oecurs not as a verb, but the idea is evidently, 
to wind, to turn, or move round, or out of a 
rectilinear ‘course. 

I. As a N. mas. plur. od1d winding-stairs. 
So the LXX tamrn, and Vulg. cochleam. 
oce. 1 K. yi. 8... - 

II. As nouns, δ. and it5*, the night, q. ἃ, the 
deviatriz. freq. occ. It seems properly to de- 
note the dark condensed air on ‘the back part 
of the earth, which was and: is the principal 
cause of its continual deviation from a rectili- 

τς near to a circular course. 

We are informed by Mgses, Gen. i. 3, Then 

- God said, let light be, and light was. Ver. 4, 
And God: saw the light, that (it was) good 

(proper to: perform the important offices in- 
tended for it), and God divided between the 
light and between the darkness (reciprocally 

- changed ‘the conditions of the celestial fluid by 

his own immeédiate power, as the sun and moon 
afterwards mechanically did, and still do, ver. 

- 18.) Ver. 5, And God called the light day 

(Ay the bustler), and the darkness called he 
night (75°) : and there was-evening and there 

_ was morning, one (the first) day... From the 

, Ὁ eyening being mentioned first, 1t is apparent 
that the first push or action of the Spirit, when 

_ God divided between the light and between the 
darkness, was on the evening or western + side 





~ 


_ * Comp. eet rere et Dies, lin. 149, 150; Annual 

_ Register for 1784, 1785, Antiq. p. 78. 
+ The evenin e of the earth is very properly called 
_. the western, } ».A8 it is ust entering into the dark- 
“ened hemisphere, the sun always rises later to it than it 
lees to themdrning- edge, which is just entering into the 
enti ne, and is therefore called the eastern. 


BB 
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or edge of the earth, or in other words, that 
the earth was impelled or pushed forwurd from 
west to east. But the consequence of the di- 
vision just mentioned must be, that the earth 
would decline from a rectilinear path the mo- 
ment it began to move. For since it is an un- 
varied law of uature (confirmed by every pos- 
sible experiment, and indeed by every breath 
-we draw), that the grosser air constantly tends 
to rush into the finer, and will press against 
any intervening obstacle with a force propor- 
tionable to the different degrees of fineness on 
the one side and on the other ; hence it is evi- 
dent, that the air, being by the interposition 
of the earth made more gross on the back part 
thereof, that on that which was turned towards 
the.centre of light, must, as soon as the light 
began to act, have pressed on the said back 
part with a considerable force, and caused the 
earth to deviate from a right-lined course into 
an intermediate one, between the directions of 
the perpendicular and lateral impulse above 
mentioned; and as the same forces are now 
constantly kept up by the natural and mecha- 
nical action of the celestial fluid, the earth 
must continue to move forward not in a right 
line, but (since the two forces approach to an 
equality) in an orbit nearly circular.*: 
Ill. Asa N. fem. nv>*5 some night-bird, the 
noctua, strix, or screech-owl. occ. Isa. xxxiv. 
14 


IV. As particles s515 and x59. See among 
the pluriliterals. 

xb 2 | | 
Occurs not as a verb, but its radical meaning 
seems nearly the same as that of 55, namely to 
wind, or turn round. So 15 and ν 15, τὸ and 
Na, am and Nom, respectively, are nearly re- 
lated in sense as well as in sound... As a N. 
fem. plur. ΓΝ round loops, so called from 
their form. Exod. xxvi. 4, ὃ, & al.. The LX X 
render it by ayxvaws, which from eyxvdos, 
curve, bending, expresses a similar idea. 


ἼΩ 

I. In general in Kal, to accustom or habituate, 
to be accustomed or habituated.-oce. Jer. ii¢24. 
So Vulg. assuetus. But see under >» III. 

11. In Kal, to learn; like the English word 
learn, it is used both in the sense of learning 
oneself, and of teaching others. Deut. iv. 5, 10. 
Jer, xii. 16, & al. freq. As a particip. Hiph. » 
teaching. Deut. iv. 1. 2 Sam. xxii. 35.—Huph. | 
taught. 1 Chron. xxy. 7, & al. As a partici- 
ple in Kal and Huph. it is particularly applied 
to the beeve kind as accustomed or broken to 
the yoke. occ. Jer. xxxi. 18. Hos. x.;ll. As 
a N. το one taught, a disciple, scholar. 
oce. 1 Chron. xxv, 8. 

III. As a N. τ α goad, by which beeves 
are habituated or broken. to the plough, and 
managed. Aquila renders it ideally διδακτηρι, 
oce. Jud. iii, 31; where Shamgar—slew o 


οἷ 





cs 
* For afarther account of the scriptural principles of _ 
hilosophy in relation to the earth’s motion, see Catcott’s 
seem et Veteris Philosophiz. Principia; Spearman’s In- 
quiry after Philosophy and Theology, ch. ii,; and Cat- 
cott, the son, on Creation,. 48—52, 
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the Philistines 600 men with an ox-goad: and 
Maundrell in his Journey, &c. at April 15, 
informs us, that an oz-goad which he had 
seen them still use in that part of the world, 
was of such a make and strength as to be a 
formidable weapon. And from Homer, II. 
vi. line 130, &e. it should seem that the oz- 
goads used in his time and country were of a 
similar kind; since he there describes the vo- 
taries of Bacchus as pursued and slain by Ly- 
curgus with an ox-goad, Stivopevos βουσλήγι. 
See Bochart, vol. ii. 385. 


I. In Kaland Hiph. (dropping the formative 7) 
to stay, abide, remain. See Ruth i. 16. Job 
XVii. 2. xix.’ 4. xxix. 19. xli. 13 or 22. Ps. 
xxy. 13. xlix. 13. Prov. xv. 31. Isa. 1. 21. 
Zech. vy. 4. In Hiph. ¢o cause to lodge. Job 
xxiv. 7. ‘‘ It is by no means confined to the 
night, as if it were to stay or lodge a night, or 
in the night only,” Bate; unless this circum- 
stance is either expressed, as Gen. xxxii. 13, 
21. Num. xxii. 8.—or implied in the context, 
as Gen. xix. 2. xxiv. 54. xxviii. 1]. xxxi. 54 
Exod. xxiii. 18. xxxiy. 25. Jer. xiv. 8. But 
since this verb 15 is often applied to the night, 
hence may with great probability be derived 
the Lat. luna the moon ; whence Eng. lunar, 
lunation, lunacy, lunatic, sublunary. Asa N. 
yon a place to lodge or stay in. 2 K. xix. 23. 
Josh. iv. 8; particularly, a place where tra- 
vellers used to stop and lodge. It is rendered 
an inn. But these places were very different 
from the present inns among us, and, no doubt, 
rather resembled the connacs, khanes, or cara- 
vanseras, which, to this day, in the eastern 
countries rarely afford any other accommoda- 
tion than bare walls (and sometimes not even 
them) and a wretched lodging. Travellers 
therefore in these countries are obliged to take 
their bedding, wine, oil, and other provisions 
with them. occ. Gen. xlii. 27. ΧΙ. 21. Exod. 
iv. 24. Jer. ix. 2. comp. Gen. xly. 23. Luke 
x. 34.* Asa N. fem. pyibm a lodge, hovel, 
shed. oce. Isa. i. 8. xxiv. 20. On the former 
passage we may observe, that in the East they 
still have in their unenclosed cultivated spots, 
lodges or booths, which Sir John Chardin de- 
seribes as ‘‘ places defended from the sun by 
sods, straw, and leaves, made for watching the 
fruits of those places, such as cucumbers, me- 
lons, grapes, when they begin to ripen ; under 
which also they sell the produce of such gar- 
dens.” Thus Harmer, Observations, vol. i. p. 
454; who judiciously adds, that “as it was so 
easy to get over some of their fences (namely 
weet as consisted of unarmed plants), such 
watch-houses might be very requisite (even) in 
such gardens as had hedges.”’"— Comp. Shaw’s 
Trayels, p. 138; Niebuhr’s Descript. de 

l Arabie, p. 139. 

II. In Kal and Hiph. to dwell or harp (as we 
say) upon a subject with discontent and mur- 
murs, to grumble, Fr. gronder. Exod. xv. 24. 





* See Preface to Shaw’s Travels, edit. p. 9, 11, 14, and 
Notes: Maundrell’s Journey, p. 1, 2; and Volney, 
Voyage, tom. ii. p, 384. ᾿ 
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Ὁ 
xvi. 2. Num. xiv. 29. As ἃ N. fem. plur. 
ΤΣ, msdn, and in reg. sn35n repeated mur- 
murs, or murmuring repetitions, grumblings. 
Exod. xvi. 7, 12. Num. xiv. 27, & al. 

325 In Hith. to lodge oneself, to take one’s abode 
or resting place. occ. Job xxxix. 28, Psal. xci.1. 


y> | 
I. To lick up, absorb, swallow down. occ. 
Obad. ver. 16. Used figuratively, occ. Proy. 
xx. 25. In a passive sense, to be swallowed 
up. occ. Job vi. 3; where Targ. podbnwn 
fail. Asa N.y, or, according to seventeen 
of Dr Kennicott’s codices, y15 the throat, the 
gullet, q. d. the swallow. occ. Proy. xxiii. 2. 
11. As Ns. poin, fem. τυ, a worm. The 
learned Bochart and others deduce these nouns 
from y>.to swallow, on account of the rapa- 
ciousness and voracity of these little reptiles 
(see Deut. xxviii. 39.) ; but it seems more 
proper to place these words under yn, which 
therefore see. 

Der. Latin lingo, whence linctus. Also Latin 
lingua the tongue, whence French langue, lan- 
guage, and Eng. language ; also Eng. linguist, 
sublingual. 


ay> 

In Hiph. to deride, sneer. So the LXX μυλ- 
σηρίξοντες, and Vulg. subsannabant. Once, 2 

hron. xxxvi. 16. The Chaldee Targums 

often use the word in the same sense. 

Hence plainly the Greek awn contumely, deri- 
sion, and its derivatives, and perhaps Eng. to 
laugh, &c. But comp. under ay). 


ay 
In Kal and Hiph. to mock, deride, sneer, scorn. 
It is a word of gesture, and is put either abso- 
lutely, as Job xi. 3. xxi. 3; or construed with 
5, 2 or ὃν prefixed to the noun or pronoun fol-. 
lowing. See 2 K. xix. 21. 2 Chron. xxx. 10. 
Neh, iy. 1. In Prov. xxx. 17, it is spoken of 
the eye, by which every one knows that scorn 
or contempt is often signified. But more par- 
primes “« contempt is expressed by raising one 
side of the upper lip, so as to discover the 
teeth, whilst the other side has a movement 
like that of laughter: the eye, on that side 
where the teeth appear, is half shut, whilst the 
other remains open; however both the pupils 
are depressed.”* As aN. yoy scorn, derision, 
scoffing. Job xxxiv. 7. Ps. Ixxix. 4, & al. In 
Ps. xxxv. 16, nym seems to be a N. from ay 
(the 5 being dropped, as in npn 2 Chron. xix. 
7, andinninpn Neh. x. 32, both of them 
nouns from mp to take), and to this purpose 
the LX X render myn say in the Ps. by εξε- 
μυκσηρισῶν [LUKTNGIT LOY, literally, they sneered a 
sneering, and Vulg. by subsannaverunt subsan- 
natione. As a participle in Niph. or a parti- 
cipial noun. occ. Isa. xxxiii. 19, pwd ayo ri- 
diculous (Eng. margin) in tongue or language, 
as speaking what was to the Jews mere unin- 
telligible ridiculous jargon. So mw say) ri- 
diculousness of lip, i. 6. ridiculous lips. occ. 





* New and Complete Dictionary of Arts, article 
Passions in painting. 
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Isa. xxviii. 11. And thus, when God did on 
another occasion speak to the Jews and pro- 
selytes of all nations by men of other tongues 
and other lips aga 1 Cor. xiv. 21.) some 
χιλευαζοντες mocking said these men are full of 
new wine. Acts ii. 13. Comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 23. 
Der. Gothic dlahgan, Eng. laugh. 


ww) | 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but as a noun has 
been supposed to signify barbarous, i. e. using 
a barbarous or foreign language or pronuncia- 
tion. So Targum sxnana. LXX βαρβαρῳ 
and Vulg. barbaro. But the word seems 
rathef (according to Mr Bate in Crit. Heb. 
and in his appendix to the Enquiry into the 
Similitudes, p. 281, &c.) to be a compound of 
_ the particle 5 of (as Ὁ is often used, see Nol- 
- dius’s Particles, under 5, 44.) and ty violence, 
and so to refer to the violence of the Egyp- 
tians towards the Israelites, or the barbarity 
of their behaviour, which was more to the 
Psalmist’s purpose than the barbarity of their 
language ; even supposing the reality of the 
latter in the time of Moses. Once, Ps. exiv. 1. 


To swallow down eagerly, or at once, to gulp. 
It occurs not in Kal, but in Hiph. Once, 
Gen. xxv. 30, ssu‘ydit Let me swallow down ; 
which seems well to express Esau’s hunger 
and greediness. 

Der. (y being transposed) to glut, whence 
glutton, &c. 


> 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic sig- 
nifies to reject, detest, ““ Abegit, procul abesse 
jussit.” Castell. Hence as a N. fem. may) 
wormwood, so called because animals reject or 
refuse to eat it on account of its extreme bit- 
terness, Deut. xxix. 18, a root bearing—noyd 
wormwood. (Comp. Heb. xii. 15.) But in 
this as in all the other texts of the Old Tes- 
tament, it is used in a figurative sense either 
for what; is offensive, odious, as Amos v. 7. 
vi. 12;—or for bitter affliction, Prov. v. 4. 
Jer. ix. 15, xxiii. 15. Lam. iii. 15, 19. 

The above cited are all the passages of scrip- 
ture where the word occurs. The LXX 
generally render it by words expressive of its 
figurative sense, but the Vulg. most usually 
by absinthium wormwood, and so Aquila, 
Proy. v. 4, by «ψινθιον. See Martinii Lex. 
Etymolog. in Absinthium. 

Der. A loon, scoundrel. Qu? 


es ΓΈ ΝΝ 
Occurs not as ἃ V. but no doubt the idea of 
_ the Hebrew word, as of the Greek aaurw, 
λαμπας -ad0s, Anurrnc, λαμπέεταω, derived 
_ from it, is to shine, or the like. And observe 
. that w is inserted, as usual before σ', not only 
in these Greek derivatives, but likewise n in 
the Chaldee 5m, and Syriac xt a lamp ; 
the former of which words is in Jonathan 
Ben Uziel’s Targ. on Exod. xx. 2, 3, applied 
like the Heb. "το in Gen. xv. 17. Exod. 
xx. 18. As a N. ‘155, plur. ovmpd, ont), 
and op, a burning torch or firebrand.* Jud. 





*‘ Καὶ Comp. Harmer’s Observations, vol., iv. p. 429, 
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vii. 16, 20. xv. 4, 5. Job xii. 5. Isa. lxii, 1. 
Zech. xii. 6, wx tpd> like a torch of fire or 
firebrand in a sheaf: But wx 5 Gen. xv. 
17,.means a flame or cone of fire in the midst 
of the smoky cloud, the emblem of the divine 
presence, as at Sinai, Exod. xix 18. So 
ots Exod. xx. 18, are the flames or flashes 
of fire. Comp. Ezek. i. 13. Dan. x. 6. 
Nah. ii. 5. Job xli. 11, or 19. 
The above-cited are all the passages wherein 
the word occurs as an appellative noun. 
Der. Greek and Lat. lampas. Eng. lamp. 
Also Lat. limpidus; whence Eng. limpid, 
limpidness. 


ΠΕΣ 

To incline, turn aside, decline. It is used both 
transitively and intransitively. occ. Jud. xvi. 
29. Ruth iii. 8. Job vi. 18. 

Der. Greek aagos (Hesych.) Latin levus, 
English deft (hand.) Qu? lappet. Qu? 


The Hexaplar versions very frequently render 
the verb and nouns under this root by χλευαζω 
to mock, deride, and its compound and deriva- 
tives sxyAcvalw, χλευασσης, xAtvacwos. See 
Montfaucon’s Heb. and Greek Lexicons at 
the end of his Hexapla. 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to deride, scoff, scorn. 
Prov. iii. 34. ix. 12. Ps. exix. 51, & al.. As 
Ns. y> a scoffer, scorner. Ps. i. 1, & al. freq. 
yd scorn, a scorning, Prov. i. 22. xxix. 8. 
Isa. xxviii. 14, nym meso ἃ scoffing of, or 
in, parables, “a taunting proverb.” (Eng. 
Transl.) Hab. ii. 6. But Qu? and see under 
yon IV. Job xvi. 20, syn “Ὁ is by some 
rendered, my friends mock (are mocking) me, 
so Schultens, “ illusores mez, sodales met ;” it 
may however perhaps be best to refer this 
text to the root ybm, which see. But the 
reader will consider and judge for himself. 

II. As a N. yom an advocate. See under 
yon II. 


yz In Hith. ¢o scoff or mock repeatedly or 


continually. occ. Isa. xxvili. 22, ** Give your- 
selves up to scoffing no more.” Bp. Lowth. 
Asa N. mas. plur. o’xy5 great scorners, those 
who scoff repeatedly or continually. occ. Hos. 
vii. 5. r 

7x5 Chald. 

Occurs not as a VY. but as a participial N. 
sum a house-steward or butler. occ. Dan. i. 
11, 16. Some interpret the word as a proper 
name, Melzar; but as the 7 is prefixed, it 
seems rather to be an appellative. 
p> 
I. To lick or lap with the tongue, as a dog doth 
water or blood. occ. Jud. vii. 5. 1 K. xxi. 
19. xxii. 38. 

II. Asa N. p>: a species of insect, so called 
perhaps from its licking, as it were, and de- 
stroying vegetables. - From Ps. cy. 34, com- 
pared with Exod. x. 4, it should seem to be 
a kind of pra4x or locust : but in Joel i. 4. ii. 
25, it is expressly distinguished from the 7a4x, 
and in the former text described as ravaging 
after it. Nah. ili. 16, however, proves that 
after having ravaged (and cast its slough) it 


mpd 


takes wing. And the characters mentioned 
in Joel and Nahum. agree with the chafer or 
may-bug, βρουχος, as the LXX render it in 
five passages out of eight wherein it occurs. 
So Vulg. throughout bruchus the chafer. 
Accordingly Michaelis * thinks pb» means the 
chafer, particularly in its vermicular state, 
when it is much more destructive to plants, 
namely, by gnawing, eating, and cankering 
their roots, than after it has taken wing. Yet 
he does not exclude it from signifying the 
winged chafer, especially in Nah. iii. 16. Jer. 
li. 27. If σι (which see) means the winged 
chafer, p>» as denoting the worm from which 
it springs, is very properly placed before it in 
the two texts of Joel above cited. Michaelis, 
however, objects to Bochart’s derivation of 
p>» from pp> licking, and rather refers it to 
Arabic p>* white, as the chafer-worms in fact 
are + (and even the winged chafers are sprinkled 
with a whitish dust which easily comes off,) 
or to Arab. pd» to hasten. 

pp? In Kal and Hiph. to lick or lap again 
and again. occ. Jud. vii. 6, 7. 1 K. xxi. 19. 

Der. To lick (comp. under qm.) Old Lat. 
lic water or liquor.in general, whence ligueo, 
liquor, liquidus, and Eng. liquor, liquid. 

mp? 

This root often drops its initial 5. It is a very 
general word, and signifies, to take, receive, 
accept, in almost any manner, and has even 
some applications which seem to extend be- 
yond the common use of those English words ; 
as, for instance, with the particles Ὁ and xb 
following, fo procure, get. Prov. ix. 7. xxii. 
25. To bring. Gen. xlviii. 9. 1 K. iii. 24. 
2 K. ii. 20. Comp. Gen. xv. 9. xviii. 5. Ps. 
Ixviii. 19. Ezek. xvii. 5. Hos. xiv. 3. To send 
Yor. 1 Sam. xvii. 31. To employ, use. Jer. 
xxiii. 31. Zo buy, or purchase. Prov. xxxi. 16. 
So LXX ἐπρίατο, and Vulg. emit. To take a 
woman, marry. Num. xxii. 1. To carry or 
hurry away. Job xy. 12. To attract, win or 
gain by speech or persuasion. Proy. xi. 30. 
Hence as a N. mp) taking, persuasive speech, 
or doctrine, .persuasiveness. See Deut. xxxii. 
2. Job xi. 4. Prov. i. 5. vii. 21. xvi. 21, 23. 
Also as a V. in Kal, to be taken or taken 
away or off. Gen. ii. 23. iii. 19, 23. Isa. 
1, 5. liii. 8, & al. In Hith. to cateh or infold 
itself, like fire confined in an oven; but this 
cannot be for any time in the open air with- 
out a miracle. occ. Exod. ix. 24. Ezek. i. 4. 

_ Asa N. mp>n somewhat taken, capture, prey. 
Num. xxxi. 11. Isa. xlix. 24, & al. Asa N. 
mas. plur. oymp'1 tongs, so called from. taking 
hold. Forcipes, which Latin word is in like 
manner from the old formus hot, and capio to 
take hold. Exod. xxy. 38. 1 K. vii. 49. As 
a N. mas. plur. in reg. smp>m the jaws 
which take hold on food. occ. Ps. xxii. 16. 
So Vulg. faucibus. 

As Ns. dropping the 5, mp a prison, which 
takesand detains men. So the French and 





ε Egopel de Questions, p. 64; Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. 
t Comp. Brookes’ Nat. Hist. vol. ἵν, p. 23, 24. 
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English prison is from the French V. prendre 
to take. occ. Isa. lxi, 1. (But comp. under 
ΤΡ.) mpn α taking or receiving. occ. 2 
Chron. xix. 7. Fem. plur. minpn things to be 
received for use, wares, merchandise. occ. Neh. 

x. 8]. 

Der. Greek λήχω, auyxavw to take by lot. 
Eng. luck. Greek λάκκος, Lat. lacus, Eng. 
a lake, a receptacle of water. Lat. locus a 
place, whence Eng. local, locality, &e. Latin 
laqueus a snare, whence French lags, and 
Eng. illaqueate, illaqueation. Lat. lacto to 
allure, whence allicio, elicio, and Eng. elicite. 
A lock for a door. Qu? From infin. nnp, 
perhaps Eng. ἐο catch. 
top> 
I. To pick, pick up, or gather, as stones from 
the earth. Gen. xxxi. 46.—the manna. Exod. 
xxi. 4.—herbs, plants, or flowers. 2 K. iy. 
39. Cant. vi. 2.—an arrow. 1 Sam. xx. 38. 
In Hiph. to pick up, as wood. occ. Jer. vii. 
18.—as meat or crumbs under a table. occ. 
Jud. i. 7, Asa N. wip α scrip or satchel 
into which things are gathered. occ. 1 Sam. 
xvii. 40. 

II. 70 pick up, glean, as stalks of corn. Ley. 
xix. 9. (comp. ver. 10.) Ruth ii. 2,3, & al. 
As aN. wp α gleaniny. occ. Ley. xix, 9. 
In Hiph. to glean. occ. Isa. xvii. 5. 

III. 70 pick up, gather, as money in small dis- 
tinct sums. occ. Gen. xlvii. 14. In Niph. to 
be picked up one by one, as men. oce. Isa. 
xxvii. 12. In Hith. to be picked up or gather 
themselves together, one after another, as men. 
oce. Jud. xi. 3. 

Der. Latin lego, lectum, to gather, whence the 
compound colligo,-lectum, and Eng. collect, col- 
lection. 

wp> | 
I. 70 crop or cut off; so to gather, as fruits. 
oce. Job xxiv. 6, They (the poor distressed 
persons mentioned ver. 4, 5.) crop the vine- 
yard, i. 6. gather the vintage of the oppressor. 
Targ. ino>s they eut off or crop. Vulg. vinde- 
miant they gather. ‘The paraphrase of the 
L.XX is here remarkable, and gives the gen- 
eral sense of the passage : The poor labour in 
the vineyards of the wicked, apicbs καὶ ἀσιτι, 
without wages and without food. 

II. Asa N. wp a crop of grass, i. 6. what is 
cropped or eaten off by cattle. occ. Amos vii. 
1, twice. Comp. under a3 III. and the 
authors there cited. ~ 

111. Asa N. wip>n the harvest rain, i. 6. the 
rain which plumps up and prepares the corn 
for cutting or gathering. These rains in Judea 
and the neighbouring countries * “ fall some- 
times in the beginning, sometimes towards the 
a9 of April.” (O. 5.) Deut. xi. 14, & al. 
req. 

Der. Latin locusta, and English locust, from 
their cropping the fruits of the earth. See 
sig ex. Etymol. in Locusta. 


Ὧ 
I. Τὸ knead, as dough. Gen. xviii. 6. 1 Sam. 
Xxviil. 24, & al. 





* Dr Shaw’s Trayels, p. 335, 2d edit, 


Ww 


11. Asa N. wd a lion. oce. Job iv. 11. Prov. 
xxx. 30. Isa. xxx. 6. The Rabbins will have 
it to signify an old decrepit lion ; but, as Bo- 
chart, vol. iii. 720, 721, has well proved, this 
is inconsistent with the import of Job iv. 11, 
and of Proy. xxx. 30; to which I think we 
may add the only remaining passage wherein 
the word occurs, namely Isa. xxx. 6. The 
learned writer just cited observes, that both 
Aristotle and Pliny distinguish two kinds of 
lions, the one of a compact shape and curled 
mane, the other of a longer shape, and straighter 
mane: the latter of these, say they, is the 
more fierce and courageous, and this Bochart 

_ conjectures to be the species called in Hebrew 
1. I see no necessity, however, to have 
recourse with him to the Arabic language 
to explain the word. w*y seems a very 
proper Hebrew name for a fierce kind of lion, 
from his trampling upon, and as it were 
kneading, his prey with his paws. Comp. Mic. 
γ. 7, or 8. And to illustrate Proy. xxx, 29, 
30, see Isa. xxxi. 4; Homer, 1]. xii. lin. 299, 
χα, ; or lin. 357 of Pope’s translation; to 
which may be added part of Dr Brookes’ de- 
scription; Nat. Hist. vol. i. p. 178. The lion 
*¢ has lively sparkling eyes, with dreadful paws, 
and his steady pace cannot but excite the atten- 
tion of the beholder ; plainly showing that he 
is the king of quadrupeds.” 
Hence the Greek 23, by which Aquila renders 
the Heb. ws Job iv. 11, and which Homer 
uses for a lion, Il. xi. lin. 239. Il. xv. lin. 275, 

al. 

III. Asa N. yw), and sometimes in reg. yw, 
1, The tongue of man or animals, from its 
kneading the food in chewing; but see the 
root jw. Exod. iv. 10. xi. 7. 

2. Tongue, language. Gen. x. 5. Deut. xxviii. 
49, 


3. A bay or arm of the sea, from its form, 
Rove xy. 2, Sac ‘5 ji 
3 iece of gold resembling a tongue, whic 
the Frengh ἊΝ un lingot dor, a Tittle tongue 
of gold ; and we, corruptly from them, an ingot 

of gold. Josh. vii. 21, 24. 

5. A tongue or flame of fire. Isa. v. 24; where 
see Bp. Lowth’s note; and comp. Acts ii. 
3. Hence, 
1V. yw is once used as a V. to accuse, speak 
against, q. d. to betongue. Proy. xxx. 10; and 
once as a participle Hiph. in the same sense; 
Ps. ci. 5; where the LXX render it by 
Rae ae speaking against. Comp. under 
yw 
“Ὁ 
Occurs not as ἃ verb, but the idea is, to be wet, 
moist, liquid. Asa N. sw moisture. So the 
Chaldee Targum saw. oce. Ps. xxxii. 4. 

_ Also moist, liquid; and so when spoken of 
oil, fresh. occ. Num. xi. 8. 

Jw? 

As a N. fem. mow and in reg. now a cham- 
ber, room. Neh. xiii. 5. 2 K. xxxiii, 11, & al. 
freq. The word occurs not as a V. in He- 

brew, nor, so far as I can find, in the dialec- 
tical languages, and the ideal meaning is un- 
certain ; but hence the Greek λεσχη, which, 
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as Vulcanius, om Callimachus, hath observed, 
properly signifies an open place, where philo- 
sophers meet to discourse, &c. See Cocceius, 
and Herodotus’ Life of Homer, cap. 12, and 
15; and Casaubon’s and Duport’s Notes on 
Αδολεσχίια in Theophrast. Eth. Char. cap. 3. 


pw 

Asa N. a hind of precious stone, a ligure. So 
the LX Χ aryueiov, and Vulg. ligurius. “ Theo- 
phrastus and Pliny describe the ligurius to be 
a stone like a carbuncle, of a brightness spark- 
ling like fire.” Calmet. occ, Exod. xxviii. 
19. xxxix. 12. 

yw 

Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but the Syriac 
(in Aph.) qwx is to turn about, twist, contort, 
** torsit, contorsit,” Castell. Hence, perhaps, 
as a N. yw the tongue, &c. which is so formed 
and furnished with muscles, as to be capable 
of the greatest variety of contortions and flex- 
ures of any member of the body. Hence asa 
verb jw) to speak against, q. ἃ. to betongue. 
Proy. xxx. 10. 

I have above placed yw5 as a derivative under. 
w> (which see), and am dubious whether it 
should be considered as a radical or a derived 
word ; but must just observe, that I find no 
other instance of a verb made from a noun, 
which is formed with a servile 1, as the verb 
ἡ must be, if the N. yw) or yw be deduced 
from w ; but supposing 1 in yw radical, there 
are many examples of verbs made in a similar 
akg from nouns, as ΠΤ» yp, mT KNW, 

6. 

mm) | 

Occurs not as'a V. but hence asa N. ΣΤ 
a wardrobe, a vestry. Once, 2 K. x. 22; 
where Vulg. vestes the vestments, but Targ. 
x“ np the chests ; for clothes namely. Comp. 
Zeph. i. 8, where see Lowth’s note. 


3nd 

Asa N. A measure of capacity containing half 
a homer or cor. So several of the Hexaplar 
versions ‘pixegev, and Vulg. dimidio- coro. 
Once, Hos. iii. 2. 


yn? : 

To break in pieces, to comminute. oce. in Niph. 
Job iv. 10, The teeth of the young lion \yn> are 
broken. So the Vulg. contriti sunt. syn> is 
here, according to the general opinion, put for 
synd>, the Ὁ being dropped, as it often is in the 
defiexions of mp5 and in myn from ay. 
Hence, as a N. fem. plur. mipndn the grinders, 
i. 6. the large flat teeth which comminute the 
food. So LXX μυλας, and Vulg. molas. 
occ. Ps. lviii. 7, 


PLURILITERALS in >. 

yn 

As aN. the leviathan, from "12 coupled, and yn 
a large serpent. See under ran. ynsn> is sy- 
nonymous with wr a serpent, and with yon 
Isa, xxvii. 1. comp. Psal. Ixxiy. 13, 14; and 
yon is used not only for @ dragon or large 
serpent, and for a whale or aquatic monster, 





but in Isa, xxvii. 1. 11, 9, seems particularly to 


yn 


refer to the crocodile. Comp. Ezek. xxix. 3. 
xxxii. 2. So 3 

I. Asa Ν. yn the crocodile, a large amphibi- 
ous serpent-like animal, growing to the length 
of twenty or twenty-five feet, and even much 
more.* : 

For a more particular description of the croco- 
dile, see Job chap. xl. and xli. and Bochart’s 
excellent Comment. on them, vol. iii. 769, & 
seq. occ. Job iii. 8. xl. 20. or xli. 1. Psal. 
xxiv. 14. Isa. xxvii. 1. 

Job iii. 8, Let them execrate it, who curse the 
(natal) day (comp. ver. 1.) of those who are 
about to, or who shall, (luX X ὁ μελλων) rouse 
the leviathan ; which was almost sure to be 
attended with immediate and horrid destruc- 
tion.+ See Job xli. 8—10; and Scott’s Notes 
on Job iii. 8.} 

In Ps. lxxiv. 14, jn is used allegorically. for 
the Egyptians (comp. Isa. li. 9. Ezek. xxix. 





~ * © Captain Norden saw, in the Upper Egypt, twenty 

crocodiles extended on banks of sand in the Nile. They 

were, he says, of different sizes, namely, from fifteen to 

Sify feet.’ Travels, p. 61, 8vo. Scott’s sub-note, s, to 
ob xii. 31. 

; The crocodile, says Hasselquist, Voyages, p. 216, does 
inexpressible mischief to the people of Upper > 
often killing and Serousing ears, who come to the 
river to fetch water, and children playing on the shore 
or swimming in the river. In the stomach of one 
sected before the English consul, Mr Barton, they found 
the bones of the legs and arms of a woman, with the 
rings which they wear in mite for ornaments. Lucas, 
Voyage de Syrie, tom. i. p. 83, describes a horrid_accident 
of this kind. Being at a house of an Arab shek, in com- 
pany with a Turkish Cadi, at Girge in Upper t, he 
was carried to see a crocodile’s skin, the length of which 
was between twenty-four and twenty-five (French) feet; 
and the Turk gave him the following account of the 
monster to whom it belonged. “‘ This crocodile,” said he, 
*< used every year to make travage for three weeks 
or a month, and he then disappeared till the following 
year. One cannot recount how many oxen, cows, 
camels, horses, asses, dogs, sheep, men, women, and 
children he had devoured. The people had several times 

‘pursued, without being able to e him. is very 
ear the women belonging to the Shek went one day to 
fetch water from the river, a little before sun-set, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country. Among these 
women was a beautiful female slave, whom the Shek 
loved more than all the rest. _This young person seei 
ΡΩΝ where she bese draw water oor: Ae 
er companions, wentabout thirty paces er up the 
river. As she was stooping, the crocodile sprung upon 
her, carried her to the bottom of the Nile and devoured 
her.” Comp. Harmer’s Observations, vol. iv. p. 283. 

+ The crocodile frequents the and rivers of this 
pain (Batavia), and is a most voracious animal. It 
certainly is an object of fear, and by no very uncommon 
transition of sentiment, gradually becomes an object of 
veneration; and offe are made to it, as to a Deity. 
When a Javanese feels himself diseased, he will sometimes 
build a kind of eoop, and fill it with such eatables as he 
thinks most agreeable to the crocodiles. He places the 
coop upon the bank of the river or canal, in the perfect 
confidence that by the means of such offerings, he will 
get rid of his complaints ; and persuaded that if any per- 
son could prove so wicked as to take away those viands, 
such person would draw upon himself the malady for 
the cure of which the offering was made. The worship 
of the crocodiles is indeed a folly among men of an an- 
pr ot! as vere in t μὰ Ρ τί of his prestegha 

1 terpe, expressly says, tha’ among some 0. 

ric tian tribes the crocodiles are sacre » but re- 
garded as enemies among others. The inhabitants in 
the environs of Thebes and the lake Mceris, are firmly 
persuaded of their sanctity; and both these tribes bring 
up and tame a crocodile, ado is ears with ear- 
rings of precious stones and gold, and putting orna- 
men ins about his fore-feet. They also regularly 
ive him victuals, offer victims to him, and treat him 
In the most r manner while living, and when 
dead, embalm and b him in a consecrated coffin.” 
Sir George Staunton’s Embassy to China, vol. i. p. 275. 
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3.) ; and so in Isa. xxvii. 1, for other mighty 
oppressors of God’s church. In Scheuchzer’s 
Physica Sacra, tab. exxxiv. may be seen a 
medal with Julius Czsar’s head on one side, 
and on the reverse a crocodile, with this in- 
scription: aGypTo capTA, EGYPT TAKEN. 
11. A whale, or large fish of the cetaceous kind. 
occ. Ps. civ. 26. ‘This genus are known to 
bring forth their young alive, to suckle them 
with their dugs, (comp. Lam. iv. 3.) to be 
furnished with lungs, and a windpipe, and 
especially to make a loud noise, which, together 
with their enormous size, shows the propriety 
of the name yn». Comp. yn under ;12n. | 
The above cited are all the passages wherein 
yns1> occurs ; and we need not be surprised to 
find the same Hebrew word denote both a 
crocodile and a whale ; for mawn is used in 
like manner for a chameleon and a species of 
fowl. See under ow>. 


xd 


As a particle compounded of 15 if, and x5 not, 
if not, unless, except, nisi. Gen. xiii. 10, & al. 


ar) 

As a particle compounded of 15 if, and "2 de- 
noting defect, failing, from m5 which see, and 
which is used for nothing in Chaldee, Dan. iv. 
32 or 35. And as the particle m5 is of the 
same import as x, so is "212 as Ν 7; if not, 
unless. Gen. xxxi. 42, & al. 


Syn See under Ὁ VI. 6. 


a) 


7 A particle. 

I. It is an abbreviation of ym from stom to dis- 
tribute, &c. a 

1. From, by. Gen. ii. 2. Hos. vii. 4. 

2. Without. Job xxi. 9. Mic. iii. 6. 

3. At, near, toward—of place. Gen. iii. 24. 
Exod. xxxiii. 6. Ruth ii. 14. Jud. vii. 1.—of 
time. Exod. ix. 6. 2 K. xviii. 10. 

4, Before, in the presence of. Num. xxxii. 22. 
Jer. li. 5. : Fea 

5. Against. Jer. iii. 20. Dan. xi. 8. 

6. i concerning, for. Ley. vi. 18. Josh. xxii. 
24. . 


7. From, out of. Gen. ii. 23. xv. 4, & al. freq. 

8. Rather than, more than. Deut. xiv. 2. Jud. 
ii. 19. 

9. Because of, by reason of. Exod. vi. 9, & al. 
freq. 

10. According to. Ezek. vii. 27. 

11, For want of. Jer. x. 14, i. 17. Zeph. iii. 
18. 

12. With a verb infinitive it is negative, from, 
lest, that not. Gen, xxxi. 29, Take heed to thy- 
self, "2112 from speaking, or lest thou speak- 
est, to Jacob. Isa. v. 6. viii. 11. xxxiii. 19, 

After Ὁ in this sense the verb infinitive nn 
to be, is sometimes understood, .the N. only 
being expressed. Thus 1 Sam. xv. 23, 
Ὑ22 Joram And he hath rejected thee from 


ND 


being king. So 1 K. xv. 13. Isa. vii. 8. xvii. 
1. xxv. 2, & al. 

13. This particle sometimes, though rarely, 
admits another » before it, in the senses of 
from, out of; more than. - See Gen. xvii. 6. 1 
Sam. xv. 28. Comp. under το VIII. 

14. With ty unto, or ty) even unto, following, 
it may be rendered, both, as well. Gen. xix. 
11, They struck with blindness 5:72 ty 1 OPN 
from smail even to great, or, both small and 
great. Comp. Deut. xxix. 10. Esth. iii. 13. 
So with 5 following, Gen. ix. 10. 

11. As an abbreviation of "τὴ what? prefixed, 
as in τ what (is) this? Exod. iv. 2; omn 
what they—Ezek. viii. 6; p35 what (is) to 
you? Isa. iii, 15; mdm what weariness. 
Mal. i. 13. 

87 Chald. 

From the Heb. mn, what. Thus xm concern- 
ing what. Ezra vi. 8. The Targum uses xn 
for what? as Jud. ii. 2. viii. 1. 


“IND 
Occurs not as a verb, but the idea evidently 
τ to be strong, copious, vehement, or the 

6. 

I. Asa N. ἸΝῺ strength, ability, faculty. oce. 
Deut. vi. 5. 2 K. xxiii. 25. So the LXX 
render it by δυναμις and wus, the Vulg. by 
fortitudo and virtus. 

II. Asa N. very great, very numerous. See 2 
Chron. xxiv. 24. xxx. 13. 

III. As a particle, very, very much, vehemently. 
Gen. i. 31. iv. 5. 

‘tx repeated makes the meaning very intense ; 
TND ‘INI most exceedingly. Gen. vii. 19. Num. 
xiv. 7. 

TN Ty even exceedingly, to a very great degree. 
Gen. xxvii. 34. Isa. Ixiy. 12. 

Der. Might, mad, Qu? 

TINT 

Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but in Arabic 
NND, Or "ΝῺ signifies, fo extend, dilate. See 
Castell. Asa N. a hundred, q. ἃ. an exten- 
sive number. Gen. vi. 3. It is often written 
nxn like a N. fem. in reg. and so may most 
properly be rendered, as a substantive, @ cen- 
tury, Fr. une centaine. Gen. v. 3, & al. freq. 
In plur. nxn hundreds, several hundreds. Gen. 
v. 5, 7, & al. freq. osmxm two hundred. Gen. 
xxxli. 14, Asa Ν. fem. plur. nyxn, centu- 
ries, companies of a hundred men each. occ. 2 
K. xi. 4, 9, 10, 15. 

Derr. Saxon ma, more, whence Eng. mo, more, 
most. 

ONT 
Occurs not as a verb, but 

I. Asa N. nxn the least thing, any thing. occ. 
Job xxxi. 7. But most usually fem. ΣΙΝ Ὁ 
the least thing, any thing at all, or whatever. 
Gen. xxii. 12, & al. freq. Schultens in his 
MS. Origines Hebraice takes the 1» in this 
word to be servile, and the root to be o1x 
which in Arabic signifies to evaporate, smoke, 
and asa N. mmx a thin pellicle; whence in 
Heb. nixm and -mxm somewhat extremely 
small or slender. 

11. Chald. as a N. from the Heb. nim, ΟΝ a 
blot, blemish. oce. Dan. i. 4 
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ἸΝῺ 

I. To αἰνὰ Gen. xxxvii. 35, & al. freq. 
Comp. Jer. xv. 18. Hence Eng. mean, vile. 

II. Chald. asa N. mas. plur. emphat. x‘ oNn 
and in reg. ‘xm (from the Heb. pr to distri- 
bute) vessels, instruments, utensils, Ezra v. 14. 
Dan. v. 2, & al. It answers in sense to the 
Heb. "53. 

DN 

In Arabic signifies to be dilated, as a wound. 
See Castell. 

I. 70 crack and peel ff as the diseased skin in 
an elephantiasis. oce. Job yii. 5. Comp. Bate’s 
Crit. Heb. Michaelis, in his Recueil, Quest. 
xxxy. observes from the ancient physicians, 
that in the elephantiasis, the skin “ in some 
places laps over, in others it chaps. Dans 
quelques endroits elle se replie, dans d’autres 
elle se crevasse.” 

11. To reject with contempt or disgust, as vile 
and worthless, to despise, abhor. Ps. exviii. 22. 
Jer. vi. 30. Prov. iii. 11, & al. freq. It is 
opposed to sma do choose. Isa. vii. 15. xli. 9, 
& al. In Hos. iv. 6, very many of Dr Ken- 
nicott’s codices read JONDN- 

When followed by 5 it might most literally be 
rendered, to nauseate, to be disgusted at. Lev. 
xxvi. 15, 43, 

Should not orm: Ps. lviii. 8, be translated, 
Let them, or they shall, become vile or refuse? 
The LXX render it sZovdevwdncovras they shall 
be despised, esteemed as nothing, the Vulg. ad 
nihilum devenient they shall come to nothing, 
and the Ethiopic (according to Walton) they 
shall be despised. 

As a N. pixn refuse, vile, rejectaneus. occ. 
Lam. iii. 45, So px Ps. xv. 4. 

Hence Gr. pucew to hate, as the LXX several 
times render ὈΝῚ “vos a flagitious crime. 

NTS 

In Arabic signifies to grow sore again, to rankle, 
as a wound, “ recruduit vulnus,”’ Castell. In 
the Hebrew Bible it occurs only as a partici- 
ple Hiph. Causing to grow sore or rankle. 
Thus it is applied to the leprosy. occ. Ley. 
xiii. 51, 52. xiy. 44.—to a thorn. occ. Ezek. 
xxviii. 24. In the former passages the LX X 
translation. ¢~0ves, and Vulg. perseverans. in- 
veterate, give the general sense, but not the 
ideal meaning of the word. 

Der. 70 mar, murrain. Old Eng. murr ca- 
tarrh, French morve, Greek μαραινω to waste 
away, whence marasmus. 

Ar 

In general, to dissolve, melt... 

I. In Niph. to be dissolved, melted, as by water. 
Nah. ii. 6 or 7, (see ch. i. 8.) or consumed, as 
by fire, alluding to the burning of the king of 
Ninevyeh’s palace, together with himself, his 
concubines and wealth. See Bishop Newton’s 
Dissertations on the Prophecies, vol. i. p. 266, 
26, '7, 8vo. Comp. Amos ix. 5, and ") IV. 
below. 

II. In Kal and Niph. to melt or be melted, as 
through fear. See Ps. xlvi. 7. Ezek. xxi. 15 
or 20. Exod. xv. 15. Josh. ii. 9. 

III. In Niph. to melt away, be dispersed, as a 
body of men. occ. 1 Sam. xiv. 16. In Kal, 


PA) 


transitively, to melt away, consume. occ. Isa. | 


Ixiy. 6. 
ἈΔῺ 1, 70 melt or dissolve very much, to make 
very soft, as the earth with rain. occ. Ps. lxv. 


II. To dissolve, dissipate. See Job xxx. 22. 

111. In Hith. to melt, flow or run down, as the 
hills with wine and oil, or rather with milk. 
occ. Amos ix. 13. Comp. Joel iii. or iv. 18. 

IV. In Hith. to melt, flow down, as the hills 
through intense heat. occ. Nah. i, 5. Comp. 
Jud. y. 5. Ps. xevii. 5, & al. 

V. In Hith. to melt or be melted away, as 
through fear. occ. Ps. cvii. 26. 

Der. Mug, muggy, muggish, damp, moist, 

ἼΔΩ 

Occurs not as ἃ verb in Hebrew, but verbs 
from this root in Arabic signify, to excel, ex- 
ceed in glory, honour, or praise. As a collec- 
tive N. tam precious fruits, valuable produce, 
delicacies. occ. Deut. xxxiii, 13—16. Plur. 
ὉΣ ΤᾺΣ precious plants or flowers. occ. Cant. iv. 
13, 16. vii. 13.* Asa Ν. fem. plur. ni. 
and ΣῊ) 155 precious things, things of value. occ. 
Gen. xxiy. 53. 2 Chron. xxl, 3. xxxii. 23. 
Ezra i. 6. Michaelis in Supplem. observes, 
that in 2 Chron. xxxii. 27, two of Dr Kenni- 
cott’s codices for oz shields, read Ὁ") 1212 
precious fruits, as being joined with onwa 

A sig aromatics. : 

ence may be derived μαγαδις a kind of musi- 
cal instrument among the Greeks, of which 
Strabo (lib. x. p. 722, edit. Amstel.) express- 
ly remarks that the name is barbarous or /fo- 
reign 

bar) See under Ὁ) XII. 

}77 

1. With Schultens (in his MS. Origines He- 
braicze, comp. his note on Prov. iy. 9.) I think 
that the ideal meaning of this root is, to pour, 
pour forth with profusion, and thence to lavish, 
give largely and as it were profusely, elargiri, as 
it is used in the only three texts where it oc- 
curs. Gen. xiv. 20. Proy. iv. 9. Hos. xi. 8; 
in which last Symmachus ἐκδωσω o:—shall I 
give thee up? And hence 15} in Chaldee as a 
particle signifies gratis, without compensation 
(see Targ. on Gen. xxix. 15.) ; and in Arabic 
as a V. not to care what one says or does, to be 
profuse or prodigal as it were in this sense. 
«* Non curavit quid diceret, faceretve.” Cas- 
tell. To which we may add from Castell the 
Arabic N. y 221219 α wheel for drawing up water 
out of a river or well, and watering gardens or 
fields, which brings us back again to the ori- 
ginal idea of the word. 

11. Asa N. 12} ἃ shield. See under γ} III. 

7D 

I. To throw or cast down. occ. Ps. Ixxxix. 45, 
Comp. ss Ezek. xxi. 12 or 17. 

11. Chald. nearly the same. occ. Ezra vi. 12. 
The Targum also uses it in this sense, as in 
Ezek. xxxix. 3, 

ΠῚ. Asa N. fem. plur. mya subterraneous 
repositories into which corn is thrown down ; 





* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 435; and hi 
Outlines, p. 431. ἡ ‘ 4 ‘ 
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for Dr Shaw * informs us that in Barbary, 
ἐς after the grain is winnowed they lodge it in 
+ mattamores, or subterraneous magazines,—two 
or three hundred of which are sometimes to- 
gether; the smallest holding four hundred 
bushels.” And Dr Russell } says, that ‘about 
Aleppo in Syria, their granaries are even at 
this day subterrancous grottos, the entry to which 
is by a small hole or opening like a well, often in 
the highway; and as they are commonly left 
open when empty, they make it not a little 
dangerous riding near the villages in the night.” 
occ. Joeli. 17; where Vulg. apothecs reposi- 
tories.§ ΄ ; 

‘7 

I. Zo measure in length and breadth. Num. 
xxxy. 5. Zech. ii. 2 or 6. Ezek. xl. and xli. 
freq.—in capacity. Exod. xvi. 18. Ruth iii, 
15. Asa N. 1 @ measure. Job xi. 9. Jer, 
xiii, 25. Fem. mm the same. Exod. xxvi. 2. 
Ley. xix. 35, ἃ al. freq. nm wx a man of 
(large) measure or stature. 1 Chron. xi. 23. 
xx. 6; where LXX aye ὑπερμεγέθης a man 
above the common size. Comp. Isa, xly. 14; 
where L.XX ἀνὴρ ὕψηλος a tall man; and see 
Bp. Lowth’s note. So a man ἡ" ΤῺ (for ot) 
of (large) dimensions, 2 Sam. xxi. 20, _ And 
ΓΥΤ ΣΝ men of fare) dimensions. Num. 
xiii. 32; where LXX ἄνδρες tasgunxes men 
above the common height. So nia n'a 4 
large house. Jer. xxii. 14, 

11. Asa N. fem. in reg. nm a@ share or al- 
lotted tribute, or toll, i. e. a certain determinate 
proportion of the produce of the lands, paid as 
a tribute or tax. occ. Neh. v. 4. Chald. rt 
and mm the same. occ. Ezra iv. 20. vi. 8. 

111. As a N. mas. ‘mm, or rather ὙΤ a long 
robe, a garment commensurate with the body. 
oce. Lev. vi. 10 or 3. 2 Sam. xx. 8. Ps. cix. 
18. Hence plur. in reg. “19. 066. 2 Sam. x. 
4, 1 Chron. xix. 4. Asa N. mas. plur. “1, - 
1 Sam. iy. 12, & al. and fem. nit the same. 
oce. Ps. exxxiii. 2. 

“ΤῸ I. To measure entirely or exactly, whether 
as to extent or capacity. Deut. xxi. 2. Isa. xl. 
12. 

II. To be measured, i. 6. lengthened out. Job vii. 
4, a5y 1111 Dhen the evening is lengthened 
out or prolonged. See Scott. 

III. In Hith. to measure oneself, i. e. to stretch 
or extend oneself, as Elijah upon the widow of 
Zarephath’s dead son. occ. 1 K. xvii. 21; 
where the Vulg. et expandit se atque mensus 
est—and he stretched himself out, and measured. 
Comp. 2 K. iv. 34. 

Der. Lat. metior, Eng. to mete, meet, meed ; 
Gr. μεσρον, whence metre, metrical, Lat. mo- 
dus ; whence mode, mood, moderate, &c. Greek 
μοδιος, Lat. modius, a measure for corn. 


] 172 See under 77 11. 





* Travels, p. 139. 


_ + The Arabic N. ΓΤ ΟΣ is from the V. W30 which 

in Chald, and Syr. as well as Arab. signifies to hide or 

ur ba the earth. See Castell and Shaw’s Travels, p. 
note. 

i Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 18. 

§ Comp. Jer. xli.8; Harmer’s Observations, vol, ii. p. 


452; Hirtius De Bel. African. cap. lvii. and edit. var. p. 
800, and note; Guthrie’s General Hist. vol. vii. 269. 


ya 


yD See under ys VI. 

ΤΩ 

J. 1. Asapron. who, which, what, without an 
interrogation. Gen. ii. 19. Exod. ii. 4. Num. 
xxiii. 3.—with an interrogation. Gen. iii. 11. 
iv. 10. Zech. i. 9. whatsoever. See Num. 
xxiii. 3. Job xiii. 13. Prov. ix. 13. ; 

2. Asa particle, how ? how much? Gen. xxviii. 
17. Ps. exxxiii. 1. Prov. xvi. 16. 

3. How? by what means? in what manner ? 
Gen. xliv. 16. Exod. x. 26. 

* Wherefore? why? Tixod. xiv. 5. Psal. xlii. 
2 


II. “With 5 in, by, for, prefixed, mma 
1, In or by what, how. Jud. xvi. 5. 1 Sam. 
i. 2 


vi. 2. 

2. For what, wherefore, why ὃ 2 Chron. vii. 21. 
III. With 5 as, according, prefixed, >. 

1. How many? quot? Gen. xlvii. 8. 1 Κὶ, 
xxii. 16. 

2. So many, tot. Zech. vii. 3. 

3. How long? Ps. χχχυ. 17. 

4. How often? Ps. lxxviii. 40. Job xxi. 17; 
where see Mr Scott's note. 

5. Chald. how? Dan. iii. 33, 

IV. With > for, prefixed, rm 

For what, wherefore, why. See Gen. iv. 6. 
xxvii. 45.. Ruth i. 11. Exod. v. 4. 

V. With τὴν unto, until, prefixed, mn ty 

1. How long. Ps. Ixxiv. 9. 

2. Until. Num. xxiy. 22. 

VI. As apron. ‘1 (formed as "5. from 775, &c.) 

1. Who, without an interrogation. Gen. xliiie 
22. 1 Sam. xiv. 17. 

2. Whosoever. Exod. xxiy. 14. Eccles. v. 9. 
Comp. Exod. xxxii. 33. 

3. It is sometimes used in a prohibitory sense, 
as 2 Sam. xvili. 12, Take heed, "Ἵ who—i. 6. 
lest any whosoever. — 

4, With an interrogation, ‘who? what? Gen. 
xxiv. 65, xxxiil. 5.—of whom? whose? Gen. 
xxiv. 23. Jer. xliv. 28. It is generally applied 
to persons, but sometimes, as an interrogative, 
to things, as Gen. xxxili. 8. Jud. ix. 28. xiii. 
17. 1 Sam. xviii. 18. Mic. i. ὃ. . 

VII. 4, of the same root with pn, as Ὑ1, with 
itt, an emphatic noun or particle postfixed to 
5, 3, 5, and denoting the very, ipsissimum, 
q. d. the what, which is the subject of the dis- 
course. 

1. 123, in, into, through or with, the very.— 
See Psal. xi. 2. Job xxxvii. 8. xvi. 4, 5. Isa. 
xiii. 2. 

2. wna as or like the very—or actually. Exod. 
xv. 5. Hab. iii. 14. Just as or when. Gen. 
xix. 15. Repeated, as—so. Jud. viii. 18. 1 
K. xxii. 4. 2 K. iii. ‘7% 1 Chron. xviii. 3, 
which I believe are all the texts wherein Ὑ25 
is repeated, except Ps. lviii. 10. _ And since 
in all those texts it denotes a similarity or cor- 
respondence between the objects which it pre- 
cedes, and must be rendered as—so, it seems 
necessary to give it a like interpretation in that 
very difficult verse of the Psalm. And this 
may justify us in explaining pon either by 
wood actually on fire, or fit for it ; and perhaps 
Ps. lviii. 10, may be most strictly translated, 
mi pte the (men, French on) can make your pots 
feel the thorn, as the fresh (or green), “so the 
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dry he (God) shall hurry eg away. By the 
green, “ΤΊ, meaning the less wicked; by the 
dry, ὙΥ τ, the more 80. For a similar expres- 
sion see Hizek. xx. 47, or xxi. 3, and Mr and 
Bp Lowth’s Notes on Isa. ix. 17 or 18, Hiller, 
quoted by Scheuchzer, renders the text nearly 
in the same manner, Antequam olle vestre sen- 
serint cynosbatum, tam virentem, quam ari- 
dum, éurbine auferet Deus. 

3. Ὑ for, to, at or on, the very.—See Job 
xxvil. 14. xxix. 21. xl 4. 

4. 91) a pron. suffix, him, them. See Grammar, 
sect. v. 5. 

ΤΙΣΙ ΤῊ asa N. in Hith. to delay, dally, to stay 
to ask questions, what, how? how, how? to 
stand shill-I-shall-I, as we say. Gen. xix. 16. 
xliii. 10, &,al. 

bmn 
To mix, mingle. So the LXX, Symmachus, 
and Vulg. It occurs as a participle paoul 
once, Isa, i. 22. 

Der. French meler, to mix. Qu? whence pele- 
mele, and Eng. pell-mell. 

“Wd 
I. To haste, hasten. Gen. xviii. 6, & al. freq. 
As Ns. stn expeditious, ready. occ. Ezra vii. 
6. Ps. xlv. 2. Prov. xxii. 29. sm and fem. 
iit haste. But these latter nouns are gen- 
erally used adverbially, πὶ being understood, in 
haste, hastily, quickly. Exod. xxxii. 8. Num. 
xvi. 46. Jer. xxvii. 16, & al. freq. 

II. In Niph. ἐο precipitate, fall headlong. occ. 
Job v. 13, “ And the counsel of the froward 
mann is carried headlong.” Eng. transl. As 
a participle in Niph, ἼΤΩ» hasty, precipitate, 
rash, inconsiderate. occ, Isa. xxxii. 4. χχχνυ. 4, 
Hab. i. 6. 

III. Asa N. sim a dowry or portion of money 
or goods, which the bridegroom gaye to his 
bride, or her father, as a kind of purchase of 
her person. ‘This was the custom of the 
* Greeks and other ancient nations, and is to 
this day the practice in several eastern coun-. 
tries.+ This dowry might be called in Hebrew 
“itm either from going before the nuptials (as 
it is in Greek σροιξ, from προ before, and κω to 
go) or rather from its facilitating or hastening 
the marriage itself, q, ἃ. expedition-money or 
-payment. occ. Gen, xxxiv. 12. Exod. xxii. 16, 
17. 1 Sam. xviii. 25. Hence as a verb, to 
endow. occ. Exod. xxii. ἴθ. Comp. Deut. 
xxii. 28, 29. Ps. xvi. 4, Symmachus, Exray 
θυνθησῶν τῷ εἰδωλα αὐτῶν, εἰς TH Ἄσίσω ἐταχυνᾶν, 
Their idols have been multiplied, they have has- 
tened backward. ‘This seems a very simple 
and easy version of this difficult text, if αν, 
as well as Ὁ Ὁ, may denote idols, and 4nx 
backwards, as well as ὝΝ. Comp. 158. i. 4. 
Jer. vii. 24. xv. 6. But. the most exact and 
literal rendering of the present Hebrew text 





* See Homer, Il. ix. lin. 146, and Dacier’s and Pope’s 
note: Il. xi. lin. 243—5; xvi. lin. 178, 190; xxii. lin. 472; 
and Potter’s Greek Antiquities, book iv, ch, 11; Goguet’s 
Origin of Laws, vol. i. book i. art. i. p. 25; and vol. ii. 
book i, art. viii. p. 62, edit. Edinburgh; Tacitus De Mor. 
German. cap. 18. 

+ See Complete System of Geog aphy vol. ii. p. 19, 
305; Salmon on Marriages, p. 306; andeslo’s Travels, 
p. 228; Modern Universal Hist. vol. viii. p. 257; Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. iv. p. 500. . 
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will be, They shall multiply their sorrows (who) 
endow another (God or husband, namely). 
sim properly denotes to endow, as a man does 
his bride or spouse ; but is here elegantly ap- 
plied to the idolatrous Israelites, considered as 
the wife of the.true God, but preposterously 
endowing an idol or false god, as a husband. 
Comp. Hos. ii. 1—13. Ezek. xvi. 33, 34. 
“ The sorrow of them, that offer to another god, 
shall be multiplied.” Geneva translation. 

Der. 70 marry. Qu? 

17 See under pn VII. 

DW 

With a radical, fixed, and immutable 4. 

It occurs not as a V. but as a N. 01 α spot, a 
blemish, both in a natural and spiritual sense. 
Ley. xxi. 17, 18. 2 Sam. xiv. 25. Deut. 
xxxii. 5. 

Hence the Greek wwe; the same. Also Mo- 
mus, the Greek and Roman name for the god 
of cavilling or sarcastic jesting. 

ND See under xix 

7 

To consume or be consumed. So the LXX 
rnxousvr, and Vulg. consumentur. As ἃ par- 
gay mas. plur. in reg. Once, Deut. xxxii. 


Pie) 

To mix or mingle. As a participial N. 21 wine 
mixed, i. 6. not with water, as with us, to make 
it weaker, but with spices or other ingredients, 
to make it stronger or more inebriating. 
Comp. Cant. viii. 2, and see Bp. Lowth’s 
note on Isa. i. 22. LXX χραμα. Once, 
Cant. vii. 2. Though 51} occurs not as a verb 
in Hebrew, yet the Chaldee Targum uses it 
as such in the sense of mizing, Ps. cii. 10. 
Proy. ix. 2; in both which passages it answers 
to the Hebrew yom. The Syriac and Arabic 
also use the verb 21 in the same sense. See 
Castell. 

Der. Gr. μοόσγω to mix. 

TH 

Occurs not as a verb, so the ideal meaning is 
uncertain. But 

Asa Ν. min a girdle or belt, fastened round the 
middle of the body. So the LX X ξωνη, and 

. Vulg. zona. oce. Ps. εἶχ. 19. Isa. xxiii. 10; 
where it seems figuratively to denote “ a 
mound, mole, or artificial dam, which contains 
the waters, as a girdle collects, binds, and keeps 
together the loose raiment.” Bp Lowth’s 
note, which see. Asa N. mn a girdle. occ. 
Job xii. 21. Comp. sx 111. LV. 

ἌΒΑΣ 

It oceurs not as ἃ verb in Heb. but in Arabic 
spelt with their dhsal or lisping τ, which is 
often substituted for the Heb. 3, it signifies to 
be corrupt or rotten as an egg, or nut, and in 
the fourth conjugation is applied to a hen sit- 
ting on an addle egg, or making it addle. 

I. Asa N. 51, or rather 411 (see Dr Kenni- 
cott’s various readings), a corrupt, purulent 
wound or sore; so Montfaucon in Hexapla, 
purulentam plagam. occ. Hos. v. 13, twice. 

11. Asa participial N. ΤΣ one corruptly or 
spuriously born. occ. Deut. xxiii. 2. (where 
the LX X ex roguns of a whore, Vulg. mamzer, 


See more under 4p 
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hoc.est, de scorto natus, a mamzer, that is one 
born ofa whore) Zech. ix.6; where the LX X 
arroyeves strangers. 

III. Asa N. nv, LXX Μαξουρωθ. occ. Job 
xxxviii. 32, Canst thou bring out Mazaroth 
iny2 in his season? Here ny is evidently 
constructed as a N. mas. sing. of the same 
form as nwa Job xl. 10 or 15, (which see 
under o775 II.) and as the Heb. proper names 
of men, nv33, NV75>, N39, &c. and being in 
the text joined with wy the blighting air; I 
suspect it denotes that poisonous corrupting 
wind, well known in Arabia by the name of 
sdm-or smim, as one of the most dreadful 
scourges in the hand of God, and whose sea- 
son is in the heat of summer. See under 
nnw 1. ἵ ; ' 
IV. As ἃ Ν. mas. plur. om. See under st 
III. 


. 


NT175 

I. To strike or clap the hands together (so the 
LXX constantly render it by κροτεω, Or emi- 
xoorew, and the Vulg. by plaudo), as men. occ. 
Ezek. xxv. 6. It is also spoken figuratively 
A floods and trees. occ. Ps. xcyili. 8. Isa. lv. 
12. 

II. Chald. ΝΠ or mm to strike, smite. oce. 
Dan. ii. 34, 35. iv. 35 or 32. In Targum 
Onkelos on Exod. ix. 25, it is particularly 
applied to the hail’s smiting every thing. 

III. Chald. in Hith. to be smitten, i. 6. destroy- 
ed, as a man. occ. Ezra vi. 11. 


mini?) 

I. To wipe, wipe clean or smooth, as a man 
wipeth a dish, and turneth it upside down; 2 
K. xxi. 13.—or as one wipeth the mouth. 
Prov. xxx. 20. 

IJ. To wipe off, as tears from the face. 
xxv- 8. 

111. 70 wipe off, wipe or sweep away, as men 
and animals by the flood. Gen. vi. 7. vii. 4, 23. 

IV. To wipe or blot out an inscription. Exod. 
xxxii. 32, 33. Num. v. 23, & al. 

V. To wipe or blot out a name, remembrance, 
or the like, i. 6. entirely to obliterate and de- 
stroy them. Exod. xvii. 14. Deut. ix. 14, & al. 

VI. To wipe off, totally destroy, as men. Jud. 
xxi. 17. 


VII. To wipe away sins. The idea is taken 
from the dissipating or clearing away clouds. 
See Isa. xliv. 22, and Mr Lowth’s note there. 

VIII. To wipe upon or brush by, as a border. 
Num. χχχίν. 1]. 

IX. Α5 Ν. smn a warlike engine for battering, 
sweeping away or destroying walls or fortifica- 
tions, a catapulta, a balista. occ. Ezek. xxvi. 
9, Jenna yn ap smn And an engine before 
him shall he place against thy walls. Asa N. 
fem. plur. nim engines of destruction, spoken 
of women. occ. Prov. xxxi. 3. po5n nim 
engines destructive of kings. Solomon might 
well write feelingly, as he frequently does, on 
this subject. 

X. Asa N. mn, or, according to the Complu- 
tensian reading, rn, the fat which filleth up, 
and blotteth out, as it were, the interstices of 
the component parts of the body, as of the 


Isa. 





bones, sinews, veins, arteries, &c. occ. Joh 


ym 


xxi. 24, As a N. mas. plur. om fut, fat 
ones. Isa. vy. 17. osm the same. occ. Psal. 
Ixvi. 15. And in the form of a participle 
Hiph. mas. plur. nvm fat things, things co- 
vered with fat. Vulg. medullatorum full of 
marrow. occ. Isa, xxv. 6. 
Hence perhaps the Lat. and Eng. mucus, 
whence mucid, mucilage, mucilaginous. 
ani) 
To drive, plunge in, or strike deeply. 
1. Spoken of arrows, to drive in deeply, to 
cause to pierce deeply. occ. Num. xxiv. 8; or, 
if 2 with be understood before Ὅν τι, this 
text may be referred to the following sense. 
11. Yo strike, penetrate, or wound deeply. 
‘Deut. xxxii. 39. xxxiii. 11. Jud. y. 26, & 
al. freq. As a N. yr a deep wound. oce. 
Isa, xxx. 26. 
III. To plunge in or imbrue, as the foot or 
tongue in blood. oce. Ps. lxviii. 24. 
prt 


Yo break, break through. So the Chaldee 
Targum nan, LXX διηλωσεν pterced 
through, Symmachus 3imaassv drove through, 
transfixed. Once, Jud. v. 26; if spn in 
this passage be not rather a participle fem. 
Hiph. from ppn, which see. 

Wd 
Occurs not as a verb, but the idea plainly is, 
to commute, exchange, or barter one thing for 
another. 

I. As aN. sm somewhat given in exchange 
or barter, the price or value of a thing. Thus 
not only the LXX, but the other Greek 
versions of Aquila and Symmachus render 
it, ἄλλαγμα and avrarrAayua, exchange, price. 
Deut. xxiii. 18. 2 Sam. xxiv. 24, & al. 

II. As a N. or particle 4m is used for 
commutation or change of time, as of to-mor- 
row for this day. Hence ym the morrow, 
to-morrow. Exod. viii. 10, 23, & al. freq. 
monn thesame. Gen. xix. 34. Comp. Num. 
xi, 32. 1 Chron. xxix. 21. smn also denotes 
time at a greater distance, time to come, here- 
after, Exod. xiii. 14, Deut. vi. 20. Josh. iv. 6. 

Der. Morrow. Also, morn, morning. Qu ? 
7 
In general, fo slipe, or slip. 

I. 70 slide, slip aside, as the foot in walking. 
Deut. xxxii. 35. Ps. xxxviii. 17. Ixvi. 9. 
Comp. Ps. ἵν. 23; where wim seems rather 
tobea N. A slipping, lapse, and is accord- 
ingly rendered by the LXX σάλον, Vulg. 
fluctuationem, Montanus nutationem. Ap- 
plied, but figuratively, to the whole man. 
Ps. x. 6. xii. 5, & al. freq. And thus 
Prov. xxv. 26, A just man wn slipping (i. e. 
in a moral or spiritual sense), before the wicked 
—making a slip or faux pas, as the French 
say. In Niph. to be made to slip. Ps. xvii. 5. 
II. In Hiph. or (according to the Keri) in 
Kal. It is spoken of the swift motion of 
lightning or flashes of fire. occ. Ps. cxl. 1]. 
Comp. under 4n7. 

III. In Hiph. spoken of affliction or mis- 
chief. Ps. ly, 4. “ For yor: they slide 
mischief upon me,” (Bate) bring it upon me 
unexpectedly. : , 
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IV. To be slipt or disjointed, and so disabled, 
as the hand, Ley. xxv. 35; where however 
the expression is manifestly figurative. 

V. To slip or fall asunder. Spoken of the 
firm flesh of the leviathan, Job xli. 14 or 
13.—of the terraqueous globe, Ps. xciii. 1. 
xcvi. 10. Comp. Ps. Ixxxii. 5.—of moun- 
tains. Ps. xlvi. 3. Comp. Isa. liv. 10; 
where observe that many of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices read -2o1mN—of a wooden or metal- 
line idol, Isa. xl. 20. xli. 7 

VI. As a N. wr a lever or pole to carry 
things between two, q. d. a slider. occ. Num. 
iv. 10, 12. xiii, 23. So fem. plur. ΓΟ oce. 
1 Chron. xv. 15. 

VII. As a N. fem. poi in reg. non, 
plur. now and miwn properly, the cross- 
bar or slider of a yoke, which goes over the 
neck. See Jer. xxviii. 1O—J3. Lev. xxvi. 13. 

VIII. As a N. mun a couch, a rod. Also 
as a particle, below. See under ὑΤῸ3. 

von In Hith. to slip or fall all to pieces, to 
be entirely dissolved. occ. Isa. xxiv. 19. 
Hence the Phenicians had their win, gwr, 
mét, ‘which some,” says * Philo Byblius 
from Sanchoniathon, “ call ἐλὺν mud, others 
ὑδατωδους μίξεως σήψιν the corruption of a watery 
mixture.” “Hence likewise may be derived 
the Greek μυδαὼω to be corrupt through too 
much moisture, Eng. mud, Dutch modder or 
moeder, mud, mire; whence Eng. mother, 
mothery. Also perhaps Lat. muto to change, 
whence Eng. mutable, mutation, and in com- 
position commute, permute, &c. 

ΝΟ and 77D Chald. 

To reach unto, come to or upon. See Dan. iy. 
8 or 1]. 21 or 24. vi. 24 or 25. vii. 13, This 
verb seems a derivative or corruption of the 
Heb. ;1w». 

TIO) See under 7Anwv 


playa) 
Occurs not as a V. in Hebrew, but in Arabic 
signifies, to hammer, forge, beat out by hammer- 
ing, as smiths do iron. See Castell. Asa 
N. wn a forged bar. Once Jobxl. 13 or 18. 
Der. Gr. μεταλλον, Lat. metallum, and Eng. 
metal, metallic, metalline. 
“075 
In Kal and Hiph. to shower down, cause to 
rain, Gen. ii. 5. viie 4. & al. freq. Also in 
Hiph. geet gy to rain. occ. Amos 
iy. 7. In Niph. to be rained upon. occ. Amos 
iv. 7. But the V. is applied not only to 
rain, but to hail. Exod. ix. 18, 23. Comp. 
Ezek. xxxviii. 22.—to fire and brimstone. 
Gen. xix. 24. Ps. xi. 6. Comp. Job. xx. 
23.—to the manna. Exod. xvi. 4 Ps. 
Ixxviii. 24. Asa N. qun, plur. ΓΟ rain, 
a shower of rain. Exod. ix, 33. Num. xi. 
17. Job xxxvii. 6; in which last text'it is 
twice joined with owa; and therefore no 
doubt has a radical signification different from 
that word. ‘wn is a shower in general, pw, 
a heavy rain or shower. Comp. owa I. Ps. 
exxxy. 7. mwy on) opria “ He (God) 
maketh lightnings for the rain.” Eng. translat. 





* Cited by Eusebius, Preeparat. Evangel. lib, i, cap. 10. 
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Is not this strictly and philosophically true ? 
Does not the lightning, by discharging the 
electricity from an electric cloud, suffer its 
watery particles to coalesce, and so occasion 
rain? And is not this effect continued, if 
there be a series of Jess-electric clouds com- 
mencing from the electric one ? 
WD See under pv III. and py VI. 
D7 See under ὃ" ITI. 
ἸΏ See under 732 
ae) See under myn 
"7 See under 4 


I. 70 decay, fall to decay, as a house. occ. 
Eccles, x. 18. In Huph. to be brought to 
decay, as men by death. occ. Job xxiv. 24. 
IL. To fall to decay, grow poor, be brought low. 
Lev. xxv. 25. Ps. evi. 43. 

Der. Gr. μεκρος, Doric pixxos, small, Eng. 
meek. The t. maceo to be lean, macies, 
whence emaciate, &c. Also Lat. macer, ma- 
cero, whence Eng. macerate. French maigre, 
whence Eng. meager. 
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I. To deliver or give up to another. Deut. 
xxxii. 30. It is joined with 5 into the hand 
or power, Jud. ii. 14. iii. 8. iv. 2, 9, & al. So 
the LX X once render it by παραδίδωμι to de- 
liver up. Neh. ν. 8. comp. Nah. iii. 4, nso 
who delivereth or giveth up, i. e. to idolatry 
and destruction. See Targ. and comp. Rev. 
xviii. 23. 

II. To sell, or properly to deliver up a thing to 
another for a price. Gen. xxy. 31, & al. freq. 
So the Greek word ex0didwui, by which the 
LXX generally render our Hebrew 42n, sig- 
nifies in different deflexions, both to give or 
give up, and ο sell. In Hith. to give up one- 
self, as if sold for a slave (comp. Rom. vii. 
14.) or to sell oneself for the delight one has 
in wickedness, (comp. Isa. 1.1.) 1 K. xxi. 
20, 25. 2 K. xvii. 17. . As nouns, 4D» ware, 
merchandise. Neh. xiii. 16, also, a price. Prov. 
xxxi. 10. 430m @ selling, sale, or thing sold. 
Ley. xxy. 14, 25, 27, & al. 

III. Asa Ν. fem. in reg. my 750, plur. in reg. 
sn jan and ἽΣΥ see under > 1. and ny 1. 

Der. (3 and ἡ being transposed) Latin merz, 
merces; Whence Eng. merchant, mercantile, 
merchandise, &c. market. Also perhaps Mer- 

pees the Roman god of commerce. 
2) 

To cut or pluck off; to divide into breaks or 
parts, to separate. 

I. To cut off, as a flower, fruit, corn, grass. oce. 
Job xiv. 2. xviii. 16. xxiv. 24. Ps. xxxvii. 9, 


xe. 6. 
II. In Hiph. ἐο cut off, or cut to pieces, as an 
enemy. oce. Ps. exvili. 10—12. 
III. 70 cut off the foreskin, to circumcise. Gen. 
xvii. 23. xxi. 4, & 81. In Niph. to be circum- 
-cised. Gen. xvii. 11. (so the LXX περιτμηθη- 
σεσθε) Gen. xvii. 26, 27, & al. Hence the 
word is applied to the heart. Deut. x. 16. 
xxx. 6.. Jer. iv. 4. (where see Mr Lowth’s 
note ;) and denotes the cutting off from it all 
inordinate lusts by spiri circumcision. 
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Comp. Rom. ii. 29 Col. ii. 11. As a N. 
ndin circumcision. oce. Exod. iv. 26. The 
Lexicons make this word plural, but the 
LX X, Symmachus, and the Vulg. render it as 
a singular, the two former by wregirouns, the 
latter by circumcisionem. 

A late learned writer is of opinion, that cir-. 
cumcision was one of the original institutions 
enjoined to Adam and his descendants on the 
Fall. This he founds principally on the pro. 
priety of such a mark in the flesh, to remind 
men of the necessity of curbing those affec- 
tions and desires by which Adam was se- 
duced * (see Gen. iii, 17% 1] Tim. ii. 14.) ; 
on the frequent allusions of scripture to the 
spiritual meaning of circumcision (comp. under 
Soy IL.) ; and on the antiquity of this custom 
among several nations, particularly the Egyp- 
tians, who cannot rationally be supposed to 
have derived it from Abraham, or his descen- 
dants. + 

Herodotus, speaking of circumcision as prac- 
tised by several nations, says, (lib. ii. cap. 
104, edit. Gale) “ Avrav δὲ Αἰγυπτίων καὶ 
Aibiowwy ove byw εἰπεῖν, ὁκοτεροι Maga τῶν ἕτερων 
ἐξεμαθον" aoxasov γαρ de τι φαινετῶι cov ΑΒ to 
the Egyptians and Ethiopians, I cannot say 
whether of these learned it from the other ; 
for it appears to be a very ancient custom.” 
And though, in the farther account of cir- 
cumceision there given by Herodotus, there 
are, certainly, several mistakes, which are well 
refuted by the learned Herman Witsius in his 
ZEgyptiaca, lib. iii. cap. 6, and by Calmet in 
his Dissertation on Circumcision, (which may . 
be found abridged at the end of the third vo- 
lume of Parker’s Bibliotheca Biblica, p. 65, 
&c.) yet the practice of circumcision seems to 
have been retained by some of the Egyptians, 
AI’ APXH2, from the beginning, as Herodotus 
expresses it, 1. e. from the foundation of that 
people—I say by some of the Egyptians ; for 
it does not appear to have been universally 
practised among them, but chiefly by their 
priests and learned men (see Josephus contra 
Apion. lib. ii. cap. 13. Origen in Ep. ad 
Rom. t. ii. and in Jerom. Homil. 5.); and 
this will account for the prophet Jeremiah’s 
reckoning Egypt among the uncircumcised na- 
tions, ch. ix. 25, 26. 

In the Ceremonies and Religious Customs of 
all Nations, vol. iii. p. 162, 163, we are in- 
formed that the inhabitants of Mexico prac- 
tised a kind of circumcision when the Span- 
iards came there. And in the Modern 
Universal History, vol. xvii. p. 105, it is 
remarked that ‘the rite οἵ" circumcision pre- 
vailed among almost all original and unmixed 
nations ; and it now prevails among the savages 
both in the islands and continent of the 
Terra Australis.” “9 The men [of Tongataboo, 
one of the Friendly Islands, lately discovered 
in the Pacific Ocean] are all circumcised, or 








* So Milton rightly, Par. Lost, book ix. lin. 997, &e. 
He (Adam) scrupled not to eat 
Against his better knowledge, not deceived, 
But fondly overcome with female charm. 
+See Lord President Forbes’ Works, vol. i, p. 151— 
154, edit. Edinburgh. 
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rather supercised, as the operation consists in 
cutting off only a small piece of the foreskin 
at the upper part; which by that means is 
rendered incapable, ever after, of covering the 
glans. This is all they aim at; as they say 
the operationis practised from a notion of clean- 
liness.” Captain Cook’s Voyage to the Pacific 
Ocean, vol. i. p. 387. Comp. vol. ii. p. 161. 

IV. Asa N. fem. mbm (formed with an 
initial 9, as 1919 @ murmurer, from 42) to mur- 
mur, top> a feverish heat, from mp) plur. 
mas. 052 an emmet, or ant, so called from 
their cropping off the buds from the corn, 
which they lay up for their winter’s provision, 
in such a manner as to prevent its growth. 
x Tiny, Nat. Hist. lib. xi. cap. 30, affirms this 
for fact in these words: Semina arrosa con- 
dunt, ne rursus in fruges exeant ἃ terrd. So 
Abbé Pluche, speaking of these little animals, 
“ Their next prevailing passion is to amass a 
store of corn, or other grain that will keep ; 
and, lest the humidity of the cells should make 
the corn shoot up, we are told, for a certainty, 
that they gnaw off the buds which grow at the 
point of the grain.” Nature Displayed, vol. i. 
dial. 8. See Bochart, vol. iii. 588, who pro- 
duces many other writers asserting the same 
fact. To what he has cited I shall add the 
following testimony from a letter on this cu- 
rious subject, published by the French Aca- 
demy, and afterwards inserted by Mr Ad- 
dison in the Guardian, No. 156, 157, as a na- 
rative, says he, of undoubted credit and authori- 
ty. ‘* The corn which is laid up by the ants 
would shoot under ground, if those insects did 
not take care to prevent it. They bite off all 
the buds before they lay it up; and therefore 
the corn that has lain in their nests will pro- 
duce nothing. Any one may make the expe- 
riment, and even see that there is no-bud in their 
corn. occ. Prov. vi. 6. xxx. 25. See Bochart’s 
excellent comment on these passages, vol. iii. 
591—602 ; and Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacr. It 
may be worth observing, that our English em- 
met, by corruption ant, seems derived from 
the Greek aunros harvest, a collection of corn. 
But after all, since 5 prefixed to a root is far 
more usually and properly passive, it may per- 
haps seem most probable that the ant had its 
Heb. name 1513 from its remarkably insected 
form, q. d. the insect ; as the hippopotamus that 
of nia the brute by way of eminence. 

V. To divide the voice into breaks or into dis- 
tinct sounds, to articulate, speak articulately, 
talk. It occurs not simply as a VY. in this 

. sense (see below 55m), but hence asa N. fem. 
i151 an articulate sound or word. occ. Ps. 
exxxix. 4. So in reg. nbn 2 Sam. xxiii. 2, & 
al. freq. Plur. Ὁ) words, speeches. Job vi. 
26. vill. 10. γ» the same. Job xii. 11, & al. 
freq. i151 a talk, a by-word. occ. Job xxx. 9. 
As nouns 719519 and ΣΤ α talking. So Vulg. 
in Jer, loquele, LXX, (Alexandr.) and 
Theodotion in Ezek. λόγου speech. Jer. xi. 
16. Ezek. i. 24. 

VI. Asa N. don. 

1. A cutting off, termination, boundary. 1 Sam. 
xiy. 5. Exod. xviii. 19, Be thou Ὁ. a boun- 
dary of the Aleim to the people, i. 6. «a mediator 
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μεσίτης) aS Moses is styled Gal. iii. 19.) between 
God and the people. 

2. Used as a particle, αὶ in being understood as 
usual, in the termination, extremity, border. 
‘Deut. i. 1. ii. 19. xi. 30, & al. freq. 

3. 510 ὯΝ at the termination, extremity. Exod. 
xxxiv. 3. Josh, viii. 33. ix. 1, & al. Spoken 
of persons, towards. 1 Sam. xvii. 30. 

4. sop Sa ὯΝ at the termination of the face or 
Jront. i. e. on or towards the fore-front. See 
Exod. xxvi. 9. xxviii. 25. Lev. viii. 9. Num. 
viii. 2, 3.2 Sam. xi. 15. 

5. Sunn at the extremity. Lev. v. 8. 1 K. vii. 
39, And he set the sea on the right side of the 
house, eastward (i. 6. at some distance from 
the front of the house which looked east) 
32> Sinn at the border of, or bordering on, the 
south. 511 on my border, i. 6. bordering on 
me. Num. xxii. 5. 

Also, Sin from the extremity, from off. Mic. 
ii. 8. 

6. ΝΎ (in a Chaldee forni) towards the ex- 
tremity. occ. Neh. xii. 38; where the Com- 
plutensian LX X συναντωσα meeting, Vulg. ex 
adverso opposite. 

55a 1. To cut off entirely. occ. in Niph. Ps. 
xe. 6; 

II. In Hith. to be divided or broken in pieces. 
oce. Ps. lviii. 8, Ὑ ΓΙ" Ἴ25 NT ( When) 
he aimeth his arrows, let them be as it were 
broken, shivered to pieces, So the French 
translation, que ses fléches soient comme si 
elles étoient rompties: And observe that not 
only the Keri, but forty-six of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices read »*x7 in the plural.. Symmachus, 
though he preserves the sense of 155mn+ ren- 
ders the passage somewhat differently, ‘O σείνων 
ro rokov αὐτου ϑορυβηθητω, ὡς ra ϑρυπτορενα, Let 
him who stretcheth out his bow be confounded as 
things that are broken in pieces. 

III. Asa N. fem. plur. Το ripe ears of 
corn, which are cut, as it were, into a number 
of cells for grains. occ. Deut. xxiii. 25. 

IV. Asa V. 55m to speak articulately, to talk, 
which is effected by many broken sounds or 
words, cut off, as it were, and separated from 
each other. occ. Gen. xxi. 7. Job viii. 2. 
xxxiii. 3. Ps. evi. 2. Comp. above bm V. 

Der. Greek μελος in the sense both of a limb, 
and of a song, whence compounded with «dn, 
μελωδια, and Eng. melody, melodious, &c. Gr. 
pvan, Lat. mola, Eng. a mill, also perhaps a 
mall, maul. Saxon melan, and old Eng. mell 
to speak, mellynge conversation. 

N77 ; 

I. In Kal, to be full or filled in almost any man- 
ner. Gen. vi. 13. Exod. viii. 21, & al. freq. 
Also transitively, to fill, make full. Gen. i. 22. 
xxi. 19. xxiv. 16, & al. freq. In Niph. to be 
filled. Cant. v. 2. In Hith. to fill, satiate, glut 
oneself. occ. Job xvi. 10, Together xdtans soy 
they glut themselves upon me, i. e. with my 
misery. So the Vulg. satiati sunt penis meis. 
Asa N. xb and x15 fulness, multitude. See 
Exod. ix. 8. xvi. 33. 1 Sam. xxviii. 20. Gen. 
xlviii. 19. 1 Chron. xvi. 32. Ezek. xii. 19. 
Fem. xd fulness of the wine-press, i. e. 
the first running. Num. xviii. 27. Comp. 
Exod. xxii, 28 or 29. Asa participle or par- 
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ticipial N. fem. pregnant, big with child, plena. 
Eccles. xi. 5. 
11. To fui, serene as counsels, petitions. 
5. XX. ᾿ 

III. Of time, to fulfil, complete, accomplish, or 
passively, to be fi 5 Ke. Gen. xxv. 24. 
xxix. 21, 28. Exod. xxiii. 26, & al. 

IV. After another verb it denotes doing what 
is expressed by that verb fully or strongly, Jer. 
iv. 5; where LX X ysya greatly, Vulg. forti- 
ter strongly ; Jer. xil. 6, where Vulg. plena 
voce, with a full voice. 

V. sinx xdn to fulfil after, i. 6. to follow entire- 
ly. Num. xiy. 24. xxxii. 11, 12. Deut. i. 36. 
Josh, xiy. 8, 9, 14. 1 K. xi. 6. This I take 
to be the true interpretation of the phrase, and 
that, to complete the sense, n355 to walk or 
go.is to be understood. Comp. Deut. xi. 28. 
xxviii. 14. Jud. ii. 19. 1 K. xxi. 26. 2 Ki. 
xxiii. 3. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 31. Noldius observes, 
Annot. 90, that a like ellipsis occurs 1 Sam. 
xviii. 27, 75nd Dixda And they fulfilled them 
to the king, i. e. to give them to the king. And 
in Jer. xiii. 27, is not 95 or the like under- 
stood before ‘yx ? 

VI. τὸ xdn to fill the hand, sometimes denotes 
simply to fill it with offerings to be presented 
to Jehovah, as 1 Chron. xxix. 5; but in a 
more appropriated sense it signifies to conse- 
crate to the priest’s office, agreeably to that sig- 
nificant ceremony ordained Exod. xxix. 
25, whereby certain parts of the sacrifices were 
put into the hands of the priests at their con- 
secration, and they thereby confirmed in the 
right of offering to God gifts and sacrifices. 
See Exod. xxviii. 41. xxix. 9. xxxii. 29, &c. 
Comp. Heb. v. 1. viii. 3,4. The expression 
is also applied to superstitious consecrations, 
1 K. xiil. 33; no doubt because the like cere- 
mony was observed in them, as is expressed 2 
Chron. xiii. θ. ΘΝ ἮΝ ἃ ram of consecra- 
tion, i. 6. a ram with parts of which the hands 
of the priests were filled, at their consecration. 
Exod. xxix. 22. 

VII. yaxnxdn xdn literally, to fill up fillings 
of stone, i. e. to fill the socket with a stone, or 
to set a stone in the socket or cavity made to 
receive it. Exod. xxviii. 17. So ver. 20, 
onxid>n their fillings or enclosings ; and chap. 
xxxv. 9, OND 33 Ν stones for filling up, i. 6. 
stones to be set. Comp. ch. xxxix. 10. 

VIII. Jer. li. 11, owd5wr oxdm, LXX and 
Vulg. “ Fill the quivers.” And it must be 
owned that this would be a very good sense, if 
pso>w could mean quivers. But the best in- 
terpretation seems to be, repair the shields, 
fill up the holes that are in them, ‘“‘ make them 
completely strong and good.” Taylor’s Con- 
cordance. Comp. Jer. xlvi.3; and rangwpa, 
Mat. ix. 16. Mark ii. 21. 

IX. Itis joined with x5 the heart ; and the heart 
of man is either said to be full, i. 6. emboldened, 
Eccles. viii. 11.(where the LX X ἐπληροφορηθη 
καρδια the heart is filled: comp. Acts v. 3.) ; 
or the heart is said to fill, embolden, the man, 
Esth. vii. 5; where the LXX render ων 
ἼΞ ἽΝ by ὅστις ἐτόλμησε who hath dared. 


ΓΙῸ 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 77. 
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It is nearly related to the preceding xbn. as 
ton to non, man to NIN, ASN to NSN, 
which see. To fill or be filled. occ. Job viii. 
21. (comp. Psal. exxvi. 2.) Job xxxii. 18. 
Ezek. xaviii. 16. As a N. 152 fulness, full 
length. oce. Ezek xli. 8. But observe that in 
Job viii. 21, sixteen of Dr Kennicott’s codices 
read xbm*, as three more did originally ; in 
Job xxxii. 18, ten read ΝῺ ; in Ezek. xxviii. 
16, three 1xdm ; in Ezek. xli. 8, two xvdn, 
eighteen xdm, and three more originally. 
It may therefore be justly doubted whether 
5p should be made a distinct root from xdn. 
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I. In Niph. to dissolve, be dissolved, to melt 
away or vanish. occ. Isa. li. 6, The heavens 
ἽΠΠΟΣ ywy> shall be dissolved like smoke, 
which disperses and vanishes in the air. comp. 
Ps. Ixviii. 3. Hos. xiii. 3. Wisd. v. 14 
Aquila renders it ndAonbacay are comminuted, 
Symmachus ἁλισουσιν shall melt like salt, Vulg. 
liquescent shall melt; and St Peter, plainly 
alluding to this passage, 2 Ep. iii. 12, uses the 
verb λυθησονται shall-be dissolved. As a parti- 
cipial N. mbnn volatile, readily diffusing its 
odours, spoken of the holy incense. occ. Exod. 


xxx. 35. 

II. Asa N. mn salt, “a fossil body fusible by 
fire and soluble by water, so as to disappear 
therein.”* Ley. ii. 13. Job vi. 6. Hence as 
a V. in Kal, to salt. occ. Ley. ii. 18. In 
Huph. to be salted. i. e. cleansed with salt 
mixed in water. occ. Ezek. xvi. 4; where 
see Scheuchzer’s Physica Sacra. 

Every one almost knows the use of salts in 
cleansing various things, and ἴῃ preserving 
flesh, fish, &c. from corruption. Hence as all 
the sacrifices were to typify Him who knew 
no sin, we have that command, Ley. ii. 13. 
And every oblation of thy bread-offering shalt 
thou season with salt, neither shalt thou suffer 
ΤΥΤῸΝ na mn salt, the purification of thy 
Aleim, to be lacking from thy bread-offering ; 
with all thine offerings thou shalt offer salt. 
We find similar rites among the Greek and 
Roman heathen ; the ovac or ουλόχυσαι, that 
is, + corn mixed with salt, seem to have consti- 
tuted a usual part of the Grecian sacrifices ;+ 
which might be one reason why Homer (Il. 
ix. lin. 214.) calls salt, θείοιο divine ; and why 
Plato (cited in Plutarch, Sympos. lib. vi. cap. 


_ 10.) says rw» drwy copa xara νομὸν avbowruy 


ϑεοφιλεστατον εἰναι, that according to human 
laws the substance of salt was most agreeable to 
the gods.” And the Roman Pliny, (Nat. 
Hist. lib. xxx. cap. 41.) Maxima tamen in sa- 
cris intelligitur auctoritas [ealis quando nulla 
conficiuntur sine mola salsa. But the influence 
of salt is thought to be greatest in sacrifices, 
since none are performed without the salted 
meal.’ Observe the phraseology in Lev. ii. 





* Shaw’s Note (7) on Boerhaave’s Chemistry, vol. i. p. 
104, where see more. 

1. See Vossius, Etymol. Latinum, and Martinius, Lexic. 
Etymol. in Mora. 

t See Homer, Ilsi. lin. 449, 458, ii. lin. 410, 421 ; Odyss, 
iii. lin. 441, 425; Potter’s Antiq. book ii. ch. 4; Dammii 
Lexic, in OvAws and Ουλοχῦται- 
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13, ΤῸΝ na mn salt the purifier of (i. 6. ap- 
pointed by) thy Aleim. This shows that salt, 
added to all the sacrifices, was a type of the 
purity, or sinlessness, of Christ, and of that 
which’ purifies believers. Now that which 
purifies believers is faith in Christ and his 
atonement, 2 Cor. v. 20, 21, and a conse- 
quent hope of seeing God through Him. See 
Acts xv. 9. 2 Pet. i. 4. 1 John iii. 3. 1 Cor. 

iii. 12, Salt was therefore a type of that pu- 
rifying faith and hope which is the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, Rom. xv. 13. 1 Pet. i. 22. Eph. 
ii. 8. And believers themselves, in as much 
as they contribute to propagate these heavenly 
graces, and thereby purify the corrupted mass 
of mankind, are sometimes called salt. See 
Mat. v. 13. Luke xiv. 34, 35; and comp. 
Greek and Eng. Lexicon in ‘Aas and ἁλιζω. 

As to the expression nbn ny. Num. xviii. 19. 
2 Chron. xiii. 5, it may be observed, that the 
usual mode of confirming every solemn agree- 
ment was (for a reason which see under ΓΞ 
V.) by ana, that is, by a purification-offer- 
ing, oY sacrifice ; and to every sacrifice it was 
ordained, as we have seen, that salt should be 
added ; so that nba na a@ berith with salt is 
as strong an expression as possible for a puri- 

fication-sacrifice. Theodoret on 2 Chron. xiii. 
5, says, the historian calls the settlement of 
the kingdom (on David, namely) an eternal 
covenant of salt ἐπειδὰν καὶ βαρβαροι πολλάκις 
συνεσθιοντες σπολεροιοις βεβαιῶν εἰρήνην φυλαττουσι; 
‘AAO MEMNHMENOI, because it is usual even 
with the barbarians, after eating with their 
enemies, to keep peace inviolate, remembering 
the salt.” Where, says Suicer, (Thesaur. in 
*Aaaws II.) Theodoret alludes to the custom of 
the ancients in confirming a covenant; name- 
ly, that covenants might be the more religious- 
ly observed, a sacrifice was offered, and, with 
the sacrifice, salt. Of both these particulars 
we have an instance in Virgil, Ain. xii. where 
at the sacrifice offered on the solemn treaty 
between King Latinus and Aineas, lin. 173. 
Dant fruges manibus salsas—'They strow the 
salted corn or meal.” And when God says, 
Num. xviii. 19, (Jt is) mbm na a berith of, 
or with salt, for ever before the Lord, unto thee, 
and thy seed with thee, the meaning is, that 
what is there ordered by God is of as strict 
obligation to the people as if they had been 

bound to it by a purification-sacrifice solemnly 

offered, as Jer. xxxivy. 18. In like manner, 2 
Chron. xiii. 5, God is said to have given the 
kingdom over Israel to David for ever, even to 
him and to his sons: mb nv 3 (it ts) a berith 
with salt; that is, as firmly insured by the 
Lord, as if the symbols of the divine presence 
had passed between the parts of the n3, as 
they did when God made promises to Abra- 
ham, Gen. xv. 17. 

Although sa/t in small quantities may contri- 
bute to the comminuting and fertilizing of 
some kinds of stubborn soil, yet, according to 
the observations of Pliny, (Nat. Hist. lib. 
xxxi. ch. 7.) “« Omnis locus, in quo reperitur 
sal, sterilis est, nihilque gignit, all places, where 
salt is found, are barren, and produce nothing.” 
The effect of salt, where it abounds, on vege 
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tation is described by burning, Deut. xxix. 22 
or 23; The whole land thereof is brimstone, 
maw Τὺ} and salt of burning, or burning 
salt ; it is not sown, nor bears, nor any herb 
grows therein, like the overthrow of Sodom, &c. 
Thus Mons. Volney, speaking of the borders 
of the Asphaltic Lake, or Dead Sea, says, 
** The true cause of the absence of vegetables 
and animals, is the acrid saltness (la salure acre) 
of its waters, which is infinitely greater than 
that of the sea. The land surrounding the lake 
being equally inpregnated with that saltness, re- 
Suses to produce plants; the air itself, which 
is by evaporation loaded with it, and which 
moreover receives vapours of sulphur and bi- 
tumen, cannot suit vegetation; whence that 
dead appearance (aspect de mort) which reigns 
around the lake.” Voyage en Syrie, tom. i. p. 
282. Sonmmbn pox a salt land, Jer. xvii. 6, 
is the same as 42°73 ON the parched places 
in the wilderness, and is descriptive of barren- 
ness ; as ttm saltiness also is, Job xxxix. 6. 
Ps. evii. 34. Comp. Ezek. xlvii. 11. Zeph. ii. 
9. Thus Virgil, Georg. ii. lin. 238, &c. 
Salsa autem tellus, et gue perhibetur amara, ς 


Frugibus infelix ; ea nec mansuescit arando, 
Nec Baecho genus, aut pomis sua nomina servat. 


* Salt earth and bitter are ont fo sow, 
Nor will be tamed or mended by the plough. 
Sweet grapes degenerate there, and fruits declined 
From their first generous juice, renounce aor kind. 
RYDEN. 


Hence the ancient custom of sowing an ene- 
my’s city, when taken, with sal, in token of 
perpetual desolation, Jud. ix. 45. And thus 
in after-times (An. 1162.) “ the city of Milan 
was burnt, razed, sown with salt, and ploughed 
by the exasperated emperor Frederick Barba- 
rossa.” Complete Syst. of Geog. vol. i. p. 
822. From the mention not only of sulphur 
or brimstone, but of salt, in Deut. xxix. 23, 
(comp. Gen. xiv. 3.) we may collect that this 
latter, as well as the former, was employed by 
Jehovah in the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and may thence explain what is 
said of Lot’s wife, Gen. xix. 26, oy) ‘nn 
m5 And she became a pillar of salt ; namely, 
that while she was looking with a wishful eye 
towards Sodom, she was overtaken by the mi - 
raculous salso-sulphureous shower, and thereby 
fixed and incrusted like a statue. 

III. Asa N. mas. plur. ond sailors, mari- 
ners, seamen, q. d. salt-water men. occ. Ezek. 
xxvii. 9, 27, 29. Jon. i. 5. 

IV. Asa N. mbm an herb of a brackish or 

jsaltish taste. occ. Job xxx. 4; where it is men- 
tioned as growing in the desert part of Arabia. 
For “those deserts abound with * saline 
particles, which give a saltish bitter taste to 
the few hardy plants that live there. The 
word‘denotes either in general all such brackish 
vegetables, or some particular plant of the de- 

τ sert that camels are exceedingly fond of. See 
Schultens and Pococke’s Specimen, p. 79.” 
Scott. Bochart, vol. ii. 874, 875, is of opi- 





* Comp. Job xxxix. 6, and Scott’s Note there. “ Cette 
qualite saline est si inherente au sol (dans tout le de- 
sert d’Arabie et eae) qu’elle passe jusques dans les 
plantes. Toutes celles du desert abondent en soude et en 
sel de Glauber.” Volney. Voyage, tom. i. p. 354, 
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nion, that mbm means that particular shrub 
which the Greeks called éasuoz, and the Ro- 
mans halimus. Ist, Because the Syrians still 
call this shrub md. 2dly, Because the Heb. 
name mbm and Greek ἁλιμος refer to the salt 
taste, which the Arab writers attribute to this 
lant. 3dly, Because, as the rnbn is describ- 
ed to be the food of the wretched in Job, so is 
the halimus in Atheneus. 4thly, Because the 
LXX render mbm by ἅλιμα. Lastly, Be- 
cause it is described in Job as cropped "ὃν 
tw upon the shrub, which exactly agrees with 
what the Arab writers say of the maluch or 
halimus, namely, that they ate the tops of it. 
V. It denotes dissolution of cohesion, or rot- 
tenness. Thus onda >a and omdm »x1>3 
Old rags of rottenness, i. e. old rotten rags. 
oce. Jer. xxxviii. 1], 12. 
VI. Chald. Asa N. nbn salt. oce. Ezra 
iv. 14. vi. 9. vii. 22. Hence asa V. τὸ 
to be salted. occ. Ezra iv. 14, Now forasmuch 
as we are salted with the salt of the palace 
(Eng. marg.) salt is reckoned among the 
principal necessaries of man’s life, Ecclus 
xxxix. 26 or 31. And Pliny observes, (Nat. 
Hist. lib. xxxi. cap. 7.) Hercule vita human- 
ior sine sale nequit degi. It is impossible to 
lead a humanized life without salt.” Hence 
by a very natural figure salt might be used 
for food or maintenance in general. And so 
our Eng. translation in Ezra. And I am 
well informed that it is a common expression 
of the natives in the East Indies, “I eat 
such a one’s salt,” meaning, I am fed by him. 
But this is not all ; for salt among the eastern 
nations anciently was, as it still is, a symbol 
of hospitality and friendship, and that for very 
obvious reasons. Hence to have eaten of a 
man’s salt is to be bound to him by the ties of 
friendship. The learned Jos. Mede observes, 
Works, p. 370, fol.) that in his time “ when 
e Emperor of Russia would show extraor- 
dinary grace and favour unto any, he sent him 
bread and salt from his table ; and when he 
invited Baron Sigismund, the Emperor Fer- 
dinand’s ambassador, he did it in this form : 
«« Sigismund, you shall eat our bread and _ salt 
with us.” So Tamerlane, in his Institutes, 
mentioning one Share Behraum, who had 


quitted his service, joined the enemy, and 7] 


fought against him, “ At length (says he) my 
salt, which he had eaten, overwhelmed him with 
remorse ; he again threw himself on my mercy, 
and humbled himself before me.”* And, 
what comes still nearer to the case in Ezra, a 
_modern Persian monarch upbraids an unfaith- 
ful servant, “ I have then such ungrateful 
servants and traitors as these to eat my salt.”+ 
To what a height the Mahometans sometimes 
carry their respect for salt as a symbol of hos- 
pitality and friendship, may be seen in Her- 
belot’s Bibliotheque Orientale, Art. Jacous. 
Ben Lairu. On Ezra iy. 14, I add, that 
the Syriac translator has preserved the Chal- 
dee phrase, as being no doubt familiar to him, 
and that the Vulg. renders it, We remember- 





* Gentleman’s Magazine, for Dec. 1772, p. 604. 
_ + See Harmer’s Observations, vol, iy. p. “458, &e. 
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ing the salt which we ate in the palace ; and on 
this whole subject of salt, I would refer the 
reader for some farther useful remarks and 
quotations to Dr Cudworth, On the True 
Notion of the Lord’s Supper, ch. vi. 
Der. Eng. mulch, dung. Also mullock, or 
mollock, filth. 
pia) 
In general, to set free or loose, 
I. Asa V. in Kal, to deliver, rescue. 2 Sam. 
xix. 9. Isa. xlvi. 2. Jer. xxxix. 18. Ezek. 
xxxili. 5. In Hiph. the same. 1 Sam. xix. 
11. Isa. xxxi. 5. In Niph. to be delivered, 
escape. Gen. xix. 17. Jud. iii. 26, 29. 
11. Yo bring forth. In Kal, to lay, as eggs. 
oce. Isa. xxxiv. 15. In Hiph. to be delivered 
of or more nearly to the Heb. to deliver a 
child, as a woman. oce. Isa. lxvi. 7. 
III. Intransitively, to escape, get or slip away, 
so LX X διαβησομαι. 1 Sam. xx. 90, In Hith. 
to escape, leap out, as flashes of fire from the 
mouth of the enraged leviathan. occ. Job 
ΧΙ, 10 or 19; where LXX διωρῥισιφουνται 
are scattered abroad. Comp. ver. 13, or 21. 
IV. In Hith. to become smooth or bald, as by 
the shedding or falling off of the hair. occ. 
Job xix. 20, ssw Saya muobmnxi And I have 
shed (the hair), or have become bald on the 
skin of, or which covers, my teeth; i. 6. my 
mustaches are, or the hair is, shed or fallen 
off from my. emaciated lip; which was one 
symptom of the elephantiasis, Job’s distem. 
per. See Michaelis, Recueil de Questions, 
p- 74, to whom the reader is indebted for 
the interpretation of this very difficult text ; 
which the Vulg. explains by, Et derelicta 
sunt tantummodo labia circa dentes meos, and 
my lips only are left about my teeth. May not 
is paraphrase mean the lips only without 
the hair, and so coincide with Michaelis’s ex- 
plication? who farther observes, in Supplem. 
ad Lex. Heb. p. 1512, that τ in Arabic 
7 a to be free from hair, to make bare of 
air. 
Hence Greek μελδω, 
mould, moulder. 
V. As a N. Ὁ Jer. ὙΠ}. 9. 
vod IV. 


bn 


Eng. to melt, moult, 


See under 


I. To reign, be a king or monarch. Gen. 
xxxvi, 31, & al. freq. In Hiph. to cause 
to reign, make a king. 1 Sam. xy. 35, 1 K. 
i. 43, In Huph. to be made a king. oce. 
Dan. ix. l.. Asa N. q5n.a hing. Gen. xiv. 
1. & al. freq. Fem. prado in reg. ΓΞ] 
a queen. Esth. i. 9. 1 K. x. 1,4, 10. & al. 
freq. As Ns. fem. niadn plur. ΓΛ (occ. 
Dan, viii. 22.) A kingdom. 1 Chron. xii. 23. 
2 Chron. xi.17... Also, regal power or author- 
ity, kingship. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 20. Ps. οἶχυ. 
13.. So ΤΥ and τῶ 1 Sam. x. 16, 25, 
& al. freq. 25mm a kingdom. 1 Kings xviii. 
10, & al. freq. In2 Sam. xxiy. 23. Araunah 
is expressly called 51:7 the hing by a kind of 
agnomen. Was not this because “ he was 
descended from the ancient kings of Jebusi or 
Jerusalem ? If so, his humble submission to 
king Dayid (see ver. 21, 22.) and his ex- 
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emplary piety to Jehovah, is the more re- 
markable.”* And as Araunah was surnamed | 
the King, so among the Romans we meet 
with Rupilius Rex, (Horat. lib. i. sat. vii. 
lin. 1.) Mareius Rex, probably so named be- 
cause descended from some of the ancient 
kings of Rome.+ | 
II. Asa N. ξ 5 Molech or Moloch, i. e. the 
king. Sothe LXX ἄρχοντι the ruler, Lev. 
Xvili. 21. xx. 2, 3, 4; and Μόλοχ, βασιλει, Mo- 
loch the king, Jer. xxxii. 35. It is the name 
of an idol worshipped by the Ammonites, 1 
K. xi. 7, and by the apostate Israelites, Lev. 
xviii. 21, & al. freq. ‘ The Rabbins assure 
_ us, that this idol was of brass, sitting upon a 
throne of the same metal, adorned with a royal 
. crown, having the head of a calf, and his arms 
extended jas if to embrace any one. When 
they would offer any children to him, they 
heated the statue within by a great fire, and 
- when it was burning hot, they put within his 
arms the miserable victim, which was soon 
consumed by the violence of the heat; and 
that the .cries of the children might not be 
heard, they made a great noise with drums and 
other instruments about the idol. Others re- 
late that the idol -was hollow, and within it 
were contrived seven partitions, one of which 
was appointed for meal or flour, in the second 
there were turtles, in the third an ewe, in the 
fourth a ram, in the fifth acalf, in the sixth an 
ox, and in the seventh ἃ child. All these 
were burned together by heating the statue on 
the inside.” Calmet.§ It appears from the 
substance of this idol, which was || brass or 
copper, from:its having the head of a calf, the 
animal 4 emblem of jire, from its being divided 
into seven partitions, answering to the seven 
planetary spheres or orbits (or according to 
** others having seven chapels before it), and 
from the horrid rites performed to it, that it 
was intended as a representative of the solar 
fire. This is farther confirmed by its name 
91 hing ; for asa king in ‘his political capacity 
acteth where ‘he is not, by means of others; 
so the solar fire in this system doth, in some 
sense, act where it is not, by means of the 
light which it is continually sending forth, and 
putting'‘in motion. Add to this, that the ap- 
parent spring of material action is in the fire. 
It has been doubted, whether in that shocking 
rite of making their children pass through the 
Jire, or (as the phrase wxa Ssayr ought rather 
to have been rendered) of ++ making them over 
in or by the fire, to Molech, they were always 
‘burnt to death, or not. Whoever will atten- 
tively consider the ‘following passages in ‘the 
Hebrew Bible, will be strongly inclined to the 





ads << Editor’s note on.2 Sam. xxiv. 23, in Bate’s trans- | 
See Vitringa’s note A, on Isa. xlii. 19. 
[ee on: 
Ὁ Selden, De. Diis Syris $ ‘m. i, cap. 6; 
Godwin’s Moses and Aaron, lib. "λα ee ce 
|| Comp. Ezek, i. 7. \Dan.-x. 6. Rey. i.) 15. 
4 See under 255 IL. V. 
ὑκὰ See Hyde’s Relig. Vet. Pers, cap. v. p. 134, 





edit. 
+ See under VAY VII, and Vitringa, Obseryat. Sacr. 
lib. ii, cap. 1, ad fin, | 
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affirmative. See Ezek. xvi. 20, 2], xx. 25, 
26, 31. xxiii. 37. Comp. Jer. xxxii. 35, with 
ch. vii. 31. 

*‘ With regard to that horrid but general custom 
among the heathen of offering hwman sacrifices, 
and particularly as to their sacrificing of chil- 
dren to Moloch, Cronus, or Saturn, the reader 
may, among some curious particulars, find 
enough to make his blood run cold in the 
* authors cited in the note. He would also 
do well to consult, at first hand, Porphyry De 
Abstinentia, lib. ii. cap. 53, & seq. and τάμα 
bius, Preeparat. Evangel. lib. iv. cap. 16 and 
17. The last-mentioned author quotes from 
Diodorus ‘Siculus (lib. xx.) a passage so appo- 
site to our present purpose, that the judicious 
reader cannot be displeased at seeing a transla- 
tion of it in this place. It relates to the Car- 
thaginians when besieged by Agathocles, ty- 
xant of Sicily. “They imputed this calamity,” 
says Diodorus, “to Saturn’s fighting against 
them; for whereas they used, in former times, 
to sacrifice the best.of their own children to this 
god, they had lately offered such children as 
they had privately purchased and brought up ; 
and, on inquiry, some of those who had been 
sacrificed were found to have been.suppositi- 
tious. Reflecting, therefore, on these things, 
and seeing the enemy encamped at their very 
walls, they were seized with a religious dread, 
as having profaned those honours, which their 
ancestors paid to the gods. In haste, then, to 
rectify their errors, they chose out two hundred 
of the noblest children, and sacrificed them pub- 
licly. Others persons, who were accused of 
irreligion, gave up themselves willingly (ixovoiws 
teurous sdocav) to the number of no less than three 
hundred. Hv δε rag’ αὐτοῖς ὠνδριας Koovov χαλ- 
HOUSy EXTETHRWS THUS χείρας ὑσσιας [exrerapevers | 
ETL TNS YNS, ὥστε Tov συντιθεντῶ σὼν παίδων ἀπο- 
κωλυεσθαι (Tead axoxvaiccba:) καὶ mince εἰς σι 
χασμα πλῆρες πύρος. For they had a brazen 
statue of Saturn stretching out his hands towards 
the ground in such a manner that the child placed 

- within them tumbled down into a pit full of fire.” 
Thus Diodorus, whose description of the idol, 
and_of the manner of these infernal sacrifices, 
it-must be confessed, differs somewhat from 
the Rabbinical account above cited. And 
indeed, what can be more probable than that 
at different times and places there should be 
some variations in both these respects ?”+ 
* Plutarch, De Superstit. towards the end, tom. ii. p. 

171, edit. Xylandr.; Parker’s Bibliotheca Biblica on Le- 

viticus, p. 286, & seq.; Jenkin’s Reasonableness of Chris- 

tianity, vol. i. pt. 111... ch, iv. p. 339, 3d edit.; Dr Henry 

More’s Explanation of the Grand Mystery, book iii. ch. 

xiv.; Cesar, Comment. lib. vi. cap. 15, with Montanus’ 

and Cluverius’ notes; ,Lactantius, lib. i. cap. 27; Thirl- 

by’s note on Justin Martyr, p. 128; Rollin’s Account of 
the Carthaginian Religion in’his Ancient History, vol. 





'ii.; Universal Hist. vol. xvii. p. 257, 262, 266, 268, 292, 


8vo. edit. ; Picart’s Ceremonies and Religious Customs of 
all Nations (folio), vol. ii. p. 16, 129, 149, 150, 154, 155, 167, 
168, 170, 171, 188, 199; Miller’s ‘Hist. of »Propagation of 
hristianity, vol.ip. 181y8&ec. 257, 262; vol. ii. P. 211, 214, 
217, 220; Leland’s Advantage and Necessity of the Chris- 
tian Revelation, part i. ch. vii. ᾿ 167 of the 8vo. edit. ; 
Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, vol. i. p. 132, &c. ; Miekle’s 
Lusiad, Introduct. p. ix. note, and p. 314, 2d edit. ; Cap- 
tain Cook’s Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, Introduct. p. 69; 
Me τὶ p. 351, 405; vol. ii. p. 31, 39, 53, 203; vol. iii. p. 
, 161. 


+ Greek and Eng. ii under MOAOX, 
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We meet with the traces of this word qn in 
the Phenician and Carthaginian names, Mal- 
chus, Melichus, Himilce, Himileo, Melcar- 
thus the Phenician Hercules, q. d. xnip Jon 
hing of the city, &e. 

And from the idol 451 the people of Sicyon in 
Peloponnesus appear to have had their Zev; 
MEIAIXIO3, Jove MEILICHIUS, mention- 
ed by Pausanias, lib. ii. p. 132, as being of great 
antiquity, and placed in the temple before the 
introduction of images, and represented by a 
pyramid, which is a solid figure ending in a 
point like fire, and thence called by the Greeks 
σύραμις from πὺρ fire. * 

The same oriental 51 enters into the composi- 
tion of the Roman Mulciber, another name 
for Vulcan the god of fire, which may be de- 
rived from 751 the king, and 412 bright, or sya 
burning. ; 

III. ovnwh ΓΞ the queen of heaven, men- 
tioned as an object off worship, Jer. vii. 18. 
xliv. 17—19. If we consider that the moon 
was at the beginning, Gen. i. 16, appointed to 
rule the night, as well as the sun to rule the day, 
and that she manifestly does 80, since her 
light is greater than that of all the planets and 
stars put together, and that the idolaters called 
the sun or solar fire not only + ow bya lord 
of heaven, but also (as we have just seen) ὙΠ) 
or king, there can remain little doubt, but by 
the osmwit nS 91 or queen of heaven they meant 
the moon or lunar orb. So the Orphic hymn 
addressed to the moon begins, 


Kavi, Sea BASIAEIA 
Hear, goddess gueen————— 


And Homer in his hymn to the moon addresses 
-her, lin. 17, 


Χαιρε, avecca, See 








All hail, gueen, goddess! 
Comp. under 5 V. . 





It must not be omitted that in Jer. vii. 18,| 7 


‘eighteen of Dr Kenniecott’s MSS. the oldest 
printed copy of the whole Hebrew Bible, and 
the Complutensian edition, read ΠΝ Ὁ to the 
frame or workmanship (Eng. marg.) LX X τη 
σαρατιῳ to the host. And in Jer. xliv. 17—19, 
‘various codices, to the number of thirteen, on 
each verse read’ ΤΣ Ν 22, andthe Compluten- 
sian with remarkable fluctuation has nox>n> 
in ver. 17, but nad15 in ver. 18, 19. Andon 
the whole, since the L.XX in all the three 
verses of Jer. xliy. has τῇ βασιλισσῃ Tov ουρῶώνου 
to the queen of heaven, and the Vulg. through- 
out regine cceli, and since the idolatrous ser- 
vice performed Jer. vii. 18, is manifestly the 
same with that in Jer. xliv. 19, I cannot help 
thinking that the common printed reading 
ΤΥΞ 212 is the true one in all the texts. ‘ 
IV. Asa V. to consult, deliberate. occ. Neh. v. 
7. This seems a Chaldee sense which the 
verb often has in the Targums. So as a 
Chaldee N. 45x counsel, advice. occ. Dan. iv. 
27 or 24. 





* See Bryant's New System of Ancient Mythology, 
vol. i. p. 70. 


+ Comp. under 993 IIL 











V. 5 (from 519 and rn3 to be hot) Milcom, 
the abomination of the Ammonites. It is 
plain from comparing | K. xi. 5, with ver. 7, 
that this is another name for Molech. See 
also 1 K. xi. 33. 2 K. xxiii. 13. Zeph. i. 5. 
Comp. Jer. xlix. 3. 2 Sam. xii. 30. 1 Chron. 
xx. 2; in both which last texts the LXX 
( Vatic.) τὸν στεῴανον Moryou τοῦ βασιλεως αὐτῶν 
—the crown of Molchom their king. _ And in- 
deed considering that the weight of the crown 
was at least 32} pounds avoirdupois, besides 
the precious stones, it seems more suited to 
an idol’s than a human head. Comp. under 
435 3. 

Considering how long the * Phenicians fre- 
quented the south-western coasts of this 
island, it is not surprising to find traces of the 
god 751 or ὈΞὉ Ὁ in the names of some towns : 
but it is remarkable that in the name of Mel- 
comb Regis in Dorsetshire, we perceive both 
the Hebrew or Phenician and Latin appella- 
tion. This town belonged anciently to the 
king’s demesne. 

VI. 2 Ὺτν (from 5x dllustrious, or a gorge- 
ous robe, and 5m king) Adrammelech. 'The 
solar fire was worshipped under this name by 
the Sepharvites, who burnt their children in 
fire to him. occ. 2 K. xvii. 31. It was also 
the name of one of Sennacherib’s sons, pro- 
bably in honour of the same idol. 2 K. xix. 37. 
The idol seems to have been thus denominated 
from his glorious appearance, or from the gor- 
geous robe in which he was invested, and which 
might be designed to represent the solar splen- 
dour. 

VII. 25» Anammelech (from y2y ἃ cloud, and 
on ing), an idol mentioned with Adramme- 
lech, 2 K. xvii. 31, and worshipped in the 
same horrid manner. A nimbus or cloud of 
gold, or &c. seems to have been the distin- 
guishing insigne of this idol. 

Ὁ 


The idea of the word seems to be smoothness, 
as opposed to rough, harsh. Hence in Arabic 
it denotes slipperiness, and as a Ny is applied 
to a thing’s falling by reason of its slipperiness. 

‘See Castel. Hants the Grok mana ta have 
had their waraccw to sooth, and μειλίσσω to 
soften, and the Latins their mulceo, mulsi, to 
sooth, and mollis soft, whence Eng. mollify. 

I. Asa VY. in Niph. to be soothing, agreeable, 
pleasant, sweet, as words. occ. Psal. exix. 103; 
where the LXX γλυκέα, and Vulg. dulcia, 
sweet. 

11. Asa N. γι an advocate, intercessor, me- 
diator, whose business it was to present the 
petitioner’s suit, and to smooth, sooth, or render 
favourable the superior to whom it was ad- 
dressed. Gen. xlii. 23, And they (Joseph’s 
brethren) knew not that Joseph ynw heard, be- 
cause, yonit THE advocate (the officer ap- 
pointed for this purpose) was onan between 
them. It is plain the business of this officer 
was not that of an interpreter in the common 
sense of that word ; for it appears from seve- 





* See Bochart, Canaan, lib. i. cap. 39; and Bp, Nichol- 
son’s Hist. of England, vol, i. p. 2—7. 
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_ ral passages in this very chapter, and particu- 
larly from ver. 24, that Joseph and his brethren 
understood one another's language, and communed 
together, (comp. Gen, xlii. 27, &c.) as his 
brethren likewise did with Joseph’s steward, 
Gen. xliii. 19, &e. Comp. chap. xxxix. and 
xliv. throughout. 

ἸῺ @ mediator, intercessor, is likewise used 
as a title of Christ (as wsoirns is in the N. T. 
I Tim. ii. 5. Heb. xii. 24, & al.) Job xvi. 19, 
20, And now behold my witness (comp. Rom. 
i. 9.) is in heaven, and stmw he who is con- 
scious to my actions, on high; "Ὁ sx my 
mediator, or advocate, my friend. Job xxxiii. 
23, If there be 5y over him (i. 6. for protec- 
tion), or for him, an angel or agent (comp. 
Mal. iii. 1, & al.) y*5m a mediator, one of a 
thousand, to show unto man his righteousness, 
Ow his duty, see Schultens): ver. 24, Then 

e will be gracious unto him, and say, Deliver 
him from going down to the pit ; I have found a 

propitiation. Comp. 1 John ii. 2. iv. 10.* 

III. Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. syd the typi- 
cal intercessors between God and the people, 
that is, the priests. Isa. xliii. 27. Comp. Jer. 
ii. 8, Also, ambassadors, who intercede be- 
tween two princes. 2 Chron. xxxii. 31. 

In Callimachus, Hymn. in Apoll. lin. 110, the 
priestesses of Ceres are called μελίσσαι, and in 
Pindar, Pyth. iv. lin. 106, the oracular priest- 
ess of Apollo at Delphi is styled μελισσα. 

IV. Asa Ν. συ Prov. i. 6, seems to de- 
note pleasantness, sweetness of expression, an 
elegant saying, a. bon mot. _Montanus renders 
it, facundiam eloquence. Eng. marg. an elo- 
quent speech ; Diodati’s Italian, i be’ motti, 
bons mots; French translation, ce qui est élé- 
gamment dit, what is elegantly said. And in 
the like view I would understand ὕω Hab. 
ii. 6. Comp. sense I. 


pon 

To wring or pinch οὔ. UX X ἀποκνίσει cut or 
pluck off. occ. Ley. i. 15. ν. 8; in which 
latter texts the words Ὁ 18" xd but he shall 
-not divide it asunder, relate to the whole bird, as 
ch. i. 1'7, not to the head only. 

773 See under Ὦ 13. and τὸ VIII. 

8373 Chald. 

The same as the Heb. 2, to number, reckon 
on. oce. Dan. v. 25, 26. As a Ν. 7") α num- 
ber. oce. Ezra vi. 17. 


“37 Chald. 

‘Occurs not asa V. but as a N. fem. tt. 
The same as the Heb. and Chald. > τ, 3 
being inserted after the Chaldee manner, a 
toll, i. 6. a determinate proportion of the pro- 
duce of the lands paid as a tax or tribute. occ. 
Ezra iv. 13. vii. 24; where it is joined with 
253 and 757, as rtm likewise is Ezra iv. 20. 
Comp. 123 under xdbn II. 

ὙΠ 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 
To distribute, by number, order, or the like. 





* See Schultens on Job; and Dr Hodges’ Elihu, p. 
119, &c. quarto edit. and his Miscellaneous Reflections, 
&e. p. 203, & seq. 2d edit. ; and Vitringa on 158, xliii. 27. 
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ΤΊΣ 


I. To distribute by number, to compute, reckon 
up, or number distinctly and by parts. Gen. 
xiii. 16. 1 K. xx. 25. Ps. exlvii. 4, & al. freq. 
On Jer. xxxiii. 13, comp. Ley. xxvii. 32. 
As a N. mas. plur. ps319 numbers, or as we say, 
times, Lat. vices. Gen. xxxi. 7, 41, 

11. As a N. pn α particular distribution or class 
of things, a species or hind. See Gen. i. 11, 
12, 21, 24, 25. 

III. Asa N. yn, a species, as the word is per- 
haps applied 1 K. xviii. 5, marta yo ΓΝ 32. NID, 
and we may not suffer the species of beast to 
be be cut off or destroyed. But however this 
be, 15 is frequently used as the name of that 
miraculous bread from heaven with which Je- 
hovah fed the Israelites in the wilderness, 
manna. At its first falling, Exod. xvi. 15, 
The children of Israel—said ΜΛ yx this (is) 
a particular species, a peculiar thing, for they 
knew not what it (was). comp. ver. 31. Deut. 
viii. 3,— Who fed thee with yam nx that pecu- 
liar thing which thou knewest not, neither did . 
thy fathers know.—Thus Bate in Crit. Heb. 
where see more. 

IV. Asa N. fem. pn, inreg. nan, α deli- 
neation, similitude or representation of any 
thing, or more accurately, an orderly and regu- 
lar distribution of parts, lineaments, colours, 
&c. which raises in the mind an idea of the 

_thing represented. Exod. xx. 4. Deut. iv. 12, 
15, 16, & al. Jehovah saith concerning Moses, 


- Num. xii. 8, With him will I speak mouth to 


mouth, even apparently, and not in dark 
speeches, 111" Nam and the similitude of 
Jehovah shall he behold.— What can this simi- 
litude of Jehovah be, but 2» ὙΝ ΝῺ the angel 
of his presence, Isa. lxiii. 9, who accompanied 
the people in the wilderness, and in whom was 
the name (i. e. the nature) of Jehovah, Exod. 
xxiii. 21 ;* even the same angel (comp. Hos. 
xii. 4 or 5.) as wrestled with Jacob in the 
form of a man, Gen. xxxii. 24—30; on which 
occasion Jacob called the name of the place 
Peniel (i. e. the face or presence of God), for 
I have seen God face to face? And so Je- 
hovah spake unto Moses, face to face, even as a 
man speaketh to his friend. Exod. xxxiii. 11. 
This is that similitude of Jehovah. Ps. xvii. 
15, with which we shall be fully satisfied when 
we awake at the resurrection, for we shall see 
him (Christ) as he is. 1 John iii, 2. Comp. 
ver. 5, and chap. ii. 28. 

V. As.a N. mas. plur. δι" the strings of a 
musical instrument, so called from their regu- 
lar disposition and adjustment to each other. 
Thus the LX X and Aquila χορδαῖς, and ano- 
ther ancient Greek version x2g3wy, and so the 
Vulg. chordis. oce. Ps. cl. 4, 

VI. To distribute, allot, appoint or assign a par- 
ticular lot, share, portion, or office to a person 
or thing. 1 Chron. ix. 29, Psal. exlvyii. 4. 
Dan. i. 5, 10, 11. Jon. i. 17, or ii. 1. iv. 6— 
8, in the four which last texts it is applied to 
the divine allotment or appointment: which 
may lead to the true interpretation of that dif- 
ficult text, Ps. Ixi. 8, ym Do thou (God) ap- - 





* Comp. Acts vii. 38. 1 Cor. x, 9. 


Pi) 


‘point mercy and truth that they may preserve 
him. To this purpose, Michaelis in Supplem. 
p. 1518, who compares Job vii. 3. Dan. v. 26, 
‘‘numerans numerayit.” But long before him 
Montanus had rendered 1 in Ps. as a V. by 
prepara, prepare. Also, to be allotted, assign- 
ed. Job vii. 3. Asa N. fem. m9 plur. nin, 
ns and once (Neh. xii. 44). mixon ἃ part, 

‘ portion, share, Exod. xxix. 26. Ley. vil. 33. 
Ps. xi. 6. lxiii. 11. 1 Sam. i. 4. Neh. xiii. 10, 


& al. 

VIL Asa N. πο plur. on, @ maneh or mi- 
na, a particular weight or sum of money. As 

“ἃ weight, it was’ equal to a hundred shekels, as 
appears from comparing 1 K. x. 17, with 2 
Chron. ix. 16; but as money it was equal only 
to sixty shekels, as appears from Ezek. xlv. 
12; where see Mr Lowth’s Note. Comp. un- 
der pw IV. 

Hence the Gr. «va, and Lat. mina. 

“VIII. As particles of distribution, y and ‘31 
from, &c. The uses of these particles before 
nouns are so nearly the same with those of its 
abridgment mn, that. I may safely refer the reader 
to what he will find under that particle, for 
the applications of these: only observe, that 
yn is once used (exemplum sine pari, an un- 
paralleled instance, says Noldius) before a V. 
future, in the same sense as 1) often is before 
an infinite, namely for lest, that not. Deut. | 
xxxiii. 1]. 

In Ps. xly. 9, *»» makes no sense, if construed 
as a particle; and the Chaldee Targum ren- 

' ders it from the land of +22, which is mention- 
ed also Jer. li. 27, and is thought, particularly’ 
by Bochart, (Phaleg. lib. i. cap. 3.) to signi- 

‘ fy a part of Armenia. On this interpretation 
soo yw in the Psalm will be the ivory of 47- 
menia, which might be so called either as being 
brought to Judea from Armenia,* though not 
produced there ; or perhaps as being (fossile, | 
and formerly dug up there in considerable, 
quantities. ‘Thus the Rev. andlearned William’ 
Jones} informs us from Sir Hans Sloane, that: 
in Siberia, a country far to the northward of 
Armenia, “ Tusks of elephants are so common’ 
and so little decayed, that they are used all 
over Russia for ivory, and are mostly to be: 
met with in the coldest parts of Siberia.” 

The particle 1 is also frequently used with 
prefixed, and a pronoun suffix, in the same 
senses as the simple yn. Thus nn, HH, 
sn, fon of, out of, more than—her—him— 
me. See Gen. xvi. 2. 2 Sam. xiii. 14. Psal. 
‘Ixii. 2. Exod. viii. 4. Ps. xviii. 9. Sonn, 
for 12321, from, or of, us. Exod. xiv. 12. 
Gen. iii. 22. xxiii. 6. 
IX. Asa N. “Ὁ Meni, a name or attribute 
under which the idolatrous Jews worshipped 
the material heavens, and by which they pro- 
‘bably meant to acknowledge them to be the 
distributers of things into their respective 
sorts, places, &c. and the dispensers of food, 
provisions, drink, and the like, for the service 
‘of men and animals. This they farther owned 
‘by the offering of Libations, or drink-offerings, 





* See Merrick’s Annotation and anonymous note. 
+ Physiological Disquisitions, p. 421, where see more. 
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pha 


to them under this ¢itle. occ. Isa. Ixy. 1], 
This seems a very expressive and ancient at- 
tribute ; and was most probably an Egyptian 
one, known to the Israelites while they so- 
journed in that country ; partly in opposition 
to which Jehovah miraculously fed his people 
with the 15 manna or peculiar bread from 
héayen. See Exod. xvi. 23, 29. Deut. viii. 
“8, 16, and Hutchinson’s Trinity of the Gen- 
tiles, p. 521. Jerome on Isa. Ixv. 11, informs 
us that in all their cities, and chiefly in Egypt 
and Alexandria, there is an old idolatrous cus- 
tom, that on the last day of the year, and of 
the month which is with them the last, they 
place a table full of various kinds of provision, 
and a cup of sweet wine mixed with water, 
either in acknowledgment of the fertility of the 
past, or to implore the fruitfulness of the ap- 
proaching year.* We find other traces of this 
attribute “515 among the idolaters. Thus Po- 
cocke (Specimen Hist. Arab. p. 92.) tells us 
that before the time of Mohammed, “‘ Monah 
idolum venerabantur Arabes eo consilio, ut plu- 
vias opportunas impetrarent. 'The Arabians 
worshipped the idol Monah in order to obtain 
seasonable showers.” Festus relates that the 
Salentines, a people of Italy, threw a horse 
alive into the fire, in honour of Jupiter Men- 
zan, i. 6. Jupiter 9. See Vossius de Orig. 
& Prog. Idol. lib. ii. cap. 33. 

X. Chald. as a V. “95 to appoint, ordain. ‘occ. 
Dan. ii. 24, 49. 111. 12. Ezra vii. 25. 

XI. Chald. 1 

1. As a particle, from, &c. as the Heb. 3 yn 
s+, from (the time) that. Dan. iv. 23 or 26. 
Ezra ν. 12. 

2. From the ‘Heb. rn, who, what? Ezra v. 3, 
4, 9. Dan. iii. 15, & al. 

3. “Ἢ } whosoever. Dan. iii. 6. iv. 14 or 17. 

Derr. Many, mean method. Lat. manus, whence 
manual, and, compounded with facio, manufac- 
ture, &c. Lat. mens, Eng. méntal, mind, remind ; 
mindful. Man, either from his understanding 
or his dominion. Lat. mano to run in a small 
stream, mane as of a horse. Greek μήνη, and 
Eng. moon, by whose phases time is reckoned, 
(see Ecclus xliii. 6, 7.) whence month. Mén, 
the Welsh name for the Isle of Anglesey. 
“ΤῸ is proverbially said of it, Mon, Mam 
Gymru, i. 6. Mén the nursery of Wales ; be- 
cause when other countries failed, this alone, 
by the richness of the soil, and the plentiful har- 
vests it produced, was wont to supply all Wales. 
This is the Mona of the Romans, and was the 
chief seat of the Druids.” Richards’ Welsh 
Dictionary. 

ΤΙ 

Occurs not as a VY. in Heb. but asa N. fem. 


itm an ofering or present to God or man, see 
under n> II. 


379 Chald. 
Occurs not as a Y. but as a N. Ν 952 or ND197, 
or, according to the Keri, xo°"2m ἃ wreath, or 





*« Est autem in cunctis urbibus, et maxime in Agypto 
et Aléxandria, Idololatric vetus consuetudo, wt ultimo die 
anni, et mensis eorum qui extremus est, ponant mensam 
refertam varii generis epulis et poculum mulso mixtum, 
vel preteriti anni vel futuri fertilitatem auspican tes. 


Yar 


twisted chain or collar. So the Vulg. tor- 
ques. occ. Dan. v. 7, 16, 29. It is obsery- 
able, that Theodotion renders it by wauzxns, 
which word seems a derivative from the 
Chaldee. 

Darr 

In Kal, to withhold, prohibit, restrain, keep back, 
retain. Gen. xxx. 2. Num. xxiv. 11. Job xx. 
13, & al. freq. In Niph. to be withholden, 
&e. Joel i. 13, & al. 

Der. Greek, wsvves small, μενυόω to diminish. 
Lat. and Eng. minor; whence minority. Lat. 
minuo, comminuo, diminuo ; whence English 
minute, minish, comminute, diminish, &c. 

“273 4 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. and the ideal 
meaning is uncertain, but as a N. 4191 (al- 
ways joined with or75x and compared to the 
staff of an uncommonly large spear) a weaver’s 
beam or roller, to which in the ancient art of 
weaying it is probable the threads of the warp 
were fastened. Some take this to be a word 
borrowed by the Israelites from the Egyptians, 
who were in very early times (see Gen. xli. 
42,) famous for the art of weaving. occ. 1 Sam. 
xvii. 7. 2 Sam. xxi. 19. 1 Chron. xi. 23. xx. 5. 

From this root the Roman goddess Minerva, 

called also Pallas, and by the Greeks Adéyyy 

Athene, (from yox which see) appears to have 
had her name. Accordingly Abbe Pluche 

informs us, Hist. du Ciel, vol. i. p. 208, 209, 

that she was sometimes represented among the 

Athenians with a5121) or weaver’s beam in her 

_right hand, as appears by some figures of her 
still remaining. She was in after times re- 

garded as the inventress and patroness of spin- 

ning and weaving, and supposed to have in- 
structed men in those arts. But did not the 
ancient heathen mean something very differ- 
ent and of much. higher import by the names 
they gave to this goddess? With them was 
she any other than the tremulous, active, vivify- 
ing, intelligent air or ether? (Comp. under 

ya II.) And by the titles Athene and Mi- 
nerva did they not intend to acknowledge the 
celestial fluid as the independent former of 
those wondrous threads, or fibres, or rather of 
those innumerable and infinite simal fibrils, 
which compose the curious texture of vegetable 
and animal bodies, and of which in particular 
those amazing and by human art inimitable 
webs, the barks, leaves, and flowers of plants, 
and the skins and yarious membranes of 
animals, are woven ? 

ΓΙ 

With a radical (see Ps. vi. 7. Josh. xiy. 8.) 
but mutable or omissible, 7. 

It denotes the disunion or dissolution of the 
texture or consistence of any thing. 

I. To melt or dissolve, as by heat. Psal. exlvii. 
18. In Hiph. to be thus melted or dissolved. 
Exod. xvi. 2]. Psal. Ixvili. 3. As a N. mas. 
plur. Ὁ" Ὁ meltings. occ. Isa. lxiv. 1 or 2. 

11, To melt, dissolve, as by moisture or wet. 
Isa. xxxiv. 3. Comp. Ps. yi. 7. 

III. op Ὁ be loosed or disunited, as bands. Jud. 
xy. 14, 

IV. Jn Kal or Hiph. to cause to waste away 
or dissolve insensibly, and by slow degrees, as 
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7on 


a moth fretting a garment. Ps. xxxix. 12. In 
Niph. as a participle pm» wasted, decayed, spo- 
ken particularly of cattle. occ. 1 Sam. xv. 9. 

V. It is often both in Niph. and Hiph. ap- 
plied to the heart, but, properly speaking, 
denotes not its melting (which surely is not 
philosophically true), but its losing through 
fear or terror that consistency, strength, and 
firmness, on which the vigour of the animal 
depends. See Deut. i. 28. Josh, v. 1. 2 Sam. 
xvii. 10. Ezek. xxi. 7. Nah. ii. 11, & al. 
VI. To melt, be melted, or consume away, as a 
snail. occ. Ps. lyiii. 9.—as a man with 
misery and affliction. oce. Job vi. 14, om 
ὙΌΣ ton Eng. translat. to him that is 
afflicted (marg. melteth) pity (should be 
showed) from his friend. But it must be re- 
marked that twenty-three of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices here read pxn>; and, according to 
this reading, the text may be rendered to him 
who despiseth his friend (it is) a reproach, and 
he will forsake the fear of God. Thus the 
supposed ellipsis in the common reading is 
avoided, and the former part of the verse 
seems to agree better with the latter. Asa 
N. fem. in reg. non α wasting, consuming. 
oce. Job ix. 23, It (the scourge) will laugh at 
the consuming of the innocent; Where Vulg. 
penis punishment. 

VII. Asa N. vn a draught or levy of men, 
taken or disunited from the rest of their coun- 
trymen to perform some-servile work. This 
I apprehend is always the sense of the word. 
See Deut. xx. 11. Josh. xvi. 10.. Jud. i. 30. 
1 K. ν. 13, 14. 2 Chron. viii. 8. Isa. xxxi. 8. 
It is not long since the * Turks used to raise 
a tribute of Christian children out of the con- 
quered provinces in Europe, to wait on the 
Grand Seignior or other great men, or to 
serve as Janizaries. 

VIII. AsaN. fem. non, a tribute or tax, a 
part detached from the rest, q. d. an excise, 
from Lat. excisum cut off: See Bate. occ. 
Deut. xvi. 10. 

pon to melt, be melted or dissolved entirely, as 
by fire. occ. Isa. x. 18. Comp. pp2 under Ὁ9 

Der. Moist, moist. ; 

aie) 

In general, to mia, intermix. 

I. As a N. fem. navn the warp, the threads 
which, according to the ancient art of weaving, 
were, I suppose, fixed to the beam, and by the 
shuttle intermixed or interwoven with the woof. 
ον under shy VI.) So LXX διασμα 
rom διαζομαι to pass through or among, and 
Vulg. licium. oce. Jud. xyi. 13, 14. 

Il. Asa N. fem. Aa wn an intertexture or en- 
tanglement, as of thorns in a hedge. So Mon- 
tanus implicatione. oce, Mic. vii. 4, the best 
of them (is) asa briar, ὙΥΞΎΟἿ ὙΦ᾽ the up- 
right (among them is) from, or out of the en- 
tanglement, of thorns namely. ὁ 
Ill. To mix, mingle, as liquids, Ps. cii. 10. 
Asa N. tpn wine mired with the lees, turbid 





* See Busbequii De Re Mil. cont. Ture. Institut. Con- 
silium, p. 432, &c. edit. Elzevir; Sandys’ Travels, p. 
37; Sir William Temple’s Miscellanies; pt. ii. p. 263, 
267, 8vo.; Complete System of Reogrepiys vol. ii. p. 27; 
and Hanway’s Hist. of Nadir Shah, p. 100. 


“O75 


and highly intoxicating. (Comp. under ἜΤ 
11. and pp I. under py) oce. Ps. Ixxv. 9. The 
wine yraT (is) turbid, (the cup) is full of yon 
wine thus mixed with the lees.. And in this 

“view, of mixing old wine with the lees, namely, 
by opening the jars in which it was contained. 
Harmer, Obsery. vol. i. p. 375, &c. which 
see, explains the mingling of wine mentioned 
in the Old Testament, Prov. ix. 2, 5. xxiii. 
30. Isa. ν. 22. But comp. under aim and 
anonymous note on Ps. lxxv. 9, in Merrick’s 
annotations. As a participial N. yon old 
turbid wine mixed, with the lees namely. occ. 
Prov. xxiii. 30. Isa. lxv. 11; where LX X 
κεοασμώ a mixture. Hence 
IV. Figuratively, to mingle a spirit of perverse- 
ness in the midst of a people is ἐο intoxicate 
them with such a spirit. occ. Isa. xix. 14. 

Der. Lat. misceo, commisceo, &c. whence Eng. 
mix, mixture, miscellany, commix, commixtion, 

_ promiscuous, &e. 

107 

In general, to deliver from one to another, tra- 
dere. 

I. To delight, give up, present, offer, occ. in 
Niph. Num. xxxi. 5, pn So there were 
delivered out of the thousands of Israel a thou- 
sand of every tribe. So in Chaldee it is often 
used for delivering or giving up. See Targ. 
on 1 Sam. xxiii. 7. xxiv. 11, 19. 

Il. To deliver, teach. occ. Num. xxxi. 16, Be- 
hold these were to the children of Israel, through 
the counsel of Balaam, Sym “pm to teach 
transgression against the Lord, i. e. they did 
teach the children of Israel to transgress 
against the Lord. 

From this root the Jews call their pretended 
tradition of the true reading of the Hebrew 
Scriptures Massorah. This reading long 
since the time of Christ, and after Moham- 
med’s Koran was forged, they have presumed 
to fix by their points and accents. Hence 
the Massorets and all their Massoretical 
trumpery; concerning which, if the reader 
wants farther information, he may consult 
Walton’s Proleg. viii. ; and Du Pin’s Disser- 
tation Preliminaire, Liv. i. ch. iv. § 6, p. 511; 
and Calmet’s Dictionary in Massora. 


WD 
1. Yo totter, stagger, slip, as the feet or steps 
in walking. occ. 2 Sam. xxii. 37. Ps. xviii. 
37. xxvi. 1. Ῥίον. xxy. 19. In Hiph. to 
cause to totter or shake, as the loins in ex- 
treme weakness. occ. Ps. lxix. 24. xxxvii. 31, 
Jt (the law) shall not suffer his steps to slip. 

_ Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. “tyin slips, stum- 
blings. occ. Job xii. 5, where Montanus nuta- 
tiones. 

11. Asa N. fem. plur. ΠΣ ΤΡ shakings, trem- 
blings. occ. 1 Sam. xv. 32. And Agag came 
to him ΤΣ (2 with) tremblings. To this 
effect the LX X and another Greek version 
σρεμὼν trembling. Or else from the root yy, 
we may explain nytyn of the delicate or royal 
robes (comp. 2 Sam. i. 24.) “ which Saul 
had suffered his brother-king (comp. 1 K. xx. 
32, 33, 42.) to be dressed in, not treating him 
as a condemned criminal under the curse of 
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yr 


God.” Bate’s note in New and Literal 
Translation. 
ΓΙ 


Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic the 
cognate root ‘yr signifies to be lax, loose. See 
Castell. 

I. Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. sy the bowels or 
inner. parts of the animal body, from their 
comparatively lax or loose teature. See Gen. 
xy. 4. xxv. 23. 2 Chron. xxi. 15. Cant. v. 4. 
Jon. ii. 1. Hence, the inner part of man, the 
mind. Ps. xl. 9. Comp. underyoar 1. It is 
also used for the external part of the belly, 
from its comparative laxness. Cant. ν. 14, 
and Chald. Dan. ii. 32. 

Hence Eng. maw. 

IL As aN. fem. plur. in reg. ‘myn the small 

articles or grains of sand, which do not co- 

Sax: but are loose from each other. occ. Isa. 
xlviii. 19; where the Eng. translation ren- 
ders it gravel, Vulg. lapilli Little stones, and so 
the Chaldee Targum by “ΤΥῚΒ of the same 
import, which, from ‘m5 ἕο part, divide, ap- 
proaches to the ideal meaning of the Hebrew. 

OY es 

I. To be diminished, lessened, impaired, made 

Sew. Ps. evii. 39. Prov. xiii. 11. Isa. xxi. 17. 
Jer, xxix. 6. xxx. 19. Eccles. xii. 3, where 
LXX ἡργησαν ai ἀληθουσῶι, ὅσι wrsrywbnoay, 
the grinders are idle, inactive, because they are 
become few; Vulg. Otiosz erunt molentes in 
minuto numero, the grinders shall be idle in 
small number. This circumstance of old age 
is noticed by Juvenal, Sat. x. lin. 200. 


Frangendus misero gingiva panis inermi. 
The-wretch with unarm’d jaw must chew his bread. 


See also K. Solomon’s Portrait of Old Age, 
by Dr Smith, p. 74, &c. 2d edit. With Ὁ 
following, to be too small for some certain pur- 
pose. Exod. xii. 4, nym nsan vym ox) 
nw And if the house be too little to be for the 
lamb, i. e. not sufficient to eat it up at a meal. 
In Hiph. to diminish, make small οὐ. few. 
Lev. xxv. 16. xxvi. 22. Num. xxvi. 54. 
xxxiii. 54. Spoken of collecting the manna, 
to gather litile, or less than others. Exod. xvi. 
17, 18. So of the quails. Num. xi. 32. Also, 
to give less. Exod. xxx. 15; as #725 in the 
same verse, to give more. The price of atone- 
ment is the same ἴο 81]. Asa N. vyn a small 
quantity of any thing, a Uittle, a few. Gen. 
xviii. 4. xliii. 10, & al. wyn, is not unusually 
placed after the nouns to which it relates. 
See Ps. xxxvii. 16. Prov. xv. 16. xvi. 8. 
Eccles. ix. 14. x. 1. Isa. xvi. 14. Neh. ii. 12. 
ὩΣ oyn by little and little. Exod. xxiii. 30. 
Deut. vii. 22. 

II. To be of little worth or value, to be es- 
teemed at a low rate. Neh. ix. 32. As aN. 
ὩΣ a thing of no value. Prov. x. 20; where 
Symmachus εὐτελής vile; Aquila ὡς ολίγον as 
a little thing ; ‘Theodotion ὡς μικρὸν as a small 
thing ; Vulg. pro nihilo for nothing. 

III. With 5 prefixed, vyn> 

I. As it were a little. Spoken of distance in 
place. Cant. iii. 4. 2 Sam. xix. 37.—of time, 
Ezra ix. 8. Isa. xxvi. 20. 





qv 


2. Within a little, almost, well nigh. 
-10. Ps. Ixxiii. 2. 
3. Suddenly, in a little or short time. 
-Ixxxi. 15. 
Der. A mote, mite, moth. Qu? 

nga) . 
To compress, squeeze, crush. Applied to an 
animal that hath been crushed. occ. Ley. 
xxii. 24.—to a spear, pressed or stuck into 
the ground. occ. 1 Sam. xxvi. 7.—to press- 
ing the breasts of a woman. occ. Ezek. xxiii. 
_3: It occurs no where else in the Bible. 


Gen. xxvi. 


Ps. 


2 : 
To decline, deflect, go aside, declinare, de- 
‘flectere. But in the Heb. Bible it is used 
only. in a moral or spiritual sense for declin- 
ing from a rule or law. The LXX render 
it inter al. by αφιστημι to depart, 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 18. xxviii. 19, 22. xxix. 6. xxx. 7; and 
by racanixrw to fall off or away. Ezek. xiv. 
13. xv. 8. xviii. 24, xx. 27; the Vulg. inter 
al. and Montanus ¢onstantly, by prevaricor, 

- which properly signifies* “ nimium in alteram 
partem varicor pede,” to straddle with the feet 
too much towards one side, and so decline to- 
wards it. It differs from xon, which is to 
deviate from the law considered as a scope or 
aim, and from yw», which is going over, be- 
yond, or transgressing, it. As a N. 5yn a 
declining or deflection'from duty or truth. Ley. 
v. 15. Job xxi. 34, & al. freq. The LXX 
render the N. inter al. by ἀπόστασις, ἀποστασιῶ, 
defection, apostasy, and by ragarrapa a falling 

" off or away. 

II. -As Ns. 5ynp and syn, a robe. 
my ΧΙ]. ; 

“Der. Greek worcw to go, Lat. malus evil, 

* whence malitia, malignus, and Eng. mal—or 
male—in composition, malice, malicious, malign, 
&c. Hence also may be deduced Lat. malum 
an apple, 


See under 


* the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all owr woe.” 
But some may think this whimsical ; and I 
may be. told that the Lat. malum is derived 
from the Greek μηλοὸν, Doric wars. True. 
But may not these Greek words themselves 
be from the Heb. Sym? Comp. 5 yy under 
ayy 11. 
ἸῺ 
I. To remain, dwell. It occurs not as a V. 
in this sense, but hence as a N. py a mansion, 
place of residence or rest, a dwelling—of God. 
Deut. xxvi. 15. Ps. Ixviii. 6.—or of man. 
Ps. Ixxi. 3. (the plur. in reg. is once written 
‘pn withas, 1 Chron. iv. 41.) Also a den 
_of wild beasts. Jer. ix. 1]. x. 22. Nah. ii. 
12. As a N. fem. mnyn plur. mnyn a 
dwelling, habitation, place of residence or rest 
of men. Jer. xxi. 13. Comp. Deut. xxxiii. 
27; where it is written poy without the ». 
_Also a den for wild beasts. Job xxxvii. 8, 
xxxvill. 40. Amos iii. 4. 
-II.. ym, whence yym>. See under may X. 
Der. Gr. μένω, μόνη. Lat. maneo, mansio, 
_ whence Eng. mansion, remain, &c. 





* See Martinii Lexicon Etymol. in Preyaricor. 


9 


τ 


95 


W7d 
Occurs not as a V. but 

1. As a N. sym. See under sy XI. and 
moy I. 

11. As aN. fem. ym a cave, cavern. 
under poy VII. 

R373 

In general, to find. 

I. 70 find, meet with. Gen. ii. 20. iv. 14, 15. 
xxxii. 19. 

11. 70 find, meet with, in a hostile sense. 1 
Sam. xxiii. 17. xxxi. 3. 1 K. xx. 36. Ps. 
xxi. 9. 

111. 70 find, light upon, befall. Gen. xliv. 34. 
Deut. iv. 30. xix. 5. xxxi. 17. Exod. xxii. 6. 
IV. 70 find what was lost or concealed. Gen. 

xxxi. 32, 33. 1 Sam. ix. 20. 

V. To find out what was unknown. | Job 
xxxii. 13. Eccles. vii. 27, 28. 

VI. To find or receive in return. Gen. xxvi. 12. 
VII. 70 find, obtain, procure, acquire, gain. 
Num. xxxi. 50. Ps. exix, 162. Prov. i, 13. 
VIII. 70 find, in an emphatical sense, to find 
all that is wanted, to supply, to suffice. Num. 
xi, 22. Josh. xvii. 16. Comp. Jud. xvii. 9. 
Job xxxiv. 11. 

IX. To find, experience, feel. Job xxxiv. 11. 
Ps. exvi. 3. 

X. In Niph. to be found, is to be present, to 
attend, to be ready. Gen. xix. 15. 1 Sam. ix. 
8. xiii. 15, & al. 

XI. In Hiph. to cause to find, to offer, present. 
Lev. ix. 12,13. With wn in the, hand fol- 
lowing, to cause to be found in the hand of 
another is to deliver into his hand or power 
Zech. xi. 6. 

XII. τὸ Ryn, or τὸ ΝΥ ΘᾺ the hand findeth. or 
hath found, often denotes that the person of 
whom it is spoken hath something in his pos- 
session or power, or ready at hand. See Lev. 
xii. 8. xxv. 28. Jud. ix. 33. 1 Sam. xxv. 28. 
Eccles. ix. 10. 
XIII. spa yn xxn to find favour in the eyes 
of. See under yn I. 

It must ‘be observed that the final x of this 
verb is dropped in πὰ Num. xi, 11. (as in 
‘ny’ from Νὰ" Job i. 21.) and, according to 
some, changed into + insmynm 2 Sam. iii. 8; 
but that V. may be referred to the root yn, 
which see. 


IND See under pty II. 


ΤΊ : 

With a radical, (see Lev. i. 1ὅ..ν. 9.) but mu- 
table or omissible, +. 

I. To squeeze, press. The idea is plain from 
Jud. vi. 38, mam ya bu yn and he squeezed 
or pressed the dew out of the fleece. AsaN. 
Υ @ squeezing. Prov. xxx. 33, for yp» the 
squeezing or pressing of milk bringing forth but- 
ter, and γ51) the squeezing of the nose bringing 
Sorth blood, and ys the squeezing, forcing of 
wrath bringing forth contention. On Ps. ἸΧΧΉΙ. 
10. comps. under Οὗ V. and Targum. 

Hence the Greek μάσσω to knead, warcaouas to 
press with the teeth, to chew, champ, and μυσσω 
to compress, and so blow the nose, in French 
moucher. Also to mash. Qu? 


mn 


See 





JIL, AsaN. myn plu. mun a cake of. unlea- 
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vened bread, which being destitute of any ynn 
or fermenting matter, (see Exod. xii. 15, 20.) 
hath its parts closely compressed together, and 
becomes what we commonly and with great 
propriety call heavy. Gen. xix. 3. Exod. xii. 
15. The word is used as an adjective, com- 

pressed, unleavened. Levy. viii. 26. Num. vi. 
19.* Hence Gr. μαζαὰ and Lat. maza, a mix- 
ture of water, oil, and flour, or of milk and 
flour. Also Lat. massa a lump, properly of 
paste. Eng. @ mass. 

III. Yo express, squeeze, wring, or force out by 
compression. Lev. i. 15. v. 9. Comp. Ps. 
Ixxiti, 10. Ixxy. 9. Isa. li. 17. Ixvi. 11. Hence 
Greek μαζος, and warros a breast, particularly 
of a woman. 

IV. As a N. yn chaff or refuse of corn and 
straw; which is forced from them by threshing 
and winnowing. Ps. i. 4 Hos. xiii. 3, & al. 
And because those operations were performed 
in places exposed to the wind, and frequently 
on rising grounds, (as in the case of Araunah, 
comp. 2 Chron. iii. 1, with 1 Chron. xxi. 20, 
&c.) hence we read of the che of the moun- 
tains, Isa. xvii. 13. Comp. chap. xli. 15, and 
under ΣΤ V. 

V. To squeeze, wring, in a moral sense, to op- 
press. Hence asa participial N. ym an op- 
pressor, Eng. translation, the extortioner. occ. 
Isa. xvi. 4. In Hiph. to cause to be oppressed 
or crushed. oce. 2 Sam. iii. 8, 2 Jere δ Ὶ 
τὶ and I have not caused thee to be crushed 
by the hand of David. 

ΤΊΣ See under ny V. VI. 

pr 


away. occ. Ley. xxvi. 39, twice. Ps. xxxviii. 
6. Isa. xxxiv. 4. (comp. 2 Pet. iii. 12.) Ezek. 
xxiv. 23, xxxiii. 10. Zech. xiv. 12. In Hiph. 
it seems to be used in a moral or spiritual 
- sense, to be corrupt, Ps. xxiii. 8. So the Gr. 
διαφθειρομαι 1 Tim. vi. 5. Asa N. pr rotten- 


ness, as of wood. occ. Isa. v. 24. Also, cor-| 


ruption, putrescence, or its effect, stench, stink. 
oce. Isa. iii. 24.+ 

Der. Muck. Lat. muceo, mucor, mucidus, whence 
Eng. mucid, mucidness. Lat. and Eng. mucus, 
mucilage, &c. Comp. also derivatives under 41. 


pr 

As a N. alight rod or twig, from ip to be light, 
which see. Gen. xxx. 37, & al. freq. 

7 

I. To be bitter, disagreeable to the taste, Isa. 
xxiv. 9. AsaN. ‘1 bitter. Exod. xv. 23. 
Num. v. 18. Prov. v. 4. xxvii. 7. Hence Lat. 
amarus bitter, Eng. amaritude. 

11. Asa N. 2 and 4m myrrh, “ a vegetable 
production of the gum or resin kind issuing 


by incision, and sometimes spontaneously, from | 


the trunk and larger branches of a tree grow- 
ing in Egypt, Arabia, and Abyssinia. ——Its 
taste is bitter and acrid, with a peculiar aroma- 
tic flavour, but very nauseous ; but its smell, 





* So, on the other hand, our English word Jeaven is 


In Niph. to be dissolved, to rot, to pine or waste 





though strong, is not disagreeable.”* See Ex.. 
xxx. 23. Esth. ii. 12, Ps. xlv. 9. Prov. vii. 17. 
Cant. ν. 5, 13. 

Hence iolic μυρῥα, Lat. myrrha, Eng. myrrh. 

111. Applied to the mind, as a V. in Kal and 
Hiph. to be bitter in spirit, much grieved or 
displeased. 1 Sam. xxx. 6. Zech. xii, 10. Also 
in Hiph. to make bitter, -imbitter, to occasion 
grief or anger. Ruth i. 20. Ps. evi. 33. Job 
xxvii. 2. As a N. Ἢ bitterness of mind, grief. 
Ruth i. 13. Job vii. 11. Also, bitter in mind, 
grieved, discontented. 1 Sam. i. 10. xxii 2; 
angry, of a bitter, malicious, or revengeful spirit: 
Jud. xviii. 25.—Grievous, expressive or effect- 
ive of grief or bitterness of soul. Gen. xxvii. 
84. Eecles. viie 27. Jer. ii. 19. Asa N. fem. 
in reg. No bitterness, a grievance. occ. Gen. 
xxvi. 35. As a N. 4101 bitterness, cause or 
occasion of bitterness. occ. Proy. xviie 25. 
Hence Gr. μυρορα, to lament, Lat. merere to 
grieve, Fr. marri sorry, morne sad, Saxon, 
murnan, and Eng. to mourn. 

IV. Asa N. Ἢ adrop. See under 41> III. 
son I. to be very bitter, offensive to the taste. 
It occurs not as a verb simply-in this sense, 
but as a N. sn. very bitter. Deut. xxxii. 32. 
As a N. mas. plur. oy bitter things, bitter 
ingredients, or (as it is commonly understood) 
bitter. herbs. Exod. xii. 8. Num. ix. 11. 

11. Asa N. fem. in reg. novin or nn the 
bile or gall of an animal, from its extreme bit- 
terness. Job xvi. 13. xx. 14, 25. 

111. Asa Ὗ,, to make very bitter or grievous, to 
imbitter exceedingly. Gen. xlix. 23. Exod. i. 
14, Asa N. sn very bitter or grievous. Job 
ix. 18. xiii. 26. Son. Deut. xxxii. 24. 

1V. Asa N. mas. plu. onn great bitter- 
nesses, whether of grief. occ. Jer. vi. 26. xxxi. 
15.—or of anger. occ. Hos. xii. 14 or 15. 

smn In Hith. to be exceedingly imbittered, to 
be most bitterly provoked or irritated. occ. Dan. 
viii. 7. xi, 1]. So the LXX translate it by 
ἀγριωνθήσεται and ἐξηγριανθη, and the Vulg. by 
efferatus, and provocatus. 


RW 


I. To raise or swell up. It occurs in Hiph. 
of the ostrich, Job xxxix. 18, ““ What time 
nnn OYA she lifteth up herself on high (i. 
e. for escaping), she scorneth the horse and his 
rider.” Eng. translat. The Vulg. renders the 
Hebrew words just cited by in altum aias eri- 
git, raises up her wings on high; but there is 
nothing in the original for wings, and therefore 
the LXX version, εν ipa ὕψωσει will raise 
(herself) on high, seems better. “ The ostrich 
is t ten feet or more in height when it stands 
erect. The wings are so short that they do 
not serve the creature for flying, but they as- 
sist it in running, which by its own strength 
and length of legs, and by the flapping of those 
it doth with such rapidity, as indeed to scorn 
the horse and his rider.” Watson’s Animal 





* New and Complete Dictionary of Arts, in Myrru. 
+ * The ostrich is one of the largest birds in the world; 
for many travellers affirm they have seen those that were 


formed from the French /evain, which is derived fromthe as tall as a man on horseback; but those of that size 


verb lever to raise up, which leaven eminently does to 
dough, and thereby makes the bread spongy and light. 
+: See Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 385, 6. 





have been seldom or never seen in land; for the tall. 
est have been only seven feet.” Brookes’ Nat. Hist. vel. 
li, p. 80, 


“ay 


World displayed, p. 233. Comp. Bochart, vol. 
iii. 261 ; Shaw’s Travels, p. 451; and under 
root ody. 

II. As a participle or‘participial N. fem. px 
or, as very many of Dr Kennicott’s codices 
read, 7x IM turgid or swelling with pride, arro- 
gant, insolent. oce. Zeph. iii. 1 ; where one of 
the Hexaplar versions aésrovca despising, Vulg. 
provocatrix provoking. 

111. As a Ν. fem. in reg. nxn the crop of a 
turtle-dove or pigeon, ingluvies. So LXX 
σπρολοβον, and Vulg. vesiculam gutturis. occ. 
Levy. i. 106. “ Granivorous birds, and such as 
live upon fruits, have their intestines differently 
formed from those of the rapacious kind. Their 
gullet dilates just above the breast-bone, and 

Sorms itself into a pouch or bag, called the crop.* 
And as this was a very proper emblem of gor- 
mandizing or gluttony, for which indeed the N. 
ingluvies, properly the crop, is used by the 
Latin writers ; hence this part was to be cast 
away from the burnt-sacrifice of the fowl. 

IV. As a participial N. xm a fatied or fed 
beast, a fatling, so called from swelling or being 
turgid or plumped up with fat. So Aquila in 2 
Sam. vi. 13, cirevrov a fatling. See 1 K. i. 9, 
19. Isa. i. 1]. Ezek. xxxix. 18; where LX X 
ἐστεώτωώμενοι fatted, and Vulg. altilium fed ; 
Amos y. 22, where Vulg. pinguium fat. 

V. Chald. As aN. x41 a sovereign, a supreme 
lord, one elevated to the highest dignity and 
power. oce. Dan. ii. 47. iv. 19, 24, or 16, 21. 
v. 23. Hence the Philistine idol Marnas or 
Marnash, worshipped at Gaza, partly had his 
name, 4. d. wx pr the, or our, lord fire. 

Pl) 

Occurs not as a V. in Hebrew, but in Chaldee 
signifies to impel, propel, drive forward. As 
Ns. ΝΥ, 19 or Δ ὦ tribula, i. 6, a kind 
of threshing instrument made of wood, but 
furnished with iron teeth, which being drawn 
by oxen, and driven over the corn, forced the 
grains from the ear. A like instrument is 
called in Lat. trahea, or traha, from traho to 
draw. occ. 2 Sam. xxiv. 22. 1 Chron. xxi. 23. 
Isa. xli. 15. Comp. under yin III. But the 
reader, I think, cannot be displeased if to what 
is there said I add the following extract from 
the accurate and entertaining Niebuhr, Voyage 
en Arabie, &c. tom. i. p. 123, where in a 
plate he gives both the plan and elevation of ἃ 
machine which the people of Egypt use at this 
day for threshing out their corn. “ This ma- 
chine,” says he, “is called nauredsj” (2513 
Arab. a probable corruption, by the way, from 
the Heb. 2419). “ It has three rollers, which 
turn on their axles ; and each of them is fur- 
nished with some irons, round and flat. At 
the beginning of June Mr Forskil and I se- 
veral times saw in the environs of Dsjise, how 
corn was threshed in Egypt. Every peasant 
chose for himself in the open field a smooth 
plat of ground from 80 to 100 paces in cir- 
cumference. Hither was brought on camels 
or asses the corn in sheaves, of which was 
formed a ring of six or eight feet wide, and 





* Brookes’ Nat. Hist. vol. 11, Introduction, p. xy. 
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two high. Two oxen were made to draw over 
it again and again the sledge (traineau) above- 
mentioned ; and this was done with the great- 
est convenience to the driver; for he was 
seated in a chair fixed on the sledge.—Two 
such parcels or layers of corn are threshed out 
in a day, and they move each of them as many 
as eight times with a wooden fork of five 
prongs, which they call meddre. Afterward 
they throw the straw into the middle of the 
ring, where it forms a heap, which grows big- 
gerand bigger. When the first layer is threshed, 
they replace the straw in the ring, and thresh 
it as before. Thus the straw becomes every 
time smaller, till at last it resembles chopped 
straw. After which, with the fork just de- 
scribed they cast the whole some yards from 
thence, and against the wind; which driving 
back the straw, the corn and the ears not 
threshed out fall apart from it, and make 
another heap. A man collects the clods of 
dirt, and other impurities, to which any corn 
adheres, and throws them into a sieve. They 

afterward place in a ring the heaps in which a 
good many entire ears are still found, and drive 
over them, for four or five hours together, ten 
couple of oxen (une dizaine de couples de 
beeufs) joined two and two, till by absolute 
trampling they have separated the grains, 
which they throw into the air with a shovel 
(luhh) to cleanse them.” But to return— 

On reading the above-cited passages of 2 Sam. 
and 1 Chron. it is natural for an Englishman 
to ask, Why should Araunah offer his thresh- 
ing instruments and other instruments of the 
oxen as fuel for the burnt-sacrifice? Would 
not other wood have done as well? ‘The true 
answer seems to be, that, though Araunah 
might be a man of considerable substance, yet 
he might probably have no other wood by him 
in sufficient quantity for a burnt-sacrifice. 
* Wood was always scaree in Judea, as it is 
at this day, and too valuable to be used for 
common fuel. But Araunah’s zeal makes no 
difficulties ; and for the glory of God, and the 
good of his people, he gives up even his in- 
struments of husbandry. 

TW 

I. 70 rebel, revolt. It is usually followed by 
n, once by by, Neh. ii. 19. The LXX fre- 
quently render it by ἀφιστάναι to fall off, revolt, 
apostatize.t Gen. xiv. 4. Num. xiv. 9, & al. 
freq. Asa N. τ rebellion. Josh. xxii. 22 
Fem. plur. nvm rebellious. oce. 1 Sam. xx. 
30. Chald. Asa N. 47 rebellion. occ. Ezra 
iv. 19. Also rebellious. oce. Ezra iy. 12, 15. 

11. Asa N. “11 affliction, dejection. See un- 
der τὴ" II. 

ΤΙ 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. 700 resist, stand up, or rebel against, disobey. 
It is sometimes followed by 3, Exod. xxiii. 
21. Hos. xiv. 1; and sometimes by py against, 
Deut. ix. 7,24, xxxi. 27, and frequently joined 
with *» the mouth or commandment, as Josh. i. 





139 rie Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 254, &e. and Ρ. 
4 ὁ, 
ΕἾ 566 Jos. Mede’s Works, fol. p. 625. , 
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“18, 1 Sam. xii. 15. 1 K. xiii, 21,.26; once 
with δ» (for sy) the eyes, to rebel before his 
face, as we should say. Isa. iii. 8. Comp. Ps. 
Ixxviii. 17; Asa N. “nm resistance, rebellion. 
1 Sam. xy. 23, &al. freq. Job xxiii. 2. still is 
my complaint ΝΣ rebellion? See Scott. Ezek. 
ii, 7. mam “in 5 For they (are) rebellion 
(itself). 

Several texts are by M. de Calasio placed un- 
der this root, which seem more properly to 
belong to others, as Gen. xxvi. 35. Ps. evi. 
33, tosm. So Job xvii. 2, doth not my eye 
rest ὈΓΛΥ ΤΕ on their bitternesses? i. 6. their 
bitter insulting gestures. See ch. xvi. 4, and 
Scott’s note. Job xxxvi. 22, who mn instruct- 
eth, directeth as a lawgiver, (particip..Hiph. 
from rm) like him ὃ 
Il Asa N. mas. ΣΤΥ @ razor. This word 
is likewise by M. de Calasio placed under this 
root, but belongs to n>, which see. 

11. Asa N. ‘an. See under root 41n. 
ΤΙ : 
To overspread, spread or smear over. Applied 
to a plaster of figs. occ. Isa. xxxviii. 21; 
where LX X κασάσλασαι, and Vulg. cataplas- 
marent, plaster over (comp. 2 K. xx. 7; where 
the sacred historian uses the more simple word 
yn w* put),—to a tetter or sharp biting humour. 
oce. Lev. xxi. 20. Comp. wr. 

Der. Merk, murk or murky, dark, obscure. 
O79 
To make or wear smooth, or shining. 

I. In Kal and Hith. to furbish, burnish, rub 
bright, as metals or a sword. See | K. vii. 
45. Ezek. xxi. 10 or 15, Jt is furbished that it 
may glitter. Hence the Greek pagurrw or 
μαράσσω to shine. 

II. Το wear smooth and shining, as the shoulder 
by much bearing of burdens. occ. Ezek. xxix. 


{II..In Kal, to make smooth, as the head strip- 
ped of its hair. occ: Ezra ix. 3, sywn mo nx 
swx> literally, and I made my head smooth 
from hair. So in Niph. to be made smooth, as 
the head from hair. occ. Lev. xiii. 40, 41. 
Comp. Neh. xiii. 25. Isa. 1. 6, I gave—my 
cheeks ὈΝΟΣ to those who made ‘them 
smooth, namely by plucking off the hair, which 
according to the eastern notions was and still 
is an indignity of the highest kind; (comp. 
under ypt II.) and to which I think the parti- 
ciple Benoni in Kal Ὁ in Isa. xviii. 2, 7, 
likewise refers, which the LX X render in the 
latter text by rersAuevov plucked, but the form 
shows it to have an active signification, pluck- 
ing; and it seems to relate to the preceding 
tyrannical insolence of the Egyptians, a people 
terrible from their beginning hitherto. 

1V. Chald. to be plucked or made smooth, of 
feathers, as the wings of a bird. occ. Dan. vii. 4. 

yr 

Denotes force or violence. 

I. In Niph. to be strong, forcible. occ. 1 K. 11. 
8. Job vi. 25. Mic. ii. 10; in which last text 

‘it is spoken of a bond or obligation. 

Il. In Hiph. to force, compel, or perhaps to make 
strong, embolden (as Eng. translat.) occ. Job 
xvi. 3; where observe that both the future 
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verbs prs and ΣΟ are used, like the Greek 
aorists, for the past tense, as common in the 
book of Job. 

pv 

I. To scour, cleanse, absterge. occ. Ley. vi. 28. 
Comp. Prov. xx. 30, The bruises of a blow 
p»inan (either N.-.or V.) will be a cleanser. (so 

ulg. absterget) in the wicked man, and strokes 
(will cleanse) the inner parts of the belly, i. e. 
the inner man. Comp. under ἸῺ I. sa N. 

ῬΎ an abstergent, cleanser, the Keri, and 
oce. Esth. ii. 3, 9, and, according to more than 
twenty of Dr Kennicott’s codices, in Prov. 
xx. 30. prin abstersion, purification. occ. Esth. 
ii. 12. Hence Gr. pwogyw and opagyw to absterge, 
wipe off. 

II. 700 scour or furbish metals. occ. 2 Chron. 
iv. 16. Comp. 1 K. vii. 45. where the corre- 
spondent word is w+. 

Ill. Asa N. pon, broth, liquor decocted from 
meat, or impregnated with the finer parts of 
the meat washed off’ in boiling, “ Amurea, seu 
liquor examurcatus, h. e. detersus in coctione 
carnis.’ Avenarius in Robertson Thesaur 
oce. Jud. vi. 19, 20. Isa. Ixy. 4. 


w7 

In general, to feel. It denotes not the sensation, 
but the action. 

I. In Kal, to feel, to search, examine or know by 
Seeling. oce. Gen. xxvii. 12, 21, 22. In Hiph. 
the same. occ. Ps. exy. 7. On Jud. xvi. 26, 
comp. under wr. 

11. To feel about, grope, as in darkness. occ. 
Exod. x. 21, τ wn And one (indefinitely 
as the third person mas. future is often. used) 
shall grope (in) darkness. So this text does 
not signify, as it has been commonly under- 
stood after the LX X and Vulg. that the dark- 
ness should be so thick as to be. palpable or 
perceived by the feeling. Comp. Job xii. 25; 
where the expression wm www is so nearly 
parallel, as clearly to determine the sense of 
that in Exodus. See also Le Clere’s note on 
Exod. The miraculous darkness in Egypt 
must have been the more astonishing, as the 
natural darkness of the night there is by no 
means so thick and comfortless as in our more 
northern countries. * 

ww I. to feel over and over again, to search 
repeatedly and accurately, by feeling. occ. Gen. 
xxxi. 34, 37. . 

II. Yo grope or feel about again and again, as 
in darkness. occ. Deut. xxviii. 29, twice Job 
v. 14, xii. 25. 

mw 

With a radical (see Exod. ii. 10, below), but 
mutable or omissible, 7. 

In general, to draw out or forth, to withdraw. 

I. In Kal and Hiph. transitively, to withdraw, 
remove. See Exod, xiii. 22. Mic. ii. 3. Zech. 
iii. 9. _Intransitively, to withdraw, depart, re- 
cede, shrink. See Exod. xxxiii. 11. Num. xiv. 
44, Josh. i. 8. . Jer. xvii. 8. 

II. Transitively, to draw out or forth, as from 
water. Exod. ii. 10,And she called his name 
mw Moses, and she said, Because yan wr I 





* See Sayary, Lettre 22me sur l’Egypte, tom, i. p. 303. 
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drew him out of the waters. In which text the 
ΣΤ must be radical in the masculine name 7w, 

‘and in the verb is evidently supplied by +; and 
observe that for ὙΦ Ὸ the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch reads +n‘wn, and three of Dr Kenni- 
cott’s Hebrew MSS. Ὁ. The verb is 

- used in the like sense, 2 Sam. xxii. 17. Psal. 
xviii. 17. 

III. As a N. ‘wm, according to our translation, 
silk, but not so rendered in any of the ancient 
versions. Silk would indeed well enough an- 
swer the ideal meaning of the Heb. word, from 
its being drawn forth from the bowels of the 
silkworm, and that to a great degree of fine- 
ness, so as to form very slender threads. But 
I meet with no evidence that the Israelites 
in very early times (and to these Ezekiel re- 
fers) had any knowledge of silk,* much less 
of the manner in which it was formed ; "Ὁ 
therefore 1 think means some kind of fine linen 


or cotton cloth, so denominated from the fine-- 


ness with which the threads, whereof it con- 

sisted, were drawn out. occ. Ezek. xvi. 10, 13. 
The Vulg. by rendering it in the former pas- 

sage subtilibus fine, as opposed to coarse, have 

nearly preserved the true idea of the Hebrew.+ 
wr 


To smear or rub over with some unctuous matter. 
I. To anoint, rub over with oil or unctuous mat- 
ter. See Gen. xxxi. 13. Exod. xxix. 7. 1 
Sam. xvi. 13. Ps. xlv. 8. Ixxxix. 21. Isa. xxi. 
5, 29 Iw anoint or smear the shield, i.e. 
make it fit for service. Soin Virgil, Ain. 
vii. lin. 626, 7, 
_ Pars leves clypeos, et spicula lucida tergunt 
Arvina pingui 
Part scour the rusty shields with seam. 
DRYDEN. 
As aN. fem. mnwm in reg. nnwn an anoint- 
_ ing, unction. Exod. xxy. 6. Lev. vii. 35, & al. 
freq. Asa N. mewn anointed or rather instz- 
tuted to an office by unction. And since this 
was a ceremony used at the inauguration both 
_ of kings and priests, the N. mswmm is applied to 
. both, (see inter al. Ley. iv. 3, 5. 1 Sam. xii. 
3, 5. xxiv. 7, 11,) but most eminently-denotes 
THE CHRIST, the Saviour of mankind, 
who was anointed with the reality of the typical 
oil, even with the Holy Ghost and with Power, 
Ps. ii. 2. Dan. ix. 25, 26. Comp. Isa. Ixi. 1. 
Luke iv. 18—22. Acts iv. 27. x. 38. 
It is remarkable that, when Elijah was com- 
. manded mw to anoint Elisha to be prophet in 
his room, we read only that he passed by him, 
and cast his mantle upon him. See | K. xix. 
16,19. Hence it may, at first sight, seem 
that in this passage τιν Ὁ must be understood 
in a secondary sense, to appoint or constitute by 
some outward sign; but yet from the silence of 
the scripture, as to the actual anointing of Eli- 
sha to the prophetic office, we have no more 
reason to conclude that he was not anointed, 
than we have to infer from the same silence 
that Hazael was not anointed to the regal; 
which latter unction, however, Elijah was 








* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 353, &c. 

+ “ Subtilis—ex sub et tela, que sic dict. quia τηλέν 
OS paige, extenditur.” Littleton’s and Ainsworth’s 

ict. 


commanded to perform, 1 K. xix. 15; and no 
doubt did perform it. Comp. Ecclus xlviii. 8. 
And that anointing with oil, or some unctuous 
matter, was one usual ceremony at the inau- 
guration to the prophetical, as well as to the 
regal and priestly office, seems evident from 
Luke iv. 18, compared with Isa. lxi. 1. 

We find the title mwn applied to Cyrus, Isa. 
xly. 1, as being appointed by God to restore 
Judah, and to rebuild the temple; and to the 
patriarchs, Ps. cy. 15. 1 Chron. xvi. 22, as 
being highly favoured by him; though in nei- 
ther case is there any ground from scripture 
to suppose there was any actual anointing.* 

Amos vi. 6, 1mwn» They are anointed with the 
chief ointments, or perfumes. This is mention- 
ed as an instance of luxury. Comp. Eccles. ix. 
8. Judith x. 8. Wisd. ii. 7. 

11. Zo smear with paint, mingled, no doubt, 
with oil. occ. Jer. xxii. 14. “ Their ceilings,” 
says Dr Russel, speaking of the modern houses 
at Aleppo, p. 2, “are of wood neatly painted, 
and sometimes gilded, as are also the window- 
shutters, the panels of some of their rooms, 
and the cupboard-doors, of which they have a 
great number. ‘These taken together have a 
very agreeable effect.” So Maundrell, Journey, 
at April 28, speaking of the houses at Damas- 
cus, says, ““ The ceilings and traves are after 
the Turkish manner richly painted and gilded.” 

III. Chald. asa N. mwn oil. occ. Ezra vi. 9, 
vii. 22. So the Targums likewise use it. 

Der. MESSIAH, 

wr 

To draw, in almost any manner. 

tae draw out. Gen. xxxvii. 28. Jer. xxxviil. 

IL. ae draw or take out of any number. Exod. 
ΧΙ, 21. 

III. 70 draw out in length, protract, prolong. 
Exod. xix. 12. Josh. vi. 4. Comp. Ps. xxxvi. 
11. Proy. xiii, 12. . 

IV. 70 drive in a yoke, as a heifer. Deut. 
xxi. 3. 

V. To draw, advance, or move, towards a place. 
Jud. iv. 6. Comp. Job xxi. 33. 

VI. 70 draw, allure, entice. Jud. iv. 7. Comp. 
Eccles. ii. 3. 

VIL Asa N. qwn a drawing or attraction, so 
Montanus attractio. occ. Job xxviii. 18. But 
see more in 128 under 75. 

VIII. 70 draw or delineate literal characters in 
writing. Jud. ν. 14. 

IX. 70 draw, as a bow. Isa. lxvi. 19.—or in or 
with a bow, nwpa, the word for the arrow be- 

ing understood. 1 K. xxii. 84. 2 Chron. xviii. 

X. To draw or stretch out, the hand with an- 
other, i. 6. to join hands with him, as a friend. 
oce. Hos. vii. 5. 

XI. 70 draw forth as the sower doth his seed 
from the basket. Amos ix. 13. So Psal. 
exxvi. 6. 

XII. To draw or drag down or away by force 
and violence, as to misery, punishment, or 
slaughter. See Job xxiv. 22. Ps. xxviii. 3, 








* See Dr G. Campbell’s Preliminary Dissertat. to the 
Gospels, p. 166, 7. 
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Ezek. xxxii. 20. Andin this view I would 
interpret the participle Hiph. qwmr Isa, xviii. 
2, by violent domineering, or the like; which 
sense seems much better to suit the context, 
than that assigned by Vitringa and Bp Lowth, 
who refer Jw to the geography of Egypt, 
and render it protractus, protensus, stretched 
out in length, (comp. sense III.) though it is 
certainly true that the land of Egypt was and 
is thus stretched out on the banks of the Nile. 
XIII. 70 contract, draw, or be drawn together. 
It oceurs not as a verb in this sense, but as a 
N. fem. plur. miswin contractions, contracted 
particles. occ. Job xxxviii. 31, where it is op- 
posed to mns opening, loosing. Comp. under 
mop II. and >o> IIL 


I. To rule, to have or exercise rule, authority, 
dominion, or power. See Gen. i. 18. iii. 16. 
Exod. xxi. 8. In Hiph. to cause to rule, give 
power or dominion. Dan. xi. 39. On 2 K. vi. 
11, see under y IV. Asnouns, bw dominion, 

ower. Job xxv. 2. ὌΦΙΣ nearly the same. 
an. xi, 3, 5. Fem. mbwnn, and in reg. 
ΓΦ dominion, domination, rule, regulation. 
Gen. i. 6. Jer. xxxiv. 1. Mic. iv. 8. Also, 
a royal retinue, or suite, not army. 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 9. Comp. 2 K. xviii. 17. 

Hence perhaps the Latin masculus a male (of 
which I take mas to be an abridgment), ac- 
cording to that of Gen. iii. 16, And bwm» he 
shall rule over thee; whence Eng. masculine. 
Also, Lat. musculus, Eng. muscle, which re- 
gulates the motions of the animal. 

11. As aN. 5wn an authoritative weighty speech 
or saying. Num. xxiii. 7, 18, xxiv. 3, 15. 1 
Sam. xxiv. 13. Job xxvii. 1. Proy. i. 1. xxyi. 
7. Ezek, xii. 22. 

The Heb. term n*bwi very nearly answers to 
the Greek KYPIAI ΔΟΞΑΙ, i. e. authoritative 
sentences or maxims. See Cicero De Fin. lib. 
ii. cap. 7; and comp. Bp. Lowth’s note on 
158. xiy. 4, 

111. A weighty saying, expressing or implying 
a comparison, as such sayings frequently do, a 
parable. Hence as a verb to parabolize, utter 
such parabolical sayings. See Num. xxi. 27. 
Ezek. xvii. 2. xx. 49. xxiv. 3. Also, to com- 
pare, liken. Isa. xlvi. 5, where for ssswnm 
twenty-four of Dr Kennicott’s codices read 
sn>wnm, and twenty-nine snbwnn. In 
Niph. to be compared, hkened, capable of com- 
parison, Ps. xxviii. 1. xlix. 13, 21. exliii. 7. 
Isa. xiv. 10. In Hith. to be or become like. 
Job xxx. 19. 

IV. Because short parabolical sayings often 
become proverbial or proverbs frequently ex- 
press or imply a parable or comparison (witness 
the o*bwm or Proverbs of Solomon), hence as 
a N. wn a proverb, a by-word. See 1 Sam. 
x. 12. Ezek. xvi. 44. xviii, 2, 3. 

ywr 
Occurs not as a root in the lexicons, but is re- 
stored by Schultens in his MS. Orig. Heb. 
and in his treatise De Defect. Ling. Heb. 
§ 29, ἂς, He observes that its primary sense 
in Arabic is ‘‘ mulcere tergendo, blanda manu 
pertergere, to stroke in wiping, to wipe with a 
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ΟΝ 

gentle hand.” Comp. Castell. It occurs once 
asa N. Ezek. xvi. 4, Zhow wast not washed 
sywn ad tersionem mihi, literally, for a wiping 
to me, i. e. so as to be wiped clean in my 
sight. And for this application of the suffix », 
Schultens refers to "ΓΝ Isa. xiii, 3, and to 
wow? Jer. xlix. 25. In Ezek. xvi. 4, the 
Targum explains the word by mxponxd that he 
might be cleansed, but the Vulg. renders it by 


| in salutem for health. Observe, however, that 


on sywn> there is no various reading in Dr 
Kennicott’s Bible. . 

pwr 

Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies primarily, to. comb, as the hair, to comb 
or card, as wool, and thence to tear, lacerate. 
As a participial N. Ῥω a place of tearing. 
Once, Zeph. ii. 9, im pwn a. place where 
thorns or briars tear, i. 6. the clothes or feet of 
the passengers. Thus Schultens in his MS. 
Orig. Heb. and more fully in De Defect. 
Ling. Heb. § 34, &c. But when the same 
learned writer refers pwr Gen. xv. 2, to this 
root, and renders sn+3 pw 15. by £“ filius pec- 
tinationis domus mee,” and explains it by 
““*the person who does, as it were, comb 
my house, or keep it neat, trim, and in order ;” 
I must confess he appears to me to give a very 
forced sense to the expression, and to intro- 
duce a figure so greatly strained that the He- 
brew language will not admit of it (especially 
in a plain prose narration), whatever the Ara- 
bic may do. - See therefore under pw. As to 
pwr Isa. xxxiii, 4, which Schultens refers also 
to this root, it is plain from the text itself that 
it belongs to the same root as ppw, which see 
under pw. 

ΓῺ 

I. Zo die, naturally or spiritually. Gen. ii. 17. 
v. ὃ. Ezek. xviii. 26, & al. freq. In Hiph. 
to cause to die, put to death. Gen. xviii. 25. 
xxxvil. 18, & al. freq. In Huph. to be put to 
death. Gen. xxvi. 11. Exod. xix. 12. Deut. 
xxi, 22. 2K. xi. 2. It is written of the idola- 
trous Israelites in the wilderness, Psal. evi. 
28, that they ate the sacrifices ont of the dead, 
i. e. of the sacrifices offered to, or in honour 
of, the dead ; such probably as were afterward, 
though in very early times, offered by the 
Greeks and Trojans.+ As a N. nn a dead. 
corpse or carcass, whether of man, (including 
woman), or of beast. See Num. xix. 1], 13. 
Ezek. xliy. 25. Gen. xxiii. 3, 4, 6. Exod. xxi. 
35, 36. As a N. mom death. Gen. xxi. 16. 
Exod. x. 17. Deut. xxx. 15, & al. freq. Plur. 
in reg. smi deaths. Ezek. xxviii. 10. So Isa. 
liii. 9, And they (French on impersonally) ap- 
pointed his grave with the wicked, but with the 
rich man, (see Mat. xxvii. 57, &e. he shall be) 
ynna in or after his deaths, (Eng. marg.) 
“ mortiferis passionibus deadly sufferings.” 
Cocceius. Comp. Mat. xxvi. 38. 2 Cor. xi. 





* Tile qui domum universam administrat, procurat, 
colit, polit, atque, ut ita dicam, sno sub peetine comtam 
nitidamque servat.”? De Defect. § 37. 

_ + See Homer, Odyss. xi. lin. 29, &e.; Virgil, En. iii. 
lin. 66, &e. 301, &e.; Potter’s Antig. book ἵν. ch. viii. 
Comp. Deut. xxvi. 13, 14; and Selden, De Diis Syr. syn- 
tag. 1. cap. v. p. 90. 
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' 23. With regard to Bp Lowth’s interpreta- 
tion of na or yn. by his tomb, ‘and to his 
note on this text, I shall only observe, Ist, 
That nida no where else in the Heb. Bible 

- signifies a tomb. 2dly, That there is no such 
Heb. noun singularas nya. And 3dly, That, 
if my3 sing. did really occur, and ‘elsewhere 

- denote a tomb, nina (which the Bishop 
seems to think the true reading in this text) is 
plural, and must signify his tombs. But it is 
certain our Lord had but one tomb. In Isa. 
xxviii. 15, 18, is mentioned the idolatrous Is- 
raelites ΠΤ Ξ purification-sacrifice with nin 

- death. So the * Phenicians had a'god named 
Mov, answering to Death or Pluto: The 
plague or pestilence, Jer. xv. 2. ΧΙ, 11, 

- Comp. Ezek. y. 12. 

Asa N. fem. mnian death, putting to death. 

occ. Ps, Ixxxi, 11. cii. 21. As a N. mas. 
plur. onn and on mortals, men. Deut. ii. 34. 
iii. 6. Jud. xx. 48. Job xxiv. 12. Ps. xvii. 14. 


spp ‘nn men of number ; 1. e. easily numbered, | 


few in number, 





Populus numerabilis, utpote parvus. 
Horar. Art. Poet. lin. 206. 


Gen. xxxiv. 30. Deut. iv. 27. 1 Chron. svi | 


19. Ps. cy. 12. Comp. under s5p I. So 


ὩΣ ‘nn men of fewness, i. 6. few men. Deut. 


xxvi. 5. xxviii. 62. 

The LXX seem to have given nearly the true 
ideal meaning of the verb nm in two passages, 
Jer. xlii. 17, 22, where they have rendered it 
by exauaw to fail, faint; and in this view it is 
‘used for the effect that violent fear or terror 
hath upon the heart, 1 Sam. xxv. 37, 13: no» 
And his heart failed or fainted within him, i. e. 
the force of it was so much diminished, and its 

‘ strength so far dissolved, that it was no longer 
capable of its office in regulating the circula- 
tion of the blood, but the man (as ‘it follows 
in the text) became as a stone. e was seized 
with what the physicians call an Ασφυξιω. Ὁ 
And thus the word, when applied to the animal 
nature, properly signifies a dissolution or .fai- 
lure of all its powers and functions ; and-when 

to the spiritual nature, or souls of -men, it de- 
notes a correspondent disorder therein, a being 

‘cut off from a communication with the divine 
light and spirit, a being spiritually dead, dead 
in trespasses and sins. Comp. Eph. ii. 1, 3 
Col. ii. 13. Rom. viii. 6. Eph. v. 14. Johny. 
24, 25. Jude ver. 12. 

II. sn a particle, compounded perhaps of mn 

‘what, what time, and sr shall it be. bin Jer. 
xiii. 27. ty sna When shall it yet be? 

1. When? with an interrogation. Gen. xxx. 30, 
& al.—without-an interrogation, Prov. xxiii. 
35. (Qu?) 

2. "2 at what time ? when? Exod. viii. 9. 

3. ‘nn ty to what time ? how long ὃ. Exod. x. 3. 
1 Sam. xvi. 1. 





* According to Sanchoniathon in Euseb. Prep. Evan- 
gel. lib. i. cap. 10. p. 38. 

+ “In which,” says Boerhaave, (Institut. Medic, sect. 
829. 4. edit. 8189.) “heat, motion, sense, being no longer 
perceptible, the appearance of death is presented :’’ 
among the causes of this disorder he mentions ‘‘ first the 
ideas of something Aorrible.” This appears to have been 
Nabal’s'case, ε 





IIT. Δ or Nm» in ἃ reduplicate form, to hill 
entirely or completely, to despatch. See Jud. ix. 
1 Sam. xiv. 13. xvii. 51. 2 Sam. i. 9, 10, 

awn 

Occurs not as a V. so the radical idea is uncer- 
tain; but asa N. ann the bit or iron part of a 
bridle, which is put into the beast’s mouth. 
oce. 2 Sam. viii. 1. 2 Ki. xix, 28, Ps. xxxii. 
9. Isa. xxxvii. 29. Prov. xxvi. 3, A whip for 
the horse, and a bridle for the ass. According 
to our English notions, we ‘should rather say, 
a bridle for the horse, and a whip for the ass. 
But it should be considered that the eastern 
asses, particularly those of the Arabian breed, 
are much larger, more beautiful, and better 
goers, than those in our cold northerly coun- 
tries,* and so, no doubt, they were anciently 
in Palestine ; and as the modern Arabs take 
pains in training them to a pleasant pace, 
there is the highest probability that something 
of this kind was practised among the ancient 
Israelites ; since from numerous passages of 
the Old Testament it appears that asses were 
the beasts on which that people, and even 
their great men, usually rode. Their asses 
therefore being active and well broke, would 
need only a bridle to guide them; whereas 
their horses being scarce, and probably often 
caught wild, and badly broke, would be much 
less manageable, and frequently require the 
correction of the whip 

TIN 

I. To extend, distend, stretch out, as a tent. So 
the LX X διατεινας, and Vulg. expandit. oce. 
Isa. xl. 22. The VY. is used in the same 
sense both in Chald. and Syriac. See Castell. 

11. Asa N. fem. in reg. nnnnx.a bag or sack, 
which is capable of distension by filling. Gen. 
xlii, 27, & al. 

yn 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but words from 
this root in Arabic signify, to stand still in ἃ. 
place, to be firm, solid, stable, to corroborate, 
strengthen. See Castell. As a N. mas. plur. 
psanm the loins, those parts of the body which 
are situated between the lowest ribs and the 
os sacrum, and which comprehend the five 
vertebre of the loins, which are ‘of all the 
+ thickest and largest. And the loins, as every 
one knows, are the seat of strength, whence 
their Heb. name. See Deut. xxxiii. 11. Job 
xl, 16. Ps. lxix. 24, Prov. xxxi. 17, Isa, xly. 
1. Nah. ii. 2, 11. 

pn 


I. In Kal, to be sweet, agreeable to the taste. 
Exod. xv. 25. Proy. ix. 17. In Hiph. to 
cause sweetness, or be sweet. Job’xx. 12. Also, 
to sweeten, make sweet, Ps. ly. 15. As Ns. 
pn and pinn sweetness, as of the fig or of 





* See Buffon, Hist. Nat. tom. vi. p. 162, &c. “In Ara- 
bia,” says Mr Niebuhr, “‘we meet with two kinds of 
asses. ‘The small and sluggish kind are as little esteemed 
in the East as in Europe. But there are some of aspecies 
large and spirited (courageux), which appeared to me 
more convenient for travelling than the ‘horses, and 
which are very dear.” Description de |’ Arabie, p. 144, 

+ “ Lumborum quingue (vertebre scil.) crassissimee 
sunt et maxime.” Tho, Bartholin. Anatomia; p. 509. 


man 


honey. Jud. ix. 11. xiy. 14. pin sweet, Jud. 

xiv. 18. 

Hence perhaps the Welsh meddyglyn, and Eng. 
metheglin, a liquor made of honey. 

II. To be agreeable, pleasing. Job xxi. 33; 
where see Schultens and Scott. Asa N. pnn 
agreeableness. Prov. xvi. 21, osnaw pnn 
sweetness of the lips; a pleasing, agreeable 
manner of speaking, increaseth persuasion. 
Comp. ch. xxyii. 9. As a participle or partici- 
pial N. pinn sweet, pleasant, spoken of sleep. 
oce. Eccles. ν. 11. 


PLURILITERALS in 75. 

TIFT?) See under ΣΤ. 

o257D See under qon V. 

T1175 : 

As a Ν. Merodach, a Babylonish idol mention- 
ed Jer. 1.2. I apprehend the word is a deri- 
vative from 1 or "ΤῊ" to descend, and ΤΣ to 
break in pieces, and that by this name the ido- 
laters intended to express the material spirit, or 
gross air, which descending from the extremi- 
ty of the system to the solar fire, is there bro- 
ken or ground to atoms. _ So the prophet, as 
he threatens 52 Bel with confusion or shame, 
says of the idol Merodach, he is broken in 
pieces. It is remarkable that the LXX, by 
adding the epithet ἡ σρυῴερα or the delicate to 
Maigwdax, make of this idol a goddess, like the 
Ἥρα of the Greeks, and Juno of the Romans, 
by which names was sometimes meant the 
spirit or gross air considered as passive. 

From this idol we find several kings of Baby- 
lon, as Merodach- Baladan (called in Ptolemy’s 
Canon Mardoc-Empadus), Evil-Merodach, 
were surnamed. See Isa, xxxix. 1. 2 K. xxy. 
27. Jer. lii. 8]. 


J 


ΝΣ 

In general, to fail, be deficient, fall short, or the 
like. 

I. In Hiph. to cause to fail, to annul, disannul, 
frustrate, vacate, an obligation. oce. Num. xxx. 
6, 9, 12.—thoughts or designs. occ. Ps. xxxiii. 
10; where the LX X ἀθετεῖ disannulleth, frus- 
trateth. 

Hence Eng. nay, no. 

II. As a N. fem. in reg. nxn a failure, 
namely in performing what was promised. occ. 
Num. xiv. 34. They had in effect charged 
God, ver. 3, with failing in his promise; and 
God here says, they shall experience *nxi2n my 
failure. Comp. Ps. xviii. 27. Plur. moxion 
Suilings, failures in duty. occ. Job xxxiii. 10. 
Comp. ch. xiv. 16, 17. 

III. In Kal and Hiph. éo discourage, cause to 
fail or faint, applied to the heart. occ. Num. 
xxxii. 7, 9. 

IV. Asa participial N. x2 is once applied to 
flesh that has failed of being thoroughly dressed 


by the fire, to flesh under-done as we speak, 
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Exod. xii. 9. The word does not in this 
passage signify absolutely raw, as Bochart has 
well observed, vol. ii. 5 
V. x) a participle importing some fuilure or 
defect, which is to be supplied. Hence it con- 
stantly, I believe, implies some request, desire, 
or inclination, even in such passages as Gen. 
xviii. 21. Exod. xi. 2. Jer. iv. 31. Our Eng. 
particle now, as denoting desire, will generally 
answer it, and indeed is often put for it by our 
translators. freq. oce. Hence 
VI. Asa particle xox. It is more emphatical 
than x», and imports earnest desire. occ. Gen. 
1,17. Exod. xxxii. 31. Psal. exviii. 25, twice. 
Dan. ix, 4. Neh. i. 5, 11. 
TN 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic sig- 
nifies, to ooze out, as liquor, to be oozy or moist, 
*‘leniter emisit liquorem, exsudavit aguam 
terra—uvida fuit, uvore maduit.” Schultens 
MS. Orig. Heb. As a N. ‘nx> and ἼΝΣ, 
plur. nytx2 ἃ bottle of skin, or more properly 
an animal's skin (i. 6. a goat’s or kid’s) made τὶ 
into a kind of bottle, and anciently used, as it 
still is in the East, to hold and convey their 
liquors, aexos, uter, sacculus. That this is the 
true sense of the N. is evident from Josh. ix. 
4, 13. Comp. under sx I. I think the shkin- 
bottle was thus named, not from the liquor put 
into it, but from its own native moisture, 
(comp. Homer, Il. xvii. lin. 392,) for the 
easterns apply the skin to this use without 
tanning it. And for farther satisfaction on 
this subject, and for explanation of the several 
texts, I refer to Harmer’s Observations, vol. 
i. p. 130—135; and p. 283, 365, &c. . And 
on Ps. lvi. 9, see Syriac, LX X, and Vulg. 


TIN) See under mw I. 
by 


To be foolish, mad, distracted, or rather, perhaps, 

to be violently agitated. It occurs only Jer. 1. 
36; where Jeremiah is prophesying against 
Babylon, A sword is against the conjurers, 
wx ;—a sword is agaist her mighty men, 
anm and they shall be dismayed. Here the 
structure of the sentence shows that 15x) must 
refer to the effect which the dread of the sword 
had upon the conjurers. The L.XX, accord- 
ing to the Complutensian edition, render it 
ageovtes εἰσι, and Vulg. stulti erunt, shall be 
foolish, as if it were from 51x; but it does not 
appear that in any other instance that root 
drops its». See under 51x. 

In Jer. 1. 36, eighteen of Dr Kennicott’s codi- 
ces read 95x13, as if from 5x"; but the com- 
mon seems the truer reading. 

The Arabic has a root 5x3, which, according 
to Castell, signifies, to go leaping, and moving 
one’s head upwards, and is applied to a horse 
shaking and tossing his body in going. I would 
therefore submit to the reader’s judgment 
whether ἽΝ in Jer. 1. 36, may not most pro- 
bably relate to the unusual agitations and 
gestures which the dread of approaching 
slaughter threw the conjurers into, who by 
Dan. y. 7, 15, seem to have been collected 
in or near Belshazzar’s palace when it was 
taken by Cyrus’ soldiers. See Xenophon, 


ON) * 


Cyroped. lib. 7. p. 407, &c. edit. Hutchinson, 
8vo. ; and Prideaux, Connex. pt. i. an. 539. 
DNI 

To say, assert, affirm or pronounce solemnly, 
fari. Except in Ps. xxxvi. 2,* where it is 
applied to wickedness considered as a person, 
and to what it plainly suggests or certifies to 
an observer, this word constantly refers either 
to real or pretended prophets, who spake in 
the name of God: see Num. xxiv. 3, 4, 15, 
16. Prov. xxx. ]. Jer. xxiii. 31; (Behold I 
am against the prophets mm ox saith Jeho- 
vah, that use their tongues, DX) VND") and say, 
he saith) or most usually to Jehovah himself, 
according to that very common ‘phrase, ox» 
Tis, saith Jehovah. Gen. xxii. 16, & al. freq. 
So “ Nam mihi ita Jupiter fatus est,” is the 
conclusion of the famous Marcianum Carmen 
in Livy, lib. xxv. cap. 12. Comp. Bp Lowth 
on Isa, xxi. 17. 

Hence the Romans had their fatum and fata, 
fe and fates. “41 do not well know,” says 

r Spence, (Polymetis, page 151.) ‘“ whether 

there was any such personage as fate received 
among the Romans, or not. Iam rather in- 
clined to think, that with them it included 
every thing that Jupiter had + said; and 
what therefore must be. If this be true, fate 
will signify only the words or decrees of Jupi- 
ter ; and the persons to put these decrees in 
execution will be the Parce, or destinies, as 
we call them: for according to the old theo- 
logy, whatever was originally said or decreed 
by Jupiter was necessarily to have its effect in 
its proper time and place by the ministry of 
these three deities.” Thus Mr Spence. I 
add, that what the Roman writers attribute to 
the fates or Parce will, upon examination, be 
frequently found a traditionary report of some 
really divine enunciation or prophecy. I shall 
leave this hint to the reader’s improvement, 
after producing an instance or two in confir- 
mation of it. Thus then Ovid, Metam. lib. i. 

᾿ fab. 8, just before Deucalion’s flood, represents 
Jupiter as restrained from destroying mankind 
by lightning, through fear of setting the hea- 
vens also on fire, and then mentions in very 
clear and distinct terms the future general 
conflagration, as being in the fates. And there 
is little room to doubt but the knowledge of 


this great event was revealed to the antedilu. | 


vian patriarchs, (particularly to Enoch, see 
Jude, ver. 14, is and from Noah, conveyed 
᾿ to his postdiluvian descendants (comp. Job 
xxii. 20, and Scott on that text); whence it 
very generally + prevailed throughout the hea- 





* If the common printed reading of the Heb. be the 
true one, Mr Fenwick has expressed the sense of the 
original. 

** The wicked one’s bold ways my heart assure, 
He has no fear of God before his eyes.” 


But see Bp Lowth in Merrick’s Annotations, and Dr 
Horne on the text. 

ἡ“ Fatum est quod dii fantur, an old poet quoted by 
Servyius—Fatum dicunt esse quod dii fantur ; vel quod 
Jupiter fatur. Isidorus, Orig. lib. viii. cap. 2.” 

t See Calmet’s Dictionary, in Fire; Grotius, de 
Verit. Relig. Christ. lib. i. cap. 22, not. 11, 13. lib. ii. 
cap. 10, not. 4; Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, vol. i. 
p. 115, &c.; Burnet’s Archwol. Philos. p. 106, 180, 233, 
261, 480, 1, 2. 2d edit. Wolfius, Cur, Philol. and Wet- 
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DNS 


then world. But let us hear the Roman poet 
himself, (lin. 256, &e.) 
Esse quogue in fatis reminiscitur, affore tempus 


Quo mare, quo tellus, correptaque regia cali 
Ardeat, et mundi moles, operosa laboret. 


For he remember’d, ’twas by fates decreed 

That the dread time should come, when sea and earth, 
And even the heavenly mansions, seized by fire, 
Should burn, and this vast frame of nature fail. 
Comp. lib. ii. lin. 305, 306. 

So Virgil, who appears to have had a tradition- 
ary acquaintance with the prophecy of Noah, 
Gen. ix. 27, that Canaan should be a servant 
to Japheth, ascribes this likewise to the fates. 
For, speaking of Juno’s great regard for Car- 
thage, which every one knows to have been 
founded by a Tyrian, i. 6. a Canaanitish, 
colony, he says, Ain. i. lin. 21, 22, 

— Hoc regnum dea gentibus esse, 
Si qua fata sinant, jam tum tenditque fovetque. 


—This for the sovereign of mankind, © 
Would but the fates aliow, she then design’d. 

To what can this remarkable limitation, — 
« Would but the fates allow,” be so naturally 
referred, as to Noah’s prophecy that the race of 
Canaan should be, not sovereigns, but servants 
to their brethren? And that a tradition of 
this divine decree had reached the Romans will 
appear still more evident from the lines of 
Virgil immediately following those just cited : 
eniem sed enim Trojano e sanguine duci 

zerat, Tyrias olim que verteret arces. 

Hine populum late regem, bellogue superbum 

Venturum excidio Libyx ; Sic volvere Parcas, 
“In translating which,” says * a learned 
writer, “if we only name the ancestors instead 

-of the descendants, the original prophecy 
glares upon us ; 


Pro, 
Aud 


From Japheth’s loins derived a race she knew, 

Design’d the strength of Canaan to subdue ; 

Wide spread their empire, destined to succeed, 

And waste the sons of Ham. So + fates decreed.” 
Again, Virgil in his Pollio, or fourth Ec- 
logue, after describing at large, and that too in 
expressions, many of which agree with those 
of the Jewish prophets concerning the Mes- 
siah, the return of the golden age or the happy 
renovation of the world under an extraordinary 
person who was just then entering into life, 
adds at lin. 46, 47, 

Talia sec’la, suis dixerunt, currite, fusis 

Concordes stabili fatorum numine Parce. 

“ The destinies agreeing in the established 
order of the fates, have said to their spindles, 
Proceed, ye ages, after this manner.” + 





stein’s note on 2 Pet. iii. 7; Leland’s Advantage and 
Necessity of Christian Revelation, vol. i. p. 61, and note, 
8vo. edit. Jones’ Physiological Disquisitions, p. 518, &e. 

* Dr Ridley, Sermons at Lady Moyer’s Lectures, p. 
252. See also Mr Hervey’s Remarks on Lord Boling- 
broke’s Letters on History, p. 51. 

+ The Carthaginians themselves likewise were not 
unacquainted with this fatal or divine decree; whence 
Hannibal, after his brother Asdrubal was defeated and 
killed by the Roman consuls Livius and Nero, during 
the second Punic war, cried out, Agnosco fortunam 
Carthaginis! I see and own the destiny of Carthage! 
See Livy, lib. xxvii. at the end. Comp. Horat. lib. iy. 
ode iv. lin. 70, &e. 

{ For farther satisfaction concerning this wonderful 
poem of Virgil, I cannot do better than refer my read- 
er to Bp Lowth, De Sacra Poesi Heb. Prelect. xxi, p. 


AN: 


Once more, Suetonius in Vespas. cap. 4, tells 
us, ““ Percrebuerat oriente toto vetus et constans 
opinio, esse in fatis, ut eo tempore Juded pro- 
fecti rerum potirentur. An ancient and settled 
opinion had prevailed in all the East, that it 
was contained in the fates, that at that time 
(namely about the beginning of the last Jew- 
ish war) those who came out of Judea should 
obtain the dominion.” To which I shall only 
add, that what Suetonius says of the fates, 
Tacitus, Hist. lib. v. cap. 13, expressly as- 
cribes ‘antiquis sacerdotum litteris, to the an- 
cient writings of the priests, i. e. the prophetical 
scriptures of the Old Testament. 

Derr. Gothic namo, Saxon nama, Eng. name, 
Gr. ovewa, Lat. nomen, nomino, &c. whence 
Eng. nominate, nomination, denominate, &c. 

NI 

In Arabic it signifies to satiate one’s thirst by 
drinking, to drink frequently and to satiety. 
ςς Sitim explevit potu.” Castell. <‘ Crebro 
potu rigari et expleri.” Schultens, MS. Orig. 
Heb. And as the lawful enjoyment of a man’s 
own wife is expressed, Prov. v. 15—18, by 
drinking waters out of his own cistern, (comp. 
Cant. iv. 12, 15.) and adulterous loves ‘by 
stolen waters, Prov. ix. 17. (comp. ver. 18, 
in LX X;;) so the learned writer last cited’ 
thinks that the primary sense of ὮΝ was the} 
same in Heb. as in Arabic, whence it was| 
transferred to unlawful venereal gratifications. | 

I. Transitively, to commit adultery, i. e. whore-| 
dom, with another’s wife, to debauch her. Lev.| 
xx. 10. Prov. vi. .32. Intransitively, Exod.) 
xx. 14. Deut. ve 18. And as in Lev. xx. 10, 
the word is applied both to the adulterer, and 
to the adulteress, i. 6. to the married woman 
who is debauched ; so, no doubt, the seventh 
commandment »x3N NX>, includes all married 
women, as well as it forbids every man what- 
ever, married or unmarried, to have any com- 
merce with his neighbour's wife. ὮΝ is plainly 
distinguished from x1 which denotes whore- 
dom in general, Hos. iv. 13, 14; where 7x» 
is applied to married women, as it likewise is 
Hos. iii. 1. Ezek. xvi. 32, 38. Comp. under 
rat ITT. 

II. As the near and affectionate relation be- 
tween Jehovah in Christ and ‘his church ‘is 
often represented in the scriptures by that of 
a husband to his wife (see Ps. xlvy. 10. Isa. 
liv. 5. Jer. iii. 14,20. xxxi. 32. Hos. ii. 2. 
19, 20. 2 Cor. xi. 2. Eph. v. 23—32;) so 

the word »x> is frequently used for spiritual 
adultery, or a being joined to, and worshipping 
of other objects besides Jehovah, Jer. iii. 8, 9. 
γ. 7. ix. 2. xiii. 27. Ezek. xvi. 32, 38. xxiii. 
37, 43, 45. comp. Hos. ch. iii. and Rev. xiv. 
4.; and see Bp. Lowth’s elegant and excellent 
observations on the use which the sacred 
writers make of this allegorical representation 
in his xxxi. Prelect. de Sacra Poesi Heb. 

ὮΞΝΣ Occurs not as a V. but as a N. mas. plur. 
in reg. "ΒἼΞΝ2 scandalous or repeated adulteries. 
occ. Hos. ii. 2. 





284, edit. Oxon. 8vo.—p. 436, &c. edit. Michaelis, 12mo.; 
and to the learned Mr Spearman, On the Septuagint, 
letter i. p. 20, &c. 
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NI 
r In Kal and Hiph. to cast off, reject, despise, 
slight. So the LXX render it by απωδεω to 
cast off, reject. Jer. xxii. 17, and by aberiw to 
reject, despise. 1 Sam. ii. 17. freq. occ. In 
Kal it is once used in a Hiph. sense, to cause 
to despise. 2 Sam. xii. 14, Yet because ΤΥ ΜῈ yx 
it “sx mx thou hast caused the enemies of 
Jehovah ‘utterly to despise, Jehovah namely. 
Asa N. fem. prxx> contempt, contumely. 2 K. 
xix. 3. Ezek. xxxv. 13. Neh. ix. 18, & al. 
Il. To cast off or shed its flowers. occ. Eccles. 
xii. 5. The almond-tree with its snow-white 
flowers (as Hasselquist, Travels, p. 28, de- 
scribes it near Smyrna) is surely a very proper 
emblem of an old man, with his white locks, * 
and the shedding of these isa constant and 
well-known symptom of more advanced years. 
Thus Anacreon, ode xi. 


Asyouoiy αἱ yuvoesxtsy 
᾿Ανωκθεων) γέρων εἰ" 
Λαβὼν εσοπτρον ἀθρει 
Kowxs μεν ουκετ᾽ ουσῶς- 
Oft am I by the women told, 
Poor Anacreon! thou grow’st old: 
Look how thy hairs are falling all! 
Poor Anacreon! how they fail! 
CowLey. 


Et capite a nudo defluit alba coma. 
TRAPP. 

Andin this view the import of yx: in Eccles. 
xii. 5, corresponds with the preceding one, and 
presents us with a natural and unforced sense of 
that word, which the L XX translation avdnez, 
and the Vulg. florebit, shall flourish or blossom, 
does not; for ΝΣ never has any thing like 
this meaning elsewhere in the Heb. Bible. 

Der. Perhaps Lat. and Eng. nausea, whence 
nauseate, nauseous. Also Eng. nasty, &c. 

pI [ 
To groan, make a doleful noise, as in great dis- 
tress and anguish. occ. Job xxiv. 12. Ezek. 
xxx. 24, Asa N. fem. in reg. npx2 a:groan 
or groaning. occ. Exod. ii. 24. vi. 5. Jud. ii. 
18. Ezek. xxx. 24. 

The root occurs only in the texts just 
ANI 

To cast off or away. occ. Ps. lxxxix. 40. 
Lam. ii. 7. In the former passage the LX X 
render it by zarerrgeas (so. the Vulg. ever- 
tisti), thou hast overturned; in the latter by 
ασεσιναξεν he hath thrown,.or cast, off: 


23 


cited. 


I. To put forth, bud, shoot, germinate, or pro- 


duce fruit, as a tree or plant. occ. Ps. xcii. 
15. So Aquila and another Greek version 
render it by γεννηματιζω to germinate. As a 
N. 535) fruit, produce, occ. Mal. i. 12; where 
the French translation renders y2% by ce qui 
en revient, what comes or is produced from it. 
Asa N. fem. main increase, produce, fruit. 
occ. Deut. xxxii. 13. .Jud. ix. 11. Isa. xxvii. 
6. Ezek. xxxvi. 30. Plur. niaqn.oec. Lam. 
iv. 9. 

II. To increase, as riches. occ. Ps. lxii. 1], 
III. Applied to the speech of a man, to put 





* See this observation well illustrated in King Solo- 
mon’s Portrait of Old Age, by Dr Smith, p. 2, &e, 


N23 


forth, ulter, produce. oce. Prov. x. 31, The 
mouth of the just one 253° will bring forth wis- 
dom.. Asa N. 219 the fruit, produce of the 
lips. occ. Isa. lvii. 19. Comp. Heb. xiii. 15, 
and Greek and Eng. Lexicon under Kaesas VI. 
IV. 129 Nebo or Nabo, a Babylonish idol 
mentioned Isa. xlvi. 1, I apprehend it 
means the fructifying, or generative and vege- 
tative power of the heavens, which they wor- 
shipped under this name. That this was a 
very high attribute we may be pretty certain 
from its entering into the composition of so 
many great names among the Babylonians, as 
Nebuchadnezzar, Nebuzaradan, Nebushasban, 
(Jer. xxxix. 13.) Nabonassar, Nabopalassar, 
Nabonnedus, Samgar-Nebo, (Jer. xxxix. 3.) 
&e. The LX X according to the Alexandrian 
copy, and the Complutensian edition, render 
ἿΔΣ by Δαγων Dagon, an idolatrous object of 

‘ similar import, as may be seen under 94 IV. 
This version confirms the account of 435 here 
given. 

a3) L Ina Hiph. sense, to cause to germinate, 
increase or grow. occ. Zech. ix. 17; where 
Vulg. germinans. 

TI. 5135 hollow. See under 35. 

Der. Knod or hnop. Qu? 

NJ 

To prophesy. It signifies not only to foretell 
future events, but also to speak or utter some- 
thing in an eminent and extraordinary manner. 
Thus the N. x23 is first applied to Abraham, 
Gen. xx. 7, as being “ an interpreter of God’s 
will, to whom he freely and familiarly revealed 
himself.” See Clark’s note. Comp. Ps. ev. 
15. And Aaron is ordained Moses’ xv pro- 
phet or spokesman to Pharaoh, Exod. vii. 1. 
comp. ch. iv. 16. x*a> is also applied to the 
musicians ΟΥ̓ singers appointed by king David, 
1 Chron. xxv.*1—3. So in the New Testa- 
ment, the words * προφησενω to prophesy, 
* προφητῆς a prophet, and * προφήτεια pro- 
phecy, are applied to those who, without fore- 
telling things to come, preached the word of 
God. See 1 Cor. xiv. 3—6, 24, 29, 32, 37. 
1 Thess. y. 20. Yea, St Paul calls a heathen 
poet σροφητῆς a prophet, Tit. i. 12. As Ns. 
x°23 a prophet. Deut. xiii. 1, 3, 5, & al. freq. 
Fem. x32 a prophetess, a pg prophet. 

_ ‘Exod. xv. 20. Jud. iv. 4, & al. Also, a pro- 
phet’s wife. Isa. viii. 3. Fem. x23 a pro- 
phecy. oec. 2 Chron. xv. 8. Neh. vi. 12. So 
in reg. MNIad. occ. 2 Chron. ix. 29. In Hith. 
xainrt to be or become a prophet oneself, to 
prophesy. Num. xi. 25—27, & al. Also, to 
make, i. 6. pretend, oneself a prophet. Jer. 
xxix. 26, 27. In 1 K. xviii. 29, it is applied 
to the prophets of Baal, and in 1 Sam. xviii. 
10, to Saul when under the influence of an 
evil spirit. Comp. 1 K. xviii. 19. 

What Ahab says of the prophet Micaiah, 1 K. 
xxii, 8, naturally reminds one of Agamem- 
non’s bitter speech to the augur Calchas, II. 
i, lin. 106, &e. 


Mavrs KAKON, ov σωπότε μοι τὸ KPHTYON εἰσὰς" 
Αἰεὶ τοὶ ve KAK’ ἐστι φιλα φρεσι μαντευεσθαι" 
ΕΣΘΛΟΝ δ᾽ ουδὲ τι πω tires ἐπὸς ουδ᾽ ἐτελεσσας. 





* See under these words in Greek and Eng. Lexicon. 
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ay 
Augur accurs’d! denouncing mischief still, 
Prophet of plagues, for ever boding ill! 


Still must thy tongue some wounding message 
5 bring 





5 Pope. 
a 

With a radical, but mutable, rn, 
It is nearly related to the preceding Ν 35, as 
moa to xva, man to xan, &c. In Kal, to 
prophesy. nva> occurs, according to the com- 
mon printed editions, Jer. xxvi. 9; but fifteen 
of Dr Kennicott’s MSS. and two ancient 
printed editions read nxas. Comp. ver. 11], 
12. In Hith. to be or become a prophet, to 
prophesy. oce. 1 Sam. x. 6, 13. But in the 
former verse three of Dr Kennicott’s codices 
have nxRazsnim, and in the latter, four have 
Minaonitn, and one Ax INF. 
TT) 

To bark, as a dog. So the LX X ὅλακτειν, and 
Vulg. latrare. Once, Isa. lvi. 10. The Υ. is 
used in Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic in the 
same sense. 
Hence perhaps the Egyptian Anubis (ΤᾺ ΣΤ 
‘the barker) had his name. Every one almost 
knows that this idol was represented with a 
dog’s head. Virgil, An. viii. lin. 689, and 
Ovid, Metamorph. lib. ix. fab. xii. lin. 689, 
call him latrator Anubis, Anubis the barker. 
Comp. 1123) among the pluriliterals. 

a) 


In Kal, to look, direct the eye of the body, or of 
the mind, to or from an object, to behold, re- 
gard. occ. Isa. y. 30. In Hiph. the same. 
It is used either absolutely, as 1 K. xix. 6, 
or transitively, Num. xii. 8. xxiii. 21, or with 
the particles nx, 5x, 3,5 or » following. 
See Gen. xix. 17. Exod. iii. 6. Ps. xxii, 18. 
Ixxiv. 20. xxiii. 13. Asa N. wan the object at 
which one looks, the object of one’s regard, hope 
or expectation. occ. Isa, xx. 5, 6. Zech. ix. 5. 

J 


Fe be entangled, perplexed, whether in a natural 
or spiritual sense. occ. Exod. xiv. 3, Esth. 
iii. 15, Joel i. 18. As a N. mas. plur. in reg. 
535) the perplexed, intricate passages of the 
sea, i.e. those by which it communicates with 
the great abyss. occ. Job xxxviii. 16, where 
LXX πηγὴν Suraconse As a N. fem. ΓΙΞῪ 32, 
in reg. ὨΞΊΞΙ perplexity. occ. Isa. xxii. 5. 
Mice. vii. 4 

I make 423 the root rather than 43, as best 
suiting the form ΣΤ 3) Esth. iii. 15; but the 
attentive reader will judge for himself. 


δ. 


To fall or flow down, off, or away, decidere, 
detluere. 

11. To fall off; fade away as leaves, flowers, or 
the like. ere τ xl. 7. Ixiv. 5. Jer. 
viii. 13, & al. It is also used in a transitive 
sense, to cast off, let fall, shed. Isa. i. 30. 

II. To wear or waste away, as a mountain in 
process of time. occ. Job xiv. 18. 

III. 70 wear, waste or pine away, as a person 
or people. Exod. xviii. 18. 

IV. To cast off, reject, contemn, make or esteem 
vile. Deut. xxxii. 15. Jer. xiv. 21. Mie. vii. 
6. Nah. ili. 6. Also, to act vilely or foolishly. 
Prov. xxx. 32. As Ns. dao vile, refuse, con- 
temptible, a villain. Ὥρα: xxxii. 6, 9], & al. 


5. 


Comp. 1 Sam. xxy. 25. Fem. ps5 vileness, 
abomination. Gen. xxxiy. ἢ, Deut. xxii. 21, 
& al. In reg. nda» shame, nakedness, Hos. ii. 
10. or, 19. LAX ἀκαθαρσίαν, uncleanness. 
Hence perhaps Lat. nebulo a rascal. 

V. Asa N. fem. -5a> and in reg. ndao a 
carcass (q. d. caro casa flesh fallen), a dead 
animal body, now falling or turning to decay and 
loathsome. Ley. y. 2. vii. 24, & al. freq. 

VI. AsaN. βῆναι earthen jug or jar, such 
as the easterns still use to keep their wine in, 
whence it is occasionally poured, or made to 
flow down into smaller vessels for drinking. 
See 1 Sam. i. 24. Isa. xxx. 14. Jer. xiii. 12. 
xlviil. 12. Lam. iv. 2; and Harmer’s Observ. 
vol. i. p. 365, 373. 

Job xxxviii. 37, sows "Ὦ osnw “S294 And who 
lays along the jars of heaven? i. e. who dis- 
poses the clouds in a proper manner for empty- 
ing their contents on the. parched earth ὃ 
(Comp. under py: II.) “ This image is si- 
milar to the inclined urn which the heathen 
poets place in the hand of a river god.” Scott, 
whom see. Hence perhaps Lat. nebule clouds. 

VII. Asa N. 8533, α stringed, musical instru- 
ment, probably so called from its belly resem- 
bling a jug or flagon. 2 Sam. vi. 5. Psal. 
xxxili. 2. & al. freq. “* Athenzus says Ναβλὰ 
Φοινίκων εἰναι εὕρημα, the nabla was invented by 
the Phenicians,” which he proves from these 
words of Sopater, 


——ovre τὸ Σιδωνίου va Src 

ΔΛαρυγγοφωνος sxxexoporas tures: 

And the Sidonian nabla, 

Sonorous instrument, was not wastrung. 
Ναβλα here seems undeclinable like the Pheni- 
cian and Syriac xba>, Heb. 5a». Strabo, lib. 10. 
p- 722, edit. Amstel. acknowledges that the 
name is barbarous or foreign ; Tw» cgyavwy evice 
βαρβαρω: ονομασται, ναβλὰ καὶ σαμβυκὴ n καὶ 
βαρβιαος, καὶ ἀλλα πλείω. Some musical in- 
struments have barbarous names, as the nabla 
and sambuké, the barbitos, the magadis, and 
several others.” Josephus, Ant. lib. vii. cap. 
12, § 3, describes it thus: Ἢ δε ναβλα, δωδεκα 
Qboyyous εἐχουσῶᾶ, ros δακτυλίιοις KPOYTETAI, 
the nabla has twelve sounds, and is struck or 
played upon by the fingers.” In playing it was 
turned about with both hands. hus Ovid 
De Arte Amandi, lib. iii. 

Disce etiam duplici genialia nablia palma 

ertere : conveniunt dulcibus illa modis. 

Its name, like that of the utricularis tibia 
(Eng. bagpipe), is taken from its resemblance 
to a bottle or flagon, utri, for thus also ba» 
signifies. It began to be in use about the 
time of David. This may be gathered from 
its being mentioned by David in several places 
of the Psalms, and by the sacred writers who 
succeeded, but never once by those who pre- 
ceded him. Hesychius says it was δυσηχον a 
harsh sounding instrument. Others however 
highly commend it. And in The Adulterer of 
Philemon, when one says that he knows:not 
what the παδία is, another replies, 


Οὐκ acba vaBrav; οὐδὲν οὖν οισθ᾽ ἀγαθὸν. 


Not know. the παδία 5 Then thou know’st nought 
that’s good.’ 
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Thus Bochart, vol. i.-728. And from the 
passage of Sopater here produced, from what 
Josephus says of the nabla, and from his 
joining it in the place above cited with the 
κινυρῶ of which he says, Ἢ wey xivuen, dena 
χορδαις ἐξημμενη, τυπτετῶι TANKTOM, that it is 

‘furnished with ten strings and played upon 
with a plectrum. From all this taken together, 
I say, it is manifest that the 32 or nab/a was 
a stringed instrument, and therefore not, as a 
very ingenious writer, to whom I am much 
obliged, has supposed, a kind of bagpipe, such 
as Dr Russell * informs us is still in use about 
Aleppo. From Ps. xxxiii. 2. cxliv. 9, the 
ba appears to have, sometimes at least, had 
only fen strings. And Targ. Syriac, LXX, 
and Vulg. in both passages agree in this ex- 
planation of s wy. we 

VIIL Asa N. dian α flood, deluge. Gen. vi. 
17. Ps. xxix. 10. Some deduce the word 
from this root 529 to flow down, as flood is de- 
rived from flow in English; but it seems 
rather to belong to ba to mix, confound, which 
see. ; 

Yad 

I. To gush, spring, or bubble out or up. Prov. 
xviii. 4, pao 5m> a gushing torrent, where 
LXX avarndua springeth up, Vulg. redundans 
overflowing. As a N. yan, plur. in reg. 
spyan a fountain or spring. occ. Eccles. xii. 
6. (comp. dada IV. under 53) Isa. xxxy. 7. 
xlix. 10. 

II. In Hiph. to pour out, utter as words or the 
like, and that whether in a bad sense, as Ps. 
lix. 8. xciv. 4. Prov. xv. 2, 28; or in a good 
or indifferent one, Ps. lxxviii. 2. cxix. 171. 
exly. 9. Comp. Ps. xix. 3. So Bate on 
Proy. i. 23. mysax I will pour out my spirit 
unto you; Iwill make known my words unto 
you; observes, “ It is not spoken of the Holy 
Spirit, but Wisdom as a person says, she 
would send forth her breath in words.” I add 
that in py*ax the final 7 is parayogic. 

III. In Hith. to cause to bubble up, as fer- 
menting matter. occ. Eccles. x. 1, nim "ΞἼΞῚ 
Mp yaw yeas wsxas flies of death, or dead 
flies, cause the apothecary’s ointment to stink, 
(and) ferment or bubble up, French transla- 
tion, bouillonner, and so Diodati’s Italian 
ribollir. ‘A fact well known,” says Scheuch- 
zer (Phys. Sacra. in loc.) ‘* Wherefore 
apothecaries take care to prevent flies coming 
to their syrups, and other fermentable prepara- 
tions. For in all insects there is an acrid 
volatile salt, which mixed with sweet or even 
alkaline substances, excites them to a brisk 
intestine motion, disposes them to fermenta- 
tion, and to putrescence itself, by which the 
more volatile principles fly off, leaving the 
grosser behind, at the same time the tastes 
and odours are changed, the agreeable to fetid, 
the sweet to insipid.” Thus my author. On 
the above text it must be farther observed, 
that the verbs wsxas and ysas agree in number 
with nim the latter N. with which ‘ay31 is 
placed in regimine. For instances of a si- 
milar construction see under tm II. 





* Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 94. 


35 


IV. As aN, fem. plur. in a reduplicate form 
Nysyax see under py. 

aaa! 

Occurs not as a verb in Hebrew, but in Chal- 
dee and Syriac signifies to be dry, parched. 
As aN. 339 the dry, parched country, the de- 
sert. Gen. xii. 9; in which, and many other 
passages, the LX X render it by egnuos the de- 
sert, so the Vulg. Jud. i. 15, by arentem dry ; 
and in this sense of dry, parched, 233 is plainly 
used, Josh. xy. 19. Ps. exxvi. 4. The word 
is most usually translated the -south; but as 
Drusius hath well observed, it does not signify 
the whole southern hemisphere of the earth, but 
it frequently refers to a desert tract of land to 
the south of Judea. This tract consisted of 
the deserts of Shur, Sin, and Pharan, the 
* mountainous country of Edom, or Idumea, 
(comp. Mal. i. 3.) and part of Arabia Petrea, 
or the stony. Comp. Ps. Ixxy. 7. 

“Tad: 

With Schultens (on Prov. viii. 6, and in MS. 
Orig. Heb.) I think the radical idea of this 
word in Heb. as in Arabic, is fo stand, or 
show oneself, above or before others, “ eminere, 
pre-eminere.” It occurs not, however, as a 
verb simply in this sense, but 

I. As a N. ‘wn eminent, excellent. occ. Proy. 
vili. 6. 

II. As a N. 493 @ person eminent or having the 

_pre-eminence over others, a commander, leader, 
chief: 1 Sam. ix. 16. x. 1. Job xxix. 10. Dan. 
ix. 25. Comp. 1 Chron. v. 2. 

III. Asin Arabic, so in Heb. it denotes to be 
manifest or evident to the eyes, It occurs not, 
however, in this sense as a V. in Kal, but 

As a particle 13. 

1. Before, in the presence of, q. ἃ. before the 
eyes of, coram, in conspectu. See Gen. xxxi. 
32, 37. xlvii. 15. Exod. xix. 2. Num. xxv. 4. 
Neh. iii. 10. (Chald.) Dan. vi. 11. γττὴ3 the 
same, with 5 following. Ps. exvi. 14, 18. τὴ 
used absolutely, openly, publicly. Ps. exxxviii. 
1, Comp. under 75x II. 5. ὙΤῺ25. as before 
him, (Eng. marg.) in Gen. ii. 18, 20, refers, I 
apprehend, to the animals and fowls, when 
brought before Adam, being exhibited to him 
male and female. 

- 2. With 5 prefixed, 125 nearly the same, q. ἃ. 
at, before, 2 Sam. xxii. 25, yoy 295 before 
his eyes, & al. freq. 

3. With Ὁ prefixed, 123 from before. Isa. i. 16. 
Jon. ii. 5. Also, before, in the presence of. 
Deut. xxviii. 66; but it generally implies dis- 
tance. See Gen. xxi. 16. Deut. xxxii. 52. 2 

wey ty. bde 

IV. In Hiph. to make manifest, declare, either 
by words or otherwise. See Gen. iii. 11]. xii. 
18. Deut. xxvi. 3. xxx. 18. 1 Sam. xxiv. 18 
or 19. 2 Sam. xix. 6. Ps. xix. 2. xevii. 6. Job 
xvil. 5, he who (see Noldius under Ἴων 24.) 
exhibits, boasts of, jactat, friends as a portion. 
See Schultens. In 25 the common printed 
reading of 2 K. ix. 15, the formative 7 is 
dropped, but supplied in nineteen of Dr Ken- 
nicott’s codices. 





τα See Complete System of Geography, vol. ii. p. 122; 
and Shaw’s Travels, p. 438, &c. ἘΠ: ᾿ ἡ 
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22 
V. Chald. In Kal, to issue forth to view. So 
LXX, according to the Alexandrian MS. 
ἐκπορευόμενος. OCC. Dan. vii. 10. 

PP) 

With an omissible 5, but a radical and immuta- 
ble 7, as in 713}. An. 

In Kal, to be bright, glitter, shine, as the light 
ora luminous body. Job xxii. 28. Isa. ix. 2. 
Job xviii. 5. In Hiph. to cause to shine or 
irradiate. Isa. xiii. 10. comp. ch. lx. 19, and 
Ezek. xxxii. 7. Also, to enlighten. 2 Sam. 
xxii. 29. Ps. xviii. 29. Asa N. [725 a shin- 
ing, glittering, splendour. 2 Sam. xxii. 13. 
Hab. iii. 4, 11. Once used emphatically in 
the fem. plur. ny79 Isa. lix. 9. 

72) 

To push, strike or butt with the horns, as horned 
animals do. Exod. xxi. 28. 1 K. xxii. 11, & 
al. Comp. Deut. xxxiii. 17. Ps. xliv. 6. To 
illustrate which passages comp. 1 K. xxii. 11 ; 
and. observe that Homer applies’ the Greek 
κεοαϊ ζω to push or gore with the horns in a si- 
milar view, Il. ii. lin. 861; xvi. lin. 830; and 
for farther satisfaction see Mr Merrick’s An- 
notation. As a participial N. ma butting, apt 
to butt, given to butting. Exod. xxi. 29, 36. 

122 
With both its »’s radical and immutable. 

In Kal and Hiph. to strike or play on a musical 
instrument; so the LX X generally render it 
by Waray. 1 Sam. xvi. 16—18, 23. xviii. 10. 
xix. 9, & al. freq. Comp. Isa. xxxviii. 20. As 
a participial N. ya a@ player on a musical in- 
strument, a minstrel. 1 Sam. xvi. 16. 2 K. iii. 
15.. As a N. fem. plur. mor 33 and non 
stringed instruments played on by striking. Isa. 
xxxvlii. 20. Comp. titles of Ps. iv. vi. liv. & 
al.. Asa N. fem. in reg. 35 @ singing to 
the harp or other stringed instrument. Lam. v. 
14. Also, a psalm or song that was thus sung. 
Ps. lxxvii. 7. Job xxx. 9. Ps. lxix. 13. Lam. 
iii. 14. Asa N, fem. in reg. no291 α song, 
music. oce. Lam. iii. 63, 

Dal 

I. To touch, meddle with. Gen. iii. 3. xx. 6. 
xxvi. 1]. . It is used transitively, and with a, 
ὮΝ and 5y following. 

In Hiph. to cause to touch. Exod. xii. 22. 

Il. 700 touch, reach, come unto, toucher a. Jer. 
iv... li. 9,& al. In Hiph. to reach, come 
unto, draw nigh. Gen. xxvii. 12. 1 Sam. xiv. 
9. 2 Chron. xxviii. 9. Psal. Ixxxviii. 4. Ec- 
cles. xii. 1. Comp. Lev. ν. 7, And if his hand 
yan x> doth not or cannot reach the sufficiency 
of a lamb, i. e. if his power or ability doth not 
extend to procure a lamb. Also, to cause to 
touch, reach, or come unto. Isa. v. 8. xxv. 12: 
Ezek. xiii. 14. 

111. In Kal and Hiph. to come upon, occur, 
happen. Jud. xx. 41. Eccles. viii. 14. 

IV. To touch with force and violence, to smite 
or strike. Gen. xii. 17. 2 K. xv. 5,& al. In 
Niph. to be smitten. occ. Jos. viii. 15.) Psal. 
Ixxiii. 5. As a N. yo2 α stroke. or plague. 
Gen. xii. 17. Lev. xiii. freq. Deut. xvii. 8, & 
al. freq. 


oP 


In general, to hit, strike against. 


ὩΣ 


I. In Kal, ἐὸ hit, strike, smite, as with the hand, 
a sword, or other instrument. See Exod. xxi. 
22,35. So in Niph. to be smitten. Lev. xxvi. 
17. Jud. xx. 32. 1 Sam. iv. 2, 10, &al. As 
a N. fem. 1222 α smiting, a slaughter. 1 Sam. 
iv. 17. 2 Sam. xvii. 9. 

II. Τὸ smite, as God doth with diseases and 
other calamities. See Exod. viii. 2. 1 Sam. 
xxv. 38. 2 Sam. xii. 15. 2 Chron. xiii. 20. 
xxi. 18. As a.N. 422 @ stroke or plague. 
Exod. ix. 14. xii. 13. Num. xvi. 46. As a 
N, fem. ΣΕ) nearly the same. 1 Sam. vi. 4. 
2 Chron. xxi. 14. 

Ill. To hit, strike, as the foot against an obsta- 
cle in walking ; so LXX στροσκοσίτειν and 
Vulg. impingere, offendere. occ. Ps. xci. 12. 
Proy. iii. 23. In Hith. to strike one against 

. the other, and so stumble, as the feet. occ. Jer. 
xiii. 16. Asa N. 929 α hitting or stumbling 
against. occ. Isa. viii. 14. So LXX σροσ- 
xoumari, and Vulg. offensionis. 

IV. In Hiph. to clap or shut to, as the doors 
in a city gate. occ. Neh. vii. 3, And while they 
stand by 17x) MIND THT 1D*2* let them clap-to 
the doors, and (not bar, as we render it, but) 
hold (them), namely, to prevent any enemy 
from stealing or rushing in, during the day- 
time. See Bate’s Crit. Heb. 

V. AsaN. #2 the body, the mere solid substance 
that resists or hits. oce. Exod. xxi. 3, 4, ἼΞ)5 
With his own body only, as opposed to having 
a wife and children. So French translation, 
avee son corps seulement. As a N. fem. in 
reg. npv9, and plur. naw, α body, a carcass. 
oce. 1 Chron. x. 12. Comp. 1 Sam. xxxi. 12, 
where the corresponding Heb. word is n>. 

VI. AsaN. ἢ the wing of a bird, so called 
from its flapping. It occurs not, however, in 
Heb. in this sense, but in Chaldee asa N. 
mas. plur. 1.5} in reg. ‘p29 wings. oce. Dan. vii. 
4,6. Hence 

VII. Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. spa the wings 
or appendages to a building, παερυγια. oce. 
Proy. ix. 3. : 

VIII. As a N. mas. plur. in reg. (with a 
formative 8) ‘pax the bodies or corps of which 
an army consists. Ezek. xii. 14. xxxviii. 6, & 
al. Comp. sense V. 

IX. As a N. with a formative 1, 15} a vine, 
“ from its limber nature, hitting and flapping, 
or falling all manner of ways.” Bate. So 
Ovid, Metam. lib. xiv. lin. 665, 666. 

Hee quoque, que juncta vitis requiescit in ulmo, 

Si non nupta foret, terre acclinata jaceret. 

And this"fair vine, but that her arms surround 

Her married elm, had “ lain” along the ground. 

Pore, altered. 
ya generally means the vilis or grape-vine, as 

Gen. xl. 9, 10. xlix. 11, & al. freq. And this 
is sometimes called 15 15} the wine-vine, as 
Num. vi. 4. Jud. xiii. 14. On Ezek. xv. 4 
comp. John xv. 6, and Harmer’s Observations, 
vol. i. p. 262. 

The expression of sitting every man under his 
own vine, probably alludes to the delightful 
eastern arbours which were partly composed 
of vines. (Comp. under 5n>) “ Captain Nor- 
den in like manner speaks of vine-arbours as 


common in the Egyptian gardens, and the’ 
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Prenestine pavement in Dr Shaw gives us the 
figure of an ancient one.” * ; 

Deut. xxxii. 32, But their vine (is) of the yine 
of Sodom, and of the fields of Gomorrah ; 
their grapes (are) grapes of wi poison, their 
clusters (are) bitter : their wine is the poison of 
dragons. —The people of Israel is represented 
by a vine, Ps. Ixxx. 9, 15; and their church 
by a vineyard, fenced, planted, and dressed, by 
God himself, Isa. vy. 1—7, which, when he 
looked, that it should bring forth grapes, i. e- 
good works, brought forth wild grapes, Ὁ Φ ΜΆ; 
even such eyil works as were practised in So- 
dom and Gomorrah. Comp. Isa. i. 10. Jer. 
xxiii. 14; and under wxa 11. Michaelis + 
thinks that the vine of Sodom is the solanum 
or niyht-shade, which bears a considerable re- 
semblance to the vitis: or white-vine in its 
leaves and fruit, which is vinous but poisonous, 
and which the Arabs call abyn ὯΝ asp fox- 
grapes. 

Hasselquist, Travels, p. 287, 288, tells us that 
about Jericho, in the vales near Jordan, not far 
from the Dead Sea, he found in plenty the poma 
Sodomitica, or mad apples, which are the fruit 
of the solanum melongena Linnei. ‘“ It is true,” 
says he, “ they are sometimes filled with a dust ; 
yet this is not always the case, but only when 
the fruit is attacked by an insect (¢enthredo) 
which turns all the inside into dust, leaving 
the skin only entire, and of a beautiful colour.” 
And I once thought that Moses might allude 
to these mala insana, mad or unsound fruits, 
in the text above cited from Deut. But I now 
apprehend that Michaelis’ opinion is more 
probable, especially as 1 find that the fruit of 
the Linnzeum solanum melongena, or mad apple, 
is not poisonous, at least not in Spain, Italy, 
and Barbary, but commonly dressed and eaten 
by the inhabitants of those countries.{ It is 
pretty plain, however, that the poma Sodomitica 
gave rise to the exaggerated story of fruits 
growing in those parts, which are fair to the 
sight, but which when gathered dissolve into 
smoke and ashes. This fable seems to have 
been first broached by Josephus, who however 
pretends to have had his account from eye- 
witnesses. His words are these, De Bel. lib. 
iv. cap. 8. ὃ 4. edit. Hudson. Eva: de xdv τοις 
xugmors σποδιῶν cvaryervapeergy [sdeiv]—ol χρϑαν 
μὲν ἐχουσι Tos εδωδιμοις ὅμοιαν, δρειψαμιεενων δὲ 
χέρσιν εἰς κασνον ὠνωλύοντῶι κῶν σεῴραν" TH μὲν 
de περι σήν Yodomiriy μυθευόμενω ποιαυτὴν eyes πισ- 
σιν ἀπὸ τῆς σψεως. And from Josephus, Taci- 
tus, Hist. lib. v. cap. 7, Solinus, cap. 36, and 
others have given us the same story with some 
alterations and additions. 

rttw 15} the vine of the field, the wild vine, vitis 
agrestis. It seems to denote the colocynthis 
or bitter gourd, of which see more under yp. 
oce. 2 K. iy. 39. 

3 


I. In Hiph. ¢o spread out or abroad, as solids. 
oce. Mic. i. 6. 





* Mr Harmer’s Outlines of a New Commentary on 
Solomon’s Song, p. 140 


ἡ See his Recueil Quest. 64, and Supplem. ad Lex. 
Heb. p. 345 : 3 ee 


t See Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary in MELONGENA. 
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Il. In Kal, to spread abroad, diffuse, or be dif. 
Jused, to pour out, or be poured out, as liquids. 
Ps. Ixxv. 9. 2 Sam. xiv. 14. Lam. iii. 49, 
Mine eye 7172) poureth out, tears namely ; so 
the Chaldee ‘Targum pynt nadr soy. In 
Huph. éo be poured out or down. oce. Mic. i. 
As a paiticipial N. fem. plur. nw ¢or- 
rents, waters poured out or down. occ. Job xx. 
28, The increase of his house shall roll away, 
nvya2 (dike) torrents in the day of his wrath, >, 
like, as, being understood as in ch. xxiy. 5. 
Thus Scott, whom see. 

IIL. In Hiph. to pour out, shed, as the blood 
of men by the edge of the sword. occ. Jer. 
xvili. 21. Ezek. xxx. 5. Ps. lxiii. 11; where 
observe that in 12, 17 is a pron. suffix 
them (as in Deut. xxxii, 11. Exod. xiy. 25.) 
and the V. Ὑ2" may be indefinite as in many 
other instances, 4. d. one shall pour out ; so 
the French translation, on les detruira. But 
observe that in the Psalm thirteen of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices read the V._plurally 
v7 and two wa. Eng. marg. They shall 
make him run out (like water) by the hands of 
the sword. 

IV. Yo spread abroad, stretch out, as the hand. 
Ps. Ixxvii. 3. In the day of my trouble I 
sought the Lord; =n xd marty sy my 
hand was stretched out by night, and ceased not, 
or without intermission. So Symmachus ἡ χεὶρ 
(MOU νυκτος EXTETUHTO dinvexws, my hand Was 
stretched out by night continually, and thus Je= 
rome, manus’ mea nocte extenditur, et non 
quiescit. ‘This was a usual gesture in prayer. 
Comp. under Στὸ V. 

272 

With ἃ 5 radical, but very often dropped. 

It denotes being close to, confining, pressing. 

In a Niph. sense, constructed with Ὁ, tobe close 
to, confided by or in. Job xli. 7 or 16 ; speak- 
ing of the crocodile’s scales; qw>* tm83 ὙΠΝ 
they are close one to another, so that no air can 

. come between them. In Hiph. with 5 follow- 
ing, to confine by insertion, to confine in. 2 
Sam. iii. 34, And thy feet wi Ὁ they did 
not confine (or in Huph. were not confined) 

_ in fetters. Transitively, to confine, to fix, or 
make fast. occ. Job xl. 19 or 14; speaking of 
the behemoth, ya5n wx wwym he who made 
him hath made fast his weapon. These words 
are applicable both to the elephant and to the 
hippopotamus ; for as the former is furnished 
with two long tusks, auarne cure yaurpavuros 
aean:, resembling a recurvated falchion or 
cimeter (says Nonnus cited by Schultens on 
the text), so the dentes canini or dog-teeth of 
the latter, though (contrary to the assertion of 
many writers) “ always covered and concealed 
by the animal’s lips when his mouth is shut, 
yet are very long and crooked, prismatical and 

᾿ cutting, like the tusks of the wild boar.— These 

‘teeth are prodigiously hard, twelve or even 
sixteen (Paris) inches long, and sometimes 

weigh twelve or thirteen (Paris) pounds 
each.”* And to these likewise Nicander 
(cited by Bechart, vol. iii. 761, whom see) 
gives the name of ἅρπη a Greek word plainly 





* Thus Buffon, Hist. Nat. tom. x. p. 199, 207, 209, 12mo. 
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derived (as Bochart has ovserved) from the 
Phenician xa4n and Heb. ayn a sword. 

11. Asa N. wn or, according to the marginal 
and Complutensian reading, wy. occ. Job vii. 
5, My flesh is clothed with worms, >ay ws) and 
adhesion of dust, i. e. with dust or filth adher- 
ing or cleaving close toit. LXX βωλακας 
clods, Vulg. sordibus filth. 

III. Used either absolutely or with the parti- 
cles 5x, 5, or ty following, to come close or 
very near to. Gen. xviii. 23. xix. 9. xxvii. 21, 
22, 26, 27. xxxiii. 3, & al. freq. It is more 
than ΞΡ to approach, and is therefore some- 
times placed after it, as Jer. xxx. 21. Isa. 
xlix. 20, "Ὁ mwa, come near fo me, and, as is 

implied from thence to some other place, 
awry that I may dwell. So Targ. LXX, 
Vulg. and Vitringa. >xdr wa, Gen. xix. 9, 
has been thought a great difficulty, but it is 
easily solved. It appears from ver. 6, 10, that 
Lot was. now come out of the door of his 
house, but standing before it. When he was 
in this situation the Sodomites, who were 
then at some distance, cry out, xd wa, come 
close, to us namely, farther, i. e. from the door, 
where he stood to guard it. The whole puzzle 
has arisen from joining mxdm with wa. In 
Hiph. to cause to come close. Gen. xxvii. 25. 
Exod. xxi. 6.. Lev. ii. 8, & al. freq. Also, to 
approach, come near to. Amos vi. 3. (so Vulg. 
appropinquatis) ix. 10. In Hith. to come very 
near to themselves, or of their own accord. occ. 
Isa. xlv, 20. 

IV. In a moral sense, to straiten, oppress, dis- 
tress. Deut. xv. 2, 3. In Niph. to be straitened, 
oppressed, distressed, 1 Sam. xiii. 6, xiv. 24. 
As a participial N. wa3 an oppressor. Isa. iil. 
12. xiv. 2. Zech. ix. 8. 

V. To squeeze out, extort, exact, as money or 

-labour. 2 K. xxiii. 35. Isa. lviii, 3. In Niph. 
to be exacted, as a debt or punishment. occ. 
Isa. liii. 7, wp ἐξ was exacted, exaction was 
made, exactum est, used impersonally, as ΝΕ 
there was healing, ver. 5, ΥὙΤ2 5) NWT and he 
was afflicted. See Vitringa. As a participial 
N. wa waa an exacter of labour or money. 4 
task-master, Exod. iii. 7. v. 6, 10, 13 ; where 
LXX εργοδιωκτης. Comp. Job xxxix. 7. a 
tax-gatherer. Dan. xi. 20. @ governor, ruler. 
Isa. lx. 17. Zech. x. 4; where see Mr 
Lowth. 

ww to come very close to, or to come close to 
again and again. oce. Isa. lix. 10, twice, 
mwwa> We came close to the wall as the blind, 
even as those who have no eyes, ww We came 
close to it ; where observe that - in the former 
τ ΖΔ) is paragogic, in the latter a pron. suffix 
fem. In conformity to other Lexicons, and to 
the LX X and Vulg. translations by ~nragaw, 
palpo, attrecto, to feel, grope; I have already 
placed this text under wa; but: I must now 
observe that feeling or groping is expressed by 
another word, namely wm or wwn, which see ; 
and therefore the reader will.consider for him- 
self, whether the reduplicate V. ww 2, as well 
as the N. wn, above, do not more properly 
belong to this root w). 

3 


To move or remove. 


2 


I, To move, wag, be agitated or shaken, as ἃ 
reed by the wind. 1 K. xiv. 15. In Hiph. to 
move or wag, as the head. Jer. xviii. 16. As 
a N. ‘t> the wagging or motion of the lips. Job 
xvi. 5, (But) I would strengthen you with my 
mouth πον and the wagging, vain babbling, of 
my lips should be restrained. See the preced- 
ing verses. Asa N. ‘nom a shaking or wag- 
ging, as of the head. Ps. xliv. 15. 

Hence Eng. nod. 

11. To flit, fly away lighily or nimbly, as a bird. 
Prov. aie ἢ Pe ἀν 1; where observe that 
the marginal and Complutensian reading is 
“19, and so the Targ. LXX and Vulg. ren- 
der it asa V. singular. 

111. In Kal, intransitively, to move or remove. 
Jer. iy. 1. xlix. 30, (where Eng. marg. flit 
greatly) 1. 3, 8. In Hiph, to cause to move, as 
the feet, 2 K. xxi. 8.—or the whole person, 
Ps. xxxvi. 12. Also, with 5 following, to re- 
move, or rather, to shake the head, to noddle, 
at, in contempt. Amos vi. 3. Comp. ch. v. 
18. ix. 10. Isa. v. 19. Asa N. 1 α fugitive, 
a vagabond. Gen. iy. 12, 14. Also, a removal, 
or thing removed. Isa, xvii. 11, ἭΝ Ἢ The 
harvest (shall be) removed in the day of grief, 
and of desperate sorrow, namely by the χω 


_Tians. 

IV. Chald. to depart swifily, fly away, as 
sleep. occ. Dan. vi. 18 or 19. Comp. below 
τ Il. 

V. In Kal and Hiph. to remove, reject, cast out 
or away, as evil or unclean. Isa, Ixvi. 5. Job 
xviii. 18. As a participle or participial N. 
fem. 1712 removed, rejected, reprobated, as un- 
clean. Ezra ix. 11. Applied to a woman in 

_her periodical sickness. Ezek. xviii. 6. xxxvi. 
17. AsaN. fem. m2 (and -rt> Lam. i. 17.) 
in reg. ΓΤ what ought to be rejected or repro- 
bated, an abomination, res rejectanea. Ley. xx. 
21. Ezraix. 11. Zech. xiii. 1. Also, a re- 
moval or being removed on account of legal un- 
cleanness. Lev. xii. 2, 5, & al. 112 "2 the 
waters of removal, i. e. the waters which were 
applied to those who were in a state of removal 
Jor legal uncleanness, in order to cleanse them. 
Num. xix. 9, 13, & al. Asa N. or participle 
"ἸῺ a removing or removal, or to be removed, 
refuse. occ. 2 Sam. xxiii. 6; where LXX 
:ζωσμενη cast out, and Vulg. evelletur shall be 
plucked up. 

VI. As a N. “τ the price of a whore, q. ἃ. 
“ the retiring fee.” Bate. occ. Ezek. xvi. 33. 
And hence, 

VII. Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. "512 the re- 
wards or prices given to an adulterer by his 
mistress. occ. Ezek. xvi. 33. 

VIII. As a N. γτὸ a sheath or scabbard of a 
sword, what it is removed into. oce. 1 Chron. 
xxi. 27.. Hence 

IX. Chald. asa N. yt or 779 19 (for the 7 in 
this word may be either the 7 fem. or a pron. 
suffix) the body ; so called in reference to the 
spirit of which it is the receptacle, and as it 
were the sheath. occ. Dan. vii. 15. This ap- 
plication of the N. may be illustrated by the 
following verses recorded in a Persian histori- 
an, and said to have been spoken by a philoso- 
pher to Alexander the Great. 
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13 


« Dost thou not know that man’s exterior form 

Is but the scabbard to the enlivening mind? 

Why shouldst thou judge then of the weapon’s edge, 
When yet you’ve nothing seen except the case?” * 

X. As a N. τὸ a heap of things moved one upon 
another. occ. Exod. xv. 8. Josh. iii. 13, 16. 
Ps. xxxiii. 7. lxxviii. 13. In all which passages, 
except Ps. xxxiii. 7, it is applied to the mira- 
culous heaping up of the waters, either in the 
Red Sea, or in the river Jordan. 

XI. With Ὁ following, to be moved, uneasy, or 
agitated in mind, for, or on account of, another, 
to sympathize, compassionate or condole with 
him. Jer. xv. 5. xvi. 5. Job xiii. 11 ; in which 
last passage the Vulg. explains the words 
45 1419" by et moverunt super eum caput, and 
they shook their heads at him, so making them 
expressive of a gesture of grief or condolence ; 
comp. Ps. xliv. 15; but Jer. xxxi. 18, (which 
see below) seems to determine that the verb 
when used in this view has a more extensive 
meaning. In Ps, lxix. 21. > may be either 
a V. or rather a participle, as p*271219 follow- 
ing, and so be rendered one condoling. 

+1) I. In Kal, intransitively, to move or remove 
quickly, to hasten, flee or flit away. Ps. xxxi. 
12. Ixviii. 13. Isa. xxi. 14, 15.—as a bird. 
Prov. xxvii. 8.—or locusts. Nah. iii. 17. Isa. 
xxxviii. 15, 11x I will go (not softly as our 
translation, but) lightly, I will flit along mer- 
rily all my years, by + after the bitterness of my 
soul. Also transitively, to move nimbly or wag, 
as a bird its wings. Isa. x. 14. Ps. xlii. 5, 7 
pour out my soul myself (saying), "5 when shall 
I go into the tabernacle? ( When) o778 shall I 
make them (i. 6. the ayn ΤΎΣΙΤ festive multi- 
tude, mentioned at the end of the verse) move 
cheerfully to the house of the Aleim with the 
voice of singing and confession? Comp. Isa. 
xxx. 29. In Hith. to move or remove oneself 
speedily or swiftly. occ. Ps. lxiv. 9. Also, to 
be removed speedily. occ. Isa. xxiy. 20. Jer. 
xlviii. 27, Surely for the abundance of thy 
words against him, +72nn thou shalt be speed- 
ily removed. So Aquila and Theodotion, με- 
cuvecrives, and Vulg. captivus duceris, thou 
shalt be carried away captive. As a N. mas. 
plur. p11 motions to and fro, tossings. occ. 
Job vii. 4. The elephantiasis (Job’s distem- 
per) “is attended with little sleep, and more- 
over with frightful dreams, still more cruel, 
according to Aretzus, than even want of 
sleep.”{ Comp. ver. 13, 14. 

11. To depart swiftly, flit away, as a vision of 
the night. occ. Job xx. 8. hus the vision of 
Anchises in Virgil, Ain. v. lin. 740, 


——tenues fugit, ceu fumus, in auras. 

Flies, and, like smoke, dissolves in air. 
Comp. Homer, Hl. xxiii. lin. 100, 101. 
—as sleep. occ. Gen. xxxi. 40. Esth. vi. 1. 
So Dr Young speaking of sleep (in Night 
Thoughts, Night I. towards the beginning) ; 


He, like the world, his ready visit pays 

Where fortune smiles, the wretched he forsakes, 
Swift on his downy pinions flies from woe, 

And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. 





* Ancient Universal History, vol. v. p. 438, 8vo. Comp. 
Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. in EscanpER ou ISKENDER. 

+ See Noldii Particul. Heb. in DY 20, and not. 1902. 

t Michaelis, Recueil de Questions, p. 70. 
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111. To remove hither and thither, wander about. 
Job xv. 23. Isa. xvi. 2, 3. 

IV. In Hith. to be moved or agitated in mind 
Sor oneself, or on one’s own account. occ. Jer. 
xxxi, 18. Comp. above under πὸ XI. 

a ie 

Denotes free, liberal. 

In Kal, to make free, liberal, or willing in giving 
or offering. oce. Exod. xxy. 2. xxxv. 21, 29. 
In Hith. to make oneself, or become free, will- 

ing, or liberal in offering or giving. 1 Chron. 

xxix. 5, 6,9, 14, & al. Also, to offer τ 
Freely. Jud. v. 2, 9. Neh. xi. 2. Asa Ν. 
a3 47: spontaneous, willing, liberal. See 
‘Exod. xxxy. 22. Prov. xix. 6. Isa. xxxii. 5, 
8. Ps. li. 14; where it is applied to the Holy 
Spirit, whose operations are as free (in every 
sense of the word) as those of his emblem the 
material spirit or air. Comp. Johniii. 8. Also, 
Jrée as to condition of life, diberal in this sense, 
noble. Num. xxi. 18. 1 Sam. ii. 8. Job xii. 
21. Ps. cxiii. 8. Prov. xxv. 7 Fem. plur. 

‘mia Liberalities, liberal things. occ. Isa. xxxii. 

_8, twice. Asa N. fem. a7 a voluntary or 
Sree-will offering. Exod. xxxvi. 3. Lev. vii. 16, 
& al. freq. Comp. -Ps. cx. 3; where observe 
that very many of Dr Kennicott’s codices read 
fully ΓΞ 12, and comp. Jud. vy. 2,9. In reg. 
nat dignity or pre-eminence of a 3°73, or noble 
(as Job is called ch. xxi. 28.) Targ. "ΓΛ 
my lordship. occ. Job xxx. 15. Fem. plur. 
ΓΞ 2, spoken of rain, oce. Ps. Ixviii. 10, owa 
nia? a rain of liberalities, i. e. a liberal, 
plentiful rain: but Dr Chandler in his life of 
David, vol. ii. p. 61, 62, renders these words 
a shower, as it were voluntarily falling, and re- 
fers them to the manna and quails which were 
rained down on the Israelites from heaven. 
Comp. Exod. xvi. 4. Ps. Ixxviii. 24, 25, 28. 
i7a'13 used adverbially, freely, spontaneously, so 
Vulg. spontanee. oec. Hos. xiv. 4 or 5. 

WT ; 

Is in many of the Lexicons made a distinct 
root, but I find no proof that the 7 is ever ra-. 
dical; see therefore under ‘13. 

ΤῊΣ 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to impel, force, thrust. 
Deut. xx. 19. Asa N. mm impulse. occ. 
Isa. viii. 22. Darkness of impulse, darkness 
driven together, ‘‘ accumulated darkness.” 

~ Bp’ Lowth. 

II. 70 make an impulse or stroke. Deut. xix. 5. 

III. In a moral sense, in Niph. to be impelled, 
incited, moved. Deut. iv. 19. xxx. 17. In 
Hiph. to impel, incite, move. Deut. xiii. 5, 13, 

_ or 6, 14. 

. This verb has much the same meaning as 7M 
(which see), and indeed the Niphal and Hiphil 
forms may be deduced indifferently either from 
one or the other. 

12 See under 73 VII. VIII. IX. 


Δ) 2 See under yt» VII. 
£73 


‘In Kal and Hiph. to drive or hurry away. Ps. 
Ixvili. 3. Isa. xxii. 19. In Niph. to be driven 
or hurried away. Lev. xxvi. 36. Ps. Ixviii. 3. 
As aN. 7 is once used, Ps. 1. 20, and by 
the context seems to denote violent or out- 
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rageous calumny or reproach, which one rashly 
lets drive at another. So Jerome, opprobrium, 
reproach, Syriac version, ny prt thou wast 
deriding, thou deridest. 

me 

To vow, promise to God, consecrate to God by 
a solemn dedication. Asa N. 473 a vow, i.e. 
either the act of vowing, or the thing vowed. 
See inter al. Gen. xxviii. 20. xxxi. 13. Lev. 
vii. 16. Job xxii. 27. Eccles. v. 4. s\n wn 
from 1 than, w that, s\n thou shouldst vow. 
And observe that thirty of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices read ΤΩ. 

ard 

To carry, carry away, lead, bring, drive. 

I. Of cattle, to lead, conduct, drive. Gen. xxxi. 
18. Exod. iii. 1. Comp. Ps. Ixxviii. 52. Ixxx. 
2. Isa, Ixiii. 14.° On 2 K. iv. 24, we may 
remark that it is still an eastern custom, when 
a woman rides on an ass, fora man to follow 
on foot, and drive the beast on. See Harmer’s 
Observ. vol. i. p. 449. 

II. Of persons, to lead, carry, carry away, con- 
duct. Gen. xxxi. 26. Deut. iv. 27. Isa. xx. 4. 
Ix. 11, and their kings p*x\7) conducted, i. 6. 
with pomp and splendour, “ honorificé cum 
comitatu,” says Vitringa; ‘ pompously at- 
tended.” Bp. Lowth. As a participle fem. 
plur. in Huph. mianon led away. So LXX 
nyovro were led away, and Vulg. minabantur 
were led away like cattle. occ. Nah. ii. 7 or 8. 

III. 70 bring, lead, as under command, spoken 
of the wind. Exod. x. 13. Ps. lxxviii. 26. 

IV. .710 drive, as a chariot or carriage. Exod. 
xiv. 25. 2 Sam. vi. 3. 2 K. ix. 20,—as an ass. 
2K. iv. 24. As a N. anon a driving or 
marching. 2 K. ix. 20. . 

Der. A nag, Qu? Also the French maneger, 
whence manege horsemanship. Qu? 

min? 

With aradical, but mutable or omissible, 7 final. 

To lament, bewail. occ. 1 Sam. vii. 2. Ezek. 
xxxil. 18, Mic. ii. 4 As Ns. πὸ (Ezek. vii. 
11.) “πὸ lamentation, plaint.. Jer. ix. 10, 18— 
20. m2 nearly the same. occ. Ezek. xxvii. 32. 
rrp lamentation, according to some, Mic. ii. 
4; but may not 72 in this context rather be 
the participle mas. Niph. from ps in the 
sense of being heavy, grievous? And so may 
not the words 7) ‘772 717799 be rendered, and 
he shall lament a grievous lamentation ὃ Comp. 
under >it TX. Χ, 
ΤΊΣ : 

I. To tend, lead on or guide gently, and with 
care, as a good shepherd doth his flock. occ. 

"1588. xl. 11. xlix. 10. Ps. xxiii. 2, Comp. Isa. 
xiii. 20. Exod. xv. 13. Ps. xxxi. 2. 2 Chron. 
xxxii, 22. In Hith. intransitively, to lead on 
gently, as with a flock. occ. Gen. xxxiii. 14. 

II. To conduct, or carry gently, and with care, 
as persons. occ. 2 Chron. xxviii. 15 ; where 
the LXX avrsaaBovro succoured, assisted. 
Comp. Isa. li. 18. 

111. 70 tend, take care of, as Joseph did of the 
Egyptians in the famine. occ. Gen. xlvii. 17; 
where LX Χ᾽ ἐξέθρεψεν nourished, and Vulg. 
sustentavit sustained. 

55m occurs not as a V. in this reduplicate 
form, but as a N, mas. plur. Ὁ 2712 occ, Isa. 


Drs 


vii. 19. It is rendered by our translators 
bushes, but why, I know not, unless because 
the preceding word signifies some kind of 
thorn. Bate explains it, “ pasture grounds 
where flocks are tended ;” and it must be con- 
fessed, that as a derivative from 57> with the 
> radical, it might admit of this interpretation. 
But considering that the Assyrians are here 
spoken of under the similitude of bees, it might 
be best perhaps to regard Ὁ) 2112 as a deriva- 
tive from 5-7 or 5577 Zo shine, and (with Dan- 
zius in Stockius’ Clavis) to render it shining 
or gaudy flowers, according to that of Virgil, 
speaking likewise of bees, Georg. iv. lin. 54, 
Purpureosque metunt flores—— 
They sip the gaudy flowers—— 

Dit 

I. 70 grumble or growl, as a lion. occ. Proy. 
xxvili, 15, Isa. vy. 29, his maxw roaring like a 
lioness’, he shall roar, like young lions, pa” 
and shall growl (as lions and other rapacious 
beasts, even our common cats, do, when they 
haye seized net prey), 1x) and ne aut ΜΝ 
the prey, and shall carry it off safely, a ere 
shall - no Sakeerenn Te poe shows the 
exact sense of Ὁ172, and the difference between 
it and axw ; for as the latter undoubtedly sig- 
nifies to roar, the former must mean to growl. 
Comp, Sense III. Asa N, oma a growling, 
as of a lion. occ, Proy. xix. 12. xx. 2. 

II. 70 roar, or more strictly to murmur, as the 
sea, gronder, as the French call it. oce. Isa, 
v. 30. Asa N. fem. in reg. nor the mur- 
muring, ΕἾ. grondement, of the sea. occ. Isa. 


v. 30. 

III. To grumble, groan, moan, as a person in 
grief or distress. occ. Proy. νυ: 11. Ezek. xxiy. 
23. Asa N. fem, in reg. nim a groaning 
or moaning ; spoken figuratively of the heart or 
mind. oce. Psal. xxxviii. 9. "8 Ὁ norm snaxw 
_I have roared for the moaning of my heart. So 
LXX and Vulg. 

ΤῚΣ 

. 70 bray, as the wild ass. The Arabic uses 
the verb in the same sense. See Castell. And 
this, like the Greek oyxaoua of the same im- 
port, seems to be a word formed from the 
sound. occ. Job vi, 5, pram Will the wild ass 
bray over the grass? This question plainly 
implies that the wild ass does bray when hun- 
gry and in want of food; and almost every 
one must have observed that our common asses 
do the same. Hence 

Il. 70 make a doleful crying or noise, as persons 
distressed with hunger. occ. Job xxx. 7. 

Wi ! 

I. Zo flow or run, as water. It occurs not 
however as a VY. strictly in this sense, but as 
a N. 379, plur. ota and nvm a current, 
stream, river, or; flood. Gen. ii. 10. xv. 18, & 
al. freq. In Exod. vii. 19, mana means the 
several streams of the riyer Nile. In Jon. ii.) 
4, 9172 is used for the sea or great abyss. Comg 
Ps. xxiv. 2. Hab. iii. 8. bt: 

Hence the Greeks and Romans had their Ne- 
reus, which originally signified the great abyss, 
or the sea considered as communicating with it. 
Thus Nereus is addressed in the Orphie hymn ; 
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ἽΓΙΩ 
Q κατέχων πόντου elas κυαναυγέτιν ἑδρην» 
- * * * * * ; 


Πυθμοὴν μὲν πόντου; γαίης πέρας) worn * ἁπαντων, 
Ὃς χλονέεις Δησυς Ἱερὸν βαθρον», ἡνικῶ πνοιὰς 

Ey μυχιοις κευθμωσιν ἐλαυνομκειοις ceroxAtiois* 

ADAG μακαφ σεισμόους μὲν TOT LETE,—mme 

Possessor of the ocean’s gloomy depth, 

Ground of the sea, earth’s bourn, and source of all! 
Shaking } prolific Ceres’ sacred seat, 

When in the deep recesses of thy reign, 

The madding blasts are by thy power confined : 
But oh! the earthquake’s feartul force forefend! 


The reader will make his own reflection on 
these lines, while I proceed to observe that the 
Roman poets used Nereus for the sea or ocean, 
even so late as the time of Ovid, who (Metam. 
lib. i. fab. vi. lin, 187,) has this expression: _ 


———qua totum Nereus circumtonat orbem. 
Wherever Nereus thunders round the globe. 


Old Nereus was, according to the Greek and 
Roman mythology, constantly attended by fifty 
daughters, called Nereids, who represented the 
numerous rivers that proceed from the ocean, 
and run into it again. See Eccles. i. 7, the 
Orphic hymn to the Nereids, and Boyse’s 
Pantheon, p. 137, 2d edit. 

11. Chald. As Ns. spa, fem. pina a river, 
Ezra iv. 10, 16, & al. 

III. 70 flow, run together, as nations or peo- 
ple. Isa. ii. 2, Jer. xxxi. 12. li. 44, & al. 
Virgil applies the Latin fluo to flow, in like 
manner to men, Aun. xi, lin. 236, 


Olli convenere, fluuntque ad regia plenis 
Tecta viis. 


So Theocritus, Idyl. xy. lin, 59, 








Ὄχλος πόλυς μμειν ἘΠΙΡῬΕΊ--- 
A monstrous crowd flows towards us——— 


IV. AsaN. fem. mt a stream or 


ux of 
light. occ. Job iii. 4; where the LX X g: ys 
splendour, and Vulg. lumine light. Hence 


VY. In Niph. to be enlightened, i. e. rejoiced, 
comforted. occ, Ps, xxxiv. 5. (where LXX 
guricénreand Vulg. illuminamini be enlightened) 
Isa. lx. 5, where Theodotion χαρίσῃ thou shalt 
be gratified. But Bp Lowth, “ overflow with 
joy,” which is perhaps right. See note and 
Vitringa. Light, however, is often in serip- 
ture expressive of joy or comfort ; for truly the 
light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the 
eyes to behold the sun. Eccles. xi. 7. See inter 
al. Esther viii. 16. Psal. xevii. 11. exii. 4, 
but especially + Isa. xxx. 26; to which the 
following beautiful passage of Horace, ad- 
dressed to Augustus, bears some, though but 
a faint, resemblance (Carm. lib. iy. ode y. 
lin. 5, &e.): 
Lucem redde tue, dux bone, patria ; 
Instar veris enim, vultus ubi tuus 
Affulsit populo, gratior it dies, 
Et soles melius nitent. 
Great Sir, restore your country light ; 
When your auspicious beams arise, 


Just as in spring, the swn’s more bright, 
And fairer days smile o’er the skies. —CREECH. 





* So Virgil, Georgic. iv. lin. 392, calls him grandzevus 
Nereus, a Nereus. Comp. Gen. i. 2. 
jie. h. 


‘de Sacra Poes. Heb. Prelect, vi. p. 68, 





1 See Lowthde, 
edit. Oxon, Bye, p. 103, edit, Gotting. 


- 


m3 
So Homer, agreeably to the oriental style, IL. 


vi. lin. 6, 
—————— Sows 3 ἕταροισιν eOuxty* 
Light to his friends he gave 


where the Scholiast rightly explains ¢:#; by 
χαραᾶν joy, cwrngiay safety. Comp. Il. viii. lin. 
282 ; xi. lin. 796 ; xvi. lin. 39 ; xViii. lin. 102; 
Odyss. xvi. lin. 23; xvii. lin. 41; and Pindar, 
Pyth. viii. towards the end; and Ol. x. lin. 
26,27, xacgua—Biorw Qaos joy, the light of hu- 
man life. And though the sacred writers are 
much more frequent and free in the applica- 
tion of this image than the profane, yet we 
sometimes meet with it even in the Roman 
prose-authors: thus Cicero (De Nat. Deor. 
li, 5.) calls P. Scipio Africanus, sol alter, 
another sun ; and speaking in praise of Pom- 
pey (Pro Leg. Manil. sect.-12, edit. Olivet.) 
he exclaims, “ Pro dit immortales ! tantamne 
unius hominis incredibilis ac divina virtus tam 
brevi tempore lucem afferre reipublice potuit ? 
Good gods! could the incredible and divine 
virtue of a single man in so short atime dif- 
fuse such a light over the commonwealth ?”»— 
Comp. Elsner’s and Wetstein’s note on Mat. 
iv. 16. 

VI. Asa N., fem, plur. ΤΥ ΓΤ dens enlighten- 
ed by a hole or aperture, (comp. ΓΝ under 
ἽΝ V.) or rather, as Bate, places for people to 
run to, places of refuge. Comp. sense III. 
occ. Jud. vi. 2.. Comp. 1 Sam. xiii. Ὁ. Ezek. 

- xxxiii. 27, and Shaw’s Travels, p. 276. 

VII. Chald. As Ns. sim light. occ. Dan. ii. 
22. wit mental or spiritual light, or illumina- 
tions. occ. Dan. y. 11, 14. 

This root s;72 differs in sense from 4x as ac- 

tually flowing or streaming does frem fluidity. 


ΤΊ 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7, 
and a radical and fixed 4, unless Psal. viii, 2. 
Ezek. vii. 11, furnish exceptions. In Ps. 
Symmachus renders stn by sra%es thou hast 
settled, Jerome by posuisti, thou hast placed ; 
but in Ezek. where Vulg. translates the word 
by requies rest, eleven of Dr Kennicott’s co- 
dices now read 13, as four more did originally, 
and six have 7113. 

To dwell, reside, be setiled in a habitation. It 
occurs but twice as a VY. once intransitively, 

' Hab. ii. 5, Yea (as) when (see Neh. ix. 18, 
Heb.) wine deceiveth a man, (so) he (the king 
of Babylon) is proud, (i. 6. he is intoxicated 
with his power and dominion, comp. Dan. iv. 
30.) ΓΤ" x1 and keepeth not at home, say our 
translators ; meaning, I suppose, that the king 
of Babylon confines not himself to a peaceable 
settlement or residence in his own dominions,* 
but who, as it follows in the context, enlargeth 
his desire; as hell, ἄς, And this interpreta- 
tion, which applies the expression to the wick- 
ed ambition of the Babylonish monarch, seems 
preferable to that which refers it to his punish- 
ment, and accordingly renders it, ‘‘ and shall 
not be setiled or enjoy a peaceable settlement.” 








* Οὐκ ayatoy ris ὑπαρχουσιν ἀγαθοῖς») as Lysias ex- 
presses it of the king of Persia, (edit. Taylor, 4to. p. 40.) 
when he inyaded Greece. : 
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pspns x5» and shall not be established (says the 

_ Targum), because the Ἢ before m2* xb Imme- 
diately connects these words with the preced- 
ing “i insolent, as the pronoun swx does with 
the following description of his insatiable am- 
bition and rapacity. For Exod. xy. 2, the on- 
ly other passage where ;1)> occurs as a yerb, 
866. below. As a participle fem. benoni, ni 
residing or abiding at home. occ. Ps. Ixyiii. 13. 
Comp. 2 Sam. 1. 24 Asa N. mas. my a 
habitation or place of residence, of men. Job y. 
3, 24. Ps. Ixxix. 7. Isa. xxvii. 10, & al. freq. 
—of God. Exod. xv. 13. 2 Sam. xy. 25. a 
house, fold, or shelter for sheep, a sheep.cote. 2 
Sam. vii. 8.1 Chron. xvii. 7. Isa. Ixy. 10. 
Comp. Jer. vi. 2. (plur. in reg. > Jer. xxiii. 
3. and plur. fem. my Zeph. ii. 6.) a stable, or 
resting-place for camels. Ezek. xxv. 5. a dwell- 
ing or den for dragons or serpents. Isa. xxxiy. 
13. xxxv. 7. 

In Jer. 1. 7, Jehovah is called py i112 the habi- 
tation or home of the righteous (comp. Deut. 
xxxili. 27. Ps. xe. 1, and xci. 1.) ; and hence 
with Bate we may, perhaps, best explain the 
verb in Exod. xy. 2, “ He is my God, 3772x 
and 1 will. make him my home, my refuge, or 
my rest.” 

Hence Gr. vaiw to dwell, inhabit, ναος, Attic vews, 
a temple. 


rap 

Occurs not as a V. either in Heb. or Chaldee, 
but in Arabic the cognate 5x» and 52 signify, 
to give, present, give largely or liberally. Chald. 
asa N. 1 a of a present. occ. Ezra vi. 
11; where the Vulg. renders tayns 152 Let it 
be made a gift or present, by publicetur let it 
be confiscated, and perhaps the LX X meant 
the same by their version ro κατ᾽ eus ποιηθησεται 
let it be put in my power. Asa N. ‘51> the 
same. occ. Dan. ii. 5. iii. 29; in the former of 
which texts Theodotion has dwerayncovras, 
shall be plundered, the Vulg. publicabuntur, 
shall be confiscated, and in the latter ‘Theodo- 
tion εἰς diaerayny for plunder, or according to 
the Alexandrian MS. diwerauyncovra:, and the 
Vulg. vastetur, shall be plundered. The Chal- 
dee Ns. then appear to mean a gift or present, 
either to the prince’s treasury, or to the pub- 
lie in general, i. 6. to whoever had a mind to 
seize them ; and on the above passages, it may 
not be amiss to observe, that after Hannibal 
had fled to Antiochus, the Carthaginians, in 
the true oriental style, ““ bona ejus publicarunt, 
domum a fundamentis disjecerunt, confiscated 
his goods, and demolished his house from the 

foundation ;” as C. Nepos informs us, Hanni- 
bal, sect. 7. 

As for the Rabbinical interpretation of the 
above nouns by a dunghill, it is, as we aye 
seen, unsupported by the ancient versions ; 
and, as Michaelis on Lowth’s Prelect. de 
Sacra Poes. Heb. p. 478, has well remarked, 
“who would suffer dunghills in a celebrated, 
much more in a royal city ?” 

“ΠΣ See under sy 11. 

mM) 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, ὅτ. - 

To leap, leap out, “ salire, assilire, exilire,” 
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‘which Schultens, in his MS. Orig. Heb. ob- 
-serves is the primary sense of the cognate 
Arabic “15, whence in that language it also sig- 
nifies to spurt out as blood, and to leap or ex- 
ult, as the heart in joy. Comp. Castell under 


1. 

I. In Kal, to leap, or spurt out, as blood from 
a wounded body. occ. Lev. vi. 27 or 20, twice. 
2 K. ix. 33. Isa. Ixiii. 3. 

11. In Hiph. to cause to leap forth, to sprinkle, 
as blood, oil, or water. See Exod. xxix. 21. 
Ley. xiv. 7, 16. Num. viii. 7. xix. 18. 

III. In Hiph. to cause to leap or διέ. occ. 
Isa. lii. 15. ver. 14, 4s many were astonished 
at thee (his visuge was so marred more than any 
man, and his form more than the sons of men) ; 
ver. 15, ™ so shall he cause many nations to 
leap (‘ Ist, for joy and alacrity ; 2dly, for de- 
-sire, and inclination towards ; 3dly, for admi- 
ration and holy astonishment : all which views 
are clearly authorized by the use of the Ara- 
bic dialect,” says Schultens), and kings shall 
shut their mouths at him, through wonder and 
veneration namely. 

After all, may we not reasonably suspect that 
the LX X had in their Hebrew copy a differ- 
ent reading? They render the beginning of 
ver. 15, Oirw @ATMAZONTAI εὔνη πολλα ea 
avrw—So shall many nations admire at him.— 
This, it must be owned, makes a good sense, 
very suitable to the preceding and following 
context ; and it seems not improbable that the 
Heb. word they meant to translate was ὙΠ". 
See Bp Lowth’s note. . In Coverdale’s Eng- 
lish Bible of the year 1535 (penes me) the 
beginning of ver. 15 runs thus,—Even so 
shall the multitude of the Gentiles look unto 
him. | 

It must be observed, that, though this V. pt 
in the Hebrew Bible always drops its initial 5, 
yet that letter is retained not only in the Ara- 
bic “9, but in the Chaldee derivative x43. See 
Targ. on 2 K. ix. 33. And from the Heb. 
i112 may likewise be derived the Greek ww to 
was 

mY 
1. Intransitively, to distil, trickle, or run down, 
as water. Ps. exlvii. 18. Jer. xviii. 14.—as the 
dew. Deut. xxxii. 9, Transitively, to distil, 
let drop or trickle down. Num. xxiy. 7. Job 
xxxvi. 28. Jer. ix. 18. Comp. Isa. xly. 8. 
In Hiph. to cause to distil or trickle. occ. Isa. 
xlviii. 21. As participial Ns. mas. plur. o*>m> 
and 5512 trickling streams, rills. Ps. lxxviii. 
16. Prov. y. 15. Isa. xliv. 3. Exod. xv. 8; 
where it is applied to the waters of the sea, 
which, though naturally tending downwards, 
were made to stand on a heap. 

11, To trickle down, or melt, as the mountains 
on which Jehovah descended in fire, (see Exod. 
xix. 18. Deut. iv. 11.) so that they Ὑ 125 melted 

_ like wax at the presence of Jehovah. (Ps. xevii. 

: 5.) Jud. v. 5. Isa. lxiy. 1, 3.* And observe 
that even the pure elementary fire of nature, 
when collected in the focus of a good burning-. 
glass, “ vitrifies or turns to glass almost all the 





.. * Comp. Hesiod; Theogon. lin. 861, &e. 


fixed solids yet known that are not dissipated 
thereby.”* 

III. To exhale freely, flow out, as odours. _ So 
LXX f:vearweay and Vulg. fluant. occ. Cant. 
iv. 16. 

IV. Asa N. fem. plur. midim efflures or 
streams of light, particularly from the planets, 
the planetary fluxes. oce. 2 Κα. xxiii. 5; where 
they are distinguished from Sy. the solar orb 
or fire, from wrw the solar light, mr the lunar 
light, and from psnwit xax b> the whole host 
of heaven, or the fixed stars. 

It is well known that in the common editionst 
of the Vatican LX X, between the 3d and 
4th verses of the 14th Psalm, are inserted 
very nearly the same words as constitute 
six verses in Rom. iii. from ver. 13 to ver. 
18, inclusive. This insertion, most learned 
men, on the authority of the present Hebrew 
text, of the Alexandrian LX X (to which may 
be added the Targum and Syriac) have judged 
to be spurious, and to have been made from 
Rom. iii. in order to save the apostle’s credit, 
or &c. Dr Kennicott, however, has in one 
Hebrew MS. of the Psalms found the verses 
in question, and given them a place in his ya- 
rious readings ; but this MS. he himself de- 
scribes, cod. 649, “as having the Latin version 
and glosses ;” and adds, “it seems to be writ- 
ten, not by a Jew, towards the end of the 14th 
century.” From these circumstances there is 
great reason to suspect the verses in this Heb. 
manuscript to be an interpolation made by 
some Christian transcriber from the Vulgate 
version. But what I think clearly proves them 
to be aspurious and modern addition, is the 
expression ys 51 answering to the Greek 
δυνσριμῥια, Latin contritio; for 51 in this 
application is not a scriptural word, but adopt- 
ed from the heathen by the later Jews to de- 
note the supposed influence of the planets and 
stars on the fortunes of men. Comp. Castell, 
CHAL. in 573. , 

Der. Perhaps, dropping the initial 5, as usual, 
the Lat. sézlla, stillo, distillo, and Eng. to still, 
distil, δὲς. : 


Dt 


Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but according to 
Schultens in his MS. Orig. Heb. it denotes 
connecting closely with a clasp, ““ nexum arcti- 
orem per fibulam.” As a N. 019 ὦ ring to be 
worn either on the ear, as Gen. xxxv. 4. Exod. 
xxxii. 2, 3.—or on the nose, Gen. xxiv. 47. Isa. 
iii. 21. Ezek. xvi. 12. Comp. Prov. xi. 22. 
ἐς It is the custom, in almost all thejEast, for 
the women to wear rings in their noses, in the 
left nostril, which is bored low down in the 
middle. These rings are of gold, and have 
commonly two pearls and one ruby between, 
placed in the ring. I never saw a girl or young 
woman in Arabia or in all Persia who did not 
wear aring after this manner in her nostril.” 
Thus Sir John Chardin, cited in Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. ii. p. 390, where the reader 





* See Boerhaave’s Chemistry, vol. i. p. 147, 213. edit. 
Dallowe, and p. 279, 341. edit. Shaw. 

+ See Montfaucon’s Hexapla. et Flamin. Nobilius on 
the Text, and Spearman on LXX, p. 290, &c. 
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may be farther satisfied on this subject.* And 
by the above description of these oriental 
nose-rings, one might perhaps not imprubably 
derive the Heb. nt> from the verb or éo devise, 
4. d. a device, from its artificial form; espe- 
cially since it is joined with 5m and nbn a 
curiously wrought ornament, Proy. xxv. 12. 
Hos. ii. 13; and since the Hebrew has two 
names for ear-rings, namely our py) and 5»ay, 
(Ezek. xvi. 12.) and since Sir John Chardin 
(cited by Harmer as aboye, p. 393,) remarked 
in his time two sorts of ear-rings worn in the 
East. ‘“ Some of the eastern ear-rings, he 
tells us, are small, and go so close to the ear, 
as that there is no vacuity between them; 
others are so large,+ that you may put the 
fore-finger between, adorned with a ruby and a 
pearl on each side of it, strung on the ring.” 

_ The latter of these two sorts I should (with 
all due deference to the ingenious author of 
the Observations) apprehend was called in 
Heb. oi from its artificial structure, as the 
other was named simply 2) α ring from its 
circular form. 

«¢ T have seen some of these [larger] ear-rings,” 
adds Sir John Chardin, ‘ with figures upon 
them, and strange characters, which I believe 
may be talismans or charms, or perhaps no- 
thing but the amusement of old women. The 
Indians say they are preservatives against en- 
chantments. Perhaps the ear-rings of Jacob’s 
family [which he buried with the strange gods. 
Gen. xxxv. 4,] were of this kind.” Thus my 
author. And indeed it appears from Hos. 1]. 
13 or 15, that the idolatrous Israelites in after- 
times wore ear-rings in honour of Baal or the 
sun, as perhaps the Midianites likewise did, 
Jud. viii. 24—26; as well as Ὁ") ἼΓΙ Φ or cres- 
cents in honour of the moon. And Jacob’s 
sons might have brought some idolatrous trum- 
pery from Shechem, and some unwarrantable 
practices and superstitious ornaments might 
have crept into Laban’s family, before Jacob 
left Padan-Aram ; though Laban was far from 
being an idolater in the worst sense of the 
word. See Gen. xxxi. 24, 49, 50, 53. 

pr 

To damage, impair. It occurs not as a verb in 
Heb. but as a N. pr2 damage, loss. occ. Esth. 
vii. 4. 

Chald. as a participle Pehil, pra, or, according 
to the Complutensian reading, pt) damaged, 
endamaged. occ. Dan. vi. 2. In Aph. to da- 
mage. occ. Ezraiy. 13,15. So LXX xaxo- 


TOW. 





* See also Niebuhr’s Description de l’Arabie, p. 57 ; 
and the Huetiana XC. cited inthe Gentleman’s Magazine 
for April 1770, p. 169; Mandelslo’s Travels, p. 11 ; Voy- 

e de Lucas, tom.i. p. 204; προς a ge System of Geogra- 
phy, vol. ii. p. 175, col. 1; Nieb , Voyage, tom. ii. p. 
56; Bp Lowth’s Note on Isa. iii. 21; Annual Register 
for 1779, Characters, p. 47. 

+ So Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabie, tom. i. p. 242, says 
of a woman of Loheia in Yemen, “ Elle avoit—de grands 
anneaux dans les oreilles. She had great ri 
ears.” Not so great, however, according to the repre- 
sentation of her in the print, as those of the schech’s wife 
of the valley of Faran near Mount Sinai, of whom he 
says, p. 133, ““ 565 bagues d’oreille, qu’elle avoit d’argent, 
etoient d’une si grande circonference, que l’on auroit puy 
passer la main. Her ear-rings, which were of silver, 
were of so great a circumference that one might have put 
one’s hand through them ” 
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I. In Kal and Niph. to be separated, set apart, 
sequestered, alienated, to separate oneself. Isa. i. 
4. Ezek. xiv. ὅ, 7. Hos. ix. 10. Zech. vii. 3. 
In Hiph. to separate others, Ley. xv. 31,—or 
oneself, Num. vi. 2,3. Asa N. 412 separa- 
tion, state of separation or sequestration. Num. 
vi. 4, 5, 8. Asa N. 419 separated, separate. 
Gen. xlix. 26. Deut. xxxiii. 16. So Aquila 
in this last passage renders it a¢wezuevov, and 
the Targum in both xw»p. 

11. Asa N. 919 a Nazarite, one who is sepa- 
rated from the use of certain things, and se- 
questered or consecrated to Jehovah. The 
particulars of the Nazariteship may be seen, 
Num. vi. The Nazarite was, 

Ist. To abstain from wine, fermented liquors, 
and every thing made of grapes, ver. 3, 4. 

2dly. To let his hair grow, ver. 5. 

3dly. Not to defile himself by the dead, ver. 
6, 7. 

* And in each of these particulars he was a live- 
ly type of Christ, whose extraordinary endow- 
ments, as man, were not from any natural 
causes, but from above, even from the Spirit 
of God, (see John iii. 34. Luke iii. 22. iv. 1. 
Acts x. 37, & al. comp. Eph. v. 18.) who was 
invested with all power and authority, of which 

hair was an emblem (comp. 1 Cor. xi. 4, 7, 
in the Greek), and who was entirely separate 
from dead works, from sin, and sinners. 

It would far exceed the bounds of a lexicon, to 
quote all the prophecies wherein the Messiah 
is described as endowed with these high quali- 
fications. Many of the predictions concerning 
Christ may be reduced to one or other of these 
heads. And in order to turn the attention cf 
men to him as the true Nazarite (in whom the 
type was completely fulfilled), a remarkable 
circumstance is observed of Jesus by St Mat- 
thew, ch. ii. 23, He came und dwelt in a city 
called Nazareth, that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the prophets, he shall be called (i. 6. 
truly and justly, see Luke i. 32, 35.) + Nagweasos 





* See an ingenious treatise entitled, The Creation, the 
Ground- Work of Revelation, &c. printed at Edinburgh, 
1750, p. 60, & seq. 

+ As representing the irradiation of the sun, the souree 
of all material or mechanical power. ‘Thus the superna- 
tural strength of Samson (who had his Hebrew name 


wow from Ww the solar light, and who was a most 
striking type of the Sun of Righteousness ; see Clarke’s 
note on Judg. xiii. 24.) was annexed to his seven Nazar- 
itical locks of hair. See Judg. xvi. 17—20. Hair was 
likewise among the heathen an emblem of power or au- 
thority, and that till very late among some of the German 
and Gothic nations. Thus the celebrated Montesquieu 
observes (Esprit des Loix, liv. xviii. ch. xxxiii.) “ Les 
rois des Francs, des Bourguignons, des Wisigoths, avoi- 
ent pour diademe leur longue chevelwre. The kings of 
the Franks, of the Burgundians, and Wisigoths, had in- 
stead of a diadem their long hair.”? And the President 
Henault (Abrege Chronol. de l’Hist. de France, tom. i. 
46, 47, 5me edit.) ** Les rois Franes et les princes de leur 
race portoient une longue chevelwre, et etoient par la dis- 
tingues de leurs ny Ἔνω 3—ce qui sert a expliquer ce quise 
pratiquoit lorsque l’on vouloit rendre un roi inhabile a la 
couronne : on le rasoit, et des-lors il rentroit dans ordre 
des sujets. The Frankish kings and the princes of their 
race wore their hair long,and were by that distinguished 
from their subjects ;—which serves to explain what was 
practised, when they wanted to render a king incapable 
of the crown; they shaved him, and from that time he 
entered into the rank of subjects.” 





t The word thus spelt with an ὦ is found in Theodo- 
tion’s version of Amos ii, 12. 
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a Nazarite (Vulg. Nazareus). So that whilst 
the Jews and Romans were calling him in 
contempt ὃ Nefweasms and Nafaenves the Na- 
zarean and Nazarene, the providence of God 
was at the same time pointing him out to 
mankind as the true Nazarite, from the cir- 
cumstance of his dwelling in that city which 
had been prophetically, with a view no doubt 
to this important event, called Nazareth, or 

’ the city of the Nazarite: even as Pilate, by 
the inscription on our Lord’s cross, proclaimed 
him both to Jews and Gentiles, to be Jehovah 
the Saviour, ὃ Καζωραιος, the expected King o 
the Jews ; though doubtless he intended by it 
to ridicule and blast his pretensions. See 
John xix. 19, 20; and comp. Greek and Eng. 
Lexicon in Ναζωραιος. Asa N. 419 the sepa- 
ration, i. 6. the sign of the separation or long 
hair of the Nazarite. Num. vi. 7,19. Hence 
Jer. vii. 29, ΤΊΣ ἽΣ cut off thy Nazarite-locks 
(tonde Nazarzatum tuum, Montanus) is ad- 
dressed to the Jewish nation, in allusion to 
the Nazarites, to denote that people’s being 
now become profane, and as such rejected by 
God, and condemned to a state of mourning. 
Comp. Num. vi. 5, 7. Isa. xy. 2. 

II]. As a participial N. 912 separated from its 
usual state and condition. It is spoken of the 
vine in the sabbatical and jubilee years, which, 
though it naturally requires much culture, was 
in those years ordered to be left unpruned, and 
undressed, and set apart from private property 
to public utility. occ. Lev. xxv. 5, 1] 

VY. As a N. ‘> @ crown, diadem, or other 
sign of separation or distinguished dignity, 
whether regal, as * 2 Sam. i. 10. 2 K. xi. 12. 

—or priestly. Exod. xxix. 6. xxxix. 30. Comp. 

ch. xxviii. 36. The holy oil, with which Aaron 

was anointed, is called by this name, Lev. 

xxi. 12, because 412 the separation (or mark of 

separation), the anointing oil of his Aleim, is 

upon him. So Aquila excellently renders this 
passage, ors αφορισμῶ, ἐλαιον adrtimmaros Θεου 
avrov, ea aura AS a participle mas. plur. 

Huph. in reg. “12m crowned or distinguished by 

some peculiar mark of dignity. occ. Nah, iii. 17. 

ΤΊ 
I. 70 rest or settle after motion, labour or toil. 

See Gen. viii. 4. Exod. x. 14. xx. 1]. xxiii. 

12. In Hiph. to cause to rest or stay, to give 

rest, to settle in some certain state or place, to 

place, set. See Gen. ii. 15. xix. 16. xxxix. 16, 

xlii. 33, Exod. xvi. 33, 34. xxxiii. 14, Deut. 

xii, 10. Ezek. v. 13. Exod. xvii. 11, dnd 

when ὙΠ ΤῊ" he let his hand rest, i. 6. let it 

down. As Ns. ma a rest, resting-place. Esth. 

ix. 16. 2 Chron. vi. 41. Fem. mrp rest, 

LXX «gies, so Eng. translat. release “ of 

such taxes as were due unto him.” Clerk’s 

note. occ. Esth. ii. 18, mm rest, quietness. 

Job xvii. 16. Proy. xxix. 9. Job xxxvi. 16, 

ἜΤΙ) nm what is set on thy table. m2 a 

rest or resting-place. Gen. vili. 9. M2 and 





* * It is no more ne τον τα that king Saul should wear 
a kind of crown at the battle of Gilboa, than that our 

Richard ITT. should do so at the battle of Bosworth, 
as the historians unanimously affirm he did; and as Ra- 
pin says Henry V. did at the battle of Azincourt, vol. i. 
p. 513, edit. Tindal, fol. 
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ira nearly the same. Gen. xlix. 15. Num. 
x. 33, fal. 

nnn aw Jer. li. 59, seems to mean as ren- 
dered in our margin, chief chamberlain, or as 
we might call him, lord chamberlain, French 
translat. principal chamberlain. nr “Ὁ Ps. 
xxiii, 2, rendered still waters, but seems to 
denote waters of resting, or lying down, i. e. 
waters near which the cattle lie down to rest 
towards-noon. ‘There could scarcely be a 
more delightful image in the hot eastern coun- 
tries. ΤῸ this purpose Schultens in his 
printed Orig. Heb. lib. i. cap. 7, ὃ 4; and in 
his MS. Orig. Heb. under m3, and Prov. 
xxi. 16. I add that Gen. xxix. 1—7, presents 
us with an oriental pastoral scene of this kind. 
Comp. Cant. i. 7, and Virgil, Georgie. iii. 
lin. 327—336. . 

II. Asa N. fem. pron, in reg. nnn, “ a gift, 
oblation, or present to God or man, q. d. what 
is set before another. Jud. vi. 18, til I bring 
‘snr my present, snmm and set (it) before 
thee. The present here was the hid offered to 
God, and indeed [mm] is a general word 
that included the sacrifices as well as the other 
offerings.” Thus Bate. And no doubt the 
remark contained in these latter words is so 
far just that Amo is applied to the bloody as 
well as to the unbloody offerings. (Comp. 1 
Sam. ii. 17. xxvi. 19. 1 K. xvii. 29. Mal. i. 
13, 14.) Yet, when we expressly read, Gen. 
iv. 2, that Abel was a keeper of sheep, but that 
Cain was a tiller of the “ground ; and ver. 3, 
that Cain brought-of the fruit of the ground 
mnon an offering to Jehovah; and ver. 4, 
Abel of the firstlings of his flock, and of the 
Sat thereof; and that Jehovah had respect unto 
Abel, and to ὙΓΥΙΣΣ his offering, but (ver. 5.) 
to Cain, and to nnn his offering he had not re- 

ect—When, I say, we attentively peruse 
this passage, and farther reflect, that though 
the mmm * bread—or fluwer-offering (as the 
Heb. word generally signifies, when spoken of 
the sacrifices), with its attendant drink-offer- 
ing, was indeed ordered to be offered by the 
Mosaic law, and that doubtless as a type of 
Christ’s sufferings, and of his acceptableness 
with God; yet that it certainly represented 
his death and sufferings in a much less striking 
manner than an animal, a lamb or sheep sup- 
pose, agonizing and dying under the knife of 
the priest, and afterwards burning on the altar ; 
and that accordingly the bread-offering was 
never offered by the law of Moses for the re-. 
mission of sin, nor is any promise of forgive- 
ness ever made to it, unless where the offerer 
could not procure an animal sacrifice; but 
that all the sacrifices for sin, to which the 
promise of forgiveness is frequently annexed, 
were of the animal or bloody kind; and that 
St Paul observes, Heb.-ix. 22, Without shed- 
ding of blood, there was (by the law) no re- 
mission, and that in the case of Cain and Abel 
in particular the same apostle remarks, Heb, 

xi. 5, that by faith Abel offered πλείονα ϑυσίιαν 
amore excellent or fuller sacrifice than Cain. 





* In our translation less eae y, at least according to 
our modern language, rendered meué-ollering. 
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If we seriously weigh all these particulars, we 
shall see reason to conclude that the matier of 
Abel’s sacrifice was more acceptable to God 
than that of Cain’s, as better representing the 
sufferings and death of the promised seed for 
the sins of the world. And farther, as Abel 
is said to have offered his sacrifice in faith 
(surely of. the Redeemer to come, and of the 
redemption through his blood) and this is given 
by St Paulas the reason of his offering the 
more excellent sacrifice, we may infer that Cain 
did not bring his offering in the same faith as 
Abel did, and that by presenting only the fruits 
of the ground he acknowledged indeed Jehovah 
as his Creator and Preserver, but not as his 
Redeemer, and had apostatized from the faith 
of a divine but suffering and dying Saviour, 
and consequently was the first of DEISTS. 

rim» occurs not asa Κ΄. in this reduplicate form, 
but hence 

I. Asa N. mim or mm) entire rest, quiet or ces- 
sation from anger, total appeasement. It is used 
only in the phrase nm Mm, or mom at—the 
odour of appeasement, or the appeasing odour, 
which the LXX constantly (except in one 
passage, Lev. xxvi. 1.) render by orun svwixs 
a sweet smelling odour: and which is once, 
Gen. viii. 21, applied to the patriarchal, as it 
very frequently is to the Levitical, and some- 
times, as Ezek. vi. 13. xvi. 19. xx. 28, to the 
idolatrous sacrifices. - It plainly alludes to the 
effect of sweet or aromatic odours in calming or 
quieting the spirits in anger, and so pacifying. 
See Prov. xxvii. 9. Comp. Eph. v. 2. 

IJ. Chald. As Ns. mas. plur. yma sacrifices 
of rest or appeasement. occ. Ezra vi. 10; 
where LXX εὐωδίας sweet odours. Vulg. 
oblationes offerings. But in Dan. ii. 46, y»nm 
appears really to signify sweet odours {εὐωδίας 
as Theodotion renders it), or more strictly, 
odoriferous or sweet scented waters, which Ne- 
buchadnezzar ordered tap25 to pour out or 
sprinkle before Daniel, by no means as an act 
of divine worship, which surely the prophet 
would not have suffered, alee Acts xiv. 11 
—14.) but merely, as a token of civil respect, 
which is still used in the east to this day. 
See more in Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. 
Ῥ. 72. 

Der. from mi the Greek νυΐζ, νυκσος, Latin 
nox, noctis, Goth. nauts, Saxon niht, German 
nacht, French nuit, and Eng. night, time of 
rest. 

mia? 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, ΓΤ. 

In Kal and Hiph. to lead, lead or bring along, 
guide, conduct, as a general his army, or a 
shepherd his flock, or the like. Exod. xxxii. 
35, oyit mx mms lead the people. Comp. 
Exod. xiii. 21. xv. 13. Ps. Ixxvil. 21. It is 
several times followed by the V. 53 which 
is to lead gently and with care, to tend, but 7m 
to lead along in general. See Exod. xy. 13. 
Ps, xxxi. 4. 
rine ' 

I. In Kal, to inherit, to take, receive or possess 
by inheritance, or as an heritage. Exod. xxiii. 
30. xxxil. 13. xxxiv. 9. Comp. Job vii. 3. 
Also, to divide or distribute, for an inheritance. 
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Num. xxxiv. 17, 29. Josh. xiii. 32. xiv. 1, 
xix. 51, So the LXX render it by xaraxan- 
ρονομέω, καταμεριζω, and the Vulg. by divido. 
In Hiph. to cause to inherit. Deut. i. 38. iii. 
28, & al. On Deut. xxxii. 8. comp. Acts 
xvii. 26. In Hith. to become an inheritor, come 
to an inheritance, be in possession. Ley. xxy. 
46. Num. xxxii. 18. xxxiii, 54, & al. Asa 
N. fem. prom in reg. ΓΙ an inheritance, an 
hereditary possession. Gen. xxxi. 14. xlviii. 6, 
& al. freq. 

11. Asa N. fem. nim Ps. v. 1. The LXX, 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, render 
nid ὮΝ by ὑπερ rns xAngovouovens, 50 likewise 
the Vulg. pro eA que hereditatem consequi- 
tur, concerning her who obtaineth the inheritance, 
i. 6. the church, The Rev. Mr Fenwick 
takes 5x here for a name Of God, and renders 
the whole title, “ To him who giveth victory, 
the God of the inheritance, i. e. to Christ who 
gave the Jews possession of the earthly -Ca- 
naan, and will bring all his faithful servants to 
his heavenly kingdom, that blessed lot of our 
inheritance.” Thoughts on the Hebrew Titles 
of the Psalms, p. 17, 18. But may not the 
plural N. ΣῊ 2 το, from root bm hollow, rather 
be the name of some kind of flute or wind in- 
strument, as 112°) in title of Ps. iv. of stringed 
instruments 9 Comp. bry III. and 55m ITI. 

III. Asa N. 5m a valley, a torrent. See under 
ὅτι Χ. 

DTT 

Denotes change of mind or affection. The 
LXX have frequently rendered it by μεσανοεω, 
which Greek verb in its most extensive sense 
of changing the mind, opinion, or purpose, seems 
nearly to answer it. ἢ 

I. In Kal, to comfort, console, or cheer another, 
to change his mind from a state of grief and 
sorrow to one of ease and rest. Gen. v. 29. 
xxxvili. 12. 1. 21,& al. In Niph. ¢éo be com- 
forted, receive comfort. Ps. \xxvii. 3. Jer. xxxi. 
15. In Niph. and Hiph. applied to God. Isa. 
i. 24. Ezek. vy. 13. In Hith. to comfort one- 
self, be comforted. Gen. xxvii. 42. xxxvii. 35. 
As Ns. om and pm in reg. mam comfort, 
consolation. Isa, lvii. 18. Job vi. 10. Ps. exix. 
50. Asa N. mas. plur. o’aimsn and in reg. 
‘orn consolations, comforts. occ. Jer. xvi. 7. 
Isa. Ixvi. 11. Fem. plur. nvamsn and in reg. 
sminmn nearly the same. occ. Job xy. 1]. 

i. 2 


xxi. 2. 

II. In Kal and Niph. to change one’s mind, to 
repent. See Jud. ii. 18. Jer. xviii. 8, 10. Gen. 
vi. 6. Exod. xiii. 17. xxxii. 12. In Hith. to 
change or alter one’s mind, to repent oneself: 
Deut. xxxii. 36. Ps. exxxy. 14. Asa N. ons 
repentance. Hos. xiii. 14. 

In several of the above cited passages, as in 
others, God is said by this word to change his 
mind or repent, when he acts in such a manner 
as men do when they repent or alter their de- 
signs, and consequently changes his method of 
proceeding ; though in truth He changeth not, 
but his creatures. See Num. xxiii. 19; and 
comp. 1 Sam. xv. 11, with ver. 29.* 





* See Mr Lowth’s note on Jer. xviii. 8; and Dr Le- 





land’s View of Deistical Writers, vol. ii. letter xii. p. 441, 
442, Ist edit. 
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sor we. See ἼΤΟΝ among the pluriliterals in x. 

yr 

To hasten, urge. Once, as a participle paoul, 
1 Sam. xxi. 8. The LXX render it xara 
cxovsny in haste, or according to the Alexan- 
drian MS. κατασπευδὸν hastening; so the 
Vulg. urgebat urged. In Arabic likewise the 
verb signifies to be instant, urge, be importu- 
nate. 

WT) 

To snort, to force the breath with violence through 
the nostrils. The verb is often used in Arabic 
in the same sense. Hence 

I. Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. mp the nostrils. 
oce. Job xli. 11. 

Hence Lat. nares, the same. 

Il. As Ns. sm and fem. in reg. noms snorting, 
as of a war-horse enraged or exulting. occurs 
Job xxxix. 20. Jer. viii. 16. See Bochart, 
vol. ii. 123, 126. 

Ill. 700 snort, as in anger. occ. Cant. i. 6. 

The Heb. sm, like the Greek ῥεγχώ, poyxos, 
poyxagw, the Lat. sterto, and Eng. snort, 
words of the same import, seems to be formed 
by an onomatopeeia from the sound. 

wry 

I. To view, eye, observe attentively, to use atten- 
tive or subtle observation. 1 K. xx. 33. Gen. 
xxx. 27; where the Vulg. renders it nee 
this sense, experimento didici, so the English 
trans. I have learned by experience.. Asa N. 

wma an eyeing, viewing, reconnoitring. Num. 
xxiii. 23. Comp. ver. 13, 14, 27, 28, and chap. 
xxii. 41. So chap. xxiv. 1, Balaam went not 
as (he had done) at other times, namely thrice 
before, p*wn2 ΠΝ to reconnoitre, literally, 
to meet with reconnoitrings, but he set his face 
towards the wilderness where Israel was en- 
camped, “resolved,” says Clark, “ [0 curse 
them at all adventures, without asking God’s 
leave.” 

Il. To look, search or inquire accurately. Gen. 
xliv. 5, 12 wn wr xm And he would sure- 
ly search accurately for it, i. e. for the cup. 


Ver. 15, Did ye not know that such a man as I 


wr’ wr would search carefully or accurately ? 
Our translation after the LXX (οιωνισμῳ οιω-- 
γειται) renders these Heb. words by can cer- 
tainly divine. But could the patriarch mean to 
make his brethren look upon him as a diviner ? 
or could his steward mean to say as the LX X 
and our translation represent him, at ver. 5, 
that Joseph divined by the cup? Since when 
it was gone, he knew which way it went. 
The other sense here proposed is easy and 

~ natural. 

III. To augur, to use auguries, to observe atten- 
tively some natural phenomena, as the * flight 

_ of birds, the bowels of animals, &c. in order 
to divine futurities. . So LXX awvgoun, 
Vulg. augurari. occ. Lev. xix, 26. 2 K. 
xvii. 17. xxi. 6. 2 Chron. xxxili. 6. As a 
participial N. wm an augur. oce. Deut. 
xviii. 10. 





* See Herodotus, IIL. 73, and Beloe’s note 84. 
+ See Horat. lib. iii. ode 27. 


1V. Asa N. wn a serpent. treq. occ. These 
animals are so remarkable for sharply eyeing of 
objects, that * a serpent’s eye became a proverb 
among the Greeks and Romans, who applied 
it to those who view things sharply or acutely ; 
and etymological writers derive the Greek 
δρακων a dragon (a kind of serpent) from δερ- 
κεὶν to view, behold, and ogis a serpent, from ox- 
roux: to 866.} An ingenious writer speaking 
of the supposed fascination in the rattlesnake’s 
eye, says, “It is, perhaps, more universal 
among the poisonous serpents than is suppos- 
ed; for our common viper has it.” Watson’s 
Animal World Displayed, p. 284. See more 
on this subject in the author himself. Consi- 
dering the success which Satan, under the dis- 
guise of a serpent, had against our first parents, 
we need not wonder at the religious regard 
paid to serpents by the ancient idolaters’ 
throughout the world, and by some of the mo- 
dern heathen to this day.+ But there is some- 
thing very remarkable and truly horrid in what 
Clemens Alexandrinus mentions in his Pro- 
trept. (p. 9.) that “in the orgies of Bacchus 
Mienoles (or the mad) his worshippers were 
crowned with serpents, and yelled out Eve, Eve, 
even her by whom the transgression came, 
AVETTEMLEvos τοῖς OPETsy, ἐπολολυζοντες Evay, Eve, 
δ ἦν ἡ πλάνη waenxorovdnce.” 

V. Asa N. wr the sea-serpent. oce. Amos ix. 
3. Comp. Job xxvi. 13, and Isa. xxvii. 1; and 
see under m3 IIT. ἥ 

VI. As Ns. fem. pwns, mwina, and nwim 
copper, native § brass. Job xxviii. 2. xl. 18. 
Deut. viii. 9, & al. freq. As a participial N. 
wim brazen, made of brass. Job vi. 12. 2 
Sam. xxii. 35, & al. This metal, copper, 
seems to be thus denominated from its colour 
resembling the usual one of serpents. Accord- 
ingly Moses made the serpent, which he was 
commanded to set up, of copper. Num. xxi. 
9; where the expression is remarkable, wy 
ΤΣ wm awn. So gold is called ant from 
its splendour, and silver »p> from its pale co- 
lour. And as man, no doubt, was acquainted 
with animals before he was with minerals, 
(comp. Gen. ii. 19, 20, with ch. iv. 22.) it 
seems highly probable, that the primeval lan- 
guage might, in some instances, and where 
there was a similarity of qualities, describe the 
latter by names deduced from those which 
were at first given to the former. And in the 
present case, it is observable, ‘that copper is 
not only of a serpentine colour, but resembles 
those noxious animals in its destructive proper- 





x “ Serpentis oculus. Odgsos oupo- ' 

De his dici consuevit qui acribus et intentis intuerentur 
oculis ; ab animante swmpta metaphora.” 

wok ΞΕ ERAsML_ ADAG. 

+ See Martinii Lexic, Etymol. in Draco. r 

t See Vossius De Orig. et Prog. Idol. lib. iv. cap. 63; 
Selden De Diis Syr. Syntag. ii. cap. 17; Jenkin on Chris- 
tianity, vol. ii. cap. 13. p. 229, &c. 2d edit.; Stillingfleet’s 
Orig. Sacr. lib. iii. cap. 3. § 18; Thirlby’s note on Justin 
Martyr, p. 45; Owen’s Nat. Hist. of Serpents, p. 216; 
Complete Syst. of Geog. vol. ii. p. 475; Newbery’s Collec- 
tion of Voyages, vol. xvii. p. 48. 

8 It may not be improper to remark here, that what 
we commonly call brass, and the French, cuivre jaune, 
yellow copper, is a factitious metal composed of copper 
and lapis calaminaris. 
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ties, being in all its preparations accounted 
* poisonous. 

VII. Asa N. fem. nwm poisonous filth, like 
verdigrise, which is the rust, or more properly, 
a solution of copper. Ezek. xvi. 36. Comp. 
Ezek. xxiv. 11, and under xbn II. 

VIII. Asa N. fem. in reg. nwna a@ chain or 
fetter of brass or copper. Lam. iii. 7; where 
LXX χαλκὸν wou my brass. So plur. oxnwn 
brasses, as we say irons. Jud. xvi. 21. 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 6. In both these passages the LX X 
render it by wedais χαλκαὶς brazen fetters, as 
Theodotion also doth, Jer. xxxix. 7. 

IX. ynwm>. See among the Pluriliterals. 

nv 

I. In Kal, intransitively, to descend, come down. 
occ. 2 K. vi. 9. Ps. xxxviii. 3. Jer. xxi. 13. 
As aN. nn» what descends or is set down. Job 

_xxxvi. 16. Also, a lighting duwn, a descending 
stroke, as of the arm. Isa. xxx. 30. Andina 
similar sense it may be understood, 2 Sam. 
xxii. 35, ΤΣῊ ΓΤ ΟΡ nm and my arm 
(is like) the stroke of a bow of brass ; or, sup- 
plying nm» before ΣΙ by an unusual Hebra- 
ism, (see under ban I. 4.) the lighting down 
or stroke of my arm is like, &c. Fem. mn 
the same. Ps. xviii. 35. In Hiph. to cause to 
descend or come down. Joel iii. 11 or 16. 

II. Chald. to descend. Dan. iv. 10, 20, or 13, 
23. In Aph. to cause to descend, bring down, 
or perhaps, to place, lay up ; borrowing this 
sense from the Heb. m3. occ. Ezra v. 15. vie 
1, 5. In Huph. (after the Hebrew form) to 
be made to descend, brought down. oce. Dan. v. 
20. So Theodotion κατηνεχθη he was brought 
down. 

III. To descend into, to penetrate, pierce, as arrows. 
oce. Ps. xxxviii. 3. So the LXX sveraynews, 

and Vulg. infix sunt, were infixed. Ps. Ἰχν. 
11, Watering its furrows, nm (for nnm, see 
Grammar, sect. vii. 24.) thou penetratest zits 
surface. Comp. remainder of the verse. Ina 
metaphorical sense, spoken of reproof, to pene- 
trate the mind. oce. Prov. xvii. 10; where 
Theodotion 42: εἰς will come into, Eng. transl. 
entereth into. 

IV. Asa particle nnn denotes being under in 
situation or substitution, or as an effect. 

1. Under. Deut. xxxiii. 13. Jud. iv. 5, & al. 
freq. 

2. With Ὁ prefixed, nmnn underneath, below, 
q. d. at under, French, au dessous. Gen. i. 7. 
Jud. iii. 16. 1 K. iv. 12. Also, from under. 
Exod. vi. 7. 

3. nnnn> at under, under. 1 K. vii. 32. 

4. nmin instead of, in the place of; for. Gen. ii. 
21. xxx. 2. xxxvi. 33. 1. 19. Lev. xvi. 32, & 
al. freq. So with a verb infinitive, instead of, 
whereas. Isa. lx. 15. wnmn in the place of him- 
self, in his own place. Exod. xvi. 29. Comp. 
Ley. xiii. 23. Josh. v. 8. Jer. xxxviii. 9. 





* * Copper has been swallowed crude without harm, 
and returned without dissolving in the body. But its 
reparations, given internally, sometimes prove so vio- 
ent and hazardous, that few choose to employ them 
where safer medicines may answer the end. ey are 
most of them emetic, and disorder the body too much ; so 
as to approach the nature of poison rather than that of 
remedies.”? Dr Shaw’s note on Boerhaayve’s Chemistry, 
vol. i p. 92. 
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5. For, on account of, because of. 2 Sam. xix. 
22. Prov... «xx. 21—23, ᾿ ᾿ 

V. Asa Ν. mas. plur. osnmn lower or lowest, 
namely, stories or floors; to this purpose the 
LXX xarayain. occ. Gen. vi. 16. AsaN, 
fem. τ and ΓΤ lower, lowest. Psal. 
Ixxxvi. 13. Exod. xix. 17. Deut. xxxii. 22. 
Job xli. 15. Ps. exxxix. 15. Ezek. xxxi. 14, 
ὃς ἃ]. Asa N. pnnn lower, nether, inferior. 
Josh. xviii. 13. 1 K. vi. 6, & al. 

Der. Neath, be-neath, under-neath, nether, &e. 

ioe) 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7, 
and with a 5 radical, but often dropped. 

To stretch, stretch out or forth, to tend, verge, 
decline, incline, tendere, vergere, clinare, incli- 
nare, declinare, NITI. 

I. In Kal, Zo stretch out, as a tent. Jer. x. 20. 
Gen. xii. 8. xxvi. 25. In this view it is ap- 
plied to Jehovah’s stretching out the heavens, 
either at their original formation, as Isa. xliv. 
24. xlv. 12 li. 13. Zech. xii. 1 ;—or as a cur- 
tain-covering in his own tremendous appear- 
ances to men, Ps. οἷν. 2. Comp. Job ix. 8. 
Isa. xl. 22. Ps. xviii. 10, 12. Deut. iv. I]. 
As aN. fem. plur. myo the stretchings out, 
extension, as of the wings of anarmy. occ. Isa. 
viii. 8. 

11. In Kal, ¢o stretch out, as a line. 2 K. xxi. 
13. Isa. xxxiv. 1]. Comp. Zech. i. 16. 

III. In Kal, to stretch out, as the hand, or what 
is holden in it. See Exod. vi. 6. viii. 6, 16. 
ix. 22. Jer. vi. 12. Ὁ 

IV. In Kal, éo stretch out, extend, as a shadow. 
2 K. xx. 10. Jer. vi. 4, The shadows of the 
evening wos are stretched out. Thus Virgil, 
eclog. i. lin. 84, describing the evening, 

Majoresque cadunt altis de montibus umbre. 


So Ps. cii. 12, My days are like a shadow 
stretched out, “ and near to being lost in total 
darkness. So also Ps. cix. 23.” Taylor’s 
Concordance. 

V. In Hiph. to stretch out or downwards, in- 
cline, let down, bow down, as a pitcher. Gen. 
xxiv. 14.—the ear. Ps. xxxi. 3. xlix. 5.—the 
heart. Ps. exix. 112. exli. 4 1 K. xi. 4. 
Comp. ver. 9, where the verb is used in Kal 
intransitively. 

To decline as the day. Jud. xix. 8, mw) τὸ 
ov, LXX ἕως κλινᾶν σὴν ἥμερων, so Eng. 
marg. till the day declined. * 

VI. In Kal, to decline, turn aside, as froma 
way. See Gen. xxxviii. 1, 16. Num. xx. 17. 
xxil. 23. Ps. exix. 157. Ixxiii. 2; where ob- 
serve that the Keri, the Complutensian edi- 
tion, and twenty-six of Dr Kennicott’s codices 
have a4 102 my feet declined ; but the com- 
mon reading "25 ‘Ww being or having declined 
(with) my feet, may well be admitted. Comp. 

? Ps. xxxii. 1. In Hiph. to cause to decline, se- 

‘duce. Ps. exxv. 5. Prov. vii. 21; where 
Montanus, declinare fecit she made to decline, 
and LX X αἀπεπλανησε she seduced. AsaN, 
mun a declining, a turning aside, apostasy. So 
Vulg. aversione. occ. Ezek. ix. 9 

VII. In Hiph. ym 407, to cause to decline, 
divert, turn aside from judgment, justice, or 
right. occ. Isa. x. 2; and y1m being under- 


Tw) 


stood. Isa. xxix. 21. Amos νυν. 12. “Mal. iii. 
5. Comp. Proy. xxiv. 11. But in 1 Sam. viii. 
3, the V. is applied transitively to the judg- 
ment itself. Comp. Deut. xxvii. 19. 

VIIL In Kal, to incline or decline to one side 
or party, inclinare vel vergere ad alicujus par- 
tes. Exod. xxiii. 2, Jud. ix. 3. 1 K. ii. 28. 

IX. 70 decline from the perpendicular, to bow, 
lean, as a wall, vergere ad ruinam. occ. Psal. 
Ixii. 4. 

X. To incline, bow or bend oneself. occ. Jud. 
xvi. 30. Ps. xcix. 1; which may be rendered 
either, let the earth, i. e. all its inhabitants, 
wisn bow, or, let the earth (itself) decline, 
turn aside, through reverential awe namely. 
Comp. Ps. cxiv. 7. In Huph. as a particip. 
mas. plur. Prov. xxiv. 11, »375 own caused 
to bow down fo the slaughter, as, for instance, 
beheading, or &c. Comp. Isa. Ixy. 12. 

XI. Transitively, to extend, effuse, diffuse, pour 
abroad or abundantly, as a river. oce. Isa. lxvi. 
12; where the French translation faire couler 
cause to flow. 

XII. To stretch or spread out, as a cloth to lie 
upon. 2 Sam. xxi. 10. 

XIII. Intransitively, to stretch or recline oneself. 
Amos ii. 8. 

And from one or both of these two last appli- 
cations, we may account for the senses of the 
following noun. 

XIV. Asa Ν. fem. won, in reg. nun. In ge- 
neral, somewhat spread out, or a place where 
men are stretched out, or reclined, stratum. 

1. It is often rendered a bed ; but we shall be 
much mistaken if we suppose it ever signifies 
such beds as are in use in this part of the 
world ; ** for in the East, and particularly in 
Persia and Turkey, beds are not raised from 
the ground with bed-posts, a canopy and cur- 
tains: people lie on the floor,” says Sir John 
Chardin. So Mr Hanway, Travels, vol. i. 
Ρ. 224, speaking of the reception he met with 
at Lahijan in the province of Ghilan in Persia, 
says, “* Soon after supper the company retired, 
and beds were taken out of the niches, made in 
the walls for the purpose, and laid on the car- 
pets. They consisted only of two thick cotton 
quilts, one of which was folded double, and 
served as a mattress, and the other as a cover- 
ing, with a large flat pillow for the head.” 
And Dr Russell, Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 
90, describes “their beds as consisting of a 
mattress laid on the floor, and over this a sheet 
(in winter a carpet or some such woollen coy- 
ering), a divan cushion often serving them for 
a pillow or bolster.”—-See Gen. xlix. 33. 1 
Sam. xix. 13, 15, 16. It appears however 
from Exod. viii. 3. 2 Sam. iv. 7. 1 K. xx. 
30. Gen. xlix. 4. 2 K. i. 6,16. Ps. exxxii. 
3, that their beds were anciently, as they are 
to this day, sometimes placed in alittle gallery 
raised at one end of their chambers. Comp. 
under 577m I. and py I. 

+ In great houses they have several of these 
mattresses, &c. above-mentioned, and a room 
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on purpose to keep them in ; and of this kind, 
namely, a repository for beds, not a bed-cham- 
ber in the common sense of the word, might 
be the place where king Joash was concealed, 
2 K. xi. 2. 2 Chron. xxii. 11. 

2. An oriental divan, or sopha, i. e. “a part of 
the room raised above the floor, and spread 
with a carpet in winter, in summer with fine 
mats; along the sides are thick mattresses 
about three feet wide, covered commonly with 
scarlet cloth, and large bolsters of brocade hard 
stuffed with cotton are set against the walls 
(or rails, when so situated as not to touch the 
wall) for the conveniency of leaning.—As they 
use no chairs,.it is upon these they sit, and all 
their rooms are so furnished.” Russell’s Nat. 
Hist. of Aleppo, p. 4, note. See Gen. xlviii. 
2. 1 Sam. xxviii. 23. Esth. i. 6. vii. 8. Amos 
vi. 4. iii. 19, Comp. under np>. mon ΝΒ 
in the corner or extremity of the divan, i. 6. in 
the place of honour, as this stillis in the East. 
See Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 60, &c. 
To what that ingenious writer has produced 
on this subject, I add from Mr Maundrell’s 
account of a visit.to a Turkish great man, 
Journey, at Mar. 13, “‘ Coming into his room, 
you find him prepared to receive you, either 
standing at the edge of the duan, or else lying 
down at one corner of it, according as he thinks 
it proper to maintain a greater or less distine- 
tion.” So “ when the | Turkish Grand] Vi- 
zier gives audience to ambassadors and foreign 
ministers, he is seated upon a corner of the 
imperial sopha alone.” * But not so Lady 
M. W. Montague’s + fair friend Fatima, the 
kahya’s lady. ‘ She,” says my authoress, 
«‘ ordered cushions to be given me, and took 
care to place me in the corner (of the divan or 
sopha namely) which is the place of honour.” 
Comp. Bp Lowth’s note on Isa. xxxviii.-2. 

It appears from Ezek. xxiii. 41, that they had 
such divans in their idol temples. 


3. A litter, palanquin, or the like, in which-a 


person lies or reclines. occ. Cant. iii. 7. See 
Harmer’s Outlines, p. 125. 


4. _A bier, on which the dead are reclined and 


carried out to burial. “ The Christians (at 
Aleppo) are (still) carried to their grave on 
an open bier—the Jews on a covered one.” 
Russel, p. 130, 132. occ. 2 Sam. iii. 31. But 
as Abner was a very great man, (δος ver. 38.) 
and his funeral attended by the king himself, 
it is not improbable that he was carried to his 
grave on a sumptuous bed, as Herod the Great 
was in after-times. See Josephus, Ant. lib. 
xvii. cap. 8, § 3, and De Bel. lib. i. cap, 33, 
§ 9. Comp. Homer, II. xxiy. lin. 720. The 
LXX in 2 Sam. iii. 3l, render nun by κλίνη, 
the very term used by Josephus in the pas- 
sages just cited. 
XV. Asa N. fem. un plur. nw and once 
(Hab. iii. 14.) mas. in reg. "Ὁ. 


1. A rod or branch, stretching or shooting out 


from the stock or body of a tree. Ezek. vii. 
10, 11. xix. Ὁ], 12, 14. 





* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 489. Comp. 
Moryson’s Travels, part iii. p. 130. 
. + See Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 488, 499. 





* Habesci’s Present State of Ottoman Empire, p. 187. 


Comp. p. 338, 339, 344. 
+ Letter xx 


tter xxxiii. vol. ii. p. 694, 


bw. 


2. A stick or staff, which a man carries in his 
hand for his assistance and support, Gen. xlyvii. 
3]. (Comp. Heb. xiv21..) » Exod. iv. 2, & al. 
freq. In this sense it is sometimes when in 
reg. written or as Gen. xxxviii, 18, 25. Exod. 
vii. 9, & ἃ]. Hence. . 

3. The staff of bread, the support of human 
life. Lev. xxvi: 26. Ps. cv. 16. Ezek. iv. 16. 
v. 16. xiv. 13. Comp. Isa. iii. 1. 

4. A rod or staff for striking, so for beating 
down or correcting. See Isa. xxviii. 27. x. 5, 
15,:24. . 

5. The staff of his shoulder, Isa. ix. 4, means 
“a staff laid across the shoulder, upon the 
ends of which slaves carried burdens.” ‘Tay- 
lor’s Concordance. 

6. A rod or staff, the ensign of authority, as it 
frequently is among us to this day. See Ps. 
ex. 2. Jer. xlviii. 17. Ezek. xix. 11. 

7% Asa Ν. fem. plur. miwn the staves or bars 
of a yoke, which go over the beasts’ necks, 
mess figuratively, Lev. xxvi. 13. Ezek. xxxiv. 

8. As aN. fem. plur. ΤῊ the rods or shafts 
of arrows. Qu? oce. Hab. iii. 9, Thou hast 
drawn out thy bow 32x Nyon Miyaw command- 
ing abundant (or plenty of) shafts, i. 6. light- 
nings. Comp. ver. 1]. Ps. xviii. 14, 15. 
One of the Hexaplar versions renders the 
Heb. words, Exoeracus βολιδας σῆς Pagerous 
avrov, Thou hast satiated the darts of his 
quiver. 

XVI. Asa N. pun plur. ΓΘ a tribe: the 
distinct tribes of the same people are thus 
named as branching from the same original 
stock, like rods or shoots from the same tree ; 
and the several tribes of Israel were moreover 
denoted by the several rods which the chiefs 
of the tribes carried in their hands as ensigns 
of their tribual authority. See Num. ch. xiii. 
xvii. and comp. ch. xxi. 17. Gen. xlix. 10, 16, 
and under vay III. IV. 

XVII. Asa particle run. 

1, Down, downwards, whither things naturally 
and mechanically tend, by the prevailing pres- 
sure of the expansion that way. See this 
rg, explained under 35 VI. Deut. xxviii. 


2. Below, beneath. Prov. xv. 24. 

3. With 5 ἐο or at prefixed, pun. 

Downwards, 4. ἃ. to below. Eccles. iii. 21. 
Ezek. i. 27. 

Below, beneath, underground, q. ἃ. at below. 
Deut. xxviii. 13. Jer. xxxi. 37. 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 30. Comp. under 55 VI. 

Below, under, of age or time, 1 Chron. xxvii. 23. 
—of demerit, Ezra ix. 13. 

4, With Ὁ at, and Ὁ both prefixed, pumdn be- 
neath, underneath, q. ἃ. at below. Exod. xxvii. 
5. xxviii. 27, & al. 

Der. From. Heb. mw: may be derived the 
Eng. net, and by transposition the Greek 
reve ; whence Lat. tendo and its compounds, 
and hence Eng. tend, tense (tight), a tent, at- 
-tend, intend, pretend, &c. From prom the Lat. 
matta, Eng. mat, mattress. 

103 


I. To impose, or lay on, as a burden or yoke. 


Lam, iil. 28, w5y 5 "59 Because he (the | 
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ΠῺΣ 


| Lord) .layeth (it) upon him. As ἃ N. duo 
burdensome, heavy. So the LXX δυσβαστακ- 
τον, and Vulg. onerosa. Prov. xxvii. 3. 

ἐν To impose, as a punishment. 2 Sam, xxiv. 

III. 70 lade or load oneself with, to bear or sup- 
port, as a burden. Isa. lxiii. 9. LX Χ δνελα- 
βεν he took up, Vulg. portavit he carried. As 
a participial N. mas. plur. in reg. ssw) carri- 
ers, bearers, or laden with. Zeph. i. 11. 

IV. a to lift up, raise, elevate. Dan. iv. 31. 
vii. 4, 

The lexicons and concordances put several texts 
under this root, which properly belongs to 5v 
or δ" to cast, cast down, which see. 

YD) 

To plant, fix, infix. 

I. 70 plant, as trees. Gen. xxi. 33. Lev. xix. 
23.—as gardens, vineyards or olive-yards. 
Gen. ii. 8. ix. 20. Deut. vi. 11. Jer. xxix. 35, 
28. <As Ns. yuo a plant. Job xiv. 9. Isa. v. 
7. yor a plant or plantation. Ezek. xxxiv. 29. 
Isa. lxi. 3. On Eccles. xii. 11, see under 
Snw IX. 

II. To plant or settle, as a nation or people in 
a particular country. 2 Sam. vii. 10. Ps. xliv. 
3. Jer. xlii. 10. In Niph. to be planted, 
established, spoken of great men. occ. Isa. xl. 
24, 


111. To plant, fix, as a tent. Dan. xi. 45. 
Hence applied to the heavens. Isa, li. 16. 
Comp. under mu I. 

IV. It is with great propriety applied to the 
wonderful structure of the ear, and its insertion 
into, and connection with the head; of which 
consult the anatomists. Ps. xciv. 9. 

ὩΣ 

To distil, drop down. 

I. In Kal, transitively, to distil, as the heavens 
or clouds do rain. Jud. y. 4. Ps. Ixviii. 9. As 
a N. mas. plur. in reg. spo. drops. oce. Job 
xxxvi. 27. 

II. In Kal, transitively, to distil, as the moun- 
tains are said to do new wine from the vines 
there planted ; for according to Virgil, Georg. . 
ii. lin. 112, apertos Bacchus amat_ colles. 
Comp. Deut. xxxii. 13.. occ. Joel iii. 13. 
Amos ix. 13,—as the hands do perfumes. occ. 
Cant. vy. 5.—as the martagon, and the invert- 
ed-flowered lilies their roscid and honey-drops. 
occ. Cant. v. 13, where see note on New 
Translation. 

III. In Kal, intransitively, of words or dis- 
course, to drop or distil. occ. Job xxix. 22. 
Comp. Deut. xxxii. 2. transitively, Prov. v. 
3. Cant. iv. 11. So Homer of Nestor’s elo- 
quence, Il. i. lin. 249, 


Tov καὶ ἀπὸ γλωσσης μελέτος γλυκίων ῬΕΕΝ αὐυδη. 
Words, sweet as honey, from his lips distil/’d. 
Pope 


And a shepherd speaking of himself in Theo- 
critus, Idyll. xx. lin. 26, 27, 


ix στοματων δε 
EP'PEE μοὶ φωνῶ γλυκερωτερο ἡ μελικηρὼ. 
My voice flow’d sweeter than the honey-comb. 


In which passages, however, we may observe 





that the Greek expressions are in strength in- 
¥ 


00) 


ferior to the Hebrew ; to which latter that of 
Milton, Parad. Lost, book ii. lin. 112, 
- —— His to 

Dropped manna, La; 
bears a near resemblance. In Hiph. transi- 
tively, to drop, let drop. occ. Ezek. xx. 46. 
xxi. 2, Amos vii. 16. Mie. ii. 6, 11. 
IV. Asa N. yu stacte, myrrh, distilling from 
the tree of its own accord without incision. 





So Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xii. cap. 15, speak- |- 


‘ing of the trees whence myrrh is produced. 
*« Sudant autem sponte prius quam incidantur, 
stacten dictam, cui nulla prefertur. Before 

‘any incision is made, they exude of their own 
accord what is called stacte, to which no kind of 
myrrh is preferable.” occ. Exod. xxx. 34; 
where the 1, XX render it craxeny, and Vulg. 
stacten, which are in like manner derived from 
the verb craZw to distil. : ; 

V. As Ns. fem. plur. ΓΒ" 5 and misws, drops 
jewels, or ornaments in the shape of drops. occ. 
Jud. viii. 26. Isa. iii. 19. In this latter pas- 
sage Theodotion renders it by xaé:uere, and 
the LX X by καδερια, which according to the 
Greek lexicons signifies a necklace of various 
jewels hanging down upon the breast. But 
the Hebrew word seems strictly to mean the 
drops or pendants which hung from the chains, 
TTHALY LAT He 
“113 

I. To watch, mark, observe, in a good or middle 
sense. Cant. i. 6. Asa participial N. o> a 
keeper, a watchman. Cant. i. 6. viii. 11, 12. 

Ii. Yo watch, or mark, in a bad sense, to ob- 
serve insidiously, watch an opportunity against. 
Spoken of man, Ley. xix. 18; and avbewrora~ 
éw: of God watching to avenge himself of his 
enemies. occ. Psal.- οἷ. 9. Jer. iii. 5, 12. 
Nah. i. 2. 

111. Asa N. fem. syn a mark or butt aimed 
and shot at with arrows. So LXX cxozos. 
1 Sam. xx. 20. Job xvi. 12, It occurs in a 
Chaldee form, xjum, Lam. iii. 12, according 
to the common printed editions, but twenty- 
six of Dr Kennicott’s codices there read 
iT oN>, as three more did originally. 

IV. Asa N. fem. m wn a place of custody, or 
where a person is watched, a prison. So the 
LXX φυλακη, and Vulg. carcer. Jer. xxxii. 
2, 12, & al. 

Hence, dropping the 5, Gr. rngew, Lat. tueri. 

wD) : 

To loose, loosen, set loose, relax, laxare, solvere, 
exsolvere. 

I. In Niph. to be loosened, or slackened, as the 
tacklings or ropes ofa ship. occ. Isa. xxxiii. 23. 

11. In Kal, to set loose, spread forth, as an eagle 
doth his large wings in darting on his prey. 
occ. Job ix. 26. Comp. Jer. xviii. 40. xlix. 
22; and see Bochart, vol. iii. 171 ; and under 
mx 1. 

111. To be set loose, diffused, or stretched out, 
as the luxuriant branches of a vine. occ. Isa. 
xvi. 8. Asa N. fem. plur. mw‘ys, in reg. 
‘nwa, the branches of a vine thus stretched 
— or luxuriant. occ. Isa. xviii. 5. Jer. xlyviii. 








IV. To draw, as a sword, to set it loose or free 


-- 
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from the seabbard. oce. Isa. xxi. 15; where 
Targum ΝΡ ὦ drawn. ς 

V. In Niph. to be diffused, spread abroad, as an 
army. Jud. xv. 9. 1 Sam. xxx. 16. 2 Sam. v. 
18.—as a battle. 1 Sam. iv. 2. Ἵ 

VI. As ἃ Ν. fem. plur. mw‘v> Jer. ν. 10, 
seems to denote some parts of the ancient forti- 
fications extending beyond the main walls, bul- 
warks, bastions, or the like, propugnacula. . 

VII. To let loose, let go, leave, as the wind did 
the quails, Num. xi. 31. 

VIII. To let go, leave off, dismiss. 1 Sam. x. 
2. Prov. xvii. 14 

IX. To leave, remit, as to the care of another. 
1 Sam. xvii. 20, 22. 

X. With 5 and an infinitive following, to leave 
one at liberty, permit him to do something. 
Gen. xxxi. 28. . 

XI. To let alone, leave, as the land uncultivated, 
in the sabbatical years. ‘Exod. xxiii. 11. Comp. 
Neh. x. 31. 

XII. To set loose, as it were, to forsake, aban- 
don. See Deut. xxxii. 15. Jud. vi. 13. Isa. ii. 
6. Jer. xii. 7. xv. 6. Ps. Ixxviii. 60. Prov. i. 
8. In Niph. to be forsaken, abandoned. Amos 
v- 2, 


}° See under 73 
8D) See under ΝΘ 


‘133 

Occurs not as a verb in off but asa ape 12) 

osterity, progeny, remote offspring. occ. Gen. 

Pei. 25. Sob xvii: 19, "Isa. αθῳ ὅθ. So in the 
two last passages the Vulg. renders it by pro- 
genies, and Aquila in Job by ἐγγονοι descend- 
ants. May not this word be a participial noun 
from ‘t> to shoot, spring forth, or the like ? 

tia!) - 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, ΣΤ, and 
with a 5 radical, but generally dropped. 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to smite, strike, in almost 
any manner, freq. occ. I must content myself 
with noting some of the most remarkable pas- 
sages under this root. Num. xxii. 6, Perhaps 
I may be able 73) to smite them; infinitive in 
Kal with the radical » and 7 both retained. 
So as a participle in Kal, or participial N. 
mas, plur. with the 3, Ὁ"23 smiters, i. 6. with 
the tongue, railers; Ps. xxxv. 15. (comp. 
Jer. xviii. 18.) See Mat. xxvii. 39, &c.. 
Mark xy. 29, &c. Luke xxiii.. 35—39.—or 
literally smiters ; see Mat. xxvii. 30. Mark 
xy. 30. John xix. 1, 2. to smite, as with the 
sword. Josh. viii. 24. x. 30.—with a stone. 1 
Sam. xvii. 49, 50.—with a spear. 1 Sam. 
xviii. 11.—with a hostile slaughter. Josh. x. 
20.—with diseases, as God does men. Deut. 
xxviii. 22, 27, 28, 35.—particularly with the 
plague. Exod. ix. 15. Comp. 2 Sam. xxiv. 
17.—as a lion. 1 K. xx. 36.—as hail does the 
fruits of the earth. Exod. ix. 25. Comp. ver. 
31. Ps. ον. 33. 70 strike or smite, as a flesh- 
hook into a pot. 1 Sam. 11. 14.—as a spear 
into a wall. 1 Sam. xix. 10. 70 strike, as roots. 
Hos. xiv. 5. Joined with wp», to smite the 
life, to smite mortally, to slay. See Jer. xl. 14, 
15. In Niph. to be smitten. See Exod. ix. 
B81, 32. 2 Sam. xi. 15.—in the feet (so LX X 
mimanyws τους modus), i. 6. to be lame, 2 Sam. 


TTD) 


iv. 4, ix. 3.—in spirit. Isa. Ixvi. 2: As ἃ Ν. 


T39 in reg. non plur. MID and Nod a stroke, | 


stripe, plague. See Deut. xxv. 3. xxviii. 59, 
61. Esth. ix. 5. On Zech. xiii. 6, see Har- 
mer’s Observations, vol. iv. p. 432. 

From the Hiph. m7 we have the Latin ico to 
strike, and N. ictus a stroke. 

II, Asa N. -n52 see under no IT. 

Der. To nick, knock, knack; Lat. neco, to 
kill; Lat. noceo to hurt, whence Eng. nocent, 
noxtous, innocent, innoxious. 

T7133 

Denotes straightness, directness, rightness. 

I. In Kal, to make straight, or direct, as a way. 
Thus it seems used Jud. xviii. 6, where the 
Vulg. renders it as ἃ. V. respicit regards, re- 
spects ; but the Targum, more nearly, I appre- 
hend, to its true sense, pnx hath prepared, 
disposed. 

II. As a.particle n>> 

1, Directly opposite to or over against, straight 
against. Exod. xiv. 2. xxvi. 35, & al. 

2. With 5 to, at prefixed, ri directly over 
against, before or forwards, straight forwards. 
See Gen. xxx. 38. Prov. iv. 25. Gen. xxy. 
21; in which last passage it may be rendered 
directly or purposely for, or on account of. 

III. Ina moral sense, to act or speak directly, 
rightly, truly. oce. Gen. xx. 16, Behold I have 
given thy brother (glancing at Abraham’s or 
Sarah’s equivocation, ver. 2, 5, which had been 
followed by such disagreeable consequences) a 
thousand (pieces) of silver ; behold xr it (the 
silver ts or may be or let it be) to thee a covering 
of the eyes (it may serve to purchase veils, ac- 

cording to the eastern fashion, to conceal thy 

beauty, comp. Gen. xxiv. 65. 1 Sam, xvi. 12.) 
with regard to all those that are with thee, and 
to all (comp. ch. xii. 14, 15.) ΠΣ and be 
upright, act and speak strictly according to 
truth and right. To this purpose the LX X 

καὶ σαντα aArnécvcov and speak the truth in all 
things. The in nm>n is what the gramma- 
rians call conversive, and the verb is regularly 
the second person preter, used for the impera- 
tive. Comp. ΠῚ Ps. xxv. 11, and ΓΟ ΝῚ 
under 4x in Taylor’s Concordance. The 
Vulg. paraphrases nm>2) in Gen. by memen- 
toque te deprehensam, and remember that thou 
wast caught, i. e. in effect, set right. 

Asa N. mo, fem. mms plur. Ὁ" 7Ὶ2), fem. 
nin2 right, agreeable to truth und righteous- 
ness. occ. 2 Sam. xv. 3. Prov. viii. 9. Isa. 
xxvi. 10. xxx. 10. lix. 14. Amos iii. 10. 


Ὁ. οἷν. 

In Kal, to devise, contrive deceitfully. occ.. Num. 
xxv. 18. As a participle or participial N. 
522 deceitful, a deceiver. occ. Mal. i. 14. As 
a N. mas. plur. in reg. ‘55> wiles, deceitful 
contrivances. occ. Num. xxy. 18. In Hith. 
to make himself or be deceitful, to act τὰ A 
or insidiously. occ. Gen. xxxvii. 18. Psal. 
cv. 25. 

DDI See under p> II. 

23 

In Kal, to estrange, alienate, make strange. Jer. 
xix. 4, 1 Sam. xxiii. 7, God 52> hath alienat- 
ed him, i. e. abandoned and given him up, 
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into my power. So Montanus alienavit. In 
Niph to be estranged, alienated, given up,. 
Obad. ver. 12. Comp. Job xxxi. 3." To be a 
stranger, make oneself strange or different from 
what one really is. Prov. xxvi; 24, He who 
hateth "132" is a stranger (Eng. trans. disseni- 
bleth, French se contrefait counterfeits). with 
his lips ; ver. 25, When he speaketh fair, believe 
him not.— Also, to be α stranger, ignorant, not 
to know. Deut. xxxii. 27. Job xxi. 29, xb 
Do ye not ask the travellers ? 22m xd: onnxy 
and as to, or of, their arguments or allegations, 
are ye not ignorant? In. Hith. s>2n- to make 
oneself strange or a stranger, to pretend to be 
different from what. one really is. occ.. Gen. 
xl. 7. 1 K. xiv. 5, 6. Prov. xx. 11. Even a 
youth 422n* will make himself strange, i: e. 
will dissemble or counterfeit, in his doings, 
that in truth his work is pure, and in truth it is 
right. 

The above cited seem to be all the passages 
wherein 453 occurs as a verb; but the Lexi- 
cons, following the Rabbins, have confounded 
this root with ἼΞΙΤ (which see), and so have 
perplexed the meaning of both. 

As Ns. 423 strange, a stranger, foreigner, Gen. 
xvii. 12, 27. 59 (with a» postfixed as to the 
names of nations “ay, ‘22> &c.) a stranger, 
Soreigner, Deut. xiv. 21. xv. 3, ἃ al. Fem. 
32 a strange woman, “not of thy own 
wives, whom thou hast no right or property 
in.” Thus Bate explains the word in Prov. 
ii. 16: but in this and other passages of that 
book, I think it rather means strictly, a strange 
or foreign woman, namely, one who belonged 
to the remains of the Canaanites who became 
traps and snares to the Israelites, and scourges 
in their sides and thorns in their eyes. (See 
Josh. xxiii. 13, and Num. xxxiii. 55.) And 
accordingly these strange women set up tip- 
pling-houses and brothels in the holy land, and 
tempted the Israelites to debauchery, fornica- 
tion, and idolatry. See Proy. vii. 5—27, 
particularly ver. 14: and the learned Daubuz 
on the Revelation, ii. 20. C. p. 133. Also, 
as a N. 459 alienation, a being alienated, from 
God namely. So LXX απαλλοτριωσιξ» and 
Vulg. alienatio. oce. Job xxxi. 3. 


ΤΣ See under n> II. 
m3 


I. 70 complete, consummate, make a complete 
end. occ. Isa. xxxiii. 1 ; in which text ,the V. 
infinit.. corresponds with onm to finish, and the 
form): is plainly from a root with a radical 
τ final. Asa N. 521 completion, perfection, 
prosperity. oce. Job xv. 29. He shall not (con- 
tinue to) be rich, neither shall his might endure, 
Ὁ 52 ΥΝ Ὁ mus ΝΥ and their prosperity shall 
not extend or spread abroad in the earth, like a 
flourishing tree.  Schultens and Scott inter- 
pret mu: x» shall not strike or extend its roots 
(so the Vulg. had rendered the passage nec 
mittet in terra radicem suam) : but I would ra- 
ther refer the expression to a tree in general. 
Comp. ver. 30, 32, 33, and observe that the 
LXX explains the Heb. words by, ov (δε) un 
Barn ἐπὶ τὴν γῆν σκιαν neither shall he cast a 
shadow upon the earth. 


D3 


LE Chald.-S>. 


D3 

To slumber, doze, sleep slightly, as dogs do. oce. 
Isa. lvi. 10. Nah. iti. 18, It is less than yws 
to sleep, and occurs with it. Ps. exxi. 3, 4 
Isa. v. 27. Ps. Ixxvi. 6, onow 119 They have 
slumbered (into) their sleep, even the sleep of 
‘death ; comp. ver. 7, and Jer. li. 39. As Ns. 
fem. rr slumbering, drowsiness. occ. Prov. 
xxiii. 21. pian slumbering, slumber, compo- 
sure. plur. mann Prov. vi. 10. xxiv. 33. Job 
xxxlii. 15, mimona after slumberings. It is 
particularly applied to the eyelids. Ps. cxxxii. 
4, Prov. vi. 4. 

The above cited‘are all the texts in which the 
root occurs. 

Der. Numb, numbness, benumb. 


ὍΣ See under 5 IV. 


See root 5p. 


“WI 

In Chaldee and Arabic signifies to variegate, 
spot with various colours, mark with different 
coloured spots. See Castell. In Onkelos’ 
Targum on Gen. xxx. 82, 8ὅ, γῶν and 
xm 12 answer to the Heb. stp>-and nytp> 
spotted. 

I. As a N. 4199 the pard, larger leopard, or pan- 
ther of Buffon. gS LXX throughout παρδα- 
ais and Vulg. pardus.| Every one knows that 
this animal is remarkable for its. spotted. skin. 
See Jer. xiii. 23. Comp. Greek and English 
Lexicon in Maed«ais ; and for farther satisfac- 
tion consult Bochart, yol. ii. 785, &e. and 
Buffon, Hist. Nat. tom. viii. p. 259, &c. 12mo. 
on this animal. 

If. In Num. xxxii. 36, we read of a place called 
ΓΟ Τ 5, probably from some idolatrous re- 

resentation of the starry heavens, perhaps a 
Lagend or an image clothed in a leopard’s 
skin. So Phurnutus, De Nat. Deor.. says 
of Pan, i. 6. the universe, “ νεβριδα δὲ ἡ “'ἀρ- 
δαλιν αὐτὸν ἐνηῷθαι, δια τὴν σοικιλιῶν πων ATT OU, 
καὶ THY ἄλλων χρωμάτων, & ϑεωρειτῶι ἐν avTw, 
that he was clad in ἃ fawn’s or leopard’s. skin, 
as representing the stars and the various: co- 
lours the world exhibits.” And- Diodorus 
Siculus in his 1st book says, that the νεβρις or 
spotted fawn’s skin was ascribed to Dionysius 
or Bacchus, on account of the great variety of 
the stars.* And perhaps for the same rea- 
son it is that Bacchus is sometimes repre- 
sented in a car drawn by leopards, tigers, or 
panthers, at other times as riding on a tiger, 
and even clothed in a tiger’s skin.+ ‘The 
very term νεβρις seems a corrupt derivative 
from 513. 

111. As a N. 41 (formed by dropping the 5, 
as Ὦ2 from 922, ap from 305) a@ spot or dro 
of water falling from a bucket: occ. Isa. τ, 
15. But as I must» confess there seems 
something forced in this application of the 
root, I would submit to the reader’s judgment, 
whether 41 in this sense may not be better 
deduced, by dropping the τ, from the root 

.- * See Vossius De Orig. et Prog. Idol. lib. ii. cap..14, 

RL Mfg Latin; and Martinii Lex. Etymol. in 
+ Som Tooke’s Pantheon, 58, 63; Boyse’s Pantheon, 


p. 105, 2d edit. ; Spence’s Polymetis, p. 130, and note 90. 
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yn, which in Arabic signifies, 1, 70 impel. 
2. To pour out water, tears, &c. to flow as 
water. 3.. To milk out all, that was in the dug 
namely. See Castell. In this latter view the 
LXX craywy from cragw to distil, and the 
Vulg. stilla a drop, excellently answer the 
Heb. 47. 


To propagate, be propagated, spread successive- 
i tt Bekins ibe od a V. in Kal, but in 
Hiph. Ps. Ixxii. 17, His name y»>~shall spread, 
be propagated, before the sun, i. e. as long as 
the sun endureth; comp.. ver. 5, and» Ps. 
Ixxxix. 37. In Ps. lxxii. the Keri and very 
many of Dr Kennicott’s codices have 112". As 
a noun }‘3.a son, immediate issue or offspring. 
oce. Gen. xxi. 23. Job xviii. 19. Isa. xiv. 22. 
As a participle or participial noun yy: made 
or become a son. occ. Prov. xxix. 21.. 

Hence Ninus, the son of Belus, had:his name, 
and hence perhaps ΟἿ. yvaves and Lat. nanus, a 
dwarf. ἘΣῪ . 

Denotes a quick, waving or tremulous motion. 

I. In Kal, to flee, flee away. See Gen. xiy. 10. 
xxxix. 12,13. Exod. xiv. 25, 27. Num. xxxv. 
6, 11. Deut. xxxiy. 7. Jud. xx. 32. Isa, xxx. 
10. Cant. ii 17. In Hiph. to cause to flee, 
as for refuge or shelter. occ. Exod. ix. 20. 
Comp. Jud. vi. 11. Also, to put to flight, 
fugo. occ. Deut. xxxii. 30. As Ns. p> a flee- 
ing, @ Signe Isa. xxxi. 8, 9, where see Targ. 
LXX, Vulg. and Bp Lowth. pin a fleeing, 
Slight. Ser. ΧΙ. 5. Amos ii. 14. Ps. exlii. 5. 
Also, a place to flee to, a refuge. 2 Sam. xxii. 
3. Ps. lix. 17. As a N. fem. mp1 flight. 
oce. Isa. ἢ, 12, In reg. npn. occ. Ley. 
xxvi. 36. ; 

11. 70 wave, cause to wave or glitter, as light. 
oce. Ps. iv. 7; where it is elie to the light 
‘of God’s countenance ; and observe that the 
final 7 in p> is here ‘not radical, but para. 
gogic or emphatical. Symmachus interprets 
it by ἐπίσημον ποίησον make illustrious or signal. 
(Comp. sense IIT.) Our translators render 
the text, LORD, lift thou up the light of thy 
countenance upon us. Comp. Num. vi. 26. 
But in the Ps. only one MS. reads νυ; and 
neither'p3 nor mp» ever signify simply to Lift 
up. Comp. below ppy II. - sn 

111. Asa N. po. «Ποῖ 

1. A banner or ensign from its waving or stream- 
ing in the wind, q. d. a streamer. Isa. xiii. 2. 
xviiis-3. xxx. 17. And’ since a banner or en- 
sign was erected as a sign or signal to the peo- 
ple what they were to do; as for instance that 
they were to assemble, Jer. 1. 2. li. 12, 27;— 
or to retire, Jers iv. 6; hence. 

2. A sign or signal. Num. xxi. 8, 9; where the 
brazen serpent was erected p> by, which may 
mean either. for a banner (comp. by under 
toy). being placed horizontally as a banner 
streams in the air, or for a sign or signal, συμ- 
βολον cwrngias a sign of salvation, says the au- 
thor of Wisdom, ch. xvi. 6, i. e. of present 
and temporal salvation from the poison of the 
fiery serpents, and of future and spiritual sal-. 
vation from that of the old serpent through 


ADI 


Him who was to be lifted up on the cross. * 
Comp. ‘Isa. xi. 10, 12. Num. xxvi. 10. xvi. 
oe or — 3. ae 

3. A sail of a ship from its waving or flying in 
the wind. Isa. xuxiii 23. Ezek. chat hak 
IV. Asa N. yo Nisan, a name of the first 
ecclesiastical month, otherwise called Adib. 
It occurs Neh. ii. 1. Esth. iii. 7; but we 
never meet with it till after the Babylonish 
captivity. It is probable that the month Abib 
was thus denominated by the latter Jews, as 
being that of the Exodus or flight out of 
Egypt. Comp. Exod, xii. 11, 33, 34, 39. 

ὉΌΣ. I. To fly off entirely. occ, Isa. x. 18, 
DD? ὉΘ25 “as what is melted flies away, eva- 
porates and goes off,” (Bate), as most natural 
bodies will with a very intense fire. 

II. In Hith. to wave or glister with light, as 
precious stones. oce. Zech. ix. 16. Comp. Isa. 
Ixii. 3, and above p> II. 
Ili. In Kal, to erect or display as a banner. 
oce. Isa. lix.419. In Hith. to be erected or 
displayed, as a banner. occ. Ps. lx. 6. Comp. 
Isa. xi. 10 
ΔῸΣ 
To recede, retire, go back, freq. occ. This root 
is nearly related to 2D (as D2 to 4D), and is 
by some considered as the same with it ; but 
1 make it a distinct root, because the » is 
plainly radical in the infinit. of Kal, yp» Isa. 
lix. 13, and may be so in the participle mas. 
plur. psyp2 Jer. xlvi. 5. Zeph. i. 6, and in 
the verb xxp> Isa. xlii. 17. Jer. xxxviii. 22. 
Comp. Isa. 1, 5. 

TDI 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. To try, attempt, essay. Deut. iv. 34. xxviii. 
56. Job iv. 2. 

II. 70 try, prove, tempt. Gen. xxii. 1. Exod. 
xx. 20. Deut. xiii. 3. Jud. iii. 1, 4. 1 K. x. 
1. Comp. 1 Sam. xvii. 39. Eccles. ii. 1. vii. 
23. Dan. i. 12. Asa N. fem. in reg. non 
rendered trial, Job ix. 23; but see under mp1 
VI. plur. non trials. i. e. of faith and obedi- 
ence, miracles, wrought for this purpose. occ. 
Deut. iv. 34. vii. 19. xxix. 3. Comp. Exod. 
xvi. 4. xx. 20. Deut. viii. 2, 16. 

III. 70 try or “ tempt God, is to prescribe to 
him according to the sense and pleasure of our 
own mind; that we may receive such proofs 

of his truth, patience, power or providence, as, 

and when, we think fit. . This supposes a 

_doubting or questioning of the truth of what 
we put to trial. Exod. xvii. 7. Deut. vi. 16. 
Ps. xcy. 9.1 But in cases of great difficulty, 
a proof may be piously desired By THE AGENT 
WHOM GoD EMPLOYETH, for the strengthening 
his faith, Jud. vi.. 39. Thus Dr Taylor in 
his Concordance., But I must desire the 
reader to lay a particular stress on the words 
which I have printed in capitals; because I 
think the exception here proposed by the Doc- 
tor must be limited to those times in which 





* Comp. John iii. 14, Bate’s note (x) on Num. xxi. 8, 
in his New and Literal Translation of the Pentateuch, 
Justin Martyr, Dial. cum Tryph. Jud. p. 321, 322, edit. 
Colon. Kidder’s Messias, part 1. p. '73, &e- 

. + Comp. Whitby and Wetstein on Mat. iv. 7. 
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God did by visible and sensible signs interpose 
in the affairs of men, and did thus, miraculous- 
ly, employ human agents to accomplish his pur- 
poses: otherwise, under the notion or pretence 
of doing the work of the Lord, a door will be 
opened to-enthusiasm, and every evil work. As 
a N. pn temptation; as of God. Exod. xvii. 
7. Ps. xev. 8: : 

Derr. Nice, nicety, &c. Also perhaps Lat. 
nasus, French nez, and Eng. nose. 


TID) 


To take, pull or pluck away. The Lexiéons 
and Concordances place several texts of the 
Hebrew Bible under this root ; but as it does 
not appear that in any of these passages the 3 
is radical, [have ranged them under np, which 
see.. As a Chaldee verb in Ith. however, we 
have ΤΣ" shall be taken or pulled down or 


away. . Once, Ezra vi. 11. So LXX xabas- 
and Vulg. tollatur.. The Chaldee 


argum uses the V. in Kal, for taking or 
plucking away, Jud. xiv. 9, twice. 
DI 


To spread abroad, diffuse, effuse, pour out. 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to diffuse, pour out or 
abroad, as a libation. 1 Chron. xi. 18. Jer. 
xliv. 17—19, & al. freq. Isa. xxx. 1. pop 4D3 
pour out a libation, σπένδειν σπονδας, i. 6. ratify 
or confirm a treaty or covenant, which was 
usually done by sacrifices and Libations. So 
LXX exomourse—cwvdnnas ye have made cove- 
nants. See Bp Lowth, and comp. under n45 
V. In Niph. impersonally Exod. xxxvii. 16, 
ἯΤΞ Jo: wx with which a libation might be 
made, quibus libandum erat. Asa N. 40) a 
Libation of wine poured out, rendered by our 
translators a drink-offering. Gen. xxxy. 14. 
Exod. xxix. 40. Num. xxviii. 7, & al. freq. 
As aN. qp2 the same. Deut. xxxii. 38. No 
doubt these libations of wine were among be- 
lievers typical of the blood of Christ, to be 
once shed for the sins of the world, and from 
believers were borrowed by the heathen, who, 
throughout the world, practised them in hon- 
our of their false gods. Comp. Greek and 
Eng. Lexicon in Ασπονδος. 

II. 70 diffuse, pour abroad, as a spirit or dis- 
position. Isa. xxix. 10. 

111. 70 spread over, overspread, asa veil or co- 
vering. Asa N. fem. mop a covering. Isa. 
xxy. 7, m>D1097 mapa And the covering 
(which is) spread over all nations. Also, a 
covering for a bed, a coverlet. occ. 158. xxviii. 
20 


LV. To overspread, as a graven image of wood, 
with gold or silver. Isa. xl. 19, win 1259 Doan 
the workman. overspreads the graven image (of 
wood namely, mentioned in the next verse), 
even the refiner, or goldsmith, spreadeth it over 
with gold, and casteth sheets of silver. Isa. xliv. 
10, Who hath formed a god, o> yp») and over- 
spread a graven image (of wood, see ‘ver. 13— 
17, and Jer. x. 3, 4.) that is profitable for no- 
thing? As aN. qp2 is rendered molten image, 
but strictly and properly means the’ metalline 
case or covering spread over the carved wood. 
Isa. xlviii. 5. Jer. x. 14. Comp. Dan, xi. 8. 
in Heb. and Baruch, vi. 50, 55, 57, 71, or 54, 


103 


_56, 69. Asa N. fem. sop the same. © It is” 


often joined with bpp the carved wooden image 
_which it covered. See Deut. xxvii. 15. Jud. 
xvii. 3, 4. xviii. 14, 2 Chron. xxxiy. 3. So- 
_lomon’s cherubim were images of this kind 
made of olive-wood, and overlaid with gold. 1 
K. vi. 23, 28, And by Exod. xxxii. 4, 8. 


Deut. ix. 12, 16. Neh. ix. 18, Aaron’s calf | Ὁ 


was, in like manner, overlaid with gold; and so 
were Jeroboam’s, 2 K. xvii. 16. 

V. To anoint, &c. See under 4p. 

VI. Asa Ν. fem. navn the warp in weaving. 
See under yor I. 

]D2 See under p> IV. 


VDI 
I. To remove from place to place, to travel, 
journey. Gen, xi. 2. xii, 9. In a Hiph. sense, 
to remove, cause to move, make to journey. Ex. 
xv. 22. Asa N. pon a journeying, travelling, 
removing. Num. x. 2. Deut. x. 11. 
II. To remove, be removed, or put from its place. 
Jud. xvi. 3, 14, Isa. xxxiii. 20. (where LX X 
xivnéwow, and Vulg. auferentur) Isa. xxxviii. 
12. _ In Hiph. to remove, place at, or carry to, 
a distance. 2 K. iy. 4. Ps, Ixxx. 9. Asa N, 
yor a removing, or removal. 1 Κ΄. vi. 7, jax 
yon ΓΤ stone complete, or made ready for 
removing. Comp. ch. v. 17, and Deut. xxvii. 
a yon mn the missive spear. Job xli. 17 or 


III. Asa N. πρὸ a moving or rushing along, 

or fren. oce. Ps. lv. 9.; where Aquila 
and Theodotion λαιλασπωώδους stormy, Symma- 
chus sxaipovros lifting up, Jerome tempestatis 
tempestuous ; Myp m1 a wind (of) rushing for- 
wards ΦΕΡΟΜΈΝΗ von, Acts‘ii. 2. Comp. 
Num. xi. 31. Ps. xxviii. 26; where the verb 
yb) is applied to the wind. 

pDd3 

1. In Kal, to ascend, go up. occ. Psal. exxxix. 
8. So LXX avafw, and Vulg. ascendero. 

11. Chald. In Aph. to cause to ascend, to take 
or bring up. occ. Dan. iii. 22. vie 23 ;. where 
Theodotion avnysyxe:; and observe that in 
the word mppam of this passage the radical. > 
is preserved. 


I. In Kal, intransitively, to move, remove, wan- 

_der.. Exod. xx. 18. Jud. ix. 9. Ps. cix. 10. 
Amos iv. 8. Transitively, to move or remove 
another, 2 Sam. xv. 20. In Hiph. to remove, 
cause.to wander; Ps. lix. 12. Asa N. yo a 

. vagabond, a wanderer. Gen. iy. 12, 14. 

11. In Kal, intransitively, to move or be moved 

_ to.and fro, to shake, be agitated, stagger. 1 Sam. 
j. 13, Ps, evii. 27. Isa. vi. 4. vii. Ὁ, xxiv. 20. 
In Hiph. transitively, to move, shake, agitate, 
2 K. xix. 21. Amos ix. 9. Zeph. ii. 15, & al. 

y2y2 occurs not as a verb in this reduplicate 
form, but as a N. mas. plur. psy syn sistrums. 
So Aquila and Symmachus σειστροις (from asia, 
to shake, agitate), and Vulg. sistris. occ. 2 
Sam. vi. 5. The sistrum was an instrument 
of music, heretofore very common among the 
Egyptians. It was of an oval figure, or a di- 
lated semicircle, in the shape of a shoulder- 
belt, with brass wires across, which played in 
holes wherein they were stopped by their flat 
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beads. They played on it by shaking the 
sistrum in cadence, and thereby the brass wires 
make a shrill and loud noise.” Calmet’s Dic- 
tionary from Apuleius. See ‘also Virgil, Ain. 
viii. lin. 696, and note there in the Delphin edit. 
Der. Greek vevw, and Lat. nuo, to nod, whence 
Latin nuto, and Eng. nutation. . 


V3 
To fasten, make fast. 

I. Yo fasten, as a door with a bolt, occ. Jud. 
iii, 23, 24. 2 Sam. xiii. 17, 18. Cant. iv. 12. 
Sips ba @ spring locked up, as Sir John Char- 
din says he has known them to be in divers 
parts of Asia, on account of the scarcity of 
water there ;* and as I have often seen them 
on our dry downs, even in England. Asa N. 
ΡΣ or Siyon a bolt or lock. occ. Neh. iii. 3, 
6, 14, 15. Cant. v. 5. 

Hence perhaps Saxon negl, and Dan. nagle, or 
negl, and Eng. a nail. 

II. Asa N. bys ἃ shoe, or more properly a 
sandal which consisted of a sole fastened to the 
foot by strings tied on the upper part of it. 
Thus the Chaldee Targums generally render 
it by the + compound word 5132p or Ν το, the 
ΣΧ by σανδαλιὸν and ὑποδηρμα; and the Vulg. 
by caliga or caleeamentum, all which words 
primarily denote the kind of shoe or sandal just 
mentioned. Hence we so frequently read of 
loosing the shoe. Asa N. Syom a shoe, or as a 
participle, shoeing, covering the feet. occ. Deut. 
xxxlii. 25. As a verb, to fasten or bind on a 
shoe or sole, to shoe. occ. 2 Chron. xxviii. 15. 
Ezek. xvi. 10. So the LXX render it in 
Chron. ὕπεδησαν, and in Ezek. (according to 
the Alexandrian MS.) ὑὕπεδησα. 

Loosing or plucking off the shoe, or sandal, when 
they entered into God’s more immediate pre- 
sence, asin Exod. iii. 5. Josh. v. 15, seems 
to have been an emblematical act, denoting 
their laying aside, by repentance, the pollutions 
contracted by walking in this evil world. Comp. 
Eccles. y. 1. John xiii. 10. The modern 
Jews in the eastern countries are said to pull 
off their shoes, before they enter their syna- 
gogues ; and to this ceremony of worship, as 
practised by the Jews in his time, Juvenal 
alludes, sat. vi. lin. 158, 


Observant ubi festa mero pede sabbata reges, 
Where kings barefooted festal sabbaths keep. 


The Mahometans always pluck off their shoes, 
and leave them at the door when they enter 
their mosques. And the ancient heathen ob- 
served the same custom as to their temples.§ 
The modern Gentoos, in like manner, “ when 
they enter their temples, or the apartments of 
any great man, pull off their shoes, and leave 
them at the doors. Appearing in your pre- 
sence without shoes is the greatest mark of re- 
spect.”|| So the Abyssinian Christians still 
preserve the ancient rite by never entering a 
church without pulling off their shoes. ; 





* See more in Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 113. 

+ Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon in SANAAAION. 

t See Bynzeus De Calceis Hebreorum, lib. i. cap. 6. 

ξ See Jos. Mede’s Works, fol. p. 347. 

| Annual Register for 1782, Characters, p. 51. note. 

I Mede ut supra; Complete Syst. of Geogr. ν. ii. p. 401 ; 
Millar’s Hist. Propagat. of Christianity, vol. ii, p. 189. 
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The Israelites were. commanded, Exod. xii. 11, 

. to eat the passover with their shoes, or sandals, 
on their feet, in token of haste ; for in general, 
no doubt, they plucked them off when they ate, 
as the easterns still do. See Harmer’s Ob- 
servations, vol. i. p. 451. 

Ps, lx. 10. eviii. 10, Towards or upon Edom 

_ will I'stretch out (LU XX exrevw) my shoe or 
sandal, as to a vile slave, who was to loose, 
carry, and clean it (comp. Mat. iii. 11. Luke 
iii. 16.) ; or rather, cast it, as into an obscure 
corner, such as they threw their dirty. sandals 
into, before they sat down to meat.’ See Mer- 
rick’s Annotations. 

Cant. vii. 1 or 2, How beautiful are thy feet 
with sandals or.slippers, O prince’s daughter ! 
Hence we learn that these were anciently an 
eminent part of female eastern finery. So 
Judith, ch. x. 4, when she proposed to charm 
Holofernes, took her sandals, cavers, upon 
her feet ; and ch. xvi. 9, Her sandals ravished 
his eyes. And Homer, in the brief description 
he gives us of Juno’s dress, when she intended 
to captivate Jupiter, does not, however, omit 
her sandals, Il. xiv. lin. 186, 


Ποσσι δ᾽ ὑπαι λιπώροισιν ἐδησῶτο καλῶ wtdsArdee 


Last her fair feet celestial sandals grace. 4 
Pope. 


And thus, in modern times, Lady M. W. 
Montague, describing her Turkish dress, says, 
(letter xxix. vol. ii. p. 12,) “ My shoes are of 
white kid leather, embroidered with gold,” and 
of the fair Fatima, (letter xxxiii. vol. ii. p. 
. 11,) “ Her slippers white satin, finely embroi- 
dered.” 
III. Chald. In Aph..or Hiph. to bring in, 
introduce. occ. Dan. ii. 25, iv. 3 or 6. vi. 18 
or 19. 


oY) 
Yo be pleasant, sweet, agreeable. Gen. xlix. 15. 
2 Sam. i. 26. Ps. exli. 6, & al. As Ns. oy 
sweetness, pleasantness. Prov. iii. 17. xv. 26. 
Comp. Ps. xe. 17. o-y3 pleasant, agreeable. 2 
Sam. i. 23. Ps. Ixxxi. 3. exxxiii. 1. yoyo 
pleasantness. occ. in plur. Isa. xvii. 10, Asa 
N. mas. plur. psy2n pleasant meats, dainties. 
occ. Ps, exli. 4, 
ΥΩ 
Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but in Chaldee 
signifies to fix, infix. Hence perhaps as a N. 
-piyys a kind of thorn-tree, so called from its 
thorns or prickles fixing deep into the flesh. 
oce. Isa. vii. 19. ly. 13. Comp. τυ". 
Wai 
To agitate, move briskly. 
I. In Kal, transitively, to shake, agitate. Neh. 
v. 13, where LX X exrwacow, and Vulg. ex- 
cutio, to shake out. Isa. xxxiii. 15, where 
LXX axrortuousvs shaking off: Intransitively, 
to shake, shake or rouse oneself. Jud. xvi. 20. 
«Also, transitively, to shake off: Exod. xiv. 27. 
Ps. exxxvi. 15. In Niph. to be shaken. Isa. 
xxxlil. 9. Job xxxvili. 13. Ps. cix. 23. Dr 
Shaw, Travels, p. 187, speaking of the swarms 
of locusts which he saw near Algiers, in 1724 
~and 1725, says, ““ When the wind blew briskly, 
so that these swarms were crowded by others, 





we had a lively idea of that comparisor of the 
Psalmist (Ps. cix. 23,) of being tossed up and 
down as the locust. In Hith. to shake oneself: 
Isa. 11], 2. 

II. Asa N. 4y> agitation, violence, perturbation. 
Ps. Ixxxviii. 16. Job xxxvi. 14. 

111. -Asa N. my» tow, i. 6. flax or hemp re- 
duced by agitation, or by beating and combing 
into a filamentous substance. oce. Jud. xvi. 9. 
Isa. i. 31. 

IV. As Ns. sy» a child, a youth, a young man. 
Gen. xiv. 24, xviii..7. xxii. 5. 1 Sam. i, 22. 
Also, a young woman. Gen. xxiv. 14, 16, 28, 
55, 57. xxxiv. 3, 12. In all which texts the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, the Keri, and several 
of Dr Kennicott’s codiees read py. The 
common printed reading y3 however seems 
right, since it occurs too often to suppose it a 
corruption, and not appearing so grammatical 
as ΓΤ) was probably in some copies changed 
into the latter word. A young one, of cattle. 
Zech. xi. 16. _ Fem. mp2 @ young woman, .a 
girl, Exod. ii. 5. Jud. xix.. 3, 4, al. The 
psp ὈΝ 95 mentioned, 2 K. ii. 23, and ren- 
dered little children, should rather have been 
translated Jittle lads, meaning such aswe re 
come to some use of their reason. Comp. 2 
K. y. 2, 3. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 3. We may with 
Harmer, Observ. vol. iii. p. 193, illustrate 
Prov. ix. 3, by a. passage from Hasselquist, 
Travels, p. 56, who.at Alexandria in Egypt 
saw ten or twelve women going about and in- 
viting people to a banquet by.a particular kind 
of cry or noise hardly. to be described. Also, 
sy youth, state of youth. Job xxxiii, 25. Prov. 
xxix, 21, & al. As a N. mas. plur. omy) 
youth, youthful state, or days of youth (for ov 
days seems to be the word understood, with 
which the plural psy? agrees, as D°71N3 D*3p1, 
&e.) Gen. xlvi. 34. Isa. liv. 6. Jer. ill. 25, & 
al. freq. It is evident that youth.is denomi- 
nated from this root on account of the spright- 
liness and activity of that age. 

V. As a N. oy> a child in understanding or 
abilities, childish in this sense, ignorant, simple. 
See Isa. iii. 4. Eccles. x. 16, 17.- In which 
last passage Solomon alludes to his foolish son - 
Rehoboam, who is said, 2 Chron. xiii. 7, to 
be 325 J 5 childish ( Vulg. rudis ignorant) 
and weah-hearted, when, by. 1 K. xiv. 21, he 
was forty-one years of age. So Jeremiah. ex- 
cusing himself from.the prophetic office says 
—I cannot speak, for I am yi: but it cannot 
be hence safely inferred that he was then a 
child in age; for Solomon modestly calls him- 
self prop ays a little child, 1 Ke iii. 7, though 
it appears by the first verse that he was then 
married. ᾿ 

VI. It is rendered, ¢o roar, as a young lion. 
oce. Jer. li. 38. If this be the true meaning 
of the word 4n this passage, it is thus used by 
an onomatopeeia, or formed from the sound, as. 
roar in English. But the Vulg. explains my> 
here by excutient comas, shall shake their 
manes; so the L.XX version ἐξηγερθησαν they 
were roused, appears likewise to refer it to the 
root Sy. Comp. Jud. xvi. 20; and observe 
from Kolben, Nat. Hist. of the Cape, vol. ii. 
p. 96, that “ when the lion is wroth or pinched 


"3 
with hunger, ‘he erects and * shakes ‘his mane, 
and thwacks his sides yery briskly with his 
tail.” But as p> in Jer. li. 38, is applied to 
lions’ whelps, the sense of roaring or growling, 
rudere, seems preferable. syy> in Zech. ii. 13, 
is by some referred to this root ys in the sense 
of roaring, and translated’ accordingly; . but 
both the form of the word, and the version of 
‘the LX X and Vulg. show that it belongs to 
the root sy which see. 

I 

To reach out, stretch forth. , 

I. In Hiph. to reach, or stretch out, as a tool in 
cutting. occ. Exod. xx. 25. Josh. viii. 31. 
(Comp. Isa. x. 15.)—as a sickle into corn. 
occ. Deut. xxiii. 25 or 26. In these three 
passages of Exod. Deut. and Josh. the LXX 
render it by ἐπιβαλλω to put in or upon. 

II. In Hiph. to reach or stretch out, as the 
hand. Isa. xi. 15. xiii. 2. xix. 16. Zech. ii. 9 
or 13. In this view the L XX render it inter 
al. by ἐσιβαλλω and tTiPsow to lay on. Isa. Xxx. 
28, xiwnp2a OMA HIN to stretch out (the 
hand namely against) nations with a stretching 
out of destruction. As this is the only text 
wherein the > final may seem to be radical, 
and the prophet is here threatening the Assy- 
rians and their confederates, -7»2;7 may either 
be considered as the infinitive of ἢ) according 


to a Chaldee form common in Ezra-and Dan.. 


(see Chaldee Grammar, sect. vi. 8.) or else 
Hit may be taken as the Heb. infin. Hiph. 
and the final -7 prefixed, as emphatic, to the 
following word Ὁ"). See Bp Lowth’s: note, 
and comp. Job xl. 15 or 18, under pax III. 
The Heb. particle for against may be under- 

_ stood, as in Isa. x. 32, under 35 below. The 
Vulg. explains the above Heb. words by ad 
perdendas gentes in nihilum, to destroy the na- 
tions to nothing. As aN. fem. mpisn, in reg. 
n512n @ stretching out, as of the hand. Isa. xix. 
16. xxx. 32. 

III. In Hiph. fo stretch out, as with or in the 
hand, to present, tender. Exod. xxix. 24, & al. 
freq. In Huph. to be thus presented. occ. 
Exod. xxix. 27. Asa N. fem. man a stretch- 
ing forth or presenting. Exod. xxix. 27. Also, 
an offering thus presented. Exod. xxix. 24, 
Num. viii. 11, And Aaron > 37 shall: present 
the Levites -1312n (as) a present or-offering be- 
fore Jehovah ; and this text shows the true 
sense both of the verb and noun, in this appli- 
cation of them. 

IV. In Hiph. to stretch forth, extend, as God 
did showers to his people when passing through 
a country which, according to Dr Shaw, Tra- 
vels, p. 438, “‘ is never, unless sometimes at 
the equinoxes, refreshed with rain.” occ. Psal. 
lxviii. 10, 

τ le a ce a rw. 
—— them fav’rites of thy care, 
And nature’s wearied powers repair.” 
MERRICK, 
But comp. under a7). 

Y. In Kal, to stretch forth, extend, as perfumes 

or scented fumigations over a bed. occ. Proy. 
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vii. 17, ὙΥΣ ΞΘ ΙΒ I have stretched out 
(over) my bed, myrrh, &e. namely; in the cen- 
ser, or fuming-pot. 7 
VI. Asa N. 12 a stretching forth, extension. 
oce.- Ps. xlviii..3, Mount Sion is 91> ms beau- 
tiful in extension, i. e. in the prospect it ex- 
tends to the eye. » Thus Bate. ifs 
VII. Asa N. fem. in reg. nb2, plur. mip an 
extension, or extent of country. occ.’ Josh. xi. 
2. xii, 23. xvii. 11.1 K. iv. bv. 


VIII. As a N. np honey. See: under ns IV. 


mp2 ἕο stretch out repeatedly. occ. Isa. x. 32. 
ΤῸΝ Mea ot yr Ap He’ (the Assyrian) shall 
stretch out his hand repeatedly (against) the 
mountain of the house of Sion. (Comp. Isa. xi. 
15. xix. 16.) So in Hiph. Job: xxxi. 21, 
smp‘sit, the 1 being substituted for the redu- 
plicate »; but observe that thirty of Dr Ken- 
nicott’s codices drop the 1. ' 

75) 

This root is both:in sound and sense nearly re- 
lated to 715". τὰν ᾿ 

I. In Kal, to breathe, blow with a blast of air. 
Isa. liv. 16. Cant. ii. 17. iv. 6. own maw ty 
till the day breathe. So the LXX διαπνευσῃ, 
and Vulg. aspiret. * It is obvious to common 
observation in almost every country, that in 
settled weather there is generally at the time 
of the sun’s approach to the horizon, and a 
little after he is risen, a pretty brisk easterly 
gale, which seems to be the breathing of the 
day here mentioned. Comp.-Gen. iii. 8. But 
see Harmer’s Outlines, ρὲ’ 282.. Asa N. mon 
a puff. oce. Job xi. 20, wb mpm a puff of 
breath. Comp. Jer. v. 13. Also, an instru- 
ment of blowing, a bellows. occ. Jer. vi. 29. 
So LXX gvenrne, and Vulg. sufflatorium. 
In Hiph. to breathe, blow upon. Cant. iv. 16. 
Comp. er mp’. Vis 

II. In , transitively, to or snuff at in 
contempt, or inden... ne pi βιὰ ἡ 
Vulg. exufflavi. Hag. i. 9, where see Bp New- 
come. In Hiph. with. or 5 following. . The 
same. Ps. x..5. (so Symmachus exgucg.) xii. 
6. Mal. i. 13, where LX X ἐξεφυσησα, Vulg. 
exuffastis. As a N. mp a puffing. Isa. xli. 
22. pina ΤΊΞΙΤ ἃ puffing for the choice men or 
soldiers, i. e. in contempt. See Vitringa, and 
comp. 2 Chron. xxix. 8. 

III. In Kal, to pant for breath, breathe short. 
Jer. xv. 9. In Hiph. to cause to pant. Job 
xxxi. 39. Also, intransitively, to puff or pant. 
Mal. i. 13. 

IV. In Kal, to blow, as a stream or blast of 
fire. Ezek. xxii. 20, 91. In Hiph. to smite, as 
with such a blast. Ezek. xxi. 31 or 36. Comp. 
Proy. xxix. 8. Scorners mp ὝΓ ΒΝ. blow up 
(namely the fire of contention in) or inflame a 
city. Asa particle paoul mips Jer. i. 13, Ὁ 
mp2 a pot blowed upon, i. 6. heated by having 
the fire blowed upon it. Comp. Job xli. 12 
or 20. ἃ 

V. Asa N. ΠΡ ashes, which are reduced to 
this form by the agency of the celestial fluid, 
the gross air rushing in, and the light rushing 
“apes in the act of burning. oce. Exod. ix. . 
8, 10. . 





* ——Gaudetque comantes 
Excutiens cervice toros,—VirG, ZEn, xii. 6, 7. 





ee. See Nature Displayed, vol. iii. p. 177, English edit. 
mo, 
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VI... As ἃ. N. mas...plux. ome quick burning 

coals (Eng. marg.) in which, the fire is still 
a blowing up. So one of the Greek versions 
in Monttaucon’s Hexapla evgaxas live coals. 
oce. Ps. xi. 6; where it is joined with fire 

_and brimstone, in allusion to the horrible de- 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrah. | Dr 
Lowth, (De Sacra Poesi Heb. Prelect. xii. 

. 106, edit. Oxon. 8vo.) whom see, explains 
it by balls of fire, bolides (Plin. Nat. Hist. 
ii. 26.) or simply lightnings. Comp. Ps. 
xviii. 13, 14. Also, as a N. mas. plur. with- 
out the + as in many other instances on live 
coals. occ. Prov. xxvi. 21, where Vulg. car- 
bones coals; Isa. xliv. 12, where LXX, 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, av4ga%. 
live coals, so Vulg. prunis. Isa. liv. 16, where 
LXX ανόρακας, and Vulg. prunis. 

VII. Asa N. mon, rendered the apple-, but 
most probably means the citron-tree, and -fruit, 
so called from that remarkable fragrancy which 
they breathe forth. (Comp, Cant. iv. 16.) 
The apple-trees they have in Judea and the * 
neighbouring countries are very bad, and there- 
fore can hardly be the trees intended, Cant. 
ii. 3. Joel.i. 12, & ali The citron-tree, 
(whatever be determined concerning its near 
relations the lemon- and orange-tree) was cer- 
tainly known to the Jews + several genera- 
tions before our Saviour, as appears. by the 
story in Josephus (Ant. lib. xii. cap. 13, ὃ 
5.) of their pelting king Alexander Jannzus 
with citrons, which they carried, he says, ac- 
cording to the law, at the feast of tabernacles. 
Comp. under Ὑττ II. And this tree cor- 
responds with the description given in Scrip- 
ture, of the mn, as. being a very delightful 
and noble tree, Joeli..12. Cant. ii. 3.—extreme- 
ly fragrant, Cant. vii. 8.—its fruit very refresh- 
mg, Cant: ii. 5.—and of a golden colour, Prov. 
xxv. 11. As for Cant. viii. 5, the only remain- 
ing passage where rnpn occurs in the name of a 
tree, it more probably means the citron- than 
the apple-tree, because the former seems to have 
been more common in Judea, as they certainly 
are more pleasant than the latter. But for far- 
ther satisfaction on this subject, I refer the reader 
to Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 396, &c. 

VIII. It appears from Josh. xv. 53, that the 
Canaanites had ἃ ΓΞ or temple to mpn or 
the blower, which “‘ name seems to express 
the complex act of the expansion, driving the 
spirit into the sun’s orb; melting and dissi- 
pating it there ; forcing it out again in atoms 
or hight; reforming the same into spirit; 
making it the instrument to give breath, to 
move and impel the (planetary) orbs and other 
bodies ; and when made a god, to give oracles, 
to inspire or blow into his priests or prophets 
a power of vaticination, to reveal secrets and 
foretell things to come.”— An apple, and pro- 
bably of the citron or orange kind, seems to 
have been the emblem of these celestial agents, 





* So Dr Russell, where he professes to enumerate al/ 
the variety of fruit produced at Aleppo, mentions “ two 
or three sorts of apples, but very bad.” Nat. Hist. of 
Aleppo, p. 21. 

+ Dr Prideaux, Connex. part ii. book vi. places this 
ate ret aa on Alexander Jannzeus in the year before 

thrist 95. 
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particularly of the sun, even from the begin- 
ning. See Gen. iii. Hence the very general 
sacredness of various apples among the hea- 
then... . 566. more :in  Holloway’s Originals, 
vol. i.-p. 76, 77; vol. iiv p.-249, 250; Hut- 
chinson’s. Trinity ofthe Gentiles ; p. 307, & 
seq. ; and. Vitringa, Obsery. Sacr. lib. iv. 
cap. 12, § 15, .p. 1067. ' 

Der. Greek. vw to breathe, whence σνευμα 
breath, and Eng. pneumatic. Also puff, and 
w being prefixed, snuff, sniff. Qu ? 

153 

Occurs not as a verb, so the ideal meaning is 
uncertain, but as a N. Ἴ55 an‘emerald, or some 
kind of precious stone. occ. Exod, xxviii. 18. 
xxxix. 1]. Ezek. xxvii. 16. xxviii, 13. 

OD) 

To fall, in-almost- any manner. It is a very 
general word, and even more extensive in its 
signification than the Eng. verb fo fall, whe- 
ther simple or joined with the several par- 
ticles down, off; upon; &c. The following are 
some of its most remarkable applications. 

1. In Kal, to fall, as lots. In Hiph. to cause 
to fall, cast, as lots: See Josh. xiii. 6. xxiii. 
4, 1 Chron. xxvi. 14, Neh. xi. 1. 

11. To fall, befall, happen. Ruth iii. 18. 

III. Το fall to the ground, fail. Josh. xxi. 45. 
ep 1 K. viii. 56 or 57. Comp. 1 Sam. 
iii. 19. 

IV. To fall upon, as sleep, terror, &c. See 
Gen. ii. 21. Exod. xv. 16. Josh. ii. 9. Job 
iv. 13. xiii. 11. Proy. xix. 15. 

V. To fall down, as a tent, a wall, a house, 
corruere. Jud. vii. 13. Ezek. xiii. 11. Jer. li. 
44, Jud. xvi. 30. In Hiph. to cause to fall, 
to fell, as a tree. 2 K. iii. 19,25. As a N. 
ihe a ruin, heap of buildings fallen down. 
Isa. xvii. 1. xxiil. 13. xxv. 2.—of a tree, 
Ezek. xxxi. 13. 

VI. To fall, as in battle, or by a violent death. 
Jud. viii. 10. xii. 6. xx. 44, 46.2 Sam. i. 4. 
ii. 23. iii. 34, 38. 

VII. To be fallen or lie, as ona bed. Exod. 
xxi. 18. Esth. vii. 8.—as dead. Jud. iii. 25, 
iv. 22. 1 Sam. xxxi. 8. Comp. 1 Sam. v. 4. 
VIII. To lie, lie down. 1 Sam. xix. 24. Comp. 
Ezek. i. 28. iii. 23. Num. xxiv. 4. 

IX. To lie, be disposed, as an army. Jud. vii. 12. 
X. To lie, be situated, dwell, as a people. So 
LXX κασῳκησε, and Targ. xiw. Gen. xxv. 18. 
XI. With n-following, to fall short of, be in- 

erior to, a person. Job xii. 3. xiii. 2. 
II. With ἢ following, to fall off, cease from, 
a thing or action. Jud. iis 19.. 

XIII. To fall or sink, as the countenance in 
chagrin, discontent, or displeasure. Gen. iv. 
5, 6. Comp. Job xxix. 24. Jer. iii. 12. Neh. 
vi. 16.—as:the heart in fear. 1 Sam. xvii. 32. 

XIV. To fall, decay, rot, as a part of the 
body. Num. y. 27. . 

XV. In Hiph. to cause to fall, cast forth, asa 
mother her offspring. Isa. xxvi. 19. 

XVI. To be dejected, cast down, in mind. Neh. 
vi. 16. 

XVII. To,fail, be to no purpose, or to be lost 
in reckoning. Num. vi. 12; where LXX 
aroyos ἐσόνται shall not be reckoned, Vulg. irriti 
fiant be in vain, useless. 


753 

XXIII. In Kal, to fall, be laid, presented or 
even accepted, as a petition or supplication. 
See Jer. xxxvi.. 7. xxxvii. 20. In Hiph. to 
present, as a supplication. Jer. xxxviii. 26. 
xlii. 9. Dan. ix. 18, 20. This application of 
the verb seems to allude to the prostrate pos- 
ture in which petitions. anciently were, and 
still are, presented to the eastern princes. 

XIX. In Kal and Hith. to fall upon, assault, 
Josh. xi. 7. Job i. 15. Gen. xliii. 18. 

XX. To light down, alight, as from a camel or 
chariot. Gen. xxiv. 64. 2 K. ν. 21. 

XXI. To fall off, desert, to an enemy. Jer. 
xxi. 9. xxxvii. 13, 14.—to another kingdom or 
government. 2 Chron. xv. 9. 

XXIL Asa N. 55) an abortion, an abortive 
birth, which falls from the mother dead, im- 
mature, and imperfect. occ. Job iii. 16. Psal. 
lyiii. 9. Eccles. vi. 3. 

XXIII. Asa N. dam refuse, offal,* of corn. 
occ. Amos viii. 6. 

XXIV. As a N. mas. plur. in regim. ‘55m 
flakes, i. e. of flesh, laid over and falling down, 
as it were, upon each other. So Montanus, 
decidentiz. occ. Job xli. 15 or 23. 

XXYV. As a N. fem. in reg. ΓΞ a dead 
carcass (caro casa) fullen to the ground. occ. 
Jud. ΕΝ 8. Sothe LXX σεωμα, from σιπσσω 
to fal. 

Reka As a N. mas. plur. o*>p> and p*5*p>. 
occ. Gen. vi. 4. Num, xiii, 33 or 34. I once 
thought this word might signify apostates, 
persons fallen off from the true worship, faith 
and fear of God, deserters in a spiritual view 
(comp. Sense X XI. above, and Job xxii. 15 
—17.); according to that of Ecclus xvi. 7, 
Tev ἀρχαίων γιγάντων οἱ ἀπέστησαν the old giants 
who fell away; but, no doubt, there were 
spiritual apostates before the time mentioned, 
Gen. vi. 4, (comp. Gen. iv. 26, under -x4p 
Vil.) and Num. xiii. 33, seems to determine 
the meaning of the word to be such as fall 
upon others, assaulters, violent. So Aquila 
renders it in Gen. by eximirrovees, and Sym- 
machus by βίαιοι. 

55p2 To fall entirely or repeatedly. So LXX 
axicouvrat, Vulg. corruent, and Montanus, 
cadet, shall fall. occ. Ezek. xxviii. 23. 

Der. To fall, fell, fail, &c. 

Υ32 

To dissipate, disperse. 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to disperse, disseminate, 
scatter abroad. Gen. xi. 8, 9. Isa. xxx. 30, 
yp2—23n» a scattering or scattered flame of 
devouring fire. In Niph. to be dispersed, dis- 
seminated. Gen. ix. 19. x. 18. xi. 4. Prov. v. 
16, & al. freq. As a N. yop a dispersion, 
dissipation. occ. Zeph. iii. 10, As a N. fem. 
plur. myn dispersions. occ. Jer. xxv. 34. 

11. 70 dissipate the parts of a thing by colli- 
sion, to break in pieces. Ps. ii. 9. Jer. li. 21 
—23, & al. freq. As a participial N. yan a 
breaking in pieces. oce. Ezek. ix. 2. Also, a 
warlike instrument, a mace, club, or the like. 
occ. Jer. li. 20. Comp. Prov. xxv. 18, where 
two of Dr Kennicott’s codices have yp1.- 





* From off and fall.—SkKINNER. 
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III. To loosen, and separate into distinct pieces ; 
applied to timber before fastened together in 
floats. To this purpose the LX X exrwagw, 
and the French translation je les ferai delier. 
oce. 1 K. v. 9. 

yup» Zo dash or break into many pieces. occ. 
Jer. xxiii. 29. ; 

ypyp> To shatter exceedingly, or into very small 
pieces. occ. Job xvi. 12. 

pee. ; 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to bring or draw forth, t 
produce, or bring into action, proferre. See 
Psal. exl. 9. exliv. 13. Prov. viii. 35. Isa.. 
lviii. 10. Jer. x. 4. The Vulg. renders it 
once by effundo to pour out, Isa. lyiii. 10,. 
once by affluo to abound, Prov. iii. 13, and 
several times by haurio to draw out; so Sym- 
machus, Prov. viii. 35, by agvere:. But ob- 
serve that the 5 is never preserved in this 
Hebrew VY. though always in the subsequent 
Chaldee one. 

II. Asa N. px an effusion, efflux, stream, as 
of water, Job vi. 15. Ps. xlii. 2. Cant. v. 12. 
2 Sam. xxii. 16, where Ὁ" ‘px (comp. Ps. 
xviii. 16.) are the effusions or passages of the 
sea from the great abyss. So LXX ἀφέσεις, 
Vulg. effusiones yp*px Isa. viii. 7, seems to 
allude to the numerous artificial outlets or 
channels which were made from the Euphrates. 
On Ps. exxvi. 4, see Mr Merrick’s Annota- 
tion, and Dr Horne’s comment and note. 

III. Chald. to go forth, issue out. Dan. ii. 13, 
14. vii. 10, & al. In Hiph. or Aph. to bring 


forth, bring out. Ezra ν. 14. vi. 5, & al. As 


a N. fem. xnpp> expense, disbursement. Ezra 
vi. 8. 

W5) To breathe, respire. 

I. To respire, take breath, and so be refreshed, 
or reanimated. occ. Exod. xxiii. 12. xxxi. 17. 
2 Sam. xvi. 14. Asa N. wp breath. Job xli. 
12 or 21, (where see Scott’s note, and Bo- 
chart, vol. iii. 782.) Gen. i. 30. 

II. wp sna are mentioned among the orna- 
ments of the women, Isa. iii. 20. The words 
mean, I apprehend, perfume-boxes, vessels or 
boxes to snift or smell at, so the Vulg. rightly, 
olfactoriola simelling-boxes, and Diodati’s Ital- 
ian, i bossoli d’odori. They are still in use 
among the Persian women, to whose “ neck- 
laces—which fall below the bosom—is fastened 
a large box of sweets: some of these boxes are 
as big as one’s hand ; the common ones are of 
gold, the others are covered with jewels: 
they are all bored through, and filled with a 
black paste very light, made of musk and 
amber, but of a very strong smell.” Complete 
System of Geography, vol. ii. p. 175. 

III. AsaN. wos, plur. mw»s, and once, Ezek. 
xiii. 20, o-w52, a breathing frame, the body 
which by breathing is sustained in life. See 
Gen. ix. 4, 5. Lev. xvii. 11, 14. xxiv. 17, 18. 
Deut. xii. 23. From the above passages it 
seems sufficiently evident not only that the 
animal body is called w»>, but that this name 
is in a peculiar manner applied to that won- 
derful fluid the blood (comp. Ps. ecxli. 8. Isa. 
liii. 12.) ; whence we may safely conclude that 
the blood is that by which the animal doth, in 
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‘some sense, breathe; that agreeably to the 
opinion of * many eminent naturalists it re- 
quires a constant refreshment or reanimation 
from the external air ; and that this is one of 
the great ends of respiration. Aristophanes, 
Nub. lin. 711, in like manner calls the blood 
Ψψυχη. Kas σὴν Ψυχὴν ἐκσίινουσιγ “ And the 
drink up my soul or life, i. e. my blood.” And 

Virgil applies the Latin anima to the same 
sense. Aun. ix. lin. 349, Purpuream vomit tlle 
animam, he vomits forth his purple soul or life. 

In Josh. x. 28, 30, 32, 35, 37, the LX X ren- 
der wp> 52 by ray suaveov every breathing thing. 
wpb) is also used for a dead body; an anima 
which has breathed. Lev. xxi. 1, 11. xxii. 4. 
Num. vy. 2. vi. 6. xix. 11, 13. Hag. ii. 13. 

IV. Asa N. ws a living creature, a creature 
or animal that lives by ‘breathing. Gen. i. 20, 

21, 24. ii. 7. ix. 10, 12, 15. Particularly a 
human creature, being, or self, as being the 

principal of animal frames, a person. Gen. xii. 
5. xiv. 21. xvii. 14. xlvi. 15. Lev. ii. 1. xi. 43. 
Deut. xxiv. 7, & al. freq. Used in a collective 
sensé, Ezek. xxvii. 13. 

And hence it is, in condescension to our capa- 
cities, applied to Jehovah, 1 Sam. ii. 35. Isa. 
xlii. 1. Jer. li. 14. Amos vi. 8, Jehovah hath 
sworn \wp22 by his own self, his vitality or 
essential Being.. It is once spoken of fish, 
and that not improperly; since fishes respire 
as really (but those that have gills, in a diffe- 
‘rent manner) as land animals do. Isa. xix. 10. 

“wpa sax pools for fish, vivaria. It is more- 
over, once, in a proverbial expression, applied 
to vegetables, and it is very certain that these 
also do, in some sense, respire,{ Isa. x. 18. 
Also, to idols, Isa. xlvi. 2. 

Vv. And as the animal frame, including the blood, 
is evidently the seat of the affections and ap- 
petites, and is that on the state and condition 

. of which they greatly depend for their exertion 
or energy (see Gen. xliv. 30. Deut. xii. 15, 
20, 21. xiv. 26. Job vi. 7. Ps. lxxxiv. 3. Prov. 
xxi. 10. Comp. Isa. xxxii. 6. lvi. 11.) ; hence 
wp> denotes the affections, desires or appetites. 
See Gen. xxiii. 8. xxxiv. 3. Exod. xv. 9. xxiii. 
9. Deut. iv. 29. vi. 5. xxi. 14. xxiii. 24, 1 
Sam. i. 15, Psal. x. 3. xxiv. 4. xxvii. 12. xxxv. 
25, xli. 3. Prov. xiii. 4. xxiii. 2. xxviii. 25. 
Eccles. vi. 9. Isa. lvi. 11. Jer. xxxiy. 16. 
And w») is in this view ascribed, ἀνθρωποπάθως, 
to God. Isa. i. 14. xlii. 1. Jer. v. 9, 29. xii. 
7. xv. 1. xxxii. 41.—and once figuratively to 
bixw or Hades, Isa. v. 14. Comp. Hab. ii. 5. 
VI. Asa N. ws. hath been supposed to sig- 
nify the spiritual part of man, or what we 
commonly call his soul: I must for myself 
confess, that I can find no passage where it 

hath undoubtedly this meaning. Gen. xxxv. 18. 
1 K. xvii. 21, 22. Ps. xvi. 10, seem fairest 

‘for this signification. But may not wp) in the 
three former passages be most properly ren- 





* See Tho. Bartholin, Anatom. p. 285; the Rev Wil- 
liam Jones’ Euyologts! Disquisitions, p. 153; Dr Craw- 
ford on Animal Heat, &c. p. 354, &c. 2dedit.; and Ency- 
clopedia Britannica in ArRoLocy, No. 89, &c. and in 
Buioop, No. 22, &e. 

+ See the Encyclo 


dia Britannica, in BLoop, No. 19, &e. 
τ See Derham’s 


hysico-Theology, book x. 
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dered breath, and in the last, a breathing or 
animal frame ? 

On this whole root compare Greek and Eng. 
Lexicon in ψυχη. 

MD) See under ὯΣ VII. and np IV. 

RBI 


Y| To shoot, rush, or flee away. oce. Jer. xlviii. 9, 


twice. It seems nearly related to the follow- 
ing ΓΤ, as NOI to Mua, RAN to mMAN, NDN 
to mpm; and perhaps as the prophet is 
threatening Moab, he uses a word of the 
Moabitish dialect. Comp. under x III. and 
ito V. 

ys Ὁ 

This root is nearly related to ay», which see. 

I. In Kal or Niph. to stand, stand up. Gen. 
xviii. 2. xxxvii. 7. Exod. xv. 8. 

II. Asa N. ξὺν a statue, a pillar. occ. Gen. 
xix. 26. 

111. To be settled. Psal. cxix. 89 ; where LX X 
διαμενε,, and Vulg. permanent, abideth. Comp. 
Ps. xxxix. 6; where Eng. translat. at his best 
estate, marg. settled, i. 6. however firmly set- 
tled he may seem. 

IV. Asa N. 5.5 the haft or handle of a sword, 
in which the blade is set. occ. Jud. iii, 22. So 
LXX λαβην, and Vulg. capulus. 

V. Asa N. ay a military station or garrison. 
1 Sam. xiii. 3, 4. 

VI. Asa N. mas. plur. ovay> stationary sol- 
diers, agarrison. See 1 Sam. x- 5. 2 Sam. viii. 
6, 14. 

VII. With 5y following, to be set, stand or 
preside over. Ruth ii. 5, 6. As a participial 
noun 3x3 a president, prefect. 1 K. iv. 7, 19. 
γ. 16 or 30. xxii. 48. 

VIII. Chald. as a noun fem. xnay> fixedness, 
firmness, strength. occ. Dan. ii. 41. 

ee?) 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, > ; 
for though the final 77 itself never. occurs in 
this verb, yet it seems to be supplied by " in 
moun Jer. iv. 7, and by n in τυ) Jer. ii. 
15; and the infinitive Hiph. is formed in 
ni, mixit, Num. xxvi. 9. Ps. Ix. 2. 

In general it signifies to shoot, break, or burst, 
forth or out, emicare, erumpere. 

I. To shoot forth, as a tree doth its flowers or 
flower-buds, to bud, bud forth, germinate. So 
Vulg. germinare. occ. Cant. vi. 10 or 11. vii. 
12. As a noun fem. my, inreg. ny ὦ flower- . 
bud or blossom. oce. Gen. xl. 10. Job xv. 33. 
Isa. xviii. 5. As a N. mas. plur. 55 ν9 
flowers. So LXX ανϑη, and Vulg. flores. 
oce. Cant. ii. 12. 

II. To shoot forth or spring, as ruined cities or 
buildings do with spontaneous vegetables. occ. 
Jer. ii. 15. iv. 7. ix. 10, 12, or 9, 11. xlvi. 19. 
2 K. xix. 25. Isa. xxxvii. 26. So the learned 
Leigh in his Critica Sacra, “ Germinavit, pul- 
lulavit, herbas et gramina produxit. Jer. iv. 

7.” Comp. Isa. xxvii. 10, 11. xxxii. 18, 
xxxiy. 13. Hos. ix. 6. x. 8. 1. Mace. iv. 38. 

111. As Ns. fem. ΣΧ), my, and in reg. ny, 
the plumage or feathers of birds, which shoot out 
of their bodies as vegetables from the earth, or 
blossoms from trees. occ. Ezek. xvii. 3, 7. 
Job xxxix. 13, Ley. i. 16. 


TIS 


IV. Asa N. y».the hawk, from his rapid flight 

or shooting away in flying.* oce. Lev. xi. 16. 
Deut. xiv. 15. Job xxxix. 26 ; which last pas- 
sage seems to refer to the migration of the 
hawk towards the south ; for most of the genus 
of hawks are birds of passage. See Bochart, 
vol. iii. 269, 270; and. Pluche’s Histoire du 
Ciel, tom. i. p. 47, pc. 

Hence Latin nisus a hawk. 

V. To shoot, rush, or flee away. occ.. Lam. iv. 
15; where LXX render yy by ἀνηφθησαᾶν 
were inflamed, with anger namely, and the 
Vulg. by jurgati sunt chided, quarrelled, agree- 
ably to the next sense; but our English trans- 
lation, fled away, seems right. 

VI.. In Kal, and Hiph. to break out into 
strife or contention, to strive, contend. See 
Exod. ii. 13. xxi. 22, Num. xxvi. 9. As aN. 
stu strife, contention, contest. Prov. xiii. 10. 
xvii. 19, & al. 

yx. Zo shoot out or emit sparks, to sparkle, 
emicare, scintillare. It occurs not as a Υ. 
but as a participle mas. plur. benoni in Kal, 
ΝΣ sparkling, occ. Ezek. i. 7; where how- 
ever both the Uxx and Vulg. render it as a 
N. the former by σαίινδηρες, the latter by scin- 
tille, sparks. sa N. γυνὴ a spark, so the 
Vulg. scintilla, but LXX in plur. σαινθηρες. 
oce. Isa. i. 31. 


TTS) 


In general denotes superiority, being above, over 
or beyond. 

1. In Kal, absolutely, to be over, preside.: occ. 
I Chron. xv. 21. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 12. With 
by following, to be or preside over, as work. 
oce. 1 Chron. xxiii. 4. Ezra iiis 8, 9.- -So in 
Chaldee as a participle Ith. ΤΣ set over. 
oce. Dan. vi. 3; where Theodotion ὕπερ over, 
and Vulg. superabat was over, presided. As 
a participial N, mas. plur. osmy2n persons who 
preside over other workmen, Eng. translat. 
overseers. occ. 2 Chron. ii: 1, 17, or 2, 18. 
xxxiy.. 13; in the first of which passages the 
LXX render it ἐσίσταται, and Vulg. prepo- 
sitos, presidents, prefects. εἶ 

II. Asa N. mys superiority, excellency, strength, 
mastery, victory. Lam. iii. 18, And 1 said 
‘riy> ΣΝ my superiority, excellency is perished. 
Isa. lxiii. 6, And I will bring down ormys their 
superiority (Eng. translat. strength, Vulg. 
virtutem) to the ground; but ver. 3, on™ 
and their strength, i. e. their blood, which sup- 
ported their strength, was sprinkled upon. my 
garments. LXX in both texts ain« blood, 
so in ver. 3. Syr. n+, and Vulg. sangui- 
nem. Prov. xxi. 28, A false witness shall perish, 
_but aman who heard shall speak pyr to vic- 
tory, convincingly ; “so as to convince, and 
carry his point.” Bate; where the Vulg. lo- 
quetur victoriam, shall speak victory, French 
transl. parlera avec gain de cause, shall speak 
so as to gain the cause. Comp. Job xxiii. 7. 
Hab. i. 4, Judgment does not go forth τιν} to 





* See the passages cited from Homer and Virgil under 
‘12° V. to which add that Homer, IL xv. lin. 238, calls 
the hawk ὠχίστος πεέτεηνυν the swiftest of birds. 
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victory, i. e. with superiority or success. In 1 
Sam. xv. 29, Sxiw* mys the excellency or 
strength of Israel, i. e. the giver of superiority, 
excellency, victory, or strength to Israel, is 
used asa title of Jehovah; where the Vulg. 
triumphator in Israel, the triumpher in Israel. 
Comp. 1 Chron. xv. 21. ν 
111. As a. participial N. myo, it occurs in 
the titles of above fifty of the Psalms, and has 
been by many supposed to signify a chief mu- 
sician, a chief singer or precentor ; as tor in- 
stance, in the title of Psal. iv. mis223 ΤΙΝ 212) 
has been explained, to the chief’ musician:to_be 
sung to stringed instruments. But: as Mr 
Fenwick: has observed, “it seems to be no 
small prejudice to this- opinion, that neither 
the Chaldee paraphrase, the LX X, nor any 
other of the ancient versions appear to have 
any knowledge of this chief musician.. They 
all render: it in a very different way ;”) the 
LXX εἰς eo σελος, so Vulg. in finem, to the 
end, the Chaldee paraphrast, xmaw for triumph, 
or rather, perhaps, for the triumpher, Aquila 
often by rw vixoraw. To the victor, or giver of 
victory; so Jerome, victori. And:though we 
might suppose king David to direct his: Psalms 
to the chief musician in the temple-service, yet 
can the same supposition be made with regard 
to the prophet Habakkuk ? Would he direet 
his prayer, ch.iii. 10 the chief musician on my 
stringed instruments, as in our translation, ver. 
19? In truth nyo, like my. 1 Sam. xv. 29, 
seems to bea title of Jehovah in Christ, of 
Him who not only in his own person overcame 
all temptations and sufferings, and even death 
itself, but also giveth his followers the victory, 
yea maketh them more than conquerers (see 
Rev. iii. 21.. Rom. viii. 37. .1 Cor. xv. 57.):; 
and who, according to the LX X and Vulg. 
version, is the rsass end or scope of the law 
for righteousness to every one that believeth, 
as Rom. x. 4. And this interpretation of 
mx is both confirmed by, and will illustrate 
Habak. iii. 19, The Lord Jehovah. (is) my 
strength, and he will make my feet like hind’s 
(feet), sMi2°292 TY, and the giver of victory 
(celebrated) on my stringed instruments will 
make me to tread on my high places ;, or rather, 
the giver of victory will cause me to tread on 
my high places, with psalms sung to . stringed 
instruments. In this view the Vulg. et super 
excelsa mea deducit me victor in psalmis ca- 
nentem. But observe that, according to either 
of these interpretations, the 5 before my2n is 
considered as redundant or expletive. Comp. 
under 5 22. 
IV. Both as a N. and a particle mny>.denotes 
beyond, onward, enduring, continuing, perse- 
verings See Jer. viii. 5. xv. 18, 88}. xiii. 2. 
xvi. 11. Amos i. 11. Ph: 
With the particle 5 prefixed, τη onward, 
still, continually. See 2 Sam. ii. 26. Job iv. 
20. xiv. 20. ΤΙΝ 9 ταν 5 literally, to continuance 
of continuances, i. e. for a long continuance, 
εἰς χρόνον πολὺν for a long lime, say the LX X. 
occ. Isa, xxxiv. 10. - 
With sy preceding nya ty yet farther, Job 


Xxxiv. 36. 
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bx) 
To take away, eripere, whether in a good or 
bad sense. 
I. To take, pluck away, eruere, eripere. 8366 
Ps. exix. 43. Soin Hiph. Hos. ii. 9 or 11; 
where LXX αφελουμα, I will take away. As 
a participle Huph. Amos iv. 11. Zech. iii. 2; 
in the former of which texts Vulg. raptus 
snatched, in the latter erutus. plucked. out, so 
LXX in both εξεσπασμενος. In Niph. in- 
transitively, to take oneself away, get away, 
escape. Deut. xxiii. 15, Prov. vi. 3, 5.. Isa. 
xx. 6. In Hiph. the same..2 Sam. xx..6, 
where 1 from seems to be understood before 
Woy. 
II. In Kal, transitively, to deliver. Ezek. xiv. 
14. In Hiph. the same. Gen. xxxii. 1]. 
xxxvii, 22, & al. freq. In Niph. to be deliver- 
ed. Jer. vii. 10, 
ΠῚ. In Kal, to take from, plunder, spoil, applied 
to the persons spoiled. Exod. iii. 22. xii. 36. 
In Hiph. to take away, strip off; spoken of 
things. Gen. xxxi. 16. 2 Chron. xx. 25. In 
Hith. to spoil or strip oneself. Exod. xxxiii. 6. 
VWI 
I. To keep, guard, preserve, reserve. See Ps. 
xxxiv. 14. xiv. 2. Prov. xiii. 3, xvi. 17. xxvii. 
18. Job vii. 20. (comp. Deut. xxxii.. 10.) 
Prov. vii.. 10, 35 mox> guarded or reserved 
of heart, i. e. without any real; however full 
of pretended, affection. 
II. To keep, guard, as the besieged do.a forti- 
fication. Nah. ii. 1 or 2. Also, to guard, 
_watch, as _the besiegers do a city. Isa. i. 8; 
where LX X σολιορκουμενη, besieged. Ezek. vi. 
12; where LXX περιεχόμενος surrounded, and 
Vulg. obsessus. besieged. -As a participial 
N. i plur. o4y3 watchers, besiegers. Jer. 
iv. 16. 4 
III. Asa N. νὴ @ plant, sucker, or young tree, 
springing from the root, and reserved or pre- 
served when the tree is cut down. occ. Isa. 


xl. 1. xiv. 19, Ix. 21. Comp. Isa. xlix. 6;_ 


where “x3 or, according to the Keri, and 
more than twenty of Dr Kennicott’s codices, 
“ἽΝ corresponds with syaw branches, i. 6. 
tribes. See Bp. Lowth. 

IV. As a N. mas. plur. o> enclosures, 
places reserved, fenced or enclosed for burying 
ground, probably not unlike those which Dr 
Shaw, ‘Travels, p. 219, informs us they have 
in Barbary and the Fast to this day. oce. Isa. 
Ixv. 4; where the LX X explain the Hebrew 
ys msgs by καὶ ἐν σοῖς σπηλαίοις HOOT OE 
διώ ενυσνία; and lie in the (sepulchral) caves for 
the sake of dreams ; and to such places, whether 
caves or burying grounds, it probably was that 
the idolaters had recourse for those visions 
real or pretended with the grave, which are 
mentioned, Isa. xxviii. 15, 18. Lucan, Phar- 
sal. lib. vi. lin. 510, &c. describes the Thes- 

« salian sorceress Erichtho in like manner: 


Illi namque nefas urbis submittere tecto 
Aut laribus ferale caput ; desertaque busta 
Incolit, et tumulos expulsis obtinet umbris, 
Grata deis Erebi ; cotus audire silentum, 
Nosse domos Stygias, arcanaque Ditis operti 
Non superi, non vita vetat. 


From towns and hospitable roofs she flies, 
And every dwelling of mankind defies ; 





- 


Through με θησοπ οᾷ deserts lonely roains, 
Drives out the dead, and dwells within their tombs. 
Grateful to hell, the living hag descends, 
And sits in black assemblies of the fiends, 
Spite of all laws which Heaven or Nature know, 
e rule of gods above, or men below. 
: Baker in Medulla. 


Np See under πρὸ V. 
35 
To make hollow, form cavities, bore, pierce, or 
the like, 
I. To pierce, penetrate, mae 2 K.- xii. 9. 
xviii. 21. Hab. iii. 14. Hag. i. 6. Job xl. 19 
or 24, Let any one take him in his sight, i. e. 
with open force, and ap» bore his nose. with 
snares or cords. See margin of Eng. translat. 
Schultens and Scott; and comp. under nn IIT. 
II, As a N. mas. plur. in reg. sap pipes, fis- 
τὰ instruments. of music. occ. Ezek. xxviii. 


III. Asa N..fem. in reg. napm a hole or cavi- 
ty. oce. Isa, li. 1. 

IV. As ἃ Ν. fem. napy akind of hammer, the 
head of which was on one side sharp, to pierce, 
cut, or hew ; on the other blunt; to beat iron, 
brass, &c. occ. Jud. iv. 21. 1 Ki. vi. 7. Isa. 
xliv. 12. Jer. x. 4. As the name of an instru- 
ment the Vulg. always renders it by malleus 
a hammer ; the L.X X likewise in three of the 
passages just cited by σῴυρα ; but in Isa. xliv. 
12, both the LX X and Symmachus translate 
it by vegerew a piercer or graver, so Montanus, 
Jud. iy. 21, by terebellum ; though in both 
these last cited passages a hammer seems to 
be the true signification of the word. 

V. AsaN. fem. m3p2 a female from her sex. 
Gen. i. 27. vi. 19, & al. freq. Comp. Isa. li. 1. 

VI. Asa N. mas. a wine-fat or. -vat, a lake, 
which received the must from the no or. wine- 
press, from which the ΝΞ" are distinguished, 
Joel iii. 18, or iv. 13. freq. oce. apis the 
same as what the Greeks call ὑσοληνίον. by 
which the LXX render it, Isa. xiy. 10, 
Joel iii. 18. Hag. ii.. 16. Zech. xiv.10, and 
which is also the word used by..St- Mark, ch. 
xii. 1. Comp. Isa. v. 2, and see Vitringa and 
Bp Lowth there. But.observe that in Job 
xxiv. 1], ΞΡ" is used for the hollow vessels 
in which the ancient Arabs trod their grapes. 
Job xxiv- 1]. Isa, y. 2, & al. freq. .... 

VII. Asa N. ap a cab, a measure of capacity ; 
said to contain about the sixth of a seah, or 
three pints and one.third English. occ. 2 Ki. 
xi. 25. Josephus, Ant. lib. ix. cap. 4, ὃ 4, 
explains the fourth part of the ap by ξεσσην 
or the Roman sevxtarius, which was. somewhat 
more than the English pint, and consequently 
the ay itself must, according to this computa- 
tion, be above four. English pints ; but proba- 
bly Josephus had no design to be exact. 

VIII. Asa N. fem. map occ. Num, xxv. 8 ; 
where the circumstances of the narration show 
it to mean the inner part or room of the tent ; 
so the bed-chamber 15 called by the Arabs .5x 
nap, whence the Spanish alcoba, and French 
and Eng. alcove, a recess of a chamber, where 
the bed is placed. See Le Clerc’s Note on 
Num. xxy. 8. 

IX. Asa N. fem. ap and in reg. nap the 
belly of a woman. So Targ. xmym and Ap yD 
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her belly. occ. Num. xxv. 8. Also, the paunch 
or maw of a beast. occ. Deut. xviii. 3. So the 
LX X evvergov, and Vulg. ventriculum. 

X. 70 pierce, wound, in.a metaphorical sense, 
as with the tongue, to blaspheme, curse. Lev. 
xxiv. 11, 16. Comp. root pap. 

XI. Because the ancients used'to impress some 
* mark or stigma on what was their own, for a 
token of distinction and claim of possession, as 
is still customary with us in land-marks, and 
sometimes in marking of animals, &c. hence 
asa V. ap) to mark, distinguish, define. Gen. 
xxx. 28; where the LXX διασσειλον distin- 
guish, Symmachus ogicov define; and to the 
-same sense the Chaldee Targum w5. Comp. 
Isa. lxii. 2, Ἴ)3 0" shall define it, “which the 
mouth of Jehovah shall fix upon thee.” Bp 

- Lowth. The verb has no other relation to 
naming than as names are marks of distinction : 
hence when joined with ΤΟ Σ᾽ names, as Num. 
i. 17. comp. ver. 5. 1 Chron. xii. 31: xvi. 41. 
2 Chron. xxviii. 15, where Eng. translat. ez. 
pressed by name, & al. it might most strictly 
and properly be rendered, to distinguish, or be 
distinguished, by names. As a participle mas. 
plur. in reg. sap> defined, denominated. occ. 
Amos vi. 1. 

ἽΡ. 

ecurs not as ἃ V. in Heb. but the idea is 
evident, to mark with spots, to spot. Hence, 

I. As a participial N. Ὑρ5 spotted, marked with 
spots, speckled, spoken of cattle. Gen. xxx. 


11. Asa N. mas. plur. o-tp3 mouldy spots or 
specks, spoken of bread. occ. Josh. ix, 5, 12, 
And behold now it (the bread) is dry o»tp2 mM 
and there are specks, namely upon it, or it is 
spots, i. e. full of spots or specks, of mould 
namely. 

III. Asa N. mas. plur. ostp> cakes,+ pinked 
or marked with small holes, as still usual 
among us, say some ; but rather, I think, with 
Harmer, Observations, vol. i. p. 244, &c. 
cakes or biseuits strowed, and so spotted, with 
seeds, as of sesamum, Roman coriander, &c. 
such as he proves are usual in the east to this 
day. oce. 1 K. xiv. 3. 
IV. Asa N. fem. plur. nytp3 studs or spots 
of silver. So LXX criyparwy; Vulg. ver- 
miculatas inlaid. occ. Cant. i. 11. See Har- 
mer’s Outlines, p. 207. 

V. Asa Ν. p> a shepherd or herdsman, one 
who taketh care of sheep or cattle ; so Aquila 
σποιμονιοσροῷος a feeder of flocks, Symmachus 
σρεῷον βοσκηματα feeding cattle, and ποιμὴν a 
shepherd ; named in Heb. tp>, I apprehend 

- with Mercer, Drusius, Leigh, &c. from his 
marking or branding his own cattle to distin- 
guish them from those of others. occ. 2 Κὶ. iii. 
4. Amosi. 1. ; 


Wit | 

ith a fixed 5, and a radical but mutable or 
omissible - final. 

To clear, clear away. 





dig See bps oi on Rev. vii. 3. ity 
τ ‘enues placentule punctis respersee guemadmodum 
hodie fieri videmus in belariis nostris.” - 
Leicu’s Critica Sacra. 


1. To be clear, or cleared away, as a city of its 
inhabitants. occ. Isa. iii. 26 ; where the Vulg. 
desolata, desolate, Eng. marg. emptied. Comp. 2 
K. xxi. 13. Also, to be cleared away, utterly 
destroyed, as by the curse of God. occ. Zech. 
v. 3, twice ; see ver. 4, and Comp. Jer. xxx. 
11, and Mr Lowth’s and Dr Blayney’s note 
there. ; 

II. Asa N. fem. plur. nvyp2n, in reg. ὙΠ 
the broad shallow bowls or dishes, pateree (which 
from pateo to open wide), whence the libations 
of wine were cleared or emptied at the sacri- 
fices. occ. Exod. xxy. 239. xxxvii. 16. Num. 
iv. 7. Jer. lii. 19. 

III. In Kal, to clear away, cleanse, as blood. 
Joel iii. 21. As a N. pp2 cleanness, as of the 
teeth in hunger. Amos iv. 6. 

IV. In Kal, transitively, to clear from guilt, 
obligation, or punishment. Exod. xx. 7. 1 Καὶ. 
ii. 9. Job ix. 28. x. 14. In Niph. fo be thus 
cleared. Gen. xxiv. 8, 41. Num. v. 19. Asa 
participial N. »p3 clear, pure, innocent, free. Gen. 
xxiv. 41. Ex. xxi. 28. Deut. xxiv. 5. Itisparticu- 
larly applied to blood shed undeservedly. Deut. 
xix. 10, 13, & al. freq. As a N. yp> clean- 
ness, freedom from guilt, innocence. occ. Gen. 
xxv. Ps, xxvi. 6. lxxiii. 13. 80 "05 (accord- 
ing to the common printed editions) occ. Hog 
viii. 5; but observe that twenty-six of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices, and among them the 
Complutensian edition, read ;p>. ” 

V. Chald. As a N. xp clean, pure, spoken of 
wool. occ. Dan. vii. 9. Asa N. xp innocent, 
spoken of blood. oce. Joel iii. 24, or iv. 19. 
Jon. i, 14. Inthe former passage (where the 
phrase is similar to those in Deut. xix. 10. 2 
K. xxi. 16. xxiv. 4, & al.) we may well sup- 
pose that the prophet threatening Edom 
uses a dialectical word, (comp. ver. 26.) and 
that in the latter the foreign sailors do so like- 
wise. In Joel, however, nine of Dr Kenni- 
cott’s codices, and in Jon. more than thirty, 
read "05. 

pp. See under pp. 

Op 
In Kal, to avenge. 1 Sam. xxiv. 13. 2 Ki, ix. 
7. In Niph. to be avenged, take vengeance. 1 
Sam. xviii. 25. Jer. xlvi. 10, & al. “Also, to 
have vengeance taken on oneself, to be avenged, 
punished. Gen. iv. 15. Exod. xxi. 20, 21, & 
al. To be avenged, have vengeance taken on 
one’s account. Gen. iv. 24. Comp. Exod. xxi. 
21. In Hith. to avenge oneself. Psal. viii. 3. 
Jer. ν. 9, 29, & al. opsnm the self-tormentor, 
Satan. 

*‘ Myself am Hell.’? Mixron. 


oce. Ps. viii. 3. As Ns. ops and fem. mnp> 
revenge, the act of revenging, vengeance. Deut. 
xxxii. 35, 41. Ps. cxlix. 7, & al. freq. 

Ypi See under yp 

p>) 

To go round, surround, encompass. 

I. In Kal, applied to time, to go round, come 
about, in the sense of continually returning 
periods. oce. Isa. xxix. 1, Add year to year, 
yapa* oan let the feasts go, or come, round. 
In like manner the_ Vulg. solennitates evolute 
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_ sunt, the solemn feasts are rolled (passed) by. 
In Hiph. the same. oce. Job i. 5, And ‘it 
came. to pass TNwiit 3° ἼΒΝΟΙΤ sD when the days 
of the feasting were going about. LX X cvvere- 
λεσθησαν were ended, Vulg. in orbem transis- 
sent had passed round. Montanus, circuierunt 

-were gone about. As aN. fem. mpypn revolu- 

-tion, of time, 1 Sam. i. 20, ot Mwpn revo- 
tions of days. Exod. xxxiy. 22, mown naypn 
revolution or end of the year; called, Exod. 
xxiii. 16, mawit nxx the going out of the year. 
(Comp. under πὶ II) So Homer, Ii. ii. 
lin. 295, mentions 


—— ΠΕΡΙΤΡΟΠΕΩΝ ενιαυτος : 
—— The revolving year: 
and Odyss. xi. lin. 294, 


ΑΨ TIEPITEAAOMENOY érios —— 
The year again revolving. 





I. In Kal, to surround, encompass. occ. Job 
xix. 25, 26, Ihknow my Redeemer liveth, and 
hereafter he shall stand upon the dust, or shall 
arise over the dust, i. e. shall come to raise and 
judge the dead, (comp. Gen. iii. 19. Ps. 
xxx. 10.) and hereafter “ΥΩ my shin shall 
thoroughly surround, or encompass this, nxt 
fem. pointing to his w52 or body (comp. Job 
xii. 28.* John ii..19, 21. Ezek. xxxvii. 6, 
8.); and from or out of my flesh shall I see 
God (the Propitiator). Comp. next verse and 
Psal. xvii. 15. 1 John iii. 2. Rey. i. 7. And 
observe that yy may here be either plur. or 
sing. my skins or my skin; if the former, 
there is no difficulty in its construction with 
ἼΞΡ5 plur. ; if the latter, it must be considered 
as used in a distributive sense; and in either 
view it will import Job’s survey, as it were, 
of the several parts of his miserably excoriated 
frame. .So that on the whole the Vulgate has 
given the true explanation, though nota literal 
version of this glorious text: “Et rursum 
circumdabor pelle med, et in carne mea videbo 
Deum meum. And I shall be again encom- 
passed with my skin, and in my flesh shall I 
see my God.” As a N. fem. 5p» a girding, 
encompassing. occ. Isa, iii. 24. To this pur- 
pose the LXX σχοινίῳ gwen thou shalt be gird- 

"ed with a rope, and Vulg. funiculus a rope. 
ITI. In Hiph. of local motion or position, to 
encompass, surround, go round, Josh. vi. 3, 11. 
1 K. vii. 24. 2 K. xi. 8. Job xix. 6. Ps. xxii. 
17, & al. As a N. »p> a compass, circuit. Isa. 
x. 34, The compass of his thick wood—shall 
Jall by iron. Also, a going over, a going round 
about, in order to glean, or gather some fruit 
remaining after harvest, a gleaning. occ. Isa. 
xvii. 6. xxiv. 13. Comp. Deut. xxiv. 20. As 
a N. fem. in reg. npn revolution, circuit. Ps. 
xix. 7. 

IV. In Hith. to go round, cut round. oce. Lev. 
xix. 27; where Aquila, ov περικυκλωσεις thou 
shalt not round; Symmachus, ov περιξυρησεσε 
xuxaw, ye shall not shave round in a circular 
manner; Vulg. neque in rotundum attondebi- 





* Where see Scott’s Note, and Merrick’s Annot. on 
= oo A 7; and Alberti, Observat. Philol. on John ii. 
. p. 209. 
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tis, neither shall ye cut round. Comp. under 
rp 1. 

V. Asa N. mas. plur. o> or DDI apes, or 
rather monkeys, so called from their antic ges- 
tures and frequent circumgyrations. Bochart 
seems to hint it was rather a foreign, that is, 
an Ethiopic, than a Hebrew name ; and says, 
that it denotes a particular kind of ape, name- 
ly, such as were brought from the country of 
the Troglodytes on the Ethiopian coast. 
However this be, it should seem, that from 
this name opp, sing. ὮΡ is derived the Greek 
κησος OY xnos, and Roman cephus, a monkey ; 
which animal, we are expressly informed both 
by Pliny and Solinus, was brought from 
Ethiopia. See Bochart, vol. ii. 992, 993; 
and Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacr. in 1 K. x. 1|. 
And the same oriental name appears in the 
monkeys called KHINEN in the Prenestine 
Pavement, (see Shaw’s Travels, p. 4.34.) and 
in the French cep or ceb. oce. 1 K. x. 22, 2 
Chron. ix. 21. 

ps 

To bore, dig, or cut out. 

I. To bore or scoop out, as eyes. occ. Num. xvi. 
14, Jud. xvi. 21. 1 Sam. xi. 2. Prov. xxx. 17. 
II. In Niph. to be digged or cut out. Spoken 
figuratively of offspring. occ. Isa. li. 1. Comp. 

under 7145 I. 

III. In Niph. to be bored, perforated, eaten into 
holes, as the body with sores. occ. Job xxx. 17, 
By night my substance syn sp: is bored or 
corroded from off me. Michaelis, Recueil de 
Questions, p. 71, observes that in the elephan- 
tiasis,* Job’s distemper, “ Avec le tempsil se 
forme en differens endroits du corps des tu- 
meurs, et ces tumeurs dégénérent enfin en 
plaies incurables, qui percent Y'une aprés l’autre.” 
In process of time tumours are formed in diffe- 
rent parts of the body, and these tumours de- 
generate at length into incurable sores, which 
penetrate one after another. 

IV. Asa N. fem. inreg. naps plur. nwp> a 
hole, or hollow cavity. occ. Exod. xxxiii, 22. 
Isa. ii. 21. 

V. Asa N. spn ἃ spring or fountain. See 
under 4p I. 

wpa 

It hath the same meaning as wp. Comp. sx». 

I. In Kal, to lay snares. occ. Ps. xxxviii. 13, 
Also, to ensnare, catch in a snare. occ. Psal. 
αἶχ, 11. In Niph. to be ensnared. oce. Deut. 
xii. 30. In ΗΠ. to make oneself a snare. 
occ. 1 Sam. xxviii. 9; where LX X wraydeves 
thou layest a snare. 

II. Chald. to dash, clash together or one aguinst 

‘another, as the knees in terror; so LX X συνε- 
xoorouvro, and Vulg. collidebantur. It seems 
to be formed from the Heb. pws to clash, by 








* It is too commonaspectacle to see even among Eure. 
peans (at Rio de Janeiro), as well as native whites and 
negroes, that dreadful disease, the elephantiasis, which, 
destroying the sound texture of the integuments of the 
human frame, swells, distorts, and discolours wherever. 
it attacks, enlar ing the patient’s misshapen limbs to the - 
bulk of those of the huge animal, the resemblance to whom, 
in that particular, occasioned the appellation this horrid 
disorder has rezeived. Sir George Staunton’s Embassy 


to China, vo. . p. 158. 


δ 


transposing w and p, or from the sound. oce. 

Dan. v. 6. a 

73 nets "» 

The radical idea of this word seems to be, fo 
split, separate, or divide particles of matter 
which before cohered. ἵ 7: 

I. Asa Y. with jod inserted, >» to plough,* 
divide ground by the plough. occ. Jer. iv. 3. 
Hosea x. 12, 4») p35 19") Plough to your selves 
a ploughing. So Montanus in Hosea, arate 
vobis arationem. As a N. ‘2 @ ploughing. 
oce. Prov. xiii» 23. Jer. iv. 8... Hos. x. 12. 
Comp. Proy. xxi. 4, where five of Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s codices read “55. 

11. It -is applied to the action of light or fire 
splitting or. dividing the masses of gross air, 
according to that of Job xxxvii. 11; Also the 
pure ether m0" wearieth, dissolveth, the den- 
sity or gross air. It occurs not, however, asa 
verb in this sense, butas a N. 5, plur. ΤΣ) 
and ΓΙ) somewhat capable.of giving light, or, 
which is the same thing, of dividing. the masses 
of gross air, a lamp. Exod. xxvii. 20. xxx. 7. 

ey. xxiv. 4, & al. freq. The houses of 
Egypt, according to Maillet, are never without 
lights in the night-time. If such was the an- 
clent custom not only of Egypt, but of the 
neighbouring countries of Judea and Arabia, 
it will strongly illustrate the application of ἡ» 
in 2 Sam.-xxi. 17.+ Job xviii. 6. xxi. 17. Ps. 
xviii. 29. exxxii. 17. Jer. xxv. 10, & al. See 
more in Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 200; 
yol. i. p. 133. . But in Job xxix. 3, I think, 
with Mr Scott, that there “is probably an al- 
lusion to the lamps which hung from the ceil- 
ing in the banqueting-rooms of the wealthy 
Arabs,” not unlike what Virgil mentions in 
the palace of Dido, Ain. i. lin. 730, 


——dependent lychni laquearibus aureis 
Incensi. 


On Proy. xxi. 4, see under xum 11. and ob- 
serve that the LX X there render > by aaur- 
ene, and Vulg. by lucerna, a lamp. 

Proy. xxxi. 18, Her lamp goeth not out by night, 
may be well illustrated by the following pas- 
sage of Virgil, which indeed bears so great a 
resemblance to Prov. xxxi. 18, 19, 15, that it 
might almost pass for a poetical imitation of 
those verses. Amn. viii. lin. 407, &c. 

—Prima quies medio jam noctis abactze 

Curriculo expulerat somnum; cum femina primum 

Cui tolerare colo vitam, tenuique Minerva, 

Impositum cinerem et sopitos suscitat ignes ; 
Noctem addens operi, famulasque ad lumina longo 
Exercet penso——. 


. Night now was sliding in her middle course: 
The first repose was finish’d: when the dame, 
Who by her esa fd slender art subsists, 
Wakes the spread embers and the sleeping fire, 
Night adding to her work: and calls her maids 
To their long tasks, by lighted tapers urged. 
TRAPP. 
And to give a modern instance of a similar 


kind, Monsieur de Guys, in his Sentimental 





* So the Saxon word plog, and English plough, seem 
derivatives from the Heb. 195 to divide, or ΤῊ to cleave, 
cut in pieces. See DER. under mp. 

+ So Virgil, En. ii. lin. 281, 

O lux Dardanie! Spes o fidissima Teucrum! 


O Ilium’s light, the Trojan’s surest hope! 
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» Journey through Greece, ‘ose. in Critical 


Rev. for June 1772, p. 459,) says, ““ Embroi- 
dery is the constant employment of the Greek 
women. Those who follow it for aJiving are 
employed in it from morning to night, as are 
also their daughters and slaves. This is a pic- 
ture of the industrious wife painted after na- 
ture by Virgil, in the eighth book of his 
JMneid. I have a living portrait of the same 
kind constantly before my eyes. The lamp of 
a pretty neighbour of mine, who follows that 
trade, is always lighted before day; and her 
young assistants are all at work betimes in the 
morning.” 

Asa N. ‘9 a lamp actually giving light. It is 
used only in a figurative sense. occ. 2 Sam. 
xxii. 29. 1 K. xi. 36. xv. 4. 2K. viii. 19. 2 
Chron. xxi. 7. Num. xxi. 30, tax p21 dnd 
their lamp is destroyed, i. e, they are become 
utterly desolate, as Jer. xxv. 10. As a N. fem. 
ΥΤ 2 Or P37 an instrument for holding lamps 
to give light, a candlestick or chandelier. Exod. 

xxv. 31, 32, & al. freq. 

Ill. Asa N. on a furnace or oven, from its 
burning, melting and dissolving heat. Gen. xv. 
17. Exod. viii. 8, Lam. y. 10; ‘Mal. iv. 1, & 
al. Comp. 158. χχχὶ; 9, which alludes to the 
fiery blast that destroyed the Assyrians. Comp. 
ch. xxx. 30—33. E algte 

IV. Chald. Asa N. 3 and oxws jire. Dan. 
iii. 6, 24. vii. 9, 10, & al. 

‘T3 . 

Occurs not as a V. but as a N. ‘49 spikenard. 
So the LX X vagdos, and Vulg. nardus. It 
seems to be not a Hebrew, but a foreign, i. e. 
an Indian word. occ. Cant. i. 12. iv. 13, 14. 
« Spikenard or nard, a plant that grows in the 
Indies, whose root is very small and slender; 
it puts forth a long, small stalk, and has severa 
ears or spikes even with the ground, which has 
given it the name of spikenard.” Calmet’s 
Dictionary. . . 

NWI 

This is a most extensive root, signifying in 
general, to bear, take or lift up. Its most re- 
markable applications are as follows. 

I. 70 bear, bear up, as the waters of the flood 
did the ark. Gen. vii. 17. 

II. 70 take up, as weapons. Gen. xxvii. 3. 

111. 70 bear, suffice, contain. Gen. xiii. 6. 
xxxvi. 7. xliv. 1. j 

IV. To lift up or lay on, as a load upon a beast. 
Gen. xxxi. 17. xlii. 26. Comp. 1 Κα. xiii. 29. 
2 K. ix. 25, Jehovah min Rw nN Woy Kw? 
laid upon him (King Jehoram) this burden, 
i. e. this heavy doom or prophecy; see the 
context. And so the N. xwm seems applied, 
Isa. xiii. 1. xv. 1. xvii. 1. Habak.*i. 1, & al. 
freq. ; but in Proy. xxxi. 1, it means no more 
than a weighty important discourse; and in 
Lam. ii. 14, mixwn is applied to the flattering 
predictions of the false prophets. And indeed 
several learned men have thought that xwn 
when predicated of words or speeches means no 
more than taking them up or uttering them (see 
Zech. xii. 1. ix. 1. Mal. i. 1, and sense XI. 
below), which seems true when applied by the 
prophets to their own prophecies. os Jer. xxiii. 


~ 


NW 


33, 38 ; Vitringa on Isa. xiii. 1 ; Pococke on 
Mal. i. 1; Bp Newton on Prophecies, vol. i. 
p- 355, &e. ; and Bp Newcome on Nah. i. 1. 

V. To bear, carry asa burden. Gen. xlv. 23. 
Exod. xxv. 14. As aN. xwn a bearing or 
carrying. Num. iv. 47. Also, the thing borne, 
a burden. 2 K. vy. 17. viii. 9. As a N. fem. 
plur. in reg. smxw3 beasts of burden. Isa. xlvi. 
1. So Montanus, gestatricia vestra. 

VI. It is particularly applied to the imposing or 
laying of an usurious burden upon debtors, xw> 
xwi to lay such a burden upon. See Neh. v. 
7, 10. Asa participial N. xw> an oppressor, 
of this kind, an oppressive creditor. 1 Sam. 
xxii. 2; but in Isa. xxiv. 2, xw> in Niph. is 
the person loaded or oppressed in this manner. 

VIL. To carry, bring. Gen. xlv. 19. xlvi. 5. 

ae a Exod. x. 13. 

- To take away, carry off. Num. xvi. 15. 
Hos. i. 6. Mal. ii. 3. nee 

1X. To take, receive, obtain, reportare. Esth. ii. 
15, 17. Ps. xxiv. 5. 

X. To bring or take, as a wife, ducere, for one- 
self. Jud. xxi. 23. Ruthi. 4. 1 Chron. xxiii. 
22. 2 Chron. xi. 21.—or for another. 2 Chron. 
xxiy. 3. Neh. xiii. 25. Ezra ix. 12, 

XI. To take up, take into one’s mouth (according 
to our phrase), as words, discourses, or the 
like. Exod. xx. 7. xxiii. 1. Ps. xv. 3. xvi. 4. 
Job xxvii. 1. Amos νυ. 1, & al. Comp. Isa. 


ili. 7. 

XII. 70 take, asa number. Num. iii. 40. 1 
Chron. xxvii.. 23.—or sum. Exod. xxx. 12. 
Num. i. 2. See sense X XIII. below, and 
under wx X. . 

XIII. To bring, present. Asa N. fem. nxw> 
a gift, present. 2 Sam. xix. 42, xw> ΝΣ ON 
125, Eng. translat. hath he given us any gift ? 
brought or presented ¢o us a present; asa N. 
fem. nxw7 nearly the same. Esth. ii. 18, Jer. 
xl. 5. Comp. Gen. xliii. 34; where it is ren- 
dered messes, i. e. presents of meat. Also, a 
bringing, presenting. Deut. xxiv. 10. 

XIV. To bear, as a tree does fruit or boughs. 

᾿ Ezek. xvii. 8, 23. Hag. ii. 19. 

XV. To bear sin, as an offender, to bear it 
himself, as a burden, (comp. sense V.) i. e. to 
be reckoned as a sinner, and punished according- 
ly. Ley. v. 1, 17. xxiv. 15, & al. freq. With 
3 following, Ezek. xviii. 19, where the word 
for punishment seems to be understood. To 
bear, as a mulct, or fine. Proy. xix. 19.—re- 
proach, Ezek. xxxix. 26. 

XVI. To bear sin, in a yicarious manner, or 
instead of the sinner, and that whether typi- 
cally, see Exod. xxviii. 38. Lev. x. 17. xvi. 
21.—or really, Isa. 1111, 4, 12. 
XVII. Transitively, or with 5 following, to 
bear or bear with sins or sinners, to forbear pu- 
nishing them. See Gen. xviii. 24, 26. 1. 17. 
Exod. x. 17. xxiii. 21. Num. xiv. 19. Isa. 

its 9. 

XVIII. To raise, take or lift up, as the feet, 
the hands, the eyes, the veice, &c. See Gen. 
xxix. 11]. xxxiii. 1. Job ii. 12. Ps. xxviii. 2. 
Isa. lii. 8, & al. freq. xw> without Sip is used 
elliptically for lifting up the voice. Job xxi. 
12. Isa. iii. 7 xlii. 2. In mown Jer. ix. 18, 
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the radical x is dropped in the common print- 


XW 


ed editions, but retained in twenty-one of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices. As a N. fem. nxw eleva- 
tion, exaltation. Gen. iv. 7. (see Eng. marg.) 
xlix. 3. Also, an elevation, rising, swelling, 
pustule. Ley. xiii. 2, 10, & al. Asa N. xvw 
elevation, height. occ. Job xx. 6. As a noun 
Nw) a@ prince, an elevated person, one of exalted 
dignity. Gen. xvii. 20. xxiii. 6. Num. i. 16, 
& al. freq. As a N. mas. plur. o'xw> vapours 
which are raised from the earth and waters 
into the air. See Ps. exxxy. 7. Jer. x. 13. 
li. 16, psxsw> the same. Proy. xxv. 14. Asa 
noun fem. nxwm an elevation, rising, as of 
smoke. Jud. xx. 38, 40. Comp. Jer. vi. 1. 
Asa Ν. fem. plur. mixwn elevations, heights. 
Job xxxvi. 29. Also, elevations of voice, out- 
cries, to which the verb xw) is very often ap- 
plied. Job xxxix. 7. So asa N. pxwn an ele- 
vated cry, acclamation. Proy. xxvi. 26. Comp. 
Prov. xxvii. 14, and under τὴ LI. 

XIX. To. raise, lift up, as floods do their voice 
or waves. Ps. xciii. 3. Asa N. νὼ lifting 
up, swelling, as of waters. Also, a swelling or 

insolence, as of men or nations. See Isa. xvii. 
12, 13. Ps. lxy. 8. Ixxiy. 23. 

XX. It is rendered to consume, burn, i. e. raise 
in smoke and vapour. Nah. i. 5. 2 Sam. y. 31]. 
But in the former passage it may perhaps be 
better referred to the rising or heaving up of 
the earth in an earthquake. So the LXX 
avecraan was lifted up; and in the latter xw* 
may be rendered he took away, though it does 
indeed farther appear from 1 Chron. xiv. 12. 
that David-also burnt the idols. 

X XI. In Kal and Hiph. to elate, puff up, de- 
ceive or seduce by elation. See Gen. iii. 13. 2 
Κι, xviii. 29. (comp. 2 Chron. xxxii. 15.) xix. 
20. Jer. xlix. 16. Obad. ver. 3. In Niph. éo 
be elated, deceived by elation, Isa. xix. 13. 

XXIL. wx xw to ft up the head—as of one- 
self, in pride or insolence. Ps. 1xxxiii. 3.—in 
confidence, Job x. 15,—of another in order to 
make him conspicuous, either with a design of 
kindness and favour, or otherwise. See 2 K. 
xxv. 27. Jer. lii. 31. Gen. xl. 13, 20; but at 
ver. 19, joined with q5ym, the phrase is right- 
ly rendered, shall lift up (or take) thy head 

from off thee, i. e. shall behead thee ; after 
which the chief baker was to be hanged, as the 
Philistines, who were descended from the 
Egyptians, treated the dead body of Saul, | 
Sam. xxxi. 9. 

XXIII. wx ΝΣ to take a sum. Comp. under 
wr X. 

XXIV. 8225 xw to lift up the face—of oneself, 
as in kindness, Num. vi. 26.—in confidence 
or assurance. 2 Sam. ii. 22. Job xi. 15. xxii. 
26.—of another, and so to accept or regard his 

erson, either with favour, kindness or respect 

in general, as Gen. xix. 21. 1 Sam. xxy. 39. 
2 K. iii. 14, v. 1. Lam, iv. 16 ; or with undue 
favour or respect. Ley. xix. 15. Ps. Ixxxil. 2. 
Prov. xviii. 5. Mal. ii. 9. 

XXYV. wd? xw3, construed with 5x, ἐο lift up 
the soul, i. e. the desires and affections, to, 
Cae. under x»> V.) Deut. xxiv. 15. (where 

ng. translat. sets his heart upon) Jer. xxii. 
27. xliv. 14, & al. freq. Comp. Ezek, xxiv. 
25, DOWD NWI NN and Sa whereupon they set 


2122 


their minds. Eng. translation. Comp. Psal. 
xxiy. 4. xxy. 1, and Merrick’s Annot, in Psal. 
ΧΧΙΥ. 


20/3 

This verb is, both in sense and sound, nearly 
related to hw. 

I. To breathe, blow, as wind or air.in motion. 
oce. Ps. exlvii. 18. Isa. xl. 7. 

11. The authors of some versions and lexicons 
have, from Gen. xv. 11, supposed this word 
to signify, to blow away, drive away with the 
breath or voice, accordingly sw* is in that pas- 
sage rendered in the Targum, m4»x he made to 
fly away, by Aquila ἀσπεσοβησεν, and by the 
Vulg. abigebat, he drove away ; but the LX X 
seem to have given the true sense of the words 
ὍΣΩΝ aw* in rendering them by συνεκάθισεν auras 
he sat down with or by them, denoting, saith 
Grotius, the stay of his descendants in Egypt. 
(Comp. ver. 13.) So that saws in this text is 
not of the root aw>, but of sw* which see. 


AW) 

1. In Kal and Hiph. ἐο overtake, reach, attain 
to. Gen. xxxi. 25. xliv. 4. xlvii. 9. Lev. xxvi. 
5. Isa, lix. 9, & al. freq. aw occurs accord- 
ing to the common printed editions in 2 Sam. 
i. 22; but as I know not what tolerable sense 
can be fairly assigned to it, I observe that two 
of Dr Kennicott’s codices there read »p> and 
twenty-nine 2103, and that this root is likewise 
followed by ΤΙΝ in Ps. xliy. 19. Isa. xlii. 17. 
1. 5. Jers xxxviii. 22. xlvi. 5. In 2 Sam. i. 
22, 2D) or 31D) well corresponds with awn in 
the following line, and with the LX X avse- 
σραφη was turned back, and Vulg. rediit re- 
turned. In Hiph. to overtake, seize, as terrors, 
Job xxvii. 20.—as joy and gladness, Isa. li. 11. 
xxxy. 10, where see Vitringa. Asa N. »w 
an overtaking, namely of enemies, or the like. 
occ. 1 K. xviii. 27. 

11. To overpass, go beyond. So LXX ὕπερε- 
βησαν. oce. Job xxiv. 2. 

111. In Hiph. with or 5 following, to reach 
or attain to. See Ley. vy. 11. xiv. 32. 


ΤΊ 
With a radical but omissible 5, and a radical but 
mutable or omissible 7. 

I think with Schultens, in his MS. Orig. Heb. 
that the primary idea of this root is loosing, 
laxity, relaxation, and hereto perhaps should 
be referred sw‘, Psal. lv. 16, with the radical 
τ changed into + as in ‘wn Deut. xxxii. 18; 
nin ‘ws death shall be let loose upon them ; for 
thus the Complutensian edition, and many of 
Dr Kennicott’s codices, either in the text or 
margin, give the Heb. in two words; and so 
the authors of the LX X and Vulg. appear to 
have read it, the former rendering it by :2é:rw 
Savaros, the latter by veniat mors, let death 
come. And Symmachus still nearer to the 
Heb. αἰφνιδιως ἐπελθοι Suvaros αὐτοῖς let death 
come suddenly upon them. Comp. under ayn. 

I. To be relaxed, as a sinew that is strained, 
oce. Gen. xxxii. 32. 

Il. To be relaxed, weakened, fail, as strength. 
Jer. li. 30. Num. xxi. 30, δ. weakened, 
where the Vulg. lassi pervenerunt, they came 
tired. ΑΒ ἃ Ν, fem. wn a failing, failure. 
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oce. Job xxx. 22, mewn s222n9N Thou. dissolvest 
me (to) a failure, i. 6. till I fail away or come 
to nothing. , 

111. AsaN. plur. with a masculine termina- 
tion, but fem. signification, as Ὁ" 2122, ory, and 
others (see Grammar, sect. iv.) D°w> women, 
the female sex of man, (see Gen. iv. 19. vi. 2. 
Num. xxxi. 18, 35.) so called on account of 
their weakness or imbecility in comparison of 
the male sex, according to that of Jer. li. 30, 
Their might or strength -nw> is relaxed or 
weakened, they are become Ὁ") women— 
AXAIIAES ovx er’ AXAIOI—Phrygie neque 
enim Phryges. Comp. Jer. 1. 37. Nah. iii. 13. 
So Xerxes, on observing the gallant behaviour 
of queen Artemisia in the sea-fight of Sala- 
mis, said, Of μεν αὐδρὲς γεγονῶασι eo γυναῖκες" αἱ 
δὲ γυναικες» avdots, My men are become women, 
and the women, men.” Herodot. lib. viii. 
cap. 88. 

IV. To be remiss, as in punishing. occ. Job xi. 
6, That God yxy > mw is more remiss or 
gentle to you than your iniquity (deserves). 

VY. It denotes relaxation or remissness of mind. 
In Kal, transitively, to let go or let slip out of 
mind, to forget. occ. Deut. xxxii. 18; (where 
LXX eyxarsrires, and Vulg. dereliquisti, 
thou hast forsaken). Jer. xxiii. 39. Lam. iii. 
17. Ezek. xxxix. 26, »w2 And they shall for- 
get their shame and all their transgressions which 
they have transgressed against me, onaw3 when 
they dwell in their land securely, and no one 
makes them afraid. Such is the plain sense of 
the passage compared with the context. Psal. 
xxxil. 1, pwp “ww Forgotten as to his trans- 
gression, i. e. whose transgression is forgotten, 
just as the following words AXON “D> denote 
him whose sin is covered. Comp. Isa. xliii. 25. 
Jer. xxxi. 34. Also, to be let slip out of mind 
or be forgotten by, to slip or escape, in this 
sense. occ. Isa. xliv. 21. In Hiph. mwr to 
make remiss or weak in mind, heedless or inat- 
tentive. oce. Job xxxix. 17, For God pwr hath 
made her weak in wisdom. Asa N. fem. ws 
oblivion, forgetfulness. occ. Ps. Ixxxviii. 13. 

With regard to the III. and V. senses here as- 
signed to this root, comp. 431 which in an op- 
posite view denotes both the male sex, and also 
remembering, from the primary idea of strength 
or vigour. 

VI. In Kal, to end, i. e. to remit, let go or part 
with one’s money or goods to another upon 
loan. It is used either absolutely, or with 5 
prefixed to the borrower. Jer. xv. 10, 5 xd 
sa ww x51 I have not lent, and they have not 
lent to me, or parted with their property for 
me. So Neh. v. 10. J also, my brethren and 
my servants D773 Ὁ5Φ5) (not, might exact of, as 
rendered, but) do lend to them; thus ver. 11, 
which ye lend to them. So the Vulg. in the 
former passage commodayimus eis, and LX X 
tOnxausv we have placed out. 

As aN. mwn a loan, somewhat parted with to 
another on loan. occ. Deut. xv. 2, τ Ὁ bya b> 
Ὑπὸ, literally, every owner of a loan of, or some- 
what parted with from his hand, i. e. every 
creditor. As a N. mas. plur. in reg. sw 
lenders, creditors, oce. Isa. 1. 1. 


The lexicons and translations sometimes 


qwa 


‘render the verb in this view by lending upon 
usury ; but it seems evident from Deut. xv. 2. 
xxiv. 10, 11, that simple lending is its true im- 
port ; because in these passages directions are 


given as to mwa lending to their brethren, 


whereas lending to their brethren on usury or 
increase was absolutely forbidden, Lev. xxv. 
35—37. Deut. xxiii. 19, 20, or 20,21. And 
as the prohibition in this latter passage is gene- 
ral as to their brethren, (comp. Ps. xv. 5. Ez. 
xviii. 8. xxii. 12.) I dare not with Mr Clarke 
and Bate limit it to the poor, but think the 
poor are particularly mentioned in the former 
text, because they were the only persons who 
would probably want to borrow money or vic- 
tuals on usury or increase. Indeed it is said, 
Exod. xxii. 24 or 25, If thou shalt lend money 
to my people, to the poor with thee, thou shalt 
not be to him mw, ye shall not lay upon him 
w> biting usury: but here it is manifest that 
itw2> may be rendered as a lender, and refer 
to the usual custom of lenders when Moses 
wrote, without properly in itself denoting any 
thing of usury; thou shalt not be to himas a 
lender or creditor generally is. And from the 
hard-heartedness of the Jews towards their 
debtors, of which we have instances, 2 K. iv. 
1. Neh. ν. 1—13, mw> or mwi> seems in after- 
times to have carried a bad sense. See Ps. 
cix. 1]. Isa, xxiy. 2. 

Tw 
I. In Kal, to bite, cut or pierce with the teeth. 
Gen. xlix. 17. Num. xxi. 6, 8, 9. Mic. iii. 5. 
Hab. ii. 7. It is most commonly applied to 
the biting of a serpent. . 

If. In Kal, to bite, i. 6. hurt or damage, as 
usury. Deut. xxiii. 19 or 20. In Hiph. to 
cause to bite in this sense, i. e. to lend upon 
usury. Deut. xxiii 19, 20. As a N. 4wo 
biting usury. So the Latins call it usura vo- 
rax, devouring usury. Exod. xxii. 25. Deut. 
xxiii. 19, & al. To this purpose Mercer and 
Cev. in Robertson’s Thesaurus explain the 
word; and Rivetus in Leigh’s Critica Sacra 
says, * The inerease of usury is called 5, 
because it resembles the biting of a serpent ; 
for as this is so small as scarcely to be per- 
ceptible at first, but the venom soon spreads 
and diffuses itself till it reaches the vitals, so 
the increase of usury, which at first is not per- 
ceived nor felt, at length grows so much, as by 
degrees to devour another’s substance.” It is 
evident that what is here said must be under- 
stood of accumulated usury ; or what we call 
compound interest only; and accordingly yw? 
is mentioned with and distinguished from 
mann and msa4n increase or simple interest. 
Ley. xxv. 36, 37. Prov. xxviii. 8. Ezek. xviii. 
8, 13,17. :xxGi.<12. 

III. As a N. fem. ->w> a chamber, the same as 
itaw, Ὁ being changed into 5 by a Chaldaism. 
occ. Neh. iii, 30. xii. 44, xiii. 7. comp. ver. 8. 


Dw) 

I. In Kal, transitively, to cast or drive out, to 
remove by force. Spoken of people or nations. 
oce. Deut. vii. 1, 22. 2 K. xvi. 6. 

If. 70 take away by force, as man’s breath. oce. 
Job xxvii. 8. 
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Dw) 

III. Intransitively, to be cast or fly off with vio- 
lence. occ. Deut. xix. 5. 

IV. 70 cast its fruit, as the olive-tree. occ. 
Deut. xxviii. 40. 

V. To pull or pluck off, as a shoe. occ. Exod. 
iii. 5. Josh. v. 15. 

But these two last senses, which in the lexi- 
cons and Concordances are given to this root, 
belong more properly to Sw, which see. 

Dw) 

With a 3 radical but omissible, which the verb 
never retains in Heb. though frequently in 
Syriac and Arabic, in the sense of breathing. 

I. To breathe, breathe out. oce. Isa. ΧΙ, 14, 7 
will ery out like a travailing woman, δ ΝῊ ὈΩΝ 
sr, I will at the same time breathe out, and 
fetch my breath ; like a warrior or hero hasten- 
ing to, and eager for the battle. This is what 
the prophet seems here to mean. See Vitringa. 
ow* in 1 K. ix. 8, I apprehend, more propery 
belongs to the root ow to be desolate, astonish- 
ed, as p'w* Jer. xlix. 20, also plainly does, 
though some of the lexicons place both these 
passages under Dw?. 

If. AsaN. fem. mnws andin reg. now breath, 
halitus. Job xxxvii. 10. Isa. 11. 22. xxx. 33. 

‘Dan. x. 17. Comp. Dan. y. 23. 

own mn ΠΟ the breath of the spirit of life, 
Gen. vii. 22, seems to refer to Gen. ii, 7, and 
to be explanatory of ΟΝ 5> at the end of ver. 
21, the destruction of the inferior animals 
having been described in the former part of 
that verse. So mw >> Deut. xx. 16. Josh. 
x. 40. xi. 11, seems to be limited to human 
creatures by Josh. xi. 14. Comp. 1 K. xv. 29, 
and see Gusset, Comment. Ling. Heb. in ow». 
111. As a N. fem. in reg. nnw> the soul or 
spirit of man breathed into him at first by Je- 
hovah Aleim, and supported by communica- 
tion with the Divine Light and Spirit, as his 
natural breath by communication with the ma- 
terial light and air. Gen. ii. 7. Isa. lvii. 16. 
Proy. xx. 27. Comp. under sense IV. and Job 
xxvii. 3. xxxiii, 4. xxxiv. 14. Mat. x. 28. 
John i. 4. viii. 12. 1 John νυ. 11. Rom. viii. 
2,10. 1 Cor. xv. 45. Gal. v. 25. Heb. xii. 
19; and see Bp Bull’s English Works, vol. 
iii. p. 1124, &e. 8vo. 

IV. AsaN. fem. in reg. nnws the breath, or 
inspiration, of the Almighty. Job xxxii. 8. 
Comp. John xx. 22. 

V. As aN. fem. nnwon a species of animals 
enumerated among the lizards. occ. Ley. xi. 
30. The learned Bochart hath plainly proved 
that it was no other than the chameleon, an 
animal of the lizard kind, furnished with lungs 
remarkably large, and so observable for its 
manner of breathing, or perpetually gasping, as 
it were, for breath, that the ancients feigned it 
to live only from the air. Thus Ovid, Me- 
tamorph. lib. xv. fab. iv. lin. 411, bit 

Id quoque quod ventis animal nutritur et aura. 
The creature nourish’d by the wind and air. 
See more in Bochart, vol. ii. 1078. 

VI. Asa N. fem. nnwsn perhaps a species of 
owl, so called from its breathing ina strong and 
audible manner, as if snoring. occ. Ley. xi. 
18. Deut. xiv. 16. But as in both these pas- 


mw 


sages, particularly in the former, it is men- 
tioned among the water-fowls, and as the 
LXX in the latter‘appear to have rendered 
it, «Gu» the ibis (a species of bird not unlike the 
heron), and the Vulg. in the former by cyg- 
num the swan, it should rather seem to denote 


some water-fowl, and that (according to its 


derivation) remarkable for its manner of 
breathing. And therefore I think the conjec- 
ture of the learned Michaelis (whom see, 
Recueil de Questions, p. 221), that it may 
mean the goose, which every one knows is re- 
markable for its manner of breathing out or 
hissing when provoked, deserves considera. 
tion. 

ὩΣ 

I. In Kal, ἐο blow, as with a blast, stream or 
current of air. occ. Exod. xv. 10, Isa. xl. 24. 

II. Asa N. yw rendered twilight, night, dark, 
dawning of the morning or of the day, but it 
properly signifies the evening or morning-breeze. 
Tt is frequently used in the former sense, as 
2 K. vii. 5,7. Prov. vii. 9, OW 5 52 
during the evening-breeze, in the mixing of the 
day, or during that time when the day, or, 
which is the same thing, the light that consti- 
tutes the day, is mixing with the night or dark.. 
ness, i. 6. in the twilight. For the morning- 
breeze it is clearly applied, Job vii. 4, and per- 
haps Ps. exix. 147. Comp. under mp) I. 

III. Asa N. sw» (formed from  w> as symm 
from snr) some kind of bird, mentioned Lev. 
xi. 17. Deut. xiv. 16. Isa. xxxiv. 11, and 
supposed to denote a species of owl, so called 
from its appearing and flying about in the éwi- 
light, q. ἃ. the twilight bird. But this inter- 
pretation seems very forced ; and since in the 

᾿ first of the passages just cited, the sw is 
clearly mentioned among the water-fowls, and 
the L.XX have in the first and last of those 
texts rendered it by “βις the ibis, it should 
seem to mean some kind of water-fowl, re- 
sembling the zbis, and, from its derivation, re- 
markable for its blowing; and of such birds 
the most eminent seems to be the bittern, 
which “ in the north of England is called the 
mire-drum, from the noise it makes, which may 
be heard a long way off. Some say it imitates 
the bellowing of a bull; and will give four, 
five, or six bombs atatime. It begins to δεί- 
low about the end of February, and ceases 
when breeding time is over.” Brooke’s Nat. 
Ilist. vol. ii. p. 302. The principal difficulty 
against this interpretation arises from Isaiah 
xxxiy. 11, where the >,w> is spoken of as fre- 
quenting the desolated land of Edom ; a coun- 
ry, according to Dr Shaw’s Travels, p. 438, 
440, remarkably destitute of water, and there- 
fore improper, it may be thought, for the 
abode of a water-fowl, that feeds on fishe In 
answer to this objection I would observe that 
the nxp or pelican, another water-fowl, is, in 
the same text, mentioned with the » ws, that 
I believe all the larger water-fowls are remark- 
ably shy, that they sometimes build their nests 
in retired places a long way from the water 
where they prey, and that I am sufficiently 
assured from experience, that our common 
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heron will come at least twelve or fourteen 
miles (and perhaps much farther) from their 
usual abode to catch fish. 

1V. Asa N. mas. plur. o‘pwx a kind of con- 
jurors, so called, perhaps, from their pretended 
divine inspirations. See under ΣΝ 1. 

pw 

It seems to be a word formed from the sound, 
as hiss, clash, smack, snap, &c. in English. 

I. In Kal, to kiss, smack with the lips. Gen. 
xxix. 13. Proy. xxiv. 26, & al. freq. It refers 
to the hiss of reverence. Gen. xli. 40, 1 Sam, 
x. 1.—of worship or adoration. 1 K. xix. 18. 
Hos. xiii. 2. Comp. Ps. ii. 12. Τὸ was not 
customary among the Greeks and Romans to 
give the hiss of adoration to their idols: * but 
at Agrigentum in Sicily, where it seems the 
worship of the Tyrian Hercules was intro- 
duced by the Phenicians, who, it is well 
known, settled many considerable colonies in 
that island, we meet witli a‘brazen image of 
Hercules, whose mouth and chin were worn 
by the hisses of his worshippers. Ex ere simu- 
lachrum ipsius Herculis—rictum et mentum ejus 
—paul6 attritius, quod in precibus et gratula- 
tionibus non soliim id venerari, verum etiam os- 
culari solebant. Cicero, Actio ii. in Verrem, 
lib. iv. cap. 43. The hiss of adoration is still 
practised by the Siamese Pagans ; for in their 
public worship, “after the priest’s benedic- 
tion, every one goes to an image, and hisses or 
bows to it, and then marches off in good 
order.” Complete Syst. of Geog. vol. ii. p. 
288, col. 2. Asa N. fem. plur. np wo hisses. 
oce. Prov. xxvii. 6. Cant. 1. 2. 

Il. To hiss, touch gently, or lightly. occ. Job 
xxxi, 27, spb pwn and my hand hath kissed, 
touched, my mouth. So Lucian, Use: Ορχήσεως, 
tom. i. p. 918, edit. Bened. mentions the 
Greeks, even in his time, ‘‘ worshipping the 
SUN, κυσῶντες THY χείρα by kissing their hand, 
and then thinking their adoration complete.” 
Comp. p. 357, De Sacrif. Minucius Felix, 
cap. 2, ad fin. remarks, that when the heathen 
Cecilius observed the statue of Serapis, ut 
vulgus superstitiosus solet, manum ori admo- 
vens, osculum labiis pressit, he, according to 
the custom of the superstitious vulgar, moving 
his hand to his mouth kissed it with his lips. 
See Davies’ note. Apuleius, who lived in 
the second century, speaking of one A‘milian, 
probably a Christian, says, Apol. p. 496, “ Si 
fanum aliquod pretereat, nefas habet adorandi 
gratid manum labris admovere. If he passes 
by a temple, he thinks it wicked to move his 
hand to his lips, as a sign of adoration.” Asa 
participle fem. plur. Hiph. mpwn hissing, 
touching lightly. oce. Ezek. iii. 13. 

III. Yo clash, as armour. It occurs not as a 
verb in this sense, but as a participle benoni 
mas. plur. in reg. Ps. Ixxviii. 9. smy9 ‘pwr 
nwp clashing or rattling (and) shooting ye Jer. 
iv. 29,) with the bow. So nwp pws clashing, 








* It is however the custom of the Greek Church in 
Russia, in The Rites and Ceremonies of which by 
Dr King, he informs us, p. 138, note, that ““ Every per- 


son, before he communicates, kisses the images of Jesus 


and the Virgin, and sometimes others.’ . 


VW, 


rattling or clattering with their bow. 1 Chron. 
xii. 2, 2 Chron. xvii. 17. Comp. Job xxxix. 
23. Thus, likewise, Homer, in his Descrip- 
tion of Apollo, Il. i. lin. 45, & seq. 


Tod’ ὠμοισὶν exw, διμφηρεῴεοι τε φαρέτρην" 
Ἑκλαγξαν δ᾽ ag’ οἵστοι ἐπ᾿ mow χωομκενοιο. 
Avrov κίνηθεντοξ. 





His-bow and quiver o’er his shoulder slung, 
** Fierce as he moved the silver shafts resound, 
Breathing revenge.” 


So likewise Virgil of Apollo, Ain. iv. lin. 149, 
Tela sonant humeris— 
And An. xi. lin. 652, describing Camilla, 
Aureus ex humero sonat arcus. 
Hung on her shoulder sounds the gilded bow. 


Asa N. pw» the clashing or noisy collision of 
arms. Job xx. 24. Ps. exl. 8. Also, armour, | 
armoury. 1 K. x. 25. 2 K. x. 2. 

IV. In Kal, fo snap, crackle, as fire doth. oce. 
Ps. Ixxviii. 21. In Hiph. to cause fire to snap 
or crackle, make it burn fiercely. occ. Isa. xliv. 
15. Ezek. xxxix. 9, pwoa 1pwrn And they 
shall cause (the fire) to crackle among the arms. 
In this last passage we may observe that there 
is an antanaclasis, or that the root pw? is ap- 
plied in its two different senses of armour, and 
of crackling like fire. See a similar instance 
under nn L Jud. xv. 16. And on Ezek. 
observe that it was usual among the ancient 
nations to burn the warlike instruments of their 
conquered enemies. See Josh. xi. 6. Ps. xlvi. 
9, Nah. ii. 13 or 14; Bp Lowth on Isa. ix. 
4:; and Potter’s Antig. book iv. ch. xii. p. 119, 
Ist. edit. 

VW . 

With a radical but omissible 3. 

I. To lacerate, cut or tear in pieces. Thus the 
cognate verb 4p is used in Chaldee, Syriac, 
and Arabic; in which last language it is par- 
ticularly applied to a bird's tearing in pieces its 
prey with its beak. occ. 1 Chron. xx. 3, And 
the people which (were) in it (Rabbah) he (Da- 
vid) brought out, Sam sysam3) AAA Ww») 
nv and cut or tore with the saw, and with 
threshing instruments of iron, and with (double 
or several) saws; and thus did David to all the 
cities of the children of Ammon. But it is not 


said that he did thus to all the people, nor is [ 


any thing more implied than that. he did thus 
to some of them; and it is certain from 2 
Chron. xx. 1, & seq. that David did not extir- 
pate the children of Ammon. And consider- 
ing the remarkable generosity of David’s tem- 
per, candid criticism obliges one to suppose he 
had good reasons for inflicting such severe 
punishments as he did on some of the Am- 
monites. See in the preceding chapter (1 
Chron. xix.) how ignominiously their king 
Hanun and his princes had treated David's 
servants when sent on an embassy of kind- 
ness; reflect on the intended cruelty of Na- 
hash, Hanun’s father, to the inhabitants of 
Jabesh Gilead, 1 Sam. xi. ; see the horrid 
barbarity with which the Ammonites were 
wont to treat the Israelites (Amos i. 13). 
Observe that Damascus; i. 6. the Syrians, 


some of whom were in alliance with the Am-! & 
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monites in the war against David, 2 Sam. x. 1 
Chron. xix. 6.) are expressly said in the. pro- 
phet Amos, ch. i. 3, to have thrashed Gilead 
Sram mixin. with thrashing instruments of 
iron (so Symmachus and Theodotion reoyas 
σιδηροῖς tron wheels): lay all these things toge- 
ther, and then say whether it is not probable 
that David was thus remarkably severe upon 
some of the children of Ammon, as a retalia- 
tion or punishment for some horrid cruelties 
of which they had been guilty towards his 
Israelitish subjects ; though we are not parti- 
cularly informed what these cruelties were, as 
we are in the case of Adonibezek the Canaan- 
ite, Jud. i. 6, '7; and of Agag the Amalekite, 
1 Sam. xv. 33. : 

I am well aware that * some learned men, in 
order to vindicate king David from the charge 
of cruelty, have proposed to refer the verb \w» 
in 1 Chron. xx. 3, to the root sw, or mw, fo 
be a prince or ruler, and accordingly have ren- 
deed the text, And he ruled (them) by the saw, 
by the harrows or iron mines, &c. “i. 6. made 
them slaves, and condemned them to these 
servile employments.’ But taking the verb 
sw’ in this sense of ruling, is not the expres- 
sion of ruling by a saw strangely harsh and un- 
couth ? But were we even to admit this, what 
can be the meaning of ruling men ἡ τ of 
iron? for it does not appear that the Hebrew 
word here used ever signifies mines (though 
Dr Chandler says the word may be so render- 
ed), or ‘any cutting instrument but what was 
employed in thrashing the corn and cutting the 
straw, and was drawn by oxen ; and so it can- 
not denote (as Bate, Crit. Heb. in yon 
thought it might) some some instruments used 
by the stone-cutter. If it be objected that the 
expression in the parallel passage, 2 Sam. xii. 
31, is than Dw and he put (them) to the 
saw, &c. which seems to signify that he only 
put them to labour with the saw, &c. I would 
reply that as one design of the books of Chron- 
icles seems to have been + to clear up some 
obscure and difficult passages in the former 
books of scripture, particularly in-those of 
Samuel and of Kings ; so in the instance be- 
fore us it appears to me that the phrase in 
Chronicles is much more determinate than 
that in Samuel, and that the latter may well 
mean he put them to be torn, cut or killed with 
the saw, &c. (just as we should say in English, 
he put them to the sword, for slaying them with 
it) ; especially since it is added in the same 
verse of Sam. 1225 omix way And he 
made (some of) them over (i. 6. burnt them) in 
their Molech, as a punishment, no doubt, for 
their infernal human sacrifices. : 

I must just add, that the LX X render γω" in 1 
Chron, xx. 3, by dss he sawed asunder ; that 
the Vulg. gives the sense of the passage thus : 
Et fecit super eos tribulas et trahas et ferrata 





* See the late Dr Chandler’s excellent Review of the 
Hist. of the Man after God’s own Heart, p. 188, ἄς, and 
his Life of King David, vol. ii. p. 227—233, and the notes. 
But comp. Michaelis, Sppplement ad Lex. Heb. p. 954, 
&c. and p. 1697. Ry. J 
+ See the learned Mr Baruh’s Critica Sacra examined, 
6. 


nw 


“carpenta transire, ita ut dissecarentur et conte- 
rerentur, And he caused sledges and thrashing 
instruments stuck with iron to pass over them, 
so that they were cut in sunder and torn to 
pieces ; and that Josephus, Ant. lib. vii. cap. 
7, § 1, expresses this transaction of David’s 
in general terms by σοὺς δ᾽ avdous αἰκισαμενος 
διεφθειρε he destroyed the men by torments. 

As a N. wn a saw from the manner of its cut- 
ting. occ. Isa. x. 15. So the LX X σριων and 
Vulg. serra; which Latin word seems a deri- 
vative from the Heb. sw3, dropping the 5. 

II. Asa N. ἡψ an eagle. Exod. xix. 4. Lev. 
xi. 13, & al. freq. This species of birds is 
* eminent for rapacity and tearing their prey in 
pieces ; for which purpose they are furnished 
with beaks or talons remarkably strong and 


crooked. Hence Homer, Odyss. xix. lin. 538, 


styles the eagle ayxvaoxeuans crooked-beaked, 
or (according to others) ecrooked-clawed. See 
Bochart, vol. iii. 164, 165. So Virgil, Ain. 
ix. lin. 563, 564, 

Qualis ubi aut leporem, aut candenti corpore cygnum 
Sustulit alta petens pedibus Jovis armiger uncis. 


Thus on some silver swan or timorous hare, 

Jove's bird comes sousing down from upper air; 

Her crooked talons truss the fearful prey, 

Then out of sight she soars, and wings her way. 
DRYDEN. 

Again, AMn. xi. lin. 751, '752, 

Utque volans alte raptum cum fulva draconem 

Fert aquila, implicuitque pedes, atque unguibus hesit. 


So stoops the yellow eagle from on high, 
And bears aspeckled serpent through the sky, 
Fastening his crooked talons on the prey. 


DryDEN. 

And is not the Latin aguila, whence French 
aigle, and Eng. eagle, a derivative from the 
Heb. Spy crooked ? 

Without having recourse to idle fables. Ps. ciii. 
5, seems to relate simply to the renovation of 
the eagle's scsi after moulting. See 
Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacr. and comp. Isa. xl. 31. 

Mw) 

I. This is, in the lexicons, made a distinct 
Heb. root, and rendered we i: perish, or the 
like: and under it-the Concordances range 
Isa. xix. 5. xli. 17. Jer. li. 30. But for the 
first of these passages see under pnw, for the 
second nw, and for the last pws 11]. 

II. Chald. It occurs not as a V. but as a N. 
ΤΩΣ and x» nw) a letter, an epistle. Some, 
saith Marius de Calasio, refer this word to the 
Persians, among whom nw) signified to write. 
Ezra iv. 7, 18, & al. 

2n3 

Occurs not as a verb, and the ideal meaning is 
uncertain ; but as a N. s*n> and fem. masn> a 
path, pathway, or track worn by the feet, saith 
Avenarius. The LXX and other Greek 
versions almost constantly render it by φριβος 
a path, from σριβω to wear, or by areasos, from 
a intensive and τρασεω to tread. I am inclined 
therefore to think that treading, or rather wear- 
ing a track with the feet, is the radical mean- 
ing of the word. The N. -rasn> is more de- 





+ “ Rostro quidem vellicant etiam alie rapaces aves ; 
tamen rapacium principi, id speciali jure tribuitur, quia 
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rostro ast magis adunco, et eo carpit fortius.” Bochart. 


13 


terminate than 71, which denotes a way in 
general. See Isa. xliii. 16. Lam. iii. 9. In 
Proy. .xii. 28, a°*n2 is joined with ΤΎτ, In the 
way of righteousness (is) life, ΤΣ ΤᾺΣ Jr and 
(in) the way, or course of her track (18) no 
death. 

TIN 
To cut in pieces, as an animal body. As a N. 
mns a@ piece cut ο See Exod. xxix. 17. 
Jud. xix. 29. Ezek. xxiv. 4, & al. freq. 

Der. Notch. Qu? 

Ws ; 

I. In Kal or Niph. to be poured out, to distil, 
as liquids. Exod. ix. 33. 2 Sam. xxi. 10. 
Comp. Job iii. 24,—as money from a chest. 
2 Ki. xxii. 9. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 17. In Hiph. 
to pour out. Job x. 10. 

II. In Hiph. to fuse, melt, as metals. Ezek. 
xxii, 20. In Niph. ἐὸ be thus melted. Ezek. 
xxii. 21, 22. xxiv. 11. 

III. In Niph. to be poured forth, be in a high 
state of fusion, or dissolution, as fire in the act 
of furious burning. It is applied to wrath. 


Jer. vii. 20. xlii. 18, & al. Comp. Nah. i. 6. 
Dan. ix. 11. 
jn 


To give, * that is, to make a thing be any where, 
or with any one, or belong to any one,” saith 
Cocceius. 

I. To give, grant, bestow. Gen. i. 29. iit. 6, 12, 
& al. freq. jn**m Who will give or grant? is 
an expression of desiring or wishing. Ο that ! 
Exod. xvi. 3. Num. xi. 29. Job xix. 23. 


Comp. Jud. ix. 29. Jer. ix. 1. In Hiph. 
transitively, to endow, i. 6. give ῃ » OF pre- 
sents to, donare aliquem. occ. Hos. viii. 9. 


Comp. ver. 10. Asa N. dropping both the 
55 as in the infinitive nn, nnn a gift, 1 Ki. 
xiii. 7, & al. As Ns. ynm and fem. mann ἃ 
gift. Gen. xxxiv. 12. Num. xviii. 6, 7, 11, & 

. freq. }2nN α gift, reward, present. Deut. 
xxiii. 18. Mic. i. 7, & ἃ]. Fem. ane nearly 
the same. occ. Hos, ii. 12. 

II. With 3, 5x, dy, 55 and the like following, 
to put, place, set, appoint. Gen. i. 17. εἶχ. 13. 
xv. 10. xviii. 8. xxx. 40. xl. 11. xli. 41, 42, & 
al. freq. Comp. 2 K. xxiii. 5. 

111. 70 make, to effect. Gen. xvii. 5, 6. Lev. 
xxvi. 19, Ps. xxxix. 6. Ezek. iii. 9. vi. 14. 
Comp. ch. xxxvii. 26. 

IV. To give, grant, permit. Gen. xx. 6. Exod. 
xii. 23. Jud. iii. 28. Ps. xvi. 10. Comp. Ezek. 
xx, 25. 

V. To give, give forth, utter, as a sound or 
voice. 2 Sam. xxii. 14, Ps. Ixxvii. 18. Jer. 
xlviii. 34, & al. So to utter, rehearse. Jud. v. 
11, On Jud. xi. 40, see under pan I. 

VI. To give, yield, bring forth plentsfully, as the 
earth or a tree. Ley. xxvi. 4. Ps. lxvii. 7. 
Comp. Prov. xii. 12. 

VII. To give, send forth, or emit, as an odour. 
Cant. i. 12. ii. 13, & al. 

VIII. With by following, to set upon, attack ; 
thus one of the Hexaplar versions ἐπέθεντο. 
Ezek. xix. 8. So the French use donner to 
give for setting upon an enemy. 

IX. Asa N..mas. plur. 505 Nethinim, per- 
sons given to the priest and Levites for per- 


ona 


forming the servile offices of the tabernacle or 
temple.. So the LX X in 1 Chron. ix. 2, ren- 
der it by δεδομένοι persons given. The Gibeon- 
ites, of whom we read, Josh. ix. 21, 27, that 
Joshua Ὁ)" gave them for hewers of wood, 
and drawers of water, for the congregation and 
for the altar of Jehovah, were the first of this 
kind. We next read of the Nethinim, whom 
David and the princes yn2 gave for the service 
of the Levites, Ezra viii. 20. 10 is likely that 
these were taken from some of the people con- 
quered by David; and it is highly probable, 
that of the remaining Canaanites also, con- 
quered by Solomon, some were allotted to this 
service. Comp. Ezra ii. ὅδ, with 1 Ki. ix. 
20, 21; and see Calmet’s Dictionary in Ne- 
thinims, and Bp Patrick on 1 Chron. ix, 2. 
Ezra viii. 20. 

on) 

To demolish, destroy, spoil. Once, Job xxx. 
13; where LXX εξεσριβησαν are broken to 
pieces, and Vulg. dissipaverunt have demolished. 
It seems related to the following yno, and wno. 

YN) See under ynd 

pns 

To break to pieces, break down, destroy, demolish. 
It is applied to altars, Exod. xxxiv. 13, & al. 
—to an oven, &c. Ley. xi. 35.—to houses, 
towers, cities, pillars, walls, Lev. xiv. 45. 
Jud. viii. 9, ix. 45. 2 K. x. 27. 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 19.—to teeth, Ps. lviii. '7.—to rocks, 
Nah. i. 6. 
pn 

To draw away, withdraw, draw asunder. 

I. In Niph. to be drawn away or withdrawn, as 
the feet from one place to another. Josh. 


iv. 18. 

11. In Kal and Hiph. to withdraw, draw off, or 
entice away. Josh. viii. 6. Jud. xx. 39. In 
Niph. and Huph. to be thus drawn or enticed 
away. Josh. viii. 16. Jud. xx. 31. 

III. In Kal, to draw or pluck up or off. See 
Ezek. xvii. 9. xxiii. 34. Job xviii. 14. Jer. 
xxii. 24; where, in ΡΩΝ» > is inserted after 
the Chaldee form, and that word immediately 
precedes the threat of delivering Coniah into 
the hands of the king of Babylon. 

1V. To draw off or out, as sheep from the fold, 
Jer. xii. 3.—as the wicked from a people, 
like dross from metal. Jer. vi. 29. 

V. In Kal, to draw or pluck asunder. See Jud. 
xvi. 9, 12. Isa. v. 27. xxxiii. 20. Jer. ii. 20. 
v. 5. It is applied figuratively to the breaking 
off of the strong purposes of the mind. Job 
xvii. 11. pyns in Lev. xxii. 24, is rendered 
broken, but rather means “loose or disjointed, 
the sinews being stretched or broken asunder.” 
Bate. 

VI. Asa N. pno a hind of leprosy, a scall 
a brings or draws off the hair. Ley. xiii. 

30, 31. 

VII. As aN. psnx and pinx an outer cloister 
or gallery withdrawn, as it were, from the rest 
of the building. occ. Ezek. xli. 15, 16. xlii. 3, 
5. Observe that xmspinx Ezek. xli, 15, is in 
the Chaldee form for >‘pinx. 

WI 

With a radical but omissible 3. 
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wn) 


I. In Hiph. to loose, loosen, let loose, set free. 
oce. Ps. ev. 20. exlvi. 7. Isa. lviii. 6. Job vi 
9. For 2 Sam. xxii. 33, see under 4n*. 

II. In Kal, to move, or be moved loosely, or 
nimbly, to leap, skip. occ. Ley. xi. 21. Job 
xxxvii. 1; where the Chaldee Targum 1pu» 
leaped forth, Vulg. emotum est was moved. In 
Hiph. to cause to move thus. oce. Hab. iii. 6 

111. Asa N. 5n2 the natrum or nitre of the 
ancients. ‘ It is a genuine, pure, and native 
salt, extremely different from our nitre, and 
indeed from all the other native salts ; it being 
a fixed alkali, plainly of the nature of those. 
made by fire from vegetables. —Vatrum, whe.. 
ther native or purified, dissolves in a very small 
quantity of water ; and this solution is in many 
parts of Asia used for washing ; where it is 
also made into soap, by mixing it with oil.— 
It is found in great abundance in many parts 
of Asia, where the natives sweep it from the 
surface of the ground, and call it soap-earth. * 
The earliest account we have of it, is in the 
Scriptures ; where we find that the salt called 
nitre in those times would ferment with vine- 
gar, and had an abstersive quality, so that it 
was used in baths, and in washing things. So- 
lomon compares the singing of songs with (to) 
a heavy heart, to the contrariety of vinegar and 
nitre; and Jeremiah says, that, if the sinner 
wash himself with nitre, his sin is not cleansed 
off. These are properties that perfectly agree 
with this salt, but not at all with our salt- 
petre.” New and Complete Dictionary of 
Arts, &c. in Natrum. From the above ac- 
count of the sn3 or natrum, it is plain that it 
hath its Heb. name from its ready solution in 
liquids, and from its loosening and absterging 
spots, filth, &c. occ. Prov. xxv. 20. Jer. il. 
22. The reader may find some farther account 
of the natron of Egypt in Dr Shaw’s Travels, 
p- 479, 2d edit. He observes, “ Upon making 
experiments with the natron, we find it to be 
an alkali, and to occasion a strong fermentation 
with acids, which will very well illustrate 
Proy. xxv. 20, where the singing of songs to a 
heavy heart is finely compared to the contrarie- 
ty or colluctation betwixt vinegar and Ἢ.) na~ 
tron; not nitre or salt-petre, as we render it, 
which being an acid easily mixes with vinegar.” 

IV. Chald. In Aph. to cause to fall off, to shake 
off, as leaves. So LXX exrwagare, Vulg. ex- 
cutite. occ. Dan. iv. 1l or 14. 


wna 

I. To pluck up, pluck up by the roots, to extir- 
pate, asa vine, Ezek. xix. 12.—as groves, 
Mie. v. 13. 

II. Spoken of cities, to root up, raze, destroy 
from the foundations. Ps. ix. 7. Jer. xxxi. 40. 
III. Of people or kingdoms, to extirpate, root. 
up, eradicate. Deut. xxix. 28. 1 K. xiv. 15. 
je xxiv. 6. xlii. 10. xlv. 4, & al. freq. In 
the three last cited texts it is opposed to 
planting. In Niph. to be rooted up. Amos 
ix. 15. Dan. xi. 4. 

1V. Of waters. In Niph. to be drawn out, ex- 
hausted, fail. occ. Jer. xviii. 14. 








* Comp. Complete Syst. of Geogr. vol. ii. p. 69. 


ΓΙΞῚ2.) 


- PLURILITERALS in }. 


77333) Chald. 

Asa N. a gift. or reward. occ. Dan. ii. 6. v. 
17. So LXX dwesus, and Vulg. dona. The 
plur. }2722 is used in the same sense in the 
Chaldee Targum on Jer. xl. 5. 

TT.) 

Asa noun from map to bark, and min to see 
Nibhaz, the aleim or idol of the Avites, men- 
tioned 2 K. xvii. 31. “ The Rabbins say it 
had the shape of a dog, much like Anubis of 
the Egyptians ;"* and in this instance I am 
inclined to think they tell us nearly the truth. 
In Pierius’ Hieroglyphics (p. 53, fol. edit.) 
is the figure of a + cynocephalus, a kind of ape, 
with a head like a dog, standing upon his hin- 
der feet, and looking earnestly at the moon. 
Pierius there teaches us that the cynocephalus, 
was an animal eminently sacred among the 
Egyptians, hieroglyphical of the moon, and 
kept in their temples to inform them of the 
moon’s conjunction with the sun, at which 
time this animal is strangely affected, being 
deprived of sight, refusing food, and lying sick 
on the ground ; but on the moon’s reappearance 
it seems to return thanks, and congratulate + 
the return of light to both himself and her. 
This being observed, the name 7132 gives us 
reason to conclude that this idol was in the 
shape of a cynocephalus, or perhaps of a man 
with a dog’s head (for it does not appear that 
the cynocephalus was known to the Ayites), 
looking, barking or howling at the moon. Itis 
obyious to common observation, that dogs in 
general have these properties ; and an idol of 
the form just mentioned seems to have been 

_ originally designed to represent the power or 
influence of the. moon on all sublunary bodies, 
-with which the cynocephak and dogs are so 
eminently affected. Thus the influence of the 
returning solar light was represented by a cock 
(see below 5273), and the generative power of 
the heavens, by a fishy idol. - See ΤΣ. 1 under 
31 LY. And hence, perhaps, Agr:zis, or Di- 
ana, i. e. the moon, was among the Greek and 
Roman heathen attended by dogs, and at last 
converted into a-huntress, 

Sylvarumque potens Diana, 


Lucidum ceeli decus. 
Horart. Carm. Secul. lin. I, 2. 





was 

Occurs not as a verb in Heb. nor so far as I 
can find in Chaldee, but in Syriac signifies in 
Hith. to be inflamed, or set on fire, to shine. 
Chald. Asa N. fem. xnwas a lamp-sconce 
or chandelier, which holds the burning lamps. 
oce. Dan. v. 5. The Chaldee Targum also 
uses it, Zeph. i. 12, for Heb. n> lamps. 

Nw 

Asa N. nehushtan, i. 6. a brazen serpent, from 
wm brass, and yn a serpent. occ. 2 K. xviii. 
4:; where Hezekiah brake in pieces nwn37 wits 
the serpent of brass which Moses had made ; 





* Calmet’s Dictionary. 

+ Κυνοχκεφαλος, from xvves a dog’s and ζέφωλη a head. 

t So Johnson, Nat. Hist. de Sheidiped: p. 100. Lune 
ΠΝ congratulari dicuntur. Comp. Shaw’s Travels, 
Pp. 
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by) 


Jor (or because) unto (or in) those days the chil.” 
dren of Israel were burning incense to it; xp" 
and he ( Hezekiah) called it nehushtan, ἃ brazen 
serpent, and treated it accordingly, when abused 
to idolatrous superstition ; though in \its ori- 
ginal institution it was a type of so high im- 
port as to represent the Son of Man lifted up 
on the cross, that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life. 
Comp. Num. xxi. 8, 9, with John iii. 14, 15. 

W103 

Asa N. Nisroch, an Assyrian idol, mentioned 
2K. xix. 37. Isa. xxxvii. 38. The Chaldee 
N. mas. plur. poqp is several times used, 
Dan. vi. for overseers or presidents over inferior 
᾿ἀμέτδοαίη; 7p: therefore seems to be, like 

ys the ruler, and 751 the king, a general name, 
in the Assyrian dialect, for the solar fire; to 
whose anger Sennacherib probably attributed 
the fiery destruction his army had lately met 
with at Jerusalem (see Isa. xxx. 30, 33,) and 
therefore went to his temple to placate him. 

It is observable, that the LX X in 2 K. xix. 
call this idol M:cegux, MS. Alexand. Ἐσόραχ;» 
and in Isa. Νασαραχ, MS. Alex. Aczguy. 
These various readings seem to show that they 
regarded the 9 in q4D9 as servile, and by conse- 
quence, in some measure, confirm the exposi- 
tion here given; and perhaps the idol was in 
fact called by these several names ; as J51_was 
by the Ammonites called also n>5n, and the 
Moabitish wim>, sometimes w*13>. 


Ὁ} 

As ἃ noun from 49 a light, and 5; to revolve, 
NNergal, the Aleim or idol of the men of Cuth, 
mentioned 2 K. xvii. 30. It seems to denote 
the solar fire or light, considered as causing the 
revolution of the earth, and so the return of the 
morning light upon it. The rabbins say the 
idol was represented in the shape of a cock; 
and probably they tell us the truth, for this 
seems a very proper emblem. Among the 
latter heathen, we find the cock was sacred to 
Apollo, or the sun; because, saith Proclus, 
és He doth, as it were, invite his influence, and, 
with songs, congratulate his rising ;”* or, as 
Pausanias in the first book of his Eliacs, 
*« They say this bird is sacred to the sun, be- 
cause he proclaims his approaching return.” 
So Heliodorus, speaking of the time when cocks 
crow, comes still nearer to the literal meaning 
of the Heb. 5242; “ for,” says that writer, 
“ φἰσθησει φυσικῇ τῆς rou ἭΛΙΟΥ καθ᾽ ἥμας ΠΕΡῚ- 
ΣΤΡΟΦΗΣ επί σὴν σοὺ θεου προσρήσιν xivovmevous, 
by a natural sensation of the sun’s revolution 
to us, they are incited to salute the god.” 
AMthiop. lib. 1.+ 

And perhaps under this name Nergal they 
meant to worship the sun, not only for the de- 
urnal return of his light upon the earth, but 
also for his annual return or revolution to our 
northern hemisphere. We may observe that 
the emblem, a cock, is affected by the latter as 





* See Pierii Hieroglyph. p. 223, fol. edit. 
+ May not the Greek name for a cock ἀλέκτωρ, be most 
probably derived from the Heb. V1X8 ND the coming 


of the ght, of which that bird gives such remarkable 
notice ? 


bans 


well as by the former, and is frequently crow- 
ing both day and night at the time of the year 
when the days begin to lengthen.— This, that 
great painter of nature, Shakspeare, has re- 
marked, 
Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes, 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 


The bird of dawning singeth all night long. 
HAMLET, act i. scene 1. 


And here it may not be amiss to take notice 
of the beautiful propriety with which a cock 
was made use of to awaken St Peter from his 
guilt, after he had denied our Lord; and to 
remind him, in a most striking manner, that 
Christ the Divine Light must, as his material 
type, the natural light, be glorified through op- 

- position and sufferings. Comp. John xii. 23. 
xiii. 31. xvii. 1.* 

Steph. Morinus, in his Dissertation concerning 
the Terrestrial Paradise, prefixed to Leusden’s 
edition of Bochart’s works (p. 24), observes 
from Josephus, Ant. lib. ix. cap. 14, § 3, that 
the Cuthites were of Cutha, which is a coun- 
try of Persia, and that this may be confirmed 
by the idol they worshipped, namely 5x): 
«« For,” says he, “that word seems compound- 
ed of 4% fire, a luminary, and 52 to roll, roll 
round, as denoting the sun illuminating the 
world by his circular motion. This is the 
opinion of Selden, De Diis Syris, syntag. ii. 
cap. 8. Now no one is ignorant that the sun 
was the principal god of the Persians, and that 
his symbol, fire, was religiously worshipped by 
them, whence their priests were cailed πυραιθοι, 
their temples συραϊθεια, in which the unextin- 
guished fire was preserved, fc.” It is there- 
fore the opinion of Morinus, that the Cuthites 
worshipped immediately the sun or the jire, as 
anemblem. But does not the phrase nx wy 
ba59—they made LVergal, rather incline one to 
think they made some graven or molten image, 
as an emblem of their god? To which may be 
added, that the modern + Persees in India, 
who are descended from the ancient fire-wor- 
shippers of Persia, pay a religious regard to 
the cock.. And in the 19th chapter of the 
Vendidad Sade, one of the works of Zoroaster, 
the great prophet or teacher of the Magian or 
Persee religion (which is still extant, and 
which Mr Perron a few years ago deposited 
in the French king’s library), he celebrates the 
cock, who next to. the angel Sserosch is the 
guardian of the world, and secures mankind 
against the snares of the devil. However, if 
the Cuthites, mentioned 2 K. xvii. 30, were 
really of Persia, it must be observed on the 
other hand, that Magiism or the worshipping 
of fire, and not Zabitsm or image-worship, was 
at this time the national religion of that coun- 
{γι But the learned Dr Hyde (Relig. Vet. 
Pers. cap. ii. p. 39, edit. 1700) strenuously 
contends that the 7n1> or n> mentioned in 2 
K. xvii. 24, 30, was situated in Babylonia, 





* See the late Mr Lee’s valuable work, entitled Sophron, 
vol. LR 428. note. 

+ Modern Universal History, vol. vi. p. 284, 

t See Gentlemen’s Magazine for November 1762, p. 


29, 
§ See Prideaux’s Connex. pt. i. book iv. An. 486. 
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“Ὁ 


and so called, by the usual dialectical variation 
of w into n, from wip the son of Ham, who at 
first settled in this country. See Gen. x. 6, 
10. And accordingly we find the name of this 
idol 5243 made a part of the appellation of two 
of the king of Babylon’s princes, Jer. xxxix. 
3, and of that of Nerigillassor king of Babylon. 


2) 


IND 

To measure, mete. It occurs not, however, as 
a V. but as a N. mb a seah, a measure of ca- 
pacity for things dry, equal to about two gal- 
lons and a half. occ. 2 K. vii. 1, 16, 18, ΘΝ 
two seahs. occ. 1 K, xviii. 32. 2 K. vii. 1, 16, 
18. oxo plur. seahs, several seahs. occ. Gen. 
xviii. 6. 1 Sam. xxv. 18. 

‘INDND occurs not as a verb in this reduplicate 
form, but as a noun ΝΌΟΝ repeated or exact 
measuring oY measure. occ. Isa. xxvii. 8, 
NDND. “In just méasure [comp. Jer. xxx. 
11.] when thou inflictest the stroke, [ver. 7.] 

wilt thou debate with her ; with due delibera- 

᾿ tion, even in the rough tempest, in the day of the 
east wind.” Bp Lowth. The Babylonish 
conquest and captivity of the Jewish people 
represented by a vine, is expressed by similar 
images, Ezek. xix, 10O—13. Comp. Ezek. 
xvii. 6—10. For -7xpxpa in Isa. xxvii. 8, 
Aquila and Symmachus have ἐν carw cauroy, 
seah by seah, TPheodotion, εν μέτρῳ MET eo, Mea- 
sure by measure, and the Vulg. in mensura 
contra mensuram, by measure against measure. 

ἸΝῸ 

Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but in Syriac sig- 
nifies to shoe, i. 6. cover the feet, “ calceavit,” 
and as Ns. xvixv, and X3NXDD a warrior’s. shoe, 
a greave, “ caliga, ocrea.” Castell. As parti- 
cipial nouns in Heb. xv a soldier’s or war- 
rior’s shoe, ἸΝῸ a warrior so shod. occ. Isa. ix. 
4 or 5, For xo xv 53 omnis caliga caligati, 
every greave of the armed warrior in the con- 
flict, and the garment rolled in blood, shall even 
be for a burning, food for, or consumed by, the 

fire... See Bishop Lowth’s translation and 
note, to whom the reader. is indebted for the 
explanation of this difficult text. 


I. In Kal, intransitively, to turn, turn about, 
aside or round. Gen. xiii. 24. I Sam. xv. 27. 


xviii. 11. 2 Sam. xiv. 24. xviii. 30, & al. freq. | ~ 


—as a door on its hinges. Proy. xxvi. 14. 
Comp. Ezek. xli. 24. In Niph. to turn, be 
turned or turned about. See Num. xxxiv. 4, 5. 
Josh. xv. 3. Ezek. xxvi. 2.. In Hiph. tran- 
sitively, to turn, turn about or aside. 1 K. xviii. 
37. 2 K. xvi. 18, Ezek. vii. 22, & al. In 
Huph. to be turned about or round, as a 
thrashing-wheel. occ. Isa. xxviii. 27. 

II. In Kal, to turn or apply to action, particu- 
larly in hostility. 1 Sam. xxii. 17, 18. So 
ver. 22, wp» bon snap ‘22x 1 have turned 
against every person of thy father’s house. 


“Ὁ 
III. 


aside, remove. 


Transitively or intransitively,. to. turn 
See Num. xxxvi. 7, 9. 2 Sam. 


IV. In Kal and Niph. intransitively, to be 
turned, changed, altered. 1 K. ii. 15. Jer. vi. 
12. Zech. xiv. 10. In Kal or Hiph. ἐο turn, 
change. 2 K. xxiii. 34, xxiv. 17. As Ns. fem. 
rtap a turn, change. oce. 1 K. xii. 15. paps 
the same. occ. 2 Chron. x. 15. So the LX X 
in both passages werarrgogn. Comp. | K. ii. 15. 
V. In Kal and Niph. transitively, to turn or go 
about, to compass, encompass. Deut. ii. 1, 3. 
Josh. vi. 2, 3, 6, 10, 13, 14. Psal. Ixxxviii. 
18. exviii. 10, 11. Gen. xix. 4. Jud. xix. 22. 
It is particularly applied, 1 Sam. xvi. 1], 
(comp. Ps. exxviii. 3.) to sitting round a table 
at meat, according to the custom of the east- 
erns at their meals to this day.* In Hiph. éo 
cause to go about, to lead or carry about. Exod. 
xiii. 18. 1 Sam. vy. 8—10. Asa N. used ad- 
verbially sp around, round about, 1 K. vi. 
22. (comp. Cant. i. 12.) mas. plur. in reg. 
sap places round about, environs. So LXX 
ros περικύκλῳ, Vulg. in circuitu. occ. 2 Ki. 
xxiii. 5. Asa N. fem. plur. mann circuits, 
circulations, revolutions. So LX X xvxrwpara. 
oce. Job xxxvii. 12. 

VI. To encompass with, enclose or set in, as pre- 
cious stones in ouches of gold. It occurs asa 
participle Huph. fem. plur. Exod. xxviii. 11. 
xxxix. 6, 13. . 

sao I. To turn, turn about. Ezek. xlii. 19.—as 
the spirit or gross air in its annual motion pur- 
suing the solar light on the earth’s surface, 
Eccles. i. 6, 23D 23 0 circuiting around, i. 6. 
repeating its circuit in the earth’s ecliptic. 
Comp. under »xw II. 

II. 70 go about, go round, to circuit. 1 Sam. 
vii. 16. In a Hiphil sense, Deut. xxxii. 10, 
aap he led Aim about, he instructed him, 
i. e. in the intricate, circuitous way through the 
waste, howling wilderness, without which in- 
struction that horrid desert would have been 
impassable by such a vast multitude of men, 
women, and children. See Harmer’s Obser- 
vations, vol. iv. p. 357. 

111. Yo go round, surround, or encompass en- 
tirely or repeatedly. See Gen. ii. 11, 13. Josh. 
vi. 15. Ps. xvii. 11. εἶχ. 3. exviii. 10, 11, & 
al. freq. As a N. aap the round, circumfe- 
rence, environs. 1 Chron. xi. 8. Ps. xxxi. 14; 
in which passages, as in many others, it is con- 
strued with m prefixed, in the environs; and 
hence 1 being omitted, it is often used adver- 
bially, around, as Exod. xvi. 13. xix. 12. xxv. 
24. Asa N. fem. plur. miossp and nosap 
places around, environs. Num. xxii. 4. Jer. 
xvii. 26. It is construed with Ὁ in, at, prefix- 
ed, Ps. xliv. 14. lxxix. 4; and that particle or 
the like being understood, it is used adverbial- 
ly, Exod. vii. 24. Num. xi. 24, & al. freq. 

1V. To encompass, enclose, as the waters did 
Jonah. Jon. ii. 3, 5, or 4,6. So Jer. xxxi. 
22, How long wilt thou withdraw thyself, O 
thou refractory daughter ? (meaning the people 
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thing upon the earth, 933 331DN TAp> a female 
(one who is merely such) shall encompass, en- 
close, a male child (comp. Job iii. 3.) This 
was indeed creating a new thing on the earth, 
(comp. Num. xvi. 30,) but in perfect accord 
with the great original promise, Gen. iii. 15, 
that the seed of the WoMAN should bruise the 
serpent’s head, and with the subsequent pro- 
phecy of Isaiah, ch. vii. 14, that a vineIN 
should be with child and bring forth a son. 
Comp. Isa. ix. 5 or 6. Mic. v. 2 or 8," 


82D 


To drink hard, guzzle, swill, ingurgitare. oce. 
Isa. lvi. 12. Nah. i. 10; where it is spoken 
of the Ninevites ὈΝ Δ Ὸ ONaDD) And while they 
are guzzling (as) drunkards, they shall be de- 
voured as stubble fully dry. So Diodorus Si- 
culus, lib. ii. p. 112, edit. Rhod. relates that 
“it was while the Assyrian army were feasting 
for their former victories, that those about 
Arbaces (the Mede) being informed by some 
deserters of the negligence and drunkenness (τῆν 
ἐχθυμιαν καὶ μεθην) in the camp of the enemies, 
assaulted them unexpectedly by night, and 
falling orderly on them disorderly, and prepared 
on them unprepared, became masters of the 
camp, and slew many of the soldiers, and drove 
the rest into the city.” See Bp Newton’s Dis- 
sertations on the Prophecies, vol. i. p. 265, 
8yo. &c. As a participle or participial N. xav 
a drinker or drunkard. occ. Deut. xxi. 20. 
Proy. xxiii. 20, 21. Comp. Ezek. xxiii. 42. 
Also, strong drink, inebriating liquor. occ. Isa. 
i. 22. Hos. iv. 18. 

Hence the Greek σαβαζειν to rave or riot like a 
bacchanal, bacchari. Hence, also, Bacchus 
was introduced among the Athenians under 
the name of Zev; Σαβαζίιος, but expelled the city 
by means of Aristophanes, who inveighed vio- 
lently against him. See Cicero De Leg. lib. 
ii. cap. 15. 

Jad 

I. In Kal, to inweave, interweave, intwine. occ. 
Nah. i. 10. In Niph. to be intwined. oce. Job 
viii. 17. As aN. 4p an intertexture of bushes 
or branches of trees crossing and intwined with 
each other, a thicket. occ. Gen. xxii. 13. Ps. 
Ixxiv. 5. Isa. ix. 18. x. 34. Jer. iv. 7. 

II. Chald. as a N. xoap a kind of harp, so 
called, perhaps, by a dialectical variation from 
the meaning of the Heb. because thick strung 
with chords. oce. Dan. iii. 5. But many of 
Dr Kennicott’s codices read x>aw with a w. 
It is rendered by Theodotion σαμβυκη, which 
Strabo, cited under 522 VII, expressly ob- 
serves was a barbarous or foreign name. The 
σαμβυκισαρια, Or woman who plays on the cup- 
βυκη, is mentioned in Philemon’s Mosc, lin. 
5, edit. Cleric. See Martinii Lex. Etymolog. 
in Sambuca, and Bp Chandler’s Vindication 
of the Defence of Christianity, p. 51, 52. 
Comp. Jaw. 





* See Cocceii Lexic. in 31 and AP3 5 Gusset, Com- 


.Ὑ ΙΝ 


of Israel and Judah) for Jehovah createth a new | ment. Ling. Heb. in 33D N. ; Bp Pearson on the Creed, 

Art. iii. p. 191, edit. 1612; Dr cnhape on the Epistles 

and Gospels, vol. i. p. 343; Ancient Universal Hist. 8vo. 
ὩΣ τὰς, p. 456, Note (u); and Leigh’s Supplement to Cri- 

ca Sacra. 





* See Shaw’s Travels, p. 232; Russel’s Nat. Hist. of 
Aleppo, p. 105; Niebuhr’s Description de |’ Arabie, p. 46. 





bap 
bap 


1. 70 support, bear, carry, or carry away, as a 
burden, bajulare. It implies more labour than 
xw), so is sometimes placed after it. See Isa. 
xlvi. 4, 7. 1, 4,11. In Hith. banpr to be 
or become burdensome, or a burden to oneself. 
Curva trementi 


Membra tulit passu. 
Ovyip. Metam. lib. iii. lin. 276, 


oce. Eccles. xii. 5. Asa Ν. 5ap, fem. plur. 
in reg. ndap a burden. 1 K. v. 15, Ps. Ixxxi. 
7. Exod. vi. 6, & al. freq. 

II. Chald. As a participle plur. Aph. »>a.0n 
or, according to eight of Dr Kennicott’s codi- 
ces, ΞΟ spoken of foundations, “ strongly 
laid,” Eng. translat. strong, fit to bear the 
superincumbent buildings. oce. Ezra vi. 3. 

Der. Lat. sabulum, sand, from its weight, (see 
Proy. xxvii. 3.) hence Eng. sabulous, sabulo- 
sity. 

AD Chald. 

To think, hope, expect. Once, Dan. vii. 25. It 
is thus used in the Targums, Gen. xlviii. 11. 
Ps. xl. 2, & al. 

ID 

I. To recede, go or turn back. Ps. liii. 4. Prov. 
xiy. 14, to retreat, as from battle. Mic. vi. 14. 








Comp. Psal. xxxy. 4. In Niph. to be turned 
back. See Psal. xliv. 19. Isa. xlii. 17. 1. 5. 


Comp. under ap). . In Hiph. to cause to re- 
cede, to remove, withdraw. Deut. xix. 14. 
xxvil. 17. In Huph. to be turned back, with- 
drawn. Isa. lix. 14. 

II. As a participle fem. sing. ma. withdrawn, 
retired. oce. Cant. vii. 2 or 3, thy belly, thy 
corpulent, and consequently, according to the 
oriental taste, thy comely, shape, (comp. under 
vp I.) a heap of wheat pswiwa mpd retired 
behind lilies; LXX σεφραγμενη, Vulg. valla- 
tus fenced. “* Over my drawers,” says Lady M. 
W. Montague, describing her Turkish dress, 
(letter xxix. vol. ii. p. 12.) “hangs my smock 
of fine white silk. gauze, edged with embroi- 

-dery.—The antery is a waistcoat made close to 
the shape, of white and gold damask.” (Comp. 
Niebuhr, Voyage, tom. i. p. 135.) Now sup- 
pose the protuberant shape of the Jewish 
queen exactly fitted with a golden damask or 
tissue waistcoat, above and below which the 
white smock appeared (as being both much 
longer and considerably higher); might not 
her shape be aptly compared to a heap of golden 
grain bounded on the extremities with lilies ? 
Such heaps of wheat, thrashed out, as well as 
lilies, were objects so very familiar to the 
Israelites, that they might well be mentioned 
together in a comparison, without alluding to 
any actual custom of conjoining them. See more 
in Mr Harmer’s Outlines, p. 107, &c. and in 
Mrs Francis’ Notes in her excellent Poetical 
Translation of Solomon’s Song. 

111. Asa N. 3p, plur. Ὁ") Ὁ and Ὁ") the dross 
or scoria of metals, which withdraws or sepa- 
rates from them in refining. See Prov. xxv. 
4, Isa. i. 22, 25. Ezek. xxii. 18, 19. Observe 
that in Ezek. xxii. 18, thirteen of Dr Kenni- 
cott’s codices read 3"). 
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‘WD : 
I. To bow, or bow down to the ground. occ. Isa 
xliv. 15, 17, 19. xlvi. 6. In almost all the 
oriental languages it signifies, not only to fall 
upon the knees as a mark of respect, but also 
to touch the ground with the forehead, as is, to 
this day, commonly practised by the eastern 
nations in their acts of adoration. It doth not 
however mean so profound an act of worship 
as what is expressed by minnwn (which de- 
notes the prostration of the whole body on the 
ground), as is evident from Isa. xliy. 17. xlvi. 
6 


II. Chald. tap the same. Dan, ii. 46. iii. 5, 6, 
11, & al. freq. 

The verb has the same sense in Arabic, and 
hence their N. το @ place of prostration or 
worship, particularly a Mahometan one, whence 
the Gr, and Latin names, in the middle ages, 
μασγίδιον, and meschida, the Spanish meschita, 
the Italian meschita, and moschéa, the French 
mosquée, and Eng. mosque. 

ID 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Chaldee 
signifies, to gain, or acquire to oneself, make 
one’s own, to appropriate. Asa N. fem. map 
a peculium, a peculiar property or treasure. 
Exod. xix. 5. 1 Chron. xxix. 3. Eccles. ii. 8. 
Mal. iii. 17, where Eng. marg. special trea- 


sure. 
Der. The Latin singulus, singularis, whence 
Eng. single, singular, &c. 
120 ᾿ WG 
Occurs not as a V. but as a N. mas. plur. 
Ὁ": great men, princes, nobles. It seems a 
foreign word, for it occurs not in Scripture 
till the time of Isaiah and Jeremiah, and in 
the books written before the captivity always 
means a prince or noble among the Assyrians 
or Chaldeans: See inter al. Isa. xli. 25. Jer. 
‘Vi, 23, 28, 57. Ezek. xxiii. 6, 12, 23. Dan. 1]. 
48. iii. 2, 3. Ezra ix. 2. Neh. ii. 16. I sus- 
pect the word to be a derivative from the Chal. 
dee verb ‘xp or xxD to be great. Comp. under 
now and maw. 


ΒΡ 5) 

I. In Kal, to shut, shut up, shut in, to close, en- 
close. See Gen. ii. 21. vii. 16. xix. 6. Exod. 
xiv. 3. Josh. vi. 1. On Ezek. xliv. 2, see 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. iii. p. 329. In 
Niph. to be shut, shut out. -Num, xii. 14, 15. 
Isa. xlv. 1. In Hiph. to cause to be shut up, to 
give up, give over. See Ley. xiii. 4. Deut. xxin. 
15. xxxii. 30. Ps. xxxi. 9. Ixxviii. 48, 50, 62. 
Lam. ii. 7. Amos i. 6,& al. As Ns. x10 
close confinement. occ. Ezek. xix. 9. 3130 an 
enclosure. occ. Hos. xiii. 8. p35 snap, the en- 
closure or integument of their heart, their pe-- 
ricardium. So Homer, Il. xi. lin. 115, of the 
lion,—aranrov σε σφ᾽ ἡτὸρ ἀσηυρώ, he tears out 
their tender hearts. 4301 a place of confinement, 
a prison. Isa. xxiv. 22. Ps. exlii. 8. Fem. plur. 
ΤΟΥΣ prisons. Ps. xviii. 46. Asa N. fem. 
nop an enclosure, a border. Exod. xxv. 25. 
1 K. vii. 28, & al. freq. 

Il. Asa N. 420m a smith, a locksmith, or the 
like. So Buxtorf in Lexic. “ Claustrarius, fa- 
ber ferrarius.” occ. 2 K. xxiv. 14, 16. Jer. 


10 


xxiv. 1. xxix. 2. The LXX render it, 2 K. 
xxiv. 14, by συγπκλειονξα an encloser ; the Vulg. 
in all the passages above cited, by clusor, or 
inclusor, by which is rather meant a setter of 
precious stones, seals, or the like, than a coars- 
er workman ; and perhaps this is the better in- 
terpretation. 

III. As a participle paoul, sy, frequently 
joined with sm: gold, seems to denote close, 
solid, massive, beaten close by the hammer, or 
sheet-gold. What is called sy2p amt 1 K. vi. 
20, is expressed 2 Chron. iii. 8, by 2.90 arm 
good gold. The LXX in 1 K. vi. 20, render 
sip by cvyxexaucuevw, in 1 K. vii. 49, by 
συγκλειομεένώς, ver. ὅθ, by cvyxaucra; by all 
which words, perhaps, they intended to con- 
vey the idea of close, solid, s 11D is once used 
as a participial N. without amr, for solid gold, 
Job xxviii. 15. 

snap Occurs not asa V. but as a N. Ἴ"Ἴ2)Ὁ a 
violent shower, say the lexicons, which makes 
men shut themselves up in their houses. occ. 
Proy. xxvii. 15. But might not the words 
2D Dwa be better and more literally render- 
ed in a day of shutting up, i. e. when men shut 
themselves up? The LXX translate them 
sv ἡμερᾳ χειμερινῃ, in a winter’s day, and the 
Vulg. in die frigoris, in a day of cold. 

1D 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies to obstruct or stop up a way or any 
opening, to shut up a door. See Castell. 

I. Asa N. τὸ a clog or clogger, probably such 
a one as used to be put on the feet of fugitive 
slaves, or other malefactors. (See Scott on 
Job) occ. Job xiii. 27. xxxiii. 11. In the 
former of which passages the LX X, by ren- 
dering it κωλυματσι an impediment, seem to have 
given nearly the idea of the Heb. word. 
Comp. Ecclus xxxiii. 28 or 30. 

II. As a N. ‘1p, and once, Gen. xlix. 6. in 
reg. “ID. 

1. A secret, something kept close, or shut up, as 
it were. Prov. xi. 13. xx. 19. xxv. 9. Amos 
iii. 7, & al. 

2. A secret or separate assembly. See Gen. 
xlix. 6. Ps. lxxxix. 8. exi. 1. Jer. vi. 11. xy. 
17. xxiii. 18, 22, Proy. xy. 22. 

71D 

Occurs not as a VY. in Heb. but in Arabic sig- 
nifies, to loosen, let loose, and is particularly 
applied to a garment or robe. As a N. yD 
a loose kind of garment, a shirt, a smock. -So 
the L XX render the word in Jud. by σινδόνας 
and ofowe«, and the Vulg. throughout by sindo- 
nem and sindonas. oce. Jud. xiy. 12, 13. Proy. 
xxxi. 24. Isa. iii. 23. Shirts of linen, cotton, or 
gauze are still worn by the Turks and Moors, 
and by persons of condition among the roving 
Arabs, and in Arabia Felix. For more on 
this subject see Shaw’s Travels, p. 228; 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 416, &c.; 
and Niebuhr’s Description de I’ Arabie, p. 54, 
&e. 

Der. Gr. σινδων, Lat. sindon. 

VID. j 

Occurs not as a V. in the Heb. Bible, but in 
the Chaldee Targums frequently, and signifies, 
to order, dispose, arrange, &c. Comp. Ὑτνψ. 
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TI. Asa N. mas. plur. oO“ 1D rows. occ. Job x. 
22; where it seems from the connection, to 
mean the rays, beams, or columns of light, in- 
termixed with, and penetrating the stagnating, 
torpid air, or darkness ; the L_X X according- 
ly explain the word by ¢eyyos liyht, splendour. 

11. As a N. Ἀγ a gallery consisting of a 
row or range of pillars, a colonnade, such as 
the eastern houses, to this day, generally have 
above stairs, and with which gallery all the 

‘upper chambers communicate. So Busbe- 
quius speaking of the house he had hired at 
‘Constantinople, Epist. iii. p. 151. Cubicula 
—omnia in porticum habent aditum. Comp. 

‘Shaw’s Travels, p. 208. oce. Jud. iii. 23, And 
Ehud went out (of the by or chamber of cool- 
ing namely, see ver. 20, and comp. Jer. xxii. 
13.) maton (not, I think, through the 
porch, as we render, and as Dr Shaw seems 
to have understood it, but) into the gallery, 
and he shut the folding doors of the chamber 
upon him, and locked them. Comp. by under 
my IV. 

WTO 

Occurs not asa Y. but 

I. Asa N. snp round, of a round form. oce. 
Cant. vii. 2. 

Il. spr nv. a prison from the round form of 
the building, q. d. a round house. Gen. xxxix. 
20, & al. ; 

1D 

Occurs not as a V.in Heb. but the idea seems 
to be, to cover, clothe, or the like. 

I. Asa N. fem. in reg. nip a garment, vesture. 
So the LXX σεριβολην, Vulg. pallium. occ. 
Gen. xlix. 11, where observe that the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch has sn p>. ; 

II. Asa N. mn a covering, a veil. So LXX 
κάλυμμα, and Vulg. velamen. occ. Ex. xxxiv. 
33—35. 

III. Chald. Asa N. yo Sivan. A name 
given by the Jews, after the captivity, to the 
third month, which nearly answers our May, 
O. S. Itseems a derivative from the Chaldee 
verb pip ἕο rejoice, be glad, because in that 
month all things rejoice, as it were, and appear 
glad. Once, Esth. viii. 9. 

ΤῸ 

I. To drag, draw by force or violence. occ. 2 
Sam. xvil. 13. Jer. xxii. 19. xlix. 20. ᾿ 

II. 70 pull, as dogs do with their teeth at a 
carcass. oce. Jer. xy. 3.. So the LXX us 
διασσιάσμον for pulling in pieces, Vulg. ad lace- 
randum to tear, lacerate. 

III. Asa N. fem. plur. nyanp rags,* pieces of 
cloth torn from the rest. occ. Jer. xxxviii. 11, 
12. So the LXX fax tatters, rags, fro 
ῥησσω to tear. 

π 515] ; 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. In Kal, to sweep or scrape off. occ. Ezek. 
xxvi. 4; so Vulg. radam. As ἃ Ν. "πὸ 4 
scouring, refuse, περίψημα. occ. Lam. iii. 4. 
Fem. mp the same. occ. Ps. lxxx. 17. Isa. 
vy. 25; where the LXX render mms by ὡς 
xorgia, SO the Vulg. quasi stercus, as dung, 
thus likewise Eng. marg.; and the former 





* From the Saxon hracode, torn. Johnson. 
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passage may be rendered, Jt is burnt with fire 
as refuse, i. e. such refuse stuff as the eastern 
people use for fuel to this day.* SoasaN, 
mas. plur. ovr. oce. Isa. xxxiii. 12, osmmo> 
as refuse they shall be burnt with fire. But 
comp. under mp2. 

II. In Kal, to sweep off, remove entirely. Spo- 
ken of a person. occ. Ps. lii. 7. In Niph. to 
be thus swept off or away. Spoken of persons 
or nations. occ. Deut. xxviii. 63. Prov. ii. 22. 

III. Of a house, to demolish or raze it to the 
ground, oce. Prov. xv. 25. (where LX X κα- 
rucre plucketh down) 2 K. xi. 6; mom from 
demolishing, i. e. that it be not demolished. 

Comp. mp>. 

Der. To sack, French saccager. 

MID 

To sweep, drive, as a violent shower of rain 
doth. As a participle act. occ. Prov. xxviii. 
3. Such a shower is in Arabic called ->\np, 
and masmp. See Schultens on Proy. In Niph. 
to be swept off or away. oce. Jer. xlvi. 15. 

Der. To sweep, swoop, swap, swift, scoop. Qu? 

ἽΤΤΟ 

In general, to move to and fro. 

I. Intransitively, to go about, wander to and fro. 
oce. Jer. xiv. 18. But comp. Eng. 'marg. 
Targum, Lowth and Blayney on the text. 
Also, transitively, to traverse, go about, or pass 

freely up and down a country. occ. Gen. xxxiv. 
10, 21. xlii. 34. Montanus renders the word 
in these passages by circueo to go about. 

II. As a participle or participial N. smo and 
sino one who travels up and down for the pur- 
poses of traffic, or to sell his wares, as the 
hawkers and pedlars do among us, so a trader, 
chapman, merchant, circulator, circumforaneus. 
Gen. xxiii. 16. xxxvii. 28. Prov. xxxi. 14. 
As Ns. sno a place of traffic, a mart whither 
such traders come. Isa. xxiii. 3. 150, mer- 
chandise, traffic. Prov. iii. 14. xxxi. 18, Isa. 
xly. 14. As aN. fem. in reg. ΤΠ a mart. 
Ezek. xxvii. 12. Ver. 15, Many countries 
J ΓΤ (were) the mart of thy hand or power, 
or thou hast their merchandise or commerce in 
thy power. So ver. 21, 11 “nmp merchants 
of, or in, thy power. 

The Greek verb εροσπορενόμαι (from ἐν in, and 
xiow to pass), by which the LX X constantly 
render 4mb_in the texts cited from Genesis 
under sense I. and the related Ns. εμόσορος and 
sumooie, Which they generally use for it in other 
passages, nearly express the idea of the Heb. 
word. 

111. Asa N. fem. pnp a small shield, a tar- 
get or buckler, which is moved every way for 
the defence of the body, parma, parmula. occ. 
Ps. xci. 4. 

IV. AsaN. fem. πο occ. Esth. i. 6. It 
seems to denote “ that fine variegated marble, 
where the veins are irregular, and the streaks 
of different colours running backwards and for- 
wards, to and fro.” Bate. “ Quid si hoc mar- 
mor lineis hue illue trajicientibus notatum ? 
Sic enim imitarentur vias mercatorum, que huc 
illue transmeant.” Gusset in ww. C. 

ὙΠ ΠΟ to flutter, palpitate, move irregularly and 





‘* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 254, &c. 
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repeatedly up and down, as the heart of a per- 
son in great distress. occ. Psal. xxxviii, 11 ; 
where LXX tragayén and Vulg. conturbatum 
est, is disturbed, French translat. est agité ca 
et la, is agitated this way and that. 

This last application clearly shows the ideal 
meaning of the root. 

wimp 

Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but as a N. πὸ 
“ς Corn growing of its own accord, without a 
new ploughing and sowing, in the third year 
after a seed time, for what groweth in the se- 
cond year is called mp.” Cocceius. The 
LXX render the word by ra ἀνατέλλοντα what 
springs up, Vulg. by que sponte nascuntur 
what groweth spontaneously. Once, 2 K. xix. 
29. The corresponding word in Isa. xxxvii. 
30, is pnw (which see): and from the sense 
of the root pmw in Arabic, namely high, tall 
(see Castell), and from the LX X and Vulg. 
translation of our N. wsmp,; the idea of the 
word seems to be éo spring, spring up, or the 
like, 

[1915] 

This word seems nearly related to muw to de- 
cline, go out of the way. As-a participle or 
participial N. mas. plur. o-oo decliners, such 
as turn aside. Once, Ps. ci. 3; where LX X 
'σαραβασεις transgressions, Jerome declinationes 
declinings. 

D 


| 1. To overspread, cover, hide, as with a veil, &e, 


to veil, overshadow. See Exod. xl. 3. 1 K. 
viii. 7. Ps. exxxix. 13. (Comp. Job x. 11.) 
Job xxxviii. 8. xl. 17 or 22. Asa N. qoand 
no α tabernacle, YHKOX. Ps. xxvii. 5. Ixxvi. 
3. xlii. 5; where L XX σκηνης, and Vulg. ta- 
bernaculi, and yp is mentioned as parallel to 
otox ma the house of the Aleim. qd a covert 
or den, as of alion, Ps. x. 9. As aN. fem. 


_t2p,yplur. nap a pavilion, booth, bower, taber- 


nacle, covert, or the like. Psal. xviii. 12. Jon. 
iv. 5. Lev. xxiii. 42, 43. Job xxxviii. 40. Isa. 
i. 8; where observe that little temporary 
booths or huts are still usually erected in the 
eastern gardens for the sake of watching them. 
See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 454, 
and Bp Lowth. Our translators render ny>p 
in 1 K. xx. 12, 16, by pavilions; but it pro- 
bably means no more than slight temporary 
booths made with the boughs of trees, the 
shade of which, even the great men in the 
hot eastern countries still sometimes prefer 
to the accommodation of a house or tent. 
See Harmer’s Observations, vol. iii. p. 50, 
&e. Amos y. 26, And ye have borne ni>0 
the tabernacles or shrines of your Molech. 
We have the plain traces of this idolatrous 
custom among the Egyptians. Thus He- 
rodotus, lib. ii. cap. 63, speaking of the idol 
worshipped at Papremis, says, “ To δὲ ayadwa 
tov ἐν NHQ μικρῷ ξυλιῳ κατακεχρυσωμιένῳ 
προρκκοῤοιζουσι TH σπροτερωιῇ ἐς BAAG οικημα- 
The image being ina small temple of wood 
gilt, they (i. e. some of the priests) carry out, 
the day before, to. another building.” 850 
Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. towards the end, 
“ Kar’ ενιαυτον---ασ'αρῶ ros Αἰγυπτίοις tov NEQN 
του Ais περαιουσθαι. τὸν ποτώμον εἰς τὴν Aibuny, 


qb 


eas μεθ᾽ ἡμερας tives wari ἐπισσρεῷειν, ὡς εξ 
Αἰθιοπίας του Seov π'ῶροντος. Among the Egyp- 
tians the shrine of Jupiter is annually trans- 
ported over the river (Nile) into Libya, and 
after some days returns, as if the god him- 
self were come from Ethiopia.” See Homer, 
Il. i. lin. 420, &c. and. Eustathius on that 
place, and Macrobius, Saturnal. lib. i. cap. 
23; from whom it appears that the Romans 
had, in their pomp, similar customs of car- 
rying their idols.* As a N. yom a covering, 
a vail. Exod. xxvi. 36, 37, & al. Comp. 2 
Sam. xvii. 19. Isa. xxii. 8, pon Jor nxY da 
and the vail of Judah shall be removed. 
Schultens (De Defect. Ling. Heb. p. 427, § 
258, &c.) shows from the Arabian writers, 
that the image of tearing or taking away the 
vail, is borrowed from the unhappy state of 
the eastern virgins or matrons, when they are 
affronted, violated, and treated with all kind 
of insult and contumely, and that therefore 
removing the vail of Judah expresses the wt- 
most misery and ignominy. ΤῸ what he has 
produced, I add from Herbelot, Biblioth. 
Orient. p. 643, col. 1, article Moraz, το. 
that ““ Cabihah, the mother of Khalife Motaz, 
complained of Saleh, the Turkish chief, He 
has torn my vail, to express with decency, He 
has dishonoured me.” Comp. Harmer’s Out- 
lines, p. 16, and under oy II. Also, α cover- 
ing, overshadowing, as of a cloud. Ps. cv. 39. 
As a N. fem. in reg. nop, a covering. 
Ezek. xxviii. 13. Asa N. yp», or, accord- 


ing to the Keri, and about twenty of Dr Ken- | 


nicott’s codices, yD 11 (in the form of a, par- 
ticiple Huph.) something overspread, a covert, 
shelter. oce. 2 K. xvi. 18. 

11. 70 cover, protect, defend. Ps. ν. 12. xci. 
4. exl. 8. 

Hence Greek caxos a shield. 

111. 70 cover, overspread, with wrath, dark- 
ness, or misery. Job iii. 23. (where the Vulg. 
circumdedit tenebris hath surrounded with dark- 
ness,) Lam. iii. 43, 44. ᾿ . 

IV. In Hiph. joined with +524 nx, to cover 
his feet. occ. Jud. 111, 24. 1 Sam. xxiv. 3 or 
4. According to the Targum, Vulgate, and 
perhaps the LX X, this phrase means fo ease 
nature, “ purgare alvum, purgare ventrem,” 
Vulg. It seems however very improbable 
that Eglon should be at this business in a 
chamber of cooling. But we learn from Dr 
Pococke, that in Egypt they often lie in those 
cool saloons that have cupolas to let in the air, 
having their beds brought on the sofas. And 
the heat of the eastern countries, at noon, is 
so great, in the summer time, that the people 
frequently lie down to sleep in the middle of 
the day, especially people of delicacy; and so 
they did anciently, as appears by the instance 
of Ishbosheth, 2 Sam. iv. 5, 7. And it is pro- 
bable from the circumstances of the story, 
Jud. iii. that the servants of Eglon appre- 
hended that he was doing the same, and that 
this was what they meant, ver. 24, by his 
covering his feet, as they used anciently to do 





* Compare Selden De Diis Syris, syntag. i. p. 116; 
and Calmet’s Dictionary in re οὐ wit 4 ᾿ 
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when they lay down to sleep in the summer 
time. See Ruth iii. 7. The text in Judges 
clears the sense of the other in 1 Sam. xxiv. 
4, Mr Sale on the Koran, note ἢ, p. 295, ch. 
xxiv. says, ‘* Sleeping ‘at noon is a common 
custom in the East, and all hot countries.” 
So Niebuhr, Description de l’Arabie, p. 6.” 
«ς Comme pendant le solstice d’été, &c. As 
during the height of summer, the sun is almost 
perpendicularly over Arabia, it is generally so 
hot in July and August, that, unless in a case 
of urgent necessity, no one travels from eleven 
in the morning till three in the afternoon: 
the Arabs rarely work during that time ; they 
usually spend it in sleeping in a souterrain, 
which admits the wind from the top to make 
the air circulate. This is likewise the custom 
at Bagdad, in. the island of Charej, and per- 
haps in other towns of that country.” See 
more on this subject in Harmer’s Observa- 
tions, vol. i. p. 166, &c. . 
VY. Transitively, to overspread, smear over, as 
oil or ointment. occ. Deut. xxviii. 40. 2 Sam. 
xiv. 2, Mic. vi. 15. With 3 following, to 
anoint with, oil namely. occ. Ezek. xvi. 9. 
Absolutely, to anoint oneself. Ruth iii. 3. 2 
Sam. xii. 20. Dan, x. 3. Transitively, to an- 
oint another. occ. 2 Chron. xxviii. 15. In 
Niph. to be anointed as a prince or ruler. occ. 
Proy. viii. 23; where Theodotion προκεχειρισο: 
was I have been appointed, and Vulg. ordinata 
sum. So Ps, ii. 6, "95 snap ‘2x1 And I am 
anointed (for) king. So the LX X taking the 
verb as in Niph. ἐγω δὲ κατεσσαθην Bucirevs, 
and Vulg. ego autem constitutus sum rex, 
but I am appointed king. The final + in s35m 
may be paragogic, as in the name ΤῸΝ "322 
Ps. ex. 4. (comp. Heb. vii. 1, 2.) and as in 
‘sya master -(sing.) Exod. xxi. 29, 34, 36. 
xxii. 10, 11, 13, 14. But the LXX here 
having ὑπ᾽ avrev, and the Vulg. translator ab 
eo, by him, seem to have read ya5m. As a N. 
mas. plur. "5505 anointed princes, sovereigns. 
oce. Josh. xiii. 2]. (called sa5 kings. Num. _ 
xxxi. 8.) Ps, Ixxxiil. 12. Ezek. xxxii. 30. 
Mic. ν. 4 or 5. Asa N. Joon a Uitile pot, 
cruse, or phial of oil for anointing. occ. 2 K. 
iv. 2; where, however, the LX X and Vulg. 
take ΤΊΟΝ for a verb, the former rendering the 
Heb. jaw ΤῸΝ DN 55 by ὅτι αλλ᾽ ἡ ὃ ἀλειψομαι 
ελαιον except oil with which I may anoint my- 
self; and the latter by nisi parum olei quo 
ungar, except a little oil with which I may be 
anointed. And considering the pathos with 
which we may well suppose the woman spake, 
I know not whether this is not the better in- 
terpretation of the Heb. But the reader will 
judge for himself. ; 
VI. m3 mop succoth benoth. _ The sacred 
historian, in recounting the idolatrous worship 
of the heathen people, whom the king of As- 
syria transplanted into the cities of Samaria, 2 
K. xvii. observes ver. 30, that the men of Ba- 
bylon made nx22 ΤΌ. The words may be 
literally rendered the tabernacles of the daugh- 
ters or young women; or if mn 33 be taken as 
the name of a female idol from pa to build 
up, procreate children, then the words will ex- 
press the tabernacles sacred to the, productive 


4D 


powers feminine ; and, agreeable to this latter 
exposition, the rabbins say the emblem was 
a hen and chickens. But however this be, there 
is little reason to doubt, but these ΓΤ were 
tabernacles, wherein young women exposed 
themselves to prostitution in honour of the 
Babylonish goddess Mylitta. Herodotus, lib. 
i. cap. 199, gives a particular account of this 
detestable service. ‘ Every young woman of 
the country (of Babylon, says he) must once 
in her life sit at the temple of Aphrodité, or 
Venus (whom he afterwards tells us the As- 
syrians called Mylitta), and prostitute herself 
to some stranger. Those who are rich, and 
so disdain to mingle with the crowd, ‘present 
themselves before the temple in covered cha- 
riots, attended by a great retinue. But the 
generality of the women sit near the temple, 
having crowns of * cord upon their head, some 
continually coming, others going. + Ropes are 
held by them in such a manner as to afford a 
free passage among the women, that the stran- 
gers may choose whom they like. A woman 
who has once seated herself in this place, must 
not return home till some stranger has cast 
money into her lap, led her from the temple, 
and defiled her. The stranger who throws the 
money must say, J invoke the goddess Mylitta 
Sor thee. ‘The money, however small asum it 
be, must not be refused, {because it is 
appointed to sacred uses. ‘The woman must 
follow the first man that offers, and not reject 
him ; and after prostitution, having now duly 
honoured the goddess, she is dismissed to her 
own house. In Cyprus, adds the historian, 
they have the same custom.”§ And this abo- 
mination implied by nia mip the men of 
Babylon brought with them into the country 
of Samaria. ‘The Babylonish. Μυλιτσα, My- 
litta, i. 6. xmvim signifies the procreatriz, 
from the Chald. "τον to procreate ; and both 
the name of the idol and the execrable service 
performed to her honour, show that by Mylit- 
ta was originally intended the procreative or 
productive power of nature, or of the heavens, 
the Aggod:en of the Greeks and Venus of the 
Romans. || 
“ A very learned 4 author of our own natio 
(say the writers of the Universal Hist. vol. 
Xvil. p» 295.) imagines that some traces of the 
succoth-benoth--may be found in Sicca Venerea, 
the name of a city in Numidia, not far from 
the borders of Africa Propria. The name it- 
self bears a near allusion to the obscene cus- 
tom above taken notice of (i. e. prostitution), 
and seems to have been transported from 
Pheenicia. Nor can this well be disputed, 





* So Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 1681, edit. Amstel, ϑώμεγγι δ᾽ 
sorerras ἑκωστης. Each of the women is crowned witha 
cord.”” : 

; See Baruch, vi. 43. 


} A like desecration among the tians or Canaan- 
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when we consider that here was a temple 
where women were obliged to purchase their 
marriage-money by the prostitution of their 
bodies.” 

See also Vossius de Orig. & Progr. Idol. lib. 
i. cap. 22. 

ἽΞΌ to cover, overshadow or protect, completely 
or entirely. Exod. xxy. 20. Ezek. xxviii. 14, 
16, & al. 
Dr Kennicott’s codices read, 7310 a covering, 
shelter; so L XX σροφυλακας, Vulg. umbra- 
culum. “ It denotes the tortoise or shed under 
which the besiegers covered themselves.” Bp 
Newcome. occ. Nah. ii. 5. 

o2p to protect, defend repeatedly. occ. Isa. ix. 
10 or 11, Jehovah srw» shall exalt the oppres- 
sors of Rezin against him, and Ἴ5Ὁ" shall pro- 
tect or defend his enemies. Isa. xix. 2, ‘M2020 
And I will defend Egyptians against Egyp- 
tians, and they shall fight every man against his 
brother. Thus Bate, but Qu? 


9D 
To pervert, turn away from its true end or pur- 
pose. 2 Sam. xv. 31. In Niph. and Hiph. to 
be perverse, act perversely or foolishly. Gen. 
xxxi. 28. 1 Sam. xiii. 13. xxvi. 21, & al. As 
a N. a fool, perverse. Eccles. x. 3. As a 
oe: ΤῸ perverseness, folly. Eccles. ii. 
3, 12. 

Hence the Greek, σκελλος, σκολιος. THAANYVOS 
oblique, distorted, which words may serve to 
confirm the true meaning of the Heb. 5ap. 

190 
The radical idea of this very difficult root, 
which in the common lexicons has senses 
assigned to it which seem utterly irreconcila- 
ble, is, I think, to lay up, lay in store, store or 
treasure up. It occurs not, however, asa V. 
strictly in this sense, but hence . 

I. Asa participle Hiph. or participial noun 
Ἰ2Ὸ laying in store, frugal, thrifty, i. e. one 
who is obliged to be so by the slenderness of his 
fortune, homo frugi. oce. Eccles. iv. 13. ix. 
15, 16; in which passages the LX X render 
it by zens, which properly means one who 


gains his livelihood by his labour, and so lives. 


sparingly.* Isa. xl. 20, min yap he who 
is frugal in oblation (religion),—for the subject 
here seems to be their teraphim, penates or 
household-gods, which the idolaters prepared 
at theif own private expense. Comp. Isa. xliv. 
13, and Vitringa. Asa N. fem. plur. n\23D" 
repositories, magazines, storehouses. occ. 2 
Chron. xvi. 4. xxxii. 28, ΓΟ) “iy cities of 
stores, store-cities. occ. Exod.i. 11. 1 K. ix. 19. 
2 Chron. viii. 4. xvii. 12. So, perhaps, Deut. 
viii. 9. Α land where thou shalt not eat bread, 
n2>pn. by means of a magazine or magazines, 
as in Egypt. As a participial N. 190 a store- 
heeper, a house-steward, οἰκονόμος. occ, Isa. 
xxil. 15. Fem. no>0 a store- or house-keeper, 
proma conda. occ. 1 K. i. 2, 


As a N. 4p, or, as eighteen of 


ites was probably one reason of the laws, Deut. xxiii. 18, 
19, See Ley. xix. 29. ne 
§ So Justin, lib. xviii. cap. 5. Mos erat Cypriis, virgi- 
nes ante nuptias statutis diebus dotalem pecuniam que- 
sifuras, in questum ad litus maris mittere, pro reliqua 
pudicitia libamenta Veneri soluturas.”’ 
| See the beginning of Lucretius’s first book De Rerum 


Natura and above under 17 IV. 
1 Selden De Diis Syr, syntag. ii. cap. 7. whom see. 


II. In Kal, ἐο profit, to lay up, as it were, 
something in store. _ It is used either absolute- 
ly, occ. Job xv. 3; or with 5, occ. Job xxii. 
2. xxxy. 3. Also in Kal, or Niph. to be pro- 








* Comp. Greek and English Lexicon in Heyvzs. 


“Ὁ 


fited. oce. Job xxxiv. 9. Eccles. x. 9, He 
who removeth stones axy* must labour in them, 
and he who cleaveth wood ὉΞΣ 3Ὸ" shall be pro- 


fited by it. A man must take pains to accom-: 


plish any business ; and if he does so, he shall 
reap the fruits of his labour. 

III. In Hiph. followed by the particle py with, 
to lay up, i. 6. an interest or favour, with 
any one. occ. Job xxii. 21, Lay up, or procure 
τ interest) now with him, and be at peace. 

IV. In Hiph. to lay up, as it were, in a store- 
house. occ. Ps. exxxix; 3, ΠΌΤ Thou layest 
or treasurest up all my ways or actions, 1. e. 
not only art acquainted with them, as our 
translation, but dayest them up by thee, to be 
one day brought into judgment, whether they 
be good, or whether they be evil. 

V. In Hiph. with 5 and an infinitive V. 
following, to lay up, as it were, in order to do, 
to have in readiness, in promptu habere. occ. 

_ Num. xxii. 30. Haye I had it in readiness, 
have I been ready or apt to do thus to thee ? 

Thus haye I taken notice of all the passages 
wherein this root occurs, and in the explana- 
tion of them have been much obliged to 
Schultens’ MS. Orig. Heb. though I have 
not exactly followed his expositions. 

150 

I. To close, shut, shut up. oce. Gen. viii. 2. Ps. 
Ixiii. 12. Isa. xix. 4. 

Il. eh from Heb. ssw, to hire. occ. Ezra 
iv. 5. 

Der. A scar. Gr. σχιρῥος, whence schirrus, 
schirrosity. Lat. sacer, (Qu?) whence sacred, 
consecrate, &c. 

ΓΙΞῸ : 

In Arabic it signifies to be silent, “siluit, ta- 
cuit.” Castell. In Heb. it occurs not as a V. 
in Kal, but in Niph. or Hiph. to be silent, keep 
silence. Once, Deut. xxvii. 9; where the 
LXX σιωσπα be silent. 

Hence old French escouter, Qu? whence Eng. 
scout. 

oD 

In general, to raise, elevate, exalt. 

I. In Kal, to raise up, as heaps of corn. occ. 
Jer. 1. 26.—as a highway. occ. Isa. lvii. 14. 
Ixii. 10; in which three passages the Eng. 
translation renders it, cast up. So likewise in 
Ps. Ixviii. 5, the LX X explain it by sderan- 
cart, and Vulg. by iter facite makesa way ; 
but comp. under sense VI. As a N. fem. 
Top a raised or high way. See Isa. xlix. 1]. 
Ixii. 10. freq. oce. 

11. 70 cast or throw up, as besiegers do a bank 
εκ a besieged city. See Job xix. 12, xxx. 


19. 

111. Asa Ν. 5p α basket in which things are 
heaped up. Gen. xl. 16—18,* & al. freq. 

IV. As a N. fem. plur. ΓΟ Ὁ elevations or 
exaltations, as of the n°231> orbs of the fixed 
stars or planets (comp. under 355 II.); for, as 
Eliphaz in Job xxii. 12, See "53:33 wx the 
head of the stellar fluxes, 1195 "5 how high they 
are. occ. Jud. v. 20, the stars om>pnn from 
their elevations, or elevated situations (de ex- 
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altationibus suis, Montanus), fought against 
Sisera. How so? By having their influence 
on the atmosphere supernaturally increased in 
such a manner as to occasion those heavy 
rains that swelled the river Kishon, so as to 
sweep away Sisera’s army, as it follows in the 
text. Dr Shaw, Travels, p. 274, tells us, 
‘«‘ In travelling under the S. Εἰ. brow of that 
mountain (Carmel), I had.an τ τα ψσνῳς πνοὴ 
seeing the sources of the river Kishon, three 
or four of which lie within less than a furlong 
of each other, and are called Ras el Kishon, 
or the head of Kishon. These alone, without 
the lesser contributions nearer the sea, dis- 
charge water enough to form a river half as 
big as the Isis. During, likewise, the rainy 
season, all the water which falls on the eastern 
side of the mountain, or upon the rising 
ground to the southward, empties itself into 
it in a number of torrents, at which conjunc- 
ture it overflows its banks, acquires a wonder- 
ful rapidity, and carries all before it. » And it 
might be at such a conjuncture as this, when 
the stars (Jud. v. 20.) are said to fight against 
Sisera, viz. by bringing an abundance of rain, 
whereby the Aishon was so occasionally high 
and rapid, as to sweep away the host of Sisera, 
in attempting to ford it.” Thus far the Doc- 
tor. But still the modern philosopher will 
object, that the stars, including the planets, 
have no natural influence or efficiency at all in 
causing rain. I answer, that is certainly more 
than he knows. One of the principal causes 
of rain is an alteration in the state of the at- 
mosphere ; and, no doubt, such a quantity of 
light as proceeds from, or is put in action by, 
the stars and planets taken together, must at- 
all times have a considerable effect upon it : 
especially since the planet Jupiter alone, when 
near his opposition to the sun, gives so strong 
a light as to cast a very perceptible shadow, as 
may be easily observed. A supernatural in- 
crease, therefore, of this light of the stars and 
planets (and to this I think Deborah alludes, 
Jud. y. 20.) must have had a proportionably 
greater effect on the atmosphere, and might, 
for aught the wisest man upon earth can 
affirm to the contrary, occasion violent rains ; 
and from the words of Deborah, we have the 
highest reason to think it actually did so at the 
defeat of Sisera. Real philosophy makes men 
modest, and sensible of the deficiency of their 
knowledge, and, I will add, disposes them 
humbly to receive instruction from HIM who 
made the heavens and the earth, and all things 
therein; and to protect what I have above 
written from the sneers of the half-learned 
sciolist, I shall subjoin the words of that 
great and accurate observer of nature * Boer- 
haave, who, speaking of the causes of meteors, 
has these words: “ Perhaps also the different 
aspects of the planets may contribute to this 
effect,” i. e. of uniting the primary particles of 
water, which before floated scpatatens in the at- 
mosphere, and so occasion rain, snow, and hail. 
To which I add an excellent remark of the 





* Comp. Homer, I. ix, lin. 217; Virgil, Aen. i. lin. 704. 





* Chémistry, by Shaw, vol. i. p. 405. 
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Rev. William Jones, Physiological Disquisi- 
tions, p. 188. ‘* From the foregoing observa- 
tions this one reflection is obvious, and will be 
more so when we come to the experiments of 
electricity, that light and fire may have power- 
ful effects in nature where they give no sensi- 
ble heat: because it appears that they have 
other powers, besides that of agitating bodies 
with heat ; and therefore the light of the moon 
and stars may be working such effects as we lit- 
ile understand or think of, although no heat is 
discoverable in their rays.” 

V. Asa N. fem. plur. mbdpn risings, ascents, 
i. e. stairs. So LXX aveBacss, and Vulg. 
gradus. oce. 2 Chron. ix. 1]. 

VI. To raise, elevate, perhaps as the voice in 
singing. oce. Ps. lxviii. 5. This sense best cor- 
responds with the preceding tw, and ny in 
the same verse. Hence the word 5p Selah, 
which occurs above seventy times in the 
Psalms, and thrice in the prophet Habakkuk, 
always at the end of a sentence, but never in 
construction. It was most probably a note of 
music, or a direction to the singers in the tem- 
ple service to raise their voices or instruments, 
where it is inserted. Thus the LXX con- 
stantly render it by dia~arue, which signifies 
ἃ variation in singing and melody, “ cantis et 
melodiz immutatio,” Hederic. 

ὉῸ 1. To raise or cast up very high, as a way. 
oce. Jer. xviii. 15. Prov. xy. 19. As a par- 
ticipial N. yop ἃ way so raised. oce. Isa. 
xxxy. 8. Comp. bp I. 

II. Asa N. fem. 7155p α work raised or thrown 
up, a high bank, a mount made for carrying on 
asiege. Our English translation constantly 
renders it bank or mount. So the LXX, who 
were certainly much better acquainted with 
the ancient military art than any modern in- 
terpreter can pretend to be, generally translate 
it by χωώμώ or προσχωμώ a mount, or by χαραξ, 
a rampart, circumvallation. The ywpa2, as used 
by the Greeks, is thus described by Abp Pot- 
ter, Antiquities of Greece, vol. ii. book iii. 
ch. 10. “ Xwue, agger, a mount, which was 
raised so high, as to equal, if not exceed, the 
top of the besieged walls. The sides were 
walled in with bricks or stones, or secured 
with strong rafters to hinder it from falling ; 
the fore part only, being by degrees to be ad- 
vanced near the walls, remained bare. The 
pile itself consisted of all sorts of materials, as 
earth, timber, boughs, stones, &c. as Thucydi- 
des reports in the siege of Platzze: into the mid- 
dle were cast only wickers and twigs of trees 
to fasten, and, as it were, cement the other 
parts: the whole fabric of the mount is thus 
described by Lucan, lib. iii. 

Tune omnia late 

Procumbent nemora, et spoliantur robore silve ; 
Ut, cum terra levis mediam virgultaque molem 
Suspendant, structa laterum compage ligatam 

Arctet humum, pressus ne cedet turribus agger. 

—Llveya, turres, moveable towers of wood were 

usually placed upon the mount.—They were 

formed of several stories, which were able to 
carry not soldiers only, but all sorts of portable 
engines.” ‘This account of the Grecian χωμα 

(which word, by the way, is a derivative from 
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xm to pour) may serve to show with what 
propriety the V.4»w to pour out is so frequently 
applied to the Heb. 55p, which probably did 
in like manner consist of all sorts of materials, 
earth, stones, rubbish, &c. thrown or poured 
out together. Hence, also, we may perceive 
in what sense \*yi7 1x82 Mid>D: the mounts ap- 
proached the city, Jer. xxxii. 24; and how a 
mount might even stand in the ditch, 2 Sam. 
xx. 15; as likewise of what use trees were in 
constructing them, Jer. vi. 6; and how they 
might be said to throw down the houses, Jer, 
xxxili. 4, 

III. In Hith. Ὁ ΠΌΤ (n and Ὁ being transpos- 
ed) to raise oneself in insolent opposition, occ. 
Exod. ix. 17; where the insertion of the } in 
the participle Ὁ ΠΟ shows it to belong to 
this root 5>p. ‘ 

bpbp I. To exalt exceedingly or very much, i. 6. 
in mind, to have a very high esteem for. occ. 
Prov. iv. 8. 

II. As a N. fem. plur. ΠΥ Ὁ large baskets, 
in which many things were heaped together, 
such as were used by the grape-gatherers. So 
LXX καρσάλλον, and Vulg. cartallum. occ. 
Jer. vi. 9. Comp. above bo III. Thus An- 
acreon describes the men and girls at a vintage 
as carrying the grapes on their shoulders in 
baskets. Ode lii. line 1, &c. 


Tov μελανοχρωτῶ βότρυν 
ΤΑΔΑΡΟΙΣ φερουσιν ἀνδρες, 
Merce πώρθενων, ex” ὠμων. 


and before him Homer, Il. xviii. lin. 567, 568, 


Tlaebevizcccs δὲ καὶ ηἴθεοι, ὠτολω Seoveovres, 
ΠΛΕΚΤΟΙῚΣ εν ΤΑΛΑΡΟΙΣΙ Gegov μελιηδεῶ καρπὸν. 


ΝΟ 

This root is nearly related to nbp, as xu to 
toa, xan to man. It occurs not asa V. but 
as a participle mas. plur. Huph. ὈΝΝ 2 compa- 
rable, to be compared. Once, Lam. iy. 2. 
Comp. under 7715p 11. 

ToD 

It is variously rendered, but the most probable 
explanation seems to be that which Schultens 
in his Comment. on Job, and in his MS. 
Orig. Heb. proposes from the Arabic, namely, 
to shake or strike the ground with exultation, 
like a high-spirited prancing horse, “ ‘tox, 
(cum sad) in saltu_terram (prioribus) pedibus 
percussit equus.” Castell. ‘This interpretation 
is confirmed by the LX X translation 1aasuny, 
1 leaped, and by the Targum yrax J will 
exult. Once, Job vi. 10, τῷ mbox and 

-I would exult in agony or anguish, or in the ex- 
pectation. 


mp 
With a radical but mutable 7. 

I. To strew, strew down, strew on the ground, 
lay prostrate, as enemies, sternere, prosternere. 
oce. Ps. exix. 118. Lam. i. 15; where Mon- 
tanus prostravit, French translat. a abatu has 
beaten down. 

II. Ina Niph. sense, it is rendered, to be valued, 
estimated, compared; but strictly, signifies, to 
be strewed or laid on the ground, as the ancient 
merchants laid their commodities to be barter- 

Aa 
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ed or exchanged for others: a method of traffic 
still practised by some nations to this day ; as 
for instance, by the Moors and Negroes of 
Africa, in bartering salt and various trinkets 
for gold.* oce. Job xxviii. 16, 19; in which 
verses the Vulg. renders it by the words con- 
feretur, componentur, shall be conferred, com- 
pared, but literally shall be carried or placed 
together ; so the LXX in both by συμβασσαχ- 
pris: literally, shall be carried to the sume 
66. 
ence perhaps Eng. ἐο sell, a sale. 

111. Asa N. fem. nbp fine flour, meal, which 
has been bolted or strewed through a sieve. 
Exod. xxix. 2. Num. vii. 13, 19, & al. freq. 
In Gen. xviii. 6, it seems used as a participle 
paoul. fem. nbp mnp meal bolted or sifted. 
And by 1 K. iv. 22, map, when alone, signi- 
fies the coarser meal, n>v the finer flour. 


TMD 
The radical idea of this word seems to be, fo 
loose, relax, remit ; whence with Ὁ following, 
and prefixed either to the sin or sinner, it is 
used for pardoning or forgiving, but strictly 
denotes to loose or relax the chains, as it were, 
of sins, or to remit the punishment of them. 
See Exod. xxxiy. 9. Lev. iv. 20, 26, 35. 
(where Montanus, demittatur), Deut. xxix. 
20. Psal. Ixxxvi. 5. The LXX frequently 
render the V. by egimu:, which comes very 
near to the ideal meaning of the Heb. As a 
N. fem. pnp, plur. ΤΉ and mindy, re- 
mission, forgiveness. occ. Ps. cxxx. 4. Neh. ix. 
17. Dan. ix. 9. 
Hence Eng. slack, slacken, and perhaps to slake, 
“ to grow less tense, to be relaxed.” Johnson. 
07D 
Occurs not as a YV. in Heb. and the ideal 
meaning is uncertain, but as N. op a ladder. 
So the LX X xameaz, and Vulg. scala. Once, 
Gen. xxviii. 12. Comp. Johni. ὅ]. Possi- 
bly Οὔ may be plural, strictly denoting 
“stairs or steps to mount by.” Bate. Comp. 
under 5p V. 
{2D 
Occurs not asa Y. but as a N. yp, plur. os 
a kind of thorn. occ. Ezek. ii. 6. xxviii. 24; 
in which latter text the LX X render it by 
cxorol a thorn, a prickle. May not 712 be a 
derivative from mp to strew, strew on the 
ground, and so denote some kind of thorn, 
speedily overspreading a large quantity of 
ground, perhaps not unlike the dew-briar? 


vo 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies, to cut, break, &c. particularly the 
head. See Castell. Hence as a N. ybp a 
rock, from its cragginess. See inter al. Cant. 
ii. 14. Isa. ii. 21. vii. 19. Amos vi. 12. Deut. 
_xxxii. 13, And he made him to suck honey out of 
the rock, i. e. not that small quantity of honey 
which they might gather from what the wild 





* “ Tes caravanes de Maures, qui vont a Tombouctou 
dans le fond de |’ Afrique, n’ont pas besoin de monnoie. 
Le Mawre met son sel dans un monceau, le Negre sa 
poudre dans un autre ; 5Ἶ] n’y a pas assez d’or, le Maure 
retranche de son sel, ou le Negre ajoute de sonor, jusqu’a 
ce que les parties conviennent.” Montesquieu, Esprit 
des  Loix, liv. xxii. ch. 1. Comp. Shaw’s Travels, p. 239, 
9, + 





bees might have deposited in the cavities of 
the rock, but those great quantities produced 
from bees who collected it from aromatic 
plants and flowers growing among the rocks ; as 
it follows in the text, and oil out of the flinty 
rock, i. e. furnished by olive-trees growing 
there. See more in Harmer’s Observations, 
&e. vol. ii. p. 195, ἄς. To illustrate Job 
xxxix. 28, we may remark from Buffon, Hist. 
Nat. des Oiseaux, tom. i. p. 115, 12mo. that 
the eagle usually constructs its airy, which is 
flat, and more properly a flooring of sticks and 
twigs than a nest, between two rocks, in a dry 
and inaccessible place. On Isa. xxxii. 2, see 
Bp Lowth’s note; and on Jud. vi. 20, Har- 
a Observations, vol. iv. p. 505. 
D 

I. To pervert, turn aside. Exod. xxiii. 8. Prov. 
xix. 3,& al. Asa N. 95p perversion, perverse- 
ness. Prov. xi. 3. xv. 4. 

II. To subvert, overthrow. Job xii. 19. So 
LXX κατεσσρεψε hath overthrown, and Vulg. 
supplantat supplants. Comp. Prov. xiii. 6. 
xxi. 12. 

Schultens, in his MS. Orig. Heb. and on Prov. 
xiii. 6, says, that in Arabic the V. signifies to 
make smooth and slippery, so to cause to slip ; 
and that these senses will best suit the several 
texts of the Heb. Bible wherein the root oc 
curs. 

Der. To slip, slippery, &e. a slope. 

pod Chald. 

To ascend, go or come up. occ. Ezra iv. 12, 
Dan. ii. 29. vii. 3, 8, 20. 

Der. By transposition. Lat. scala, a ladder, 
whence Eng. scale, Frenchand Eng. escalade. 


np 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic sig- 
nifies to scour, cleanse. See Castell. Hence, 
according to some, as a N. fem. nbp fine flour 
or meal of corn cleansed or cleared from the 
coarser bran. But see under 7p III. 

DD 

Occurs not 85 ἃ V. in Heb. but in Arabic the 
cognate root ow signifies to smell, (see Castell, 
and the Arabic version in Gen. εἰ. 27, 
Deut. iv. 28.) and in Chaldee and Syriac the 
nouns op and xnp denote a drug, pharmacum, 
either of a beneficial or noxious kind, accord- 
ing to the words with which they are joined. 
See Castell, Lexic. and Wetstein on 2 Cor. 
ii. 16. 

Asa N. mas. plur. oD drugs, aromatics, spi- 
ces. freq. occ. But the text which seems to 
fix the word to this sense is Exod. xxx. 34,— 
Take to thee pp spices, or drugs (so French 
translat. des drogues), stacte, and onycha, and 
galbanum Ὁ“ (pure) spices, and pure frank- 
incense ; each shall be separate by itself. LXX 
have in the former part of this verse rendered 
the word by ἡδυσματα sweet spices. So Aquila 
and Symmachus in Exod. xxx. 7. by ἡδυσμα-- 
σων, and ‘Theodotion there agwyarwy aromatics. 


72D 
Ϊ In Kal, either transitively or with Ὁ follow- 
ing, to support, sustain, uphold, Gen. xxvii. 
37. Psal. iii. 6. xxxvii. 24. exlv. 14. (where 
LXX ὑσοσεηριζει) Ezek. xxx. 6, & al. 
II. With 5y following, to support upon or by 


bap 


to lean or lay upon, as the hands. Exod. xxix. 

10, 19. Deut. xxxiv. 9, & al. freq. In Niph. 
to be supported, lean or rest upon. Jud. xvi. 29. 
2 K. xviii. 21. Psal. xxi. 6. Isa. xviii. 2. 
Comp. 2 Chron. xxxii. 8. 

ΠῚ. With 5y or 5x following, to lie hard upon, 
press, oppress. Ps. lxxxviii. 8, where Symma- 
chus ἐπεβρισεν pressed hard; Ezek. xxiv. 2, 
where LXX axnoucaro ἐπὶ pressed hard upon. 


DID 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. and asa N. fem. 
Sp is rendered a fiyure, image, idol; but from 
a comparison of 2 Chron. xxxiii. 7. with 2 K. 
xxi. 7, it is manifest (as Bate has observed in 

his Crit. Heb.) that, whatever be the precise 
idea of the word, 20, as an object of worship, 
is equivalent to wx, or, the blesser (comp. 
under swx IV.); and consequently was a fe- 
male deity, perhaps a Venus, the goddess of 
love and pleasure, as well as the mother of the 
expected Saviour, the Desire of all nations. It 
appears from 2 Chron. xxxiii. 7, that Manas- 
seh impiously placed bnpm bpp nx a carved 
image of (this) Samel, which he had made, in 
the house of the Aleim, i. e. within the precincts 
of the temple, (comp. 2 K. xxi. 5, with 2 
Chron. xxxiii. 5.) and probably near the north- 
ern gate of the inner court, where we find it 
set up afterwards, Ezek. viii. 3, 5; in the for- 
mer of which verses it is called px2pr dnp 
tapmit Samel provoking to jealousy, which had 
taken possession (so LX X rou καωμενου), name- 
ly of the house of the Aleim. 

The word 5p occurs only in Deut. iv. 16. 2 
Chron. xxxiii. 7, 15. Ezek. viii. 3, 5, and that 
always as a N. but in Arabic as a V. signifies 
to compose an affair, or make peace, “" compo- 
suit rem, pacemve fecit ” (Castell), which im- 
port seems well enough to correspond with 
την, the other title of the goddess Ὁ. 
Auid this latter name meant perhaps the peace- 
maker, pacificatrix. The command in Deut. 
iv. 15, 16, is, Ye shall take great heed to your- 
selves—lest ye be corrupted, and make to your- 
selves Sixp 52 nN DvD a graven image, the 
representation of any Samel, the form of male or 
female. By which it should seem that as the 
idolaters had different Baals, i. e. the idol of 
the beeve or bull represented in different man- 
ners and with different insignia (see under bya 
III.) ; so they had also divers Samels: even 
as the Egyptians, from whom the Israelites 
probably learnt this branch of idolatry, had 
their different Isises, and as the Greeks and 
Romans afterwards had their different Venuses. 
(Comp. under 433 II.) The nvwx Ashrehs 
mentioned Jud. iii. 7, seem to answer to the 

_Snp 55 in Deut. iv. “ From the Heb. 5: it 

-is very probable that the Greeks had their 
Semele, the mother of Bacchus, whom she 
bare to Jupiter, and many of whose characters 

-have a yery’striking resemblance to those of 
the Messiah.* In the Orphic hymn to Se- 
mele she herself is styled σαρμβασιλεία queen of 





* See Justin Martyr, Apolog. ii. p. 89, and Dialog. cum 
Tryph. Jud. p. 294, 295, edit. Colon. ; Boyse’s Pantheon, 
p. 101; a Letters on the Septuagint, p. 41; and 
Jortin’s Remarks on Eccles. Hist. vol. i. p. 148, 2d edit. 
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all; and Apollodorus, lib, iii. says, that Se- 
mele after her death was ranked among the 
gods, under the name of Thyone, and that her 
son Bacchus, having descended into hell, had 
fetched her from thence, and ascended with her 
into heaven.”’* So Pindar, Olymp. ii. lin. 
44, &e. 

Ζωει μὲν ev Odvurios, 

Αποθανοισα Beoum 

Κεραυνου, tavueder 

eo Σεμελα- 

Among the immortals lives 

She who in thunder died, 

The loose-hair’d Semele. 
Is not Salambo, the Babylonish name, accord- 
ing to + Hesychius, of Aggedsen, or Venus, like- 
wise related to the Heb. 5p? 

1161»; 

Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but in Chaldee, 
like the Greek σημαίνω, which may be derived 
from it, signifies, to mark, appoint. Hence as 
a participle Niph. jnp> marked, appointed. 
Once, Isa. xxviii. 25.4 : 

“WID 

I. To be rough, sharp-pointed, horrere, aculea- 
tus esse. It occurs not, however, as a verb 
simply in this sense, but as a N. mas, plur. 
opr and fem. nnn nails, sharp-pointed 
spikes of iron. oce. 1 Chron. xxii. 3. 2 Chron. 
ili. 9. Isa. xli. 7. Jer. x. 4. 

II. snp pds the rough chafer, which may be thus 
denominated from its rough, sharp-pointed feet 
or claws. Thus Michaelis, Supplem. ad Lex. 
Heb. p. 1080. “ Horridus, horrens, aculea- 
tus. Possit id brucho convenire, cujus pedes 
tales, sicque Vulgata vertit, ut bruchus aculea- 
tus.” oce. Jer. li. 27; where hostile cavalry 
‘are compared to chafers, chiefly, I suppose, on 
account of their numbers; so LXX ὡς ἀκρι- 
dav ΠΛΗΘΟΣ like a multitude of locusts, though 
the resemblance holds also in their swift mo- 
tions, ‘and their consuming the fruits of the earth. 

III. 70 be rough, stand an end, horrere, as the 
pile of the body in terror. So LXX εφριξαν, 
and Vulg. inhorruerunt. oce. Job iv. 15, ἼΣΟΣ 
wa ΠΣ the pile of my flesh stood an end. 
Thus Homer, Il. xxiv. lin. 359, speaking of 
Priam, when terrified at the appearance of 
Mercury : 


Ορθαι δὲ tents ἐστῶν evs γνωμπτοισι μέλεσσι. 
His hairs stood upright on his bending limbs. 
And Persius, sat. iii. lin. 115, 
Alges, cum excussit membris timor albus aristas. 
This minute see! with wild affright you stare; 


Shivering each limb, and bristling changes Mee 
REWSTER. 


Comp. under 4pw I. 
I. To be rough, and shiver, as the flesh in 
terror. So Symmachus ορθοσριχει. occ. Psal. 
cxix. 120. 
The above cited are all the passages wherein 
the root occurs. 





* Editor’s note (0) on Deut. iv. 16, in Bate’s New and 
Literal Translation. 

ὁ Σαλαμβω, ἡ Ageodirn Βαβυλωνίοις.  Hesych. 

{ Qu? Whether in this text instead of 1122 “τ Φ 
we should not read }2D377 YW which two words will 
then agree in gender. 


jd 


D 

ΩΝ not as a verb in Heb. but in Arabic 
with a Sin, signifies to pour out, pour out gently, 
spread out; and witha Shin, to pour out by 
sprinkling, pour out by degrees, also, to become 
lean, be consumed by leanness. (See Castell 
under }2p and y2w.) Hence, as a N. ἸῸΝ 
(formed as tax from.ta, ΞῪΝ from 51) effusion, 
diffusion, dissipation, dissolution. occ. Gen. 
xhi. 4, 38. xliv. 29. Exod. xxi. 22, 23; in all 
which texts it denotes the dissolution or death 
of a person; and in Exod. “ seems to relate 
to the child, if quick, as well as to the mother.”* 
See LX X. Comp. 2 Sam. xiv. 14. 

jD2D occurs not as ἃ V. but as a N. mas. plur. 
in reg. *»p20 the clusters of fruit in the female 
palm, or date-tree. These first appear in 
sheaths which break out among the palm 
branches round the top of the stalk; each of 
these sheaths opening, after some time, from 
the bottom to the top, discovers a large cluster 
of embryo-fruits, sometimes to the number of 
two thousand three hundred; each cluster, 
according to Dr Shaw, Travels, p. 142, weigh- 
ing fifteen or twenty pounds. And they seem 
to have their Heb. name from their diffusive 
fecundity. So the Arabic jx. is applied to a 
wide spreading tree, “ diffusa arbor.” Castell. 
Once, Cant. vii. 8; where the Vulg. fructus 
JSruits, and the LX X to the same sense ὕνψψεων 
tops, since the clusters or fruit really grow on 
the top of the stalk. But for a more particu- 
lar description of the palm-tree, and its fruit, 
I refer to Scheuchzer’s Physica Sacra, on 
Exod. xy. 27, and on Job xxix. 18, with the 
plates. 


TID 

With a radical 77 final, as appears by the follow- 
ing noun being masculine. 

Τὸ occurs not as a verb, and the ideal meaning 
is uncertain; but as a N. mas. pp a bush. 
So the LX X fares, and Vulg. rubus. It is 
used only for that in which Jehovah appeared 
to Moses. occ. Exod. iii. 2—4. Deut. xxxiii. 
16, The good will χη) “32 of those who dwelt 
in the bush: from this last text it is evident 
that Jehovah appeared to Moses in more per- 
sons than one, as he did to Abraham, Gen. 
xviii. of which see under 34> II. p. 342, 
col. 1. 

Hence, perhaps, Gr. ow to hurt, wound sg 
may be the radical idea of the Heb. pp), Lat. 
sentis a thorn, bush. 

“1D 

Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but in the Chaldee 
Targum of Jonathan Ben Uziel on Num. xvi. 
14, we meet with y,2pn from the Heb. spon 
wilt thou bore out? the eyes namely. Asa N. 
mas. plur. o»y12p rendered blindness, but from 
the circumstances of the histories in Gen, and 
2 K. means dazzlings, deceptions or confusions 
of sight from excessive light. So the French 
translat. eblouissement a dazzling. occ. Gen. 
xix. 11. 2 K. vi. 18; in both which passages 
the Targums paraphrase it by x“aw erup- 
tions or flashes of light, or, as Mercer in Ro- 








* Editor’s note in Bate’s Translation. 
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bertson explains the Chaldee word, irradia- 
tions. And in this view the Heb. os may 
be very naturally derived (with Schultens in 
his MS. Orig. Heb.) from yp to pour forth, 
diffuse, and 42 light ; so the Lexicons in gen- 
eral make 42D a quadriliteral word. 

DD 

Occurs not as a verb in Heb, but in sense as 
well as in sound seems nearly related to ww to 
be brisk, active, sprightly, to exult. 

I. Asa N. pvp, plur. opi a horse, from the 
active alacrity or sprightliness of that species 
of animals, according to that of Job, ch. xxxix. 
21, ww’ he exulteth in his strength. Comp. 
under wy. Every one knows how eminent 

_this quality is in horses, even in our part of 
the world, and it is much more so in the warm 
eastern countries. And this no doubt was the 
reason why the idolaters of those nations in 
general consecrated horses to the sun or solar 
light. Thus Strabo tells us (lib. ii. p. 780, ΄ 
edit. Amstel.) of the Massagetes, that they 
esteem the sun as the only god, and to him 
they sacrifice horses. Herodotus, at the end 
of his first book, relates the same fact, and ex- 
plains the reason of it. “ They sacrifice,” 
says he, “ the swiftest or most active of animals 
to the swiftest of the gods.” To the same 

urpose Heliodorus (lib. x.) speaks of the 
thiopians, and Xenophon of the Armenians, 
>(lib. iv. Αναβασις). The last quoted author 
makes mention of the Persians offering horses 
for a burnt sacrifice to the sun, as a usual cus- 
tom (Scope, lib. viii. p. 460, 464, edit. 
Hutchinson, 8vo.): and Fistin lib. i. cap. 
10.) says much the same thing of the Persians, 
as Strabo and Herodotus do of the Massagetes, 
that they regard the sun as the only god, and 
reckon horses sacred to him. 'To these passa- 
ges above cited, we may add that of Ovid, 
Fast. lib. i. 
Placat equo Persis radiis Hyperiona cinctum, 
Ne detur celeri victima tarda deo, 
“ The Persians sacrifice horses to the sun, that 
. sluggish victim may not be offered to a swift 
elty.” 

The idolatrous consecration of horses to the 
sun had infected Judea; for we read, 2 K. 
xxiii. 11, of the horses which the kings of Ju- 
dah had given wnw to the sun or solar light.* 
So Xenophon, as above, mentions the white 
chariot consecrated to the sun, among the Per- 
sians, which, no doubt, was drawn by horses. 
And Apollo, or the sun, was sometimes among 
the Greeks and Romans represented in a cha- 
riot drawn by four horses. Thus in the Or- 
phic hymn to Ἥλιος he is styled Aigesura the 
charioteer, and rergahapors ποσσι χορεύων exult- 
ing or running his course, with feet of quadru- 
peds. And in the story of Phaeton in Ovid’s 
Metam. lib. ii. fab. 1, we find not only a de- 
scription of the chariot of the sun, lin. 106, but 
even the poetical names of his four horses, lin. 
153, 154, Comp. Virgil, An. xii. lin. 114, 
115; and Spence’s Polymetis, p. 185, &c. and 
under 355 I. 





* See Vossii De Orig. et Progr. Idol. lib. ii. ¢. 9, and 
Bochart, vol. ii, 175—177. Selden De Diis Syr. p. 249. 
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Horses in so remarkable a manner partake of 
that liveliness and sprightly vigour, which is 
one of the most eminent and glorious effects 
of the sun or solar light on animals, on men, 
and even on universal nature, and there is no 
room to question, but the idolaters, by conse- 
crating horses to the sun, meant to attribute 

. to him, as ἢ endent on Jehovah, that alacrity 
and activity, of which his influence is indeed 
the natural cause to the whole material sys- 
tem. The heathen writers just cited aim at 
the true reason of this consecration, but, from 
a false philosophy, stop short at the imaginary, 
though apparent, motion of the solar orb, freq. 
oce. As a collective noun snpp a number of 
horses, like our Eng. words, horse, cavalry, 
ἡ ἵππος. occ. Cant. i. 9; where the com- 
parison of the royal bride, and of her regular 
train of comely virgins (whom, I think, we 
must include,) to such animals may, to a mo- 
dern western reader, seem coarse and un- 
polished; yet as ingenious men have observed, 
Theocritus has made a like compliment to 
Helen in his Epithalamium, (Idy]. xviii. lin. 
30.) where, after observing that this cele- 
brated beauty was σιειρη, μεγάλη, plump and 

- lusty, (circumstances which the easterns ad- 
mire in women to this day), he compares her 
to ἅρμασι Θεσσαλὸς ἱππος, a . Thessalian 
chariot-horse. See more in Harmer’s Out- 
lines, p. 172, &c. And the'reader may 
find a modern Turkish and ἃ Grecian 
beauty answering the above description of 
Helen, represented to the eye in Russel’s 
Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, plate xvi. p. 101, and 
in Niebuhr, Voyage, tom. i. tab. xxiv. p. 135. 
It may be worth observing, that the etymo- 
logists derive the Gr. ixaes a horse, from 
ixracte ποσὶ flying with his feet, the Lat. 
equus from the Gr. ὠκὺς swift, and perhaps 
our Eng. horse is related to the Gr. ogw, fut. 
oecw, which in the passive signifies to rush with 
violence or impetuosity. , 
11. AsaN. pi a swallow. So the LXX, 
Symmachus (in Isa.) and Vulg. See Bo- 
chart, vol. iii. 59, &c. who there assigns the 
note of this bird for the reason of its name, 
and ingeniously remarks, that the Italians 
about Venice call a swallow, zisilla, and its 
twittering, zisillare. I shall not oppose this 
learned writer’s opinion, but observe with 
Cocceius, that the swallow might have the 
name of p\p from its swift motion. ‘Thus in 
English we call a bird of this species, a swift, 
“from the quickness of their flight.” John- 
son. occ. Isa. xxxviii. 14. Jer. viii. 7. But 
observe, that in Isa. the Keri and three of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices in the text, and one 
more in the margin, read p*p>, and that in 
Jer. thirteen of his codices now read Ὁ", as 
five more did originally. 

III. Asa N. pp a moth, a papilio of the night. 
So LXX eres and Vulg. tinea, occ. Isa. li. 
8. The ingenious Abbe Pluche, comparing 
the papilios in general with the caterpillars 
from which they spring, remarks, “‘ The cater- 
pillar, who is changed into a nymph, and the 
papilio that proceeds from it, are two animals 
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In general, to split, divide, rive. 
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entirely different ; the first was altogether ter- 
restrial, and crawled along the ground ; the 
second is egitty itself.” —Nature Displayed, 
vol. i. p. 34, English edit. 12mo. his, 
joined with our own observation, may suffice 
to show the reason of the moth’s Heb. name 
pp; and it may be farther remarked that the 
Greek name for a papilio is in like manner 
Ψψυχη, probably from its spirit and activity. 
See Spence’s Polymetis, dial. vii. p. 71. 
Der. Greek σης a moth. Also, to souse, as a 
bird on its prey. 
TWD 
I. To support, sustain, uphold. Ps. xviii. 36. 
Prov. xx. 28. Isa. ix. 7. 
II. It is particularly applied to the effect which 
eating has on the fet th heart, Jud. xix. 5, 8. 
(comp. Gen. xviii. 5.) Ps. civ. 15, Bread 
which sustaineth man’s heart. This expres- 
sion is philosophically just. Food, and parti- 
cularly bread, which is very expansive, taken 
into the stomach, distends that organ, which, 
then bearing upwards against the liver and 
diaphragm, sustains or bolsters up the heart, 
and so takes-off from the ascending branches 
of the aorta that drag, which, when the sto- 
mach is empty, contracts their diameters, 
lessens the quantity of blood ascending to- 
wards the head, and consequently of the ner- 
vous fluid or animal spirits generated in the 
brain, and so is one of the eauses of that 
faintness which we feel after long fasting. 
The V. is also used absolutely in this view, 
to support or comfort oneself. oce. 1 Kings 
xiii. 7; where however, perhaps, ya thy 
heart, is to be understood. 


111. Asa N. typ propt-up work. oce. 1 K. 


x. 12. It would be no easy matter to guess 
what this word meant, unless the parallel pas- 
sage, 2 Chron. ix. 11, had explained it by 
ΓΟ stairs, called also typm from the man- 
ner of their construction. : 


myo See under yo> III. 


hie) 

The LXX 
have given nearly the idea, Isa. ii, 21, by 
rendering the N. ssyp σχισμας clefts, from 
σχίξω to rend, cleave. 


I. In Hiph. ¢o split, rive, as a branch from a 


tree. occ. Isa. x. 33; where Vulg. confrin- 
get shall break. 


II. As aN. mas. plur. in reg. spyp the branches 


of a tree, which divide off from its body. occ. 
Isa. xvii. 6. xxvii. 10. And so with Bate we 
may understand o»syo 1 K. xviii. 21, How 
long halt or hop ye upon two boughs? i. e. 
like birds hopping backwards and forwards 
from one bough to the other, without settling. 
It does not appear that the N. ever signifies 
thoughts or opinions, as we render it. Asa 
N. fem. plur. in reg. smpyp the same. occ. 
Ezek. xxxi. 6, 


111. Asa N. yp, plur. in reg. spyp a rent or 


cleft of a rock. occ. Jud. xv. 8, 11. Isa. ii. 
21. lvii. 5. 
IV. Asa N. mas. plur. opyp. occ. Ps, exix. 
113; where it seems to denote violent persons, 
tearing and rending those who come in their 


WD 


way. So Jerome, tumultuosos tumultuous, 
turbulent. Com. ver. 115. 

The above cited texts are all in which the root 
occurs ; and in the explanation of it I am in- 
debted to Schultens MS. orig. Heb. 

WD 

I. Intransitively, to be turbulent, tumultuous, vio- 
lently agitated, as the sea. occ. Jonah i. 11, 13. 

II. Applied to the heart, to be violently dis- 
turbed or agitated. occ. 2 K. vi. 11. 

III. As Ns. syp, and fem. myn α violent or 
turbulent wind, a whirlwind, tempest, turbo. 
2 K. ii, 1, 11. Job xxxviii. 1. Ps. lv. 9. 
Ixxxiii. 16. Jonah i. 4. Hence perhaps as a 
V. to be turbulent, tempestuous, as a whirlwind. 
Spoken of men. occ. Hab. iii. 14. 

IV. Transitively, to disturb, agitate, drive away, 
disturb, scatter, as with a tempest or whirl- 
wind. occ. Isa. liv. 1]. Zech. vii. 14; where 
Vulg. dispersi, and Montanus, excellently, 
exturbavi. In Niph. to be driven away. oce. 
Hos. xiii. 3. 

Der. Sore (old Eng.) vehemently. 

D 


The idea of this root seems to be cavity, con- 
cave, hollow ; and hence, perhaps, Eng. to sap, 
undermine, and Greek σήσωώ to rot, and cargos 
rotten. Comp. under x*2571p among the pluri- 
literals. It occurs not however as a verb, but 

I. As aN. Ὧν, plur. fem. mp, α bowl, a basin, 
a concave vessel to hold liquids or other things. 
See Exod. xii. 22. Zech. xii. 2, 2 Sam. xvii. 
28; where nap seems to denote such wooden 
bowls as the Arabs still use for kneading their 
bread in, and afterwards eating out of.* 

11. As aN. »p plur. opp. Mr Hutchinson 
(columns, p. 22.) says, that in Amos ix. 1, it 
signifies “a hollow shell or covering above the 
door, and before the porch.” Bate, Crit. 
Heb. explains it, “a saloon or basin-like porch 
before the door of the house,” and imme- 
diately cites 1 Chron. ix. 19. keepers oxspr 
of the porches of the tabernacle. But what 
porches had the tabernacle? A gate it had to 
the outer court, (Exod. xxvii. 16. xl. 33.) 
which implies a threshold and a lintel; and 
the former of these is, I think, signified by yp 
in the singular, and both of them by opp in 
the plural. See under tap verb. 

85D 
Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but seems in 
sense as well as in sound to be nearly related 
to mpp to scrape or sweep together. So xwa to 
moa, Xan to man, &c. 

Asa N. xwon provender for camels or asses. 
It seems strictly to denote mizxt provender 
(farrago corrasa) swept plea as it were, of 
chopped straw, barley, and perhaps some beans. 
Such as they still feed their labouring beasts 
with in the East.+ occ. Gen. xxiv. 25, 32, 
xlii. 27. xliii. 94, Jud. xix. 19; in which last 
passage, as well as in Gen. xxiv. 25, 32, it is 
distinguished from their yan or chopped straw. 


TDD 
In Kal, to moan, lament, bewail, utter a mourn- 








* See'Harmer’s observations, vol. i. p. 363, 364, and note. 
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+ See Harmer’s observations, vol. 1. p. 426, 427, an 
Niebuhr, Voyage, tom. i. p. 122. 


8. TDD 


ful sound. See 1K. xiii. 30. Jer. xxii. 18. In 
Niph. to be lamented. Jer. xvi. 4. xxv. 33. 
As aN. ‘ppm a moan, wailing, lamentation. 
Mic. i. 8, For this I will make t20n a moan- 
ing, ovn> like the dragons. This passage 
determines t5p to signify a mournful noise, 
and not, as the lexicons in general make it, 
a gesture of grief. Comp. Job xxx. 28, 29. 
On Isa. xxxii. 12, see under tw 11. and on 
Zech. xii. 12, see Harmer’s Observations, vol. 
iii. p. 400. 

15D 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 
Schultens, in his printed Origines Hebree, 
lib. i. cap. 13, and in his MS. Orig. Heb. 
has, I apprehend, given the true idea of this 
root, namely to scrape, sweep, radere, verrere ; 
which senses he shows at large that the cog- 
nate ‘pp has in Arabic. 

I. Yo scrape, as arazor. occ. Isa. vii. 20, In 
that day the Lord 15x shall shave with a hired 
razor (even) by those beyond the river (Eu- 
phrates namely), by the king of Assyria, the 
head and the hair of the feet (the pubes), on 
MpDN ἸΡῚΤΤ NK and it (the razor) shall scrape 
even the beard, i. e. the king of Assyria shall 
plunder and harass the great men, andthe 
vulgar of the Jewish people, and even the 
most honourable of all, their princes and 
kings. How these things were fulfilled, see 
2 Chron. xxviii. 20, 21. Isa. xxxvi. 2 K. 
xviii. 13, &c. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11. Comp. 
Ezek. vi. 1, &c. Hence perhaps Saxon scafan 
and Eng. to shave. 

II. To scrape or sweep together, corradere. 
Isa. xiii. 15, Every one that is found, or readily 
met with, shall be thrust through, and every one 
itpp) that is swept up or together, corrasus 
(namely from flight or concealment), shall 
Jall by the sword. Deut. xxxii. 23, yy mK 
ΤΡ I will sweep together (conradam) upon 
them evils; where LXX συναξω, and Vulg. 
congregabo, I will gather together. So in the 
infinitive ΓΒ to scrape or rake together. See 
Isa. xxx. 1. Deut. xxix. 19. Num. xxxii. 14, 
mipp> to scrape together, and so heap up 
(matter or fuel) Sy upon the burning anger of 
Jehovah. 

As for Isa. xxix. 1. Jer. vii. 21, which also 
Schultens refers to this root, perhaps the 
reader will be inclined to think that the com- 
mon interpretation, which assigns them to »p* 
to add, is more easy and natural; but he will 
judge for himself. 

111. In Kal, to scrape or sweep off, or away, 
eradere, everrere. See Gen. xviii. 23, 24. 
Comp. Zeph. i. 2, 3. Also, to be swept off, or 
away. Jer. xii. 4. Comp. Gen. xix. 15, 17. 
Ps. Ixxiii. 19. Esth. ix. 28. In Niph. to be 
swept off, as in battle, or the like. 1 Sam. 
xxvi. 10. Comp. 1 Chron. xxi. 12. 1 Sam. 
xxvii. 1. Ps. xl. 14. Prov. xiii. 23, Much food 
(is in or by) the tillage of the poor, 71D. .w% 

ut substance, opulence, is swept away for.want 
of judgment or order. 

IV. Asa N. fem. pw, in reg. np, ὦ vio- 
lent sweeping wind or storm. See Job xxi. 18. 
Ps. Ixxxiii. 16. Isa. xxi. 1. Asa.N. fem. 
mmpip the same. occ. Hos. viii. 7. So the 


Mm) 


Arabs use their verb *»p for the winds sweep. 
ing the earth, and the Arabic N. m»pxp signi- 
fies a violent wind, which sweeps up the dust, 
leaves, &c. in its way. The Latin poets in 
like manner often apply their V. verrere to 
the winds. Thus Lucan, lib. v. lin. 572, 

Cori verrent mare. 

Caurus * will sweep the sea. 


So Virgil of the Aquilo, or north-east wind, 
Georg. iii. lin. 201. 


Ile volat, simul arva fuga, simul equora verrens, 
He swiftly flying sweeps the fields and main. 


And before him, Lucretius, lib. i. 280, 


Sunt igitur venti nimirum corpora ceca, 
Que mare, que terras, que denique nubila coli 
Verrunt 


The winds are bodies, though by us unseen, 
Which sweep the main, the land, and clouds of heaven. 


So lib. ν. lin. 267, 389, and lib. vi. lin. 624, 
he speaks of the winds verrentes @quora, 
sweeping the seas. And to add but one pas- 
sage more, Virgil, A5n. i. lin. 63, says that 
unless A.olus confined the stormy winds, 
Maria ac terras coelumque profundum 
Quippe ferant rapidi secum, verrantque per auras. 
The seas and earth, and even the cope of heaven, 
They’d tear away, and sweep through empty space. 
For the above passages from the poets, I am 
obliged to Schultens’ printed Origines He- 
breve, lib. i. pars i. cap. 13, ὃ 5. 
V. Asa N. ἢν a threshold, which is swept or 
brushed by the door or gate in opening and 
shutting. Jud. xix. 27, dnd her hands (were) 
upon the threshold. Zeph. ii. 14, Desolation 
(shall be) yp 2 in the threshold. Plur. opp de- 
notes the threshold and the lintel, both of which 
are brushed by the door. 1 Chron. ix. 19, The 
keepers of the Ὀ"θῸ of the tabernacle. (Comp. 
under yp II.) Amos ix. 1, Strike the porch 
(i. e. the vaulted covering over the door, of 
the temple namely), that op‘pi7 the lintel and 
threshold may tremble. Comp. Isa. vi. 4. 
Ezek. x. 4. xl. 6, and Lowth there. 











VI. Asa collective N. sp the plants or weeds | 


which grow on the borders of a river or sea, 
and are continually swept or brushed by the 
waves. See Exod. ii. 3, 5. Isa. xix. 6. Jonah 
ii. 6. HD Ὁ" the weedy sea, i. e. the western 
arm or gulf of what is now commonly called 
the Red Sea, anciently named the Heroopoli- 
tan gulf, and now the gulf of Sues. It has 
been thought that this Hebrew appellation was 
given to it from the great quantity of weeds 
with which it abounded. Thus both Diodorus 
Siculus, and Artemidorus in Strabo, (cited in 
Bochart, vol. i. 282.) have taken particular 
notice of the μνιου and φυκους moss and alga, or 
sea-weed, with which the Red Sea abounds, 
and from which they account for its remark- 
ably green colour. Comp. Wisd. xix. 7. Dr 
Shaw also (Travels, p. 447.) is for translating 
“sp Ὁ", the sea of weeds, or weedy sea, from 
the variety of alge and fuci, and perhaps the 
madrepores and coralline substances just de- 
scribed, which grow within its channel, and at 





_* The north-west wind. 
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low water, particularly after strong tides, winds, 
and currents, are left in great quantities upon 
the sea-shore.” But how far this testimony 
of Dr Shaw should be extended to the ale 
some may doubt; since Mr Bruce, Travels, 
vol. i. p. 237, positively asserts that in the 
Red Sea, of which he had seen the whole ex- 
tent, he never in his life saw a weed of any 
sort. ““ My opinion then,” says he, “ is, that 
it is from the large trees or plants of white coral, 
spread every where over the bottom of the 
Red Sea, perfectly in imitation of plants on 
land, that the sea has obtained this name,” of 
AD Ὁ" namely. But with the above assertion 
compare Michaelis, Recueil de Questions, 
quest. i. and Qu? 

For the reason of the Greeks naming it Ἐρυόρα 
@zruorx, Whence the Romans called it Rubrum 
Mare, and we the Red Sea, comp. Greek and 
English Lexicon under Egvdgos. ΤῸ what the 
reader may there find I add from Mr Bruce— 
“ Tam of opinion that it certainly derived its 

‘name from Edom, long and early its powerful 
master, that word signifying red in Hebrew. 
It formerly went by the name of the Sea of 
Edom or Idumea; since, by that of the Red 
Sea.—As for what fanciful people have said 
of any redness in the sea itself, or eolour in the 
bottom, the reader may be assured all this is 
fiction, the Red Sea being in colour nothing 
different from the Indian or any other ocean.” 
Travels, vol. i. p. 236, 237, where see more. 

VII. Asa N. mp an extremity or end, of a 
thing, where it is, as it were, scraped or swept 
off. “ Prerasio vel presectio rei.” Schultens. 
Comp. myp I. IV. occ. 2 Chron. xx. 16. 
Eccles. iii. 11. vii. 2. xii. 18, Joel ii. 20. 

VIIL Chald. to sweep away, consume, put an 
end to. occ. Dan. ii. 44. Also, to finish, ac- 
complish. occ. Dan. iv. 30 or 33. Asa N. 
Ap and emphatic xB. extremity, end. Dan. iv. 
8. vi. 26, & al. 

map in Hith. with the Ὁ and n transposed, 
pinot to be at the threshold, to be a door- 
heeper. occ. Ps, Ixxxiv. 11. It is a V. formed 
from the N. mp; and we often read of the 
heepers of the ἢ or threshold, in the temple 
service. See 2 K. xii. 9. xxii. 4. xxiii, 4, xxv. 
18. 1 Chron. ix. 22. 

TIDD 

I. In Kal, to join, unite. occ. 1 Sam. ii. 36. In 
Hiph. to put near, or close. So Montanus, 
adjungenti. occ. Hab. ii. 15. In Niph. to be 
joined, united, collected, cleave to.or together. 
oce. Job xxx. 7. Isa. xiv. 1; where the LX X 
προσσεθησεϑδαι shall be added. In Hith.. manor, 
Ὁ and n being transposed, to join oneself, cleave, 
adhere. occ. 1 Sam. xxvi. 19. 

Il, Asa N. nmep a scurf or tetter adhering. to 
the skin. Lev. xiii. 2, & al. 

111. Asa N. m5p. corn,. which adheres to the 
ground, when the harvest is gathered in, and 
in consequence springs up the next year. occ. 
Ley. xxv. 5, 11. 2 K. xix. 29. Isa. xxxvii. 30. 
But as a N. mas. plur. in reg. map is used in 
a more general sense, Job xiv. 19, for what 
grows upon and adheres to the ground, not- 
withstanding the violence of the torrents which 
are there referred to; the waters dash in pieces 


bpd 


the stones; pox “bp map ΟΦ the dust of 
the earth overwhelms its produce. 

IV. As a N. fem. plur. nimspn close veils, 
Eng. translat. kerchiefs, which, according to its 
etymological meaning from the French couvre- 
chef a covering of the head, very well answers 
the Heb. word; LX X eaiPorasa veils, cover- 
ings; so French transl. voiles. occ. Ezek. xiii. 
18, 21. But it may be proper to remark, that 
Mr Harmer, Observations, vol. ii. p. 98, ex- 
plains ninspn of such rich embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs, as the eastern women in a state of 
honour and happiness do to this day bind over 
the other ornaments of their heads: I, how- 
ever, prefer the former interpretation. Comp. 
under 52. and 4p I. 

Der. Speck. Qu? 


bpp 

Occurs not asa VY. but asa N. Sap a bowl or 
dish. oce. Jud. vy. 25. vi. 38. 

Der. Lat. simpulum, m being inserted, as usual, 
before p ; and, the Ὁ being struck off, the Gr. 
φιαλη, Whence Eng. phial or vial. Also, to 


sp 

]5D 

I. To cover, protect, secure. occ. Deut. xxxiii. 
21, For there (in) a portion of the lawgiver, 
i. e. assigned to him by Moses the lawgiver, 
himself, ppp (was he) protected or secured, 
«<i, e. as to his possessions which he left be- 
hind him when he went with other tribes to 
war against the Canaanites.” Taylor’s Con- 
cordance. See Num. xxxii. 

II. To cover, line, as the sides, and, according 
to the * eastern custom, the roof, of a building 
with boards or wainscot. occ. 1 K. vi. 9. vii. 
3, 7. Jer. xxii. 14. Hag. i. 4, where Eng. 
translat. ceiled, so Aquila weodwuevos, and 
Vulg. laqueatis. Asa N. yp the wainscot, in 
general. occ. 1 K. vi. 15. 

111. Asa N, fem. 2p oce. Jonahi. 5. Τί 
is rendered ship, but that is expressed by a dif- 
ferent word, px, in this and the two imme- 
diately preceding verses. It seems to denote 
a roofed or ceiled room or cabin in the ship, 
“to the sides (sn>5*) of which conveniences 
somewhat like the mangers in stables might be 
fixed for the sailors to lie down in.” Taylor’s 
Concordance, whom see. 


5D 

t seems to be a word formed from the sound, 
as clap, smack, in English. 

To smite, strike, clap, or smack, as the hands 
together, whether in anger, occ. Num. xxiv. 


10; or in exultation, insolence or derision. 


oce. Job xxxiv. 37. Lam. ii. 15. Jer. xlviii. 
26; in which last cited passage the LX X 
have exixgoveei—ev tion αὐτου, and Vulg. allidet 
manum, shall clap his hand. Asa N. psp a 
clapping of the hands, ‘as in insolent exultation. 
oce. Job xx. 22. Asa V. in Kal, transitively, 
to clap the hands at, explodere. occ. Job xxxiv. 
26. Comp. ch. xxvii. 23. 

Smiting on the thigh is mentioned as a gesture 
of grief, not only by the sacred writers, Jer. 





* See Shaw’s Travels, p. 209; Russell’s Nat. Hist. of 
Aleppo, p. 2. 
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xxxi. 19. Ezek. xxi. 12; but by the profane. 
Thus Homer, Il. xii. lin. 162, 


An fo ror’ weaker τέ» καὶ ὦ πεπλήγετο μήφω. 
Groaning, he smote his thighs.—— 


So Il. xv. lin. 113 and 307, xvi. lin. 125, and 
Odyss. xiii. lin. 198. 

Thus likewise Xenophon (Cyropzed. lib, vii. 
p- 360, edit. Hutchinson, 8vo.) says, that 
Cyrus, when he heard of the death of the 
brave and faithful Abradatas, eramaro ρα τὸν 
μηρον smote his thigh. 

The above cited are all the texts wherein this 
root pap occurs. Comp. paw. 

15D 

I. To tell, count, number, enumerate. Gen. xv. 5. 
xli. 49, & al. freq. In Niph. to be numbered. 
Gen. xvi. 10. xxxii. 12. As Ns. 12D a num- 
bering, enumeration. 2 Chron. ii. 17. Comp. 
nvep Ps. Ixxi. 15. ssp α number. Gen. xli. 
49. Exod. xvi. 16. Num. i. 2, & al. freq. It 
sometimes implies fewness, as Isa. x. 19. And 
the remainder of the trees of his wood »*7» ΞΟ 
shall be (such) a number, i. e. (so) few, that a 
child may write them. And in general it may 
be observed, that ““ according to the genius of 
the Hebrew language, when 45pm number, is 
placed after the substantive to which it belongs, 
it denotes a few, as Num. ix. 20. Job xvi. 22. 
[ Ezek. xii. 16.] But when it comes before 
the substantive to which it is joined, then it 
denoteth many, as Job xxxvi. 26.” 'Taylor’s 
Concordance. Comp. Deut. xxxiii. 6, 

Hence Eng. to cipher, compute, calculate. 

II. Asa N. spp a kind of precious stone, a 
sapphire, so called, perhaps, from the number 
of gold-coloured spots, with which it is beauti- 
fied. So LX X σασῴειρος, and Vulg. sapphirus. 
Pliny informs us, that “ the sapphire glitters 
with golden spots, that they are of an azure or 
shy-blue colour, but rarely intermixed with 
purple. Those of Media are the best, but 
none are transparent.”* ‘ The sapphire of 
the ancients,” says the New and Complete 
Dictionary of Arts, &c. “was a semi-opake 
stone of a deep blue, veined with white, and 
spotted with small gold-coloured spangles in the 
form of stars.” A pavement, therefore, of 
sapphires is, in a comparison, very properly 
joined with the + body of the heavens in its clear- 
ness, Exod. xxiv. 10. Comp. Ezek. i. 26. x. 1. 

There is mentioned by Philostratus a remark-. 
able heathenish imitation of the divine appear- 
ance, which is described in Exod. xxiv. or 
rather of that in Ezek. i. “ Philostratus,” + 
says my author, § “ observes, that there was 
in the royal palace in Babylon, a room vaulted 
like a heaven, and adorned with sapphires of the 
colour of heaven, with images of gods placed 
aloft, and appearing, as it were, in the air ; 
that the king was wont to give judgment there, 





Sapphirus aureis punctis collueet. Czrulex et 
sapphiri, raroque cum a ura. Optime apud Medos, 
nusquam tamen perlucide. Nat. Hist. lib. xxxvii. cap. 8. 
Now glow’d the firmament 
With living sapphires: 

Says Milton (Paradise Lost, book iv. lin. 604, 605), speak- 
ing of the stars themselves. 

t “ De Vit. Apollon. lib. i. et apud Phot. Cod. cexli.” 

§ Daubuz on the Revelation, ch. xxi. 20. p. 1007. 
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and that there were four golden wyyss, or 
charms, hanging down from the roof, prepared 
by the magicians, and called Sia» yawrra, 
tongues of the gods. What can we think all 
these things were contrived for, if it were not 
that these men thought that, by these means, 
the judgments of the kings would become 
divine oracles, and be so esteemed by their 
subjects? It appears evidently, that such pre- 
parations and ornaments in the presence cham- 
ber, or judical court of a king, were absolutely 
like the adytum, or sanctuary of a deity, which 
was thought to give out true oracles, at least 
as far as we can guess by those slender ac- 
counts we have of them.” Thus far my author. 
And was not this idolatrous pageantry of the 
Babylonish kings evidently stolen and pervert- 
ed from the appearance of the God-man over 
the cherubim, in the holy of holies, from 
whom true oracles did indeed proceed? Comp. 
Exod. xxv. 22. Num. vii. 89. Ezek. i. 26. 
And will not the above cited account throw 
some light on Ezek. xxviii. 16, where we find 
the impious prince of Tyre after he set up for 
a god, in the midst of the stones of fire, i. e. of 
the stones that shone like fire, among which we 
find the sapphire, ver. 13? Comp. under 245 IV. 
III. To tell, narrate, recount, relate in detail, 
particularly, or minutely. See Gen. xxiv. 66. 
Ps, ii. 7. xix. 2. lxiv. 6. lxix. 27; In Niph. 
to be thus told or related. Job xxxvii. 20. As 
a N. spn, ὦ narration, relation. Jud. vii. 15. 
So LXX διηγήσιν. 
IV. Asa N. 490 a particular account or rela- 
tion in writing, whether hieroglyphical or literal. 
1, An account or memorial in hieroglyphical or 
emblematical writing. Exod. xvii. 14. (Comp. 
under ~p> IV.) And in the same sense it 
may be used, Job xix. 23. xxxi. 35, Let mine 
adversary and 12D write (i. 6. hieroglyphically) 
a memorial; ver. 36, Surely I would take it 
upon my shoulder ; I would bind it as a tiara, 
diadem, or turband to me. * Linen is one of 
the oldest materials that ever was written upon 
(as appears by the bandages of the Egyptian 
mummies still preserved); and to this Job pro- 
bably alludes in the passage just cited, as also 
in ch. xiv. 17, This might readily be not only 
taken on his shoulder, but bound about his 
head. And why might not an accusation be 
as easily depicted in hieroglyphical writing on 
linen, as a direction for destroying a person be 
engraved in the same kind of writing on a 
wooden tablet ? An instance of which latter we 
meet with in Homer. The very ingenious and 
learned Mr Wood, in his Essay on the Origi- 
nal Genius and Writings of that poet, after 
observing that neither in the Iliad nor Odyssey 
is there any thing that conveys the idea of let-. 
ters or reading, nor any allusion to literal writ- 
ing, adds, p. 250, “As to symbolical, hierogly- 
phical, or picture-like description, something of 
that kind was, no doubt, known to Homer, of 


which the letter (as it is called) which Belle- 
rophon carried to the king of Lyciais a proof.” 
This letter was sent from Pretus, Il. vi. lin. 
168, &c. 
Tle δὲ piv Λυκίηνδὲν πόρεν δ᾽ ὁγε SHMATA ΛΥΓΡΑ, 
ΓΡΑΨΑΣ εν πινώκι πτυκτῳ ϑυμοφθορα, πολλα' 
«Δειξῶι δ᾽ ἠνωγει ᾧ πενθερῳ, οφρ᾽ ἀπολοιτο. 
““ * To Lycia the devoted youth he sent,” 
With marks expressive of his dire intent 
GRAVED on a tablet that the’prince should die.} 
« The Mexicans, though a civilized people,” 
adds Mr Wood, “had no alphabet; and the 
account they sent to Montezama_ of the land- 
ing of the Spaniards was in this picture-writ- 
ing.”’t 

2. An account in literal writing. Gen. v. 1. Neh. 
vii. 5; where it is applied to a genealogical ac- 
count or register. 

3. A book, roll, or volume. Exod. xxiv. 7. 2 
Chron. xxiv. 27. Isa. xxix. 11, 12. (Comp. 
under onn.) Isa. xxxiv. 4. 

4. A bill or note. Deut. xxiv. 1, 3. 

5. An epistle or letter. 2 Sam. xi. 14, 15. 2 K. 
v. 5, xix. 14, 

6. A deed or conveyance. Jer. xxxii. 1O—12. 

V. As participial Ns. sa and 42D a@ notary, 
recorder, secretary, historiographer, scribe. See 
Jud. v. 14, 2 Sam. viii. 17. 2 K. xii. 10. xix. 
2. Jer. xxxvi. 26. It is both in Heb. and 
Chald. particularly applied to Ezra, who is 
called a ready 4510 scribe in the law of Moses, 
so is equivalent to a man of learning. See 
Ezra vii. 6, 11, 12, 21. Neh. viii. 1. Hence 

VI. AsaN. ssp learning, literature. Dan. i. 4. 
ram Theodotion yeaxuerx, Vulg. literas. ) 

7. Comp. Isa. xxix. 11, 12, where LX X 

Youmaran, Vulg. literas. 

bop 

To pelt, i. 6. either to throw, or to strike with 
something thrown. The L.XX have once, Isa. 
Ixii. 10, rendered it by duagp:arey to throw forth 
or away. 

I. Intransitively, to pelt. 2 Sam. xvi. 13, Spo 
snny> Ὁ ΝΕ and he pelted with stones over 
against him, and threw dust. 

II. Transitively, to pelt a person with stones. 2 
Sam, xvi. 6, 177 NX Dx93NAa Spon and he pelt- 
ed David with stones. Deut. xiii. 10, And thou 
shalt pelt him with stones that he die. So 
without the express mention of o% 5» stones, 
1 K. xxi. 10, Take him and-pelt or stone him 
that hedie. And as a participle paoul, aboth, 
Spo (is) stoned, and is dead. 1 K. xxi. 14. So 
in general, to stone, pelt with stones, whether to 
death or not. See Exod. viii. 26. xvii. 4. xix. 
13. Josh. vii. 25. 

III. With n following, to pelt or clear from 
stones. occ. Isa. v. 2. lxii. 10, jax a>pp clear 
(i. 6. the highway) from stones. Judea is a 
very stony country, and the stones very trouble- 
some in travelling ; which circumstances make 
the application of the image to ecclesiastical 
scandals, or stumbling stones the more proper. 





* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 172. Livy 
mentions libri lintei, linen books or records, as being in 
use among the Romans, lib. iv. cap. 7, 13, 20, and lib, 38; 
and long after those times, Vopiscus, in Aurelian, § 1. 
Comp. Pliny, Nat. Hist. xiii, 11, Ἶ 





* Pope. 4 
+ Comp. Ovid. Metam. lib. vi. lin. 576, &c. 
ἃ Comp. Goguet’s Origin of Laws, &c. vol. i. pag. 174, 


edit. Edinburgh; Roberfson’s Hist. of America, νοὶ], ii, 
p. 14, 270, 1, 286, Ato. 


“ID 


1D 


I. In Kal, intransitively, to decline, turn aside, 
turn out of the way, depart. Gen. xix. 2, 3. 
xlix. 10. Exod. iii. 3,4. 1 Sam. vi. 12. 2 
Sam. ii. 21, & al. freq. Job xxxix. 32, or 
xl. 2, oe “tw Dy 34m does he who contends 
with the Almighty draw back? So the LX X 
sxxduvex And the Vulg. expresses the general 
sense of the Heb. words, Numquid qui con- 
tendit cum Deo, tam facile conquiescit ὃ Does 
he who contends with God so easily acquiesce ? 
See the following verses, and Scott on the 
place. In Hiph. transitively, to remove, turn 
aside or away. Gen. viii. 13, xxxv. 2. xlviii. 
17, & al. freq. 

Ij. Asa participial N. 4p displeased, fastidious, 
turning himself away, as persons in sullen 
grief are apt to do. occ. 1 K. xx. 43. xxi. 4. 
And Ahab came into his house »p displeased 
and angry—and turned away his face. 

III. It is applied to xap, strong inebriating 
diquor, Hos. iv. 18, oxap 4p, their strong drink 
is gone off, turned (as we say) Eng. translat. 
is sour; so the French, est devenue aigre. 
Comp. Isa. i. 22. 

IV. To turn aside, out of the way of God or 
true religion, to apostatize, Exod. xxxii. 8. 
Deut. xi. 16, 28. 1 K. xv. 5, (where see Dr 
Chandler’s Review of Hist. of the Man after 
God’s own heart, p. 302) & al. Asa N. fem. 
imp a turning aside, revolt, apostasy. Deut. 
xili. 5. 158. 1. 5, & al. As a participial N. 
mas. plur. oD seems once used ina political 
sense, revolters. occ. Eccles. iy. 14, For from 
the house (not of prisoners, but) of revolters 
he (this sensible youth) cometh to reign, in al- 
lusion probably to Jeroboam, whose future 
elevation Solomon foresaw. See 1 K. xi. 1] 
—13, 26, 28, 40. xii. 20. 

V. Asa N. “wp, plur. ΠΥ Ὁ a pot, a kettle, to 
remove meat to and from the fire. Exod. xvi. 
3. 2 Chron. χχχν. 13, & al. Also, a pot, or 
pan, to remove ashes from the altar. Exod. 
xxvii. 3, & al. pnt nywp fishing boats, so 
Targum jx M377, they seem to be called in 
Heb. nip from their deep roundish form re- 
sembling a pot. occ. Amos iy. 2. Comp. 
Jer. xvi. 16, and Lowth’s notes. Our trans- 
lators render the words fish-hooks; but it 
does not appear that nw‘p signifies hooks, and 
a fish-hook is denoted by a different word, 
mon Job xl. 25, or xli. 1. Isa. xix. 8. Hab. 
i. 15. Neither does nip signify spears, as 
Mr Harmer interprets it, Observations, vol. 
iy. p. 200. 

VI. AsaN. mas. plur. inreg. “1p the dangling, 
irregular shoots of a vine, which bear either 
none or bad grapes. occ. Jer. ii. 21. 

Vii. Asa N. mas. plur. Ὁ») thorns, from 
the irregular manner of their growth. occ. 
Eccles. vii. 6. Isa. xxxiv. 13. Hos. ii. 6. 
Nah. i. 10. Comp. Mic. vii. 4; and on 
Eccles. vii. 6, observe, that though their most 
usual fuel in the East is dung, which burns 
very slowly, they however heat their pots with 
thorns or small twigs, (comp. Ps. lviii. 10.) 
which burn as remarkably quick. See more in 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 261, &c. 
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VIII. Asa Ν. fem. yp (formed as sow from 
qw), plur. mip a coat of mail, which turns 
aside or wards off offensive weapons from the 
body. occ. Jer. xlvi. 4. li. 3. 

ὙΠῸ to turn aside, or away, again and again, or 
repeatedly. It is used both in a transitive and 
intransitive sense. Lam. iii 1]. Hos. iv. 16. 
As a participle "1p turning aside, withdraw- 
ing, revolting, rebelling, refractory. See Deut. 
xxi, 18. Neh: ix. 29. Hos. iv. 16. Zech. vii. 
11. Fem. mv gadding, rambling. (Qu?) 
Prov. vii. 11. In Hiph. to turn aside, or re- 
move entirely. Ps. lxxxi. 7; where if ΠΥΡΌΣ 
‘be the true reading, the inserted 1 must be 
considered as substituted for the reduplicate 
4; but thirty-one of Dr Kennicott’s codices 
read ΌΤΙ without they. Targ. ΣΤΟΝ J 
removed. 

Der. Gr. cvgw to draw, to sheer off, swerve, 
sore, sorry, sorrow, sour, surly, Qu? 

27D 

Occurs not-as a verb in Heb. but may per- 
haps have some relation to a4y to.scorch, and 
anw to parch. As a N. mas. plur. pa5D 
perhaps, nettles, from the pungent burning 
sensation they cause. So in Lat. a nettle is 
called urtica, from uro to burn. 


Nec immerito nomen sumpsisse videtur, 
Tacta quod exurat digitos urtica tenentis.* 


Onee, Ezek. ii. 6. 
ΤΙ 
I. To spread, or stretch out, beyond, or abroad, 
applied to a luxuriant vine. occ. Ezek. xvii. 6, 
‘—to persons stretched out through indolence 
and luxury. oce. Amos vi. 4, 7. So that 
thorough sensualist Anacreon, ode iy. lin, 
1, &e. 
Ext μυρσίναις τέρείναῖς 
Exi Awrivais τε roses 
ΣΤΟΡΕΣΑΣ, ϑέλω προπίνεὶν. 
ϑέγθέοϊ" α at αν ea de on flowery bed, 
ΤΊΙ drink my 
—to the curtain of the tabernacle, which 
spread beyond its hinder or western side. oce. 
Exod. xxvi. 12, 13. Asa N. mov what thus 
spreads beyond, superfluity. occ. Exod. xxvi. 
12. As ἃ participle paoul mas. plur. in reg. 
occ. Ezek. xxiii. 15, oppwxisa ΝΞ ΤΟ 
exceeding, i. e. spreading out to a great size 
in dyed attire about their heads, wearing large 
tiaras of dyed cloth about their heads. French 
translat. ayant des habillemens de téte flottans 
et teints. It is plain that ‘mvp is of the same 
form as “7271 at the beginning of this verse, 
and therefore must agree with o»tw> in the 
preceding one, and ought to be rendered ac- 
cordingly; not as by Vulg. and Montanus, 
tiaras. See Niebuhr, Voyage, tom. i. p. 
129, &c. on the head-dresses of the modern 
orientals. And observe that in Ezek. xxiii. 
14, twenty-eight of Dr Kennicott’s codices 
read ovtw>. ; 
II. In Niph. spoken of wisdom, “ to be or 
become luxuriant, to shoot out into vain foolish 
conceits,” Taylor; or, “as we say, to. over- 
shoot itself,’ Bate. occ. Jer. xlix. 7. 
Der. To stretch, a streak. 











_* Macer in Martinii Lex. Etym. 


Το 


ὙΠῸ Chald. 

It occurs not as a verb in the Bible, but as a 
N. mas. plur. p54, emphat. δ 20, and in 
reg. ΣΟ presidents over other governors. 
oce. Dan. vi. 2—4, 6, 7. 

yD 

Occurs not as a V- in Heb. and the ideal mean- 
ing is uncertain, but 

J. As a N. mas. plur. in reg. sD plates, or 
rather azle-trees ; so the Vulg. axes, but the 
LXX sca προσέχοντα the appendages. occ. 1 
K. vii. 30. 

Il. As a N. mas. plur. Ὁ) princes, chiefs, 
rulers. The word in this view is used only for 
the five princes of the Philistines, who are 
enumerated, 1 Sam. vi. 16, & seq. and who 
were probably so called by a dialectical varia. 
tion from the Heb. sw comp. 1 Sam. xxix. 9. 

DD 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Chaldee 
signifies to serve, minister, attend. 'The word 
is of a less servile signification than 1. 

I. Asa N. op an attendant or officer in a 
king’s court. Gen. xxxvii. 36. xxxix. 1. xl. 2. 
Esth. i. 10. 2 K. xx. 18. Comp. Dan. i. 3. 

Il. A lord chamberlain, a lord of the bed-cham- 
ber, who, I suppose, was a eunuch. Esth. ii. 
3, 14. Andhence 

111. A eunuch, a man castrated. Isa. ἵν]. 3, 4. 
So called, because such were usually advanced 
to the highest offices in the palaces of the eas- 
tern princes, and particularly had the care of 
their women, (see Esth. ii. Dan. i.) as is still the 
custom among the oriental nations to this day: 
not that the word pp doth in its primary 
meaning imply castration, for Potiphar psp of 
Pharoah had a wife.* See Gen. xxxix. 1, 7, 
&e. 

In like manner the Greek εὐνουχος (whence the 
Latin eunuchus, and Eng. eunuch) doth, accord- 
ing to its etymological sense, signify a cham- 
berlain, or bed-chamber-man, from εὐνη a bed, 
and exw to have or keep. In the court of king 
Zedekiah we find Ebed-melech a black eunuch, 
Jer. xxxviii. 7, &c. (comp. Jer. xiii. 23.) and 
it is remarkable that the Turkish Grand Seig- 
nor still employs such to attend on his harem. 





* This argument is not however absolutely conclusive, 
for the ewnuchs in some places, asin Tonquin, have women 
and marry. See Dampier’s Voyages; Salmon’s Geograph. 
Grammar, p. 461 ; Dow’s History of Hindostan, (in Crit. 
Rey. for October, 1768, p. 243.) who says that Cafoor, 
who had paved his way to the Musnab, though a eunuch, 
married one of the sultanas, and Mr Niebuhr, Descrip- 
tion de l’Arabie, p. 71, has these express words: “ Les 
eun ne haissent pas le sexe, comme bien des gens le 
croient. Celwi, qui fit avec nous la route de Sues a Jambo, 
avoit plusieurs femmes esclaves destinees a ses plaisirs ; 
une d’elles etoit traitee en grande dame. L’on me parla 
d’une riche ewnuque a Basra, qui avoit sonharem. Eu- 
nuchs do not hate the sex, as many persons believe. He, 
who made with us the voyage from Sues to Jambo, had 
several female slaves destined to his pleasures ; one of 
whom was treated like a great lady. ‘They told me of a 
rich eunuch at Basra, who had his harem.” And to come 
nearer home, ** Even the ewnuchs [among the Turks] 
are allowed to marry, and several of them have many 
wives, for polygamy is allowed.” Habesci’s Present State 
of Ottoman Empire, p. 106. The ancient eunuchs were 
notless lascivious than themodern. See Ecclus xx. 3. xxx. 
20; and Bayle’s Dictionary, article Combabus. Epictetus 
in Arrian lib. ii. cap. 20, remarks, Καὶ of AIIOKOTITO- 
ΜΕΝΟΙ τας γε προθυμίας τὰς των ἀνδρων ἀπόκοψασθαι ov 


δυνωντῶι. Comp. Juvenal. Sat. 1. lin. 22, and note Delph. 
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See Harmer’s Observations, vol. iii. p. 327, 
&c.; Complete Syst. of Geography, vol. ii. p. 
5; and Habesci’s Present State of Ottoman 
Empire, p. 155. ~ 

41D 
It occurs once in the form of a participle Hiph. 
Amos vi. 10, And a man’s uncle, or rather be- 
loved friend, shall take him»=>0 to bring the 
bones out of the house; where the Vulg. ren- 
ders 14D, et comburet eum, and shall burn 
him ; and our translation, more justly as to the 
form of the word, and he that burneth him. 
What seems to have led the translators to 
this interpretation is the similarity of sound 
between Ὁ and sw fo burn. But still 
it was not the custom of the Jews to 
burn their dead. The burning mentioned 2 
Chron. xvi. 14, refers to the burning of per- 
Sumes ; comp. ch. xxi. 19. Jer. xxxiy. 5. And 
the single instance we have in the Jewish his- 
tory of burning dead bodies, in the case of Saul 
and his sons, 1 Sam. xxxi. 12, was, no doubt, 
to prevent the possibility of their being treated 
with indignity, as they had before been ; see v. 
9,10. * But though the Jews did not burn, 
they used to anoint their dead (see Mat. xxvi. 
12. Mark xiv. 8. Luke xxiii. 56, and comp. 
under wim I.): and this seems the true sense 
of the Heb. pp, which is retained in the Sa- 
maritan version of Deut. xxviii. 40, where it 
answers to the Hebrew ΤῸ to anoint, 1» DM 
then in Amos vi. 10, he who anoints him. 

nod 

I. It occurs not as a V. in Kal, but in Hiph. 
to stir, raise or rouse up. oce. Job xxxvi. 16. 

II. 70 stir up, in a spiritual or mental sense, to 
incite, excite, See Deut. xiii. 7. 1 Sam. xxvi. 
19. 2 Sam. xxiv. 1. 1 K. xxi. 25. 

111. To excite, irritate. occ. Job xxxvi. 18, Be- 
cause there is wrath (namely in God), (take 
heed) lest paw qd, he irritate thee to explo- 
sion, i. e. so as to explode and reject thee, as at 
ch. xxxiv. 26. 

Hence, perhaps, Lat. cito, whence excito, incito, 
and Eng. excite, incite, &c. 

IV. With Ὁ following, to urge rot, avert, turn 
away, in a transitive sense. Job xxxvi. 16. 2 
Chron. xviii. 31. 

VY. As a N. mas. sing. inv (formed like yn 
from ‘1, 12m from 2m) the disturbed, turbulent, 
boisterous part or season of the year, such as 
the months of November, December, January, 
and February, are in Syria.+ So, according to 
Niebuhr, the Arabs call the rainy season, 
which at Maskat, and the eastern mountains 
of Arabia, lasts from about the 2lst of No- 
vember till the 18th of February, by the name 
of Schitte. occ. Cant. ii. 11; where LXX 
χειμὼν, and Vulg. hyems winter. 

ὉΠῸ see δὴ III. under 5p. 

DND 
I. To stop, stop up, obturare, as wells, or the 
like. oce. Gen. xxvi. 15, 18. 2 Καὶ. iii. 19, 25. 
2 Chron. xxxii. 3, 4, 30. So LXX in all 





* See Cicero De Leg. 11. 22, of Sylla. 


+ See Russell’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 148, 149, 156, 


157. d 
t Description de |’ Arabie, p. 4. 


“nod 


these passages ἐμῴρασσειν.---ἃβ a breach in a 
wall. Neh. iv. 7; where LXX ἀναφρασσεσθαι. 

II. 70 stop, obstruct, shut out, as prayer. So 
LXX ασπεφραξε. occ. Lam. iii. 8, 

III. 70 stop, shut up, as a vision, which is, at 
the time it is given, unintelligible. occ. Dan. 
viii. 26. xii. 4, 9. Comp. ver. 8. 

IV. As participles or participial Ns. onv the 
hidden part of man, or the inner man, 6 sow ay- 
θρωσπος, as St Paul speaks, Rom. vii. 22. Eph. 
iii. 16; or as St Peter, 1 Ep. iii. 4, ὃ xourras 
rns καρδιας ἄνθρωπός, the hidden man of the heart. 
occ. Psal. li. 8. Ὁ something hidden or ab- 
struse. occ. Ezek. xxviii. 3. 

The above cited texts are all wherein the root 
occurs. 

Der. to stem, stammer. 

“nD 

I. In Kal, and Hiph. to hide, conceal. Exod. iii. 
6. Isa. xvi. 3. Deut. xxxi. 17, 18, & al. In 
Niph. of a person or thing, to be hidden, con- 
cealed. Gen. xxxi. 49. Num. y. 13. Also, to 
lie hid, abscond. Gen. iv. 14. 1 Sam. xx. 19. 
1 K. xvii. 8. In Hith. to hide oneself, lie hid, 
1 Sam. xxvi. 1. Isa. xxix. 14, & al. Asa N. 
“np secret, Jud. iii. 19. Prov. xxi. 14. xxv. 2. 
Also, a hiding or secret place. 1 Sam. xix. 2. 
Ps. xviii. 12, xxxi. 21. cxix. 114. Ixxxi. 8, 7 
answered thee Dy “nda in the secret place Ww 
thunder. See Exod. xix. 16—19. As a 
fem. nb, a hiding place, protection. occ. Deut. 
xxxil. 38. Asa N. ΠΟ a hiding place or 
den of a wild beast. Ps. x. 8, 9, & al. 

II. Chald. to destroy, demolish. occ. Ezra v. 
12. So LXX κασελυσε dissolved, demolished. 
Der. Store. With Ὁ prefixed, Gr. MUTTN ELOY, 
whence Eng. mystery. The old French mes- 
tier, whence Eng. mistery, and formerly mister, 

a trade. A satyr, a species of ape. 

Also from the Chaldee, to shatter, scatter. 
Hence also the Latin or Roman idol, Satur- 
nus, Saturn, had his name. He answered to 
Κρόνος, Cronus, in the Greek mythology; and 
as the latter had his appellation from Heb. 10 
to irradiate, be diffused, as the light; so the 
former, I think, from snp to hide, denoted the 
light, the electrical or finer part of the celestial 
fluid,* latent in the pores of all bodies, and 
which, assisted by the air, is indeed the life of 
all animals and vegetables, and the true anima 
mundi, or soul of the world. Comp. under 
wn>. But I shall leave the thinking and phi- 
losophical reader to his own reflections on 
this very curious and interesting subject, after 
presenting him with as literal a translation as 
I can, of 
The Orpuic hymn to Cronus or Saturn.+ 
«¢ Tllustrious or cherishing father, both of the 
immortal gods and of men, various of counsel, 
spotless, powerful, mighty Titan; who con- 
sumest all things, and again thyself repairest 
them; who holdest the ineffablet bands 
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throughout the boundless world; Cronus, 
thou universal parent of successive being ; 
Cronus, various in design, offspring (or rather 
fructifier) of the earth and of the ‘starry hea- 
ven; birth, growth, consumption ; husband of 
Rhea,* dread Prometheus,+ who dwellest in 
all parts of the world, author of generation, 
tortuous in counsel, most excellent, hearing 
our suppliant voice, send of our life a happy, 
blameless end.” 
Whether the Saxon god + Seater, who has left 
his name to our Saturday, was brought from 
Germany, or derived from the Roman Satur- 
nus, I pretend not absolutely to determine. 
He was, however, according to Verstegan’s 
Antiquities, p. 85, represented under the 
figure of an old man standing on a fish, (comp. 
pot under ὅτ IV.) with a basket of fruits and 
flowers in his right hand, and a wheel in his 
left. Fish, fruits, and flowers, are very proper 
emblems of fecundity in the animal and vegeta- 
ble world, as the wheel is of revolution or 
change; and all taken together, are yery suita~ 
ble symbols to accompany the all-consuming, 
all-repairing god, as Orpheus in the above 
cited hymn describes Cronus or Saturn, 


Ὃ daravas μὲν ἅπαντα, καὶ αὐξεις turadsy αὐτὸς. 


Comp. Vossius De Orig. & Prog. Idol. lib, ii. 
cap. 33. 


PLURILITERALS, in D. 


]1D see under snp ITI. 

Dy»D , 

AsaN. from ὃ to cut, break, and oy conti- 
guity, a kind of locust, probably so called from 
its rugged, craggy form, as represented in 
Scheuchzer’s Physica Sacra, tab. ccl. fig. 1, 
which see. Once, Lev. xi. 22. In Chaldee : 
dy>p is used as a verb, and signifies, to swal- 
low down, consume, or the like, and thence 
Bochart derives the N. oybp; but I rather 
apprehend that the Chaldee V. is formed from 
the Heb. N. compounded as above. 


TID 


As a N. from op to place, and “3 round, a 
bunch of vine buds, which produce the blossoms 
or flowers, so called from the form of their 
growth, round the stalk. oce. Cant. ii. 13, 15. 
vii. 12. Symmachus renders it in Cant. ii. 13, 
by οινανθη the vine blossom, the Vulg. in that 
passage by florentes flowering, blossoming, and 
in the two last by floruit hath blossomed, and 
flores blossoms; but the LXX in the two 
former texts by κυπρίζειν, and in the last by xv- 
xeicuos, Which I take precisely to denote the 
bud or budding of a flower. See Harmer’s 
Outlines, p. 136, &c. 

89357510 or ὑπο) Chald. 

As a N. a kind of musical instrument. occ. 





* See Encyclopedia Britannica in Chemistry, No. 96, 
&e. and in Electricity, p. 450. col. 2, &e. 3d edit. 

+ The original may be found at p. 110. of Eschenba- 
chius’ edition. 

τ Or perhaps “ infrangible, not to be broken,” for 1 
suspect the true reading of the Greek to be ὠρῥηκτους. 





> 


* i, e. of the gross air, from Greek pew to flow. 

+ i. 6. sometimes acting as fire, which Prometheus was 
fabled to have stolen from heaven. 

{ “This name,” Sheringham observes, ‘is to be found 
in no writer before Verstegan.” Uniy. Hist. b. iv. cap. 
13. § 3. p. 443. vol. vii. fol. 


ID 


Dan. iii. 5, 10, 15. But in Dr Kennicott’s 
codices the word is in these texts spelled with 
great variety. 

This word, notwithstanding the opinion of 
some learned men to the contrary, is not, I 
think, derived from the Greek + συμφωνία, 
which ‘is a compound word that signifies a 
concert or harmony of many wstruments ; 
whereas in Daniel x‘25m 10 is a simple name 
of one single instrument, as the words cornet, 
Slute, harp, with which it is joined, (each) de- 
note one kind of music. As to the particular 
instrument intended by that name, we cannot 
be positive. A pipe perforated with many 
holes was so called in the Jerusalem tongue, * 
and a bladder with pipes in it had the like 
name in the language of the Moors, which 
they left behind them in Spain.+ The Moors 
in Africa called a little drum, hollow in the 
middle, and covered on one end with a skin, a 
symphony, t which (name) as justly might be 
given to one kind of harp or fiddle, that was 
made, according to St Austin, of a concave 
piece of wood like a drum. § For the com- 
mon reason of calling so many things by the 
same name, seems to be their cavity, wherein 
they all agreed.”—For “ symphony (25110) 
comes from ὩΞῸ (or 4D), which carries the 
idea of cavity to all its derivatives. Thus 


saph or siph (*), the original of the Greek | 


scyphus, is a cup or bowl in the Hebrew or 
Chaldee tongue. Syphon is a pipe that sucks 
up and decants water, and. siphnos in ees 
chius is interpreted by another word, signify- 
ing void or empty.” ‘Thus the late learned Bp 
Chandler, in his Vindication of the Defence 
of Christianity, book i. ch. i. sect. 2, where 
see more. I must not, however, omit to ob- 
serve, that the name of this instrument is in 
the common editions printed without the Ὁ 
x25°p, Dan. iii. 10, and that in the dialectical 
derivations from the Hebrew Ὁ is often in- 
serted before 3 and 5, as in ‘t9m5 from ‘p> 
(comp, under 155) sambuca from yap, &c. 

“)]D See under 42v. 

ὝΠΟ 

Asa Ν, from pp a thorn, and ἽΒ to break, the 
fin of a fish, which consists of rays, or, ac- 
cording to the Heb. phrase, of thorns, i. e. 
little bones or cartilaginous ossicles, supporting 
a membrane broken or divided into several 
partitions. Thus then the form or texture 
gives the reason of the Heb. name. occ. Lev. 
xi. 9,.10, 12. Deut. xiv. 9, 10. 

ΣΟ Chald. 

It occurs not as a V. in the Bible, but in the 
Targum signifies, to cover, clothe, particularly 
with an outer garment. ‘Thus in Targ. on 
Ezek. xvi. 26, 9D2 *banpm clothed with flesh ; 
Nah. ii. 3, pryaya posnpn clothed in various 
colours. Asa N. mas, plur. in reg. "ὉΠ 
cloaks, mantles, burnooses, oce. Dan. iii. 21, 
27. Herodotus, lib. i. cap. 1935, tells us, that 





* ἐς Drus. Proy.’”’ 

+ Sanct.in Dan. In Spain in the last century, blind 
men went about the country, with a bladder to which 
pipes were fastened, and blowing it made music. This 
they called a symphony. 

t “ Isid. iii, 31.” ἶ 

8 “ Aug. in Ps, xxxii.” 
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and Turkish dresses, 


Tay 


in his time, which was about a hundred years 
after the events recorded in Dan. iii. the dress 
of the Babylonians consisted of a tunic of 
linen reaching down to the feet, and over this 
another tunic of woollen, and over all a white 
short cloak or mantle, χιλανιίδιον, and that on 
their heads they wore turbands yureyo:.* Thus, 
therefore, I think, we may best translate Dan. 
iii. 21. Then these three men were bound, 
ye>aqps in their cloaks, pw their tur- 
bands, ὙΠ 23 Ὑ9Ὶ and their upper (woollen) 
tunics, ptwad and their under (linen) tu- 
nics. And as according to this interpretation 
their "Ὁ were their outermost garments, we 
see the propriety with which it is observed at 
ver. 27, that these were not changed by the fire. 
YD 
Asa N. fem. plur. in reg. from 4p to decline, 
(comp. ἢ VI.) and Ay to move to and Sro, 
snayip long branches shooting to a distance 
from the tree, and easily moved to and fro by 
the wind, q. d. wavers. LX X κλαδοι branches. 
Once, Ezek. xxxi. 5; where observe that not 
only the Keri, but also many of Dr Kenni- 
cott’s codices read ynayp, and nine of them 
VMipyiod- 
I51D 
As a N. from wp a thorn, and p% to spread 
abroad. Some kind of wide spreading thorn 
or briar. Once, Isa. lv. 13. 


δὴ 


tie 


Ty 
I. In Kal, intransitively, to serve, labour, 
work, Exod. xx. 9. Num. iv. 24. Deut. v. 13. 
II. In Kal, transitively, to serve the ground, 
i. e. ¢o till or cultivate it, to co-operate or la- 
bour together with the natural agents, in 
making it produce its fruit regularly and 
plentifully. Gen. ii. 5. iv. 2, 12, & al. freq. 
So the Greeks say ray γὴν ϑερασευειν to serve 
the ground, for tilling it. See Prodici Her- 
cules, p. 9, edit. Simpson. In Niph. to be 
cultivated. Ezek. xxxvi. 9,34. Asa N. fem. 
in reg. nvay a tilling or tillage. 1 Chron. 
xxvii, 26. Ae 

III. In Kal, to dress a vineyard. Deut. xxviii. 
39. 

IV. In Kal, to serve, be obedient to another 
man as a servant. Gen. xix. 4, xy. 13, 14. In 
this sense it is sometimes followed by 5, as 1 
Sam. iv. 9. With 5 following, it signifies ¢o 
serve oneself of another, se servir d’un autre, 
to work or do somewhat by means of him, to 
make him one’s servant or slave. See Exod. 
i. 14. Jer. xxii. 13. xxv. 14. xxxiv. 9. Ezek. 
xxxiy. 27. Deut. xxi. 3. Isa. xiv. 3; in which 
two last cited texts observe that ty is indefi- 
nite one—they; so French translation in Isa. 





* Strabo gives us nearly the same account of the Ba- 


bylonish dress, lib. xvi. p. 1082, edit. Amstel.—Compare 
a 


0 what Dr Shaw says of the modern Arab, Moorish, 
avels, p. 224, p. 20, &e.; and 
Niebuhr’s Description de l’Arabie, p. 54,&e. 


may 


on ὕδατα asservi. In Hiph. to cause to serve. 
Exod. vi. 5. Ezek. xxix. 18. As Ns. τῶν 
a servant or slave. Gen. ix. 25. xii. 16, & al. 
freq. Fem. may. in reg. nay servitude, 
service. Gen. xxix. 27. xxx. 26. Exod. i. 14, 

& al. freq. Also, a number of servants, famu- 
litium. Gen. xxvi. 14. Job i. 3. Comp. 
under ΩΨ. 

V. In Kal, transitively, or with 5 following, 
to serve in a religious sense, to perform acts of 
religious worship and obedience, either to the 
true or false gods. Exod. iii. 12. iv. 23. xx. 
5. Deut. iv. 19. Jud. ii. 11, 13, & al. freq. 
AsaN. fem. -tay religious service. Exod. 

᾿ xii. 25, 56, xxxvi. 1, & al. freq. 

VI. Chald. to make, form, do. Jer. x. 1]. 
Dan. iii. 1, 15, 32. iv. 32. In Ith. to be made, 
done. Ezra vii. 26. Dan. ii. 5. iii. 29. Asa 
N. fem. nvtay, emphat. xnvtay work. Ezra 
v. 8. vi. 7. Asa N. tap a work. occ. Dan. 
iv. 34 or 37. 

VII. Chald. to heep, observe, as a religious 
feast. occ. Ezra vi. 16. 

Der. Lat. obedio, whence French obeir, and 
Eng. obey, obeisance, obedient, obedience. 

ΤΙ: 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. To be thick, gross. occ. 1 K. xii. 10. 2 
Chron. x. 10. So the LXX σαχυτερος, and 
Vulg. grossior est is thicker. As a N. say 
thickness. 1 K. vii. 26..2 Chron. iv. 5. Job 
xy. 26, & al. 

II. Asa N. ay a thick beam or plank. 1 K. 
vii. 6. Ezek. xli. 25, 26. 

III. In Kal, to be or become gross, crass, bulky, 
unwieldy. So the LXX ἐπαχοόνθη, Vulg. in- 
crassatus fuisti. occ. Deut. xxxii. 15. 

IV. AsaN. ὃν the density or condensation, as 
of vapours in a cloud. Exod. xix. 9. Hence 
as a N. ay plur. ovay and may a cloud. 1 K. 
xviii. 44. Isa. xviii. 4. Jud. v. 4. 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 4. Hence once as a verb in Hiph. to 
cloud over, “ cover with a cloud,” Eng. trans- 
lat. So Montanus, obnubilavit. Lam. ii. 1. 
Comp. yy I. under my. 

V. Asa N. ay the gross, condensed part of the 
celestial fluid, towards, and at, the extremity 
of the system, “‘ aerscooupurov aedvny, the star- 
eyed darkness,” as Orpheus styles it, Hymn. 
in Apoll. lin. 13. See Job xx. 6. xxii. 12— 
14. xxxvii. 11. Isa. xiv. 13, 14. This is 
what Josephus calls πρυσσαλλον, by which he 
seems to mean the condensed or concreted air ; 
for, describing the formation of the heaven on 
the second day from the creation, he says that 
God “ κρυσταλλον περιπηξας αὐτῳ, compacted or 
concreted the crystal around it.” Ant. lib. i. 
cap. 1. § 1. Comp. under onn VIII. 

VI. As Ns. syn density, crassitude. It is 
spoken of stiff clayey ground, or the like. 1 K. 
vii. 46; where observe the 7 is radical and 
unchanged. say the same. 2 Chron. iv. 17. 

VIL As a N. mas. plur. ony thickets of 
wood. Jer. iv. 29. 





* See Hutchinson’s Moses’ Prine. pt. i. p. 125, & seq.; 
Pike’s Philosophia Sacra, p. 61, 62 ; and Spearman’s En- 
quiry after Philosophy and Theology, ch. v. p. 290, edit. 
Edinburgh. 
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Vay 


Der. Web, weave, hub, of a wheel. Latin 
nubo to cover, veil, nubes a cloud. 

Day 
In general, to turn aside, divert. ᾽ 

I. Spoken of a way, ¢o turn it aside, or divert 
it from a straight course, occ. Joel ii. 7. 
onimx posps wh and they shall not turn 
aside their ways (So LX X καὶ ov μη ἐκκλινωσι 
σῶς τριβους avrwy) i. 6. as the Vulg. et non 
declinabunt ἃ semitis suis, and they shall not 
decline from their paths. 

II. As winy and way somewhat diverted or 
turned aside from its proper owner by way of 
pledge, a pledge or pawn. occ. Deut. xxiv. 10 
—13. Might not yay way) in the first of 
these passages be strictly rendered, to turn 
aside his pledge, i. 6. from him to thyself? 
As a verb in Kal, formed from the N. to 
pledge, plight, borrow upon pledge. oce. Deut. 
xv. 6. In Hiph. to cause or permit another 
to borrow upon pledge, to lend to him upon 
pledge. occ. Deut. xv. 6,8. So in the former 
text the French translation runs thus, Fu 
préteras sur gage ἃ plusieurs nations, et tu n’ 
emprunteras point sur gages; in the latter 
thus, Tu ne manqueras point—de lui préter 
sur gages. 

vuay Asa N. wway; see among the pluri- 
literals. 

Vay 
To pass, in whatever manner. 

I. To pass, go or move from one place to an- 
other, Gen. xii. 6. xv. 17. xviii. 5. xxx. 32, ἃς 
al. freq. 70 pass off, distil, trickle down, as 
liquid myrrh or honey-drops. oce. Cant. v. 5, 
13. In Hiph. to cause to pass. Gen, xlvii. 21. 
Asa N. ‘ay a place where one may easily 
pass along, a pass, passage, or side. 1 Sam. 
xiv. 40. Exod. xxxii. 15, the tables were. writ- 
ten on their two \2y sides or planes, which 
might be passed along. m25 Say by upon the 
passage, i. e. the plane, of tts face, or front. 
Exod. xxv. 37. 
ἐς In Gen. x. 21, Shem, the progenitor of the 
holy line, is styled say 33 9. sax the father 
of all the children (not of Eber, his great 
grandson, for how was he more the father of 
them than of his other descendants? but) of 
passage or pilgrimage—the father of all those 
who were passengers, pilgrims, itinerants, 
passing from one place to another, as the holy 
line were, till their settlement in Canaan, and 
who also confessed themselves to be strangers 
and pilgrims upon earth, plainly declaring 
thereby that they sought a better country, that is 
to say, a heavenly. See Gen. xxiii. 4. xlvii. 9. 
Heb. xi. 8—10, 13—16. Of Abraham in 
particular it is written, Gen. xii. 6, that says 
he passed through the land, and during {his 
pilgrimage from one place to another in the 
land of promise, wherein he sojourned as ina 
strange country, the epithet ay i. 6. the pil- 
grim or sojourner (LX X wigaen passenger), 
formed as “23 a stranger, is applied first to 
him, Gen. xiv. 13; and afterwards ay, fem. 
may, LXX Ἕβραιος, Hebrew, became the 
distinguishing appellation of the holy family 
and people descended from him, See Gen. 


Vy 


xxxix. 14 xl. 15. xliii. 31. Exod. ii. 6, 11. 
at; 18. 7 

As a particle “ay beyond, over,.on the other 
side, Deut. iv. 49. Josh. xiii. 27. 1 K. iv. 24. 

say 5x beyond, q. ἃ. to over, Deut. xxx. 13. 
over, q. d. at over, Exod. xxviii. 26. 

II. To pass over. Gen. xxxi. 21. In Hiph. to 
cause to pass over. Gen. xxxii. 23, viii. 1, And 
God 42° caused the spirit or air to pass over 
the earth, i. e. he caused it to act in its usual 
manner, not through the earth, as at ch. vii. 
11, but only, or chiefly, by pressure on the sur- 
face, and so the waters were checked, prevented 
from rising higher. Comp. Gen. i. 2; and 
see Mr Catcott’s excellent Treatise on the 
Deluge, p. 48, Ist edit. p. 86, 2d edit. Asa 
N. pay α ferry-boat for passing over a river. 

2 Sam. xix. 18. As a N. mas. yaym a ford, a 
place where a river is passable. Gen. xxxii. 
22. Asa N. fem. mayn a ford, Isa. x. 29. 
xvi. 2. Also, a pass, or passage. 1 Sam. xiv. 4. 

III. To pass, go, be current, as silyer. Gen. 
xxiii. 16. 

IV. To pass away, overpass, Gen. 1. 4. Ps. 
xxxvii. 36. cxliv. 4. Job xxx. 15. Cant. ii. 11. 

It is once applied to the passing away of con- 
densed clouds in hailstones and flashes of fire. 
Ps. xviii. 13, At the brightness before him way 
way his densities passed (in) hailstones and 
coals of fire ay plainly means the condensed 
thunder-clouds, consisting of gross air, and of 
watery and sulphureous exhalations from the 
earth. These, through the brightness of Je- 
hovah’s presence, were kindled, (see 2 Sam. xxii. 
13. comp. Exod. xix. 18. Deut. iv. 11,) and 
passed away in a storm of hail and lightning.+ 

V. As aN. say produce of the land, q. ἃ. what 
passes or comes from it. occ. Josh. v. 11, 12. 
Comp. Ley. xxiii. 1O—14. 

VI. In Hiph. to cause to pass to another, as 
an inheritance. Num. xxvii. 7, 8. 

VII. In Hiph. to make over, give up, as the 
first-born to Jehovah, Exod. xiii. 12. (comp. 
ver. 2. Exod. xxii. 28.)—sons or daughters to 
Molech, Lev. xviii. 21. Jer. xxxii. 35. (comp. 
Ley. xx. 2.); which was done wxa by fire, 2 
K. xxiii. 10; and therefore the phrase ΩΣ 
wx making over by fire, implies making over 
to Molech by fire, as in Deut. xviii. 10. 2 K. 
xvi. 3. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 6. And even 4sayr by 
itself, without expressing either the fire or Mo- 
lech, is used Ezek. xx. 26, for this horrible ser- 
vice. Comp. ver. 31, and see under 451 II. + 

VIII. With ὃν following, to pass over, pass by, 
disregard, forgive, as an offence. Prov. xix. 
11. Mic. vii. 18. Comp. Hos. x. 11. In 
Hiph. to cause to pass away, to put away, as 
iniquity. 2 Sam. xxiv. 10. 

IX. To pass beyond, transgress, a law, com- 
mandments, &c. Num. xxii. 18. Josh. vii. 15. 
2 Chron. xxiv. 20. Isa. xxiv. 5, & al. In Hiph. 

_to cause to transgress. 1 Sam. ii. 24. 

X. With Sy upon following, to pass, be laid, or 
charged upon, as a public burden or impost. 





* Greek and English Lexicon in ‘Egasoe. 
+ See aaa Integrity of the printed Hebrew Text, 


&e. p. 126—128, 
Ὁ ἢ Comp. Vitringa, Observat. Sacr. lib. ii. cap. 1. ὃ 18. 
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nay 


occ. Deut. xxiv. 5; where the Vulg. rightly, I 
apprehend, explains it, Nec ei quidpiam ne- 
cessitatis injungetur publice, neither shall any 
public necessity or service be enjoined him. 

XI. In Hiph. to cause to pass away, to turn 
away, remove. Ps. cxix. 37, 39. 2 Chron. xy. 
8. Jonah iii. 6. 

XII. To overdo, overcome, as wine does a man 
who drinks too much of it. Jer. xxiii. 9. 

XIII. As a N. fem. may in reg. noay, plur. 
nvay, excess, as of pride. Proy. xxi. 24, 
Comp. Jer. xlviii. 29, 30. But it generally de- 
notes the excess or violence of anger, whether 
of man, as Ps. vii. 7. Isa. xiv. 6.—or of God, 
Ezek. xxi. 31 or 36. xxii. 21, 31. Hos. v. 10. 
Hence as a V. in Hith. to be excessively angry, 
or transported with anger, “‘ se deborder en co- 
lére.” Mercer. Deut. iii. 26. Psal. Ixxviii. 21, 
59, 62. Prov. xxvi. 17. But in Prov. xiy. 16. 
xx. 2, Naynm seems to signify making himself 
ὦ transgressor, as Schultens, in his Comment, 


- has observed. He adds, that in the latter text, 


ὙΌΣ he who makes himself a transgressor 
against him, is a construction parallel with 
‘nor he who sinneth against me, Prov. viii. 36. 

XIV. saya, literally, in or for passing. It is 
used as a particle, and denotes the passing 
from cause to effect. 

1. Before a N. or pronoun, because, on account 
of. Gen. viii. 21. xii. 13, That it may be well 
with me 7123 because of thee, by thy means, 
q. d. that this good may pass through thee to 
me. Comp. ver. 16. Gen. xviii. 26, 29, 31. 

2. Before a V. fut. because that, to the end that. 
Gen. xxvii. 4, And I will eat sya to the end 
that my soul may bless thee, q. d. that hence it 
may pass that my soul, &c. Gen. xlvi. 34, Ye 
shall say so and so yawn yy to the end that 
ye may dwell in the land of Goshen, q. d. that 
from this cause it may pass that ye may dwell, 
i, e. that from your so saying such an effect 
may follow. So before a V. infinitive, 2 Sam. 
x. 3. 

Der. over, ever. 


way . 

To rot, become rotten or mouldy, so Vulg. com- 
putruerunt ; but rather, to be shrunk up, and so 
come to nought by excessive drought. See Bo- 
chart, iii. 471. “ That ancient learned gram- 
marian Abu Walid chooseth to give the signi- 
fication of it [way] by comparing it with an 
Arabic word pay abesa [which see in Castell], 
as it signifies much the same with px» yabesa, 
to grow dry, which: he looks on as best befit- 
ting this place, viz. because the hurt here 
spoken of is rather done by drought than mois- 
ture.” Pococke’s Commentary on Joel, p. 36. 
Once Joel i. 17, 


nay 
I. 700 twine, intwine, complicate. The LXX 
give the idea of the word Exod. xxviii. 14, 
where they render it πεπλεγμένα wreathed, 
twisted. As a participle paoul miay compli- 
cated, intwined, twisted together. Ezek. xx. 28. 
Comp. ch. xxxi. 10, 14. nay τὼν Ὁ “ wreathen 
work,” Eng. translat. Exod. xxviii. 14, 22. 
II. Asa N. may and nay, plur. ovnay and 
minay a rope formed by complication or twist- 


ἊΨ} 


ing. Isa. v. 18. Ps. exxix. 4, Job xxxix. 10. 
Jud. xv. 13, Ps. ii. 3. Hos. xi. 4, & al. freq. 
III. To complicate, i. 6. to contrive artfully. 
Spoken of oppression, occ. Mic. vii. 3,—the 
prince asketh, and the judges, for reward, and 
the great man h oppression, xv Ww») it 
ts his life, Στ ΓΙ Ὁ ΝΥ and they complicate it, i. 6. 
the oppression; they contrive it artfully and 
craftily ; qw’ils entortillent,” says the French 
translation. So the Greeks use ὕφαινειν 
“ntiv,—doroy to weave a design, counsel, deceit, 
(see Homer, Il. vii. lin. 324; vi. lin. 187.) 
and the Latins, nectere fraudes, &e. 
Hence Greek ἅσσω to bind together, connect ; 
but comp. under “tax. 
ay 
To bake upon (see Isa. xliv. 19). or under the 
coals, as cakes of bread. oce. Ezek. iv. 12, 
where LX X ἐγκρυψεις (MS. Alexand. zara- 
κρυψεις), and Vulg. operies, thou shalt cover. 
Comp. 552 V. under 53. Asa N. fem. pny, 
in reg. nay, a cake of bread thus baked. Gen. 
xviii. 6. 1 K. xvii. 13. xix. 6, & al. So the 
LXX_ throughout syxevgias,* and Vulg. 
(panis) subcineritius (bread) baked under the 
coals or ashes. And this ancient method of 
baking bread is still sometimes used in the 
East. ““ Rauwolff observed, that travellers fre- 
quently baked bread, in the deserts of Arabia, 
on the ground heated for that purpose by fire, 
covering their cakes of bread with ashes and 
coals, and turning them several times till they 
were enough.” + Comp. Hos. vii. 8. Bus- 
bequius ¢ mentions the baking of bread under 
the coals by the women of Bulgaria in Turkey 
as a usual practice in his time. And not to 
multiply testimonies of a fact so well known, 
I shall only farther add a translation of what 
Niebuhr says, Description de l’Arabie, p. 46, 
“The Arabs of the desert sometimes put a 
ball of paste upon coals of lighted wood, or 
upon camel's dung dried; ils la couvrent soig- 
neusement de ce feu, § they cover it carefully 
with this fire, in order that it may be thorough- 
ly penetrated by it; they afterwards take off 
the ashes from it, and eat it hot.” 
Asa N. myn the same as py. occ. 1 K. xvii. 
12. For yn Psal. xxxv. 16, see under ay). 
aay 
The radical idea is, I apprehend, to be set, or 
joined, upon another. So asa V. the LXX 
always render it by swiviézua.. aay however 
occurs not as a V. simply in this sense; but 
I. It denotes strict conjunction or union of love 
or affection, as pat, pwn, &c. With dy, and 
once (Ezek. xxiii. 12). with x, following, to 





* Were there any doubt concerning the sense of this 
Greek word eyzeugies, it might be determined by Lu- 
cian, tom. i. p. 272, edit. Bened. where in a dialogue be- 
tween Zacus and Menippus, Empedocles, who was burnt 
to death in mount tna, is described to be σπόδου πλεῶς» 
ὥσπερ eynevdins ἄρτος stuck full with ashes, like bread 
baked under the coals ; and this passage, by the way, far- 
ther shows that the Greeks, in Lucian’s days, sometimes 
used such sort of bread. 

+ Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 232, where see more; 
and in Scheuchzer Phys. Sacr. on Num, xi. 6—9. 

t De at. Ture. epist. i. p. 42. 

ὃ Or, la braise, the live tale as he expresses himself in 
his Voyage de l’Arabie, tom. i. p. 188. 
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pa hig 
be set upon, doat upon. Ezek. xxiii. 5, ἢ, & al. 


Asa N. fem. in reg. many a being set or 
doating upon. So LXX ἐπίθεσιν. oce. Ezek. 
xxiii. 1]. 


II. As a N. any. or aay rendered organ (so 
LXX in Job xxi. 12. Ps. cl. 4. ogycvov) which 
it seems to have resembled so far as it con- 
sisted of a number of pipes set close, or joined 
together. occ. Gen. iy. 21. Job. xxi, 12. xxx. 
31. Psal. cl. 4. Ezek. xxxiii. 31, For they make 
(thy words) o»ary (like) pipes in or at their 
mouth, i. e. something to play or trifle with. 
Ver. 32, And behold thou art to them pany wd 
as a song (for) the pipes (i. e. to be sung with 
them) of one who has a pleasant voice, and is 
skilled in music. From the passage here cited 
the antiquity of this instrument sufficiently ap- 
pears, but we can hardly imagine it was very 
like the modern organ: it seems rather, from 
Ezek. xxxiii. 31, to have been “ akind of flute 
composed of several pipes of unequal thickness 
and length joined together, which gave an har- 
monious sound when they were blown into by 
moving them successively underthe lower lip.”* 
And it may be worth observing, that in the 
additional psalm, which we have in the LX X, 
David says of himself, when a shepherd, Ai 
xets ov EW ainoay oeyayvoy, my hands made the 
organ; which seems to show that these trans- 
lators meant by ogyavy some kind of pastoral 
instrument, probably not unlike that described 
by Virgil. Eclog. ii. lin. 36, 

——lisparibus septem compacta cicutis 
Fistula, 


A flute of seven unequal pipes compact. 
Where observe, that the term “ sarge” 
very nearly expresses the idea above assigne 
to the Heb. any. We: 

Two or three lines before, Virgil tells us, ac- 
cording to the popular mythology of his time. 

Pan primus calamos cera conjungere plures 

Instituit— 

Pan taught to yoin with wax unequal reeds. 

DRYDEN. 

And Lucretius, lib. iv. lin. 592, 593, describes 
Pan as playing on the reeds of his syrinx, or 
compound pipe, by moving his lip along it, 

Unco sepe labro calamos percurrit hianteis 

Fistula se/vestrem ne cesset fundere musam. 
Comp. lib. v. lin. 1406. 

So the idol Pan, or universal nature, xocpoi0 
vo συμπαν, Orph. is commonly represented 
with a musical instrument composed of seven 
pipes, and according to Orpheus, 

“Aguovicay ZOTLLOLO πρεζῶν φιλοπαιγμονι [LOATH 
he modulates to dancing measures 
The harmony of nature 
Comp. under an III. and note there. 

His pipes answer in number to the six primary 
planets and the moon, whose constant and re- 
gular revolutions are carried on by the streams 
of light, and spirit,t dispensed to each accord- 











* Calmet’s Dictionary in Music. 
+ So Ovid, Metam, lib. i. lin. 711, ; 
———disparibus calamis compagine cere 
Inter se junctis————— ἢ ip 0 
+The Greek scholiast on Theocritus, Idyll. i. lin. 3, 
says that the syrina or compound flute of Pan represent- 
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ing to the heathen theology, by Pan. I say 
of light as well as of spirit, or gross air, not on- 
ly because ight is really one of the great agents 
by which the planets are moved round in their 
orbits, but also because the harmony of the 
world was expressly ascribed by the heathen 
to Apollo, or the solar light, as well as to Pan, 
or rather to Apollo under the character of 
Pan, Thus Orpheus in his Hymn to Apollo, 


Συ δὲ πάντα πολὸν κιθαφὴ πολυχρέκτω 
“Agueoteig ————— 





With thy harp 

Of various modulation thou the whole 
“Of heaven dost harmonize.”’ 

Dopp altered. 


And again, 

“Aguovin κερασας παγποσμιον ἀνδρώσι μοίραν. 

Μιξας χειμωνος, ϑέρεος τ᾽ ἰσὸν ομιφοτεροισιν---- 

Ἔνθεν ἐπωνυμοιιαις σὲ βροτοι xAngovow ἀανακτα 

Tlava, ϑεὸν διξερωτὶ, ἀνέμων συριγμιαθ᾽ ἱεντα. 

———Nature’s tribes, 

No less than Nature, to thy harmony 

Owe the variety and pleasing change 

Of seasons, mix’d by thee in equal parts, 

Summer and winter. mo: hence 

aecinity'nmesioctionucl ἡμὴ σευρ ακλ τος 
TNX Ve 

Emitting = ; sid? a ol 

Thus we learn whence Pythagoras and his 
successors had their famous harmony of the 
spheres. Comp. under ty IV. and yp II. 

See the Orphic Hymns to Pan and to Apollo, 
and Mr Spence’s Polymetis, p. 181, and plate 
xxvi. fig. 1, where you may observe a per- 
sonage playing on two pipes, in the middle of 
two concentric ovals; the outer one of which 
is adorned with representations of the planets, 
the inner one with those of the zodiac. 

ἊΨ 

It occurs not as a V. but the idea is evident. 

I. As a N. ay round, orbicular, roundness, ro- 
tundity. 1 K. vii. 23, 31, 35, & al. 

11. Asa N. Say a circular or round ornament, 
a@ ring or ear-ring. occ. Num. xxxi. 50. Ezek. 
xvi. 12. So in the latter passage the LX X 
τροχίσκους, ἈΠ Vulg. circulos. Comp.under Ὁ15. 

III. Asa N. Sayn a round camp or encamp- 
ment. occ. 1 Sam. xxvi. 5, 7, and so fem. 
ΣΤ) oce. 1 Sam. xvii. 20; where LXX 
σσρογγυλωσιν the round. “ An Arab camp is 
still always round, when the disposition of the 
ground will admit of it, the prince being in the 
middle, and the Arabs about him, but so as to 
leave a respectful distance between them. 
Add to this, that their lances are Sized near 
them in the ground all the day long, ready for 
action.” Thus Mr Harmer (from D’Ar- 
vieux), Observations, vol. ii. p- 245; where 
see more. So Volney, Voyage, tom. i. p. 
364, says, “ The form of the camps (of the 
Bedoween Arabs) is an irregular round, con- 
sisting of a single range of tents placed at a 
greater or less distance from each other.” 
Comp. Encyclop. Britan. in Bepourns, Ρ- 118. 

IV. Asa N. fem. may plur. miday a carriage 
or car, which is rolled forward on round ΗΝ ik 
Gen. xly. 19. 1 Sam. vi. 7, & al. Also, a 











ed the spirits of the world ; τὴν δὲ cugiyye τῶν ev τῷ κοσμῳ 
πνευμάτων usumoi εἰναι. Comp. under om Iv. 
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kind of ¢tribulum or machine ἐν thrashing out 
corn, such as Varro De Re Rustic. lib. i. cap. 
52, calls plostellum Pcenicum, a Punic or 
Carthaginian wain; which no doubt the Car- 
thaginians derived from their Phenician or Ca- 
naanitish ancestors, and which Varro de- 
scribes is made “ ex assibus, dentatis cum or- 
biculis—in eo quis sedeat atque agitat, que 
trahunt, jumenta,—of boards, and furnished 
with little wheels notched like teeth, and adds, 
that a man may sit in it to drive the beasts 
which draw it.” A similar machine is still 
used in the east for the same purpose. Thus 
Dr Russell* tells us, that near Aleppo in 
Syria, the corn is “ dislodged from its husk by 
a machine like a sledge, which runs upon two 
or three rollers drawn by horses, cows, or asses, 
In these rollers are fixed low iron wheels, 
notched like the teeth of a saw, and pretty 
sharp, at once cutting the straw and separating 
the grain.” Comp. under 5,2. oce. Isa. xxviii. 
27, 28; where see Bp Lowth. Amos ii. 13, 
* Behold I will press your place, as a loaded 
corn-wain presseth its sheaves; where pyn 
and p‘yn both seem active. See Bp New- 
come’s note, and his Appendix. 

V. Asa N. baym a chariot or waggon-way, a 
road for carriages, a highway. Ps. cxl. 6. It 
is often used ina metaphorical sense for ways, 
paths, proceedings of men, &c. See Ps, xxiii. 
3. Prov. ii. 15. iv. 11. Isa. lix. 8, & al. 

VI. Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. say circula- 
tors, revolvers. occ. Ps. Ixy. 12. q»baym and 
thy circulators (i. 6. the light and spirit, which 
are in perpetual circulation) drop fatness. So 
Callimachus, with remarkable conformity to 
the Psalmist’s expression, says, in his Hymn 
to Apollo, or the solar light, lin. 38, 


Ai δὲ zope ϑυοιντῶ πέδῳ λειβουσιν ἐλαια- 
His hair on earth a fragrant oil distils. 


But should not q52yn be rather rendered thy 
(i. 6. God’s) vehicles, as denoting the clouds on 
which he rideth, or which he maketh his cha- 
riot? See Isa. xix. 1. Ps. οἷν. 3. 

VII. As a N. bay and fem. way a calf, a 
young beeve, a steer or heifer. See Gen. xy. 9. 
Isa. vii. 21, 22. Ps. evi. 19, 20. Hos. x. 11, 
This seems an emblematic name given to this 
animal, as being, both to believers and hea- 
then, a representative of fire, that condition of 
the heavens wherein the celestial fluid is in 
the most violent act of circulation, and which 
is the great circulator, the natural and mecha- 
nical spring of all the action, motion, and cir- 
culation in the universe. Hence the golden 
calves of Aaron and Jeroboam were set up as 
secondary representatives of the First Person 
(as we speak) of the ever-blessed Trinity, 
whose primary emblem was fire. Comp. under 
an II. p. 342, 343. ἢ 
It is plain from Aaron’s proclaiming a feast to 
Jehovah, Ex. xxxii. 5, and from the worship of 
Jeroboam’s calves being so expressly distin- 
guished from that of Baal, 1 K. xvi. 31, 32. 2 
K. x. 28—31. (comp. Acts vii. 40, 41.), that 





* Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 18. 
2B 
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both Aaron and Jeroboam meant their respec- 
tive calves for emblems of Jehovah.* It is also 
farther evident, that by setting up the calf or 
steer, i. 6. the cherubic emblem of the first 
person of the Godhead, neither Aaron nor 
Jeroboam intended absolutely to exclude 
the second and third persons of the ever- 
blessed Trinity as objects of worship, for each 
calls his respective calf Aleim, (plur.) and 
Aaron says, 75X THESE (are) thy Aleim, 
THEY which have brought (x>ym plur.) thee up 
out of the land of Egypt. See Exod. xxxii. 4. 
1 K. xii. 28. Nevertheless the inspired Psal- 
mist speaks of Aaron’s calf with the utmost 
contempt, and declares that, by worshipping it, 
they forgot Gop THEIR Saviour, (comp. 1 
Cor. x. 9.) who had worked so many miracles 
for them, and that for this crime God was 
going to destroy them (see Psal. ον]. 19—24. 
comp. Exod. xxxii. 10.); and St Stephen 
calls it plainly εἰδωλον an idol, Acts vii. 41 ; as 
St.Paul likewise styles those who worshipped 
it idolaters. And as for Jeroboam, after he 
had, for political reasons ἔνι 1 K. xii. 27, 
&c.) made a schism in the Jewish church, and 
set up his two calves in Dan and Bethel, as ob- 
jects of worship, he is hardly ever mentioned 
in Scripture but with a particular stigma set 
upon him—-Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who 
made Israel to sin. Were not these things 
written for our admonition; and to teach us 
Christians also, what a dreadful crime it is to 
set up one person of the Holy Trinity as an 
essence or nature superior t) the other two co- 
equal and coeternal persons ; and how highly 
idolatrous it is to worship ONE SUPREME BEING 
in exclusion or derogation of the Son and of the 
Hoty Spirit? This is not the Lord God 
JEHOVAH ALEtM, proposed to our faith and 
adoration in the Scriptures of truth, which 
were given by inspiration of God, and are able 
to make us wise unto salvation. And what 
matters it, as to ourselves I mean, whether we 
set up an idol in our heart, or put the stumbling- 
block of our iniquity before our face? See 
Ezek. xiv. 3, 4, 7,8. Comp. 1 John ii. 23. 
y. 20. 2 John ver. 9. 

Der. Saxon hweogul and hweol, whence Eng. 
wheel. Saxon hegel, whence hail. Also per- 
haps ogle, goggle. 

Day 


To be grieved, afflicted. Once, Job xxx. 25; 
where LX X σσεναζειν to groan. The word is 
used in Chaldee in the same sense. 

It is probable that from this root Hercules was 
by the Gauls surnamed Ogmius, smay, on ac- 
count of his many labours and sufferings. See 
Bochart, vol. i. 663, 664. 


12) ' 

To be detained, stay. So the LXX xarary:- 
θησεσθε, will ye be detained? ‘In Chaldee 
likewise the VY. signifies to be: detained. See 
Targum on Isa. xxiv. 22. xlii. 22. xlix. 9. 
Once, Ruth i. 13; where observe, that maayn 
is for ΓΤ)» the radical 5 being dropped be- 





* Comp. Vossius De Orig. & Prog. Idol. lib. 1, cap. 3, 
p. 19, 4to. edit. 
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ἽΝ 


fore ἃ servile one, as in ΣΤΟΝ for τΣΣ ΝΠ 
Isa. lx. 4. See Grammar, sect. vii. 23. 

Hence the Greek oxvew to delay, oxvo; sloth, &e. 

Wy 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but as a N. nay ἃ 
crane, a bird of passage. occ. Isa. xxxviii. 14. 
Jer. viii. 7. Bochart thinks it so called from 
its ery, and observes that the names of this 
bird in several other languages, particularly 
the Greek y:gaves, Latin grus, Welsh garan, 
German cran (to which we may add our Eng. 
crane), are all formed by an onomatopeia from 
its remarkable ery, of which the Greek and 
Latin poets have taken abundant notice. And 
from the Heb. name of this bird the learned 
writer just mentioned remarks, that the Arabs 
appear to have had their V. ay in the sense 
of returning home, fleeing back to one’s own 
dwelling. For it is certain that these birds 
every year return or fly back to the northern 
countries where they were bred, and, accord- 
ing to Allian, σὴν ἑαυτῶν ἕκαστον xariav avary~ 
γνωρίζειν, ὡς env οἰκιῶν ὠνθρωπ'ον, know again each 
their own nests, as men do their own houses. 
See more in the excellent and entertaining 
Bochart, vol. iii. 68—80. 


Denotes beyond, farther, or besides somewhat 
else. 

I. As a particle, ny. 

l. Of time, yet, still, Gen. xxix. 7. Num. xi. 
33. Comp. Job xxvii. 3. 

2. Besides, moreover, 2 Sam. v. 13. Isa. v. 4. 

3. Again, yet again, any more. Gen. xxiv. 20. 
Jud. xiii. 8. Gen. viil. 21. 

4. A long while. Gen. xvi. 29. Ruth. i. 14. 

5. It is used almost like a N. any other, any 
else. Deut. xxxiv. 10. Isa. xlv. 5, 6. 

6. With 5 prefixed, mya whilst yet, q. d.-in yet, 
Deut. xxxi. 27. 2 Sam. xii. 22. 

7. With Ὁ prefixed, iy from the long while 
(comp. 4.) Gen. xlviii. 15, “myn from the 
long time I (have been born or lived, namely. ) 
Num. xxii. 30, yrnyn from the long time 
thou (hast ridden). 

II. Asa particle, ty. 

1. Of time, yet, still. Job i. 18. Comp. Gen. 
xlix. 27; where LXX ee yet. Hence Sax. 
gyt, get, Eng. yet, Lat. ad to, Eng. at. 

2. Of time, place, or comparison. Until, to, 
unto. Lev. xv. 5. Deut. i. 7. Isa. 1. 6. 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 19. wa 

3. Even. Isa. xxxiii. 23, where Symmachus ἝΩΣ 
σκύλων πολλωὼν even Many spoils. 

4... Moreover, farther. 1 Sam. ii. 5. 

5. Whilst, during the time that. Jud. iii. 26. 
Jonah iv. 2. 2 K. ix. 22. 

6. Of time, by, not later than. Ezra x. 17. 
Exod. xxii. 25. Cant. ii. 17. iv. 6. 

7. All along, perpetually, usque. Isa. xlyii. 7. 
where see Vitringa. 

8. ty repeated, both—and. Num. viii. 4. 

9. ty is joined or connected with several other 
particles, as ox, mn, &c. Some of the con- 
structions are taken notice of under px, 1, &c. 
and the rest will be best understood by attend - 
ing to the radical meaning of ty and the sense 
of those other particles. For instance, "5 ty 


ἽΝ 


until, literally, to, or till, when. Gen. xxvi. 13, 
"2 Sam. xxiii. 10. xb ty yet not, not yet. Prov. 
vili. 26. ἼΩΝ ty unto (the time) that. Num, xi. 
20. Unto Oe degree) that. Josh. xvii. 14. 
And so of the rest. 
10. With 5 prefixed, tyn whilst yet, q. ἃ. in 
yet. Jer. xy. 9. See also root ty3. 
III. As a particle of time or condition, sty 
to, unto, until. Num. xxiv. 20. Ps. civ. 23. 
TV. Asa N. τὸ time onward, futurity, eternity 
to come. Job xix. 24. Psal. Ixxxix. 30. exxxii. 
12, 14, & al. freq. In Isa. ix. 6. the LX X 
(Alex. and Complut.) render sty ‘ax by 
πατήρ τοὺ μέλλοντος αἰῶνος father of the future 
age. Comp. Heb. vi. 5, and Whitby there. 
Also, time back-ward, afore-time. Job xx. 4. 
V. In Kal, to bear witness, testify, which is 
carrying our thoughts beyond what is apparent 
or present to some distant or farther matter or 
thing. Lam. ii. 13, ὙΤΊΩΣΝ [ΤῸ what shall I wit- 
ness to (or against) thee? So the LXX σι 
μαρτυρήσω cx; comp. 1 K. xxi. 10,13. But 
in Lam. it seems rather to mean, what shall I 
call to witness against thee ? and so the Keri, 
the Complutensian edition, and very many of 
Dr Kennicott’s codiges read the verb in Hiph. 
Jryx. In Hiph. to bear witness, protest. Gen. 
xliii. 3. Jer. xi. 7, & al. freq. to call to witness. 
Deut. xxxi. 28. Also, to make or cause to 
witness. Jer. xxxii. 10. In Huph. to be wit- 
nessed, testified. occ. Exod. xxi. 29, As Ns. ‘ty, 
fem. ty, a witness or testimony, a person or 
thing which bears witness to some other person 
or thing not seen, as being either past, absent, 
or future. See Gen. xxxi. 44, 48, 50, 52. 
Zeph. iii. 8, (where the L.XX and all the 
Hexaplar versions, εἰς μαρτύριον for a witness) 
Psal. Ixxxix. 38, His (the Messiah's) throne— 
shail be established for ever as the moon, and— 
(as) the faithful witness in heaven, i. e. as the 
rainbow, which God after the deluge appoint- 
ed as a sign or witness of his mercy in Christ. 
See Gen. ix. 12—1!7, and under nwp II. 
Many learned men however understand the 
witness here mentioned to be no other than 
the moon itself, and this seems no contempti- 
ble interpretation. Comp. Ps. lxxii. 5, 7. Jer. 
xxxili. 20, 21. xxxi. 35, 36. So Ecclus xliii. 
6. The moon is called cncsov aswvos a perpetual 
sign, French translat. wn signe perpetuel. It 
is remarkable, that in the ancient hymn Es; 
Σελήνην 10 the Moon, ascribed to Homer, the 
Sull moon is said, lin. 13, to be a token and sign 
to mortals, 


—— Τέχίμωρ δε βροτοῖς καὶ onc τετυκται. 


fem. ny a testimony. The various types and 
appointments of the law are called by this 
name, as witnessing somewhat beyond them- 
selves, namely, spiritual things, or the good 
things to come. See Col. ii. 17. Heb. viii. 5. 
ix. 23. x. 1, ἄς. Thus the cherubim with the 
ark are called nay Exod. xvi. 34. (comp. 
ver. 33.) xxvii. 21; and in the plur. nytyn, 
Num. xvii. 4 or 19. Comp. ver. 7 or 22; 
so the two tables of stone are called ntyn or 
the tables of nay, because they were to be a 
_ perpetual witness or testimony of what the 
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18. xxxiv. 29. Comp. Exod. xxv. 16. xxx. 6. 
And thus the whole tabernacle is called yown 
ΓΤ the tabernacle of testimony, as attesting or 
bearing witness to spiritual truths, or the good 
things to come, and to the duty of men in de- 
pendance on them. Exod. xxxviii. 21. Num. 
i. 50, 53. Comp. Heb. ix. 9—12, 24. Asa 
N. fem. mnyn testimony, mean of attesting. 
oce. Ruth iv. 7. Isa. viii. 16, 20. 

Hence Saxon wed, and old Eng. wed, an agree- 
ment, plighting, whence it is particularly ap- 
plied to the matrimonial agreement, hence 
wedding. Also Sax. oth, Eng. oath. 

VI. AsaN. fem. mty an assembly. See under 
ty IV. 

VII. As a N. sy is by some rendered the 
mouth in the following texts, Num. xxiii. 18. 
Job xxxii. 12. Psal. xxxii. 9. ciii. 5. In the 
first of these *ty may much better be translat- 
ed as a N. with * suffixed, my ¢estimony, so in 
Job o>"ty your testimonies ; or else ty or “ty 
may be taken as a particle, to, unto, according 
to Montanus’s version, Ps. ciii. 5. satisfying 
with good ty even thee, miserable and dis- 
tressed as thou hast been. See the preceding 
verses. Ps. xxxii. 9, with bit and bridle, »ty 
to, or upon each of them, to hold them in. 
Where observe that the suffix 4, usually singu- 
lar, him refers to both the horse and mule just 
mentioned, as the following 31p sing. like- 
wise doth. 

τὺ In Kal and Hiph. to preserve or continue 
still, i. 6. in being or safety. (Comp. ty I. 11. 
above) occ. Ps. exlvi. 9. exlvii. 6. In Hith. 
to be preserved or continue still. occ. Ps. xx. 9, 
Symmachus renders it in Psal. exlvii. 6, by 
avexrupevos refreshing, recreating, and the 'Tar- 
gum in Psal. xx. 9, by ΝΟ ΤΊΣΝ we have been 
strong. 


WY See under wy Lil. 


WW 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. With sdy following, to pass over or upon, as 
a path or way. So LXX σαρηλθεν ἐπ᾿ --- 066. 
Job xxxviii. 8. Comp. xxxi. 4. 

II. Transitively, to cause to pass upon, to put 
on. Ezek. xxiii. 40, sty n“ty thou hast put on 
ornaments. Comp. Jer. iv. 30. Job xl. 5 or 
10. ty put on now excellency and grandeur. 
Isa. lxi. 10, and as a bride ὑπ 3 AYN putteth 
on her jewels. Ezek. xvi. 11, “ty JX. and I 
put on thee ornaments. As a collective N. 
sing. “ty an adorning, ornaments, ornatus. 158. 
xlix. 18, Ezek. vii. 20. xvi. 11. xxiii. 40. plur. 
ovty Isa. lxiv. 5 or 6, and we are all as an 
unclean thing, and our righteousnesses Dy 1233 
as a garment οἵ ornaments, or ornamental 
showy garment, gaudy perhaps in the sight of 
men, but hypocritical and covering a corrupt 
heart. See more in Bate’s Crit. Heb. Aquila 
renders ovty in the above passages by wagrv- 
ριων of testimonies, in allusion probably to the 
law, Deut. xxii. 14—17,* which seems like- 
wise the foundation of our version, filthy rags. 
Also, plur. o»ty ornaments. oce. zek. xvi. 





* “© Aquila, Magrogiov, hoc est testimoniorum ; ando 
sanguis in primo coitu maritali virginis approbatur. 


Israelites were to do and forbear. Exod. xxxi. | Hieron. 
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7. As a participial N. ppm a putting on. 
occ. Proy. xxy. 20, The putting on of a gar- 

_ ment ΤΥ D2 (not, in cold weather, as trans- 
lated, but) in the day of cooling, i. 6. in the hot 
summer weather (as Neh. ili. 17.) vinegar upon 

-natron, and he who singeth, or the singing of 
songs to an afflicted heart (are like), that is, 
unseasonable and troublesome. 

Hence Saxon weda, Eng. weed, weeds, clothes, 
dress. 

111. Chald. to pass, pass away. occ. Dan. iii. 
27. iv. 28. vii. 14. So xty oce. Dan. vi. 8, 
12, or 9, 13. In Aph. mtyr to cause to pass 
away, remove, take away. Dan. ii. 12. y. 20. vil. 
12, 26 

pw 

Denotes pleasure, delight. 

I. It occurs not asa VY. in Kal, but in Hith. 

_ytynn to delight oneself, be delighted. So the 
LXX εἐνεσρυῷησαν, and Vulg. abundaverunt 
deliciis, they abounded in delights. oce. Neh. ix. 
25. Asa N. yy, plur. Ὁ) τὴ delight, pleasure. 
Gen. ii. 15. Ps. xxxvi. 9, 80 in both passa- 

_ges the LX X σρυφης, Vulg. voluptatis. oaty 
is spoken of dress, 2 Sam. i. 24. Concerning 
the garden of Eden, its spiritual design, and 
the heathenish imitations of it, see under }3 
II. Asa N. fem. mo ty pleasure. Gen. xviii. 
12. So Aquila σρυφερια, and Vulg. voluptati. 
Asa N. fem. tp given to pleasures, luxu- 
rious, voluptuous. So LXX σρυφερα. oce. 
Isa. xlvii. 8, As a N. mas. plur. ΝΣ ΤΡ 
delights; delicacies, dainties. Gen. xlix. 20. 
Proy. xxix. 17. Jer. li. 34. Lam. iv. 5. As 

a N. fem. plur. ΤῊΣ ΤΌ delicacies. occ. Job 
xxxviii. 31. (comp. under 79> II.) 1 Sam. xv. 
32. (comp. under ty II.) 

Hence Greek ἥδονη pleasure, and saves pleasant. 

II. As particles, compounded of sty unto and 
itt or yn hitherto, dropping the initial 7, 
ΣῊ and yty hitherto, yet. Eccl. iv. 2,3. So 
itty Lam. iv. 17; where Montanus adhuc, 
and French translation, jusqu’ici hitherto. But 

observe that three of Dr Kennicott’s codices 
read my, and twenty-two maty. Comp. 
Gen. xy. 16. 1 Sam, i. 16. 

- II. Chald. As Ns. from the Heb. sy, yy, 

XITY, time, occasion, opportunity. Dan. ii. 8, 
21. vii. 12, & al. plur.. poty. years. Dan. iy. 
13, 20, 22, or 16, 23, 25. 

AW 

To be superabundant or superfluous, to exceed. 
Exod. xvi. 23. xxvi. 12. In Hiph. to cause or 
make to superabound, to have over and above. 
Exod. xvi. 18. Asa N. τὸ superabundance, 
overplus. Exod. xxvi. 13. Lev. xxv. 27. 

VY 

To separate, sever, set apart. 

I. In Niph. to be severed, separated; so wanting. 
Isa, xxxiv. 16. (LX X agwrero, perished, fail- 
ed) Isa, lix. 15. (LX X nora: was taken away) 
Zeph. iii. 5. (LXX ἀσεκρυβη, and Vulg. ab- 

‘scondetur shall be hid) In Hiph. to cause or 
suffer to be wanting, or fail. 1 K. iv. 27, or 
v. 7. 

I]. In Niph. to be dressed ἃ5 ἃ vineyard or other 
ground, by separating or breaking the clods of 


‘earth with a spade, or rather a mattock. oce. | 
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Isa. v. 6. vii. 25. Asa N. sty aspade, orrather a 
mattock. occ. Isa. vii. 25. So Hasselquist, Tra- 
vels, p. 160, observes that the inhabitants of Na- 
zareth in Galilee “ had no spades, but a kind of 
hoe or ground-aze.” And Niebuhr, Description 
de l’ Arabie, p. 137, says, that “instead of a 
spade, the Arabs of Yemen make use of an 
iron mattock (une proche de fer) to cultivate 
their gardens, and the lands in the mountains, 
which are too narrow to admit the plough. 

Ill. 70 separate, dispose, distribute, as an army 
in battle array. 1 Chron. xii. 33, 38. 

IV. Asa N. stp α flock of sheep or herd of 
kine, which are separated and disposed at the 
will of the shepherd or herdsman. Joel i, 18. 
Com. Gen. xxxii. 16. Ezek. xxxiv. 17, 20. 
Matt. xxv. 32. 

Der. Saxon other, Eng. other. Also herd. 


ww 

Occurs not as a V. and the ideal meaning is 
uncertain, but as a N. mas. plur. o-w'ty lentils, 
a kind of pulse. So the LXX φακος, and 
Vulg. lens. oce. Gen. xxv. 34. 2 Sam. xvii. 
28. xxiii. 11. Ezek. iv. 9. “ Lentils (says Dr 
Shaw, speaking of the products of Barbary, 
Travels, p. 140.) are dressed in the same 


. manner as beans (i. e. boiled and stewed with 


oil and garlic), dissolving easily into a mass, 
and making a pottage of a chocolate colour. 
This we find was the red pottage which Esau, 
from thence called Edom, (ox red, Gen. 
xxv. 30.) exchanged for his birthright.” 

My See under sty V. 

my 

With the - radical, but mutable or omissible, 
and the 4 radical, but mutable into +. 

In general, to turn out of its proper situation or 
course, to distort, pervert. 

I. 70 pervert ina natural sense, turn upside 
down, overturn. occ. Isa. xxiv. 1. Jehovah— 
im25 Thy perverteth, turneth up, its (the 
earth’s) surface, in allusion to the deluge. 
Comp. ver. 18—20, and see Bp Lowth’s 
Prelect. ix. p. 165, edit. Gotting. As a par- 
ticipial N. fem. pny overturned. occ. Ezek. 
xxi. 27, thrice ; where it seems to be spoken 
of the kingdom of Judah. 

11. Asa N. sy plur. oy a ruin, heap of ruins. 
See Psal. lxxix. 1. Jer. xxvi. 18. Mic. iii. 12. 
So+yn. occ. Isa. xvii. 1, p5pmsym aheap of ruin. 

III. As a N. sy α heap of earth turned up. 
Mic. i. 6. Hence 

IV. The heap or tumulus of a grave. occ. Job 
xxx. 24. 

V. In Niph. to be distorted, writhed, as.a person 
in pain. oce. Psal. xxxviii. 7. Isa. xxi. 3. 

VI. In Kal, to pervert, turn aside, as paths or 
ways. occ. Lam. 111. 9. In Hiph. the same. 
oce. Jer. iii. 21. 

VII. In Hiph. to pervert, spoken of right or 
justice. Job xxxiii. 27. xxxiv. 12. Also, to do 
or act perversely, wrong, or wickedly. 2 Sam. 
xix. 19 or 20. xxiv. 17. 1 K. viii. 47, & al. 
In Kal, the same. oce. Dan. ix. 5. Esth. i. 16. 
Comp. under my. Asa participle Niph. or 
participial N. τυ) perverted, in heart or un- 
derstanding namely. occ. Prov. xii. 8. As Ns. 
yy, plur. (in reg.) sny, but generally mony 
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perversion, perverseness, depravity, iniquity. 
See 2 Sam. xix. 19 or οὐ. in Gearly the 

_ same, 1 Chron. xxi. 8. Ps. li. 7. Some of 
the translations and lexicons give these nouns 
the sense of punishment in the following pas- 
sages, Gen. iv. 13. xv. 16. Num. vy. 31. * 1 
Sam. xxv. 24. Ps. Ixix. 28. Prov. v. 22. Isa. 
xxx. 13; in all which perverseness or iniquity 
seems the strict sense. The sense of punish- 
ment must, however, I think, be admitted in 
Ley. xxvi. 41,43. 1 Sam. xxviii. 10. 2 Ki. 
vii. 9. Asa noun fem. plur, noy (according 

to the common printed editions) iniquities. 
oce. Hos. x. 10; where Eng, marg. When I 
shall bind them for their two transgressions, 
“i. e. carry them captive into Assyria for 
their idolatry or revolting from my worship, 
and for their defection from the house of 
David.” Clark’s note. And observe that in 
Hos. x. 10, the Keri and eleven of Dr Ken- 
nicott’s codices read ominiy, and _ thirteen 
others onaziy ; and that the LX X, Syr. and 
Vulg. translate the words, when they are 
chastised for thetr two iniquities, as if they had 
here read not only ominy, but oxo 72. for 
pupxa. See Bp Newcome. As a noun fem. 
plur. mips perverseness, iniquities. occ. 1 Sam. 
xx. 30; where ΓΥΤΎΣΙΤ Miyd 13. ἃ son of re- 
bellious perversenesses, seems to import a per- 
son of a wicked, rebellious disposition, a wicked 
rebel. Comp. ja 9. under πὸ ~VI. 

VIII. As a N, mas. plur. oy shovels. See 
under py IT. 

IX. syn the bowels, and miyn gravel. See un- 
der myn. 

τ» occurs not as a verb in this reduplicate 
form, but a noun mas. plur. o'yiy great or re- 
peated perversions, deviations, or errors, of mind 
or understanding namely. So LXX, σλανη- 
σεως error, Vulg. vertiginis giddiness, confu- 
sion. occ. Isa. xix. 14. 

VW) 

With ἃ Ἵ radical and immutable, as in Six, Ὁ 2, 
MWD, Dw. 

J. Asa N. “ny Dlind, destitute of sight. Exod. 
ivy. 11. Lev. xix. 14, & al. freq. It is applied 
to the eyes themselves, Isa. xlii. 7, oxy 
nvny the blind eyes. As a V. to blind, deprive 
of sight, whether bodily, 2 K. xxv. 7. Jer. 
xxxix. 7. lii. 11; or mental, Exod. xxiii. 8. 
Deut. xvi. 19. Blinding, or cutting out one 
or both the eyes, has been in our days prac- 
tised in Persia as a usual punishment for trea- 
sonable offences.+ ὙἹΩΣ is opposed to mp» open, 
i. e. in the present case, pervious to the light, 
capable of transmitting it. See Exod. iv. 11. 
Ps. ‘exlvi. 8. Isa. xxxv. 5. xlii. 7. Asa N. 
fem. ny blindness. occ. Lev. xxii. 922, It is 
an abstract word, like the following nba* and 
neds, used for a concrete. As a N. yr 
blindness. oce. Deut. xxviii. 28. Zech. xii. 4. 

IL AsaN. ny the skin. See under my V. 





* Where observe, by the way, that the impassioned 
style of Abigail resembles that of Virgil’s Nisus, Ain. ix. 
lin. 427, 

Me, me: adsum qui feci: in me convertite ferrum. 


+ See Mr Hanway’s Travels, vol. i. p. 295, 296, 299, 327, 
371. vol. iv. p. 210, 211. 





III. Chald. as N. ny chaff. See under sy 
XIV. 

nw 

With a 9 radical, (as in ya, iy, pw, &c.) or 
at least never dropped. 

I. Zo incline, cause to incline downwards, or 
more to one side than the other. occ. Eccles, 1. 
15. vii. 13. in both which texts it is opposed 
to qpn straight, even; Amos viii, 5, my) 
and to incline the balances of deceit, make 
them weigh unfairly. In Hith. to incline, bow 
oneself. occ. Eccles. xii. 3, And the strong 
men shall bow themselves, forward namely, as 
the legs of old men do, which makes them lia- 
ble to fall. 

II. It imports partiality in judgment, and is ap- 
plied either to the judgment itself, to incline 
or make it partial. occ. Job viii., 3, twice. 
xxxiv: 12, or to the person judged. To incline 
or be partial against him. oce. Job xix. 6. Ps. 
exix. 78. Lam. iii. 36. Asa N. fem, in reg. 
nmiyp wrong, maynatice, oce. Lam. iii. 59. 

III. Spoken of a way or proceeding, to per- 
vert, make to decline or deviate from the pur- 
pose. oce. Ps. exlvi. 9. 

IV. my to time, see under ny I. mya 1 Sam. 
xx. 30, see under my VII. 

wW 

Denotes strength or vigour. 

I. In Kal, to be strong, vigorous, to prevail. 
Jud. iii, 10. vi. 2. Ps. ix. 20. lii. 9, & al. 
Also, to strengthen, make vigorous. Ps. lxyiii. 
29, Isa. xxx.2. In Hiph. éo strengthen, or, 
as we say in English, harden, the face in or 
with impudence. Prov. vii. 13. xxi. 29. 
Comp. Deut. xxviii. 50. Eccles. viii. 1. Dan. 
viii. 23. As Ns. ty strength, strong, vigorous, 
violent. Gen. xlix. 3,'7. Exod. xiv. 21. Jud. 
xiv. 18, & al. freq. wa> ty strong of appetite, 
greedy. Isa. lvi. 11. myn an iséirument, or 
mean, of strength. Ps. xxvii. 1. xxxi. 3, 5, & 
al. freq. Also, a strong hold or place. Jud. vi. 
26. Nah. iii. 11. Dan. xi. 7, 10, 19. Asa N. 
mas. plur. sym strong holds. occ.{Isa. xxiii. 11. 

Hence Lat..os a bone, see under oxy III. Eng. 
oa, from his strength. 

II. In Hiph. to hasten, move, or remove with 
haste and vigour, both in a transitive and in- 
transitive sense, to force oneself or others 
away. occ. Exod. ix. 19. Isa. x. 31. Jer. iv. 
6. (where LX X σπεύσατε haste) vie 1. (where 
LXX ενισχυσάτε be strong.) 

111. The word is applied to the prodigious 
strength and activity of the oyprw conflicting 
ethers, and of the yps expansion. Ps. Ixviil. 
85.eh 1. 

IV. As a N. τὸ, plur. oy a goat, male or 
female, so called on account of its agility or vi- 
gour ; whence to the heathen it was an animal 
representative of the ethers in expansion, or of 
the active powers of nature. No doubt, this 
was a very ancient emblem ; for inthe Orphic 
Hymns we find Pan, i. e. the universe, called 
avyousarss goat-limbed, cxigrnra shipper, αἰγονο- 
wos χαιρων delighting in goat herds, adrndns Zeus 
ὁ κεραστης true horned Jove, i. 6. who by his 
two horns, i. e. the light and spirit, or gross 
air, pushes forward the planets in their orbits. 


wW 


Comp. pp 11.) And Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 
, informs us, that the Egyptian Mendes was 
represented like the Grecian Pan, with the 
face and legs of a goat, and that this name in 
the Egyptian tongue signified both a goat and 
Pan. See Beloe’s note there. So Mendes may 
perhaps be derived from Heb. “12 moving, 
motive, and ty strength. 
The last cited historian in the same place re- 
lates it as a fact which happened in his own 
time, that a goat lay openly with a woman, 
and other* of the Greek writers mention the 
same horrid abomination, as a usual practice 
among the Egyptians, in honour no doubt of 
the wravroguns, γένετωρ πάντων all-productive, 
all-generating god (as Orpheus calls Pan), 
and hence probably one reason of the law, 
Lev. xviii. 23. xx. 16, freq. occ. 
Hence Gr. ai%, a she-goat. 
Plur. oy is used elliptically for goat’s hair. 
Exod. xxxv. 6, 26, & al. 
V. Asa N. mas. plur. o‘tyn protectors, de- 
fenders, guardians, mentioned as objects of 
worship. Dan. xi. 38, 39; so Eng. marg. at 
yer. 38, God's protectors. Bp Newton in his 
valuable and elaborate Dissertation on the 
Prophecies, vol. ii. p. 155, &c. as he inter- 
prets the king, in ver. 36, to mean the Roman 
state or power, so he takes these oy to sig- 
nify the guardian spirits or angels, whose wor- 
ship he shows began in the Roman empire 
very soon after it became Christian. This ex- 
position seems far preferable to that which in- 
terprets o‘tyn of Jupiter or the heavens, and 
accordingly refers the prophecy to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and his dedication of the temple 
at Jerusalem to Jupiter Olympius, and setting 
up of that idol on the altar of burnt-offerings. 
Comp. 1 Mac. i. 54, with 2 Mae. vi. 2. and 
see Universal History, vol. x. p. 267, 8vo. 
The ancient Gauls, however, had a Hercules 
with the attribute Magusan: which seems a 
plain derivative from ty to be strong, and this 
is eminently + the character of Hercules. So 
in the Orphic Hymn he is called μεγαάσθενες, 
AAKILE, καρτεροχειρ, ἀδαμαστε, strong, mighty, 
strong-handed, insuperable. It is well known, 
that by Hercules,t in the physical mythology 
of the heathen, was meant the sun or solar 
light, and his twelve famous labours have been 
referred to the sun’s passing through the twelve 
zodiacal signs ; and this perhaps not without 
some foundation. But the labours of Hercu- 
les seem to have had a still higher view, and 
to have been originally designed as emblema- 
tic memorials of what the real Son of God and 
Saviour of the world was to do and suffer for 
our sakes ; 





Νουσων ϑελκτηρια παντῶ πκομιζων; 
Bringing a cure for all our ills, 
as the Orphic Hymn speaks of Hercules. 
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* See Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1154, edit. Amstel. and Bo- 
chart, vol. ii. 641, 642. 
etis, p. 114, 115. 


τ See Spence’s Pol 

t 506 the Orphic Hymn addressed to him, Macrobius 
Saturnal. lib. i. cap. 20; Porphyry in Euseb. Preeparat. 
Evangel. lib. iii. cap. 11, pills edit. Colon. ; and Vossius 


De Orig. & Progr. Idol. lib. ii. cap. 15. 
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But on this subject see more in Mr Spear. 
man’s excellent Letters on the LX X; p. 88. 
To what that learned writer has observed, I 
beg leave to add a curious passage from Mr 
Spence’s Polymetis, dial. ix. p. 116. Besides 
Hercules strangling the two serpents sent to 
destroy him in his cradle, ‘ what,” says he, 
“is more extraordinary than this, is, that 
there are exploits supposed to have been per- 
formed by him, even before Alemena brought 
him into the world.” ΤῸ which he adds in a 
note, “ This perhaps is one of the most mys- 
tertous points in all the mythology of the an- 
cients. Though Hercules was born not long 
before the Trojan war, they make him assist 
the gods in conquering the rebel giants ( Virgil, 
Ain. viii. lin. 298); and some of them talk 
of an oracle or tradition in heaven, that the 
gods could never conquer them without the as- 
sistance of a MAN. Apollodorus, Bibl. lib. 
i. and Macrobius, Sat. lib. i. cap. 20.” Thus 
Mr Spence. But can any man seriously be- 
lieve that so excellent a scholar as he was, 
could not easily have accounted for what he 
represents as being so very mysterious? Will 
not 1 Pet. i. 20, compared with Hag. ii. 7, 
clear the whole difficulty, only recollecting 
that Hercules might be the name of * several 
mere men, as well as a title of the future Sa- 
viour? And did not the truth here glare so 
strongly in our author’s eyes, that he was 
afraid to trust his reader with it in the text, 
and so put it into a note, for fear it shauld 
spoil his jests at p. 125? 
VI. Asa N. fem. poy the black eagle, so 
called, according to Bochart, from its great 
strength in proportion to its size. Thus Homer 
describes it, 1], xxi. lin. 253, 
ὋὉς S ἅμα καρτιστος καὶ ὠξιστος πετεηνωνν 
Swiftest and strongest of the aerial race. 
Pope. 

The same account is given of it by Aristotle, 
Pliny, and other writers. It is called in Latin 
+ valeria 4 valendo, from its strength, and Tar- 
gum Onkelos renders the Heb. m»ny by xy, 
and so preserves the idea. See more in Bo- 
chart, vol. iii. 188, &c. Comp. Buffon, Hist. 
Nat. des Oiseaux, tom. i. p. 124. occ. Lev. 
xi. 13. Deut. xiv. 12. It should however be 
observed that according to this exposition the 
noun ΤΙΝ) is a word of a very uncommon, 
and, I believe, unexampled, form, no reason 
being assigned for the termination 7-. Bate, 
Crit. Heb. explains pray by “the whining 
kite, from > its noise, and ty impudence, 
strong and bold disposition ;” and in his note 
on Ley. xi. 13 (in New and Literal Transla- 
tion), he says, “they have on the South 
Downs in Sussex, a whining kite, which may 





* “ Nec wstimes Alemena apud Thebas Beeotias natum, 
solum vel primum Herculem nuncupatum: immo post 
multos atque postremus ille hac appellatione dignatus 
est stain hoc nomine.” Macrob. Saturnal. lib. i. 
cap. 20. 

ἡ Pliny enumerating the species of eagles, Nat. Hist. 
lib. x. cap, 3, mentions first, “ς Melanaetos a Grecis dicta, 
eademque Valeria, minima magnitudine, viribus preci- 

ua, colore nigricans. 'The kind called from the Greeks 

elanaetos, or the black eagle, and also Valeria, the 
least in size, but chief in strength, of a blackish colour.” 


ay 

be heard when very high in the air, and seems 
to be the m»atyr here.” Here LX X render 
the word by ἁλιαιετος, and Vulg. by halietus, 
the sea-eagle. Whatever bird was intended, I 
think it was so named from ty its strength, 
and πὴ (Ezek. xxvii. 32.) moaning, which 
nearly agrees with Bate’s derivation. 

ny to make exceedingly strong, strengthen very 
much, LXX ἀσφαλεις ἐτίθει, made safe or secure. 
occ. Proy. viii. 28. Asa N. my very or ex- 
ceedingly strong. occ. Ps. xxiv. 8. Also, great 
strength or power. occ. Ps, Ixxviii. 4. exlv. 6. 
Isa. xlii. 25, xliii. 17. 

ay 

I. In Kal, to leave, forsake, leave off, dismiss, 
let go. Gen. ii, 24. xxiv. 27. xxviii. 15. Exod. 
ii. 20, & al. freq. Exod. xxiii. 5, When thou 
shalt see the ass of him that hateth thee, lying 
under his burden, 15 ΤῸ not then thou shalt 
forbear to leave it to. him; i. e. thou shalt not 
leave the beast under his burden (LX X ov 
σπαρελευσὴ αὐτο) thou shalt not pass by it, the 
beast), but shalt assist him in raising it up 
again, and then yy atyn ary thou shalt surely 
leave it with him. (Comp. Deut. xxii. 4.) Neh. 
iii. 8, 1a1y and they left (i. e. intermitted 
building) Jerusalem to the broad wall. So the 
LXX χασελίσον, and Vulg. dimiserunt. See 
Pole Synops. in doc. Comp. Neh. iii. 34, or 
iv. 2, o> vats will they let them alone? So 
Vulg. Num. dimittent eos gentes? Will the 
Gentiles let them alone? In Hiph. to be left, 
forsaken. Ps. xxxvii. 25, & al. 

II. Toleave, commit, concredere. Gen. xxxix. 6. 
Job xxxix. 11. Ps. x. 14. 

III. With » following, to forsake, fail from, 
So Targum pion LXX ἐκλείψουσιν απο--- 
Vulg. deficiet de—occ. Jer. xviii. 14, Comp. 
under a5w. 

1V. To let go, let loose. Job x. 1, ‘oy ΤῚΝ 
‘row I will let loose my meditation upon me, 
i. e. I will give it full vent. So as a participle 
paoul ant phe who is let go free, as opposed to 
sip him who is shut up. Deut. xxxii. 36. 1 Καὶ. 
xiv. 10. xxi. 21. See Scott’s note on Job. 

V. AsaN. mas. plur, inreg. ‘ya1y market-places, 
warehouses, or repositories, where goods are left 
for sale. The LX X generally renderit by zyoga 
amarket-place ; and probably these p*371a1y near- 
ly resembled the modern bazars in the eastern 
countries, ‘which, says Dr Russell,* “are pro- 
perly, long, covered, narrow streets, on each side 
of which are a number of small shops, just 
sufficient to hold the tradesman (and perhaps 
one or two more) with all the commodities he 
deals in about him, the buyer being obliged to 
stand without. Each separate branch of busi- 
ness has a separate bazar allotted them.” These 
bazars are like our Exeter’ Change, London, 
but usually longer. Ezek. xxvii. 12, Tarshish 
(was) thy mart for the abundance of all riches, 
in. silver, iron, tin, and lead. ὙΥΥΞῚ 133 
(which) they put (in) thy warehouses. That 
the particle 2 in is to be understood here, and 
at the 14th ver. before qsxa1y is evident from 
ver. 16, 19, where it is expressed. Ver. 33, 
ssniaty nea when thy bazars (i. 6. the con- 


— 





* Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 5, 6. 
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tents of them) went out from the seas, thou 
filledst many people, &c. 

piV 

I. 70 surround with a fence, fence round. So 
the LXX Geayuov περιθηκα, and Vulg. sepi- 
vit. occ. Isa. y. 2. Their vineyards in Syria 
and Judea are still fenced not only with living 
hedges, but sometimes with stone walls. See 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 452, ἕο. 
456, ἄτα. 

II. Chald. As a N. fem. in. reg. ΤΡῚΣ a ring 
which surrounds the finger. So LX X δακτυλίῳ, 
and Vulg. annulo. occ. Dan. vi. 17. Comp. 
under yaw III. 

Der. Husk. 

WY 

I. In Kal, to help, aid, assist. Gen. xlix. 25. 
Deut. xxxii. 38, & al. freq. In Hiph. the 
same. occ. 2 Chron. xxviii. 23. In Niph. éo 
be holpen, assisted. Ps. xxviii. 7, & al. Asa 
N. sty help, aid. Gen. ii. 18. Deut. xxxiil. 26, 
& al. freq. Fem. Στ" nearly the same, help, 
assistance. Jud. v. 23. Isa. x. 3. 

II. Asa N. fem. py is mentioned as some- 
thing belonging to Solomon’s temple, 2 Chron. 
iv. 9, And he (Solomon) made the court of the 
priests and the great my, and doors to the 
may, and he overlaid their doors, i. e. both the 
doors of the priests’ court, and of the my, 
with brass. 2 Chron. vi. 13, For Solomon had 
made a scaffold of brass, and had placed it in 
the midst of the rrp, and upon it “τῶν he was, 
and kneeled down upon his knees, &c. But by 
ver. 12, and 1 K. viii. 22, Solomon was now 
before the altar of the Lord, and consequently 
in the court of the priests; and therefore if 
ΣΤῊ means the same in the former as in the 
latter passage of 2 Chron. it cannot in that 
signify the great court of the people. In both 
texts it seems rather to denote, according to 
Dr Taylor in his Hebrew Concordance, “ a 
square work raised above the pavement, with a 
parapet round about it, anda door in the para- 
pet, before the altar of burnt-offerings,” and 
appears to have its name from the help it af- 
forded the king in being seen and heard by all 
the congregation of Israel when he uttered his 
admirable prayer, 4. d. a lift. 

III. As a N. fem. ΓΙ a setile or inbenching 
in the altar of burnt-offerings. There were 
two of these inbenchings, upon the uppermost 
of which the priests stood to sacrifice, and 
they were each called ΤῚΝ from the assistance or 
ease they afforded the priests in performing the 
several parts of their office.* q. d. an easement. 
oce. Ezek. xliii. 14, 17, 20. xlv. 19. 

From this root is, perhaps, derived sar, the 
Etruscan name for God, according to Sueto- 
nius in Octav. cap. 97. 

oY 

I. In Kal, transitively, to move, remove, or cast 
away with quickness or impetuosity, to hurry | 
away. Asa participle Benoni in Kal. oce. 
Isa. xxii. 17; where the LXX ag:asu shall 
tahe away: but this is too weak a word ; and 





* See Prideaux, Connex. pt. i. book iii. an. 535; Villal- 
pand. Templ. in Walton, Polyglott. p. 16; Pole, Synops. 
in Ezek. chil, 14; in ALTAR OF BURNT-OFFERINGS. 
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observe that in this text op is a N- fem. q 
d. (with) a hurrying away, as the preceding 
ΣΤ) 0 70. 

II. In Kal, with 5x following, to rush violently 
or impetuously upon, to fly upon, involare, as 
upon spoil. occ. 1 Sam. xv. 19. xiv. 32: 
where the Keri, the Complutensian edition, 
and very many of Dr Kennicott’s codices read 
vy. The LXXin 1 Sam. xy. 19, render it 
ὡρμησας thou didst rush ; and one of the Hex- 
aplar versions in 1 Sam. xiv. 32, by ὥρμησεν 
rushed. 

111. In Kal, with 3 following, to fly upon with 
insults and contumely. occ. 1 Sam. xxv. 14; 
where Aquila, ὠσρυνθη he was stirred up. 

Hence perhaps, Saxon, Awettan to excite, 
whence Eng. to whet ; also Saxon Awit, whence 
Eng. white, the most vivid of all colours. 

IV. Asa N. wy a pen for writing, made, ac- 
cording to the practice still continued in the 
East, of a reed,* and so called, because it 
rushes, as it were, on the paper, parchment, or 
&c. on which it writes. occ. Ps. xlv. 2. (where 
LXX xzaraues, and Vulg. calamus, a reed) 
Jer. viii. 8, Also, a pen or graver of iron for 
the same reason. occ. Job xix. 24, Jer. xvii. 1. 

V. Asa N. wy a general name for rapacious 
birds, from the impetuosity with which they 
rush on their prey. oce. Gen. xv. 11. Job 
xxviii. 7. Isa. xvili. 6. xlvi. 11. (where see 
Vitringa and Bp Lowth) Ezek. xxxix. 4. 
Comp. Job ix. 26. Hab. i. 8. Hence Greek 
aeros OF αἰετὸς an eagle. Also, a ravenous wild 
beast. occ. Jer. xii. 9. Comp. under yay III. 

NOY See under vy II. 

TOY 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

Denotes in general, involution. 

I. To throw or wrap as a garment over one. 
See Jer. xliii. 12. Ps. civ. 2. cix. 19. 1 Sam. 
xxviii. 24, ΝΣ Ὁ muy xim and he has wrapped 
(over him) an upper garment. As ἃ Ν, or par- 
ticiple fem. Mwy wrapped up, veiled, muffled up. 
So LXX περιβαλλομέενη. occ. Cant. iG 


* For why should I still darkling rove, 
E’en by the tents of those I love ?” 
Mrs FRANCIs. 


Of a sword, uy wrapped up or covered, 

as with the scabbard. oce. Ezek. xxi. 15. As 

ὃ peraae an upper garment, a robe. oce. Isa. 
xi. 3. 

II. Constructed with by to put a covering upon, 
to cover. Lev. xiii. 45, the leper—nuy* daw dy 
shall cover the upper lip ; for in the leprosy the 
breath is excessively offensive, and perhaps in- 
fectious ; from the former circumstance the 
Syrians call it x4x my the lion’s breath, be- 
cause these animals likewise have a very stink-. 
ing breath.+ Covering the upper lip was also a 
custom of mourners. See Ezek. xxiv. 17, 22. 
Micah iii. 7. Muffling up the mouth in mourn- 
ing for the dead was practised by the Jews in 
Barbary when dean Addison was there. See 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. iii. p. 382. 





* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 175; Shaw’s 
Travels, p. 227, note 3; Hanway’s Travels, vol. i. p. 317; 
and Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabie, tom. i. p. 118. 

+ See Michaelis’ Recueil de Questions, p. 72, note. 
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III. Spoken of rain, to overspread, cover. occ. 
Psal. Ixxxiv. 7, the rain covereth the pools or 
reservoirs. Comp. Isa. xi. 9, Hab. ii, 14. 

1V. To wrap over one, as it were, to cover 
oneself with, as shame. Ps. Ixxi. 13. cix. 29. 
(comp. Psal. Ixxxix. 46.)—zeal. Isa. lix. 17. 
Also, in Kal and Hiph. to wrap over another, 
and so cover him with, as a robe, &c.—a robe 
of righteousness. Isa. lxi. 10.—shame. Psal. 
Ixxxix. 46. 

The above cited passages are all in which this 
root occurs. 

JOY 

Occurs not as a verb but as a noun mas. plur. 
in reg. s*wy the bowels, intestines. Once, Job 
xxi. 24, s>»vy Ais bowels or intestines are full 
of, or abound with, an fat. So the LXX ra 
detynara αὐτοῦ ranen στέατος, and Vulg. vis- 
cera ejus plena sunt adipe. Consult Bochart, 
vol. ii. 457, 458. May not nowy be a N. mas. 
plur. from muy to involve, formed as D»3"93 
from στ ὃ. And may not the intestines, in- 
cluding those fatty parts, the mesentery and 
omentum, be so called on account of their 
wonderful involutions ? 


Hoy 


I. To obscure, cover, cloak, hide ; or in a passive 
sense, to be obscured, covered, hidden. Job xxiii. 
9. Ps. Ixy. 14. xxiii. 6. Asa N. fem. plur. 
mipuyn rendered mantles, but might rather, I 
think, have been translated mufflers; for it 
seems to mean what the Turks call murlins, 
of which Lady M. W. Montague, letter xxix. 
vol. ii. p. 17, speaks thus: “No woman, of 
what rank soever, is permitted to go into the 
streets without two murlins, one that covers 
her face all but her eyes, and another that hides 
the whole dress of her head, and hangs half way 
down her back.” occ. Isa. iii. 22. Comp. 
Niebuhr, Voyage, tom. i. p. 133, 134. 

II. In Kal and Hith. to be obscured, darkened, 
covered, overwhelmed, that is, to be in extreme 
weakness, grief, or affliction, to faint or fail 
through sorrow and misery. Isa. lvii. 16. Lam. 
ii. 11, 19, Ps. lxi. 3. οἷ, 1. Ixxvii. 4. evii. 5, 
&al. As light is in Scripture often used for 
joy and alacrity, so darkness signifies faintness, 
sorrow, and affliction. See inter al. Ps. exii. 
4. Isa. v. 30. Lam. iii. 2. Amos νυ. 18, and 
under qwrt II. 

III. In Hiph. to be weak, faint, dull, lifeless. 
oce. Gen, xxx. 42. As a participial N. mas.. 
plur. o»puy weak, faint. occ. Gen. xxx. 42. 
See Bochart, vol. ii. 513, 514. 

mlohy 

I. In Kal and Hiph. éo encompass, surround. 
oce. 1 Sam. xxiii. 26. Ps. v. 13. ἰχν. 12. ciii. 
4, But these two last texts should perhaps be 
rather referred to the following sense. 

II. Asa N. fem. m wy in reg. nouy a circle or 
fillet of gold worn by princes. See 2 Sam. xii. 
30. 1 Chron. xx. 2. Msth. viii. 15. Job xix. 9. 
Cant. iii. 11. Ezek. xxi. 26 or 31; where it 
is distinguished from the ΠΡΟΣ or turband ; 
and both are there mentioned as royal orna- 
ments. So Xenophon (Cyroped. lib. viii. p. 
461. edit. Hutch. 8vo.) describing the royal 
apparel of Cyrus, says, “* Esye Oe διαδημα περι τῇ 
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σιχρᾳ he had a fillet round his tiara.” And in 
modern times Mr Hanway, History of Nadir 
Shah, p. 191, among the presents made by 
that prince to the Great Mogul, mentions a 
crown, a bracelet, a fillet (this, says he, in a 
note, they call sirpeach, which is worn round 
the turband), and girdle, richly set with dia- 
monds. Hence asa verb in Kal and Hiph. to 
crown, encompass the head with acrown. See 
Psal. viii. 6. Isa. xxiii. 8. Cant. iii. 11; in 
which last passage it denotes the crown worn 
by the Jewish bridegroom at his marriage. 
The * ancient ceremony of crowning the con- 
tracting parties at their marriage is still ob- 
served in the Greek church. ‘This Mr Har- 
mer} has observed concerning those of that 
communion in Egypt; to which we may add 
from Dr King’s Rites, &e. of the Greek 
Church in Russia, “ The second ceremony, 
which is properly the marriage, is called the 
office of matrimonial coronation, from a singu- 
lar circumstance in it, that of crowning the 
parties. Formerly these crowns were garlands 
made of flowers or shrubs, but now there are 
generally in all churches crowns of silver kept 
for that purpose.” So inthe marriages of the 
Maronites in Syria, ‘after a short service the 
bishop puts a crown first on the bridegroom’s 
head, after which the bride, bride’s man and 
maid are crowned in the same manner.”{ On 
Job xxxi. 36, it may be remarked, that how- 
ever dissimilar binding a writing about the head 
may be from our customs, yet we meet with 
such a practice in the East even to our days ; 
for when a governor under the Great Mogul 
is receiving Jetters or orders from his master, 
“the moment he sees the packet, he alights 
from his horse, and falls prostrate to the 
ground ; which done, he takes the packet from 
the messenger, binds it fast upon his own head, 
and returning to the court-room, where he 
usually despatches business, reads it, and re- 
turns an answer immediately.” Complete Syst. 
of Geography, vol. 11. p. 308, col. 1. 

The LXX generally render the N. by cregavos 
a crown, and the V. by σσεφάνοω to crown. 

Woy 

Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but in Arabic the 
cognate root nowy signifies to sneeze. Asa N. 
fem. plur. in reg. ὙΠ ΟΣ) sneezings or neesings. 
So the LX X and Aquila rraguos, and Vulg. 
sternutatio. Once, Job xli. 9. 

The Heb. wuy, like the Lat. sternuo, sternuto, 
and the Eng. sneeze, seems to be a word 
formed from the sound. 

“Y See under pny. 

*)Y See under ἢν». 

DIY 

I. To Cot fn At 
nifies to bind or confine, as with a rope, aud as 
a N. is applied to the rope, which from the 
mouth or neck of a camel is tied to his fore-foot, 
in order to tame and break him. See Castell. 





* See Suicer’s Thesaurus in 2repavos I. 
ἡ In Outlines of a New Commentary on Solomon’s 


Songs, p. 7. 
} Dr Russell's Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 127. 


So in Arabic the verb sig- | 
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occ. Prov. vii. 22, as a participle paoul, the 
formative ) being omitted, as it frequently is ; 
Sx pin xd ὈΞυΞῚ and as the fettered fool 
(goeth) to correction ; or as the fool fettered for 
correction ; so this young man is by the vio- 
lence of his lust dragged, as it were, to destruc- 
tion, against his better mind. 

II. As a N. mas. plur. o»p>y ornamental fet- 
ters or shackles worn by the Jewish women. 
oce. Isa. iii. 18. So Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. 
XXxiii. cap. 12, mentions the compedes or fet- 
ters of silver, which, he says, were worn by 
women of the lower ranks, i. e. among the 
Romans. Niebuhr* speaks of the great rings 
les grands anneaux) which the common and 

ancing women in Egypt, and an Arabian wo- 
man of the desert, wore round their legs. Dr 
Shaw, Travels, p. 241, mentions the shackles 
or tinkling ornaments of their feet (so our trans- 
lation renders p*p>y) as part of the constant 
dress of the Moorish women; and Stewart, in 
his Journey to Mequinez, says that the Moor- 
ish women in those parts have bracelets about 

their arms and legs. Mandelslo, Travels, p. 
11, says, “ The | Persian] women wear about 
their arms and legs a great many rings or plates 
of silver, brass, or iron, according to their con- 
ditions and qualities.” ‘ Rauwolff tells us 
that the Arab women, whom he saw in his go- 
ing down the Euphrates, wore rings about 
their legs and hands, and sometimes a good 
many together, which, in their stepping, slipped 
up and down, and so made a great noise.” Sir 
John Chardin says, that ‘in Persia and Ara- 
bia—they wear rings about their ancles, which 
are full of little bells. Children and young girls 
take a particular pleasure in giving them mo- 
tion ; with this view they walk quick.”+ And it 
appears from the Koran, that the Arabian 
women in Mahomet’s time were fond of hay- 
ing the same kind of ornaments noticed. “ Let 
them not (i. 6. the women) make a noise with 
their feet, that the ornaments which they hide 
may thereby be discovered.” Sale’s Al Koran, 
ch. xxiv. p. 291. note. “ Let them not make 
a noise with their feet, &c.] By shaking the 
rings which the women in the East wear 
about their ancles, and which are usually of 
gold or silver. The pride which the Jewish 
ladies of old took in making a tinkling with 
these ornaments of the feet is (among other 
things of that nature) severely reproved by the 
prophet Isaiah, ch. iii. 16 and 18.” And to 
return to our Heb. word poy, the citations 
just produced will illustrate Isa, iii. 16, the 
only remaining passage where the root occurs. 
The daughters of Zion—7D2yN ὈΥΤΟ 5 make 


_atinkling with their feet (Eng. translat.) or, 


more strictly, shake or move their shackles on 
their legs ; the meaning of the verb in this text 
being taken from the noun LXX ras woow— 
σ΄αιζουσαι sporting or dancing with their feet. 





* Voyage en Arabie, tom. i. p. 133, 148, 195. Comp. 
tom, ii. p. 56. 

+ Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 385. And for far- 
ther satisfaction the reader may consult Calmet’s Dic- 
tionary in PeRisceLipes ; Complete System of Geogra- 
phy, vol. ii. p. 175, col. i. p. 304, col. i. p. 330, col. i, and y. 
331, col. ii; Sandys’ Travels, p. 54, 85; Annual Register 
for 1779, Characters, p. 47. 
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IY . 

In Kal, to trouble, disturb, put into agitation or 
commotion. Gen. xxxiy. 30. Josh. vi. 17. vii. 
25. In Niph. to be troubled, stirred up. Psal. 
xxxix. 3. Asa N. fem. ΓΞ}. trouble, distur- 
bance. So Vulg. conturbatio. occ. Prov. xv. 6. 


by See under by. 

NOY Chald. 

I. As a particle from Heb. 5y, over. occ. Dan. 
vi. 3. 

If. Asa N. xdy an occasion. 
XIX. 


‘by 
To stammer or stutter. It occurs not as a verb 
but as a participial N. mas. plur. o»ady stam- 
merers, stutterers. So the LX X Ψψελλίζουσι, and 
Vulg. balborum. Once, Isa. xxxii. 4. 


my 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. In Kal, to ascend, mount upwards, to go or 
come up, in almost any manner. See inter al. 
Gen, ii. 6. xl. 10. xlix. 4. Amos yii. 1. 1 K. 
xxii. 35. Isa. vii. 1. Jer. viii. 22. Prov. xxi. 
22. Gen. xix. 28, Ezek. xi. 24. Exod xvi. 14. 

The expression of mby going up to one’s bed, 
Gen. xlix. 4. 2 K. i. 4, 16. Psal. exxxii. 3, 
may be illustrated by what Dr Shaw says of 
the Moorish houses in Barbary, Travels, p. 
209, 210; where, after having observed that 
their chambers are spacious, of the same length 
with the square court, on the sides of which 
they are built, he adds, ‘“* At one end of each 
chamber there is a little gallery raised three, 
four, or five feet above the floor, with a balus- 
trade in front of it, with a few steps likewise 
leading up to it. Here they place their beds ; 
a situation frequently alluded to in the H. 
Scriptures, which may likewise illustrate the 
circumstance of Hezekiah’s turning his face, 
when he prayed, towards the wall (i. e. from 
his attendants), 2 K. xx. 2. Isa. xxxviii. 9" ; 
that the fervency of his devotion might be the 
less taken notice of and observed. The like 
is related of Ahab, (1 K. xxi. 4.) though pro- 
bably [he did thus] not upon a religious ac- 
count, but in order to conceal from his atten- 
dants the anguish he was in for his late disap- 
pointmént.” 

35 5y ΤῊ to ascend upon the heart, i. 6. to 
come into the mind ; the heart being considered 
as the seat of the understanding and affections. 
Isa. Ixy. 17. Jer. iii. 16. Comp. under 35 I. 

In Niph. to go up or away. 2 Sam. ii. 27. 
Also, to be exalted, elevated, raised up. Ps. 
xlvii. 10. χουν. 9. In Hiph. to cause to as- 
cend, to bring or carry up. Gen. 1. 24, 25, 
& al. freq. On 1 Sam. xxviii. 1], &c. comp. 
Ecclus xlvi. 20, and see Arnold’s note there. 
In Hith. to raise or lift up oneself: Jer. li. 3. 
AsaN. by high, exalted, the high one, Hos. xi. 
7.2 Sam. xxiii. 1. Also height, highest pitch. 
Isa. lix. 18. -by> midma Sy> according to the 
height of retributions, according to the height 
he will repay. See Vitringa, and comp. ch. 
lxiii. 1. Soasa N. Chald. μον. Dan. iii. 
26, 32,& al. As a N. fem. in reg. ΓΝ an 


* Where comp. Bp Lowth’s note. 


See under py 
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ascent. 1 K. x. 5. Comp. Ezek. xl. 26. As 
a N. dyn a lifting up, as of the hands. oce. 
Neh. viii. 6. Comp. under 7 V. 1. Asa N. 
opm a going up, ascent. Josh, x. 10. xviii. 17, 
& al. thy spoken of the voice, to a high or 
raised pitch. 2 Chron. xx. 19. Comp. 1 Chron. 
xv. 16. Hence perhaps in the title of Ps: exxi. 
ni>yn> ww a song for elevations, and in those 
of many other psalms nidyn sw mean a song 
-to be sung with the highest elevations of voice 
and music. Fem. plur. nidyn steps or stairs 
Sor ascending. 1 K. x. 19, 20. 2 K. ix. 13, & al. 
Also, degrees, marks, or lines, one above ano- 
ther, which, by means of a gnomon, intercept- 
ing the solar light, or casting a shadow, deter. 
mine the height of the sun, and consequently 
the time of day.* Thus it occurs repeatedly 
in 2 K. xx. 9—11. Isa. xxxviii. 8, which pas- 
sages the reader will please to peruse very 
attentively in Hebrew ; and then observe, Ist. 
that the ww or solar light’s going backward, Isa. 
Xxxviii. 8, is equivalent to the shadow’s going 
backward, 2 K. for the latter depends upon 
the former, and on a dial the light is exactly 
defined by the shadow. 2dly. That the dial 
or horological instrument here referred to was 
not an horizontal, but probably a vertical dial, 
on which kind of dial the shadow descends 
(which is expressed in 2 K. by q5r1 going on, 
i102 declining, and > going down) from sun- 
rise till noon: therefore, 3dly, That the mir- 
acle of the light’s or shadow’s aw going back- 
ward, or in the contrary direction to going 
down, i. e. their ascending, must have been in 
the forenoon; and therefore, 4thly, That 
though we cannot exactly determine how 
much time was marked by ten midym, yet it 
could not be more than six hours, or the time 
from sun-rising to noon: hence, Sthly, That 
it seems not improbable that each pbyn might 
mark half an hour of time ; and consequently 
the ten nybyn, five hours; since on this sup- 
position the miracle would be the more obser- 
vable ; and accordingly we may remark in the 
6th place, That it was observed at Babylon 
(2 Chron. xxxii. 31, where psx. should have 
been rendered in the earth ; and that if it was 
about eleven in the morning at Jerusalem, 
when the sun or shadow began to go back, it 
must have been nearly noon at Babylon ; 
which circumstance would make the miracle 
at this latter city still more obvious and strik- 
ing. 7thly, That the observation of this mi- 
raculous retrocession of the solar light was not 
confined to Jerusalem and Babylon, it was 
also taken notice of in Egypt; for “the 
Egyptians and their priests told Herodotus, 
that, from the reign of their first king to that. 
of Sethon, the sun had risen four times in an 
unusual manner; that he had .twice risen 
where he now sets; and had twice set where 
he now rises.” Ἐν σοινυν rourw rw χρονῳ σπε- 
Tennis ἐλεγον εξ nbewv σὸν ἥλιον avartiarAa svben 
Te wy καταάδυεται, evbevrev δὶς ἐπαντειλαι" καὶ 
ἔνθεν νυν ἀνσελλει, εἐνθαυτα dis xaraBnves Lib. 
ii, cap. 142. It must be confessed, that in 





* See an entertaining note concerning dials in Mr 
Pope’s iad, xi. lin. 119. 
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the expressions of Herodotus, in this passage, 
there seem to be inextricable difficulties, whe- 
ther owing to the obscure account of the 
Egyptians themselves, or to the author’s mis- 
aunderstanding it, or to both these causes ; or, 
which seems most probable, as well as most 
honourable to this great historian, to the cor- 
ruption of his text. But still, in this relation 
of Herodotus, confused as it is, we may plain- 
ly perceive the traditionary traces of the two 
miracles recorded in Josh. x. 12, 13, and in 2 
K. xx. In,the former, though the sun would 
not indeed appear to the people of Egypt to 
rise in the west, yet he would seem to them to 
remain there a whole day. (Comp. under 77 
V. «πὰ πὺπ I.) In the latter miracle, as 
above explained, the sun would really appear to 
‘the Egyptians to set in the east for some mi- 
nutes ; since Egypt is somewhat to the west- 
ward of Judea. On the contrary, at Pekin in 
China, the apparent retrocession of the sun 
would not begin till about half an hour after 
four in the afternoon, and consequently to the 
inhabitants of that city he would not appear to 
set at all, but only to lengthen the day five 
hours. Now there isa surprising fact record- 
ed in the Chinese annals to have happened 
some time within the reign of Yau, their 
seventh monarch from Fohi, in words to this 
effect, that the sun did not go down during the 
Space v ten days. Thus the Modern Uni- 
versal History, vol. viii. p. 358, 8vo. where 
the learned authors say, “ the time of this Yau 
corresponds with that of Joshua; this there- 
fore seems an account of the miraculous sol- 
stice which happened at his command.” But 
I must confess that for * reasons well known 
to men of learning, I give but very little credit 
to Chinese chronology, and would rather refer 
the surprising fact just mentioned to the mi- 
racle in the time of Hezekiah ; because by that 
the day would have been really lengthened to 
the Chinese, not indeed ten times, but ten 
degrees ; whereas it appears to me, that to them 
the night would have been doubled by the mi- 
raculous solstice in Joshua’stime. For if the 
solar light was then, as I apprehend, just go- 
ing off from Gibeon, when he commanded it 
to stop, it must have been gone off from Pekin 
in China about five hours and a half; and if 
it miraculously staid upon Gibeon about a 
whole day, there must have been the additional 
space of a day (or night) before it rose to Pe- 
kin. Lastly, let it be observed, that by the 
ww or solar light’s miraculously shifting back- 
ward ten degrees to the east, the earth must 
roll back as many degrees to the west; since, 
as the ww or circle of intersection of light 
and darkness was moving eastward, the light 
would become more rarefied at the eastern, in- 
stead of being so, as usual, at the western 
edge of the earth, and + consequently the spi- 





* See Jenkin’s Reasonableness of Christian Religion, 
part iii. c. 1. vol. i. p. 321, 3d edit. ; Third Dissertation at 
the end of vol. iii. of Goguet’s Origin of Laws, &c. p. 
283, &c. edit. Edinburgh; Ancient Univ. Hist. vol. xx. 
8vo. p. 109, &e. p. 150, &e.; Encyclopedia Britannica in 
Cuina, No. 4, 5. : 

+ See Spearman’s Enquiry after Philosophy and_Theo- 
log , chap. 11. 





rit would now rush in at the said eastern edge, 
and turn the earth from east to west, contrary 
to its usual rotation. 

II. Asa N. fem. ayy and mdy, plur. my, 
my, and n>y a burnt-offering, which ascends 
in flame and smoke. See Gen. viii. 20. xxii. 
2, 13, Exod. xxxii. 6. Lev. xvii. 8, & al. Jud. 
xi. 31, And it shall be, that whosoever cometh 
out from the doors of my house to meet me, on 
my returning in peace from the children of Am- 
mon, shall surely be Jehovah’s m5 1y wens>yrm 
and 1 will offer (to) him (Jehovah namely) a 
burnt-offering. Here are two parts in Jeph- 
thah’s vow (12, as it is called, ver. 30.) Ist. 
That what person soever met him should be 
Jehovah’s, i. e. dedicated for ever to his ser- 
vice, as Hannah devoted Samuel before he 
was conceived in the womb, 1 Sam. i. 1]. 
(Comp. Lev. xxvii. 1, &c.) And 2dly, That he 
himself would offer a burnt-offering to Jeho- 
vah. Unclean beasts, and much more human 
sacrifices, were an abomination to Jehovah ;* 
therefore Jephthah could not intend to vow 
either of these; and if he had, surely the 
priests would not have offered them. Such a 
vow would have been to the last degree wick- 
ed and absurd, and next to impossible to have 
been performed. But τ wnbyx, says 
Jephthah; had he meant, as translated, J will 
offer it up for a burnt-offering, 5 for, ought to 
have been prefixed to Στ), asin Gen. xxii. 
2, 13; but this was not his design. wen Syn 
signifies, I will offer to him, i. e. to Jehovah, 
just before mentioned; and 17 is here used 
for 15 to him, as \ for in a7 to speak to 
him, Gen. xxxvii. 4.—in y1y* he had appointed 
to him, 2 Sam. xx. 5.—nptur and I would 
do to him justice, 2 Sam. xv. 4.— nn J will 
give to him, Ezek. xxi. 27 or 32.—so 4) in 
DN» will come to him, Prov. xxviii. 22.—and 
in 527 wraw, 1 K. xx. 9, And they brought 
(to) him word again, the construction is exact- 
ly parallel to that in Jud. xi. 31. But for 
farther satisfaction on the construction of this 
text, I must beg leave to refer to Bate’s Crit. 
Heb. in 4, p. 162, and to Dr Randolph’s Ser- 
mon before the University of Oxford, entitled 
Jephthah’s Vow Considered. 

Chald. as a N. fem. plur. poy burnt-offerings. 
oce. Ezra vi. 9. 

III, As a noun "Ὁ" a pestle, which by being 
moved up, and then let down, brays things ina 
mortar. So Aquila and Theodotion, ὑὕπερῳ, 
and Vulg. pilo. oce. Prov. xxvii. 22. 

IV. Asa N. fem. py, in reg. ΤῸ a@ higher 
room or apartment, an upper chamber. So LX X 
ὑπέερωον. 2 Sam. xviii. 33, or xix. | > mby by by 
spwit and he went up to the upper chamber of or 
over the gate. 1 K. xvii. 19, my Ox atbyy 
and he brought him up to the (upper) chamber. 
These texts clearly prove the meaning of the 
noun to be an upper chamber. And though 2 

Sam. xix. 1, and perhaps 2 K. iv. 10, 11, af- 

fords us an instance of what the Arabs still 
call an oleah (ms>y), yet I cannot think with 
Dr Shaw, Travels, p. 214, that “‘ we may sup- 





* See Isa. Ixvi. 3., Deut. xii, 29—31, and Lettres de 
quelques Juifs a Mons. Voltaire, p. 304, &e. p; 318, &c. 
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pose the Heb. ὑὸν to be a structure of the 
like contrivance,” so as to include the smaller 
houses, which are sometimes in the east an- 
nexed to the larger, and which also the Arabs 
call an oleah. 

The mention of the mwby or upper chambers, 
in Jer. xxii. 13, is peculiarly proper; since we 
may suppose that the principal rooms ancient- 
ly in Judea were those above, as they are to 
this day at Aleppo, the ground floor being 
chiefly made use of for their horses and ser- 
vants. * 

In Ps. civ. 3, 13, God’s nw>y or chambers are 
the clouds, in which he was sometimes pleased 
to make himself visible to man. See Exod. 
xiii. 21. xiv. 24. xix. 16. Deut. iv. 11. Comp. 
Amos ix. 6. 

V. Asa N. yy upper, high, higher, highest, 
superior, supreme. Gen. xiv. 18—20. xl. 17. 
Deut. xxviii. 1. Comp. Job xxxi. 28. Dan. 
vii. 18. As py the high one or highest, was 
a title given by believers to Jehovah, so the 
heathen ascribed the same to their false gods. 
Thus the Phenicians (as Philo Byblius in- 
forms us from Sanchoniathon) called one of 
their gods Easy (yy) ὕψιστος, the most 
high ; and from them the Carthaginians styled 
their gods and goddesses, Alonim, and Alo- 
nuth, that is osyy>y and miwdy, as we find 
them addressed in the Punic verses of Plau- 
tus’ Poenulus, act v. scene 1, which the reader 
may see well explained by the learned Bochart, 
vol. i. 721, & seq. 

VI. Asa N. fem. (of the like form as nsnnn) 
m>y, plur. ΤΡ upper, superior. occ. Josh. 
xv. 19. Jud. i. 15. 

VIL Asa N. mas. py, plur. in reg. Sy a 
leaf or twig, which ascends or shoots from a 
tree. See Gen. viii. 11. Lev. xxvi. 36. Job 
xiii. 25. Neh. viii. 15.. Comp. Gen. xl. 10. 
Amos vii. 1. 


VIIL Asa N. fem. syn a place where water | 


may ascend or rise, a place to hold water, a 
trench, canal, water-course.+ 1 K. xviii. 32, 
36, 38. 2 K. xviii. 17. Job xxxviii. 25. Also, 
a raising up, healing, occ. Jer. xxx. 13. 
xlvi. 1]. 

IX. As Ns. iy and Ὧν ὦ yoke, which ascends 
or is put upon the neck of a beast. See Num. 
xix. 2. Figuratively, a yoke, of servitude, 
slavery, or submission. Lev. xxvi. 13. 1 Ki. 
xii, 4, 9—11, 14.—of dominion or tyranny. 
’ Gen. xxvii. 40. Isa. x. 27. Hence 

X. Asa N. ny, fem. md iy oppression, injus- 
tice, iniquity. Lev. xix. 15. Deut. xxv. 16. 


xxxii. 4, 2 Sam. iii. 34. Ps. lxiv. 7. Asa N. | 


ΡΨ unjust, oppressive. Job xvi. 11, dy is 


once used as a verb in this view, to oppress, | 





* See Russell’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 4, and Har- 
mer’s Observations, &c. vol. i. p. 174. Ρ 
speaking of the house he had hired at Constantinople, 
epist. iii. p. 150. “ Pars superior—sola habitatur—pars 
inferior equorum stabulationi destinata est. The upper 

rt alone is inhabited ; the lower is allotted for the 

rses’ stabling.” ‘ 

; From this noun may be deduced Cicero’s family name 
Tullius, “ which in old language (according to Pompeius 
Festus in Tullius) signifie j 6 
water, and was derived therefore probably from their 
ancient situation, at the con, e of the two rivers.” 
Middleton’s Life of Cicero, vol. i. p. 6. 4to. 
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- woven throughout.” 
— Job i. 20. ἢ. 12. 


Busbequius, | 


flowing streams or ducts of 





aby 


4. d. to yoke. Isa. xxvi. 10. Comp. Ps. Lxxi. 
4. Or do not these words rather sometimes 
denote uppishness, insolence, arrogance, over- 
bearing ? Job vi. 29, 30. xxxvi. 33. 

XI. Asa N. 5ys, plur. avy» the ibex or rock 
goat, a species of wild goat, so called from the 
wonderful manner in which they mount to the 
top of the highest rocks ; to which quality the 
sacred writers allude, in the three passages 
wherein the word occurs, | Sam. xxiv. 3. Ps. 
civ. 18. Job xxxix. 1 ; and to this natural his- 
torians bear abundant witness. Johnston 
(Hist. Nat. De Quadruped. p. 53.) says,* 
“Ὁ It is certain there is no crag of the moun- 
tains so high, prominent, or steep, but this ani- 
mal will mount it in a number of leaps, provid- 
ed only it be rough, and have protuberances 
large enough to receive its hoofs in leaping.” 
So Buffon, Hist. Nat. tom. x. p. 281, after 
observing that the bouquetin or rock-goat, 
and the chamois, greatly resemble each other, 
adds, ** But the rock-goat, as being more‘nimble 
and strong, mounts to the very top (s’éleve 
jusqu’au sommet) of the highest mountains ; 
whereas the chamois inhabits only the second 
stage.”’*+ 

Asa N. fem. in reg. ndy* the female ibex. occ. 
Prov. v. 19; where a man’s wife is compared 
to this animal, not on account of its beaut 
οι which, if we may judge by the print whic 

uffon has given of the male, tom. x. pl. 17, 
it seems to have no pretensions) but of its jn 
or affection for its mate. Hasselquist, how- 
ever, Voyages, p. 409, says, “ I have often seen, 
and well described the rock-goat. It is such 
a fine creature, that Solomon could not mean 
any other animal than this by the doe, to 
which he compared his bride in the Canticles.” 
[I suspect that the author here confounds 
Cant. ii. 9, with Prov. v. 19.] “ And they 
are found in abundance in the mountains of 
Syria and Palestine ; but they are more like 
cervus capreolus in outward appearance than 
a goat.” 

XII. Asa N. Sym a garment that goes above 
or over the rest, an upper garment, a robe, q. ἃ. 
a surtout. Exod. xxviii. 4. 1 Sam. xv. 27. 
Ezek. xxvi. 16, & al. freq. The high-priest’s 
Ssyp is thus described by Josephus, who 
could hardly be ignorant of its form, Ant. lib. 
iii. cap. 7. ὃ 4. Ποδηρης δ᾽ ἐστι καὶ οὗτος---ολῦκ 
εἰς δυοιν περιτμημάτων, ὥστε pumTos ἐπι TAY ὠμων 
εἰναι καὶ TwY σαρῶ σ'λευραν" φαρσος δ᾽ ἕν ἐπίμῆκες 
ὕφασμενον.--- This also reaches down to the feet, 
(i. e.) as well as those of the inferior priests 
before described—it is not made of two dis- 
tinct pieces, sewed together at the shoulders 
and sides, but is one entire long garment, 

As aN. 5yn the same. 





* “ Nulla certe montium rupes tam alta, edita, aut 
preeceps est, guam non saltibus aliquot superet ; δὲ modo 
aspera sit, et spatia tanta promineant, quanta salientis 
ungulas excipere possint.” 

+ See also Bochart, vol. ii. 915, & seq. ; Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. lib. viii. cap. 53; Johnston, ut sup.; and Scheuch- 
zer’s Physica Sacra on 1 Sam, xxiv: 3. 

ἷ Comp. Michaelis, Recueil de Questions, p. 152 ; 
Scheuchzer, Physica Sacra, tab. cecxxxvii. and ceexevil. 5 
and Michaelis, Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 1122, in DY. 
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XIII. To bring up, spoken of female animals 

with regard to their young, to nurse, suckle. 
It oceurs as a participle benoni in Kal fem. 
plur. λυ. Gen. xxxiii. 13. Psal. Ixxviii. 71. 
Isa. xl, 11. 1 Sam. vi. 7, 10; in both which 
last cited texts our English translation renders 
it milch. See Bochart, vol. ii. 298. Asa N. 
Sop a suckling, either as brought up by, or fre- 
quently ascending to the breast of the mother. 
Isa. xlix. 15. Ιχγ. 20. As a N. mas. plur. 
ony suchlings, little ones. Job xix. 18. 
xxi. 11. : 

Hence Lat. oleo to grow, alo to nourish, whence 

_ Eng. aliment, &e. and perhaps Greek γαλα 
milk, y being substituted for y. 

XIV. Asa particle ὃν 

1, Upon. Gen. i. 2. Lev. xvi. 21. So Dan. 
iy. 26 or 29, according to the * eastern custom 

_ of walking on the flat roof of their houses. 

2, Above. Gen. i. 20. 

3. Upon, of, concerning. 1 K. iv. 33. Isa. i. 1. 

4. On account of, for the sake of. Gen. xxvi. 7. 
Ley. iy. 3. Lam. v. 17. Amos i. 3, 6, & al. 
freq. 

». Before a verb, therefore, because. Gen. xii. 
32. Isa, lil. 9. 

6. Against. Num. xiv. 2. Jer. xi. 19. 

7. Over, beyond, more than. Gen. xlviii. 22. 
Eccles. i. 16. 

8. Besides, over and above. Gen. xxxi. 30. 

9. At near. Gen. xvi. 7. 

10. 700, unto. Gen. xxxviii. 12. 2 Κ΄ xxv. 20. 
Jer. xliv. 20. 

11. Yowards. Gen. xix. 16. xxiv. 49, 

12. According to, by. Exod. vi. 26, Josh. ii. 9. 

13. With, together with. Gen. xxxii. 19. Exod. 
xxxy. 22. Mal. iv. 6, or iii. 24. 

14. For, instead of. Lev. xvii. 11. Num. xxi. 

As a particle *5y is used in nearly the same 
senses, but not so frequently, as dy. 

XV. With Ὁ prefixed, 5yn. 

1. From upon, from. Exod. iii. 5. xl. 36. 

2. Near, by. Jer. xxxvi. 21. 2 Chron. xxvi. 19. 

3. Against. Jer. xxxiv. 21. 

4. From above. Gen. xxyii. 39. Ezek. i. 25. 

5. More than. Ps. eviii. 5. 

6. Because, on account of. 2 Sam. xix. 10. ~ 

7. Above. Gen. i. '7. Ps. 1. 4. 

XVI. As a particle mby upwards, above, for- 
wards, of time, Num. i. 20 ;—of place, Deut. 
xxviii. 43, 

XVII. As a particle bynn 

1. From above. Isa. xlv. 8. 

2. Above, q. ἃ. at above. Deut. v. 8. 

3. With 5 following, upon. Gen. xxii. 9. Jer. 
xliii, 10, Comp. Isa. vi. 2. 

XVIII. As ἃ decompounded particle στ" Ὁ 

1. From above. Josh. iii. 13. 

2. Upwards, above. Gen. vii. 20. Exod. xxy. 
21. xxvi. 14. 

XIX. Chald. to enter, go, or come in. Dan. ii. 
16, 24. In Niph. or Aph. mbym to bring in, 
introduce. Dan. 11. 24. vy. 7. So 5 being pre- 
fixed to the first radical, after the Chaldee 

_ Manner, as in yt? from ys, ΓΤ 571. occ. Dan. 

lv. 3 or 6. Asa N. py or ΝΣ an occasion, 





* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i, p. 171. 
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4. d. an entrance. oce. Dan. vi. 4, 5, or 5, 6. 
As aN. ‘yn the going in or off, of the solar 
light from one hemisphere to the other. occ. 
Dan. vi. 14 or 15, where Vulg. occasum the 
setting. it is equivalent to the Heb. xian as 
applied to the solar light, Ps. civ. 19. exiii. 3. 

Soy I. 70 ascend repeatedly. It is used for a 
repeated or second ascending of vines in order 
to gather all the grapes, and may be rendered 
to glean. occ. Ley. xix. 10. Deut. xxiy. 21. 
Jer. vi. 9. Also, to glean, in a metaphorical 
sense. Jud. xx. 45. As aN. fem. plur. middy, 
nv>d>y, and nbdy gleaning grapes, grapes left 
after the gathering. Jer. xlix. 9. Jud. viii. 2. 
Mie. vii. 1. Obad. ver. 5. Comp. Isa. xvii. 5. 

II. The lexicons render the verb in this redu- 
plicate form, to do, perform, effect, or the like ; 
but it still retains the idea of the simple my, 
and may more accurately be explained, to come 
up, or with 5 following, to come up to, come 
upon, reach, in French-arriver ἃ. Thus Lam. 
i, 12, The sorrow which > >> iy hath come un-. 
to, or reached me. So the Syriac translator 
quoted in the Hexapla, ἧψε wo. Lam. iii. 51, 
Mine eye swear 55 iy reached unto, Eng. 
translat, affecteth, my soul or frame. In a 
transitive sense, to cause to come upon, or reach 
unto, to bring upon. Lam. i. 22, Ὁ and 
cause (it, the evil) to come upon them, as n> yp 
thou hast caused to come upon me. Lam. ii. 
20, And see to whom 73 n> diy thou hast caus- 
ed (it) to come or happen thus. Also, to put 
upon or over. Job xvi. 15. sp saya snddy 
I have covered (literally, I have put upon) my 
horn or glory with dust. So Vulg. operui. 
“ς Canitiem immundo deformat pulvere.” Ain. 
x. lin. 844, Comp. under spy. ~As a N. fem. 
moby and Σὸν, (Jer. xxxii. 19.) plur. 
ΤῊ and nid5y, α causing a thing to come or 
happen, a bringing a thing up or to pass, an oc- 
casion, or perhaps a thing brought to pass, an 
effect, performance. See 1 Sam. ii. 3. 1 Chron. 
xvi. 8. Ps. xiv. 1. Ixvi. 5. oat nbdy the 
coming up of talk or reports. Deut. xxii. 14, 
And put upon her the coming up of reports, 
i. e. as our translation, give occasion of speech 
against her. So ver. 17., As a N. mas. plur. 
oS>ym things brought to pass, deeds, perfor- 
mances. 1 Sam. xxv. 3. Ps. xxviii. 4. Lxxvii. 
12. Ixxviii. 7, & al. freq. 

111. In Hith. 55yn- to exalt, raise oneself, re- 
peatedly or eminently. This, I apprehend, is 
always the sense of the verb in this form. 
Exod. x. 2, By which*n>5ynm I have exalted 
myself in Egypt. Comp. 1 Sam. vi. 6. Num. 
xxii. 29, "5 nboynm 5 Because thou hast 
exalted thyself against me. So 1 Sam. xxxi. 4. 
1 Chron. x. 4 Jer. xxxviii. 19. It is, in this 
construction, with 3 following, frequently 
equivalent to insulting. The LX X render it 
by curage and καταμωκαομαι to mock. Comp. 
Jud. xix. 25. 

Psal. cxli. 4, ΣῊ Soiyni to exalt myself 
(in) exaltations or arrogancies, i. e. to sin 
proudly and presumptuously. 

IV. Asa N. δον a furnace, or more properly, 
a crucible, q. d. a sublimatory, a vessel where- 
in the impurities or dross of metal, being se- 
parated by the action of the fire, are made to 
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ascend. occ. Ps. xii. 7. Silver refined Ὁ) 
in a crucible poxd of earth. (Comp. 5 20.) 
Refiners’ crucibles are to this day made of 
earth.* 

V. Asa N. mas. > yp a child, a young or little 
one, yet in a state of growth, or coming up, as 
we say. It is several times joined with pov a 
suckling, and generally means a child more ad- 
vanced, as 1 Sam. xv. 3. xxii. 19. Joel ii. 16 ; 
but in Job iii. 16, are mentioned Ὁ. chil- 
dren who have not seen the light. As a N. 
mas. plur. ovydiyn children. occ. Isa. iii. 4. 
So as a N. Sin seems to be once used for a 
child. Isa. iii. 12. 

VI. Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. Soyn imagina- 
tions, things, which, according to the Hebrew 
phrase, come up upon the heart (comp. under 
bp I.) oce. Isa. Ixvi. 4. The unbelieving 
Jews thought, for instance, that the Romans 
would come and take away their place (tem- 
ple), and nation, and the Romans came ac- 
cordingly ; they said that they had no king but 
Cesar ; and God abandoned them to Cesar. 

VII. Chald. to enter, go, or come in. Dan. iv. 
4. vy. 8, 10. In this sense it often occurs in 
Chaldee with a single. See Dan. ii. 16. iv. 
4.or 7, and comp. under iby XIX. above. 
So in Aph. Dan. ii. 24. Comp. under Ὁ) 
IIT, 

Der. Hill, &c. Lat. altus high, whence English 
altitude, and French haut (anciently hault), 
whence Eng. haughty, &c. 
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I. To exult, move, or leap for joy. 2 Sam. i. 
20. Jer. li. 39, & al. freq. It is applied to the 
heart, Ps. xxviii. '7;—to the reins or kidneys, 
Prov. xxiii. 16; from the pleasing motion with 
which they are affected in great joy. So 
Aquila in the former, and Symmachus in the 
latter passages, excellently render it by the V. 
γαυριαω.- Asa Ν. τὸν exiting. Isa. xiii. 3. 
xxii. 2. xxiy. 8, & al. 

II. To flourish, thrive, vegetate, vigere, as the 
field, or plants growing therein, occ. Ps. xcvi. 
12. The LXX and Theodotion rendering 
the V. in Ps. xxviii. 7. by ἀνεθαλεν, and the 
Vulg. translating it there by refloruit, give 
nearly the sense which it has in Ps. xcvi. 12. 

A passage of Homer, Il. xxiii. lin. 597, may 
serve to illustrate the two scriptural applica- 
tions of this word, 





— σοιο dE ϑυμὸος 
Ιανθη, aces τε περί στωαχυέσσιν ξερσή 
Ληΐου ὠλδησκοντος. ὅτε φρισσουσιν eeoveds. 
Joy } swells his soul, as when’the vernal grain 
Lifts the green ear above the springing plain, 
The fields their vegetable life renew, 
And laugh and glitter with the morning sages 
OPE. 
From this root the feigned Elysian fields, 
which Virgil, Ain. vi. lin. 638, 744, calls leta 
arva, and locos letos, fields and places of joy, 
had their name. See Bochart, vol. i. 600. 
Comp. py and py. 
Der. From yy and 31x light, to glister, glitter. 
Qu ? Comp. under wa. 





* Boerhaave’s Chemistry by Shaw, vol. i. p. 152. § 19. 
+ Warms would be nearer the sense of the Greek 


ἐανθη. 
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Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies to be gross, crass, thick. As a N. 
fem. ὑπ the dusk of the evening, when the 
light is somewhat incrassated or thickened. 
Cre: under qwrt and xpp) oce. Gen. xv. 

7. Ezek. xii. 6, 7, 12. Vulg. caligo dark- 
ness, obscurity. 


poy 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to hide, conceal. Lam. 
iii. 56. Lev. xx. 4. 1 Sam. xii. 3,& al. In 
Niph. to be hidden, concealed. Lev. iv. 13. v. 
2, & al. As a participial N. mas. plur. 
ὉΝ2 20} dark designers, dissemblers. Ps. xxvi. 
4. In Hith. to hide oneself, abscond, be hid. 
Deut. xxii. 1, 3, 4. As a N. ody @ secret, 
hidden thing. occ. Ps. xe. 8. (Comp. Job 
xx. 11.) Eccles. iii. 11, He (God) hath made 
every thing go he in its season: (but) he 
hath even put—oaa aby nx (such) obscu- 
rity in the midst of them that man cannot find 
κα" the work, that God doth, from beginning to: 


** The ways of heaven are dark and intricate, 

Puzzled in mazes, and perplex’d with errors; . 

Our understanding traces them in vain, 

Lost and bewilder’d in the fruitless search ; 

Nor sees with how much art the windings run, 

Nor where the regular confusion ends.” 
ADDISON. 


So Job xlii. 3, Who is this that ovbym hideth 
counsel without, or beyond (human) knowledge. 
Meaning that Jehovah does so. See Schul- 
tens and Scott. 
As aN. fem. rnbyn somewhat hidden or secret. 
occ. Job xi. 6. xxviii. 11. Psal. xliv. 22. 
Hence perhaps Lat. velum, revelo, whence 
Eng. veil, reveal. Islandic, hilma to hide, 
cover, whence Eng. a helm or helmet, to whelm 
overwhelm. Also gloom, &c. 
TI. ody or ΟῚ are used both as Ns. and 
particles, for time hidden or concealed from 
‘man, as well indefinite, Gen. xvii. 8. 1 Sam. 
xiii. 13. 2 Sam. xii. 10, and eternal, Gen. iii. 
22. Ps. ix. 8, as finite, Exod. xix. 9. xxi. 6. 
1 Sam. i. 22, comp. ver. 28. 1 Sam. xxvii. 
12, Isa. xxxii. 14; as well past, Gen. vi. 4. 
Deut. xxxii. 7. Josh. xxiv. 2. Psal. xli. 14. 
exliii. 3. Prov. viii. 23, as future. It seems 
to be much more frequently used for an inde- 
finite, than for infinite, time. Sometimes it 
appears particularly to denote the continuance 
of the Jewish dispensation or age, Gen. xvii. 
13. Exod. xii. 14, 24. xxvii, 21, & al. freq. 
and sometimes the period of time to the Jubilee, 
which was an eminent type of the completion 
of the Jewish and typical dispensation by the 
coming and death of, Christ (see Lev. xxv. 9.) 5. 
and of the final consummation of the great 
odiy, or of the end of the world. Exod. xxi. 
6. Deut. xv. 17. Comp. under ba» VI. Οὐ 
is once used in the same sense as Ὁ), DI>*y> 
for ever. occ. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 7 ; where, how- 
ever, two of Dr Kennicott’s codices now 
read py, as one more did originally. Asa 
N. mas. plur. ondiy or Ὁ) ages,—future, 
Isa. xlv. 17. Dan. ix. 24.—or past. -Psal. 
Ixxvii. 6. Isa. li. 9. Chald. pndby Dan. ii. 4 
Hence Old Eng. whilom formerly, and Lat. 


poy 
olim, which latter refers to time as well future 
as past. 

Yl. Asa N. ody a@ young unmarried man, a 
youth, a stripling. occ. 1 Sam. xvii. 56. xx. 22. 
Fem. Στ" a young unmarried woman, a dam- 
sel, a maid. occ. Gen. xxiv. 43. (where Aquila 
amoxeupos hidden, concealed) ; Exod. ii. 8. Ps. 
lxviii. 26. Cant. i. 3. vi. 7 or 8. (where the 
indy are contradistinguished both from the 
queens and concubines) Isa. vii. 14. No doubt 
this application of the word is taken from the 
concealed, retired state in which the unmarried 
youth of both sexes anciently lived in the 
eastern countries. So in 2 Mac. iii. 19, are 
mentioned ai κασάκλεισσοι τὼν π'ἄρθενων such 
virgins as were shut up, and in 3 Mac. i. 5, 
αἱ κατακλειστοι πάρθενοι ev ϑαλαμοις the virgins 
shut up in the chambers. 

Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. »mby youth, time 
or days of youth, or of youthful retirement ; 
pss days being understood as usual with 
words of age. (Comp. under ἢ") IV.) Isa. 
liv. 4. Comp. Job xxxiii. 25. Psal. Ixxxix. 46. 

As aN. fem. mnby youth, state of youth (so 
LXX νεοσησι and Vulg. adolescentia), or 
more strictly, virginity, state of virginity. occ. 
Prov. xxx. 19. Ver. 18, There be three things 
(which are) too wonderful for me, yea, four 
which I know not ; ver. 19, the way of an eagle 


in the air; i. 6. living, as it were, aloft in the} 


air, and yet thence spying out and seizing its 
prey (comp. Job xxxix. 27—30.) ; the way of 
4a serpent upon a rock, turning, winding, and 
wriggling itself about, so that, though desti- 
tute of legs, and smooth of body, it is able by 
its sinuous motion to make its way up the 
smoothest rocks, and particularly by winding 
itself among the crags and protuberances, 
* casts its old skin, and comes out young and 
beautiful ; the way of a ship in the midst of the 
sea, exposed to storms and shipwreck every 
moment; and the way (manner of life) of 
a man, ὙΌΣ) Σ in his virgin state, shunning 
youthful lusts, and keeping himself pure and 
unspotted ; ver. 20, 15 SO, like all these 
four emblems, is the way, conduct, or behaviour 
of an adulterous woman; watching for her 
prey, and destroying it without mercy ; insi- 
nuating in her manners, and specious in her 
appearance ; but every moment in danger of 
being swallowed up by the great deep; and 
withal affecting the most delicate purity and 
modesty ; she eateth, indulgeth her lust (comp. 
Prov. ix. 17), and wipeth her mouth, and saith, 
I have done no wickedness. 'To this purpose 
Schultens, in his Comment on Prov. explains 
this passage, and in the second edition of this 
work his exposition was cited with approba- 
tion; but I am now more inclined to our 
English translation of the latter part of ver. 
19, and the way, or trace of a man with [or in] 
a maid. Ist. Because Schultens’ explica- 
tion of the several emblems seems too artifi- 
cial and strained. 2dly, Because ΣΤ") no 
where else signifies youth or virgin-state, but 
in the six other texts where it occurs, a virgin 
or maid. 3dly, Because a man’s conduct in 
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his virgin state does not seem any thing very 
unsearchable, nor to suit the other subjects 
mentioned. On the whole I know not how 
to do better than by translating the words of 
Vitringa on Isa. vii. 14, tom. i. p. 185. The 
N. moby, “as hath often been observed, 
occurs in Κα, 5, seven times; in five of these 
[omitting Isa. vii. 14.] it is certainly used for 
an undeflowered virgin. There is one text 
much controverted, Prov. xxx. 19, which the 
unbelieving Jews urge in defence of their 
own hypothesis, where among four things 
hidden and inscrutable is reckoned 422 44" 
m5 the way ofa man in Alma; which Alma 
the Jews will have to be the same as in the 
following 20th verse is called an adulterous 
woman ; for that to her is applied what Solo- 
mon had said of the Alma. But this last 
assertion I positively deny, since the writer 
manifestly distinguishes the alma from the 
adulteress, and only transfers the example of 
the former to the latter. What shall we say 
then? The passage treats of stolen and clan- 
destine loves, and the commerce which a man 
has with an unmarried virgin, without the 
privity or knowledge of any but the lovers 
themselves ; while she in the mean time is 
treated and respected as a virgin, and dissem- 
bles her fault so well, as not to be traced out 
by others. The person therefore here called 
alma is one who is such in the common es- 
teem, judgment, and opinion of others. But 
you will say virginity was not inscrutable, since 
among the Hebrews it was examined by a 
public inquisition, Deut. xxii. 17. I answer, 
that so neither was the adulteress, who had 
violated her conjugal faith, deemed under the 
law an inscrutable object, for that God had 
appointed a sign by which to detect her, Num. 
v. 15, 16, &c. ; and yet Solomon compares 
her to the things preceding. Thus has Wa- 
genseil* most rightly cleared this difficulty, 
after having greatly fatigued himself in re- 
counting the opinions of others concerning 
this text, most of which were not worth re- 
lating. Inthe Proverbs are painted the oc- 
currences of human life, such as they happen 
in the ordinary intercourse of mankind, with- 
out attending to extraordinary and far-fetched 
events.” 
IV. Asa Y. in Hith. borrowing its sense 
from the N. to sport, wanton as youth, juvenor, 
axaifw, Which is in like manner, from sais a 
child. occ. Job vi. 16; where speaking of the 
temporary torrents from the mountains, he 
says, they look blackish with ice ; adyms vy, 
a the snow sports, is tossed about, upon 
them. 


poy 


In general, to move quickly to and fro, σφαδαζειν. 
I. In Kal, to move quickly, exult, leap for joy. 
oce. Job xx. 18, 
11. In Niph. to be moved quickly, to be 
fluttered or quivered. occ. Job xxxix. 13 
or 16, the wing of the ostriches dy is 
fluttered or quivered. This camel-bird, as 





* See Virgil, En, ii. lin. 470, ἄς, 





* Tela Ign. Sat. p. 409. [which see.] 
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the Persians * call it, cannot fly from the 
ground, but, assisted by the quivering mo- 
tion of its’ wings, moves at an astonishing 
rate. Pliny begins the tenth book of his 
Natural History thus: ‘ Now follows the 
nature of birds, the largest of which, and 
almost of the genus of beasts, namely, the 
African and Ethiopian ostriches, exceed a man 
mounted on horseback in height, and beat him 
in swiftness (celeritatem vincunt) ; their wings 
serving only to help them in running, for they 
cannot fly, nor rise from the ground.” See 
more in Bochart, vol. iii. 245, and in Scheuch- 
zer, Phys. Sacr. on Job xxxix. To what they 
have adduced from the ancient writers, I shall 
add a remarkable passage from a modern tra- 
veller. Mr Adanson, in his Voyage to Sene- 
gal, speaking of two ostriches taken in Africa, 
gives this account of their motion, which he 
had particularly observed. “To try their 
strength,” says he, “ I madea full grown negro 
mount the smallest, and two others the largest. 
This burden did not seem to me at all dis- 
proportioned to their strength. At first they 
went a pretty high trot ; when they were heat- 
ed a little, they expanded their wings, as if it 
were to catch the wind, and they moved with 
such fleetness as to seem to be off the ground. 
Every body must some time or other have 
seen a partridge run, consequently must know 
there is no man whatever able to keep up with 
it; and it is easy to imagine, that if this bird 
had a longer step, its speed would be con- 
siderably augmented. The ostrich moves like 
the partridge, with both these advantages ; and 
I am satisfied that those I am speaking of would 
have distanced the fleetest race-horses that were 
ever bred in England+.” Comp. Job xxxix. 18 
or 21, and ΝῊ I. and p95 under 1) ‘V. 

III. In Hith. to erult, move erultingly. oce. 
Prov. vii. 18; where LXX εγκυλίσθωμεεν let 
us roll; Schultens, exultemus let us erult. - 

The above cited are all the passages wherein 
this root occurs. Comp. 1by and py. 


yoy 

1. To swallow, swallow down. So Symmachus 
καταρῥοῷωσιν. OCC: Job xxxix. 30. 

Hence Lat. gula, Eng. gullet, and perhaps 
Lat. glutio to swallow, and Eng. to glut, glut- 
ton. Also, w being prefixed, swallow, Qu? 
(Comp. under 953) Or shall we not rather 
say, that both the Heb. yy, and Eng. swallow, 
are words formed from the sound ? Comp. δ᾽)" 
J. under 5+. 

11. Chald. As aN. yby plur. pydy (from 
the Heb. yy) α rib. oce. Dan. vii. 5. 

Ὁ 

J. Τὸ cover over. It occurs not as a VY. in 
Kal, but as a participle fem. in Huph. nabyn 
covered over, overlaid, set thick. occ. Cant. ν. 
14. Comp. under nwy I. In Hith. to wrap, 
envelop oneself, as in a garment. oce. Gen. 
xxxviii. 14. 





* So the Greeks creovfozxaundos, and from them the 
Romans struthiocamelus, The Arabs also call the os- 
trich ter gimel, the camel-bird. 

+ See also Nature Displayed, vol. i. p. 184, Eng. edit. 
2mo. 
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Hence velop, whence envelop, develop. Per- 

haps, a wolf, who usually conceals himself in 
the day-time, and comes forth to prey in the 
evening. See Jer. vy. 6. Hab. i. 8. Zeph. iii. 
3, and Bochart, vol. ii. 823, 824. Also Latin 
vulpes, a fox, for the like reason. 

II. In Kal, to swoon, faint, from the dimness 
or darkness which envelops or overshadows a 
person in that state. occ. Isa. li. 20. Ezek. 
xxxi. 15. Jonah iv. 8. So in Hith. oce. 
Amos viii. 13. 

The poets frequently describe fainting by this 
circumstance. Thus Homer, I. v. lin. 696, 
Tov δ᾽ ελίσε Luyn, xara δ᾽ οφθαλμων xexur ἀχλυς- 

The fainting soul stood ready wing’d for flight, 
And o’er his eye-balls swam the shades of spe es 
Again, II. xi. lin. 356," 

Aug: δὲ οσσε κελαίνη νυξ ἐκαλυϑεν- 

O’er his dim sight the misty vapours rise, 

And a short darkness shades his swimming ont, ‘ 


Comp. Il. xxii. lin. 466. 
pov {chat 
I. To erult, leap for joy. Ps. vy. 12, & al. So 
the LX X render it several times by ayaaasao- 
μαι, Aquila and Symmachus by yaveiaw and 
Vulg. by exulto. It is applied to the heart, 1 
Sam. ii. 1. As a N. fem. in reg. ny dy 
exultation, rejoicing, triumph. occ. Hab. iii. 





11. To thrive, vegetate, flourish, as the field or 
plants growing therein. occ. 1 Chron. xvi. 32. 
Comp. Ps. xevi. 12;-and under y5y, to which 
this root appears nearly related. 


poy 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies to adhere, stick close, or hang fast, 
and nouns from this root, a leech. Asa N. 
fem. ΣΡ) a leech, a horse-leech, so the Tar- 
gum ΝΡ". LXX ῥβδελλῃ, and Vulg. san- 
guisuge. Once, Proy. xxx. 15. See Bochart, 
vol. iii. 796, &c. 

The reason of the Hebrew name is evident. 
Some etymologists deduce the Latin one bi- 
rudo from hereo to stick. Horace, Art. Poet. 
line last, has 
Non missura cutem, nisi plena cruoris, hirudo. 

Like leeches stick, nor quit the bleeding wound, 


Till off they drop, with skinfuls, to the ground. 
BARNSTON, 


Sticking like a leech is even proverbial in se- 
veral languages. 

Der: Saxon lec, whence Eng. leech. Qu? 

nby See under m5y 

oY 

Occurs not as a Heb. V. in the simple form, but 
the idea seems to be, ¢o collect, gather together, 
consociate. : 

Hence perhaps Eng. to hem in, hem in sewing. 

I. Asa N. ody, plur. omy a people, a collec- 
tion or society of men, Gen. xi. 6, & al. freq. 
So in Chald. Dan. iii. 29, & al. 

It is also spoken of a collection of gregarious 
animals or insects, as of p*‘spw, which see 
under j5w 11. Prov. xxx. 26.—of ants, Prov. 
xxx. 25.—of locusts, Joel ii. 2, 5. Comp. πη- 
der 712 ITI. 


ἼΩΝ 


II. As ἃ particle oy 

1. With, together with. Gen. xviii. 23. Josh. i. 5. 

2. In. Deut. viii. 5. Job xxix. 18. 

3. Against. Deut. ix. 7. Psal. xciv. 16, Prov. 
xxx. 31. 

4. As, like as. Job ix. 26. Eccles. ii. 16. 

5. Before, in presence of. 1 Sam. ii. 21. 

6. Wear to. Gen. xxxy. 4. 

7. As long as, toyether with, in respect of time. 
Ps. Ixxii. 5 

8. With an infinitive verb when. Ezra i. 11. 

III. As a particle with Ὁ prefixed, oy. 

1. From, from with, as the French say, d’avec. 
1 Sam. xvi. 14. 2 Sam. iii. 15, Jud. ix. 37. 

2. With, unto. Gen. xliv. 32. 

3. Before, in the presence of. 2 Sam, iii. 28. 

IV. Asa N. ory, joined with mn, denotes the 
collecced force or impetuosity of the spirit or air 


- in motion. oce. Isa. xi. 15; where LXX 


πνεύμασι βιαίῳ, ἃ violent wind. Vulg. fortitu- 
dine spiritus sui, with the violence of his blast. 

V. AsaN. fem. nny denotes nearness of situ- 
ation or condition. It occurs with 5 prefixed, 
as a particle, nny». 

l. Near to. Exod. xxv. 27. Ezek. iii. 13. 
Comp. Ezek. i. 20, 21. 

2. Over against. Ezek. iii. 8. 1 Chron. xxiv. 31. 

3. -wnny 52 like as, just as. occ. Eccles. v. 15. 
See oy IT. 4. 

Hence Latin imitor, and Eng. imitate, imitation, 
imitable, &c. Also, perhaps, Eng. to meet, a 
mate, &c. 

VI. As a N. nny (formed as ns from 43 
and others) a neighbour, a member of the same 
society. Ley. vi. 2. xviii. 20. ΓῺ is applied 
to the human nature associated with the divine 
in the person of Christ, Zech. xiii. 7; where 
Vulg. coherentem mihi, cohering with me. 

Qu? Whether these two last words should not 
be placed, as indeed they are in most of the 
lexicons, under a distinct root nny, which in 
Arabic is applied to gathering into a bunch as 
wool for spinning, “ glomeratim collegit Janam, 
ut manui imponeret nendi ergo.” Castell. 

VII. Chald. to obscure, make dark or dim. It 
occurs not in Kal, but in Huph. to be ob- 
scured, become dim. So the LX X ἁμαυρωθησε- 
σαι, and Vulg. obscuratum est. occ. Lam, iv. 
1"; and pyy here is of the same form as Ὁ ΤῊ", 
Isa. xxviii. 28. Hence in a reduplicate form, 

ony I. Chald. to hide, conceal, obscure. occ. 
Ezek. xxxi. 8, to be hidden, lie hid or conceal- 
ed. occ. Ezek. xxviii. 3. 

This root py, both in the simple and redupli- 
cate form, is often used in the Chaldee Tar- 
gums, for being dark, obscure, or the like ; and 
as Ezekiel prophesied, and Jeremiah wrote his 
Lamentations during the Babylonish captivity, 
it is not surprising that both prophets apply 
the word according to the Chaldee usage. 

II. As a N. mas. plur. emphat. x*nny peoples. 
Dan. iii. 4, & al. 

‘TOY 

To continue, subsist, be sustained or supported in 
the same condition, whether of rest or motion.* 

I. In Kal, fo stand, stand still, stay, remain. 
Gen. xviii. 8. xix. 17, 27. Ley. xiii. 23. Psal. 





_ *See Hutchinson’s Moses’ Princip. part ii. p, 183, & seq. 
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exi. 3. Eccles. ii. 9, & al. freq. 2 Chron. vi. 
12, And he (Solomon) τῶν" stood before the 
altar of Jehovah, in the presence of the congre- 
gation of Israel; ver. 13, And my he stood 
upon it (the scaffold) and kneeled upon his 
knees. "ὩΣ here then does not mean standing 
upright, or upon his feet, but only being, being 
present. In Hiph. to cause or make to stand, to 
set or raise up, to place, present, or establish. 
Exod. ix. 16, And truly for this cause pram nm 
have I raised thee up (i. e. not originally or 
from thy birth, but I have caused thee to stand 
or subsist, I have supported thee under the 
preceding plagues. So LXX διεσηρηθης thou 
hast been preserved) that thou mightest cause my 
power to be seen, &c. Num. 111. 6. 2 Chron. 
ix. 8, ὃς ἃ]. freq. The LX X generally render 
the verb by ἴσσημι to stand, and its com- 
pounds. he reader will, I hope, pardon my 
inserting a note I had written on nanyn 
Ez. xxix. 7, before the publication of Bp New- 
come’s version and notes on that prophet. “1 
do not understand this Hebrew word. One 
would think that the LX X, who have here 
cuvexrAacus ΟΥ̓ συνεύλασας thou hast broken, and 
Vulg. dissolvisti thou hast dissolved, relaxed, 
read npn thou hast caused to shake or totter ; 
which last verb is applied to the loins. Psal. 
Ixix. 24. Ezek. xxix. 7, nym pro ntynn, 
Cocc. Lex. See Lowth.” As Ns. ‘ny a sta- 
tion, office. 2 Chron. xxx. 16. xxxv. 15. nny 
a stand, stage, or scaffold, probably that made 
by Solomon, 2 Chron. yi. 13. Thus applied 
2 Kings xi. 14. xxiii. 3. 2 Chron. xxiii, 13. 
Comp. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 31, and under 45> X. 
‘tap a standing, waiting, attendance. 1 K. x. 
5. Also, a station, state. Isa. xxii. 19. Asa 
N. fem. in reg. nny a station, as of a com- 
mander with his army. Mic. i. 11. Comp. 1 
Sam. xvii. 3. 

II. To remain alive, continue, superstes esse. 
Exod. xxi. 21. Comp. Ps. cii. 27. 

III. With Ὁ, and a verb infinitive following, 
to stand still from, to stop or stay from. Gen. 
xxix. 35. xxx. 9. Jonah i, 15. Comp. Job 
xxxii. 16. 2 K. iv. 6. 

IV. To sustain, support, or to be sustained or 
supported in motion or action: applied to 
the wind, Psal. ον], 25, He commandeth, 
ΣΤ) Ὁ Mm Tay" and sustaineth the stormy wind, 
and it lifteth up the waves thereof :—to the ynw 
and rt, i. e. the solar and lunar light, which 
were at the word of Joshua sslescolodsle sup- 
ported in action, and yet stayed on Gibeon, 
and in the valley of Ajalon,* Josh. x. 13. 
Comp. Hab. iii. 1l.—to the heavens and the 
earth supported in their various conditions, 
motions, &e. Isa. lxvi. 22. Comp. Psal. exix. 
90. Eccles. i. 4. 

VY. As Ns. symp and ‘my a pillar or column, 
which stands, or is sustained itself, and sup- 
ports other things. It is used for the pillar of 
cloud and of fire in the wilderness, which 
were miraculously supported in their respee- 
tive conditions. Though this may appear in 
Exod. xiii. 21. Num. xiv. 14, to be spoken of 





* See Spearman’s Enquiry after Philosophy and The- 
ology, ch. iy. p. ae & seq. edit. Edinburgh. 
c 


boy 


as two distinct pillars, yet it is plain from Ex. 

xiv. 20, 24. Num. ix. 15, 16, 21, that it was 

but one, namely, a pillar of cloud with fire 

burning in it, the former of which would ap- 
pear most by day, the latter by night. Comp. 

Exod. xvi. 10. Num. xvii. 7. Heb.* a pillar 

or column, of smoke. Jud. xx. 40. In plur. 
tlie pillars of the tabernacle or temple. Exod. 
xxvi. 32, 37, & al. 1 K. vii. 21, & al.—The 
pulars of the earth, i. e. the columns of light 
and spirit which support and continue it in mo- 
tion. Job ix. 6. These are called also “ΤῊ 
ὈΣΩΨ columns of the heavens or airs, Job xxvi. 
11, Comp. 1 Sam. ii. 8, and under px II. 

VI. As a particle stmy, compounded of my 
to stand, subsist, and * me, 4. d. in my standing 
or subsisting, in the place where I stand or sub- 
sist ; so it may be rendered, with or near me. 
Gen. iii. 12. xxix. 19, 27. Deut. xxxii. 39. 

bray 

To toil, labour, travail.’ Psal. exxvii. 1. Prov. 
xvi. 26. Eccles. i. 3. v. 17, & al. Asa N. 
Sry afflictive labour, toil, travail, weariness, 
irksomeness, which one endures oneself; as 
Gen. xli. 51. Deut. xxvi. 7. Jud. x. 16. Job 
vu. 3. Psal. x. 7. xxv. 18. lxxiii. 5. xe. 10. 
Also, what occasions toil or irksomeness to 
another, or in our old English phrase, what 
irketh or yrketh him (which verb is from the 
Runie yrk, work, labour), mischief. Num. 
xxill. 21, Ps. x. 7, 14. ly. 11. xciv. 20. Prov. 
xxiv. 2. Isa. x..1. 

Hence may be derived the Greek ἁμιλλαομαι, 
to strive, endeavour ; as also, by prefixing the 

. Digamma or Ἐν the Oscian word famul a 
slave, which is used not only by Ennius, but 
by Lucretius, lib. iii. lin. 1048,—famul infi- 
mus, the lowest slave. From famul we have 
Latin, famulus, familia, and Eng. family, fami- 
liar, familiarize, &e. 

Dry 

I. In Kal, transitively, to lift, bear, or hold up. 
oce. Zech. xii. 3; where the Vulg. levabunt 
shall lift. As a participle paoul mas. plur. 
ovony lifted, borne. occ. Isa. xlvi. 3.. Comp. 
Deut. i. 31. As ἃ Ν. fem. ΣΟ Ὁ something 
to be borne or lif ed, a burden. occ. Zech. xil. 
3; where see Lowth’s note. 

II. With 5 following, to bear a burden for an- 
other. oce. Psal. lxviii. 20; where the LXX 
explain the Heb. 155 pnp by κασεμοδωσει LLY, 
so the Vulg. prosperum iter faciet nobis, shall 
make our journey prosperous ; thus giving the 
general sense, but not the precise idea of the 
peg pny. Comp. Isa. 111}. 5, 6. 1 Pet. ii. 


ΠῚ. In Kal and Hiph. with by following, to 
lift up on another, so to lade or load. occ. 
Gen. xliv. 13. 1 K. xii. 11. 2 Chron. x. 11. 
Neh. xiii. 15. Asa participle paoul fem. plur. 
mipiny laden, loaded. occ. Isa. xlvi. 1. 

The above cited passages are all in which the 
root occurs. 

TY 
enotes deepness, profundity. 


* See Vitringa, Observ. Sacr. lib. v. cap. 14, especially 
§ 10, and cap. 16, § 1, and note; and Mr Professor Ro- 
bertson’s Clayis Pentateuchi on Exod. xiii. 2], and note. 
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I. To be deep. It occurs not in Kal in a natu- 

ral sense, but in Hiph. to make deep, deepen, 
asa fire-pit or—stove. occ. Isa. xxx. 33. Also, 
to retire, or plunge deep or far into deserts, as 
the wandering Arabs, who live in tents, still 
do, when they find their enemies too powerful 
for them. occ. Jer. xlix. 8,30. This seems a 
more probable interpretation than going into 
deep caves or dens ; though that was sometimes 
practised by the Israelites, who usually dwelt 
in towns, as Jud. vi. 2. 1 Sam. xiii, 6. 566 
Harmer’s. Observations, vol. i. Ὁ. 10], ἃς. 
To what he has adduced on this subject, I add 
from Diodorus Siculus, speaking of the ancient 
Arabs, lib. xix. p. 722, Ὅταν seAspums dure pes 
dou meocin, φευγουσιν εἰς THY εὐῆμον, σαυτῇ 
χρωμενοι οχυρωμῶτι, when a strong body of 
enemies approach, they flee into the «esert, 
making this their fortress.” So Niebuhr re~ 
marks concerning their descendants, Deserip- 
tion de l’Arabie, p. 329, that “the Sultan 
could never impose a Turkish governor on the 
(wandering) Arabian tribes ; for as every par- 
ticular family may abandon its tribe, when not 
pleased with the reigning Schech, toute la 
tribu se retireroit bientdt au fond du desert, 
all the tribe would soon retire to the bottom of 
the desert, if it should be attempted to make 
them obey a Turkish governor.” And of the 
Montefik Arabs who encamp on the banks of 
the Euphrates near Basra, Niebuhr observes, 
Voyage, tom. ii. p. 199, “ When the pacha 
of Bagdad. sends troops against this tribe, it 
retires, as soon as it receives the intelligence, 
to the bottom of the desert, whither the ‘Turks 
dare not follow.” Once more, Mons. Savary, 
Lettre 1. sur l’Egypte, tom. ii. p. 8, says 
concerning the wandering or Bedoween Arabs, 
«© Always on their guard against tyranny, on 
the least discontent that is given them, they 
pack up their tents, lade their camels with 
them, ravage the flat country, and loaden with 
plunder plunge (s’enfoncent) into the burning 
sands, whither none can pursue them, and 
where they alone dare dwell.” Comp. p. 63. 
Isa. xxxi. 6, ΓΤ pyr to deepen turning 
aside, i. e. to turn far aside, but in a spiritual 
sense. Isa. vii. 11. mbxw pry deepen the 
petition, i. e. as our translation, LXX, and 
Vulg. ask it in the depth or deep. Asa N. 
pny depth. Prov. xxv. 3. ‘Aha deep, as 
waters, Prov. xviii. 4.—as a pit, Prov. xxiii. 
27.—asaleprous spot, Ley. xiii. 3.—as hades, 
Job xi. 8. Comp. Job xii. 22. Eccles. vii. 25. 
Isa. xxxiii. 19, paw spny deep of lip, i. 6. 
speaking as if thick- or blubber-lipped. So 
Ezek. iii. 5, 6. As a participial N. mas. 
plur. p»prym deep places, depths, as of waters. 
Psal. Ixix. 15. exxx. 1. Isa. li. 10.—of hades, 
Proy. ix. 18, 

II. As a N. pny a deep vale or valley. Gen. 
xiv. 3. 1 K. xx. 28, & al. freq. 

III. In aspiritual sense, in Kal, to be deep, 
profound, as the thoughts or designs of God. 
oce. Ps. xcii. 6. In Hiph. to lay deep designs, 
be profound, in this sense. occ. Isa. xxix. 19. 
Hos. v. 2. Also, to be deep, plunged deep, as 
we say, in corruption. occ. Hos. ix. 9. But 
see Bp Newcome on the two last cited texts of 


Way 


Hosea. Asa N. pny deep, as the heart, Ps. 
lxiv. 7. “ Alta mente.” Virgil. 

eT ss ct 
The idea seems to be, to press, squeeze, con- 
stipate into a narrow compass by pressure. 

1. In Hiph. to gather, as corn into sheaves, to 
contract or press it into a narrow compass. OCC. 
Ps. cxxix. 7; where LXX 6 ra δραγμώτα 
ovaasywy, and Vulg. qui manipulos colligit, he 
who gathers the armfuls or sheaves together. 
As Ns. sny and syny α sheaf, of corn. Deut. 
xxiv. 19, Job xxiv. 10, Amos ii. 13. Mic. iv. 12. 
11. Asa N. sny an omer, being the 10th part 
of an ephah, and equal to about six pints Eng- 
lish, the smallest or most contracted measure of 
things dry, known to the ancient Hebrews ; 
for the ap, cab, is not mentioned till the reign 
of Jehoram king of Israel (2 K. vi. 25. See 
ap under ap) VII.) Exod. xvi. 36, & al. freq. 

ΤΙ, In Hith. with 5 following, to oppress, 
4. d. to press oneself against another, that is, 
to use one’s power to squeeze or oppress him. 
oce. Deut. xxi. 14. xxiv.7. So the LXX in 
the latter passage, κασαδυνασσευσας tyrannizing 
over, and the Vulg. in the former, opprimere 
per potentiam to oppress by power. 

IV. Chald. as a N. snmp wool. Dan. vii. 9. It 
is so called, either because capable of great 
compression, or from the Heb. sny, x being 
changed into y, as usual in Chaidee. 


Woy 


To lade or load. Once, as a participle benoni 
in Kal, mas. plur. Neh. iv. 17. Comp. ony. 
NAY See under oy V. VI. 


aly 


Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but as a noun 
a2y agrape, the fruit of the vine. Gen. xl. 10. 
Deut. xxxii. 14, 32. (where observe that 

. thirty of Dr Kennicott’s codices read \1*33y), 

_&al. Grapes*are so called perhaps from the 
manner of their growth in clusters or bunches ; 
for not only the Rabbinical writers apply 30} 
as a V. for connecting, conjoining, but Onkelos 
in Targ. on Exod. xxvi. 4, 5, 11, uses jay 
from the Heb. nx5> (connecting) loops, as the 
Samaritan version likewise does p*n y at ver. 
4, Is not our Eng. grape in like manner ul- 
timately derived from the Heb. Ὁ} to wrap 
together (which see), the idea being a little 
varied? 

It has been already observed under >t III. 
that wine is called by the Hebrews ovaay ὉΤ 
the blood of the grapes ; to which may now be 
added, that their Tyrian neighbours used the 
same phraseology. This appears from alittle 
story of Achilles Tatius, lib. ii. where, after 
telling us that the Tyrians claim Bacchus, the 
inventor of ‘wine, for their countryman, he 
adds a tradition of theirs, that Bacchus having 
been hospitably entertained by a Tyrian shep- 
herd, drank to him in wine, which after the 
shepherd had quaffed, he asked Ποθὲν οὕτως 
εὗρες αἷμα γλυκυ, Whence did you get this 

- sweet blood? To which Bacchus replied, 

Touro cory αἷμα Borevwy. This is the blood 

ἡ grapes. Comp. . Ecclus xxxix. 26 or 31. 
«ae 
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AY 


Denotes delight, pleasure, joy. 
asa V. in Kal, but ) 
I. In Hith. arynm to delight oneself, be delight- 
ed, to joy, rejoice. Job xxii. 26. Ps. xxxvii. 
11. Isa. lvii. 4. (where Eng. translat. ex-. 
cellently, sport yourselves) \xvi. 11. So the 
LXX render it by σρυῴαω, ἐνσρυῴαω, κατασρυ- 
gaw. As Ns. δὴν delight, pleasure. Isa. xiii. 
22, lviii. 13. myn, plur. o-nsyn and miaiayn, 
delight. Prov. xix. 10. Cant. vii. 6 or 7. 

Eccles. ii. 8. 

II. In Hith. to be voluptuous, luxurious, to be 
delicate, behave oneself delicately, deliciari. 
Deut. xxviii. 56. As a N. roy luxurious, deli- 
cate. Deut. xxviii. 54. Asa participial N. 
fem. may delicate. Jer. vi. 2. 

Der. Saxon hunig, when Eng. honey. 


TY 

To bind, bind round. occ. Job xxxi. 36. Prov. 
vi. 21. In the latter text the LX X render 
it by ἐγκλοιίοω to bind round, and in the former 
by ‘wxeeiridnus, and so the Vulg. in both by 
circumdo to put round. 

Der. To bind, encircle. Old Eng. to wend, 
turn about, whence * went, did go. Lat. 
nodus a knot, whence node, nodule. Also knot, 
knit. Perhaps wind, the air in action from its 
binding or compressing force. So Lat. ventus, 
whence vent, ventilate, ventilation, &c. 


ΤῺ 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, y. 

The + general meaning of this extensive root 
seems to be, to act upon some person or thing, 
to affect, produce effects upon, or sufferings in 
some other, to act or speak with respect to some 
other, to return, give or send back. 

I. In Kal, transitively, to act upon, effect. 
Hos. ii. 21, 22,—royx I will affect or act 
upon the heavens, and they \2y° shall affect the 
earth, and the earth ΤΟΥ shall affeet the corn, 
and the wine, and the oil, and they y2y* shall 
affect Jezreel. 

With 5 following, to affect with or by. occ. 
Eccles. i. 13. iii. 10. 

11. In Kal, to lie with, have to do with, a 
woman. Gen. xxxiv. 2. Deut. xxi. 14, xxii. 


It occurs not 


24,29. Toravish. 2 Sam. xiii. 12, 14. Lam 
v. ll. As aN. fem. in reg. nay duty of 


marriage. occ. Exod. xxi. 10; where LX? 
busduxy cohabitation. : 
III. The word denotes, as above observed, 
returning, reversion, replication. Asa Y. in 
Kal it generally signifies to reply, answer, 
to return, or speak in answer or reference io 
some other person or thing. Gen. xviii. 27. 
Deut. xix. 18. xxvi. 5. Ruth i. 21. Job iii. 2. 
Cant. ii. 10. Zech. iii, 4. iv. 4, 11. Also, 
to answer in singing, sing alternately. Exod. 
xy. 21. 1 Sam. xxi. 11. Comp. Exod. xxxii. 





“ See Junius’ Etymol. Anglican. in WENT. | 

+ Since first Willing the above, I was pleased to find 
the sense of (72) here proposed corroborated by the fol. 
lowing words in Tympius’ notes on Noldius’ Particles: 
“ TY generaliter significat actionem, seu operationem 
alterius erga alterum, gue vel in collocutione, vel cantu, 
vel responsione seu vocali seu reali, vel exauditione con- 





sistit, ut recte observat FORSTERUS,” Not. (η) in 12). 


yin 


18. That alternate or responsive singing was 
in use among the ancient Greeks, is evident 
from Homer’s making the Muses sing in this 
manner, il. i. lin. 604, 


Μουσάων 2 αἱ ἄειδονγν AMEIBOMENAI oz: καλῃ. 


Ape tuned the lyre ; the Muses round 
With voice alternate aid the silver sound. 
Pope. 
Also, to answer in effect or really. Eccles. x. 
19. Jonah ii. 2 or 3. In Niph. ¢o be answer- 
ed. Job xi. 2. xix. 7. Also, to be answered 
for, to cause an answer to be returned. Ezek. 
xiv. 4, 7. As a N. fem. mayn an answer, 
reply. Job xxxii. 3, 5. Prov. xv. 1. xvi. 4, 
Jehovah hath prepared all things \7 yn to 
answer his purpose even the wicked for the day 
of evil, i. e. to inflict evil or punishment on 
others. 
IV. As a N. Σὺν a return, as of oxen in 
ploughing. occ. 1 Sam. xiv. 14, in about half 
Tw Thx ΤῸ} the return of a yoke, of oxen 
namely, (in or of the) field, i. e, in about half 
the length of a furrow *; so in plur. ΤῚΣ} 
furrows. occ. Ps. exxix. 3. 
V. Asa N. pp the eye, from its returning or 
reflecting the images of external objects painted 
on its retina, and so becoming the organ or in- 
strument of vision : or perhaps from its acting 
upon the column of light interposed between 
itself and the object, by means of that subtle, 
luminous, or electric fluid, which itself emits, 
and so enabling animals to see; for if vision 
be performed merely by the retina’s, or any 
other part of the eye’s reflecting the rays re- 
ceived from the object, whence is it that some 
species of animals, cats for instance, see in the 
dark, and that some individuals among man- 
kind have been able to do the same? In cats,+ 
and other animals that prey in the night, there 
is a radiation of the pupil in the dark, and the 
like has been observed in some men. See 
Dr Derham’s Physico- Theology, book iv. 
chap. ii. note 26, p. 102, edit. 1713, and Mr 
Jones’ excellent Essay on the First Princi- 
ples of Natural Philosophy, p. 267, freq. occ. 
in the common editions the plur. in reg. 
is printed Ὁ») Isa. iii. 8, but very many of 
Dr Kennicott’s codices there read sy. jy 
pya eye with eye, i. 6. with both eyes. occ. 
Num. xiv. 14. Isa. lii. 8.. So Targum in 
both texts pimaya with their eyes, Symmachus 
in Isa. of¢aruodavws, and French translat. de 
leurs deux yeux, with their two eyes. See 
Vitringa on Isa. 
To illustrate Ps. cxxiii. 2, we may remark, 
that the servants or slaves in the East still 
attend their masters or mistresses with the 
profoundest respect. Maundrell, Journey, 
at Mar. 13, observes, that the servants in 
Turkey stand round their master and his guests 
“‘ with the profoundest ‘respect, silence, and 
order imaginable.” Dr Pococke says, that at 





* See Targ. and under ΤΊΣΙΣ III. and Pope’s Iliad x. 
lin. 419, and note. 

+ * Nocturnorum animalium, velut felium,. in tenebris 
fulgent radiantque oculi, ut contueri non sit; et caprez 
lupoque splendent lucemque jaculantur.”’ Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. lib. ii. cap. 37. 


| 
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a visit in Egypt, ““ Every thing is done with 
the greatest decency and the most: profound 
silence ; the slaves or servants standing at the 
bottom of the room with their hands joined 
before them, watching with the utmost attention 
every motion of their master, who commands 
them by signs.”* ΤῸ the same purpose Mons. 
Savary, Lettres sur l Egypte, Ὁ. 135, “ Des 
esclaves, les mains croisées sur la poitrine, se 
tiennent en silence ἃ l’extremité de lapparte- 
ment. Jes regards attaches sur leur maitre 
[ Egyptien], ils cherchent a prévenir ses moin- 
dres volontés.” Dr Russell, Nat. Hist. of 
Aleppo, p. 101, presents this subject to the 
eye by giving us two prints, in one of which 
stands a male servant attending on a Turk of 
dignity, “ in that dress and humble submissive 
attitude in which they are accustomed to wait 
upon their masters.” In the other print a 
female servant is in like manner waiting on 
her mistress. But comp. Harmer’s Obscrya- 
tions, vol. ii. p. 123, & seq. 

yy 210 good in eye denotes kind or benevolent 
in heart, which qualities are usually accom- 
panied with a good-natured benevolent + eye ox 
look, Proy. xxii. 9. On the other hand y> 
iy evil in eye, is equivalent to envious grudging, 
Prov. xxiii. 6. xxviii. 22. Comp. Deut. xv. 
9; where LXX καὶ πονηρευσήται ὃ odbaros 
σου, and thy eye be evil. Soin the New Tes- 
tament we have πονηρὸς opbarmos an evil eye for 
a rr er grudging one. Mat. xx. 15. Mark 
vii. 22. 

oy the eyes are often used for the wunder- 
standing or eyes of the mind. See inter al. 
Gen. ili. 5, 7, xvi. 6. Deut. xvi. 19. 1 Sam. 
xv. 17. xviii. 23. 2 Sam. vi. 22. 

As the V. ix, from the N. 31x the ear, signi- 
fies to hear, so ry from jy the eye is once, 1 
Sam. xviii. 9, used as a participle for eyeing, 
i. 6. in the present instance with the “jealous 
leer malign, eyeing askance,” as Milton ex- 
presses it. So the Vulg. non rectis oculis 
aspiciebat, and 1, Χ X (according to the Alex- 
andrian MS.) excellently, ὑσοβλεσίομενος. 

VI. As a N. in a passive sense, yy reflected 
light, colour, appearance, Lev. xiii. 55. Num. 
xi. 7. Ezek. i. 4, 7, & al. Prov. xxiii. 31.— 
when it (the wine) giveth its colour in the cup. 
So Juvenal, sat. x. lin. 27, Cum—lato setinum 
ardebit in auro. 

VII. As a N. yy plur. my, α fountain or 
spring, so called either from its resemblance to 
an eye, or because it returns to the surface of 
the earth, that water which, both at the origin- 
al formation, (Gen. i. 7, 9.) and reformation 
thereof, (Gen. vii. 11—20.) was spread over 
it; or because it keeps up a constant return of 
water to and from the great deep. (Comp. 





* In Newbery’s Collect. vol. xii. p. 68. 


+Comp. under ἹΤΤ L and note; to which it may not 
be amiss here to add the words of Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. 
ii. cap. 39, concerning the eyes: “ Ne ulla ex parte 
majora animi indicia cunctis animalibus, sed homini 
maxime, id est moderationis, clementiz, misericordiz, 
odii, amoris, tristitie, letitie—Profecto in oculis mens 
bitat.. Neither does any other part in all animals, 
but Pea ia in men, yield stronger indications of the 
mind, that is, of a clemency, pity, hatred, love, 


sorrow, joy—Indeed the mind dwells in the eyes.” 


may 


Eccles. i. 7. Gen. xvi. 7. Exod. xy. 27, & al. 
freq.) Asa N. pyn, plur. ory and nxyn, 
nearly the same, a place or opening where 
water springs, Ley. xi. 36. Gen. vili. 2. 2 Κὶ, 
iii. 19. Or, the spring of water itself. Ps. 
ciy. 10. }»y denotes figuratively a race of peo- 
ple, Deut. xxxiii. 28. Comp. Psal. lxviii. 27. 
Isa. xlviil. 1. 

VIII. Asa N. yy» the ostrich, so called from 
their loud crying to each other. ‘‘ In the lone- 
some part of the night (says Dr Shaw, speak- 
ing of these creatures, Travels, p. 455.) they 
frequently make a very doleful and hideous 
noise, which would sometimes be like the roar- 
ing of a lion; at other times it would bear a 
nearer resemblance to the hoarser voices of 
other quadrupeds, particularly of the bull and 
the ox. Ihave often heard them groan as if 
in the greatest agonies.” (Comp. Mic. i. 8.) 
66, Lam. iv. 3; where not only the Keri and 
Complutensian edition, but more than fifty of 
of Dr Kennicott’s codices read o>ys>, and 
this reading (not the common printed one 
2) 55 which seems to make no sense) is, no 
doubt, the true one. Comp. under ως V. 
Thus the LXX render it ὡς σσρουθιον as the 
ostrich, so Vulg. quasi struthio, and Symma- 
chus ὡς orgovdoxaundro) as the ostriches. Eng. 
transl. the daughter of my people (is) become 
cruel like the ostriches in the wilderness, name- 
ly, by neglecting her young. See Job xxxix. 
16. The Arabs frequently find the nests of 
the ostrich forsaken, sometimes with eggs in 
them, sometimes with young ones of different 
growths ; but they oftener meet a few of the 
little ones no bigger than well grown pullets, 
half-starved ; straggling and moaning about like 
so many distressed orphans for their mother.” 
Shaw, p. 452. 

mays na, and in plur. mays ni23, the daughter 
of vociferation, is another name of the ostrich, 
for the reason above assigned. Lev. xi. 16. 
Job xxx. 29, & al. So the LXX generally 
render it by σσρουθος or σαρουθιος, the other 
Greek versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion constantly, by σσεουθοκαμηλος, and 
Vulg. by struthio. See this interpretation 
Gefendys at large by Bochart, vol. iii. 218, 

seq. 

IX. Asa particle 1." denotes the respect, re- 
lation, answering or correspondency of that to 
which it is prefixed to somewhat else, and is 
rendered before a V. because, Num. xx. 
12. 1 K, xx. 42.—before a N. because of; 
Exek. v. 9. Hag. i. 9. "5 yy» because that. 
Num. xi. 20, 1 K. xiii. 21. yy*a 10)» em- 
phatical, because, even because. Lev. xxvi. 43. 
Ezek. xiii. 10. So yyra 19». Ezek. xxxvi. 3. 

X. yyn occurs not by itself, but, with Ὁ pre- 
fixed, yn is used as a particle, denoting re- 
lation, correspondency, &c. 

1. Betore a N. 

viii. 41. 2 K. viii. 19. 


2. Before a V. that, to the end that. Gen. xxvii. | 


25. Exod. iy. 5. 

3. Therefore, to that end or purpose. Neh. vi. 
13. Jer. xliv. 8. Hos. viii. 4. 

4. So that, or so as, denoting the event, as iv 
is often used in the N. T. Deut. xxix. 18 or 
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because of, for the sake of. 1 K. | 


my 


19. 2 K. xxii. 17. Ps. li. 6, Jer. xxviie 15. 

xxxli. 29. Amos ii. 7, & al. 

XI. In Kal, to act upon, affect, in a bad sense, 
to afflict, oppress, depress, humble. Gen. Xv- 
13. xvi. 6. xxxi. 50. Also, do be afflicted, op- 
pressed, humbled. Ps. exvi. 10; (where LX X 
erarsivwbny I was humbled) Exod. x. 3. In 
Niph. ἐο be afflicted. Ps. exix. 107. Isa. liii. 
7. lviii. 10. In Hith. to afflict oneself’ or be 
afflicted, to humble oneself. Gen. xvi. 9. 1 K. 
ii. 26. Ezra viii. 21. Dan. x. 12. As aN. 
sy afflicted, distressed, poor. Deut. xxiv. 12, 
14, 15, & al. freq. Also, affliction, distress, 
oppression. Gen. xvi. 11. xxxi. 42, Exod. ii. 
7,17, & al. As a N. fem. moy affliction, 
distress. Ps. xxii. 25. Asa N. nsoyn affliction, 
humiliation. occ. Ezra ix. 5. Asa N. ὋΝ hum- 
ble, lowly, πτωχος τῷ πνευμάτι, poor in spiri. 
Num. xii. 3. Ps. xxii. 27. As a N. fem. 
my humility. Prov. xv. 33. Ps, xlv. 5. 
Hence perhaps Latin onus -eris, a burden, 
whence Eng. onerous, onerate, exonerate, &c. 

yp I. As a N. α cloud which rises from the 
earth or sea in vapour, and returns back again 
from the air or heavens in rain, hail, snow, 

&e. The reduplication of the 3 points out 
the repeated returns of the watery exhalations 
to and from the earth. Gen. ix. 13, & al. freq. 
Hence asa V. y>p to cloud over, obnubilate. 
oce. Gen. ix. 14. 

As darkness in general is a natural emblem of 
sorrow and calamity (comp. under wr 11.) 
so after that great destruction which was 
brought upon the earth by the deluge, there 
was a particular reason why cloud should be 
used in describing misery, destruction, and the 
like, (comp. Gen. ix. 13. Job xxxvili. 9.) as 
it frequently is in the Prophets. See Ezek. 
xxx. 3, 18. xxxii. 7. xxxiv. 12. Joel ii, 2. 
Zeph. i. 15. So Homer, Odyss. xxiv. lin, 
314, Il. xviii. lin. 22, 


Tov δ᾽ ayeos νεφελη ἐκολυψε μελοένοι. 
A darksome cloud of grief o’erspread his soul. 


Jehovah came to Moses on mount Sinai ina 
thick cloud, Exod. xix. 9, 16. Comp. ch. xxiv. 
15, 18; and at the same place he spake to 
the Israelites out of the darkness, cloud and 
thick darkness, Deut. iv. 11. v. 22. He also 
led them through the wilderness in the pillar 
of a cloud, Exod. xiii. 21, in which he occa- 
sionally manifested himself, Exod. xiv. 24. 
xvi. 10. He likewise appeared in the cloud 
above the mercy-seat in the holy of holies, 
Lev. xvi. 2.* Comp. Ezek. i. 4. And by 
these several supernatural phenomena he prov- 
ed himself to be the God of the heavens (the 
true νεφεληγερεσα Zevs, cloud-compelling Jove), 
and that they were his seryants and ministers. 
And from the real manifestations of Jehovah 
in a cloud, we have similar appearances ascrib- 
ed by the heathen to their false gods. Thus 
in Homer, Il. xv. lin. 153, Jupiter is describ- 
ed on mount Gargarus, 


Agi δὲ μὲν ϑύυοεν νεῴος toregaywro. 
Veil’d in a fragrant cloud. 














* See Mr Merrick’s Annot. on Ps. xxiv. 6. 
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And Tl. xvii. lin. 551, Minerva enters the 
Grecian army, 

Tlogpugen νεφελῃ πυκασασῶ ἑαυτὴν. 

Clad in ἃ purple cloud. 
So Apollo, Il. xy. lin. 308, attends Hector, 

Eiwevos ὡμοιΐν νεφελήν 

A veil of clouds involved his radiant head. 

Pore. 
Or as Horace expresses it, Carm. lib. i. ode 
ii. lin. 31, 
Nube candentes humeros amictus. 

Mars likewise having been wounded by Dio- 
med, ascends (like a black vapour, ane egsBsvvn) 
in the clouds to heaven, Il. v. lin. 866, 


— -- 








Loy νεῴεεσσιν say εἰς OUgcYOY EDEL. 
And in I], v. lin. 186, Homer mentions this 


as a general circumstance in the appearance of 


a deity, 
Adda ΤΙΣ ἀγχε 

Ἕστηκ᾽ ἀθανώτων, νεφελῃ εἰλυβκενος aeons. 
Again, Homer represents Neptune, and the 
other deities who were on the Grecian side, 
namely, Juno, Minerva, Vulcan, and Mercury, 
as veiled in like manner with clouds, Il. xx. 
lin. 150, 

Audi δ᾽ ae” eepnzroy νεφελὴν woo σαντο. 
In like manner Ovid of Juno, Metam. lib. 
iii. fab. iii. lin. 273, 
-fulvaque recondita nube. 
And in Virgil, Aun. x. lin. 634, Juno is de- 
scribed as clad in a cloud—succincta nimbo. 
So Venus, An. xii. lin. 415, 
obscuro faciem circumdata nimbo 
Her beauteous face veil’d in a sable cloud. 


And Minerva, Ain. ii. lin. 616, is represent- 
ed as shining forth from a cloud—nimbo efful- 
ens. 
if. Asa V. yny to be a cloud-monger, to au- 
gur, augurate, or divine by looking up to the 
clouds. oce. Lev. xix. 26. 2 K. xxi. 6, 2 
Chron. xxxiii. 6. Asa Ν. 12}) an augur or 
diviner by looking up to the clouds. occ. Isa. ii. 
6. Jer. xxvii. 9. Fem. pro3y. occ. Isa. lvii. 3; 
where the Vulg. after Symmachus, augura- 
tricis the auguress. jx1ym the same. occ. 
Deut. xviii. 10, 14. Mic. νυ. 1l. As I do 
not find that either the eastern or western 
heathen divined by the clouds, strictly speaking, 
y21y seems to denote looking up to the clouds, 
in order to observe those phenomena or signs 
of the heavens, (Jer. x. 2.) by which the 
Egyptian and Chaldean astrologers pretended 
to retell futurities ; such as the eclipses of 
the sun and moon, the conjunctions and va- 
rious aspects of the planets with regard to each 
other, and to the fixed stars (see Isa. xliv. 25. 
xlyii. 13.) and to these we may add meteors, 
thunder, lightning, and perhaps the flight of 
birds (comp. under wn) III.) ; for the LX X 
render the V. by ορνιθοσκοπεω, Lev. xix. 26, 
and the N. διωνσροα, Jer. xxvil. 9. 
III. Asa N. pay 
1, What affects or acts strongly on one’s mind 
or imagination, or, according to the Hebrew 
phrase, on one’s heart, care, travail, applica- 
tion, studium, French translat. occupation. 
Eccles. ii. 23, 26. iii. 10, I have seen psy nx 

















the travail or business which God hath given 
to the sons of men, 2 M2y> to affect (them) 
therewith. Eccles. v. 2 or 3, A dream cometh 
pay 22 from the multitude of business, or οἵ 
what affects us, when waking. This -is well 
illustrated by Lucretius, lib. iv. lin. 959, &e. 
Et quoi quisque fere studio devinctus adheret, 
Aut quibus in rebus multum sumus ante morati, 
Atque in qua ratione fuit contenta 9 mens, 
In somnis eadem plerumque videmur obire : 
Causidici causas agere et componere leges : 
Induperatores pugnare, ac prelia obire : 
Naute contractum cum ventis cernere béilwn, &e. 
“‘Whatever studies most engage our hearts, 
On whatsoe’er we have been most employ’, — 
And the attention of our minds most fix’d,” 
The same, in dreams, engage our chief convern ; 
The lawyers plead, and argue what is law : 
The soldiers fight, and through the battle rage > 
The sailors work, and strive ‘against the winds. 
DRYDEN altered. 
2. Joined with y% evil, afjlictive business, care 
or travail. See Eccles. i. 13. -iv. 8. y. 13. 
In the first of these passages the LX X, 
Aquila, and Theodotion render Ὁ Ἵ 1} Ὁ 
περισσάσμον rovnoor, evil distraction. | 
IV 
Ὁ shoot, send forth shoots or branches, as ἃ 
vine. It occurs in the form of a participle 
fem. benoni in Kal, Ezek. xix. 10. As a 
N. nap @ shoot, bough, branch, Lev. xxiii. 40. 
Ps. Ixxx. 11, & al. freq. δ 
Hence an imp, anciently a shoot or sprig. 
See Junius’ Etymol. Anglican. » 
aby 
. 700 encompass, surround. It occurs not as a 
V. simply in this sense, but as a N. pay, 
plur. o‘pay and ΤΡ an ornament encompass- 
ing the neck, a chain for the neck, α collar. 
occ. Jud. viii. 26. Prov. i. 9. Cant. iv. 9, 
Thou hast ravished my heart with one chain 
so Symmachus éguicxw) of thy neck ; for pro- 
bly the eastern ladies in Solomon’s time 
wore several of these together, as they still do. 
Comp. under mn. So Niebuhr, Voyage, tom. 
i. p. 242, note, describes a woman of Loheia, 
with “ quelques tours de perles fausses au cou, 
several rows or strings of false pearls about her 
neck.” Hence 
II. In Kal, applied with striking propriety 
to pride, to surround, asa collar. oce. Psal. 


111. In Hiph. to surround, encompass, as with 
gifts. occ. Deut. xv. 14, twice. 

Der. Lat. vincio to bind, bind round. Runic 
hank a chain, whence Eng. a hank of silk, 


also to have a hank on any one, i. 6. to have | 


him bound or obliged to oneself. 

way 

To mulct, fine, punish by fine or forfeiture. 
Exod. xxi. 22. Deut. xxii. 19. Amos ii. 8. 
Asa N. way a mulct, a fine. 2 Ki. xxiii. 33. 
Proy. xix. 19. 

MY Chald. (From the Heb. ny,) 7 
Time, opportunity, occasion. .It occurs with 1+ 
and > prefixed nays and according or agreea- 
bly to the occasion. It seems to be a form o 
speech denoting that something well known 
and understood on the occasion is omitted, like 
our §c. or and so forth, in English. See Ezra 
iv. 10, 11. vii. 12. 

DY 


spy 


To tread down, trample down or under feet. So 
the LX X xzrararncere, and Vulg. calcabitis. 
oce. Mal. iii. 21, or iv. 3, omy and ye 
shall trample; where the word however is 
grammatically formed from the reduplicate V. 
poy, 1 being substituted for the latter Ὁ. 

poy Asa N. py wine, the juice pressed from 
the grape by treading. occ. Isa. xlix. 26. Joel 
i. 5. iii. or iv. 18, Amos ix. 13. On Cant. 
viii. 1 or 2, comp. under min ὙΠ]. 

Treading is well known to have been the an- 
cient method of pressing grapes. Thus Ana- 
creon, ode lii. lin. 5, 6, Αοσενες π'άπτουσι σταφυ- 
anv, the lads tread the grapes. This appears 
likewise from the following texts, Job xxiv. 
11. Isa. xvi. 10. lxiii. 2, 3. Comp. under 
tt Vz. 


WY 

In Kal, transitively, fo roar, roar out ; for, like 
the Greek weveza:, and Eng. roar, it seems a 
word formed from the sound. Once, Isa. xv. 
5; where however Aquila renders it sZaveys- 
covow they shall raise up, so Vulg. levabunt, as 

/if it were from the V. “y to raise. 

ὮΨ 

To vibrate, move with a vibratory or tremulous 
motion, to flutter. 

1. To flutter, fly, fly away, as a bird. Deut. iv. 
17. Ps. lv. 7. Prov. xxvi. 2. As a N. mip 
a bird, a fowl, so called in Heb. from its fly- 
ing, just as fowl in Eng. is from the Saxon 
fleon, to fly.. Gen. i. 20, 22, & al. freq. 

Hence Latin avis a bird, whence Eng. aviary. 
Also, perhaps, apis, a bee, whence apiary. 

II. As a verb it is applied to Jehovah's flying 
on a cherub, namely the spirit or air, Ps. xviii. 
11.—to a dream, Job xx. 8.—to an arrow, 
Ps. xci. 5.—to a roll or volume, Zech. v. 1, 2. 

So LXX gerousvv, and Vulg. volans)—to 

e quick motion or glance of the eye, Prov. 
xxiii. 5. siynit Wilt thou glance thine eyes up- 
on it 2 433°x) and it is no more, i. 6. Wilt thou 
turn thy regard and affection upon that which 
disappears in the twinkling of an eye ? Comp. 
under ὩΣ I. below. 

111. Spoken of the light. Asa N. fem. mpyn 
vibration, coruscation. occ. Job xi. 17, mayn 
mn spap the coruscation shall be as the 
morning. (Comp. Isa. lviii. 8.) So isp. occ. 
Amos iv. 13. psy. anw mwy making the morn- 
ing gloom brightness, i. e. making it shine more 
and more unto the perfect day. Comp. Prov. 
iv. 18. Asa N. fem. in reg. noy the vibra- 
tion of light. occ. Job x. 22; where it is spo- 
ken of the state of the dead, a land rnpy its 
(i. e. whose) light (is) as the thick darkness, 
the shadow of death without rays, ysny and. it 
shines (reflects the light) like darkness—i. e. it 
has no light at all. So perhaps npix syn 
splendour of condensation, “not light, but 
darkness visible.” occ. Isa. viii. 22. Comp. 
under »ysy II. below. 

V. Asa N. py. I have already placed this 

-word under ἢν» ; but perhaps it more properly 
belongs, agreeably to Bate’s opinion, to this 
root »y, and denotes palpitating or panting, as 
from fatigue, fear, thirst. See Gen. xxv. 29. 
Jud. viii. 4, 5. Jer. iv. 31. Isa. xxix. 8. The 
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ἢν 


LXX, according to * Aldus’ edition, render 
the V. Ay: by ἀπεσκαρισεν palpitated, panted, 
Jud. iv. 21: and Montanus the V. νυ, by 
anhelante panting, Ps. lxiii, 2. In Prov. xxiii. 
5, not only the Keri, but twenty-two of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices (among which the Com- 
plutensian edition) now read mys for ὮΝ), as 
three more did originally. As Ns. myn a 
panting, palpitation. (Qu? See under sense 
III.) oce. Isa. viii. 22, ὩΣ nearly the same. 
oce. Isa. viii. 23. ix. 1: if both these nouns, 
and particularly the latter, should not rather be 
rendered faintness, and referred to root ἢν", 
which see. The Vulg. renders yyy by dis- 
solutio dissolution. 

V. Chald. asa N. mas. plur. in reg. ‘py the 
foliage, leaves, or small branches of a tree, 
which wave to and fro with the wind. occ. 
Dan. iv. 9, 11, 18, or 12, 14, 21. 

may denotes the repetition or intenseness of the 
action. 

I. In Kal, intransitively, to move with a swift, 
vibratory motion, to fly swiftly, to flutter. occ. 
Gen. i. 20. Isa. vi. 2. In Hith. to fly away 
swiftly. oce. Hos. ix. 11. 

In Isa. xiv. 29. xxx. 6, mention is made of 
ADI sw the fiery flying serpent, and if we 
might depend on the testimony of the ancients, 
a+ cloud of witnesses might be produced who 
speak of these flying or winged serpents ; but I 
do not find that any of them affirm they actual- 
ly saw such alive and flying. The learned 
Michaelis however was so far influenced. by 
these testimonies, thatin the 83d question of 
his Recueil he recommended it to the gentle- 
men who lately travelled into Arabia at the 
expense of the king of Denmark, to inquire 
after the existence and nature of flying ser- 
pents ; and accordingly Mr Niebuhr, one of 
these learned travellers, in his Description de 
lArabie, 156, speaks thus: ‘“ There is at 
Basra, a sort of serpents which they call heie 
sursurie or heie thidre. They commonly keep 
upon the date-trees ; and, as it would be labo- 
rious for them to come down from a very high 
tree inorder to ascend another, they twist 
themselves by the tail to a branch of the for- 
mer, which making a spring by the motion 
they give it, throws them to the branches of 
the second. Hence it is that the modern 
Arabs call them flying serpents, heie thiare. I 
know not whether the ancient Arabs, of whom 
Mr Michaelis speaks in his 83d question, saw 
any other flying serpents.—A dmiral Ansonalso 
speaks of the flying serpents that he met with 
at the island of Quibo, but which were without 
wings.” Thus Mr Niebuhr; and, on the 
whole, I apprehend that the pny ATW men-, 





*x Comp. Montfaucon’s Hexapla in Jud. iy. 21. 

+ See inter al. Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 75, 76. lib. iii. cap. 
107—109; Alian, Hist. Animal. lib. il, cap. 38; Josephus, 
Ant. lib. ii. cap. 10, $ 2; Cicero De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 
36; Mela, lib. iii. ἐδ 9; Lucan, lib. vi. ; Solinus, cap. 
xxxii.; Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xxii. 

t The words in Anson’s Voyage, by Walter, p. 308, 
8vo. edit. 1748, are these: “The Spaniards too informed 
us, that there was often found in the woods a most mis- 
chieyous serpent, called the flying snake, which, they 
said, darted itself from the boughs of trees on either mam 
or beast that came within its reach, and whose sting they 
believed to be inevitable death.” ; ΩΝ 


boy 


tioned in Isaiah was of that species of serpents, 
which from their swift, darting motion, the 
Greeks called acontias, and the Romans ja- 

culus, of which see more in Bochart, vol. iii. 
411, 412; and to these the term pip seems 
as properly applicable in Hebrew, as volucer, 
which Lucan, lib. ix. applies to them in Latin 
—yjaculique volucres. 

II. In Kal, transitively, to * brandish, vibrate, 
shake to and fro. occ. Ezek. xxxii. 10. 

ΜΕ: occurs not as a verb in this reduplicate 
form, but 

I. As a N. mas. plur. in reg. spppy the eye-lids, 
from their quick vibrating motion or twinkling. 
Prov. vi. 25, & al. Comp. Proy. xxiii. 5, The 
expression in Jer. ix. 18, is very agreeable to 
the style of Homer. See Il. xvii. lin. 437, 
438 ; Odyss. viii. lin. 522. xiv. lin. 129. xvii. 
lin. 490. So the expression in Ps. cxxxii. 4, 
to Il. x. lin. 26. xiv. lin. 164, 165; Odyss. i. 
lin. 364. ii. lin. 389. xii. lin. 338, & al. 

11. “πὸ ‘pppsy the vibratory rays or beams of 
light, which penetrate the gloom or darkness at 
day-break. occ. Job iii. 9. xli. 9 or 18. 

Der. Hop, huff, whip, wipe, wave, waft. Qu? 

ΝΕΝ 

Occurs not as ἃ verb in Heb. but appears to be 
nearly related to the preceding yy, as ΝΞ to 
72, xm toam, ἅς, Asa N. mas. plur. o-xsy 
Soliage, leaves, or branches, which are waved to 
and fro by the wind. So Targ. xx. Once, 
Ps. civ. 12. Comp. under py V. 


ΒΝ 

I. Fo be elevated, raised up. It occurs not as 
a verb simply in this sense, but hence as a N. 
Spy an eminence, rising gruund. Isa. xxxii. 14. 
Mic. iv. 8, & al. 

11. Asa N. mas. plur. Ὁ: painful swellings 
in the hemorrhoidal vessels, hemorrhoids, eme- 
rods, or piles, which the Romans, from their 
Jig-like form, call marisce, and ficus. occ. Deut. 
xxviii. 27. 1 Sam. v. 6, 9, 12. vi. 4,5. But 
comp. under 4nw. 

From what Herodotus relates, lib. i. cap. 105, 
concerning the Scythians who invaded Asia 
(about 633 years before Christ, in the Sth 
year of king Josiah’s reign) that, in their re- 
turn through the land of the Philistines, some 
of the stragglers plundered the temple of Ve- 
nus at Ascalon, and that for the punishment 
of this sacrilege they and their posterity were 
afflicted with ϑηλείαν νουσὸν, the bleeding piles, 
or some disease of that kind, for a long while 
after—From this story of Herodotus it ap- 
pears, that, till the time of the Scythian inva- 
sion at least, the Philistines had retained a 


tradition of what they had themselves suffered ‘ 


for seizing the ark of God.+ 
III. To be elevated or elated mentally, to be proud, 
arrogant, presumptuous. occ. Num. xiv. 44, 
Naber Eng. translat. they presumed) Hab. ii. 
(where Eng. translat. zs lifted up.) 





_® This verb seems a derivative from brand, a burning 
Pat a on account of the vibratory motion or flashing of its 
+ See Prideaux Connex. part i. book i. an. 623, and 


comp. under ‘T2 IV. ; Longinus De Sublim. sect. 28. ad 
Hy 32 _ Jortin’s Remarks on Eccles. Hist. vol. ii, p. 299, 
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DY - 


To comminute, reduce to dust or powder. It 
oceurs not, however, as a verb simply in this 
sense, but hence 

1. Asa N. “py, plur. nypy dust, i. 6. earth or 
other matter, comminuted into small particles. 
See Gen. ii. 7. iii. 14. Job xxviii. 6. In Job 
xli. 24 or 33 42y dy is equivalent to upon the 
earth. But in Job xix. 25, At lust oyp ey by 
upon or over the dust shall he arise or stand, 
seems an expression of Job’s faith that at the 
last day the Redeemer should come to raise 
the dead in general, and himself in particular, 
from their dust, and be their judge. Comp. 
Job vii. 21. xvii. 12—16. Ps. xxii. 16, xxx. 
10. See Schultens and Scott on Job xix. and 
Scott’s Appendix, No. IIIf. Prov, viii. 26, 
ney wx the beginning of the dust, i. e. the 
original dust or primitive atoms of the earth, 
Comp. Eccles. iii. 20. Isa. xl. 12; and see 
Greek and Eng. Lexicon in ὝΛΗ. 

Hence perhaps Lat. and Eng. vapor. See Lu- 
cretius, lib, ii. lin. 149, 152, where, as in other 
passages of Lucretius, it is used for the pari- 
cles of light. 

Hence as a verb, to dust, throw dust, in con- 
tempt. occ. 2 Sam. xvi. 13. . Putting dust 
upon their heads, is Josh. vii. 6. Job ii. 12. 
xvi. 15. Lam. ii. 10. Ezek. xxvii. 30. comp. 
1 Sam. iv. 12. 2 Sam. i. 2.) sitting in the 
dust, )Isa. xlvii. 1. Job xlii. 6.) rolling them- 
selves in dust, (Mic. i. 10.) were, among be-~ 
lievers, emblematic acknowledgments of the 
vileness of their mortal bodies, that they were 
but dust, and to dust they must return. Comp. 
Gen. iii. 19. xviii. 27. Job xlii. 6. Eccles. iii. 
20. xii. 7. Hence these customs were used 
by believers in token of humiliation and sor- 
row ; and from them we find the like practis- 
ed on similar occasions by the heathen, as 
by the Greeks and Trojans (see Homer, 1]. 
xviii. lin. 26. 1]. xxii. lin. 414. 1]. xxiv. lin. 
164, 640 ; Ovid, Metam. lib. viii. lin. 528.) ; 
and by the Etruscans, see Virgil, Ain. x. lin. 
844. Comp. under pw II. 

11. As a N. fem. nopiy and may lead. It is 
mentioned with the five other species of metal, 
Num. xxxi. 22; and there is no doubt but 
this is the meaning of the word ; sothe LX X 
throughout μολιβδος or μολιβος. But why was 
it called in Heb. mosey ornspiy? The an- 
swer to this question I choose to give in the 
words of a learned * physician and chemist : 
«Α quantity of lead being set over the fire in 
an iron ladle, no sooner begins to run, than its 
surface appears exceedingly bright, and shines 
like mercury ; but its face soon alters, and you 
discern nent Bae thereon, which gradually in- 
creases, till the whole surface appears darker- 
ed with a dusty scoria ; this dust being blown 
away with bellows, there straight arises a new 
supply, and so on, till the whole lead is converted 
into scoriz, which are only the matter of the 
lead gently calcined. A more violent fire vi- 
trifies them, that is, converts them into a hea- 
vy, brittle, pellucid, elastic, sonorous matter 





* Dr Shaw’on Boerhaave’s Chemistry, vol. i. p. 84, 
Hote (αν Comp. Jones’ Physiological Disquisitions, p. 
8, ; 


DY 


called glass, into which other metals are indeed 
convertible, but /ead the easiest, and which is 
of such a penetrating nature, that it runs 
through all the common crucibles almost as water 
through a sieve.” ‘ It vitrifies (says Boer- 
haave, Chemistry by Shaw, vol. i. p. 84.) 
with the baser metals, and, having so done, 
carries them along with it from the cavity of 
the test, thus leaving only gold and silver se- 
parated from the rest.” ‘ Lt dissipates (adds 
Dr Shaw, in Note z, p.. 85.) all metals tested 
with it on the cupel, except gold and silver, 
which is a property that had we been unac- 
quainted with, all our treaswres of gold and 
silver had lain in little compass: this being of 
principal use in obtaining those metals.” 

* The foundation of the process is this: any 
mass of what kind soever, whether metal or 
stone, salt or sulphur, gold and silver only ex- 
cepted, being mixed with lead, and exposed to 
the fire, separates and flies off: 

““ Upon the whole, there are three ways where- 
by all the matters mixed with gold and silver 
are destroyed and lost, when cupelled with 
lead. 1. By volatilizing and evaporation. 2. 
By turning to scorie, and retiring to the sides 
of the test. 3. By penetrating the pores of the 
cupel, which only happens to such bodies as 
can neither fly off in fumes, nor work to the 
sides in the way of scorie.” Thus we see 
with what propriety lead is called in Heb. 
nay and ΓΒ)» the former most properly im- 
porting the dusty, or even the atomical metal ; 
from its being so easily reduced (probably) to 
its constituent atoms ; and the latter signifying 
that it has the like effect upon other matters 
in reducing them also to an atomical state. 
(Comp. Prov. viii. 26, above.) We may far- 
ther observe of what great use /ead is in sepa- 
rating and refining gold and silver, oF which 
see more in Boerhaave’s Chemistry by Shaw, 
Ρ. 70, &c.) particularly the latter, to which 
purpose the ancients also applied it. Thus 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xxxiii. cap. 6, says of 
the silver ore, “excoqui non potest nisi cum 
plumbo nigro aut cum vena plumbi. It cannot 
be refined or separated but with lead, or with 
lead ore.” And long before him Theognis 
(who was born about the middle of the 6th 
century before Christ, and consequently lived 
in the time of Cyrus the Great) in his Τνωμαι, 
lin. 1101, mentions it as then used in the re- 


fining of gold, 
Eis βασανον δ᾽ ελθων, παρωτριβομενος τε MOAIBAQ, 
Xevoos ἀπεῷθος swv, xaos ἅπασιν ἐσην 
“« But coming tothe test or furnace, and ground 
with /ead (and then) being refined gold, you 
will be approved by all.” 

We may now explain Jer. vi. 28—30.— They 
are all—copper and iron; they are corrupt. 
ΤΙΒ the bellows are burned, being consumed by 
the fire (0m ὩΝ in two words, as, beside the 
Keri, twenty-four of Dr Kennicott’s codices 
read, and to this purpose the LX X translate 
ἐξελιπσε φυσητὴρ ἀπὸ πύρος, so Targ.) ; the lead 
‘Sage to purify the ore) is vanished (xiw), see 

sa. Xxx. 27.); the refiner melteth, but oxy the 
wicked, or perhaps the bad heterogeneous mat- 
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ters, are not separated ; and this being the case, 
reprobate or refuse silver shall they be called, 
for Jehovah hath reprobated or rejected them. 
Comp. Ezek. xxii. 18—22. in Heb. 

Job xix. 23, 24, O that my words were engraved 
“pd. in a memorial (which might be hierogly- 
phically, comp. Exod. xvii. 14—16 ; and un- 
der "3D IV. 1.) with aniron pen and lead, i. 6. 
“10 grave upon with the iron pen or style. 
Pliny * informs that writing on lead (plumbeis 
voluminibus rolls of’ lead ) was of high antiqui- 
ty, and came in practice next after writing on 
the barks and“leayes of trees, and was used in 
recording public transactions.” Scott’s note, 
whom see. And I apprehend the cutting or 
sculpturing in the rock for ever, to be here men- 
tioned as a different and more durable method 
than even the engraving on lead. 

111. Asa N. spy a young stag or antelope, a 
fawn of those species, so called, perhaps, be- 
cause in the eastern countries its skin 15 dust- 
ed or powdered over (as it were) with white 
spots. So Virgil of wild kids, or rather 
fawns, Eclog. ii. lin. 41. 


Capreoli, sparsis etiam nunc pellibus albo. 
Fawns, with their skins still sprinkled o’er with white. 


Comp. under xdbwv II. and n> 11. But Qu? 
It occurs only Cant. ii. 9, 17. iv. 5. vil. ὃ. 
viii. 14. 


ὩΣ) 

Denotes labour, or travail. 

I. In Kal, to work, elaborate, form by labour or 
travail. oce. Job x. 8. Ps. lvi. 6. All the day 
yaxy* they laboriously form, i. e. wrest or dis- 
tort, my words. In Hiph. to serve with labour 
and pains, as an idol. occ. Jer. xliv. 19; 
where Vulg. ad colendum to worship. And 
observe that thirty-four of Dr Kennicott’s co- 
dices express the Hiphil form more fully by 
reading τ. Asa N. axyp labour, travail, 
in general. Proy. xiv. 23.—as of a woman in 
bringing forth, Gen. iii. 16. praxy labour, toil, 
as of the hands, Gen. iii. 17. y. 29. Travail, 
as of a woman in bringing forth. Gen. iii. 16. 
The plain traditionary traces of the change 
which was occasioned in the state of man by 
the fall, may be found in the fable of Pandora, 
the first woman, and in the description given 
by the Greek and Roman poets of the golden 
and succeeding ages of the world. See Hesiod, 
Egy. καὶ “Hw. lin, 59—199; Ovid, Metam. 
lib. i. lin. 89, &c.; Virgil, Georg. i. lin. 
121, ἄς. 

II. It denotes labour or travail of mind. In 
Kal and Hiph. to grieve, afflict, affect with 
grief or concern. 1 K. i. 6. 1 Chron. ἢν. 10. 
Ps. Ixxviii. 40. In Niph. to grieve or be griev- 
ed. 1 Sam. xx. 34. 2 Sam. xix. 9, In Hith. 
to vex oneself, be grieved. Gen. xxxiv. 7. It is 
spoken ἀνδρωποπαθως of God. Gen. vi. 6. So 
Homer of Apollo, Il. i. lin. 44. Xwopsvos ung 
grieved at his heart. As Ns. ayy labour of 
mind, grief. See Ps. exxxix. 24. Prov. x. 22. 
xy. 13. Ps. xvi. 4. Fem. mayyn sorrow. occ. 
Isa. 1. 11. 

111. Asa N. sayy, plur. ovayy, an idol or idol- 





* Nat. Hist, lib, xiii. cap. 11. 


IBY 


atrous image, so named from the pains taken 
by their deluded worshippers in Pate and 
decorating them ; of which see Isa. xliv. 12, 
&e. Jer. x. 3. Wisd. xiii. 10, ἄς. That the 
word means the images themselves is manifest 
from 2 Sam. y. 21. Ps. exv. 4. exxxv. 15. 
Isa. xlvi. 1. xlviii. 5. Jer. xxii. 28. Hos. viii. 
4. xiii. 2. 

TE) 

The idea seems to be to cut, cut off. Soin 
Arabic the verb ΤΊ is used for cutting, or 
cutting down a tree with an instrument called 
‘upp, “ resecuit, cecidit arborem, instrumen- 
tum tyyn dictum.” Castell. In Heb. as a 
participle Hiph. occ. Isa. xliv. 12. “ The 
smith cutteth off a portion of iron.” Bp Lowth, 


whom see. Asa N. τὰν a cutting instru- 
ment, an axe, a hatchet. So Vulg. ascia. occ. 
Jer. x. 3. 

Hence an adze, a kind of axe, a hatchet, and 
perhaps edge. 

τ 


With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

1. To fix, make firm or steady. oce. Prov. xvi. 
30. my one fixing, or he who fixeth, his eyes, 
“wm (is wont or does it in order) to devise fro- 
ward things. Comp. under 5, 21. So the 
LXX στηρίζων, and Aquila and Theodotion 
στερίων, fixing. To the same purpose the 
Vulg. attonitis oculis, with astonished (staring) 
eyes. Fixing the eyes upon some certain ob- 
ject isa sign of deep meditation, as well as 
shutting them ; and in this place I prefer the 
former interpretation of the word to the latter, 
not only because it is favoured by the ancient 
versions, but also because it is most agreeable 
to the analogy of the word; for 

Il. AsaN. yy a free from its firedness, stabi- 
lity, or firmness, in contradistinction from 
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herbage or plants, which are of a texture more 
soft and loose. See Gen. i. 11, 12, 29. Exod. 
x. 15. Also, wood cut down. Exod. xxxi. 5. 
Lev. xiv. 4, 6. Somewhat made of wood, a gib- 
bet, Esth. vy. 14, & al. Plur. oxy pieces of 
wood, timber, billets. See Gen. vi. 14, Exod. 
xxv. 5. Gen. xxii. 3, 6. vessels of wood, 
Exod. vii. 19. As acollective N. fem. myy 
wood, trees. occ. Deut. xx. 19. Jer. vi. 6. 

sp yy a tree of fruit, a fruit tree, Gen. i. 11. 
From these two Hebrew words the famous 
gardens of the Hesperides seem to have had 
their name. And from what passed in Para- 
dise, concerning the fruit of a tree (yym “2 
Gen. iii. 3.) between the serpent, the woman, 
and the man, and from the promise that the 
woman’s seed should bruise the serpent’s head, 
the heathen appear to have derived those dis- 
torted traditionary stories of Hercules carrying 
off the golden apples of the Hesperides, though 
guarded by a tremendous serpent or dragon, 
whom he vanquished ; and of the Massylian 
priestess in the temple of the Hesperides, who 

. fed the dragon, and preserved on the tree the 
sacred boughs. Concerning these particulars 
the learned reader will do well to consult, 
at first hand, Lucretius, lib. v. lin 33, &c.; 
Virgil, Ain. iv. lin. 483, &c. ; and Lucan, lib. 
ix. lin. 367, &c. And in Spence’s Polymetis, 





psy 


plate xviii. fig. 8, he may behold Hercules, as 
represented in an antique, standing with an 
apple in his hand, before the tree, and the 
serpent twisted round it, as described by Lu- 
cretius and Lucan. See also Holloway’s Ori- 
ginals, vol. i. p. 77, 111. 

Frequent mention is made in Scripture of the 
idolaters sacrificing or serving their false gods 
under every green tree. See Deut. xii. 2. 1 K. 
xiv. 23. 2 K. xvi. 4. Jer. ii. 20. We havea 
scene of this kind in Homer, Il. ii. lin. 305, 
&e. 


"Huis δ᾽ ἀμῷι περὶ κρήνην» ἱερους xara βωμους 
Ἑρδομεν ἀθανάτοισι τεληεσσας ἑκωτομιβας» ᾿ 
KAAH ὙΠΟ ΠΛΑΤΑΝΙΣΤῺ, ὅϑεν ῥεεν ayrccov ὕδωρ. 


Beside ἃ fountain’s sacred brirk we raised 

Our verdant altars, and the victi blazed; 

(Ἴνναϑ where a plane-tree spreaa tts shades a cg 
: OPE. 


Comp. Virgil, Ain. ii. lin. 513. 

Hence Greek ogss a branch. 

III. Asa N. mvyy the back bone (so Montanus 
spine dorsi), from its strength and firmness ; 
or more properly perhaps the extremity of the 
back bone, called the os sacrum, ‘ crassitie inter 
alia et robore spectatissimum, which is very 
remarkable for its thickness and strength,” says 
Blancard, Anatom. p. 723. oce. Lev. iii. 9. 

IV. Asa N. fem. myy counsel. See under yy’. 

Der. To gaze. 


Δ 

To be slothful, idle, to loiter. oce. Jud. xviii. 9. 
As Ns. 5xy slothful, sluggish, a sluggard. 
Prov. vi. 6,9. Fem. xy, plur. midyy and 
ondxy sloth, slothfulness. occ. Prov. xix. 15. 
xxxi. 27. Eccles. x. 18. . 

Hence perhaps, by transposing the y to the end 
of the word, Eng. slow, whence sloth, &c. 
Also, slug, sluggish, &c. 

ὉΔῚ 

Denotes strength, substance, solidity, firmness. 

I. To be or become strong, mighty, powerful, in 
quantity or quality. See Gen. xxvi. 16. Ex. 
i. 7, 9. Ps. xl. 6, 13.—in number, Jer. xv. 8; 
where LX X exandurdncar, Vulg. multiplicate 
sunt, are multiplied. Also in a Hiph. sense, to 
make strong, strengthen. occ. Ps. ev. 24. As 
a N. oxy, and fem. mnxy strength, might. 
Deut. viii. 17. Job xxx. 21. Isa. xli. 21, 
where Vitringa understands it, as our transla- 
tors, of strong reasons; but Bp Lowth after 
Jerome in his Comment, of their pretendedly 
mighty or strong idols As a N. fem. plur. 
minuyn strength, firmness. Ps. Ixviii. 36. 

II. Asa N. oxy bodily substance, body, matter. 
Ps. exxxix. 15. Lam. iv. 7. Job xxx. 17, 30. 
Exod. xxiv. 10, and pyy> like the substance 
of the heavens for clearness or transparency. 
bt oxy the substance of a day, the ties itself, 
but not so as to exclude the night. freq. occ. 
See Exod. xii. 17, 41, 42, 81. Day and night 
too are real substances. See Gen. i. 5. 

111. As a N. oxy, plur. Οὐ" and ninyy a 
bone, from its strength and solidity. Gen. ii. 
23. Ezek. xxiv. 4, xxxvii. 1, &c. Job iv. 14, 
mpi ΠΝ: a and made the multitude of 
(i. e. all) my bones to shake. Comp. Jer. xxiil. 





VEY 


9. So Virgil of 


persons in. terror, A‘n. ii. lin. 
120, 121, 





gelidusque per ima cucurrit 
Ossa tremor———_—_—_— 


Through all their bones a shivering tremor ran. 


Comp. Amn. vi. lin. 54, 55. 

Job vii. 15, So that my soul chooses strangling, 
sminxyn mim and death rather than my bones, 
i. e. than life in such a skeletun-like body, so 
emaciated by my distemper. See Schultens 
and Scott. snmyy bones denote the remains of 
a dead body. Gen. 1. 25, And we may ob- 
serve that Virgil with his usual propriety 
makes the Tyrian Dido speak in the same 
oriental style, 45n. ἐν. lin. 625, 


Exoriare aliguis nosis ex. ossibus ultor. 
May some avery" yrom our bones arise. 


Job xl. 13 @ 18, ~nxy his (smaller) bones 
(are) compact bars of brass, 153 his (larger, 
projecting) bones like a forged bar of iron. No 
doubt these words are intended to express the 
extraordinary hardness of the behemoth’s bones ; 
but it does not appear that the bones of the 
elephant arein this respect different from, or 
harder than,those of otheranimals ;* whereas the 
bones of the hippopotamus are probably much 
harder than those of the elephant, if we may judge 
by the superior hardness of his ἐμ 8 (see under 
wa) I.) of which Buffon, Hist. Nat. tom. x. p. 
207, 12mo. says, they are “ trés-fortes, et d’une 
substance st dure, qu'elle fait feu contre le fer, 
very strong, and of a substance so hard as to 

strike fire with steel.” And again, p. 208. 
« This substance is so white, so clean, and so 
hard, as to be far preferable to ivory for mak- 
ing artificial or false teeth.” And in the note, 
Mons. Desmarchais is quoted as saying ex- 
pressly in his Voyage, tom. ii. p. 148, 
“ That the tusks of the hippopotamus are much 
harder (beaucoup plus dures) than ivory.” 

Hence as a verb in a privative sense, like 235, 
DDD, wiw, Hy, &c. to break the bones, q. ἃ. 
to bone. So Vulg. exossavit. occ. Jer. 1. 17. 

IV. in Kal, transitively, joined with oy the 
eyes, it means, to shut them strongly and closely, 
fermer les yeux. So LXX xzayyow, and 
Vulg. claudo, to shut, close. occ. Isa. xxix, 10. 
xxxill. 15, 

ἽΝ ν 

In Kal, to restrain, retain, stop, detain. See 
Gen. xvi. 2. xx. 18. Deut. xi. 17. Jud. xiii. 
15. In Niph. to be restrained, stopped, detained. 
Num. xvi. 48, 50. 1 Sam. xxi. 7 Asa N. 
“xp restraint. occ. Ps. cvii. 39, mys wy se- 
vere or rigorous restraint, tyranny. Also, re- 
striction, constriction, as of the womb from 
conceiving. occ. Proy. xxx. 16. So Aquila, 
ETOKN μητρᾶς; and Symmachus συνοχὴ (LNT CMSs 
Comp. Gen. xvi. 2. xx. 18. Isa. lxvi. 9. As 
a N. sxyn restraint, restriction. occ. 1 Sam. 
xiv. 6. Prov. xxv. 28. 

11. To retain, hold, possess, joined with n> 
strength, ability. 1 Chron. xxix. 14. 2 Chron. 
ii. 6. xiii. 20. xxii. 9. Dan. x. 8, 16. xi. 6. 
Hence n> being understood, 2 Chron. xx. 37, 
ΤΙ wy xd they did not retain (strength), 
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'* See Brooke’s Nat. Hist. vol. i. p. 104. 


apy 


they were not able, to go, as Eng. transl. 
So perhaps 2 Chron. xiv. 10 or 11, syy* x 
ΦῸΝ ‘op let not man prevail against thee. 
Eng. trans. So LX X κατισχυσατω Foeos—Aand 
Vulg. preevaleat contra. 

III. With 5 following, to put a restraint upon, 
to restrain or check, as a magistrate. oce. | 
Sam. ix. 17. Asa N. υν civil restraint or 
authority, magistracy. oce. Jud. xviii. 7. Isa. lili, 
8, He was taken off sxy (not from prison, for 
“xy is not so applied ; and in what prison was 
Christ ever put ? but) by the magistracy, and 
by a judicial trial. And our Lord was, I think, 
the first prophet who suffered in this manner,* 
the circumstances of which are so particularly 
related by the Evangelists. See Spearman’s 
Letters on the LX X, p. 187, &c. 

IV. Asa N. fem. roxy a solemn assembly or 
meeting, 4. ἃ. a detention or retention of men 
on some solemn occasion. occ. 2 K. x. 20. 
Isa. i. 13. Joel 1. 14. Amos ν. 21. Comp. 
Jer. ix. 2. 

V. As a N. fem. noxyp a solemn Seast-day, 
in which men were restrained from labour: 
that the word in this form relates to this sort 
of restraint is apparent from Ley. xxiii. 36. 
Num. xxix. 35. Deut. xvi. 8. 

py 

To confine, straiten, contract, compress, arctare, 
coarctare. 

I. In Niph. to compress, press, squeeze. occ. 
Amos ii. 13, Behold p>nnn pn Dx 11 will 
press your place (and consequently yourselves) 
as a loaded corn-wain full of sheaves pryn 
presseth. Comp. under Ὁ} IV. and Eng. 
margin. Asa N. fem. in reg. npy compres- 
sion, oppression. So LX X ϑλιῴεως. occ. Ps. 
ly. 4, As a participial N. fem. mpyin oppres- 
sion. So LXX Samba. occ. Ps. lxvi. 11, 

Hence Gr. aes, and Eng. ache. 

II. As aN. fem. -pyn a battlement round the 
roof of a house to confine people from falling 
off. The houses in Palestine being flat-roof- 
ed, (comp. under 93.) as they are in those eas- 
tern countries to this day, and the inhabitants 
spending a considerable part of their time upon 
them, such a precaution was the more neces- 
sary ; and for want of it on the roof of Circe’s 
palace, Elpenor broke his neck. Hom. Odyss. 
x. in. 554. oce. Deut. xxii. 8. See Shaw’s 
Travels, p. 210. 

Der. Oak, from the compactness of its wood. 
Also, perhaps, a yoke. 

apr 

I. Asa N. apy the end, extremity, extreme or 
utmost parts. Josh. viii. 13. Thus the LXX 
(according to Aldus’ and the Oxford edition), 
and a version quoted in the Hexapla ra ἐσχα- 
va, and Vulg. novissimi. So Psal. exix. 33, 
112; in which latter passage the Targum sty 
xDD even to the end. Comp. Gen. xlix. 19. 

II. Asa N. apy the end, event or consequence. 
Prov. xxii. 4, Στ Ὁ apy the end, consequence, 
of humility. So Vulg. finis modestie. LXX 


γένεα the offspring. Psal. xix. 12, in keeping of 
them 32> apy there is an excellent event or en 





* Yet there was something like this in the case of the 
prophet Jeremiah. See Jer. xxxviii. 4—6, 16, and Still- 
inellast’s Orig. Sac. book ii. ch. y. 8 3, 


APY 


Thus σελος is used in the N. T. 1 Pet. i. 9. 
Receiving τέλος the end of your faith, even the 
salvation of your souls. apy dy in consequence, 
or as the event of. occ. Psal. xl. 16. lxx. 4. 
Hence 

III. apy is used as a participle denoting the 
end, event, or consequence of somewhat pre- 
ceding. It may be rendered 

1. Before a verb, because, inasmuch as. Num. 
xiv. 24, ΠΝ apy because there was another 
spirit, q. d. the event or consequence of there be- 
ing another spirit in him, shall be that 7 will bring 
him into the land, &c. Comp. Deut. vii. 12. 
viii. 20. 

2. Before a N. because of, on account of, in con- 
sequence of. Isa. v. 

3. ἼΩΝ apy (the consequence of this, that —) 
and "5 apy (the consequence that or because —) 
are used nearly in the same sense, because that 
—Gen. xxii. 18, 2 Sam. xii. 10, & al. 

IV. As aN. apy the extremity, sole or heel of 
a man’s foot. Gen. iii. 15. xxv. 26. Also, the 
extremity, hoof, or heel of a horse’s foot. Gen. 
xlix. 17. Jud. v. 22. (comp. under psp II.) 
Plur. in reg. apy heels, footsteps. Ps. lyi. 7. 
Cant. i. 8. Comp. Ps. xxvii. 20. Ixxxix. 52, 
Hence 

V. As a V. to lay hold on the heel. q. ἃ. to 
heel. Hos. xii. 4. Whence the name apy’ 
Jacob, q. ἃ. the heeler. See Gen. xxy. 26. 
xxvii. 36. Hos. xii. 4. 

VI. 70 retard. occ. Job xxxvyii. 4. 

VII. 70 supplant, trip up the heels, throw down 
by tripping up the heels, supplantare. It occurs 
in the form of a participle benoni in Kal, 
Isa. xl. 4, apy tripping up, rough, uneven. 
Fem. Hos. vi. 8. Do mapy tripping up the 
heels (slippery) with blood. So one of the 
Greek versions in the Hexapla ὑποσκελιζουσα, 
Vulg. supplantata ; or rather, perhaps, marked 
with footsteps of blood. Comp. 1 K. ii. 5, and 
Mr Lowth’s and Bp Newcome’s notes on Hos. 

VIII. To supplant, “ displace by stratagem,’* 
defraud, deceive. oce. Gen. xxvii. 36. Jer. ix. 
4. xvii. 9. So LXX π΄τερνιζω. Ps. xlix. 6, 
‘apy py the wickedness of my supplanters, or 
of those “who endeavour to supplant me.— 
Compare this verse and the next with ver. 
11. Bp Lowth, in Mr Merrick’s Annota- 
tion. See also Dr George Horne’s (the late 
Lord Bp of Norwich) note on this verse, in 
his excellent Commentary on the Psalms, which 
I am glad of this opportunity of earnestly re- 
commending to the perusal of all such as are 
desirous of comprehending the sublime sense, 
and of being warmed with the genuine piety, 
of those divine poems. Comp. Josh. viii. 13. 
As a N. apy supplantation, deceit. occ. Psal. 
xli. 10,—Aath magnified supplantation towards 
me (so LX X and Vulg.) i. 6. hath behaved 
very treacherously towards me. The transla- 
tion in John xiii. 18, exngev ex” sue σὴν πτερνῶν 
avrov—hath lifted up his heel against me, i. e. 
deceitfully to trip me up, comes to the same 
sense. poe! Suicer, Thesaur. in regu. 
So fem. napy supplantation, deceit. occ. 2 Κα, 
x. 19; where LXX render frapya by ἐν πτερ- 


* Johnson. 
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» only Hamor but Shechem his son. 





pL 
ueuw in or for supplanting, and Vulg. by insi- 
diosé deceitfully. . 
ΡΨ 
I. To bind, bind about. oce. Gen. xxii. 9. 
II. As a participial N. spy ring-streaked, bound 


round as it were with stripes, or streaks of ἃ ᾿ 


different colour. Gen. xxx. 35, 40, & al. 

III. spy mea, oce. 2 K. x. 12, 14, according 
to Jerome from Eusebius in Loc. Heb. it is 
the name of a town, belonging to Samaria, and 
situated in the Great Plain.* So the LXX 
retain the words as a proper name Βαιθακαθ or 
Baidaxad. But whence was this town so 
called? Probably from its being much fre- 
quented by shepherds, for shearing their sheep. 
Thus the Eng. translation renders spy na 
pyr ver. 12, by the shearing-house, and the 
marg. more literally, the house of shepherds 
binding sheep (i. e. for shearing). 

bpp 

To be crooked, perverted, distorted. As a 
participle in Huph. perverted, perverse. 
occ. Hab. i. 4. So the Vulg. διεσσραρι- 
μενον, and Vulg, perversum. ΑΒ. ἃ Ν. 
ΤΡ. crooked, sinuous, tortuous, occ. Isa. 
xxvil. 1, So LXX cxoaw, and Vulg. tortu- 
osum. What is meant by the pndpy wip 
cannot be better illustrated than by the admir- 
able description Virgil has given in Ain. ii. 
lin. 202—220, of the two serpents which in- 
folded and destroyed Laocoon and his sons. 
Comp. also” Ain. y. lin. 84, 85, Aun. xi. lin. 
754. - 


Spopy occurs not as ἃ V. but as ἃ N. very 
crooked or tortuous. So LXX δισσραμμενας, 
Vulg. devios devious. occ. Jud. vy. 6.4 Asa 
N. fem. plur. mibp>py great obliquities or de- 
viations, very crooked ways. So Symmachus 
TXOMOTNTAS, and Theodotion διεσασραμμενῶ. occ. 
Ps. exxy. 5. 

Der. Greek ayxean the arm when bent, 
αγκυλος crooked, Eng. ancle. Lat. angulus, a 
corner, Eng. angle. Also, knuckle. 

py 

In Arabic signifies to cut, cut off, wound, and 
the like. See Castell. 

I. “ To lop, as trees, cut them close to the 
stock or stem.” Bate. occ. Eccles. iii. 2. 

11. 70 raze or level as a wall to the foundation. 
ote. Gen. xlix. 6.; if ww ὙΦ in this pas- 
sage does not rather mean they lopped a 
prince, i. 6. a princely family, by killing not 

Comp. 
Gen. xxxiv. 26. In Niph. to be razed, asa 
city. occ. Zeph. ii. 4. 

111. 70 hough or hamstring, as horses. Josh. 
xi. 6, 9. 

IV. Zo render chariots useless, as by breaking 
their wheels, axle-trees, &c. 2 Sam. viii. 4. 1 
Chron. xviii. 4. And observe that the ) pre- 
fixed to sn should in both texts be rendered 
but, or but yet. See under 11 11. 5. 

V. Chald. in Ith. to be cut or lopped off, as 
horns. occ. Dan. vii. 8. 





* See note in Montfaucon’s Hexapla. 
+ See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 452. 


ΡΝ 


ΡΝ 


VI. Asa N. spy a cutting, a branch cut off: 

Applied figuratively to a person. occ. Lev. 
xxy. 47; where a distinction is made between 
swin 1 a stranger who dwelt among them, 
and 4.3 nmpawn spy α branch of the stranger’s 
family, i. e. one who had separated himself 
from a foreign nation, and joined himself en- 
tirely to the Israelites, as for instance, Heber 
the Kenite did. Jud. iv. 11. 

VII. As a N. spy and rmpy barren, sterile, 
unfruitful, q. d. a mere stock or stem without 
branches, a dry tree, Deut. vii. 14, & al. freq. 
Comp. Isa. ἵν], 3. 

VIII. Chald. the stump or bole of a tree. 
oce. Dan. iv. 12, 20, 23, or 15, 23, 26. 

wpy 

In Kal, to pervert, distort, make crooked. occ. 
Isa. lix. 8. Mic. iii. 9. Also, to make, 
prove, or show to be, perverse. occ. Job. ix. 
20. In Nip's to be perverse. occ. Prov. xxviii. 
18. As participial N. wpy perverse. Deut. 
xxxil. 5. Ps. ci. 4,&al. Asa participle or 
participial N. mas. plur. owpym crooked, as 
opposed to swt straight. occ. Isa. xiii. 16, 
which gives the idea. As a N. fem. plur. 
Tywpy perverseness. Prov. iv. 24. vi. 12. 


I. In Kal, to raise, lift up oneself, or be 
raised, asa sword. oce. Zech. xiii. 7.—as a 
bow. oce. Hab. iii. 9, qnwp yn my thou 
hast lifted up thy bow naked, i. e. as it were, 
without the case,* in which the eastern na- 
tions still use to carry their bows. And many 
of the human figures on the walls of the an- 
cient palace at Persepolis are. represented 
carrying bow-cases-+ I apprehend that in 
Heb. my and syn belong to different roots ; 
comp. under pay 1. The LX X however 
render the words by svrewwy eversivas stretching 
thou hast stretched, the Vulg. by suscitans 
suscitabis, raising thou wilt raise up. Comp. 
“ny I. below. 

Hence plainly Greek ogw to raise, excite, Lat. 
orior to arise, whence oriens the east, and 
Eng. orient, oriental. Also, Lat. origo, 
whence Eng. origin, originate, &c. 

11. To raise, rouse, stir up, as a crocodile. occ. 
Job ΧΙ. 1 or 10. Comp. ch. iii. 8. 

III. In Hiph. to stir up, excite, as an eagle 
does her nestlings to fly. occ. Deut. xxxii. 11. 
So Vulg. provocans ad volandum pullos suos : 
τα dough, or perhaps the fire. occ. Hos. 
vii. 4. 

IV. In Kal, to rouse oneself, arise, from in- 
activity or inattention. See Jud. v. 12. Ps. 
vii. 7. eviii. 3. Cant. iv. 16. Isa. li. 9. Jer. 
vi. 22. xxv. 32. In Niph. to be roused. 
Zech. ii. 13.. So LXX ayeyegran Also in 
a Niph. sense, to be roused from sleep. Job. 
xiv. 12. In Hiph. to rouse from sleep. Zech. 
iv. J. As a participial N. sy waking. occ. 
Cant. v. 2. 

Hence Greek wea care, we:w to care ; and Eng. 
ware, aware, wary. Also, to hare, fright, the 





* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 513; and 


Homer, Il. iy. lin. 105; and Didymus and Clarke’s 
Notes. + 


sat ae Niebuhr, Voyage, tom. ii. p. 104, and tab. 21, 
> . 
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mln hig 


hare from its timidity ; hurry. Lat. horreo to 
stand on end as the hair, whence Eng. 
horror, horrid ; and in composition, abhor, ab- 
horrent. 

V. In Hiph. to raise up, rouse, excite.? See 
Isa. xli. 2, 25. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22, Hag. i. 
14. Particularly as an enemy. 1 Chron. vy. 26. 
2 Chron. xxi. 16. Isa. xiii. 17. Ezek. xxiii. 
22. Hence 

VI. Asa N. ny an enemy, one roused up in 
enmity against another. 1 Sam. xxviii. 16. Ps. 
exxxix. 20. Comp. Isa. xiv. 21; where the 
edition of the LX X cited in Kircher’s Con- 
cordance has roa¢uiwy enemies. 

VII. Asa N. sp one who excites others, a 
master. oce. Mal. ii. 12. 

VIII. As a N. sy a stir, bustle, commotion. 
Jer. xv. 8; where LX X ooze a trembling. 

IX. Asa N. sy, plur. ory, but [generally 
oy, a city, from the stir and bustle therein 
comparatively with the country. Gen. iv. 17. 
x. 12, xiii. 12. Num. xxxii. 16. Jud. x. 4, & 
al. freq. On Num. xxiv. 19. comp. Ps. lx. 
11. eviii. 11, and see Bp Newton on Pro- 
phecies, vol. i. p. 134, Ist edit. 

X. Asa N. ‘sy, plur. omy and‘osy a young 
ass, an ass-colt, “from being more sprightly 
(excitatior, plus émeu, plus eveillé) than its 
parents,” says Bochart, vol. ii. 60. Gen. xxxii. 
15. xlix. 11. Comp. Zech. ix. 9% The 
plur. is once, Isa. xxx. 6, printed ony with 4 
instead of +, in many editions, but not in the 
Complutensian, which reads oy, as likewise 
do more than thirty of Dr Kennicott’s codices. 

XI. Asa N. yn evertion, display. occ. 1 K. 
vii. 36, he graved cherubim, lions, and palm- 
trees, wx “yn. according to the exertion of 
each, “ or in the condition they are when they 
exert themselves ; the bull as in rage; the lion 
rampant, and the palm-tree in bloom, as before, 
(1 K. vi. 29.) with opened flowers on it.”* 

XII. wy blind. See root sy. 

XIII. Chald. as a N. vy, plur. py, a 
watcher. occ. Dan. iv. 10, 14, 20, or 13, 17, 
23. Comp. above sense IV. What can 
yy the watchers signify in the second of these 
texts, but the divine persons watching and 
presiding over the kingdoms of the earth, and 
the affairs of men? And this passage explains 
the other two. Comp. yw*tp ytbr, ver. 5, 
6, 15, or 8, 9, 18; ch. i. 11; and powdy the 
high ones, ch. vii. 18, 22. ᾿ 

XIV. Chald. asa Ν. sy chaff or small dust 
raised and blown away from the thrashing- 
floor. oce. Dan. ii. 35; where Theodotion . 
κονιορασος, which from κόνις dust and oeTos raised. 
Comp. under pa _V. and w+ 1. 

say I. To raise or lift up repeatedly, as a spear. 
oce. 2 Sam. xxiii. 8. 1 Chron. xi. 11], 20. 

Il. 70 raise up, rouse, excite. See Ps. Ixxx. 
3. Prov. x. 12. Cant. viii. 5. Isa. xiv. 9. Zech. 
ix. 15. In Hith. to raise or rouse up oneself. 
oce. Job. xvii. 8. xxxi. 29. Isa. li. 17, twice. 
lxiv. 6. 


a1) 


1. To miz, mingle. in this sense 


* Bate’s Enquiry into the Similitude, ἜΝ 


.- 
It occurs 





po tan ὅλα 


as a V. in Kal, but in Hith. to mix, mingle 
oneself, be mingled. oce. Ezra ix. 2. Ps. evi. 
35. Prov. xiv. 10. xx. 19, xxiv. 21. AsaN. 
ay a mixture, mixed multitude, rabble (which 
Eng. word may, by the way, be derived from 
Heb. 35 great, and: mixture) of men. Exod. 
xii. 38. Neh. xiii. 3. comp. Jer. xxv. 24—of 
flies or insects. Exod. viii. 17 or 21, ἅς. So 
Aquila raupuey, and Jerome and the Vulg. 
omne genus muscarum all kinds of flies ; but 
if ay in these passages signifies a mixture or 
colluvies, it is strange that the Heb. should not 
expressly inform us of what this mixture con- 
sisted. The LX Χ have rendered the word, 
when spoken of the Egyptian plague, con- 
stantly by κυνομυια the dog-fly, whence it is 
plain those translators thought it meant some 
particular species of insect ; and their opinion 
is clearly confirmed by Exod. viii. 27 or 31, 
And he removed the ayy from Pharaoh, and 
From his servants, and ge: his people ; there was 
not one, 24 namely, left. (Comp. Exod. x. 19.) 
What the particular species was, it may be difli- 
cult, if not impossible, absolutely to determine, 
but probably it was so denominated from its 
colour ; and Bochartin his learnedillustration of 
this word, vol. iii. 551, &c. (whom see), men- 
tions from Damir a sharp biting insect, (comp. 
Ps. lxxviii. 45.) called by the Arabs “ alchurk- 
ous, and described as being not larger than a 
flea, and marked with red and yellow in such 
a manner that the dark colour prevails.” 

Asa N. fem. plur. ΓΞ» the mixers, or mixed 
ones, 1. 6. the light and spirit mixed together, 
the heavens or celestial fluid consisting of this 
mixture. occ. Ps. lxviii. 5. comp. ver. 34. 
Deut. xxxiii. 26. 2 Sam. xxii. 11. “ But 
Bp Lowth, Mr Merrick, and Dr Chandler 
render maya 2255 170, [in Ps. Ixviii. 5.] 
prepare the way for him who rideth through the 
deserts, i. 6. who rode upon the cherubim 
through the wilderness ; alluding to the pas- 
sage of the ark. This construction seems 
most agreeable to the common usage of the 
words employed in the original. Either way 
the idea is truly great and sublime.” Dr 
Horne’s note. comp. sense VII. Symma- 
chus renders the word according to the latter 
interpretation, xatacrewours δον Tw exoxouusyy 
ἐν σῷ ἀοικήπῳ ; and Jerome preparate viam as- 
cendenti per deserta. 

I. Asa N. sy the evening, or, more properly, 
all the time from midday to night, so called, 
because as soon as the sun has passed the 
meridian, the evening air from the western 
or darkened part of the heavens begins to mix 
with the day, which mixture continues till 
night ; when the day is overpowered, the dark- 
ness prevails, and the mixture of daylight 
ceases. Gen. i. 5. xxiv. 11. Deut. xxiii. 11. 
Prov. vii. 9, & al. freq. Hence ay is once 
used asa V. to bedarkened, dushily obscured. Isa. 
xxiv. 11, all joy pany is darkened. So Mon- 
tanus, obtenebrata est. Comp. under qwnr 1}. 

osany ps between the evenings, or more liter- 
ally, between the mixtures. occ. Exod. xii. 6. 
xvi. 12. xxix. 39, 41. xxx. 8. Lev. xxiii. 5. 
Num. ix. 3, 5,11. xxviii. 4. The former of 
these Ὁ": commenced at noon, when the 
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western or evening air begins to mix with the 
day ; the latter at sunset, when the cool dark 
air or night mixes with it. So osnya pa 
will denote between midday and sunset. By 
a comparison of Exod. xii. 6. Num. ix. 8, 5, 
with Deut. xvi. 6, it appears that the expres- 
sion is equivalent to wnwit ΝΞ anya in the 
evening, when the sun is going down, i. e. not 
setting, but declining towards the west ; and it 
is not improperly rendered by the LX X gos 
ivaeoay towards the evening, Exod. xii. 6. xvi. 
12. Num. ix. 3, 11. Accordingly Josephus 
observes, Ant. lib. vi. cap. 9, § 3, that the 

. Jews were employed in sacrificing the paschal 
lambs aro ἐννάτης ὥρας Exel ἑνδεκάτης from the 
ninth to the eleventh hour, or, according to our 
way of reckoning, from about two to four o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

Both the paschal lamb and the perpetual even- 
ing burnt-sacrifice of a lamb wee commanded 
to be offered Ὁ" "1 pa. Exod. xii. 6. xxix. 
39; and about the ninth hour Jesus, the great 
antitype of both, expired. Matt. xxvii. 46, 50. 
Mark xv. 34, 37.* 

If it be asked, why a5y never signifies the 
morning mixture of light and darkness, as well 
as the evening one ; the true answer seems to 
be, because the first mixture of darkness and 
light was, by God’s supernatural agency, made 
at the evening or western edge of the earth, as 
is intimated to us by the evening being men- 
tioned before the morning, Gen. i. 5, And 
there was ΔῚΣ evening, and there was morning 
the first day. At the evening or western edge 
then was the first mixture or push of the spirit 
or darkness into the light ; which observation 
also clears another considerable difficulty, 
namely, why the earth revolves from west to 
east, rather than from east to west. Comp. 
under 55 II. 

Hence the name of the Carthaginian deity, 
Herebus, ‘ mentioned by Silius and Poly- 
bius.— All we know of him is, that he was 
invoked as the god of hell, and represented 
under a human shape with long loose hair.”’+ 
Hence also the Greeks had their Ἐρεβος Ere- 
bus, and ἐρέβεννος, seemvas, σρῷνδς, dusky, dark, 
and oggvm darkness. Hesiod, by a corrupt tra- 
dition from the truth, Gen. i. 2, 4, makes 
Erebus and Night the offspring of Chaos, 
@zoyov lin. 123, 

Ex Χαεος δ᾽ ΕΡΕΒΟΣ τε, μελαιίνα τε Νυξ ἐγένοντο. 
He likewise makes the night or darkness prior 
to the light or day, 
Νυκτος δ᾽ aur’ Aibne τε κοι “Hycegee ἐξεγένοντο» 
Οὐς τεκε κυσσαμένη, EgeBes φιλοτητι μειγεισῶ-. 
Aristophanes, in Av. as cited by Lucian in 
Philopatr. tom. ii. p. 999, edit. Bened. says, 
Kaos yy καὶ Nvg, ΕΡΕΒΟΣ τε μελῶν πρωτὸν xo 
Τάρταρος εὗρυς. 


Chaos was first, and Night, and gloomy Erebus, 
And vasty Tartarus 


111. Asanoun s tym, and fem. manyn, the 
evening or western part of the heavens or earth, 








* See Bp Patrick’s note on Exod. xii. 6, and Bp 


Kidder’s Messias, part i. tle &e. 
+ Guthrie’s General Hist. yol. iii. p, 134. 
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where the gross air or darkness pushes into 
and mires with the light, the west. It is op- 
posed to m7 the east, the part whence or on 
which the solar light is first diffused or spread, 
Ps.. οἷ]. 12. cvii. 3. Isa. xliii. 5. xlv. 6. 
(comp. under pry II.) ; and to xxv the part 
whence or on which it (the light) comes forth, 
Ps. lxxy. 7. Comp. under xy, 

IV. Asa noun ayy, a crow or raven from its 
dark colour. See Cant. v. 11. Bochart has 
well observed, that the colour of a crow or 
raven is not a dead but a glossy shining black, 

\ like silk, and so is properly a mixture of dark- 
ἵν and splendour. See Bochart, vol. iii. 

99. 

Hence perhaps Lat. corvus a craw. 

VY. As anoun sry, plur. pany a species of 
willow, whose leaves are green on one side, 
and whitish on the other, so of a mizt colour. 
Nat xxii, 40, Job xl. 17 or 22. Isa. xliv. 4, 

VI. As a noun s4y, properly, the woof in 
weaying, i. 6. the threads which the weaver 
shoots across, and so intermizxes with the snw 
or warp (i. e. the threads which are set length- 
wise in the loom, and are alternately raised 
and depressed) by means of his shuttle. Lev. 
xill. 48, & al. freq. 

VII. As a noun fem. prasy a wilderness, a de- 
sert, uncultivated country, affording a horrid 
mixture of rugged rocks, dangerous precipices, 
and impassable valleys.* See Isa. xxxiii. 9. 
xxxy. 1, 6. li. 8. Jer. ii. 6. xvii. 6. When 
king Zedekiah fled after the taking of Jerusa- 
lem, he went by the way ΓΤ ἢ of the desert, 
towards the plains of Jericho, 2 K. xxv. 4 
Jer. xxxix. 4,5. This desert is described by 
Maundrell, Journey, March 29, as “a most 
miserable, dry, barren place, consisting of high 
rocky mountains, so torn and disordered, as if 
the earth had here suffered some great convul- 
sion, by which its very bowels had been turned 
outward.” 

VIII. In Kal, to mix, engage with another, in 
trade. occ. Ezek. xxvii. 9. As a participial 
noun mas. plur. in reg. say merchants who 
mix or are engaged with each other in the in- 
tercourses of trade. occ. Ezek. xxvii. 27. As 
ἃ ΠΟΙ Δ a place for such intercourse, a 
market, or market-place. Ezek. xxvii. 9, 13, 
17,19. Also, merchandise. Ezek. xxvii. 27, 
33, 34. 

1X. In Kal, transitively, to mix, join, be joined 
or interwoven with another in contracts, to be 
surety, bondsman, or engaged for him. Gen. 
xliii..9. xliv. 32. Ps. exix. 122. So with 5 
following, Prov. vi. 1. Also, transitively, to 
pledge, engage, or mortgage, lands or houses, 
q. d. to mix them with oneself in a contract. 
Neh. vy. 3. _ Comp. Prov. xvii. 18. Jer. xxx. 
21. In Hith. to engage oneself, enter into con- 
tract with another, to give security to him. 2 
K, xviii. 23. Isa. xxxvi. 8. As anoun a4y a 
pledge or surety. Job xvii. 3, Appoint now my 
pledge or surety with thee, namely, that I will 
stand trial with thee, or thou with me. See 

_Seott. Comp. Proy. xxii. 26. Fem. aa5y 





* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. iv. p. 352. 
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sponsion, security. Proy. xvii. 18. Asa N. ay 
a pledge, security. occ. Gen. xxxviii. 17, 18, 
20; in all which passages the L.X X render it 
by the Greek derivative Αρῥαβων, which see in 
Greek and English Lexicon. Asa noun fem. 
plur. ΤΊΣΙ pledges. So ΤᾺ syn ‘2 persons 
given in pledge, hostages. occ. 2 K. xiy. 14. 2 
Chron. xxv. 24. ve 

X. Followed by 5y with, to mix with in love, 
payvuvas εν φιλοτήτι, as the Greek poets speak. 
Ezek. xvi. 37. So LXX ἐπεμίγης and Vulg. 
commista est. 

XI. From the ready commizxion of agreeing or 
homogeneous substances or principles, it denotes 
in Kal, to suit, be agreeable, to mix readily with, 
as it were. In this sense it is used absolute- 
ly. Ps. civ. 34, My meditation Ὁ concerning 
him Δ)» shall be agreeable (¢o me) shall not be 
rejected, but readily mix with my mind, and 
mingle with every thought. Prov: iii. 24, And 
thou shalt lie down, and thy sleep ὑπ Ὁ shall be 
sweet, shall readily lay hold on, and as it were 
mix with the powers of thy mind and body. 
Comp. Jer. xxxi. 26. Cant. ii. 14. Mal. iii. 4. 

With 5 following, to be agreeable to. See Prov. 
xiii. 19. xx. 17. Jer. vi. 20. Hos. ix. 4. 

NY 

The radical idea of this word seems to be the 
same as that of the Greek oo:yw—ouei, derived 
from it, to stretch, stretch out, extend; and 
when applied to the mind, to desire eagerly, to 
long after. 

I. 70 stretch out; extend. It occurs not as a 
verb in this sense, but asa participial N. fem. 
in reg. navy and nay an extent of ground, a 
bed or plot wherein spices or vines grow. occ. 
Cant v. 13. vi. 2. Ezek. xvii. 7, 10. So 
Aquila and Symmachus gee, and Vulg. 
are, and areole. 

11. 70 desire eagerly, long after. occ. Ps. xlii. 
2, twice (where the LX X εἐσίσοθει, and Vulg. 
desiderat) Joel i. 20. (where the ‘i'arg. ΝΞΟ 
expect, wait, LXX αἀνεβλεψαν, and Vulg. 
suspexerunt looked up.) It it obvious to re- 
mark, how the idea of reaching after, or ex- 
tending oneself towards, is preserved in both 
the last cited texts. ‘ 

Hence Gr. ogyaw to desire eagerly, to lust after. 


WY 

Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but as a noun 
‘tray, Chald. plur. emphat. x“thy, the wild ass, 
so called by an onomatopeeia, from his harsh, 
disagreeable braying, expressed in Latin by 
ruditus, a word likewise formed from the 
sound. See Bochart, vol. ii. 869. occ. Job 
xxxix. 5. Dan. v. 21. Comp. under xhp IT. 


mW 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, ὑτ. 

In general, to bare, make bare, uncover, strip, 
make naked, or empty. 

I. In Kal, to bare, uncover, strip. occ. Isa. 11]. 
17. xxii. 6. Zeph. ii. 14. Also, to be bare, 
uncovered, stripped. occ. Isa. xxxii. 11. As a 
participial noun fem. py naked. occ. Ezek. 
xvi. 7, 22, 39. xxiii. 29. Mic. i. 11. Hab. iii. 
9. In Hith. to uncover oneself, be uncovered. 
oce. Lam. iv. 21. Comp. Hab. ii. 15, 16. 





As anoun my in reg. ΠΥ" nakedness, of 


ΓΤ 


human persons, Exod. xxviii. 42. Lev. xviii. 
6, 7, & al. freq—of a country, Gen. xlii. 9, 
12. sat ΠΥ» nakedness of a thing means any 
thing unseemly or indecent. occ. Deut. xxiii. 
14. xxiv. 1. ‘In the former text the LXX 
render it by ἀσχημοσύνη reuyparos unseemliness 
of a thing ; the latter by arynuov xeayua an 
unseemly or indecent thing ; but here it seems 
rather to denote, or at least include some per- 
sonal infirmity, which was not discovered till 
after marriage, but such as a truly good man 
might bear with. And therefore our Lord, 
Mat. xix. 8, alluding to this text in Deut. 
says that Moses permitted them to put away 
their wives, because of the hardness of their 
hearts, i. e. lest from a want of charity they 
should ill-treat such disagreeable wives. See 
Dr Doddridge’s note on Mat. xix. 3. Asa 
noun syr nakedness. oce. Nah, iii. 5; where 
see Bp Lowth’s note on Isa.4ii. 17. So asa 
noun mas. plur. in reg. “7pm. occ. Hab. ii. 

15. For 1 K. vii. 36, see under yy XI. 

II. To empty, pour out or forth. It is applied 
both to the vessel, whence any thing, whether 
liquid or solid, is emptied or poured, occ. Gen. 
xxiv. 20. 2 Chron. xxiv. 11 ; and to what is 
emptied or poured out, as the vital blood. oce. 
Ps. exli. 8. Isa. lili, 12. Spoken of the 
Holy Spirit, oce. Isa. xxxii. 15, 

III. To empty or pour out, as a tree its sap in 
leaves, shoots, &c. or as the earth its vegeta- 
ble moisture for the supply of plants. It oc- 
curs not as a verb in Kal in this sense, but in 
Hith. of a tree, to pour out, diffuse itself ; so 
Montanus excellently, diffundentem se. occ. 
Ps, xxxvii. 35. Asanoun fem. plur. ny 
flourishing plants. To this purpose the LX X 
ro axi τὸ χλωρὸν, and Avenarius diffusiones 
herbarum virentium, herbz virentes, diffusions 
of green herbs, green herbs. oce. Isa. xix. 7. 
Asa noun p yn a meadow, meadow-ground. 
oce. Jud. xx. 33. 

As a noun 4y* α wood, or rather a marsh, i. 6. 
a moist marshy piece of ground, where trees 
and plants flourish, and such as lions, Jer. v. 
6. (comp. under 7x3 I.) and wild boars de- 
light in. See 2 Sam. xviii. 6, 8, Ps. Ixxx. 
14, and Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 
215, ἄς. To which I add, that in the Pre- 
nestine Table, published by Dr Shaw, Tra- 
vels, p. 425, we meet with xopororapous 
river-hogs on the reedy and marshy banks of 
the Nile. So Niebuhr, Voyage, tom. ii. p. 
201, 202, observes, ““ The bank of the Eu- 
phrates is extremely Jow in the country called 
Um el chanzer, where one finds an extraordi- 
nary quantity of bulrushes, and in the same 
place a great number of wild boars.” And 
long ago Ovid has assigned a marsh for the 
haunt of his Calydonian boar, Metam. lib. 
viii. lin. 335, ἄς. On 1 Sam. xxiii. 15—18, 
see Harmer’s Observations, vol. iii. p. 63, &c. 
IV. Asa noun 4p‘, fem. nory* a honey-comb, 
emptying or pouring out honey. occ. Cant. v. 
1. 1 Sam. xiv. 27; where LXX κηρίον σου 
μελισος, and Vulg. favum mellis, a honey- 
comb. 

V. Asa noun Sy, and sometimes in reg. 1y, 
plur. ΤΥ), ΤΥ". and my, the skin of man or 
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animals, probably so called from its continual- 
ly pouring out the perspirable matter through 
its many excretory pores. freq. occ. In Gen. 

iii. 21, the coats of skin, which God made for 
Adam and his wife, were, no doubt, of those 
animals which had been by divine appointment 
slain in sacrifice, as types of the sufferings and 
death of the promised seed; and so God’s 
clothing them in these represented and as- 
sured to them that garment of salvation and 
those robes of righteousness with which they 
should be invested in consequence of the sa- 
erifice of the Lamb of God, and farther con- 

firmed to them that joyful hope, that though 
they must endure labour and sorrow, till they 

returned unto the dusi, yet that this corruptible 

should (one day) put on, ἐνδυσασθαι, incorrup- 

tion, this mortal should put on wdvracbas, im- 

mortality. Comp. Isa. lxi. 10. Gal. iii, 27. 

Rom. xiii. 13, 14. 1 Cor. xv. %3. Rey. vii. 

9, 13, 14, &c. xix. 8. And to instruct be- 

lievers to whom they were to apply for these 

glorious privileges, even to Him who was both 
Priest and Sacrifice, it was ordained in the 
law, Lev. vii. 8, that the offering priest should 
have the skin of the burnt-offering for himself. 

And of this, doubtless, patriarchal rite, we 

find evident traces among the heathen. Thus 

in Virgil, Aun. viii. lin. 282, we find the 

priests of Hercules pellibus in morem cincti— 

clad in skins after their custom. And in 

Lucian De Dea Syr. tom. ii. p. 913, edit. 

Bened. we meet with a remarkable rite of the 

offerer himself squatting on his knees upon the 

skin of the sacrificed sheep, and Lares ὁ the 
head and feet of the victim upon his own head. 
To ὃς vaxos amas Semsvos, ἐπι rovro es γόνυ ἕξε- 
σαι" modus De καὶ κεφαλήν ems τὴν ἑαυτου κεφαλήν 
ανωλαμβανει. 

Job ii. 4, Say τὺϑ yy skin after skin, and all 
that a man hath will he give ww»3 ty. for his 
vital frame or life. ver. 5, But put forth thy 
hand now, and touch his bone and his flesh. 
The former expression evidently alludes to 
the well-known fact of the renovation of the 
skin on any part of the body that has been 
excoriated, and is plainly proverbial, importing 
that a man may bear to part with all that he 
has, and even to have his skin, as it were, 
stripped off, again and again, provided only 
that his life be safe. ΑἹ] other losses and ca- 
lamities may be well borne as external and 
superficial, and not coming home to the man’s 
self. 

vie To pour forth, empty out, make bare. 
Spoken of demolishing buildings. occ. Psal. 
exxxvii, 7, 73 TW Ty Wty My pour forth, 
pour forth, or make bare, make bare, in her 
(Jerusalem) even to the foundation. LXX 
ἐκκενοῦτε, exxevovre, and Vulg. exinanite, exi- 
nanite, empty out, empty out. 

VII. Asanoun fem. myn in reg. ΤΠ Ὁ ἃ 
cave, a place hollowed or emptied out. Gen. 
xix. 30. xxiii. 9. Jud. vi. 2. 

“sy I. Zo strip or deprive entirely, to make 
quite bare. It occurs not as a verb in this 
sense, but as a noun sy stripped bare, desti- 
tute. In Gen. xv. 2, it refers to being with- 
out children, but is by no means confined to 
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this sense; for in Jer. xxii. 30, it is applied 
to Coniah, called also Jeconiah and Jehoiachin 
whose seed is mentioned in the same verse, 
and who, we are certain from 1 Chron. iii. 17, 
18, had at least seven sons, supposing Dx in 
ver. 17, to be only a kind of surname given to 
Jeconiah, q. ἃ. the captive. In Jer. the LX X 
and Theodotion explain “ny by εκκηρυκτον 
renounced, rejected. sy occurs also Lev. xx. 
20, 21. 

Il. To empty out, as the foundation of a build- 
ing. It occurs, with Ἴ substituted for the se- 
cond ἡ, Hab. iii. 13, τὴν thou didst empty 
out the foundation to the neck, q. d. neck-high. 
Comp. Isa. viii. 8, and Ps. exxxvii. 7, under 
my VI. 

syiy I. In Kal and Hith. to be entirely poured 
forth, to be laid in ruins or rubbish, as a wall. 
oce. Jer. li. 58; where the LX X κατασκασ- 
rousvoy κατασκαφησεται Shall be entirely digged 
down; so Vulg. suffosione suffodietur. Comp. 
my VI. and shy II. 

11. As a participial noun 4y ny entirely stript 
or destitute. oce. Ps. cii. 18. 

111. As a noun spy and ΡΥ “ a blasted tree 
quite naked ox stripped of its rane. ” 'Taylor’s 
Concordance from Hiller, Hierophyt. pars i. 
p- 86. oce. Jer. xvii. 6. xlviii. 6. In the for- 
mer passage the L. XX render it by ayguoevgixn 
wild tamarisk, and the Vulg. in both by myri- 
ca tamarisk. If it be the name of any particu- 
lar plant, the tamarisk seems as likely as any, 
for ‘these trees,” as Mr Miller has observed 
in his Gardener’s Dictionary, ‘ have not much 
beauty to recommend them, for their branches 

_ are produced in so straggling a manner, as not, 
by any art, to be trained up regularly, and 
their leaves are commonly thin upon their 
branches, and fall away in winter, so that 
there is nothing to recommend them but their 

_oddness.” In Jer. xvii. 6, Symmachus ren- 
ders it by ξυλον axagarav an unfruitful tree. 

Ty 

1. 70 set in order or array, to order, dispose. 
See inter al. Gen. xiv. 8. xxii. 9. Exod. xxvii- 
21. Num. xxiii. 4. Job xxxii. 14. Ps. xxiii. 5. 
As a noun Joy a setting in order, disposition. 
Exod. xl. 4, 23. It seems to denote dispos?- 
tion, temper, or turn of mind. Ps. lv. 14. So 
Symmachus explains s>"y> according to my 
disposition, by éuoorgoros μοι, LX X by «σοψυ- 
x, and Vulg. by unanimis. o193 ὙΦ α suit 
of clothes, array. Jud. xvii. 10. As a noun 
em. ;TD1yn an ordering, order, row. Exod. 
xxxix. 37. Ley. xxiv. 6, 7. Also, an army in 
batile array. 1 Sam. xvii. 21—23. AsaN. 
mas. plur. in reg. "5 5 dispositions, arrange- 
ments. occ. Prov. xvi. 1, The arrangements, 
or schemes of the heart (are) man’s, but the an- 
swer of the tongue (is) from Jehovah. Comp. 
ver. 9. ch. xix. 21. Jer. x. 23. 

Hence Lat. grez, a flock. 

11. 700 set one thing with or against another, 
to compare, value. See Ps. xl. 6. Isa. xl. 18. 
(Comp. sense III.) In Niph. to be set against 
a oe sense, to be compared with. Job xxviii. 

3 , . 

111. In Hiph. to make anorderhjor proportionable 

| estimation, to rate at a certain price, to estimate, 
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value. Lev. xxvii. 8, 12. As a noun Joy an 
- shee oe valuation. Ley. xxvii. 3, 4, & al. 
req. 

IV. In Hiph. to taz, assess, charge with a cer- 
tain proportionable tax. 2 K. xxili. 35. As a 
noun Ὑ an assessment, tax. 2 Ki. xxiii. 35. 

>5y with the last radical doubled, as a noun, 
an estimate, estimation. So LXX ein, and 
συντίμησις, and Vulg. ewstimatio. Lev. xxvii. 
2, 8, &e. 

Der. Work, wrought, wright. Qu? Lat. rectus, 
whence rectitude, rectify, and Eng. right, right- 
eous, &e. Also, perhaps, Lat. arca a chest, 
whence Eng. ark. Gr. ceyavev, whence Eng. 
organ, &c. Also, by transposition, Eng. rank, 
range, whence arrange, &c. 

W 

To be superfluous, exuberant, needless or useless 
in quantity. It occurs not as a verb simply in 
this sense, but 

I. Asanoun sy superfluous, exuberant. occ. 
Exod. vi. 12, 30, oxnaw Soy superfluous, 
exuberant, in lips, having the lips too large or 
thick. 

II. As a noun sy having the superfluous fore- 
shin uncircumcised. Gen. xvii. 14. Exod, xii. 
48, & al. freq. As anoun fem. 4p the su- 
perfluous foreskin or prepuce. Gen. xvii. 11. 
xxxiv. 14. Hence 

As a verb in Kal; to take off and cast away, as 
uncircumcised or unclean. occ. Lev. xix. 23, 
sAd iy ond ays then ye shall cast away its cir- 
cumcision, its fruit, three years (every tree) 
shall be o*S4y uncircumcised unto you. So the 
Vulg. auferetis preepi “a eorum. 

In Niph. or Hiph. to snow his foreskin, appear 
uncircumcised, i. e. vile and abominable. occ. 
Hab. ii. 16. The two last cited are the only 
-passages wherein S»y is used as a verb. 

From the spiritual design of circumcision, the 
word is transferred to the heart and ear, to 
denote those evil lusts and affections which are 
impediments or hinderances to men’s receiving, 
believing, and obeying the will of God. See 
Lev. xxvi. 41. Deut. x. 16. Jer. vi. 10. ix. 
26. Acts vii: 51. Ezek. xliv. 7, 9. Comp. 
Rom. ii. 29. Col. ii, 11. Jam. i. 21; in 
which last text the περίσσειαν καπκιίῶς Superfluity 
of naughtiness, seems to allude to the proper 
import of the noun > >>y. 

Hence Latin garrulus, and English garrulous, 
garrulity. . 

DY 
To be naked. It occurs not as a 
this sense, but 

I. As nouns oy, ay, and diy naked, unco- 
vered. Gen. ii. 25. iii. 7. 1 Sam. xix. 24. Job 
xxvi. 6. Also, oxy nakedness. Deut. xxviii. 
48. 

Diy sometimes means no more than stripped of 
one’s usual dress, armour, or the like. See 1 
Sam. xix 24, Isa. xx. 2. Mic. i. 8. Amos 
ii. 16; where Targum jt x>7 xdriny naked, 
without armour, ill-clad. Job xxii. 6.* 

Hence Greek senuos desolate, desert, whence 


verb simply in 





* See Dr Chandler’s Life ef King David, vol. i. p. 98, 
&e. and Vitringa on Isa. xx. 2, and Greek and Aine. 


Lexic. in Topves 
Τὰ 1 


Dy 
Eng. eremite, and by corruption hermit. Old 
Eng. * earm poor, and yrmth poverty. Latin 


vermis, Eng. vermin, worm. 

11. Asa noun fem. Amy plur. mimy and 
ony α heap of naked corn, i. 6. stripped of the 
husks and straw ; for the easterns do not put 
up their corn in stacks, as we do, but thrash 
it out in the field, and then lay the bare grain 
in heaps in their repositories. See under wt 
1. wt 1. san ΠῚ. Ruth iii. 7. 2 Chron. 
xxxi. 6—9. Hag. ii. 16. Jer. 1. 26, as heaps, 
i. 6. of bare corn after it has been thrashed. A 
most striking image to an eastern reader! So 
in Neh. iii. 34, or iv. 2, ΠΥ Ἵν is applied to 
dust or rubbish ; but in this passage Sanballat 
is the speaker, who being a Horonite or Moa- 
bite, may be supposed to use the word in a 
dialectical sense. On Neh. xiii. 15, see Har- 
mer’s Observations, vol. iv. p. 118. 

It is once used as a verb in Niph. to be heaped 
up. Exod. xv. 8. So Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion scwgeuvén, and Vulg. congrega- 
te ao were gathered together. Comp. under 
Ἵ2 “A. 

Ill. As aN. prosy, plur. os, the plane-tree, 
so called from the bark naturally peeling off; 
and leaving the trunk naked, which I have 
had frequent opportunities of observing. 
oce. Gen. xxx. 37. Ezek. xxxi. 8; in the 
former of which passages the LX X render it 
by πλάτανος, and the Vulg. in both by plata- 
nus, the plane-iree. Both the Greek and 
Latin names are evidently derived from σ’λα- 
cu; broad, on account of its broad-spreadiny 
branches, for which the plane-tree is farther 
remarkable. So we find the Grecian army in 
Homer, 1]. ii. lin. 307, sacrificing καλῃ ὑπο 
rraravuerw under a beautiful plane-tree. Vir- 
gil, Georg. iv. lin. 146, mentions 

—wministrantem platanum potantibus umbras. 
The plane-tree yielding the convivial shade. 
And Petronius Arbiter in Satyr. 


Nobilis estivas platanus diffuderat umbras. 
The noble plane had spread its summer shade. 


And how fond the Romans were of this tree 
for the agreeable shade it affords, the learned 
reader may see in Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xii. 
cap. 1, where he will also meet with a de- 
scription of some very wide spreading-planes. 
Comp. also Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary in 
Platanus, and Gentleman’s Magaz. for March 
1787, p. 202. 

IV. Since persons who want to exert an ex- 
traordinary degree of bodily activity, sometimes 
strip themselves naked, or throw off the great- 
est part of their garments. See Amos ii. 16. 
Mark xiv. 52. John xxi. 7; hence o4y applied 
to the mind, denotes quickness, readiness of 
mind or understanding, and that both in a good 
and bad sense. As a noun Ὁ) wise, prudent, 
ready-witted, qui animo est yupveZousyw, or as 
St Paul speaks, Heb. v. 14, ca αἰσθησηρια 
ΓΕΓΎΜΝΑΣΜΕΝΑ εἐχων. It is opposed to 5x 

foolish, Prov. xii. 16.—to 505 stupid, ver. 
23.—to pnp simple, silly, Prov. xxii. 3.—to 





* See Junius, Etymol. Anglican. 
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yy 


o’Nnd rash, precipitate. Prov. xxvii. 12... As 
a noun fem. py wisdom, prudence, Prov. i. 
4. viii. 5, 12. Asa verb in Niph. sense, fo be 
or become wise, TYMNAZEX@AI σον vouy, Prov. 
xv. 5. xix. 25. In a bad sense, ory quick- 
witted, cunning, subtle, sharp. Job vy. 12. xv. 
5. Comp. Gen. iii. 1. As a noun pry, and 
fem. my subtilty, cunning. Exod. xxi. 14. 
Josh. ix. 4. Job ν. 13. In Kal, to act cunning- 
ly or subtilely. 1 Sam. xxiii. 22. In Hiph. to 
make cunning or subtle. occ. Ps. Ixxxili. 4. 
sD anys they have taken crafty or subtle 
counsel. 

DY 

To knead. It occurs not as a verb in Heb. 
but seems nearly related to poy to agitate. As 
a noun fem. plur. in reg. ΠῚ and. sno»y 
masses of kneaded dough or paste. occ. Num. 
xv. 20, 21. Neh. x. 37. Ezek. xliv. 30. - 

yw 

I. To distil, fall down in drops. occ. Deut. xxxii. 
2. xxxiii, 28. | 

II. As anoun mas. plur. in reg. ss y defluxions, 
as of the light flowing down from the sun to 
the earth, not in atoms as they leave his body, 
but, as it were, in drops, which are continual- 
ly increasing in size as they recede from him. * 
oce. Isa. vy. 30, And the light is darkened or 
starkened »p“yy2 in its defiuxions ; so Mon- 
tanus, et lux obtenebrata est in defluxionibus 
suis; or since the suffix [τ is fem. in flowing 
down upon it, i. e. the earth. 

III. Transitively, to cause to fall down by beat- 
ing to pieces, to batter down, diruere. oce. Hos. 
x. 2. 

IV. Asa N. my the neck, properly the hinder 
part, cervix, so called perhaps from the indent- 
ed form of the vertebre hanging, as it were, 
from each other, like a succession of. drops, 
freq. oce. Soin Greek the neck is denomi- 
nated “ cguxnaros from σρώχυς rough, com- 
pounded perhaps with ἧλος a nail, on account 
of the roughness of its seven vertebral bones, 
whose projections somewhat resemble the 
heads of nails.”+ freq. oce. 

To give the neck of enemies may signify to give 
the victory and superiority over them, to put 
their lives in our power, as Ps. xviii. 41, lite- 
rally, (As to) my enemies thou hast given me 
the neck (of them namely). Exod. xxiii. 27, 
And I have given all your enemies to thee (by) 
the neck. Comp. Gen. xlix. 8, Josh. x.24. Or 
rather the phrase may mean no more than, as 
our translators render it, to make them turn 
their back, as ἘΠῚ 12N', plainly signifies, they 
turned their own back, 2 Chron. xxix. 6. So 
ἘΠ Joi, and poy nip, Josh. vii. 8, 12. Jer. 
ii. 27. 

say wp stiff in neck, stiff-necked, is an expres- 
sion often occurring in Scripture (as Exod. 
xxxii. 9. xxxili. 3, Deut. ix. 6. x. 16, & al. 
freq. comp. Isa. xlviii. 4.) for stubbornness, or 
refractoriness, and is taken from unbroken or 


. unruly beeves, who will not submit their necks 


to the yoke. Comp. Jer. xxvii. 8. Hos. iv. 16. 
Hence, - 





* See Lucretius, lib. ii. lin., 149---155. 
+ See Greek and English Lexicon in Teen ngs. . 
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V. Asa ΓΤ. in Kal, to break the neck, or rather 
to cut off the neck, to decollate, q. d. to neck. 
oce. Exod. xiii. 13. xxxiv. 20. Deut. xxi. 4, 
6. Isa. Ixvi. 3. 

γὴν 

1. To agitate, shake violently, Job xiii. 25. (so 
Schultens violenter agitabis) Isa. ii. 19, 21. 
As a N. fem. my yn violent agitation. Isa. 
x. 33. 

Hence Greek agzccw to strike, beat, or dash 
against. Lat. urgeo, and Eng. to urge. French 
orage a storm. 

II. Ina transitive sense, to terrify, to shake or 
agitate others with fear. Isa.#xlvii. 12. comp. 
Ps. x. 18. also, to dread, be terrified at. Job 
xxxi. 34, ox 7 I have done so and so, as in 
the preceding verses, ‘> then (comp. ch. viii. 
6. xxxvii. 20.) prix let me fear or be terri- 
fied at the great assembly, of the Arab clan 
namely, to punish me. See Scott’snote. In 

a Niph. sense, to be agitated with fear, terrified. 
Deut. i. 29. Jos. i. 9, & 4]. In Hiph. the 
same. occ. Isa. viii. 12. Also, transitively, 
to fear, revere. oce. Isa. xxix. 23. As a parti- 
cipial N. or participle Niph. y ys to be feared, 
or revered, awful, formidandus. oce. Ps. Ixxxix. 
8. <As a participial N. pyiy terror, terrible 
place, ovr priya in the terrible place or 
gullies of the torrents. Job xxx. 6. Comp. Job 
xxiv. 8. As Ns. py terrible, formidable. Job 
vi. 23. Psal. xxxvii. 35. liv. 5, & al. freq. 
yyy dread, the object of dread or awe, occ. 
Isa. viii. 13. 

Hence Aga:, and with Ὁ prefixed, Mars, and 
Mavors, the Greek and Latin names of the 
god of war. 

pw 

This word in Chaldee signifies to flee, in 
Arabic, to gnaw, as, for instance, a bone. It 
occurs but in two passages of the Bible, name- 
ly, Job xxx. 3, 17. In the former text the 
sense of gnawing seems evidently preferable ; 
in want, and hard, severe, hunger mx osprynt 
gnawing the desert. So Vulg. rodebant in 
solitudine, they gnawed in the desert. In the 
latter passage spiy seems to denote gnawing, 
corroding pains. ““ The ancients,’’ says Mr 
Michaelis, Recueil de Questions, p. 74, “some- 
times speak of the violent pains that attend 
the progress of the [ Elephantiasis, Job’s] dis- 


temper.”. See Schultens and Scott on the 
above passages. 
wy 


Occurs not as a V. in Heb. and the ideal 
meaning is uncertain, but as a N. why, plur. 
in reg. nw iy, is rendered a couch, bed, bed- 
stead; but as Mr Harmer has remarked in 
Observations, vol. ii. p. 65, &c. it seems more 
agreeably to the oriental customs, to denote 
the furniture of an oriental pom or divan, that 
is a carpet or mattress, of which latter I sup- 
pose the eastern beds consisted anciently, as 
ome do in our times. (Comp. under ΤῸ XIV. 

5 Be 

wy is.plainly applied to the bedding or bed-fur- 
niture. Job vii. 13. Ps. vi. 7. ΧΙ]. 4, exxxii. 3. 
Proy. vii. 16, way smta ovat with tapes- 
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try or carpets I have spread my bed, i. e. the 


wy 


mattress ; and this text I think cleatly shows 
what why precisely signifies. So Deut. iii. 11. 
the mattress of Og was a mattress of iron, 1. 6. 
«ς full of small pieces of iron, like a coat of 
mail, which may surely impress the mind with 
as strong an idea of the martial roughness of 
that gigantic prince, as having a bedstead made 
of iron, instead of wood, of ivory, or of sil- 
ver.” So in the following passages wy re- 
lates to the mattresses spread on their divans 
or sofas. Amos ili. 12, As the shepherd taketh 
out of the mouth of the lion two legs or the piece 
of an ear ; so shall the children of Israel be taken 
out or delivered, or NXDI Wows ΝΒ Τ 
way pwns who dwell or sit in Samaria in the 
corner of the divan (the place of honour ; see 
under ua XIV. 2.) and (who sit) in Damas- 
cus on a mattress, i. e. who are now in high 
honour in their own, or indulging 'in foreign 
luxuries in other countries. Damascus* was a 
most delightful place ; and as Amos delivered 

- this prophecy in the days of Jeroboam the son 
of Joash king of Israel, (see ch. i. 1.) who 
recovered Damascus for Israel, (see 2 K. xiv. 
28.) it is probable that many of the richer Is- 
raelites might choose to dwell there. 

Amos vi. 4, Lying ww min dy upon divans of 
ivory, i. 6. adorned with ivory, (comp. under 
ὑοῦ V. 2.) and stretching themselves out Ὧν 
onwy on their mattresses. 

Cant. i. 16, 12w5y our mattress (i. 6. what 
served for a mattress) is green ; the royal bride 
being then encamped near some fountain or 
rill of water, as usual in the East, where ver- 
dure is exquisitely pleasing. But see more in 
Harmer’s excellent Outlines of a Commenta- 
ry on Solomon’s Song, p. 226, &e. 

The above cited are all the passages of the 
Bible where wy occurs ; and, on the whole, 
I think it evident that its proper signification 
is amat or mattress ; and I suspect the radical 
idea of the word to be inweave, interweave, or 
the like, as the Chaldaizing Jews apply the 
cognate verb phy (“ commiscuit, implicavit, 
implexit.” Castell), and the Arabic why sig- 
nifies to construct a trellis or lattice-work, “tale 
(i. 6. pergulare) opus struxit vinee aut putei 
ergo.” Castell. 


wy 

To consume, destroy. It occurs not however as 
a VY. in the simple form, but comp. below 
wwy, and hence 

I. Asa N. wy a moth, Job iv. 19; or more 
strictly a@ moth-worm, (for the moth itself is 
called pp, which is joined with wy, Isa. li. 8.) 
as it proceeds from the egg before it is chang- 
ed into the chrysalis, aurelia or nymph,+ so 
called from its corroding and destroying the 
texture of cloth, &c, Isa. 1. 9. li. 8. Job xiii. 
28. xxvii. 18, He buildeth wy> as the moth- 
worm his house, “which, by eating into the 
garment wherein it makes its habitation, de- 
stroys its own dwelling.” Scott’s note. ““ The 
young moth (i. e. the moth-worm,) upon leay- 





* See Maundrell’s Journey, April 27, and Complete 
System of Geography, vol. ii. (ἢ 107. 

+ See Nature Displayed, vol. i. p. 18,19, &c, English 
edit. 12mo. 


awy . 


ing the egg, which a papilio has lodged upon 
a piece of stuff, or askin well dressed, and 
commodious for her purpose, immediately 
finds a habitation and food in the nap of the 
stuff or hair of the skin. It gnaws and lives 
upon the nap, and likewise buds with it its 
apartment—accommodated both with a fore- 
door and a back one. The whole is well 
fastened to the ground of the stuff, with seve- 
ral cords and a little glue. The moth (worm) 
sometimes thrusts her head out of one opening, 
and sometimes out of the other, and perpe- 
tually devours and demolishes all about her ;— 
and when she has eleared the place about her, 

. she draws out all the stakes of this tent, after 
which she carries it to some little distance, 
and then fixes it with her slender cords in a 
new situation. In this manner she continues 
to live at our expense till she is satiated with 
her food, at which period she is first trans- 
formed into a nymph, and then changes into 

"a papilio (or moth).” Nature Displayed, vol. 
i. p. 35, 36, English edit. 12mo. 

From wy a moth, Bate, in Crit. Heb. and note 
on Gen. xxv. 25, inhis New and Literal Trans- 
lation, &e. derives the name wy Esau, q. ἃ. 
moth-like, being like a hairy-moth, an emblem 
of the weakness and transitoriness of the natu- 
ralman. See Job iv. 19. xxvii. 18. 

II. Asa N. wy the blight, i. e. the blighting, 
blasting, corrosive air. occ. Job ix. 9. wry the 
same. oce. Job xxxviii. 32, And canst thou lead 
along or direct 72 Sy wy “ the blighting, 
wasting, corroding air with its sons, i. 6. with 
the numberless insects which a blighting air 
brings with it?” Bate’s Crit. Heb. which see. 

wwy to be consumed, consume, or waste away, as 
the eye in grief. occ. Psal. vi. 8. xxxi. 10.— 
as the bones. occ. Psal. xxxi. 11. 

From this root perhaps the Gaulish idol Hesus 
had his name. * The mythologists say he 
answered to the Roman Mars, the god of 
war; but probably the appellation anciently 
imported the blasting, destructive power of the 
heavens. However, in after-times they used 
to sacrifice to him the captives taken in war ; 
whence Lucan, lib. i. lin. 445, calls him, 


— Horrensque feris altaribus Hesus! 
Hesus with cruel altars, horrid god! 


awy 

Occurs not as a V. and the ideal meaning is 
uncertain, but asa N. awy, plur. miawy, an 
herb, herbage, as contradistinguished from a 
tree. Gen. 1. 11, 12, 30, & al. freq. 

ΤΩ , 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

This is a very general word, like do and make 
in English. The following are its principal 
applications. 

I. to make, out of pre-existent matter, to form, 
“ashion. Gen. i. 7. vi. 15, 16. Ps. exix. 73. 
Job x. 9. Observe that in Gen. vi. 7, the 
Samaritan Pentateuch and thirty of Dr Ken- 
nicott’s codices have o‘n‘wy; and that in 
Exod. xxv. 31, for mwy‘n of the common 
printed editions, the Samaritan Pentateuch, 





_ * See Vossius De Orig. et Prog. Idol. lib. 11, cap. 33. 
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and very many of the Doctor’s codices, read 
awyn without the». As a N. fem. τὰ 
work, form, fashion. Gen. xl. 17. Exod. xxiv. 
10. Num. viii. 4. 1 K. vii. 8, 17, & al 

Il. Todo, perform, act. Gen. iii. 13, 14. vii. 5. 
Josh. xxil. 26. Ezek. xvii. 17, & al. freq. 
comp. 1 K. xx. 40. On Gen. ii. 3, see under 
naw. Absolutely, to work, act. Exod. y. 9. 
Ruth ii. 19. Prov. xxi. 25. And in this sense 
of doing, acting, working, or the like, I appre- 
hend we may understand this verb in that 
controverted text, Gen. xie 4, And they said, 
Come, let us build us acity and a tower with its 
top (high) in the heavens, ow 125 mwyn and let 
us do, act, provide for ourselves there, lest we 
be, or that we be not, scattered over the face of 
the whole earth Bochart, vol. i. 48, explains 
the Heb. words, as: in our translation, “ we 
will make us a name, which,” says he, “ plainly 
signifies that they erected their prodigious 
fabric, that they might gain an immortal name 
with posterity.” And to confirm this inter- 
pretation are cited 2 Sam. viii. 13. Isa. Ixiii. 
12, 14. Jer. xxxii. 20. Dan. ix. 15. And it 
is granted that in these passages ow ΠΣ 
means to make or gain aname. But still, how 
could the builders of Babel’s gaining an im- 
mortal name with posterity, hinder their imme- 
diate dispersion, as the text in Genesis on this 
interpretation expresses ?. The Chaldee Tar- 
gums of Jonathan Ben Uziel, and of Jerusa- 
lem, and a Samaritan Targum produced by 
Kircher (Obelisc. Pamphil. lib. 11. cap. 10.) 
explain ow in that passage by an image or idol ; 
but there is no other instance in Scripture of 
ow having this meaning. Equally destitute 
of proof from Scripture is the sense of onua, 
onusiov a signal or landmark, which some learn- 
ed men have here given to ow. I recur 
therefore to the interpretation first proposed, 
and in confirmation of it observe, that ow is 
plainly used as a particle of place in no less 
than four other passages of this story, namely, 
at ver. 2,7, 8, and 9. See this explanation 
farther illustrated and defended in Dr Gregory 
Sharp’s Origin of Languages, p. 29, &c. It 
should, howeyer, be added, that the learned 
Vitringa, Observat. Sacr. lib. i. cap. 1. § 6, 
note,+ defends Bochart’s interpretation by 
remarking that those words, lest we be scattered 
abroad upon the face of the whole earth, belong 
principally to the former part of the preceding 
sentence, not to the latter. ‘Read therefore 
the text thus, and all will be clear: Come, let 
us build for us a city, and a lofty tower (and let 
us make us a name), lest we be scattered, &c. 

Asa N. »wyn an action, deed, fact, Gen. xliv. 
15. Exod. xviii. 20, & al. 

Hence Lat. mos, manner, custom. 

111. To form, bear, produce fruit, as vegetables. 
Gen. i. 11. Ps. i. 3. Hos. viii. 7, & al.—as 
the earth. Lev. xxv. 21. As a N. ων 
produce. Hab. iti. 17. " 

IV. To prepare. Ezek. xii. 8. 

V. To prepare or dress, as flesh or vegetables 
for food. Gen. xviii. 6, 7. Jud. xiii. 15. Neh. 
v. 18. 

VI. To dress, prepare or offer for sacrifice. 





Exod. x. 25.. Lev. ix. 7, 22, Num. xv. 8, 14. 


wy 


1 K, xviii. 23, 25. Ezek. xlv. 17. So the 
Greek ῥεζω, and Latin facio, which in their 
primary sense signify ¢o make or do, are also 
used for sacrificing. 

VII. To prepare, ordain, constitute. Isa, xxii. 
11, xxxvii. 26. 

VIII. To keep, observe, celebrate, as the sab- 
bath. Exod. xxxi. 16. Deut. v. 15.—the pass- 
over. Exod. xii. 47, 48. Num. ix. 6, 14. 2 
K. xxiii. 21, 22 & al. 

1X. To dress or trim. Spoken of the habit of 
the body. Deut. xxi. 12. 2 Sam. xix. 24, 
Perhaps in the former of these texts it de- 
notes not only paring the nails, but tinging 
them with henna, after the custom of the Hast. 
See Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii, p. 361, 

I. Of substance or riches, to procure, ac- 
quire. Gen. xii. 5. xxxi. 1. So we say in 
Eng. to make a fortune. As a N, fem. nwyn 
possession, substance. So Vulg, possessio. 1 
Sam. xxv. 2. 

XI. To form, as an army does. Joel 111. 16, 
wip form, set yourselves in array. LXX 
συνωθροιζεσθε assemble yourselves, which Greek 
word is also used as a military term. 

XII. To ordain, appoint, or constitute to some 
office, ἐο make, as we also say in this sense. | 
K. xii. 31, 32. 2 Chron. xiii. 9. Comp. 1 Sam, 
xii. 6, 8. 

XIII. Yo consecrate, dedicate, 2 Chron. xxiv. 
7. Hos. ii. 8. 

XIV. Transitively, to deal with, have to do 
with, as with familiar spirits and wizards, 2 K. 
xxi. 6. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 6.—with the breasts 
of a woman. Ezek. xxiii. 3, 8, 21. 

XV. To deal with, do for, in a bad sense. 
Zeph. iii, 19. 80 Montanus conficiens. 
Comp. Ezek. xxii. 14, 

XVI. To inflict, evil or suffering. Amos iii. 6. 

jwy 

I. 70 smoke. Asa N. ywy smoke. Exod. xix. 
18, & al, freq. Comp. Isa. vi. 4. 

II. It imports violent anger or rage,.to fume. 
Psal. lxxx. 5. In this sense it is sometimes 
joined with x the nose, as Deut. xxix. 20, 
Because then W171" ὮΝ ywys the nose of Jehovah 
shall smoke, i. e. emit a smoke or steam, as 
those of men in violent rage are apt to do; 
spoken avégwxrorabws. So Psal. Ixxiv. 1. Comp. 
under ΒΝ V. 

Der. Saxon wasend, and Eng. weasand, through 
which the steaming breath is emitted. 


pwy 
I. To oppress, press, or rush upon. Job. xl. 18 or 
- 23, Behold the stream pwy» may press (upon 
him) he will not be terrified. So Bochart ex- 
cellently renders this passage, vol. iii. 765; 
where the reader may find this exposition de- 
_ fended at large. I add from Mons. Buffon, 
Hist. Nat. tom. x. p. 212, 12mo. speaking of 
the hippopotamus, * He is pleased with being 
in the water, and stays there as willingly as 
upon the land.—He remains a long time at 
the bottom of the water, and walks there as in 
the open air.” To the same purpose Mr 
Watson, in his Animal World Displayed, p. 
92. ‘“ The hippopotamus spends part of its 
life under water ; it comes out of the water in 
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an evening to sleep; and when it goes in 
again, it walks very deliberately in over head, 
and pursues its course along the bottom as 
easy and unconcerned as if it were in the open 
air. The rivers it frequents are very deep, 
and where they are also clear, this affords a 
most astonishing sight.” Comp. under ma 1. 

11. Yo oppress, do violence to, in a moral sense. 
Lev. vi. 2, 4. Ezek. xxii. 29. As a partici- 
ple paoul pwy, or, as twenty-five of Dr Ken- 
nicott’s codices, read fully with the 4, piwy 
oppressed, in conscience. occ, Prov. xxyiil. 17, 
A man oppressed with the guilt of murder 
(comp. Gen. ix. 4, 5.) will flee to the pit (of 
destruction) let none lay hold on him; there is 
no occasion for it; he is already his own tor- 
mentor, and will probably either be his own 
executioner, or deliver himself up to justice. 
See Schultens. As a N. pwy oppression, 
violence, extortion. Levy. Vi. A. Ps. Isxii. Il. 
exix. 134. So fem. mpwy occ. Isa. xxxviii. 14. 

III. In Hith. to contend, strive, struggle, q. ἃ. 
to press or rush upon each other, vin sibi in- 
vicem inferre. occ. Gen, xxvi. 20. Asa N. 
pwy violence, strife. occ. Gen. xxvi. 20, 

Wy) 

I, In Kal, to be or become rich or opulent. oce. 
Job xv. 29. Hos. xii. 9, Zech. xi. 5. In l 
K. xxii. 48 or 49, for swy of the common 
printed editions, not only the Keri, but six- 
teen of Dr Kennicott’s codices now read των 
made, as eight more did originally, and so like- 
wise the Targum, rendering it tay, the LX X 
(Alex.) by eran, and Vulg. by fecerat, ap- 
pear to have read. In Hiph. the same, Proy. 
xxl, 17. xxiii, 4. xxviii. 20. Also, to make 
rich, enrich. Gen. xiv. 23. 1 Sam. ii. 7, Ezek. 
xxvil. 33. In Hith. to make oneself rich, 
enrich oneself. occ. Prov. xiii. 7. As Ns. 
“wy riches, opulence. Gen. xxxi. 1€. 1 Sam. 
xvil, 15. Esth, i. 4, & al. freq. s*wy rich, 
opulent. Exod. xxx. 15, Ruth iii, 10, & al. 
freq, 

II. As Ns. swy, fem. Στ ten, the rich num- 
ber,* including all. units under it. Gen. v. 
8, 10, 14, & al. freq. Plur. ΟΦ: twenty. 
Gen. xviii. 31, xxxi. 38, & al. freg. Also, 
twentieth, 2 K. xiii. 1. xy. 1, & al. “wy and 
“vy, fem, nowy, navy and nvwy the 
tenth. See Gen, vili, 5, Ezek. xxix. 1. Jer. 
xxxil, 1, Isa, vi. 13, pwy a measure of capa- 
city, a tenth, a tenth part, i. 6. of the ephah. 
(see Exod. xvi. 36.) Num. xy. 4, & al. freq. 
As a VY. in Kal, to tithe, decimate, either to 
take, receive the tenth or tithe, as 1 Sam. viii. 
15, 17. Neh. x. 38; or to give, pay it, Gen. 
xxviii, 22. Deut. xiv. 22. xxvi. 12. In Hiph. 
to tithe, take tithe. Neh. x. 37. Asa N. qwyn 
tithe, tenth. Gen. xiv. 20. Num. xviii. 21, 26, 
& al. freq. 

It is certain from the instances of Abraham, 
Gen. xiv. 20, and of Jacob, Gen. xxvili, 22, 





* In like manner the Etymologists derive the Gr. deze 
ten (whence the Latin decem, and Eng. decimate, deci= 
mation) from the V. δέχεσθαι (Ionic δεκεσθαι;) because it 
contains all numbers. And are not the Lat. teneo and 
the Fr. ¢enir to hold (whence contenir and Eng. conmey 
and the Eng. fen, all derived from some common origin 


Wy 


that tithes were consecrated to God before the 
law ; and from the well-known practices of 
the * heathen in various and distant countries, 
of dedicating tithes to their gods, there is no 
room to doubt but this religious custom was as 
ancient as the dispersion of Babel, and even 
madea part of the patriarchal religion before the 
deluge. This payment of the particular quota 

sof a tenth to God through his ministers, was, I 
apprehend, enjoined to believers as an emble- 
matical expression of their renunciation of 
happiness from the riches of this fallen world, 
(see Gen. iii. 17—19.) and their faith and 
hope of receiving the true riches in heaven, 
through the sufferings and intercession of 
Christ, the .great High-Priest. 

By the Mosaic law “there were,” says Mr 
Clark imhis note on Deut. xiv. 22, “‘ three sorts 
of tithes to be paid from the people (besides 
those from the Levites to the priests, Num. 
xviii. 26—28.): Ist. To the Levites for their 
maintenance, Ley. xxvii. 30—33. Deut. xviii. 
1. Num. xviii. 21, which were to be eaten 

' where they dwelt, ver. 31, (and therefore to 
be paid there too. Comp. Neh. x. 37.) 2dly, 
For the Lord’s feasts and sacrifices; to be 
eaten by the offerers at Jerusalem mentioned 
here, i. 6. Deut. xiv. 22. 3dly, Besides these 
two, there was to be every third year (reckon- 
ing from the seventh or sabbatical year) a 
tithe for the poor, to be eaten at their 
own dwellings, ver. 28, 29.” Thus Mr 
Clark. But it may be justly questioned 
whether this last, which he makes a third kind 
of tithe, differed from the second in any other 
respect, but that the owners were to consume 
it at home every third year, together with the 
Levite and the poor; whereas in the two in- 
termediate years it was to be carried to Jeru- 
salem and eaten there. Ainsworth on Deut. 
xiv. 22; Godwin, Moses and Aaron, lib. vi. 
cap. 3; Selden on Tithes, ch. ii. § 2,3; and 
Dr Prideaux on Tithes, p. 76, 112, are all 
of opinion that there were, by the Mosaic law, 
only two kinds of tithes. 

111. Asa N. wy an instrument of music with 
ten strings. So the LXX δεκαχόρδῳ, and 
Vulg. decacordo, and decem chordarum. occ. 
Ps. xcii. 4. xxxiii. 2. cxliv. 9. But in the 
two last cited passages \;wy seems properly an 
adjective. Comp. under 5a> VII. “Τὸ 

‘this, with other instruments,” says Mr Hollo- 
way, Orig. vol. i. p. 353, “they sung divine 
hymns to renounce the riches of this world, 
and to assert and request those of the world to 
come. See Ps. xxxili. 2. xcii. 3. Both which 
exhort the people of God to seek and to cele- 
brate those heavenly riches, the riches that are 
to be received in the kingdom of God.” And 
I think we may add, that in Ps. exliv. like- 
wise Jehovah is acknowledged to be the author 
of temporal strength, salvation, and riches, as 
typical of the correspondent spiritual blessings. 

From Ὁ perhaps the Egyptian Osiris had 
his name, q. d. the enricher. By Osiris they 





* See Sir Henry Spelman’s larger work of Tithes, ch. 
xxvi. ; Calmet’s Dictionary in Tithes; Selden on Tithes, 
ch. iii.; Lesley’s Divine Right of Tithes, sect. vii, ; 
Wetstein on Heb, vii. 2, 
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primarily meant the sun, sometimes (if indeed 
it ought to be distinguished) the fructifying 
power of universal nature, and sometimes that 
eminently fertilizing and enriching river the 
Nile (divitis Nili, as Juvenal calls it, sat. xiii. 
‘lin, 27), as owing its increase to, and so being 
the gift of, the sun. See Vossii De Orig. & 
Prog. Idol. lib. 11. cap. 10, and Jablonski 
Pantheon Egypt. parsi. lib. ii. cap. 1. and lib. 
iii. cap. 1. ὃ 7. 

nwy 

I. To shine, look glossy. occ. Jer. v. 28, They 
are fat. ynwy they shine, “as the skin of fat 
people does.” Bate. Asa participle paoul, 
miwy bright; as polished iron or steel. occ. 
Ezek. xxvii. 19. LXX sagyacusvos wrought. 
Asa N. nwy glossiness, as of ivory. occ. Cant. 
v. 14; which passage refers to the glossy, 
white tunic, which covered the belly of the 
royal bridegroom, (comp. Cant. vii. 2 or 3.) 
and was variegated with spots of blue and gold. 
(Comp. under 4p II.) White and blue were 
royal colours. Comp. Esth. viii. 15, and see 
Mr Harmer’s Outlines, p. 114, &c. 

Hence may be derived the Latin estas sum- 
mer, e@stus heat, &c. French eté, and per- 
haps Eng. east. 

11. As.a N. fem. plur. πω" splendours, 

lendid prosperity, or perhaps gaiety. occ. 
Job xii. 5, A torch of contempt, or a contempti- 
ble link, (comp. Isa. vii. 4. xlii. 3.) minwy) to 
the splendours of the prosperous (is he who is) 
ready (1132, comp. Job xv. 23. xviii. 12. Ps. 

xxxviii. 18.) to slip with his foot. Comp. 2 
Sam. xxii. 37. Ps. xviii. 36. Asa N. fem. 
plur. in reg. smanwy. rendered thoughts ; but 
why not splendours, glories, which makes an 
excellent sense ? occ. Ps. cxlvi. 4. Comp. Ps. 
xlix. 18, 

III. In Hith. with 5 following, to shine upon, 
as God in favour and kindness. occ. Jonah i. 
6; where Targ. ovmsns there may be mercy 
or pity, LXX διασωση may save, Pagninus, 
placetur may be placated. Comp. 0°35 318 
under 4x III. 

IV. Chald. to think, design. occ. Dan. vi. 3 
or 4. And from this Chaldee sense the word 
has been supposed to denote thinking in Heb. 
Job xii. 5. Ps. cxlyi. 4. Jonah i. 6, above 
explained. 

V. snwy See among the pluriliterals. 


ny 

I. Asa N. ny, plur. ony, and miny time, sea- 
son, opportunity. Gen. viii. 11. Job xxiv. 1..Ps. 
ix. 10, & al. freq. It particularly denotes the 
time of vengeance or punishment. Jer. xxvii. 7. 
Ezek. vii. 7. xxx. 3. Comp. Luke xxi. 24. It 
is once used as a V. infin. with a servile 4 in- 
serted, to time, ““ adapt to the time, do at a proper 
time.” Johnson. occ. Isa. 1. 4, Toknow how miy> 
to time a word to the weary. To this purpose 
the LX X cov γνωναι ἥνικωα (MS. Alex. ev καιρῳ 
ἡνικα) de tire Aoyov—to know the time when 
it behoveth to speak a word. As a N. ‘ny 
opportune, seasonable, one who happens to be 
present at the time. occ. Lev. xvi. 21. Thus 
the crucifiers of our Lord compelled one Simon 
a Cyrenian, who passed by, coming out of the 


IY 


country, fo carry the cross after him, (see Mark 
xy. 21. Luke xxiii. 26.) and so ἕο support, as 
it were, the great sacrifice of atonement. 

II. As particles ny, Ps. Ixxiv. 6. Hos. xiii. 
13, but more frequently mny. 

1. At this time, now. Gen. iii. 22. Josh. xiv. 
11, & al. freq. | 

2. Now, now then, now therefore, denoting a 
consequence or inference from something pre- 
ceding. See Gen. xxxi. 28, 44. Exod. xviii. 
19. 2 K. iv. 26. Isa. v. 5. Ezek. xxvi. 18, 
ity at the beginning of epistles, 2 K. x. 2, 
&al. 

3. With Ὁ prefixed, mnyn from this time, hence- 
jrth, LUXX ἀπὸ τοὺ νυν from now. Isa. ix. 7. 
Vic. iv. 7, & al. freq. 

LI. muy to incline. See root ny. 

Ter. Latin etas time, age, whence eternus, 
eternitas, and Eng. eternal, eternity. Also, 
at. otium, time, leisure. 


TW 
I In Kal, to prepare, make ready. So LXX 
rapucxevaZov. occ. Proy. xxiv. 27. In Hith. 
ο ie ready, prepared. occ. Job xv. 28. As 
Ns. τῶν and ny ready, prepared, about to—, 
Deut. xxxii. 35, where the LXX toma 
ready ; Esth. iii. 14, where LXX troous, 
and Vulg. pararent; Job iii. 8, o»tny they 
who are about to or who shall—. So in Syriac 
τῷ sny with an infinitive following, is a peri- 
phrasis of the future tense, as ἕτοιμος ready, 
with an infinitive, is in Greek, 1 Pet. i. 5. 
And in 1 Pet. iv. 5, the Syriac version has 
-y1n> nyt for the Greek trams eqoves κρίναι 
—And the LXX in Job iii. 8, have ὁ μελλων 
he who is about—or who shall—. Comp. un- 
der 1151}. 

II. As ἃ participial N. mas. plur. ony and 
o“tiny rams, or he-goats, Gen. xxxi. 10, 12; 
but, distinctively, the latter; when full grown 
and ‘ prepared or ready, as the word means,” 
says Bochart, “ for sacrifice, for slaughter, 
for commerce, for going before the flock, for 
propagation, and, if one may be allowed the 
expression, for all the offices of he-goats ; ac- 
-eordingly you find o»tny applied to all these.” 
See Ps. Ixvi. 15. Ezek. xxvii. 2]. Pr. xxvii. 
26. Gen. xxxi. 10. Jer. 1. 8. Hence, 

111. pox “nny the-he-goats of the earth. Isa. 
xiv. 9, means the princes or rulers of the earth, 
or, as the prophet adds exegetically, ova "321 
kings of the nations. Comp. Jer. 1. 8. Zech. 
x. 3, and under bx X VI. above, and see Bo- 
chart, vol. ii. 646. ' 


ony 

In Niph. to be burnt up. So the Targum 
non, and LXX cvyxexavras Once, Isa. 
ix. 18 or 19. 

pny 

1, In Kal, intransitively, to remove, withdraw. 
occ. Gen. xii. 8. xxvi. 22. In Niph. to be 
removed. occ. Job xiv. 18. xviii. 4. In Hiph. 
transitively, to transfer, remove. oce. Job ix. 5. 
xxxli. 15. So the LX X, Aquila, and Sym- 
machus, render the verb by agirnus, aruiou, 
μεταιρω, εξαιρω, amocraw, and the Vulg. by 
transgredior, transfero, and aufero. Asa N. 
pny removed, withdrawn. occ. Isa. xxviii. 9. 
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xxiii. 18, pny mo nm for clothing of change 
(so Aquila εἰς ἐσθησιν μεσαρσεως), OF, aS We 
usually express it, for change of clothing. 

II. 70 transcribe, copy out. occ. Proy. xxv. 1. 
So the LXX εἐξεγρα ψαντο. 

III. 70 remove out of its proper place, to sink 
or be sunk, as the eye in grief. occ. Ps. vi. 8. 
So Dryden, Palamon and Arcite, 


His eye-balls in their hollow sockets sink. 


IV. To distort, retort, turn back or on one side. 
oce. Ps. Ixxv. 6, Speak not pny axis with a 
retorted neck, collo retorto ; a well-known ges- 
ture of pride, contempt, or disdain. 

V. Asa N. applied to the speech, pny per- 
verse, deviating from the truth, iniquitous. occ. 
1 Sam. ii. 3.. Ps. xxxi. 19. xciv. 4. 

VI. To continue removing or going on in the 
same state, to hold on. oec. Job xxi. 7; where 
LXX πεπαλαίωνται are grown old. AsaN. 
pny holding, lasting, durable. (Eng. translat. ) 
oce. Proy. viii. 18. Comp. Luke xii. 33. xvi. 


11. 

VII. Chald. Asa Ν. pny ancient. occ. Dan. 
vii. 9, 13, 22. So LXX and Theodotion 
σαλαιος, and Vulg. antiquus. But doesit not 
rather mean, permanent, lasting, durable, ac- 
cording to Vitringa on Isa. xlvi. 4? 

The above cited are all the passages wherein 
the root occurs, except 1 Chron. iv. 22, where 
ΡΤ oma seems the proper name of a 
place or places from their ancient settlement. 


“ANY 


In general, to expand, dilate, ms yy: 

I. To expand, diffuse, as a cloud of incense. 
It occurs not as a verb in this sense, but as a 
N. sny such an expansion. occ. Ezek. viii. 
11; where LXX aru, and Vulg. vapor, 
vapour. 

II. Spoken of words. In Hith. to diffuse. It 
denotes both the abundance and futility of 
their talk; but I know not any one English 
word that will come up to it. We sometimes 
say to vapour in a similar sense for vain, empty 
boasting or bragging. occ. Ezek. xxxv. 13. In 
Niph. occ. Prov. xxvii. 6, ns2mx2 steady, so 
faithful (are) the wounds of a friend, nny 
but deceitful, empty as a vapour (are) the kisses 
of an enemy. Vulg. fraudulenta. The anti- 
thesis clears the sense of the word. 

III. Asa Ν. fem. in reg. nony diffusion, ex- 
pansion, as of an involving cloud. occ. Jer. 

IV. And most generally in Kal and Hiph. 
with 5x or Ὁ following, to expand, open, as a 
man his soul or heart to God in prayer. See 
Gen. xxv. 21. Exod. viii. 8, 9, 28, 29, 30. x. 


- 17. Job xxii. 27. 


V. In Kal and Niph. with Ὁ following, to ex- 
pand, to be expanded and opened, as the heart 
of God in mercy and kindness éo his suppli- 
ants. See Gen. xxv. 21. 2 Sam. xxi. 14. 1 
Chron. v. 20. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 13. Isa. xix. 
22. 

See more in Bate’s Crit. Heb. to whom I am 
much indebted in the explanation of this root. 

Der. Perhaps Gr. ὕδωρ, Eng. water, Isl. vedur, 
the air, wind. Sax. weder, Eng. weather. 
Perhaps Gr. aidne, Eng, ether, ethereal, &c. 


DwAy 


Gr. nrog the heart. Gr. ovdag, Eng. udder, 
Lat. πίον. . 


PLURILITERALS in /. 

Dory 

As a N. from ay thick, and wo mire or dirt, 
thick dirt. “So Vulg. densum Jutum. Once, 
Hab. ii. 6. In the second edition of this 
work I had under root way explained this 
word, agreeably to the Targ. by iniquity. But 
lading himself with iniquity, though it be a fi- 
gurative, can hardly be called an enigmatical 
expression, as thick dirt, used for a load of use- 
less, defiling gold and silver, certainly is. And 
it should be observed, that this makes a part 
of the nym or enigmas taken up against the 
king of Babylon. 

TITTY See under ytyp 11. 


IRD 

Asa N. from ty a goat, and 51x to go away. 
A scape-goat. ‘To this purpose the -xX 
aroropram sent away, Aquila σραγον ἀπολελυ- 
pesvoy the goat dismissed, and aa sox opevas going 
away, so Symmachus τράγον ἀπερχομενον, and 
another Hexaplar version reayov agieusvov the 
goat sent away. occ. Ley. xvi. 8, 10, 26. The 
scape-goat is a plain type of Christ raised from 
the dead, by the strength of the divine Light, 
the Glory of the Father (comp. τὸ III. Rom. 
vi. 4. Eph. i. 19, 20.) for our justification, 
(Rom. iv. 25. 1 Cor. xv. 17.) and so carry- 
ing our sins into the land of separation, never 
more to be remembered against us. Comp. 
Lev. xiv. 1—7. 

ΤῊΣ) See under ty VI. 

“oy 

As a N. perhaps from wy to fly, and »by ob- 
scurity, duskiness (comp. 1752 and bay), 4 
bat which flies abroad only in the dusk of the 
evening, and in the night. So LXX νυκτερίς, 
from νυξ the night, and Vulg. vespertilio, from 
vesper the evening ; according to that of Ovid, 
Metam. lib, iy. fab. 10, lin. 415, 


Nocte volant, seroque trahunt a vespere nomen. 


occ. Lev. xi. 19. Deut. xiv. 18. Isa. ii. 20. 
2>yY 
AsaN. a'mouse. So LXX wus, and Vulg. 
mus. occ, Ley. xi. 29. 1 Sam. vi. 4, 5, 11, 
18, Isa. Ixvi. 17. It seems a derivative from 
ty (Arab.) to inflict, bend, curve, or a>y 
( Arab.) nimble, angie, (ate Castell), and “35 
Srequent. Sox >y will be a descriptive name 
of this little animal, from its quick and frequent 
motions or turnings. On 1 Sam. vi. 4, see 
Bochart, Hieroz. lib. i. pars iii. cap. 34; 
Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacr. Bp Patrick’s note ; 
but especially Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. 
p. 220, &c. who shows that in later days mice 
have been sometimes destructive to Palestine 
in particular. 
wasy 
As a N. wsapy from ‘yy (Arab.) to bend, or 
53} (Arab.) nimble, and waz to subdue, a spi- 
der. So LXX aeaxyn, and. Vulg. aranea. 
oce. Job viii. 14. Isa. lix. 5. Naturalists ob- 
serve that these insects are furnished with two 
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crooked stings or branches, proceeding from 
the forepart of the head, whence they emit a 
very violent poison, with which they subdue 
and despatch their enemies or prey, and that 
in an instant. See Abbé Pluche’s excellent 
description of the spider, in Nature Displayed, 
vol. i. p. 57, & seq. English edit. 12mo. 
ΦΉΣ 
As a Ν. from Ἵ" (Arab.) to bend, or poy 
(Arab.) to bend back, and aw to return. The 
asp, (so LX X and Vulg.) a species of sr- 
pent remarkable for bending and returning ugon 
itself (as it were) i. e. for coiling itself up, or 
rolling itself round and round in a spiral forn. 
Once, Ps. exl. 4. Milton’s description of tle 
serpent, Paradise Lost, book ix. lin, 494, ἃ 
seq. may illustrate my meaning. 
So spake the enemy of mankind, enclosed 
In serpent, inmate bad, and toward Eve Ι 
Address’d his way, not with indented wave, 
Prone on the ground, as since, but on his rear, 
Circular base of rising folds, that tower’d, | 
Fold above fold, a surging maze, his head 
Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes ; 
With burnish’d neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidst his circling spires 
Comp. lin. 183, 184. See also Bochart, vol 
iii. 379, 380, and Greek and Eng, lexicon ii 
Acris. 
ΡΨ 
From py to press, squeeze, and 35 much, great- 
ly, or ΣΡ near, close. 


: 
| 








I, Asa N. a»py the scorpion, a kind of insect, 


furnished at the end of its tail with one, and | 
sometimes with two stings, whence it emits ἃ 


dangerous poison. So LXX σχορπιος, and 
Vulg. scorpio. <“ It fixes violently with its 
snout, and by its * feet on such persons as it 
seizes upon, so that it cannot be plucked 4} 
without difficulty.” Calmet. Hence its Heb. 
name. occ. Deut. viii. 15. Ezek. ii. 6, where 
see Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacr. Comp. Ecclus 
ΧΧΥΪ. 7. xxxix. 30. 

II. Asa N. mas. plur. p*a4py a kind of “ rods 
or whips, armed with points or pointed thorns, 
like the tail of a scorpion.” Calmet. Seealso 
Bochart, vol. iii. 644. occ. 1 K. xii. 11, 14 
2 Chron. x. 1], 14. 

DY") See under itp. 

PWIIY See under ory III. 


bay 

As aN. from my to flow down, and 9x thick 
darkness (the x being dropped in the compo- 
sition, as y in δῦ, which see above, from 
vy and »>y), thick darkness, as of the dark or 
gross air flowing down from the extremity of 
the system. Job xxii. 13, & al. freq. The 
LXX generally render it by γνοῷος thick dark- 
ness; Bp Lowth in Isa. lx. 2, by a thick 
vapour. 


Wwy 
Asa N. from wy to make, and nw a founda- 
tion, one, unity. q. d. the foundation-number. 








* Or rather claws. For “ Habdent scorpii forfices seu 
furcas tanguam brachia, quibus retinent quod apprehend- 
unt, postguam caude aculeo punxerunt. Scorpions have 


pincers or nippers, with which they keep hold of what 


they seize r they have wounded it with their sting.” 
inii Lex. Etymol. in Nepa. 


MIwMwy 


* Unity is evidently the foundation of number, 
whence all other numbers arise, and below 
which number cannot descend. It is remark- 
able that snwy never occurs in any other con- 
struction than as prefixed to wy or mmwy ten, 
the latter word expressing riches or abundance, 
the former importing beginning or smallness. 
Exod. xxvi. 7. Num. yii. 72, & al. freq, 
mnwy 

From mwy to make, and sn a tour, compass. 

I. As an appellative noun fem. plur. nonwy, 
always joined with xx, flocks of sheep or 
goats, from their naturally making a tour, or 
taking a round, in feeding. LXX rope, 
Vulg. gregibus, flocks. oce. Deut. vii. 13. 
xxvili. 4, 18, 51. 

If. As a noun fem. sing. nanwy, and sing. or 
plur. myanwx, Ashtaroth, an idol worshipped by 
the Philistines, 1 Sam. xxxi. 10, and by the 
Sidonians, 1 K. xi. 5, and often by the apos- 
tate Israelites. The word is generally joined 
with Syn or oyna, as Jud. ii. 13. x. 6. 1 
Sam. vii. 3, 4, & al. And as 5yn denoted the 
sun, 1. e, the solar fire or orb, so it is probable 
that nonwy signified the other of clarissima 
mundi lumina, the most resplendent lights of 
heaven, namely, the moon or lunar orb, so 
called from the tours + she makes about the 
earth. It must be farther observed, that the 
LXX render this word by Acragrn, (as 1 K. 
xi. 5, 33. 2 Κὶ, xxiii. 13.) or in the plur. by 
Ασταάρται (as Jud. ii. 13.) and ΠΥ ΤΩΣ na, by 
Ασφσαρτειον the temple of Astarte, 1 Sam. xxxi. 
10; so Aquila translates nonwynt nx, 1 Sam. 
vii. 4, by τῷ τὴς Αστάρτης ayurAmare the images 
of Astarte ; and the Vulg. in 1 K. xi. 5, 33. 
2 K. xxiii. 13, hath likewise Astarten. From 
these authorities it appears, that nonwy is the 
same idol as was known to the Greeks and 
Romans under the name of Astarte. And 
this, I apprehend with + many learned men, 
was anciently and physically the moon. Thus 
Lucian, himself a Syrian of Samosata, relates 
(De Dea Syria, tom. ii. p. 877, edit. Bened.) 
that in Phenicia there was a great temple be- 
longing to the Sidonians, ὡς μεν avro λεγουσι 
Ασταρτῆς ἐστι" Ασφαρτην δ᾽ syn δοκω σεληνατὴν 
εμμεενῶι, Which they themselves say was As- 
tarte’s; now I think Astarte is the moon.”§ 

It is probable that the idol nanwy or Astarte 
was in the form of a woman, with the head 
and horns of a bull. For Sanchoniathon, as 
cited from the translation of Philo Byblius, in 
Eusebius’ Preeparat, Evangel. lib. i. cap. 10, 
p. 38, says, according to the Phenician theo. 
logy, that Astarte, who he had before informed 
us was the daughter of Oveuvos or Heaven, put 
upon her own head the head of a bull as an en- 
sign of royalty. Acraorn ἐπέθηκε στῇ die 
κεφαλῃ βασιλειῶς παράσημον, κεῷφαλην ταύρου. 





* See Martinii Lexic. Etymol. in. Numerus. 


+ See Mr Spearman’s Enquiry after Phil ἢ d 
Theology, chap. iii. ene prema ay 


t See Vossius, De Orig. et Prog. Idol. lib. ii. cap. 21; 
Selden De Diis Syris, Syntag. ii. cap. 2. ; Calmet’s Dic. 


tionary, &e. 

§ So Herodian (lib. v. § 15, edit. Oxon.) says that the 
Phenicians call the goddess Ovgavia, Αστροαφχην which, 
no doubt, isa Greek misnomer for Agragrny, σεληνην tives 


ϑελοντέςγ maintaining that she is the moon.” 
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And we meet with a place in Canaan called 
omp mnwy, i. 6. Ashtaroth with horns, or 
the horned, so early as Abraham’s time, Gen, 
xiv. 5, which place was most likely denomi- 
nated, as usual, from the idol there worshipped. 
So Orpheus, in his Hymn to the Moon, styles 
her (lin. 2.) Tavgoxsews Μηνη,. Bulléhorned 
Moon. And are not the horns of this animal 
a very proper emblem of those of the increas- 
ing or waning planet? Thus Horace, Carm. 
Secul. lin. 99, calls the moon, siderum regina 
bicornis, the two-horned queen, of the stars; 
and on the other hand, speaking of a bull-calf 
or steer, Carm. lib. iv. ode ii. lin. 57, 
Fronte curvatos imitatus ignes 
Tertium Lune referentis ortum. 
His horns like Luna’s bending fires appear, 
When the third night she rises to her epnere: 
ν᾿ RANCIS, 
On the Philistines putting the armour of Saul 
into the temple of Ashtaroth, 1 Sam. xxxi. 10, 
we may observe that Hector, in like manner, 
declares in Homer, II. vii. lin. 82, 83, that in 
case he overcame the Grecian champion— 


Tevyto cvdnras, οἰσω rors Ἰλίον θην» 
Καὶ χρεμόω rors ynov Απολλωνος ἑροτοιο. 
If mine the glory to despoil the foe, 
On Pheebus’ temple I'll his arms bestow. 
Pope. 
Comp. Virgil, Ain. vii, lin. 183, &c. 

So colours or banners taken from a public enemy 
are still hung up in our churches. 

Perhaps the German idol Eostre or Easter, 
was related to the oriental Astarte. To this 
goddess our Saxon ancestors sacrificed in 
April, which was therefore by them Eostur 
monath, and thence our word Easter, which 
the Saxons retained after their conversion to 
Christianity, and gave to the solemn festival 
observed at the same time of year, in com- 
memoration of our Saviour’s resurrection. 
See Bochart, vol. i. 676, and Ancient Uni- 
versal History, vol. xix. p. 177. 


ἐς 


TIND 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7- 
I. As a noun fem. xp, plur, nxp, and in reg. 
‘nxp a side, extremity, as of the tabernacle, 
Exod. xxvi. 18.—or of its court. Exod. xxvii. 
9.—of a city. Num. xxxy. 5.—of a field. Lev. 
xix. 9.—of a country. Josh, xv. 5. xviii. 12, 
14, 18, 20. Comp. Neh. ix. 22.—of the face, 
Lev. xiii. 41. It is frequently in our transla- 
tion rendered a corner, but does not appear 
ever to have strictly this meaning, nor have 
the LX X once so translated it, but generally 
by some word expressive of a side, part, quar- 
ter, aspect, or bound, as xdAsros, etgos, ois, — 
TOOT WTO, ὁριον. A 
Ley. xix. 27, Ye shall not go round, i. e. with a 
razor, mxp the sides of thy head, neither shalt 
thou spoil nx» the sides of thy beard. Ye 
shall not shave off the hair from your head or 
beard, as the heathen did, in token of exces- 


ΓΙΝΞ 


sive mourning ; ye, as children of God, (comp. 
Deut. xiv. 1.) and the priests in particular, 
(Lev. xxi. 5, 6.) shall not sorrow as men with- 
out hope of those that sleep in Him. But why 
not, if, as some vainly talk, they looked only 
to transitory promises? Do not then these 
and the like commands of God imply his pro- 
mise of a resurrection to life eternal? As to 
the custom of the eastern idolaters in cutting 
or plucking off the hair of their head and beard 
in mourning, see Isa. xv. 2. Jer. xvi. 6. xlviii. 
37. Ezek. vii. 18. So the Greeks tore, cut 
off, and sometimes shaved their hair in mourn- 
ing for the dead.* And Herodotus, lib. ii. 
cap. 36, mentions it as a general custom among 
all men, except the Egyptians, to have their 
heads shaved in mourning, rac: ardor ἀνθρω-- 
Togs νομὸς ἅμα κηδεῖ κεκαρθαι τὰς κεφαλας. And 
till very lately the widows of Florida, when 
their husbands were slain, cut their hair quite 
off; and scattered it over their graves.} 

iTtNB Ἵν trimmed on the sides, of the head 
namely. oce. Jer. ix. 25. xxv. 23. xlix. 32. 
So the LX X in the first passage regixeigopeevoy 
σὰ xara πρόσωπον trimmed round towards the 
face, and to the same purpose in the other two 
texts, and the Eng. marg. in all, having the 
corners of their head polled. In these three 
passages it is spoken of the Edomites, Am- 
monites, Moabites, and other inhabitants of 
Arabia Deserta. And thus Herodotus, lib. 
iii. cap. 8, informs us concerning the people 
he calls Arabians, rwy τριχὼν τὴν κουρῆν κείρεσθαι 
Qari, καταπερ αὐτὸν τὸν Asovucoy κεκαρθαι" κειρον- 
«αι δὲ ὑποτροχαλα, «εριξυροντες Tous κροταῷφους : 
they say that they trim their own hair in the 
same circular form as Dionysius did his, shay- 
ing round their temples.” By Dionysius, 
whom he says they called Ovgerzar (perhaps 
from x the light, and 5v or Ὁ to cast 
forth), they probably meant the sun or solar 
orb. And Vitringa on Isaiah, tom. 1, p. 463. 
col. 2, says, he looks upon this manner of 
trimming themselves as “ a symbol of the sun 
equably diffusing his rays, which the ancients 
called his hair.” 

It is once used as a verb, with ἃ " substituted 
for the radical 7, to trim, cut off the sides or 
extremities, cut short. occ. Deut. xxxii. 26, I 
said pit*xax I will trim them, cut them short. 
Comp. 2 K. x. 32. 

11. As a particle, or rather a N. x» here, this 
side or place. occ. Job xxxviii. 11, mows x51 
ὯΔ ΤΊΝΩΞ and here or this place shail set, 
i. e. stop, thy waves in (their) swelling ; or as 
Schultens, this (shore) shall oppose itself to 
the swelling of thy waves. ‘ Hoc (hecce ora) 
opponet se elationi fluctuum tuorum.” Hence 

111. Asa particle x», 

i. Compounded with +x where? x p‘x where ? 
in what part or place? Jud. ix. 38. So xix 
Hos. xiii. 10, according to the common print- 
ed editions, but twenty-three of Dr Kenni- 
cott’s codices there read x1p°x, and eight pax. 





* See Homer, Il. xxiii. lin. 46, 135, 136, 151, 152; 
Odyss. xxiv. lin. 46: Abp Potter’s Antiquities of Greece, 
book iv. ch. v.; Bp Lowth on Isa. xv. 2; and Bp New- 
come on Amos yiii. 10. 

+ See Picart’s Ceremonies and Religious Customs of 
all Nations, vol. iii. p. 132. 
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2. With ἃ servile x prefixed, x1px, rendered as 
a particle of time, now, at this time. See Gen. 
xxvii. 33, 37. xliii. 11. Exod. xxxiii. 16. Isa. 
xix. 12. Prov. vi. 3. But observe that in all 
these texts many of Dr Kennicott’s codices 
read xip‘x, and that according to either read- 
ing the word may be considered as a particle 
of place, and rendered either where ? or here, 
in this place, on the spot. 

ND 

I. In Kal, to adorn, decorate, beautify. Ezra 
vii. 27. Isa. lx. 18. As a N. fem. noxan 
ornament, decoration, beauty. Exod. xxviii. 2. 
2 Chron. iii. 6. Isa. iii. 18. 

II. Asa N. 45x» @ bonnet, tiara, or head-dress. 
Ezek. xxiy. 17, 23. Isa. iii. 20. Ixi. 3, 10. 
Comp. Exod. xxxix. 28. This part of the 
dress was thus called by way of eminence, be- 
cause it was the ornament most highly esteem- 
ed by the ancient, as it is by the modern ori- 
entals to this day.* On Isa. lxi. 3, 10, see 
Bp Lowth’s note, and observe that in both 
those texts the Vulg. renders 4x» by corona a 
crown, and the LX X in the latter by wrgay 
a tiara. 

111. Asa N. fem. xs. plur. noxp, and in 
reg. ‘nixb, a bough or branch of a tree; i. 6. 
one of those which send out the leaves, and 
constitute its ornament and beauty. So Virgil 
of the leaves, Georg. ii. 404, 


Frigidus et sylvis Aquilo decussit honorem : 
The north wind of their glory strips the woods. 


See Isa. x. 33. Ezek. xvii. 6. xxxi. 6. Hence 

As a verb, to go over and beat the boughs that 
bore the fruit, ᾳ. ἃ. to bough. oce. De. xxiv. 20. 

IV. In Kal, to glorify, make glorious. Isa. lv. 
5. Ix. 9, In Hith, to glorify oneself, make one- 
self glorious, to glory. Exod. viii. 9. Jud. vii. 
2. Isa. x. 15, lxi. 3. Asa N. fem. mmxon 
glory, honour, Deut. xxvi. 19. Jud. iv. 9, &al. 

SxB Occurs not as a verb but as a noun WN 
beauty, shining, as of the countenanee in joy 
or pleasure. occ. Nah. ii. 10 or 11. Joel ii. 6, 
all faces 77ND IyAp gather in, withdraw, their 
shining ; as it is said, Joel ii. 10. iii. 15, of 
the stars by a like word, ἸΒῸΝ they gather in, 
withdraw, their shining. See Pococke on Joel 
ii. 6. 

Der. Fair, French parer to adorn, whence Fr. 
and Eng. parade. Also, perhaps, Eng. pure, 
purity, &e. 

aD 


I. To fail, faint. Gen. xlv. 26, 12525" and his 
heart failed or fainted, because he did not believe 
them. This isa just description of a syncope 
or swoon, which is, says the great + Boer- 
haave, “ when the heart fails to such a degree, 
that heat, motion, sense, are almost destroyed, . 
and cold sweats ooze out :” among the causes 
hereof he reckons, ‘ first, the ideas of some- 
what horrible,” which was Jacob’s . case. 
Comp. Ps. Ixxvii. 3. Hab. i. 4. In Niph. 
to be faint. Ps. xxxyiii. 9. 





* See Vitringa on Isa. ly. 5. lxi. 3; Niebuhr, Voyage 
en.Arabie, tom. i. p. 129. 

+ Yvyxorny, ubi cor 60 usque deficit, ut calor, motus, 
sensus fere deleantur, sudoresque frigidt exprimantur ; 
—Cause—imprimis idew rei horride. Institut. Med. 
§ 829, 4, edit. tert. 


bap 


Hence Eng. to fag, fag-end. 

Il. 70 fail, fy τ μοίρα Hence as ἃ noun 
fem. nai, plur. nian, cessation, intermission. 
Vulg. requies rest. occ. Lam. ii. 18. iii. 49. 

III. As‘a noun mas. plur. in reg. 5 the first 
young figs, which shoot forth in the spring. 
oce. Cant. ii. 13. Vulg. grossos, which, says 
the old Dictionary quoted by Martinius (Lex. 
Etymol. in Grossus), are properly * the early 
or first figs, which easily fall off by the wind 

comp. Isa. xxxiv. 4 Rev. vi. 13.) And Dr 

haw, Travels, p. 144, says, that the kermouse, 
or latter figs, in general continue a long time 
upon the tree before they fall off: whereas the 
boccéres, or early figs, in the eastern countries, 
drop as soon as they are ripe. Their Heb. 
name ‘29 therefore seems to be taken 
from this circumstance ; and in like manner 
their Greek name ὀλύνθους, by which the LX X 
here render "28, is a plain derivative from 
ολλυμι to fail, perish. 

Hence Lat. ficus, and Eng. a fig. 

The root occurs only in the above cited pas- 
sages. 

Ὁ 
To pollute, defile. Hence as a participle paoul 
539 polluted, defiled, abominable. occ, Lev. vii. 
18. xix. 7. Isa. Ixv. 4. Ezek. iv. 14. So the 
LXX in Isa, Ixv. 4, μεμολυσμενώ polluted. 

Yad 

I. In Kal, with or without 5 following, to meet, 
meet with, light upon. Gen. xxviil. 11. Exod. 
v. 3, 20, & al. freq. As a noun yop an occur- 

“rence, incident. occ. 1 K. y. 4. Eccles. ix. 11. 
In Hiph. to cause to meet or light upon. Jer. 
xv. 11,— Verily, I will cause (good) to meet 
thee in the time of evil, and in the time of the 
enemy’s distressing. Comp. under nrw I. 

II. As a noun yap, Eng. translat. “ a mark,” 
i. 6. to shoot at and hit ; Schultens, ‘ occur- 
saculum,” somewhat that is, as it were, in the 
way, and offensive. occ. Job vii. 20. 

111. In Kal and Hiph. to meet with or approach 
another in order to petition somewhat, to inter- 
cede with, ἐντυγχανειν τιν. Gen. xxiii. 8. Isa. 
liii. 12. Jer. xxxvi. 25, & al. On Job xxxvi. 
32, see under pps I. 

IV. Asa participle Hiph. or participial noun 
ye1am one who interposes, an interposer, defen- 
der; LUXX avrianWousvos one to help. occ. Isa. 
lix. 16. Comp. Isa. lxiii. 5 

V. To meet, reach unto, as the bounds or limits 
of a country. Josh. xvi. 7. xix. 11, & al. 

VI. In Kal, to meet with or light upon another, 
in a bad sense, or with force and violence, to 
rush or fall upon. Exod. v. 3. 1 Καὶ, ii. 25, 29, 
31, & al. In Hiph. to cause to light or fall 
upon. Isa. liii. 6 ; where Symmachus καταντη- 
σαι ἑποιήσεν, hath caused to meet. Hence Eng. 
to fight. Qu? 

“aD 

I. To faint, lose one’s strength or activity. occ. 
1 Sam. xxx. 10, 31. So Aquila renders it in 
both passages by arovew to lose the tone or pro- 





* Grossi sunt ficus immature, inhabiles ad comeden- 
dum, et proprie primitives, que ad pulsum venti facile 
eadunt. Vet. Dict. Comp. Miller’s Gardener’s Diction- 
ary in Ficus. , 
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per tension, i. e. of the muscles or limbs, and 
the LX X Cosy Alex.) in the last by ἐκλυ- 
θεντας disso ved, relaxed, tired. . Montanus, 
preserving the Latin derivatives from the 
Heb. in both passages, renders it pigrescebant, 
pigri fuerant, were slow. Hence ; 

Il. As a noun. 425 a dead, inactive carcase, 
whether of man or beast. Gen. xv. 1]. Lev. 
xxvi. 30, & al. freq. Applied to dead, inac- 
tive idols. Lev. xxvi. 30. Ezek. xliii. 7, 9. 

Der. A badger, from his idleness. Qu? 

way 

In Kal, “to meet, as one person meeteth ano- 
ther upon the road.” 'Taylor’s Concordance. 
Gen. xxxii. 17, & al. freq. Comp. Job v. 14. 
In Niph. to meet together. Ps. Ιχχχυ. 11. Prov. 
xxii. 2. xxix. 13 

1 

In Syriac signifies to fail, in Arabic to die, and 
in the 4th conjugation answering to Hebrew 
Hiphil, to destroy, put to death. See Castell. 
Lex. under 15, "ΤΊΒ»," 15. As a noun in Heb. 
» destruction, calamity. occ. Job xxx. 24. 
xxxi. 29. Prov. xxiv. 22. 

Hence ‘French and Eng. fade. 

mae) 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

1. To separate, sever. Isa. xxix. 22. So LXX 
adwowty hath separated. Comp. Gen. xii. 1. 
Lev. xx. 24, 26. Asanoun fem. n a sepa- 
ration, division. So LXX dacroany, and 
Vulg. divisionem. occ. Exod. viii. 23. 

Il. To separate, deliver, or rescue from evil. 1 
Sam. xiv. 45. So Vulg. liberavit. Comp. 
Job ν. 20. vi. 23. xxxiii. 28; in which pas- 
sages the LX X render the word by ῥυομαι to 
deliver, cow to save, and so the Vulg. by eruo, 
libero. As a noun fem. ny15 deliverance. occ. 
Ps. exi. 9, exxx. 7. Comp. Isa. 1. 2. 

ΠῚ. To redeem, deliver from death or evil by 
paying a compensation or price. Exod. xiii. 13, 
& al. freq. In Hiph. to be redeemed. Lev. 
xix. 20. In Hiph. to cause or suffer to be re- 


᾿ deemed. Exod. xxi. 8.. As anoun 715 or 


1) price of deliverance or redemption, a ran- 
som. occ. Exod. xxi. 30. Ps. xlix. 9. So 
LXX AvuTea, σιμὴν TNS λυσρωσεως, and Vulg. 
pretium redemptionis. As a noun D175 re- 
demption. So LXX ¢a λυτρα. occ. Num. 
i. 49. 
IV. As a noun 118. It occurs frequently, and 
is always, unless in Gen. xlviii. 7, followed 


, by 05x Aram,* the name of Shem’s fifth son. 


(Gen. x. 23.) It seems strictly to denote a 
country separated from others in a remarkable 
manner: accordingly the LX X have constant- 
ly rendered it by Μεσοποσαμια, and Vulg. by 
Mesopotamia, a large country in Asia, so 
called, because situated εν μέσῳ THY ποταμων 
between the two great rivers, Euphrates and 
Tigris, and bounded by them. It nearly an- 
swered to the modern Diarbekr Proper. 
VY. Asanoun 15. See under 7p. 
] 15 See under ma IV. 


YD 


To deliver. So Vulg. libera. It is nearly 





* See Bochart, Phaleg,. lib.-ii. cap. 5. 


V5 


related to pt», as por to mM, pyp to yp, 
which see. Once, Job xxxiii. 24. Comp. 
ver. 28. 

V5 

Occurs not as a verb but as a noun 415 the fat. 
So LXX στέαρ and Vulg, (in Lev. viii. 20.) 
adipem. oec. Ley. i. 8, 12. viii. 20. See 
Pole Synops. 

In Arabie the verb signifies to fail or faint 
through languor, “languore defecit.” Castell. 
If failing then be the idea of the root, may not 
the fut be so called from its continual waste,* 
from the sudden consumption of it in many 
diseases, and from its vast diminution by exer- 
cise and labour? 

aE) 

Occurs not as a verb in Hebrew, but the idea 
seems to be, to obvert, or turn towards. 

J. As a noun mp a mouth, Exod. iy. 10, 11, & 
al. freq. 1m i715, 2 being understood, with one 
mouth or consent. Josh. ix. 2. 

In reg. it is written "5 (as ‘w for pw) Exod. iv. 
12, 15; and applied to various things, as the 
mouth of a well. Gen. xxix. 3, 8.—of a sack. 
Gen. xlii. 27.the opening or hole of a gar- 
ment. Exod. xxviii. 32.—the entrance or be- 
ginning of away. Proy. xxii. 6.—the mouth, 
edge of a sword. Exod. xvii. 13. nya an a 
sword with two or several edges. Prov. v. 4. 
Comp. Jud. iii. 16. 1 Sam. xiii. 21; where 
DD occurs as the plur. mas. of "5 or ;15. 

775 x ΓΒ mouth to mouth, face to face. Nu. xii. 8, 

75 5x mpm from one aspect, side, or extremity to 
theother. Ezraix. 11. Comp. 2 K. x. 21. xxi. 16. 

11. As a noun in reg, "5 the mouth, denotes the 
command or order. Gen. xly. 21. Exod. xvii. 
1. Eceles, viii. 2. 

III. Asa noun in reg. %» an opening, as of the 
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xli. 15; in which latter text it denotes the 
stone- or iron-teeth of a tribula or thrashing- 
sledge. Comp. under ym ITT. and 5}. 

Der. Greek daw, onus to speak, φημη, Doric 
φαμα, whence Lat. fama, and Eng. fame, fa- 
mous, &e. 

15 See under np V. 

wm 

Denotes solidity, compactness, strength. 

I. To be consolidated, corroborated, strengthened. 
oce. Gen. xlix. 24. In the form of a partici- 
ple Huph. 511 joined with arm 1 K. x. 18, 
means pure gold, as is plain by comparing 2 
Chron. ix. 1'7, where Ὑ ΤῸ is used for t51n. 
For as * gold is the most solid or compact of 
all metals, yea, of all known material substances, 
so the purer any mass of it is, the more solid 
it must be. Hence, 

II. As a noun 15 pure gold from its great 
solidity. Job xxviii. 17. Ps. xix. 11, ἃ al. 
freq. On Cant, v. 11, 15, see Mrs Francis’ 
translation and notes. 

mp In Hiph. to exert one’s strength very much. 
occ. as a participle, 2 Sam. vi. 16. 

Der. fast. Qu? 

"5 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to disperse, dissipate, 
scatter. Ps. Ixxxix. 1. exlvii. 16. Prov. xi. 24, 
& al. Jer. iii. 13, ran thou hast scattered 
thy ways 0-915 to the strangers, i. 6. thou hast. 
run after various heathen nations in their 
several idolatries. Comp. Ezek. xvi. 15, 25— 
27, 20, &e. 

II. To break in pieces, dissipate by breaking in 
pieces. Ps. liii. 6. In Niph. to be thus broken 
or dissipated. Ps. exli. 7. 

Der. Lat. spargo, sparsum, whence asperse, 
&c. disperse, &e. 


mouth, i. 6. capacity or measure, ὉΣΦ 5 the | ΤΊ 


measure, portion of two. See Deut. xxi. 17. 2 
K. ii. 9. Zech. xiii. 8. Hence 

1. *» ὯΨ according to the measure of, according 
to. Lev. xxvii. 8, 18. 

2. »»> nearly the same. Lev. xxv. 16. So "85 
Lev. xxv. 52. Num. vi. 21. 

3. spp so that. Zech. i. 24, or ii. 4. 

4, "wx 2 according as. Mal, ii. 9. 

IY. As a particle, 7», 

1. Here. Num. xxii. 8. 

2. Hither. 1 Sam. xvi. 11. 

3. With Ὁ αὐ prefixed, mam1—n»n on this side 
—and on that, hinc et inde. Ezek. xl, 10. 

VY. As a particle 1p, with m prefixed, 1p on this 
side ; and when repeated it may be rendered, 
on this side and on the other, hinc et inde. Ezek. 
xl. 26, 34. Comp. ver. 39 and 41. 

VI. Asa particle, with x, for +x where? pre- 
fixed, ἼΞΝ where? Job ix. 24. xvii. 15. xix. 
23. xxiv. 25; in all which texts a number of 
Dr Kennicott’s codices read x15‘x + and ΝἼΒΝ. 
Comp. under 7x» ΠῚ. Hence Greek éxov 
where? 

7D» occurs not as a verb, but hence as a noun 
fem. plur. mya several or many edges. 
(Comp. under 75 I.) oce. Ps. exlix. 6. Isa. 

* See New and Complete Dictionary of Arts, &c. in 


Fart; Haller’s Physiology, lect. ii. sect. 21. 
+ N. B. In the Various Readings on Job xix. 23, the 


first RDN seems to be misprinted for NID Ν᾿. 








The idea of the word seems to be, to expand, 
spread out, dilate. So in Syriac it signifies to 
dilate, in Arabie, to be diffused, as asmell, &c. 
See Castell in mp. 

I. Asanoun mas, plur. o-mp thin plates of 
metal expanded by beating. occ. Exod. xxxix. 
8. Num. xvi. 38. So the LXX σεσαλα, and 
λεπίδας ἐλατὰς, and Vulg. bracteas, and lami- 
nas. 

II. Asanoun mp a net or snare expanded to 
catch prey. Job xviii, 9. Ps. εχ]. 6. Hence, 
according to some, as a verb in Hiph. to 
stretch or spread out a net. occ. Ps. xii. 6. 
Proy. xxix. 8 ; but these passages seem more 
properly to belong, the former to mp», the lat- 
ter to mp2, which see. 

III. As a noun mp, mms, and nnp, plur. nip, 
and nya a governor, viceroy, deputy, presi- 
dent. It is a foreign word common to the 
Chaldeans, Arabians, Syrians, Assyrians, and 
Persians, and is perhaps a derivative from the 
Heb. np ¢o extend, on account of their govern- 
ing a certain extent or district. See inter al. 
Neh. v. 14. 1 K. xx. 24. 2 Κα. xviii. 24. Ezra 
viii. 36. 


WD 
I. The LXX have given nearly the true idea 


* * Gold is the heaviest and densest of all bodies.” 
Boerhaave’s Chemistry by Shaw, vol. i. p. 70, where, in 
a note, see more. 





WD 


of the word, Job iv. 14, where they render it 
by διασειω, or (MS. Alex.) cores, to shake. 
Hence, as a noun "15 the penis or yard of the 
hippopotamus or river-horse. occ. Job xl. 12 
or 17. Comp. nydpt under yds IT. 

II. In Kal, to be agitated, pant, palpitate, as 
the heart in joy or surprise. Isa. lx. 5. Comp. 
Psal. exix. 161. Jer. xxxiii. 9. In Hiph. to 
ΠΝ to shake or tremble through fear. Job 
iv. 14, 

ΠῚ. And most generally, in Kal, to tremble or 
shake for fear. Deut. xxviii. 66, & ἃ]. freq. 
In Hiph. the same. Prov. xxviii. 14. As a 
noun ὙΓῚΒ fear, trembling, tremor. So the 
LXX render it several times by τρόμος. Job 
lii. 25, Ps. liii. 6, & al. freq. Also, the object 
of fear or reverence: Gen. xxxi. 42, 53.. As 
a noun fem. in reg. nb fear, reverence. occ. 
Jer. ii. 19. 

TD 

Lo overflow, as water doth its banks. occ. Gen. 
xlix. 4. So the Vulg. effusus es, and to the 
same purpose Symmachus ὑσερζεσας boiling or 
flowing over. LXX εξζυβρισας thou hast been 
insolently injurious. See Pole Synops. in loc. 
As a participle benoni mas. plur. orp ev- 
travagant, dissolute, licentious. occ. Jud. ix. 4. 
Zeph. iii. 4; comp. Jer. xxiii. 14, 32. xxix. 
23. Asa N. fem. plur. mins extravagan- 
cies, debaucheries. oce. Jer. xxiii. 32. 

Der. Lat. fusum, whence fuse, fusion, diffuse, 
&ec. Qu? see under wo. 

DMD See under np> VI. 

WID Chald. 

As a N. ἃ potter. So Viulg. figuli. Once, 
Dan. ii. 41. The Chaldee Targums use the 
noun in the same sense, and in the Syriac the 
verb denotes to form, fashion. 

nm) 

Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but in Syriac sig- 
nifies to dig, dig up, and in Arabic, to cut, cut 
in. See Castell. 

I. Asa N, nns, plur. osnmp, a pit, foss. 2 
Sam. xvii. 9. xviii. 17 

II. Asa N. fem. nnnp the corrosion, erosion, 
or inward fretting of the leprosy. occ. Ley. 
xiii. 55. } 

Der. Pit, Latin puteus, and French putts a 
well. 

TOD 

Occurs not as a verb, and the ideal meaning is 
uncertain, but as a N. fem. twp a kind of 
gem, the topaz of the ancients. So the LX X 
always τοσάζιον, and Vulg. topazius ; and per- 
haps these names may be formed from the 
Heb. by transposing the two first letters, and 
changing ἃ into z; thus topad, topaz. occ. 
Exod, xxviii. 17. xxxix. 10. Job xxviii. 19. 
Ezek, xxviii. 18, The topaz of the ancients, 
called by the moderns chrysolite, ‘is of vari- 
ous sizes and figures. Its colour is a * pale 
dead green, with an admixture of yellow ; but 





* Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xxxvii. cap. 8, says, “ Eeregia 
etiamnum topazio gloria est, swo virenti mies, ot Ginn 
po cat ema Bake Id aeciditin Arabix in- 
suld, que Cintis vocatur. The topaz is still highly esteem- 
ed ft ἀν ἐν a foal ar Me and eh it was 
discovered, was preferred to is happened in an 
island of Arabia, called Chitis,” ᾿ erties 
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the most usual tinge is that of an unripe olive, 
with somewhat of.a brassy yellow.” See New 
and Complete Dictionary of Arts in Cury- 
SOLITE. 

105 

I. To open (comp. snp). It occurs as a 
participle or participial N. Exod. xiii. 2, 12, 
13, 15, & al. freq. The LXX render it by 
avotyoy and diavoryov opening; so Vulg. quod 
aperit what openeth, and Aquila in Ezek. xx. 
26, by διώνδιγόν. As a participial N. fem. 
ΓΒ what openeth. occ. Num. viii. 16; where 
LX X διανδιγοντων opening. In Hiph. to make 
an opening. occ. Psal. xxii. 8, mawa ws 
They make an opening with their lip, i. 6. they 
open and distort their lips, they make mows as 
in mocking. Comp. Job xvi. 10. Isa. lvii. 4. 

ΩΣ “Ta openings of flowers. occ. 1 K. vi. 18, 
29, 32, 35. 1 Kings vi. 29, And he carved ail 
the walls of the house round about with carved 
Sigures of cherubs, and palm-trees, ὌΝΩΝ “OD 
and open flowers—so ver. 35. ** What flowers 
are these (asks the learned Bate) that were 
inlaid, (ver. 35.) with the palm-trees, and 
which once or twice are included in the men- 
tion of the palm-trees? These flowers are no 
where distinguished from those which the 
palm-tree bears—palm-trees and open flowers 
—one would naturally understand it to mean 
palm-trees in bloom; as if it had been said 
palm-trees and opened flowers upon them. No- 
thing is said to the contrary, and the flowers 
are included in the trees, ver. 32.” Enquiry 
into the Similitudes, &c. p. 131. 

11. To open, make an opening for, let loose by 
opening. So Vulg. dimittit. occ. Prov. xvii. 14. 

111. 70 let go, set free, dismiss. So the LX X 
παπελύσεν, and Vulg. dimiserat abire. occ. 2 
Chron. xxiii. 8. Also, intransitively, to get 
out, withdraw, “ slip away.” Eng. translat. 
LXX ax:crn he departed. Vulg. declinavit 
he declined. occ. 1 Sam. xix. 10. 

IV. Asa N. mas. plur. ΝΞ set free, freed, 
discharged, i. e. from other service to which 
their brethren were subject. occ. 1 Chron. ix. 
33. . 

wos 

Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but the meaning 
appears to be riearly the same as that of the 
Greek verbs ¢rnccw, πτίσσω, πάτασσω, derived 
from it, namely, to strike, smite, pound ; for 
hence 

I. Asa N. weap ἃ hammer. oce. Isa. xli. 7. 
Jer. xxiii. 29. 1. 23; so our K. Edward I. 
is on his tombstone called Scororum Mat- 
LEUS. * 

II. Chald. As a N. mas. plur. in reg. »w*op 
a kind of headdress, turbands, tiaras. So 
Theodotion σιάρᾶις, and Vulg. tiaris. occ. 
Dan. iii. 21. Hence may perhaps be derived 
the Greek wruccw to fold or wrap up (which 
may be the radical idea of the Chaldee), and 
πετάσὸς a kind of covering for the head. 

“5 See under 75 
D'S 
Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but in Arabic 





* Rapin’s History of England by Tindal, vol. i. p. 389, 
fol. note 9. 


7) 4.14, ἽΞ 


denotes ¢o be or grow fat. 8366 Bochart, vol. 
ii. 506. Asa N. fem. rn» fat, suet. Once, 
Job xv. 27. Hence the Greek wiwsan suet, 
by which Symmachus and another version in 
the Hexapla render the Heb. word, so the 
Vulg. arvina. 

ἽΞ 

The idea of this word is, I apprehend, to dis- 
solve, disjoin, set loose, pulverize, or the like. 
The Syriac and Arabic verbs from this root 
are used in these senses (see Castell’s Lex. 
Heptaglott. under 155) which also best agree 
with the following biblical words. 

I. In Hiph. “ ἐο run out,” Eng. translat. or 
be diffused, as waters, diffluere. oce. Ezek. 
xlvii. 2. Vulg. redundantes overflowing. As 
a N. 3» α phial, or small vessel, whence oil was 
poured or dropped in anointing. occ. 1 Sam. x. 
᾿ς 2 KH. ix. is 

11. As aN. up α mineral substance. The 
LXX, Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, and 
Vulg. render it crim or stibium ; but it is 
no easy matter to determine what these trans- 
lators meant by those words. ΤῚΊΒ is mention- 
ed 2 K. ix. 30. (where LX X sorieuicaro)|Jer. 
iv. 30, as what the women tinged their eyes with ; 
and it appears from the testimony of Dr Shaw* 
and of Dr Russell,+ that what the Moorish 
women in Barbary, and the Turkish about 
Aleppo, now use for this purpose, is the pow- 
der of lead ore. (Comp. under 5m3.) The 
last mentioned author has given so clear an 
account of the women’s manner of using it, 
that the reader cannot be displeased with see- 
ing it in this place. ‘ Upon the principle of 
strengthening the sight, as well as an orna- 
ment, it is become a general practice among 
the women to black the inside of their eyelids, 
by applying a powder called ismed. t Their 
method of doing it is by a cylindrical piece of 
silver, steel, or ivory, about two inches long, 
made very smooth, and about the size of a 
common probe. This they wet with water, in 
order that the powder may stick to it ; and ap- 
plying the middle part horizontally to the eye, 
they shut the eyelids upon it, and so drawing it 
through between them, it blacks the inside, leav- 
ing a narrow black rim allround the edge. This 
is sometimes practised by the men, but is then 
regarded as foppish.” And as this practice of 
tinging the eyes or eyelids with black is in our 
time very common in the § East, so was it 
anciently in use, not only among the Jews (as 
is evident from the texts above cited), but 
other oriental nations, and even among the 
Greeks and Romans. Thus Xenophon (Cy- 
roped. lib. 1. p. 15, edit. Hutchinson, 8vo. ) 
speaks of Astyages, the king of Media, as 





* Travels, p. 229. Comp. p. 376. 

+ Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 102. 

t “ This is made of a substance called also ispahany, 
from the place it is brought from. It appears to bea rich 
lead ore, and is prepared by roasting it in a quince, ap- 
ple, or truffle, then it is levigated with oil of sweet al- 
monds on a marble stone. If intended to strengthen the 
eyes, they often add flowers of olibanum or amber.” 

§ Besides the authors above quoted, see Sandys’ Tra- 
vels, fol. p. 35; Conformity of Customs between the East 
Indians and Jews, art. xv.; Hanway’s Travels, vol. i. 
272; Niebuhr, Voyage, tom. i. p. 234; Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague’s Letters, vol. ii. p. 16, edit. 1767. 


adorned o¢barauwr ὑπογραφῃ with painting of his 
eyes ; and Clemens Alexand. Peed. lib. iii. 
cap. 2. (cited by Dr Shaw) mentions ὕσογρα- 
gus οφθαλμων the painting of the eyes, as a 
practice of the Alexandrian women in his 
time, as it certainly was of the Roman in that 
of Pliny,* and of some infamous male char- 
acters at Rome in the days of Juvenal, who 
thus describes it, Sat. ii. lin. 93, &e. 


Ille supercilium madida fuligine tinctum Ὁ 
Obliqua producit acu, pingitque trementes 
Attollens oculos. 


With sooty moisture one his eyebrows dyes, 
And with a bodkin paints his trembling eyes. 
So a short time before the siege of Jerusalem 
by the Romans, we find such abominable male 
monsters abounding in that devoted city, who 
affected the manners and dress of women, καὶ 
σὸς εὐπρεσειῶν ὑπογραῷφοντες σους οῴθαλμους, and, 
to set themselves off, tinging their eyes. Joseph. 
de Bel. lib. iv. cap. 9, sect. 10. And in later 
times Herodian, lib. v. cap. 16, says the Em- 
peror Heliogabalus, reonu—iroyougomevos σοὺς 
o4aaous--came into public with his eyes tinged. 
Farther, Pliny, in his Nat. Hist. lib. xxxiii. 
cap. 6, describing the stimmi or stibium, which 
he says is found in silver mines, and which he 
distinguishes into two sorts, called male and 
female, says the latter is most approved, is 
shining, (friabilis) friable or crumbling, sepa- 
rating into flakes, not lumps (fissurisque, non 
globis, dehiscens) ; its principal use is for the 
eyes ; for, on this account, most people have 
called it platyophthalmum, because, in painting 
the eyelids of women, (in calliblepharis mulie- 
rum) it dilates their eyes.”+ Bystimmi or stibi- 
um, in the above passage, it appears that Pliny 
did not mean /ead ore, because at the beginning 
of this chapter he expressly mentions /ead ore 
by adifferent appellation, viz. vena plumbi. But 
what then did he mean by it, and particularly 
by the female stibium? I must confess I know 
not. Itis commonly said that fantimony is the 
stimmi or stibium of the ancients ; but we are 
informed that antimony ore is a very hard, not 
a friable or crumbling substance. I should 
guess, therefore, that by the female stibium 
Pliny intended the § plumbago or black lead, 
which is a kind of ochre (a genus of earths 
slightly coherent) of very fine and loose parts ; 
and that as this was what the Roman women 
in his time used to colour their eyes, so the 
Hebrew Jr» might denote the same substance, 
thus denominated from its loose crumbling tex- 
ture. But this I very readily submit to the 
judgment of those who are better skilled in 
mineralogy than I can pretend to be. It is 
certain, however, that at different times and 





* © Mulieribus vero etiam infect (palpebree) quoti- 
diano. Tanta est decoris affectatio, ut tingantur oculi 
quoque.”’ Nat. Hist. lib. xi. cap. 37. 

+ Comp. Commodiani Instructiones, lix. lin. 6,'7, where 
he thus reproaches a Christian matron, 

Nec non et inducis malis medicamina falsa ; 

In oculis puris stibium perverso decore. - 
Commodianus was a Christian writer poet he can hard. 
ly be called) of the third century. His Instructiones 
end published by Dr Davies at the end of Minucius 

elix. 
t See Boerhaave’s Chemistry by Shaw, vol. i. p. 132. 
§ See New and Complete Dictionary of Arts, in PLuM- 
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places different substances were used for ting- 
ing the eyes. 'Thus as Pliny names séibium, 
Juvenal, as above cited, mentions soot; and 
Dr Chandler, in his late Travels in Greece, 
says the Grecian girls, “ for colouring the 
lashes and socket of the eye, throw incense or 
gum of labdanum on some coals of fire, inter- 
cept the smoke, which ascends, with a plate, 
and collect the soot.” Comp. under 5m. 

IIT. ΤῚΒ ‘ax stones of stibium or black lead. 

‘ The words seem to mean a kind of black mar- 
ble, so called from its colour resembling siibz- 
um, so Vulg. quasi stibinos. ‘Thus the blood- 
stone, porphyry, and chrysolite, are denominat- 
ed respectively from their bloody, purple, and 
golden colours. occ. 1 Chron, xxix. 2. Comp. 
Isa. liv. 11, Behold I lay thy stones 53 with 
black marble, i. e. thy stones shall be of black 
marble; but Aquila and Symmachus render 

1» in this place by crime stibium, and so 

Pisodotion by crizun. Therefore Qu? 

Der. Greek φυκος, and Lat. and Eng. fucus, 
whence fucated. 


xb 

In Niph. ἐο be extraordinary, wonderful, exceed- 
ing or beyond one’s experience, capacity, power, 
or expectation. See Gen. xviii. 14. Exod. iii. 
20. Deut. xvii. 8. xxx. 11. 2 Sam. i. 26. Jer. 
xxxii. 17, 27. Prov. xxx. 18. 2 Sam. xiii. 2, 
—“* he thought it hard, difficult, impracticable 
to do any thing to her, i. e. to enjoy her com- 
pany.” Taylor’s Concordance. “ Thought it 
out of his power to do any thing with her.” 
Bate’s translat. In Kal, joined with 47) a 
vow, it signifies either to make an extraordinary 
vow, as Ley. xxvii. 2. comp. Num. vi. 2; or 
to perform, accomplishit, as Lev. xxii. 21. Num. 
xy. 3, 8. In Hiph. to make extraordinary or 
wonderful. Deut. xxviii. 59. Psal. xxxi. 22. 
Also, to do wonderfully. Isa. xxix. 14. Joel ii. 
26. With 5 and an infinitive V. following, to 
do what is expressed by the verb wonderfully. 
See Jud. xiii. 19. 2 Chron. xxvi. 15. In Hith. 
to show oneself wonderful, act in an extraor- 
dinary manner. occ. Job x. 16. As Ns. xdp 
wonderful. Exod. xv. 1]. Psal. xxvii. 15, & 
al. freq. Comp. Psal. exxxix. 6, where nine 
of Dr Kennicott’s codices read -xd5s, and 
another in the margin. Mas. plur. ods 
Used as an adverb, wonderfully, miris modis. 
Lam. i. 9. So "ΣΝ which see under jx IV. 
‘xd wonderful, extraordinary. occ. Jud. xiii. 
18. Comp. ver. 19, and Isa. ix. 6. 

35 

I. In Kal, to divide, dissever. occ. Psal. lv. 
10; so LXX καταδιελε, Vulg. divide. Comp. 
2 Sam. xv. 30. xvii. 1—14, and see Dr 
Horne’s Comment on Psal. 

11. Zo divide, apportion. occ. Job xxxviii. 25; 
so Aquila διειλε divided. In Niph. to be divid- 
ed, apportioned. occ. Gen. x. 25. 1 Chron. i. 
19. So the LXX διερερισθη, and Vulg. di- 
visa est. Comp. Deut. xxxii. 8. Acts xvii. 
26. Asa N. fem. plur. niadp divisions, por- 

᾿ tions. Qu? oce. Jud. v. 15, 16, Also, divi- 
sions, classes. oce. 2 Chron. xxxv. 5. Asa 
N. fem. plur. mapa the same. occ. 2 Chron. 
xxxy. 12. 

II. As a N. 5p, plur. osnbs and miadp a 
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5 mp 


distribution of water, a stream by which water 
is distributed. Job xx. 17. Psal. Ixy. 10. Isa. 
xxx. 25, & al. freq. In the last cited passage, 
Symmachus preserves the idea by rendering it 
διαιρέσεις divisions. See Bp Lowth’s note on 
Isa. 1. 30. Hence Greek σελάγος the sea, ap- 
plied also to a large river, and Latin pelagus. 

IV. *Chald. to divide, distribute. occ. Dan. ii. 
41, Asa N. 955 a division, half. occ. Dan. 
vii. 25. Fem. plur. nad» divisions, distributions, 
classes. occ. Eizra vi. 18. 


5D 


Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but asa N. fem. 
plur. nop or (according to the reading of 
very many of Dr Kennicott’s codices) ny155 
is in our translation rendered torches, as if it 
were formed by transposition from ny, but 
this is very uncertain. Once, Nah. ii. 3 or 
4; which is part of a description of the war- 
like preparations against Nineveh. The Y. 
4p in Arabic signifies to cut, cut in pieces, 
“ς secuit, in partes concidit.” Castell; and I 
should think the N. ntbs in Nahum might 
most naturally be referred to the scythes or 
cutting instruments with which their military 
chariots (ἅρματα δρεπανηφορα, currus falcati) 
were armed, 1377 OWS 3557 ΓΒ wa the 
scythes of or for his chariots are in the fire, 1. 
e. are bright and flash like fire, in the day or 
time of his preparing. Comp. Nah. iii. 3. 

m5 


With a radical, but mutable or omissible, m. 

I. In Hiph. To separate, sever, divide, distin- 
guish. oce. Exod. viii. 18, or 22. ix. 4, xi. 7. 
Ps. iv. 4, xvii. ἢ; where observe that thirty- 
four of Dr Kennicott’s codices read x>p71, but 
taking stp" as referring to persons, the tex- 
tual reading makes a very good sense, as 7557 
does likewise in Psal. iv. 4, though there also 
thirty-four of the Doctor’s codices read xdan. 
In Niph. to be separated, distinguished. occ. 
Exod. xxxiii. 16. Psal. exxxix. 14, mixw "5 
smo for I was Searfully distinguished, i. 
e. formed into distinct lineaments, parts, and 
members. See the two following verses. In 
Psal. exxxix. 14, thirty of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices have snxdp2, but I suspect this various* 
reading to have sprung from the next word 
ox 53. 

II. Asa Ν. "225 a distinct, particular, certain, 
person or place. oce. Ruth iv. 1. 1 Sam. xxi. 
2 or 3. 2 K. vi. 8; in all which passages it 
is followed by ‘25x, which see under 05x 
Vili. 

111. As a N. 15 α bean (so LXX xvawos, 
and Vulg. faba), thus called, I apprehend, in 
Heb. from the manner of its growth, being 
not only involved in a thick pod, which sepa- 
rates tt from the external air, but each bean 
growing separate from the others in the pod 
itself. oce. 2 Sam. xvii. 28. Ezek. iv. 9; 
which passage may be illustrated by what Dr 
Shaw says of the modern diet of the people in 
Barbary, Travels, p. 140. ““ Beans,—after 
they are boiled and stewed with oil and garlic, 
are the principal food of persons of all distine- 
tions.” Hence Lat. puls and Eng. pulse, 
leguminous plants or seeds. 


m5 


IV. Asa Ν. fem. tpn intercession, interposi- 
tion, mediation, intercessory supplication. 1 K. 
viii. 28, 29. Comp. ver. 33,-35. and 55» III. 
freq. oce. Psal. εἶχ. 7, snban “ His plea in 
court.” Dr Randolph’s Comment, but Qu ? 
55a I. To make a separation or distinction be- 
tween good and bad, to pronounce or execute 

judgment. occ. 1 Sam. ii. 25. Ezek. xvi. 52. 
Psal. evi. 30; in which last passage Jerome 
and Montanus excellently render it dijudicavit 
made a judicial distinction, and our Eng. trans- 
lation executed judgment. Asa N. mas. plur. 
Ὁ" 255 and Ὁ") 55 judges. occ. Exod. xxi. 22, 
Deut. xxxii. 31. (where the Vulg. judices) 
Job xxxi. 11 ; where see Scott’s note. As a 
N. fem. -15%dp and m*>»a, dijudication, judicial 
distinction, judgment. occ. Isa. xvi. 3. xxviii.”7. 
As a Ν. "5555. occ. Job xxxi. 28; where ac- 
cording to some it means, judicial, belonging 
to the judge, deserving judicial punishment : but 
the words *5*5p py x17 Da, may be otherwise 
rendered, even this (were) an iniquity (to or 
before) my judge, and consequently to be 
punished by Him; or else "525 may be ren- 
dered vocatively, O my judge ! And on either 
of these latter interpretations, by his judge, 
Job could not mean any human magistrate, 
but God only ; because he is speaking of a 
secret sin. (See Scott’s note. ) 

II. To judge, form an opinion on a distinct 
weighing of circumstances. occ. Gen. xviii. 11. 

III. In Hith. to intercede, mediate, interpel- 
lare, ἐντυγχάνειν, as between the judge and the 
criminal, to make oneself a sepurater or mediator 
between God and man, to make intercession 
for others or oneself. Gen. xx. 7, 17. Num. 
xi. 2. 1 Sam. i. 10, & al. freq. 

m5 | 

I. To cleave, cut, or split. occ. 2 K. iv. 39. 
ἊΝ ev 13. Psal. Sa 7. Prov. vii. 23.. As 
a N. m5 a piece split off, a fragment, a slice. 
oce. Jud. ix. 53. 1 man eet 12. 2 Sam. xi 
21. Cant. iv. 3. Job xli. 15. Like the nether 
75 mull-stone, so called either from breaking 
the corn in pieces, or as being itself a fragment 
or piece of stone. 

Il. Ina Hiph. sense, to cast or fling off with 
violence, as it were a splinter in cleaving wood 
(comp. Psal. exli. 7.) to split off. occ. Job 
Xxxix. 3. 

Ill. Chald. mb» to serve or worship. Dan. iii. 
12, 28. vi. 16, & al. It answers to the Heb. 
‘tay ; and as ‘ny is applied both to the culti- 
vation of the ground, and to the service of God, 
so the sense of the Chald. nb» may seem to 
be transferred from the former to the latter. 
Or is not the Chaldee mp rather from the 
Heb. i155 to mediate, intercede, pray. Comp. 
under #55 IV. and Sty ΠῚ. Asa N. jnbp 
service. So LX X λεισουργιῶν. Occ. Ezravii. 19. 

Der. Flake, plough (as nm» signifies in Chaldee, 
Sytiac, and Arabic), fallow. Also, fleece, a 

.. flock.of wool, filch, flitch. French, plaque, a 
plate of metal. Gr. σεέλεκυς an axe. Lat. 

Salz, a sickle. * 

app) Tae 5 a Pe ε 

I. To escape,” flee, go, or get away. Hence, in 
Hiph. to carry off or away. occ. Isa. γ. 29. 
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Il. In Kal, to escape, be delivered, from evil. 
Job xxiii. 7. Also, in Kal and Hiph. to de-. 
liver, cause to escape, from evil or danger. 
Psal. xvii. 13. Ixxi. 4. Ixxxii. 4. 2 Sam. xxii. 
2. Asa N. mas. o*>p one who hath escaped. 
Gen. xiv. 13, & al. freq. As Ns. fem. Ady 
escape, deliverance. Gen. xlv. 7. mods the 
same. Also, a number of persons escaped. 
Gen. xxxii. 8. 2 Sam. xv. 14. 2 Καὶ, xix. 30, 
& al. freq. 

111. To bring forth, to be delivered (as we like- 
wise say in English), Vulg. peperit. occ. Job 
xxi. 10. Comp. Mic. vi. 14, and wd and see 
Bochart, vol. ii. 291, 292. 

IV. In Josh. xv. 27, we meet with a town or 
place called w5p nna, probably from a temple 
there dedicated to the heavens, under the 
notion of delivering females of their young. 
So the first, of the Orphic Hymns is addressed 
to the goddess Ugebveaim or the door-keeper ; 
and as it is perhaps the most ancient monu- 
ment extant of the adoration paid to the deity 
who was supposed to preside over child-births, 
and whom the Romans afterwards called Juno 
Lucina,* or Diana Lucina, the reader may 
not be displeased with seeing a literal trans- 
lation of it in this place. 


“ To Proruyra@a, the Incense + STORAX. 


« Hear me, Ὁ venerable goddess, demon with 
many names, aid in travail, sweet hope of 
child-bed women, saviour of females, kind 
friend to infants, speedy deliverer, propitious 
to youthful nymphs, Prothyrea, key-bearer, 
gracious nourisher, gentle to all, who dwellest 
in the houses of all, and delightest in banquets ; 
Zonelooser secret, but in thy works to all ap- 
parent! Thou sympathizest with throes, but 
rejoicest in easy labours, + Lhthyia, in dire 
extremities putting an end to pangs; thee 
alone parturient women invoke, rest of their 
souls, for in thy power are those throes that 
end their anguish. Artemis (or Diana), Jli- 
thyia, revered Prothyrea. Hear, immortal 
dame, and grant us offspring by thy aid, and 
save,‘as thou hast always been saviour of all.” 

Der. To {Ὁ fleet; swift, fleet of ships, float. 
Also, pelt, pellet. Qu? 


pp 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the idea seems 
to be nearly the same as that of the Latin 
fulcio, which may be a derivative from it, 
namely, to support, sustain, or the like. Hence 
perhaps also by transposition, Lat. baculus a 
‘staff. . 

I. As a N. 29 a staff, “ a stick with which a 
man supports himself in walking.” Johnson. 
occ. 2 Sam. iii. 29. 

II. Asa N. 455 a distaff; which supports the 
flax in spinning. occ. Prov. xxxi. 19. 

III. Asa N. 125 a district, tract, region, so 
called “ because measured by a staff’ or pole,” 





__,” See Boyse’s Pantheon, p. 32,72; Terent. Andr. act. 
iii. scen. i. lin. 15; Horat. Carm. lib. iii, ode xxii. lin, i. , 
4; ἃς Carm. See. lin. 13—17. 

+ “ It is used in some wlerine disorders—in which cases 





it is said to be a great restorative and strengthener.” 
Dr Quincy’s Dispensatory. 
1 See Lexicon under 45», 


pop 


(Bate) as it is likewise bam, because measur- 
ed by acord. Comp. under ban I. 4. Neh. 
iii. 9, & al. freq. 

oc Lat. fulcio to support, fulcrum, fulciment. 
Ὁ75 

In general, to make level or even. 

I. To make level, even, or smooth, as a way. 
oce. Ps. lxxviii. 50; (where Symmachus διεσ- 
σρωσε he strowed, levelled.) Isa. xxvi. 7. 

II. To weigh exactly, as by bringing the beam of 
the balance. to a level. It occurs not as a V. 
simply in this sense, but hence as a N. pdp 
the beam of a balance, occ. Proy. xvi. 11. Isa. 
xl. 12; in both which passages it is distin- 
guished from the p*31xn scales or basins. 

111. 70 weigh mentally, balance, adjust, contrive. 
occ. Psal. lviii. 3, γγ0 ΒΓ oD*1» DN ye adjust, 
contrive, the violence of your hands. Vulg. 
concinnant, they adjust. Comp. Ps. xciv. 20. 

Hence perhaps Greek rauccw to form, model, 
contrive. 

IV. To weigh mentally, ponder, consider. occ. 
Proy. iv. 26. v. 6, 21. 

The above cited are all the passages in which 
the root occurs. 

pop 

I. Otcurs not as a Y. in Kal, but in Hith. to 
tremble, have a tremulous motion. So the 
LXX carsvovras, and Vulg. concutiuntur, are 
shaken. occ. Job ix. 6, Who shaketh the earth 
out of her place, yrxdans Ty and the pillars 
thereof tremble. The pillars of the earth here 
mentioned are the columns of the celestial nad 
by which it is supported, and which are calle 
Ὁ ΩΦ “Tiny pillars of the heavens, Job xxvi. 
11. (which see.) * Several learned men have 
taken Job ix. 6, to refer to the ordinary pro- 
gressive rotation of the earth in its orbit by the 
tremulous motion of those celestial pillars ; and 
I was once myself of the same opinion, but 
now rather apprehend that the text relates to 
that concussion of the heavens which accom- 
panies, and is perhaps the most usual cause 
of, an earthquake. See Scott on the place, 
and comp. Isa. xiii. 13, which likewise in its 
physical sense seems descriptive of an earth- 
quake. Asa N. fem. ΓΒ tremor, terror, 
Job xxi. 6. Ps, lv. 6; where Symmachus 
geixn horror, & al. As a N. fem. in reg. 
nydpn terribleness. occ. Jer. xlix. 16. 

11. As a N. fem. nudpn a shaker, trembler ; 
an obscene Priapean figure made for the 
heathen -4wx or Venus, and mentioned 1 Καὶ. 
xv. 13. 2 Chron. xv. 16. The Vulg. renders 
it in the former text by simulachrum turpissi- 
mum a most filthy image, and still more plainly 
in the latter by simulachrum Priapi an image of 
Priapus. By Priapus (ὮΝ "ἽΞ or 3x “4p the fruc- 
tifying form or father) they meant the genera- 
tive power of the heavens,} and by making the 





τὰ Bate’s Answer to Modest Apology, p. 56, &c. ; Cat- 
cott on the Creation, p. 59. Comp. Spearman’s Enquiry 
wie btllosop hy, and Theology, p. 203, 207, edit. bain. 
urgh. 
~ + So Orpheus in his hymn to Tlewroyeves or the first- 
begotten (by which, with all due respect to Voncias’ 
learning, I think he meant the mixture of light and 
spirit, when first in action, see Gen. 1, 2, 3; as appears 
from the epithets he gives him of διφυη double-natured, 
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wp 


ΓΝ for των or Venus, it seems Maacha 
intended to acknowledge the heavens as the 
original independent cause of fecundity in men 
and animals, and perhaps as the agents from 
whom she expected the promised Saviour or 
Deliverer. Comp. mows under ων IV. 

In the temple of Venus, at Naxus, in Sicily, 
Miyaru adore avextiro;* and the abominable 
Greek and Roman Phallus, which was carried 
in procession in honour of several idols, par- 
ticularly of Bacchus and Osiris,+ appears to be 
from the same Heb. root, and perhaps was of 
the same form, as the nybsu. ¢ Nor is it at 
all incredible that Queen Maacha should dedi- 
cate such an image to M wx or even worship 
it, when we consider the shocking indecen- 
cies of this kind, into which even the women 
of other countries, both in ancient and modern 
times, have been drawn by the bait of sensual 
pleasure, and by a mad enthusiastic zeal in the 
service of their idols. For instances which I 
do not choose to transcribe, the reader may 
see Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 48; Varro in 
Augustin. De Civ. Dei, lib. vii. cap. 21, p. 
136, edit. Bened. cited in Leland’s Advantage 
and Necessity of the Christian Revelation, vol. 
i. p. 177, 8vo. note ; Hamilfon’s New Account 
of the East Indies, vol. i. p. 152, 379; and 
Complete System of Geography, vol. ii. p. 
344, 347. 

From this root seems also to be derived Pallas, 
one of Minerva’s names, whom the Egyptians 
affirmed to be the air (others the ether) ; hence 
she is asserted by the ancients to be the 
mother of Apollo (the solar light) by Vulcan 
(the fire), is surnamedy aauzwais § blue- or 
azure-eyed, from the azure colour of the air 
or heavens, and affirmed to have power over 
the thunder as well as Jupiter. || 


wp 

In Hith. ¢o roll oneself, as in dust or ashes. occ. 
Jer. vi. 26. xxv. 34. Ezek. xxvii. 30. Mice. i. 
10; where for snwbsni of the printed edi- 
tions, the Keri, and six of Dr Kennicott’s 
MSS. now, as three more did originally, read 
swb5pnit, which the sense seems to require, and 
which is the word in Jer. vi. 26. In Jer. 
xxy. 34, it is used in this sense, though with- 
out either 45x or ἽΒΨ ; so the Vulg. supplies 
cinere ashes. Comp. under 4p III. and spy I. 








aslecorrayzroy ether-revolving, woyern egg-brooding, see 
under *\IN, xevosasoiy ayudrrousvoy rrepvyecow exulting 
with golden, i. 6. luminous, wings, λώμπρον ayayv gaos 
ayvoy bringing the clear and splendid light) calls him 
TIPIHTION evexca, PRIAPUS the king, and also πολυ-- 
σπόρε, seed-abounding, and Τένεσιν μωκώρων ϑνηφῶν τ᾽ 
aviewxav, Genitor of gods and mortal men. See Vossius 
De Orig. & Prog. Idol. lib. ii. cap. 7. 

* See Bochart, vol. i. 525. ae 

t rd Vossius De Orig. et Prog. Idol. lib. ii. cap. 14, 
an 

t Hutchinson’s Trinity of the Gentiles, p. 461. Confor- 
mity of the East Indians with the Jews, &c. ch. vii. ; Pot- 
ter’s Antiquities of Greece in the account of the Dionysia, 
vol. i. p. 347; Pierii Hieroglyph. in Sox, p. 324; Calmet’s 
Dictionary in Priapus. ee 

§ So Phornutus [legs τῆς Αθηνας. Evsos δὲ φασιν roi- 
αὐτὴν αὐτὴν παρεισάγεσθαι» Sim τὸ τὸν ἀέρο γλαυκὸν εἰναι. 
See Clarke’s note on Il. i. lin. 206. 

| See Vossius De Orig. &c. lib. ii. cap, 42 and 84; and 
ona De Diis Gentium, p. 326, 327. ᾿ 
ς΄ 
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II. Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. »wbpm rendered 
balancings, as if it were written ‘pdm, from 
p> to balance, but it rather seems to mean 
involutions, convolutions. occ. Job xxxvii. 16, 
Dost thou understand ay sw5 am by concerning 
the conyolutions of the cloud, i. e. the rolling 
together of vapours so as to forma cloud. 
Mr Hutchinson,* and from him several learn- 
ed men, have referred these words to the for- 
mation of the gross or dense grains of air by 
an involution or accretion of atoms ; but though 
such an involution must necessarily take place 
in order to carry on the various operations of 
nature, yet as Elihu in the immediately pre- 
ceding words appears to have alluded to the 
rainbow, so I should think that the words 
before us relate to the visible and obvious 
phenomenon above-mentioned, even as +w pn 
sy in Job xxxvi. 29, denotes the spreadings 
of the clouds, as of a tent. 

ence Greek σπλάσσω to smear or daub over, 
ἐμαλασσρον and κατατλάσμα, whence Eng. 
plaster, cataplasm. 

D5 Chald. 

Asa N. a mouth, aperture. occ. Dan. iv. 28. 
vi. 17, 22. vii. 5. The Targums frequently 
use D1» in the same sense. 

435 
Occurs not as a V. so the ideal meaning is un- 
certain, but it seems nearly related to pp to 
be delicate. Asa N. 22» some delicate spice, 
gum, or ointment. Sothe LX X render it by 
μυρὼν ΟΥ̓ κασιᾶς. and Vulg. by balsamum. 
Once, Ezek. xxvii. 17. 

Pr) ; 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, +. 

I. In Kal, intransitively, to turn, turn oneself. 
Gen. xxiv. 49. Exod. ii. 12. xxxii. 15. Num. 
xiv. 25. Deut. i. 7, & al. freq. So the LXX 
frequently render it by σαρεῷω, arorreepw, 
ἐπισσρεῷω. This verb is joined with ow the 
day or daylight, and denotes its turning towards 
the opposite hemisphere.. See Jer. vi. 4. Ps, 
xe. 9. soy ΓΞ) at the turn or return of the 
evening, or rather, when it (that particular place 
of which the writer is speaking) turned, or 
turneth, towards the evening. Gen. xxiv. 63. 
Deut. xxiii. 11. So spa ΓΞ when the 
morning returned, or when it (the place) 
turned to the morning. Exod. xiy. 27.4 In 
Kal, transitively, to turn, turn away, avert. 
Zeph. iii. 15. So Vulg. avertit. In Hith. 
to turn, both in a transitive and intransi- 
tive sense. 1 Sam. x. 9. Jer. xlvi. 5. xlix, 24. 

Hence the Latin peenitet, whence Eng. penitent, 
penitence, &c. French repentir, Eng. repent, 
‘repentance. 

11. With 5x or following, to turn to or to- 
wards, to look at or towards, to have respect to. 
Ley. xxvyi. 9. Deut. xxxi. 20. 2 Sam. ix. 8.1 
K. viii. 28. Job xxxvi. 21. Ps. Ixxxvi. 16. 
Isa. xly. 22. Jer. ii. 27, & al. 

III. As a noun fem. 715 the corner or angle of 
an altar, building, &c. where it turns towards 





* See his Moses’ Princip. part, ii, p, 125, 126, and 
Bate’s Philosophical Principles of Moses asserted and 
defended, p. 27. 

+ See Hutchinson’s Moses’ Princip.’pt. ii. p. 165—169, 
254, 255. ’ 





another aspect, q. d. the turn οὐ turning. 
Exod. xxvii. 2. Ps. exviii. 22. Prov. vii. 8. 
Job i. 19, & al. freq. Also, the corner-stone, 
** the stone that unites the two walls at the. 
corner.” Johnson. Zech. x. 4, Comp. Isa. 
xxviii. 16. Metaphorically, pyr miss corner- 
stones of the people, axgoywvimso, i. 6, chief or 
principals of the people, as the corner-stones are 
in buildings. Jud. xx. 2. Isa. xix. 13. Zech. 
x. 4, 1 Sam. xiv. 38; where Symmachus 
μεγάλους great ones. Comp. Eph. ii. 20. 1 
Pet. ii. 4, 6,7. and see Greek and Eng. 
Lexicon in ἀκρογωνιαιος.  Plur. m5 “ towers, 
properly such as were erected at the angles of 
walled cities.” . Zeph. i. 16. iii. 6. 

nop jax the key-stone, as of an arch, where 
both sides of the arch meet, and which looks 
or is turned towards both. occ. Job xxxviii. 6, 
Upon what are its bases sunk, and who laid 
rn 72x the key-stone thereof? Comp. Ps. 
xxiv. 2. civ. 5. cxxxvi. 6. Prov. viii. 27. 

IV. As a N. mas. plur. o'2» the surface of 
whatever has several faces or aspects, as of the 
chaotic mass, the heavens, the earth, a place. 
See Gen. i. 2, 20, 29. xxiii.. 17, 19. Exod. 
xiv. 2. Num. xxiii. 28. 1 K. vi. 3... It is 
translated edge, as of an iron instrument, 
Eccles. x. 10; but seems strictly to denote 
the sides. The French translation renders 
it la lame the blade. It is often used (in plur. ) 
for the face of a man, and sometimes for that 
of a brute, plainly on account of the several 
profiles of wish they consist, and which 
look different ways. See Gen. iv. 5. xi. 
28. Exod. xxxiv. 29, Ezek. i. 10. Amos 
vy. 19. Sometimes o5 means several or 
many faces. See Gen. xxx. 40. Exod. xxv. 
20, Ley. ix. 24 x. 3. Num. xiv. ὅ. xvi. 
22. Ezek. i. 6, 10, 15, & al. freq. Andas 
the face is what we principally distinguish 
human persons by, hence ‘25 is used for the 
person or persons of men, 2 Sam. xvii. 11. 
Deut. i. 17. Prov. xxviii. 21. Lam. v. 12. 
Ezek. vi. 9. xx. 43. xxxvi. 31.—for the 
person or presence of God. See Exod. xxxiil. 
11, 14, 15, 20, 23. Ps. xi. 7. It is translated 
anger, Ps. xxi. 9. Lam. iv. 16; but does not 
appear ever to have this signification. Ains- 
worth, indeed, in his note of Ps. xxi. 9, cites 
several passages to prove that face is in Heb. 
used for anger, but none of them come up to 
his point. I would, therefore, rather render 
the word, of thy presence, according to Fen- 
wick, ‘Soon as thy presence shall appear.” 
In Lam. iy. 16, pp>m mts 25. may be trans- 
lated, the presence of Jehovah (was) their 
portion. So LXX σροσωπον Kugiov μερὶς αὐτῶν. 
Hence the Welsh pen a head, and soa hill. 
“ Many mountains and hills have received 
their name from the British Pen. Pen (the 
head) is so well known to be used for hills, 
saith ἘΠ. Lhwyd, that little need be said ; not 
only Penigent and Pendley in Lancashire are 
supposed to be thence derived, but also the 
the Apennine mountains of Italy, by Camden 
and others.” Richards’ Welsh Dictionary. 
To the above derivations we may add the 
Pennine Alps. See Bochart, vol. i. 678. 
Thus likewise Penrith in Cumberland, means 
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red head or hill, the ground thereabouts, and 
the stones of which it is built, being both 
reddish. So the situation of Pendennis, &c. 
answer to the meaning of the word pen.* 

V. Asa particle 5 being prefixed, +355 literal- 
ly, to or before the face. 

1. Before, in presence or sight of: Exod. vii. 
10. Deut. iii, 18, & al. freq. 

2. Of time, with a noun before, Amos i. 1. 
regen 10. With a verb before that. Gen. 
xiii. 10. 


VI. 8225 within, inner. See root o>». 


VII. To advert or look to ov after, to provide,pre- 


pare. So the L XX render it by ἐπιβλεπομαι and 
ἑσοιμαζω, Theodotion by σκεναζω and ἕσοιραζω, 
and the Vulg. by paro, preparo. It occurs in 
this sense Gen. xxiv. 31. Lev. xiv. 36. Ps. 
Ixxx. 10. Isa. xl. 3. lvii. 14, 1xii. 10. Mal. iii. 1. 

VIII. To turn this way and that, as a person 
in great distress, not knowing, as we say, 
which way to turn himself, according to that 
description of Virgil, Ain. iv. lin. 285, 286. 

Animum nunc hue celerem, nune dividit illuc, 
In partesque rapit varias, perque omnia versat. 

So the LXX excellently, ἐξηπορηθην. oce. Ps. 
ixxxviii. 16. 

As a particle 15 denoting a dubious or uncer- 
tain state of mind, turning from one object to 
another, lest, lest perhaps, for fear that. See 
Gen, xix. 19. Exod. xxxiv. 15. Isa. xxxvi. 18. 
Lev. x. 7. Gen. xxvi. 9. Jud. xv. 19. In 
Job xxxvi. 18, Take heed, or the like, is un- 
derstood before 18, as it often is before μη in 
Greek. Comp. Exod. xxxivy. 15. 2 K. x. 
23. Isa. xxxvi. 18. 

IIT. As a N. yx a wheel, from its turning. 

- Exod. xiv. 25, & al. In Prov. xx. 26, the 
punishment inflicted on the wicked is denoted 

by the thrashing wheel, which beats out the 
corn and cuts the straw in pieces. Comp. 
Isa. xxviii. 27, and Bp Lowth’s note. The 
word is sometimes written with 4 inserted af- 
ter the x, ypux, 1 K. vii. 30, 32, & al. as if it 
were formed from root 15" with + for the first 
radical, like ὉΞῚΝ from 5a». Hence Gr. 
α“πηήνή a wheel-carriage. 

11. Asa N. mas. plur. "ΒΓ (formed with an 
initial n, as Ὁ ΝΠ, ODN, &c.) turned cakes. 
oce. Lev. vi. 14 or 21; where LXX ἕλικτα 
rolled. 

72) occurs not as a V. in this reduplicate form, 
but as a N. mas. plur. p29 (once written 
o28, Prov. iii. 15.) magnets, loadstones, or, 
according to others, pearls. The following 
are all the passages wherein the word occurs. 
Job xxviii. 18. Prov. iii. 15. viii. 11. xx. 15. 
xxxi. 10. Lam. iv. 7. 

Mr Hutchinson,+ and from him several learned 
men, have supposed the word to signify load- 
stones or magnets, and it must be confessed, 
that 03°25 seems a very proper and descriptive 
name for them, from that remarkable property 








.* See more in Introduction to Camden’s Britannia by 
Gibson, p. xix. edit. 1695, and in Bp Nicholson’s Hist. of 


England, vol. i. p. 6. 

+See his Works, vol. iy. Fi 121—123, and vol. xi. p. 
351; the Rev. Mr Cooke’s Enquiry into the Patriarchal 
and Druidical Religion, Temples, &c. p, 23—28, 2d edit. ; 
and Bate’s Crit. Heb. on the word. 
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ΓῺ 
of constantly turning, when at liberty, their 
poles north and soutty: and it is even probable 
that some of the ancient eastern nations, par- 
ticularly the * Jews, Phenicians, and Ara- 
bians, to whom we may add the + Pheacians, 
and + Chinese, were acquainted with thé’ po- 
larity of the loadstone, and with its uses in na- 
vigation. But on the other hand, the contexts 
in several of the above passages, where the 
02°25 are mentioned with gold, silver, precious 
stones, and other things of great value, make 
it difficult to suppose but the 5.25 also must 
denote something of asimilar kind. Accord- 
ingly the learned Bochart (vol. iii. 681—692. ) 
maintains, in an elaborate dissertation on this 
subject, that ovn25 signify pearls, and remarks 
that hence the words siya, pinna, πίννινος λίθος, 
miwuzev are retained in Greek and Latin, either 
for the peart-oyster, or for the pearl itself. 

Aquila renders the word in Job by w:a:Brsrra, 
things to be looued at, conspicuous, illustrious, 
plainly referring to the meaning of the verb 
‘12 ; and it is shown by Bochart that pearls 
were estimated at a very high rate, not only by 
the Jews, but by the Romans, and even by 
the Medes, Persians, and Indians. 

The Rev. Mr Costard, in his History of 
Astronomy, p. 64, says, “it does not appear 
that the Arabians or Jews knew any thing of 
the magnet’s attractive virtue, but from the 
Greeks ; and that it (the magnet) is no where 
mentioned in scripture.” But as the same 
learned writer at p. 63, gives us such an ac- 
count of the magnet or loadstone as may, on 
the contrary supposition, throw considerable 
light on several passages of scripture, where 
the 03535 are mentioned, and very much re- 
concile us to Mr Hutchinson’s interpretation 
of that word, I shall here present it to the 
reader. ““ The first and best sort of these stones 
comes out of the East Indies, from the coast 
of China and Bengal, and is of an iron or 
bloody colour. These stones are very massy 
and weighty, and will lift up their own weight . 
of iron or steel, if the stone itself doth not ex. 
ceed a stone weight. These are the finest 
sort, and are commonly sold in the East Indies, 
where they grow, for their own weight in silver. 
There is another sort, of a reddish colour, 
found in Arabia and the Red Sea, growing 
broad or flat, like a tile or slate. This sort is 
not so heavy as that of China, but is said to 
be near as good, and its virtue to continue 
long on the compass or needle that is touched 
with it.” Thus Mr Costard, whose account 
of the colour of the magnet confirms what Mr 
Hutchinson remarks on Lam. iv. 7, in proof 
of his opinion that Ὁ52)2)5 signifies magnets. 
“Its (the loadstone’s) colour,” says he, “ is 
described, Lam. iv. 7, by rmx jflesh-coloured, 





; πὸ See Hyde’s Relig. Vet. Pers. p. 495, 496, edit. Oxon. 
vi 


; See Homer’s Odyss. lib. viii. lin. 556—563. 

t * The use of the magnetic needle has been so Jong 
known to the Chinese, that they have no records or no- 
tion of its origin.” Cooke’s Enquiry, p. 23, 24. It 
“seems now generally agreed on all hands, that they 
(the Chinese) have had the use of the mariner’s compass, 
of gunpowder, and the art of printing, for many centu- 
ries.’"" Complete System of Geography, vol, ii. p. 232, 
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ruddy, as it is when dug, and more approach- 
ing black, as flesh; and many of those stones 
are, when each of them are dried, and their 
parts contracted, of the colour of reddish clay.” 
Thus it is said in the text referred to, Her 
Nazarites were purer than snow, yx they were 
whiter than milk, oxy ὙΣῊΝ they were more rud- 
dy in body than D225, that is, while their shin 
was whiter than snow, the flesh which appear- 
ed under it was of a finer, brighter red than 
magnets. So that this text, which I formerly 
thought the strongest objection to Mr Hut- 
chinson’s explication, turns out, according to 
Mr Costard’s description of the oriental mag- 
nets, a manifest confirmation of it. Comp. 
Cant. v. 10, My beloved (is) nv1x1 ny white 
and ruddy, “as a beautiful face is, the fairness 
of the complexion showing the perfection of 
the flesh-colour under it.” Bate, Crit. Heb. 

Job xxviii. 18. And the qwn of wisdom (is) 
above ox28- This, says Mr Hutchinson, 
expresses “the condition which makes iron 
and other things follow it—attraction.” And 
indeed, ‘‘the * loadstone was in all ages 
known to have the property of attracting iron. 
Thales, amazed at so constant an effect, 
thought that stone had a soul. Plato, Aris- 
totle, and Pliny, have mentioned the same at- 
traction.” But still the context in Job plainly 
relates not to the attractive force, but to the 
great value of wisdom. I would therefore 
submit it to the reader’s judgment, whether 
we should not with Schultens rather explain 
‘wm in the above text, of the draught in the 
balance, ὅλκη, i. 6. the weight, or price, of the 
loadstone. We have already seen, from Mr 
Costard, how dear magnets are in the East, 
and they probably were much dearer in the 
time of Job. 

DID 

Occurs not asa V. in Heb. but the idea evi- 
dently is within, inner, interior. As Ns. 
pp, fem. mm2B, plur. Ὁ 225, inner, the inner 
part, interior. See 1 K. vi. 29, 18. Lev. x. 
18. 1 Chron. xxviii. 11. So "2335, fem. 
ΤΣ 2525, plur. fem. mine. See 1 K, vi. 27, 
36. vii. 12. 2 Chron. iv. 22. 

Ps, xlv. 14, The king’s daughter is all glorious 
M2 within, i. 6. within the litter, palanquin, 
or vehicle in which she rode. See Harmer’s 
Outlines, p. 125, and Additions, No. 6. 

pi5 

In Hiph. to make delicate, educate delicately. 
So the LXX κατασπαταλᾳ and Vulg. deli- 
eaté—nutrit. Once, Prov. xxix. 21. The 
word is used in Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic, 
in the same sense. 

Der. Banquet. 


DD 

I. To diminish or be diminished. So the LXX 
ὠλιγωθησαν, and Vulg. diminute sunt, Sym- 
machus ἐξελείσον have failed. occ. Psal. xii. 2. 
As a N. mas. plur. Ὁ small shreds, stripes, 
or the like, oce. Gen. xxxvii. 3, 23, 32. 2 
Sam. xiii. 18, 19, ows mon> a coat of pieces, 
i. e. made of pieces, stripes, or threads of di- 





* Nature Displayed, vol. iv. p, 254, English edit. 12mo. 
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TDD 


vers colours. Soin Gen. the LX X ποικίλον, 
and Vulg. polymitam varicoloured, embroidered. 

11. As aN. fem. in reg. nop @ small parcel 
or quantity, occ. Ps. lxxii. 16. 

III. Chald. as a N. pp, emphat. xpp, a piece, 
a part, oce. Dan. v. 5, 24. 

IV. pax, see root Dax. 

Der. Piece, and Gr. raecev, and Eng. patch. 

ΔῸΞ 

J. To divide, dissect. It often occurs in Chal- 
dee in this sense. As a N. fem. mapp a broken 
ridge, consisting of many distinct hills. It is 
used as a proper name, Pisgah. Num. xxi. 21, 
& al ' 


11. To divide, distinguish, view, or consider dis- 
tinctly, occ. Ps. xlviii. 14. The LXX ren- 
dering it by καταδιελεσθε divide, and the Vulg. 
by distribuite distribute, preserve the idea. 

TIDS . 

I. With ὃν over following, to pass or leap over 
by intervals. occ. Exod. xii. 13, 23, 27. In 
Exod. xii. 23, the LX X render it by rags- 
λευσεται shall pass by, and Vulg. by transcen- 
det shall pass over ; and in the two other ver- 
ses by transibit shall go or pass over. 

Hence perhaps Latin passus, French passer, 
and Eng. to pass. so, French un pas, and 
Eng. pace. 

II. Asa N. mp the passover. 

I. The paschal lamb. Exod. xii. 11; where 
Aquila ὑπέρβασις the passing over, Vulg. phase, 
id est, transitus, phase, i. e. the passover, & al. 
freq. This sacrifice was ordained on occa- 
sion, and in memory, of Jehovah’s passing over 
the houses of the Israelites when he slew the 
first-born of Egypt, (see especially Exod. xii. 
27.) and as a prefiguration or type of our de- 
liverance, by the true passover or paschal 
lamb. See 1 Cor. ν. 7, and comp. John xix. 
36, with Exod. xii. 46. 

2. It denotes the whole paschal feast, or the 
feast of unleavened bread, including the pass- 
over. 2 Kings xxiii. 21—23. Comp. 2 Chron. 
xxxy. 17, 18; and Luke xxii. 1, where the 
feast of unleavened bread is in like manner call- 
ed σασχα the passover. 

III. To leap over or upon. oce. 1 K. xviii, 26 ; 
where the priests of Baal by 1p» leaped over 
or upon the altar, Vulg. transiliebant leaped 
over, LX X διεσρεχον ran over. This, together 
with their crying aloud, and cutting themselves 
with knives and lances till the blood gushed out 
upon them, ver. 28, presents us with a scene 
very similar to what the priests of Bellona, 
the Roman goddess of war, used to exhibit, 
according to Lactantius, lib. i. cap, 21. 
ἃ ἐς The priests of Bellona,” says he, “ sacri- 
fice not with the blood of others, but with 
their own. For having slashed their shoul- 
ders, and holding naked swords in both hands, 
they run, they are transported, they rave.” 

IV. To hop, hop about, as birds. oce. 158. xxxi. 





*  Bellone sacerdotes non alieno, sed swo cruore- sa- 

crificant. Sectis na humeris, et utraquemanu dis- 

trictos gladios exerentes currunt, efferuntur, insaniunt.” 

oy alludes to the same mad devotion, Pharsal. lib. i. 
n, 





Tum, quos sectis Bellona lacertis 
Sava movet, cecinere de08,— ————— 


bop 


5, As birds hovering, so will Jehovah of hosts 
protect Jerusalem, (comp. Mat. xxiii. 37. Luke 
xiii. 34.) protecting, he will deliver (it), mo» 
hopping (about it) he will preserve it. So 1 
K. xviii. 21, the image being taken from birds 
hopping backwards and forwards, How long 
do, or will, ye b»syoit “nw dy oma hop upon 
two boughs? Comp. Vitringa and Bp Lowth 
on Isa. xxxi. 5. But Qu? And with regard 
to the interpretation above given, observe that 
where Homer is describing a nest of young 
sparrows destroyed by a serpent, he adds, Il. 
ii. lin. 315, that the dam flew about bewailing 
her young ones. 


Murine δ᾽ ἀμφιποότατο οδυρομοένη φιλο τεχνῶν 


V. Asa Ν. nop hopping, halt, limping in one’s 
gait, lame, * claudus enim, dum incedit, subsul- 
tat,” says Leigh, Crit. Sac. Lev. xxi. 18. Isa. 
xxxy. 6, & al. As a verb in a Niph. sense, 
to be made, or become halt or lame. occ. 2 Sam. 
iv. 4. As a participial N. mppm lame. occ. 
Proy. xxvi. 7. (comp. under Στ 1) where, 
however, the late Dr Hunt, in his Observa- 
tions, &c. renders the Heb. the legs fail mp3 
through lameness ; so making n a particle. 


DD 
To hew, chip, cut with a tool. occ. Exod. xxxiv. 
1,4. Deut. x. 1, 3. 1 K. v. 18. Hab. ii. 18. 
As Ns. 5pp a graven or carved image. freq. 
oce. 5p, plur. av>»pp, the same. Deut. vii. 
25. Isa. xlii. 8, & al. It appears from Deut. 
vii. 5, 25. Jud. xvii. 3, 4. Isa. xl. 19, 20, that 
some of the graven images of the idolaters 
were like Solomon’s cherubs (1 K. vi. 23, 28.) 
made of wood overlaid with gold or silver. 
Comp. under qo: LV. 


ΓΒ 

With a radical, but omissible, 7. See sense III. 

I. In Arabic the cognate root sy», according to 
Schultens, MS. Orig. Heb. from Camus, de- 
notes, to swell with blowing or puffing, to blow 
with the mouth puffed out,  Tumuit cum flatu, 
tumente ore spiravit;” and this seems nearly 
the idea of the Heb. my», which occurs as a 
verb only in Isa. xlii. 14, ΤΌΣ Ν ΓΤ 5 like a 
travailing woman I will puff. 

II. As a N. fem. myx a viper, from its re- 
markably puffing up itself, and blowing or hiss- 
ing. occ. Job xx. 16. Isa. xxx. 6. lix. 5. 

111. As a N. yx a puff of breath or wind, 
i. 6. mere vanity. occ. Isa. ΧΙ. 24, Behold ye 
(are) Ἰ" ΝΣ worse than nothing, and your works 
ΒΝ than a puff of breath. Comp. Job xi. 20. 

ὌΨΞ 
To work, operate, prepare, contrive, moliri. 
Exod. xv. 17. Num. xxiii. 23. Ps. lviii. 3. 
Isa. xli. 4, & al. freq. As a N. 5yp work, 
achievement, contrivance, device. Deut. xxxii. 
4. Job vii. 2. xxxiv. 11. Isa. i. 31, & al. freq. 
Fem. in reg. ΓΞ the same. 2 Chron. xv. 7. 
Jer. xxxi, 16. Also, hire, wages for work. 
Ley. xix. 13. Jer. xxii. 13. Ps. cix. 20. Prov. 
x. 16. As a N. mas. plur. in reg. ssypn 
works. occ. Prov. viii. 22. So asa N. fem. 
plur. nybypn. occ. Ps. xlvi. 9. 

Der. Latin polio, whence French polir, and 
Eng. polish, &c. polite, politeness. Also, ὃ 


42] 





DYS 


being pronounced as ng, fangle, whence new- 

Sangled. 

DVD 

To smite, agitate, agitate by turns, strike or smite 
alternately or repeatedly. 

I. Asa N. py» an anvil, from being so struck. 
As Virgil, Ain. viii. lin. 419, 








Validigue incudibus ictus 
Auditi referunt gemitwm. 


Under their sturdy strokes the anvils groan. 





oce. Isa. xli. 7. 

II. As a N. byp the foot, which alternately 
strikes the ground. See Ps. xvii. 5. exl. 5. 
Cant. vii. 1. In 2 K. xix. 24. Isa. xxxvii. 
25, Sennacherib is introduced boasting, 7225 
soyp—and with the soir of my foot I have 
dried up, or will dry up, all the canals of de- 
Fence, or of Egypt. (Comp. Isa. xix. 6.) But 
how with the sole of his foot? Vitringa is of 
opinion, that the prophet here, as in other 
places, alludes to the practice of the Egyp- 
tians, among whom were very commonly used 
certain hydraulic machines, called by him he- 
lices, which being worked and turned round 
by the sole of the foot, served to draw up wa- 
ter from canals or rivers for the supply of their 
fields and gardens, or to empty ditches. These 
helices appear to have been large wheels fur- 
nished on the outside with steps (like our 
water-mills), by means of which the labourer 
turns the machine round with the sole of his 
foot, in order to draw up the water; whilst in 
the meantime he lays hold on a stay fixed in the 
upper part of the machine, and so supports 
himself, and thus ava μὲν rodwy γχερσιν, aves δὲ 
χειρῶν πόσι xenras uses his hands instead of 
feet, and his feet instead of hands, as Philo 
cited by Vitringa, whom see, expresses him- 
self. Comp. under 524 II. But see Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. ii. p. 235, &e. 

III. Asa noun mas. plur. in reg. “Ὁ wheels, 
or rather the felloes of wheels which strike the 
ground. occ. Jud. v. 28; where the LXX 
πόδες, and Vulg. pedes feet. 

IV. As a noun oys, plur. o-myp a time, a turn, 
Lat. vice, French un coup, 4. d. a stroke. It 
denotes a distinct stroke or impression on the 
senses. Gen. ii. 23. xviii. 32. xxvii. 36. xxxiii. 
3, & al. freq. Comp. Eccles. vi. 6. 

oys repeated, adverbially, now—now. So Vulg. 
nunc—nune. Prov. vii. 12. 

DyDA opD> as time by time, as at other times. 
Num. xxiv. 1. Jud. xvi. 20. 

V. As a noun fem. plur. in reg. ‘nny corners 
jutting out, and ready to hit against any thing. 
oce. Exod. xxv. 12. xxxvii. 3. 1 K. vii. 30. 
VI. As a noun jy» a bell, which when struck 
has a tremulous or vibratory motion of its parts, 
and agitates the contiguous air, so as to give a 
sound. Let the reader consider whether it is 
possible to frame a more just and philosophi- 
cally descriptive name for a * bell, occ. Exod. 
Xxylli. 33, 34..xxxix. 25, 26. 





* Sonus est motus tremulus aeris communis, ortus a 
corpore sonoro eum eoncutiente per reciprocum tremo- 
rem sui elateris. Sound is a tremulous motion of the 
common avr, arising from the sonorous body’s agitating 
it by the reciprocal trembling of its elastic parts.” Boer- 
haave, Institut. Med. 4 547, edit. tert. 


Wd 


VII. As a verb in Kal, to move, agitate, as the 
Spirit of God doth a man. occ. Jud. xiii. 25. 

VIII. In Niph. and Hith. to be agitated, dis- 
turbed. occ. Gen. xli. 8. (where LXX sra- 
ραχθη) Ps. Ixxvii. 5. Dan. ii. 1, 3. 

ἽΞ 
I. To gape, open wide, as the mouth, to which 
only it is applied. So the LXX render it by 
ἀνοίγειν, διωνοιγειν, and Vulg. by aperio to open. 
one: ον xvi. 10, xxix. 23. Ps. exix. 131. Isa. 
v. J 
II. snyp Syn. Baal Peor, or simply sy» Peor, 
the name of an idol mentioned Num. xxv. 3, 
ὅ, 18. xxxi. 16, & al. to have been worshipped 
by the Moabites, Midianites, and apostate 
Israelites, and probably so called from the 
Baal or bull being represented with a wide- 
gaping mouth to receive the victims, whether 
animals or children, which were burned to 
death by the fire within.* (Comp. under sya 
III. and on VIII.) And thus other idols 
seem to have been denominated from some 
part or circumstance of the imagery, as Baal- 
zebub from the fly accompanying the bull; 
Baal-tamar from the palm-tree; Adramme- 
lech, from his gorgeous τοῦθ; Anammelech, 
from the artificial cloud surrounding the idol ; 
Rimmon, from the pomegranate he held in his 
hand, &c. Comp. 233 II. under 31; smn V. 
yon VI. VIL. and rm VIII. and see Bate’s 
Crit. Heb. under 4yp. 

Der. Perhaps Lat. porus, whence Eng. pore, 
porous, porosity. Lat. pario, aperio, whence 
aperient, aperture. 

TED 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, -. 

I. To let loose, to open, as the mouth or lips. 
See Gen. iv. 11. Jud. xi. 35. Job xxxv. 16. 
Ps. Ixvi. 14. Isa. x. 14, 

11. To set Sree deliver. occ. Psal. exliv. 7, 11. 
So the LXX ἐξελοῦ free, and pucas deliver, and 
Vulg. eripe take away, deliver. 

ΥΥΒ in Hith. to be open, burst open, riven, dis- 
rupted, as the hills. (Comp. Num. xvi. 30. 
Deut. xi. 6.) occ. Hab. iii. 6, ty sot ἸΩΝΒΓ 
and the everlasting hills were burst asunder, 
disrupted. So one of the Hexaplar versions 
excellently, διεόρυβη. (Comp. Exod. xix. 18.) 
dx» is used in the same sense, Ps. Ix. 4. 

MED 
I. To break with a noise, to crash, as the bones. 
So LXX συνεόλασαν. oce. Mie. iii. 3. 

11. To break forth into a joyful sound. It is used 
either absolutely, oce. Ps. xeviii. 4.—or tran- 





* Ovid’s description of the Colchian dzJ/s, Metam. lib. 
vii. lin. 104, &c. may afford the learned reader no impro- 
per idea of Baal Peor. 

Ecce adamanteis Vuleanum naribus efflant 
£ripides tauri-———_——_—_ 
Utque solent plent resonare camini, 
Aut whi terrena silices fornace soluti 





Concipiunt ignem liquedarum ine aquarum : 
Pectora sic intus clausas volventia flammas, 
Gutturaque usta sonant. 


And as we are told by Diodorus Siculus, lib. iv. that 
Eeta, at this time king of Colchis, used to sacrifice to his 
gods all strangers who landed in his country, it is very 
possible that this story of the brazen-footed bulls breath- 
ing fire (Tauri spirantes naribus ignem, Virgil, Georg. ii. 
lin. 140.) might take its rise from some idols resembling 
Baal Peor, and worshipped with human sacrifices in that 


country. 
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ἽΡΞ 


sitively with 4 following, occ. Isa.-xiv. 7. 
xliv. 23. xlix. 13. lii. 9. liv. 1. lv. 2. The 
Greek ῥηγνυμι to break, by which the LXX 
render myp, Isa. xlix. 13. lil. 9. liv. 1, is like- 
wise used transitively in the two former texts. 
So the purest of the Greek writers have ῥηξαι 
φωνὴν for breaking forth into a voice or cry, as 
Wetstein has abundantly shown on Gal. iv. 
27. And Virgil applies rumpere vocem or 
voces, in the same sense, Aun. ii. lin. 129, 
and xi. lin. 376. 

DD ; 

To take off the bark, to decorticate, pill, or peel. 
occ. Gen. xxx- 37, 38. 

DES 

To break or burst open. It is applied to the 
disruption of the earth in δὴ earthquake. 
Once, Ps. Ix. 4. It is used in nearly the same 
sense in Chaldee; and in the Targum on Jer. 
xxii. 14, answers to the Heb. yp to rend. 
Comp. yxb under pp. 

DYED 

To wound, hurt. occ. Deut. xxiii. 1. 1 K. xx. 
37. Cant. v. 7. Sothe LXX συντρίβειν; and 
Aquila μωλωσειν. As aN, yyp a wound, hurt. 
Gen. iv. 23. Exod, xxi. 25. Prov. xx. 30. 

ΝΒ I. To press hard, urge with vehemence. So 
the LX X render it by zarabialoums, παραβια- 
ζομαι, and Vulg. by vim facere. occ. Gen. 
xix. 9. 

II. To press hard in words, urge with vehemence 
and importunity, to be instant. occ. Gen. xix. 3. 
xxxiii. 11. Jud. xix. 7. 2 Καὶ. ii. 17. v. 16..-So 
LXX βῥιαζομαι, παραβιαζομαι, and Vulg. com- 
pellere, cogere, vim facere. 

III. In Hiph. to press on in disobedience to a 
command, to be stubborn, reniti, ἀνσιβιαξεσθαι.- 
occ. 1 Sam. xv. 23. ἢ ᾿ 

IV. Asa Ν. fem. x» a file, from its being 
pressed or rubbed against, and so wearing away 
iron, &c. oce. 1 Sam. xiii. 21. Ὁ" AED liter- 
ally, a rubber with mouths, or, according to 
Bate, in his New and Literal ‘Translation, &c. 
an edge-file (i.e. a file for the edges)—to sharpen 
or set the goad. 

Der. Lat. pressi, pressum, &c. whence Eng. 
press, pressure, compress, depress, oppress, re- 
press, &c. (comp. under pp) Also, freeze, 


| frost. 


}3) 

P In Kal, to totter, stagger, stumble. occ. Isa. 
xxviii. 7; where Vulg. impegerunt. So in 
Hiph. oce. Jer. x. 4; where Targum *Suys be 
inclined, bow down. Asa N. p» α tottering, 
staggering, as of the knees in fear. occ. Nah. 
ii, 11. ‘Thus Ovid, Metam. lib. ii. lin. 180. 


——subito genua intremuere timore. 


Comp. Dan. v. 6. As a noun fem. 4p.» a 
stumbling, staggering, an offence, or stumbling- 
block to the mind. occ. 1 Sam. xxv. 31. Comp. 
Greek and Eng. Lexicon in Απροσκοσος II. 
II. 700 come or bring forth. See under p»3. 
Der. To pitch, fall headlong. Lat. peccare, 
whence peccant, peccable, peccability, peceadillo. 
“IPD 
i general, to take notice or care of, either by 
oneself, or by another appointed to do so, to 
visit, review, oversee. Thus the LXX fre- 


mp 


quently render the verb by cxerroua, εσι- 
σκεασω, συνεπισκεπτω, srioxorsa, and the nouns 
by ἐπίσκεψις, eritxorn, ἐπίσκοπος. So Aquila, 
Symmachus, Theodotion, and another Greek 
version in the Hexapla, interpret the verb by 
ἐπισκεσ TOLL ose 

I. To take notice of, attend to, have respect to. 
See Gen. xxi. 1. 1 Sam. xv. 2. Ps. Ixv. 10. 
Tsa. xxvi. 16. Ezek. xxiii. 21. 

II. To visit, to come or go to any one, whether 
to see or benefit, or to hurt or punish. See 
Jud. xv. 1. 1 Sam. xvii. 18. Gen. xxi. 1. 1. 
24, 25. Isa. xxvii. 3. Exod. xx. 5. Num. xvi. 
29. Hos. i. 4. Comp. Jer. xxiii. 2. In Niph. 
to be visited. Isa. xxiv. 22, & al. Asa noun 
fem. -tps a visitation. Job. x. 12. Isa. x. 3. 

111. To review, muster, reckon. Exod. xxx. 
12. Num. 1. 44. ] Sam. xiv. 17. In Hith. 
to be mustered. Num. i. 47. Jud. xxi. 9, & al. 
As a noun p51) ἃ muster. 2 Sam. xxiv. 9. 1 
Chron. xxi. 5. 

IV. To look for, but to no-purpose, to miss upon 
a review, to take notice of, as missing. See 1 
Sam. xx. 6. xxv. 15. Isa. xxxiv. 16. In Niph. 
to be wanting or missing upon a review or 
muster, as when a person does not answer to 
his name. Num. xxxi. 49. 1 Sam. xxv. 7, 
21. Comp. ch. xx. 18, 25, 27. 

V. In Kal, to appoint as an overseer, to charge, 
give in charge or trust. Gen. xxxix. 4. Num. 
iii. 10. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 23. Job xxxiv. 13. 
xxxvi. 23, & al. In Hiph. to place in trust, 
charge with the care or superintendence, to set 
over. Gen. xxxix. 5. Lev. xxvi. 16. Jer. xl. 
7. Asa noun pp a person placed in a trust, 
charge, or office, an overseer, officer, deputy. 
2 K. xxv. 19. 2 Chron. xxiv. ll. As a 
noun mas. plur. in reg. “mp2 appointments, 
charges committed by God to man, for his re- 
gard and observance. Psal. xix. 9. exix. 128, 
& al. freq. As a noun fem. in reg. ntp5 
oversight, superintendence, office, charge. So the 
LXX in Ps. εἶχ. 8, sxiwxorny, freq. occ. 
Comp. 1 Chron. xxiii. 11. Or, the persons 
exercising such office, superintendents. 2 K. xi. 
18. Ezek. ix. 1. xliv. 11. Isa. lx. 17, where 
see Vitringa. napa na, or, as many of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices read mitpp7—rendered, 
prison, but seems rather to mean a house, 
where the poor blind king might be properly 
taken care of, and have such attentions as his 
wretched state required. occ. Jer. lii. 11. As 
a noun y11p5 α deposit commitied in trust or 
charge. occ. Gen. xli. 36. Lev. vi. 2, 4. 

VI. Of things, with 3 following, to commit to, 
deposit, or lay up in a place. 2 K. v. 24; 
where LXX παρέθετο, and Vulg. reposuit 
laid up ; Jer. xxxyi. 20; where LX X dwxav 
φυλάσσειν gave to keep or to be kept, Vulg. 
commendaverunt committed. Comp. Ps. xxxi. 


+ 6. Isa. x. 28, 

ΡΞ 

To open. It is applied to the eyes. Gen. xxi. 
(19. 2 K. iv. 35, & al. freq.—to the ears. Isa. 


xii. 20. In Niph. to be opened, as the eyes, 
whether of the body or mind. See Isa. xxxv. 
5. Gen. iii. 5,7, & al. Asa noun mpp one 
whose eyes are open, unobstructed, or clear, οὗ 
ὥπλου; ἐστιν ὁ οφθαλμος. (Mat. vi. 22.). It is 
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ypp 


opposed to Ὁ blind, and that, whether in a 
natural or spiritual sense. See Exod. iv. 11. 
xxiii, 8. Comp. Ps. exlvi. 8. Isa, xxxy. 5. 
xlii. 7, As a noun mp» an opening, as of a 
prison. occ. Isa. lxi. 1. But observe, that 
the LXX render mpnps by αναβλεψιν re- 
covering of sight, Symmachus by λυσὶν release, 
and Vulg. by apertionem opening, as if it were 
one word; and so eight of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices, including the Complutensian edition, 
read it. Comp. under mp. 

YpD 
Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but in Chaldee 
signifies, to rive, cleave, burst, break, “ fidit, 
scidit, rupit, fregit,” in Syriac, to be cloven or 
chapped, also to sound, crack, thunder, “ scissus 
est, rimas egit, strepuit, tonuit ;” and in Ara- 
bic, to make a crack or snap with the fingers, 
to crack, sound, * collidendo divisit digitos, 
pollicem scilicet et medium, tisque ita concrepuit, 
crepitare fecit, sonitum edidit, striduit.” Cas- 
tell. 

I. As a noun fem. plur. nyps coloquintidas, the 
fruits of the wild vine, colocynthis, or bitter 
gourd, * whose leaves are very much like those 
of the vine, whence it might take the name of 
wild vine. The fruit, when ripe, is so full of 
wind that it bursts and throws its liquor and 
seeds to a great distance. And if it is touched 
before it breaks of itself, as soon as it feels 
the warmth of the hand, it flies open with an 
explosion, and discharges its fetid contents in 
the face of him that touched it. Cels. Hiero- 
bot. part i. p. 393; Raii Hist. Plant. tom. i. 
647.” Taylors Concordance. Mr Miller 
tells us this fruit is commonly divided into 
six cells, and that it is so excessively bitter, as 
not to be eatable.* occ. 2 K. iv. 39; from 
which passage it appears that this fruit either 
was, or was reckoned to be, of a poisonous 
nature. “Τὸ is,” says Mons. Boulduc, “ very 
purgative, insomuch that its operation is 
sometimes attended with excoriations of the 
membranes and blood.” And other writers 
inform us, “in large doses it is so violent in 
its operation, that it has like to have been ex- 
cluded the Materia Medica for a poison.” 
See New and Complete. Dictionary of Arts, 
&c. in CoLoquinTipA. 

II. Asanoun mas. plur. opps artificial knops, 
in the shape of wild gourds. occ. 1 K. vi. 18. 
vii. 24. “The brazen sea being a sea of 
affliction or suffering,t had rows of bulls (the 
emblems of wrath). upon it. (See 2 Chron. 
iv. 3.)—t Between the rows of bulls, which 
were § ten to acubit, were rows of gourds of 
the wild vine, a plant of a hot, bitter, and poi- 
sonous quality, and said—to be deadly povson, 
2K. iv. 39. Such a hot, fiery plant: was ἃ 
proper emblem of the fire, and in conjunction 
with the bulls a proper mark of the design of 
the brazen sea, and of the baptism they were 
baptized with in it. As these gourds from 








in Colocynthis and. Cucurbita, 
6 xii, 50. Mat. xx. 22, 23. Rey. 


* Gardener’s Diction 

+ Comp. Heb. ii. 10. Li 
iy. 6. xv. 2. ‘ 

t Qu? Vara 2 Chron. iv. 3. 1 K. vii. 24. 

δ i. e. I think, to the height of a cubit, so that the two 
rows of bulls took up one-fifth of the height of the brazen 
sea. 


Ἵ 


their hot quality (*and from their deep flame- 
coloured flowers) were hieroglyphical fire, they 
were, with their flowers upon them, engraved 
upon the walls of the holy of holies, 1 K. 
vi. 18; for fire has the appearance of the 
glory of God; and this place was the heavens 
of Jehovah.”}+ Thus the learned Bate, in his 
excellent Enquiry into the Similitudes, &c. 
Ρ. 144—146. 

15 

I. To break, rive, shatter. occ. Isa. xxiy. 19. 
See below sp and D4». 

Hence perhaps Lat. frio to crumble, whence 
Eng. friable, friability. Gr. ave fire, whence 
pyre, pyramid. Also, Saxon fyr. Eng. fire, 
comp. Sense 1II. Lat. ferrum iron, (see Dan. 
ii. 40.) whence ferreous, ferrier or farrier, 
JSerrugineous. 

11. As a noun fem. m5 ἃ wine-press or -vat, 
where the grapes are broken or crushed. occ. 
Isa. Ixiii. 3. Hag. ii. 16. So the Vulg. in 
both passages torcular, and Symmachus in the 
former λήνον the wine-press ; the LX X in the 
latter ὑσόληνιον the wine-vat; i. 6. the vessel 
placed under the press to receive the juice. 

III. As a noun 4px the small ashes or dust into 
which the fuel is broken by the action of fire. 
Num. xix. 9. 1 K. xx. 38, 41. Sprinkling or 
covering themselves with, rolling or sitting in 
ashes, &c. were emblematical acknowledg- 
ments of being obnoxious to the wrath of 
God, so of grief; and contrition. See inter al. 
2 Sam. xiii. 19. Esth. iv. 1. Job ii. 8. xii. 
6. Jer. vi. 26. We find the Greeks likewise 
in violent grief sprinkling ashes (κόνιν αἰϑαλοεσ- 
gay) on their heads, and lying in ashes. See 
Homer, Il. xviii. lin. 23, 27 ; Odyss. xxiv. lin. 
315, 316. 

Gen. xviii. 27, I am dust and ashes, i. 6. mor- 
tal, and, as a sinner, liable to God’s wrath. 

In Mal. iv. 3, Sir John Chardin supposes the 
prophet alludes to the eastern custom of mak- 
ing mortar with ashes collected from their 
baths. See Harmer’s Observation on divers 
Passages, vol. i. p. 179. 

IV. In Hiph. to break, dissolve, dissipate, 
annul, as terms of purification, commands, 
vows, designs, counsels, thoughts, anger, &c. 
See Gen. xvii. 14. Ezek. xvii. 19. Zech. xi. 
10. Num. xv. 31. xxx. 14, 15. Psal. xxxiii. 
10. Num. xxx. 9. 2 Sam. xv. 34. Joby. 2. 
xv. 4, Psal. Ixxxv. 5. Zech. xi. 14. 

VY. In a Niph. sense, to be broken, quashed, 
abolished. occ. Eccles. xii. 5. Comp. under 
max VI. 

VI. Chald. Asa nouns» a lot; a Chaldee 
or Persian word, denoting the same as the 
Heb. δ}. Esth. iii. 7. ix. 24, & al. It 
seems properly to mean a small piece or bit of 
stone broken off from a larger, and so to be a 
derivative from the Heb. ἽΒ to break. Ha- 
man’s casting a lot from day to day, and from 
month to month, i. 6. on the successive days of 
every month, was in order to discover, accord- 
ing to the superstition of that age and country, 





* See Bate’s Note on 1 K. vi. 18, in his New and Lit- 
eral Translation. 
_ t Comp. Heb. ix. 7, 24. Exod. xxiv. 10. Ezek. i. 26, 27. 
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R15 


the fittest or most lucky day for putting his 
cruel designs in execution. The Persians 
still have a great notion of lucky and unlucky 
days. 

Rosy to break or divide entirely. The signi- 
fication is more intense than that of the simple 
word 4». occ. Ps. Ixxiv. 13; where Theodo- 
tion διεστήσας thou hast divided. In Hith. to 
be broken or divided entirely, or into pieces, to 
be shattered. oce. Isa. xxiv. 19. ΣΤ ὙὙΊΒΏΙΤ ND 
yx the earth by breaking shall be broken in 
pieces. So the Vulg. contritione conteretur, 
and to the like purpose Theodotion διασκεδάσει 
διασκεδασθησεται by dissipation shall be dissi- 
pated. 

II, As a noun 41» a@ pot or kettle, wherein 
meat is boiled, so called either because made 
of brittle frangible ware, or because the meat 
is there in some sense dissolved, the oily and 
saline parts being in great measure separated 
from the earthy. occ. Num. xi. 8. Jud. vi. 
19. 1 Sam, ii, 14. Comp. 2 Καὶ. xxiii. 11. 

3515 to break or shatter into small pieces, to 
dissolve utterly. occ. Job xvi. 12. 

R15 
In Syriac signifies to run, in which sense it is 
also applied by the Chaldaizing Jews. See 
Castell, Lex. under xp and ΣΤ, and Bochart, 
vol. ii. 868. 

I. In Hith. to run wild. occ. Hos. xiii. 15, 
Because he (Ephraim, ver. 12.) x>* oon 2 
is run wild among the yelling creatures, (comp. 
under pnx VI. i. 6. among the dissolute hea- 
then-who range the wilderness of this world, 
(comp. ch. vii. 8.) therefore an east wind shall 
come, &c. Comp. Hos. xiv. 1, and viii. 9. As 
a noun x4» wild, roving. So LXX AY CUKOS y 
Aquila ayes, and Vulg. ferus. occ. Gen. xvi. 
12. 


II. As a noun ΝΒ the wild ass, onager (as 
the noun likewise signifies in Arabic), ac- 
cording to those questions of the Almighty in 
Job ch. xxxix. 5, Who hath sent out x4» the 
wild ass free, and who hath loosed the bands of 
‘tiny the brayer? And observe, that in the 
following verses, the animal is spoken of as 
one only, which proves xy» and ‘hy to be 
only two names for the same animal. Job vi. 
5, will xq» the wild ass bray over the grass ? ὃς 
al. freq. The LXX generally render it by 
ovos ἄγριος OF ovaryoos and the Vulg. by onager, 
the wild ass. For ΓΤ, Jer. ii. 24, see under 
imp III. Concerning the qualities of the 
wild ass, particularly his fleetness, the reader 
may see the testimonies of the ancients in 
Bochart, vol. ii. 868, &e. I shall add an ex- 
tract of the account which Mons. Buffon 
gives of this animal, Hist. Nat. tom. vi. p. 
164, 12mo. “ The Latins,” says he, “after the 
Greeks, have called the wild ass onager, which 
we must not confound as some naturalists and 
many travellers have done, with the zebra— 
because the zebra is an animal of a different 
species from the ass. The wild ass is not strip- 
ed like the zebra, and he is not by a great deal 
of so elegant a shape.—There are many wild 
asses in the deserts of Libya and Numidia, 
they are of a gray colour, and run so swiftly 
that no horses but barbs can overtake them.— 


se 


* They go in troops to feed and drink.” Tom. 
_x. p. 180, “ Wild asses are still found in pretty 
considerable numbers in the eastern and south- 
ern Tartary, in Persia, Syria, the islands of 
the Archipelago, and throughout Mauritania ; 
the wild asses differ from the tame ones only 
by the effects (Jes attributs) of independence and 
liberty ; they are more strong and nimble, more 
courageous and lively; but they are the same 
in the shape of their bodies.”’ 

Hence perhaps Lat. ferus wild, fera a wild 
beast, Eng. ferine, ferity, Saxon freoh, and 
Eng. free. 


‘MD 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to divide, separate, dispart. 
Ezek. i. 11. Gen. xxx. 40. Deut. xxxii. 8, & 
al. Proy. xvi. 28. xvii. 9, ἸΌΝ tDD—dis- 
uniteth a confidential friend. Comp. under }5x 
I, In Niph. to be divided, &c. Gen. ii. 10. 
x. 5. 2 Sam. i. 23, & al. In Hith. to separate 
oneself, be separated, sundered or scattered. Job 
iv. 11. xli. Sor 17. Psal. xxii. 15. xcii. 10. 

11. Asa N. fem. plur. nym grains of corn. 
oce. Joel i. 17; so called, say some, because 
separate from each other, and in sowing dis- 
persed and scattered; but are they not rather 
thus named from that state of dissolution they 
undergo previous to their resurrection? See 1 
Cor. xv. 36. John xii. 24. Hos. xiv. 7 or 8. 
The Syriac version however uses xn‘ for a 
grain of mustard seed, Matt. xiii. 31. xvii. 20. 
And see Pococke’s comment on Joel. 

III. As a noun 4p, fem. pms, plur. owt», a 
mule, the offspring of an ass and mare, so called 
either because + ordinarily obliged by the 
course of nature to a life of celibacy or ¢ sepa- 
ration ; or, according to Bochart, because born 
of parents who are separated from their natural 
mates to strange mixtures. (Comp. Hos. iv. 
14, and see Bochart, vol. ii. 231, & seq.), 2 
Sam. xiii. 29. 1 K. i. 33. x. 25, & al. freq. 

Der. Part, partition, apart, apartment, dispart, 
depart, &c. Lat. burdo, a mule generated be- 
tween a horse and she-ass. Also, perhaps, 
Greek vagdes, Lat. pardus, whence Eng. a 
pard (from its distinct spots) and (compounded 
with Lat. leo a lion) leopard. Latin fretum, 
and Eng. frith. Also, froth, forth...Qu? And 
w being prefixed, spread. 





i BO by. SOR, 
and the 
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m5 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. To bear or produce fruit, be fruitful. Jt is 
applied to man, Gen. i. 28. ix. 1, 7.—to ani- 
mals, Gen. i. 22. viii. 17.—to vegetables, 
Deut. xxix. 17 or 18, In Hiph. to cause to 
produce fruit, make fruitful. Gen. xvii. 20. xli. 
δῷ, & al. Asa Ν. "ἽΒ produce, fruit, of man, 
the ground, animals or vegetables. See Deut. 
xxviii, 4, 11. Ps. xxi. 11. Gen. i. 11, 12. As 
a participial N. fem. mp fruitful. occ. Psal. 
exxviii. 3. Isa. xvii. 6. xxxii. 12, Ezek. xix. 
10. Asa N. fem. nop fruit or fruitfulness. 
occ. Gen. xlix. 22, twice. 

II. As a N. 5 fruit, produce, effect. See 
Proy. viii. 19. Isa. x. 12. xxvii. 9. Hos. x. 13. 

III. Asa N. mas. 4p a young bull, and fem. 
mp α heifer, which may be so called as being 
no longer calves, but fit for breeding. See Job 
xxi. 10. 1 Sam. vi. 7, 10. Psal. lxix. 32. 
Comp. under stny II. 

‘hp seems used in Jer. ii. 24, for a young fe- 
male dromedary, a heifer dromedary, if the ap- 
pellation may be allowed for want of a better. 
And perhaps the context should be thus trans- 
lated, ver. 23,— See thy way in the valley, con- 
sider what thou hast done, O swift dromedary, 
crossing her ways 92719 11 Tm» a heifer-dro- 
medary in the extent of the wilderness, in the de- 
sire of her animal frame (i1w53 according to the 
Keri, and the reading of the Complutensian 
edition, and of very many of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices) snifting up the wind of her lust.— This 
interpretation of 15, and the reading of nw» 
for qw5>, clear the grammar and sense of the 
text, which have been greatly confounded ei- 
ther by reading x4» (as however nearly thirty 
of Dr Kennicott’s codices do), or by supposing 
ΓΞ used for that word. 

IV. Asa N. poner a nuptial or bridal bed, or, 
rather, according to the ingenious Mr Har- 
mer,* the palanquin, litter, or vehicle, which 
Solomon prepared for conveying his royal bride 
to Jerusalem; either of these might be so 
called from its expected or wished-for fruitful- 
ness. So Lord Clarendon, somewhere in his 
History, speaking of a numerous progeny, calls 
them the offspring of a very fruitful bed. occ. 
Cant. iii. 9. . 

Der. Greek φερω, Lat. fero to bear as fruit, 
whence Lat. fertilis, and Eng. fertile, fertility. 
Lat. pario to bring forth, whence Eng. parent, 
parentage, &e. Perhaps Lat. fructus, whence 
French and Eng. fruit, fruitful, fructify. ‘The 
German or Scandinavian goddess ΕἼΘ γα, the 
goddess of love, the Venus of the northern 
nations. “It is from her,” says the Edda, 
“ that the ladies have received the name which 
we give them in our language. She is very 
much delighted with the songs of Jovers, and 
such as would be happy in their amours, must 
sue to her.—The ladies are called in Danish 
fruer ; and in ancient Gothic the word freya 
appears to have signified the same. This 
name has a remarkable analogy to the follow- 





* In his Outlines of a New Commentary on Solomon’s 
Song, p. 126. ς ἦν 

+ See Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, vol. ii, p. 76, 77, 
and note, English edit. 


MS. 


ing words in the French language, viz. frayer 
to engender or spawn as fishes do, and _friand, 
which anciently signified, full of desire; as 
also to frija, which in Swedish signifies to be 
amorous, and to seek in marriage, and friar a 
gallant.” ΤῸ which we may add our Eng. fry, 
a swarm of young fishes, and Friday, 1. e. 
Freya’s day, Veneris dies. 

1D 

I. To disperse, scatter. It is both in sense and 
sound nearly related to py» and γ15, as thy to 
p>y and y>y, which see. In Arabic the verb 
signifies in like manner to divide, separate, se- 
ver. It occurs in the form of a participle paoul 
mas. plur. Esth. ix. 19. So the LXX διεσ- 
Tao wevos dispersed. 

11. As a N. “15, joined with 45> or 4*y, signi- 
fies an open village or town, consisting of houses 
dispersed or scattered here and there, and is 
opposed te fortified towns. occ. 1 Sam. vi. 18. 
Deut. iii. 5. In this latter text villages seems 
to be the most exact rendering of the word. 
As aN. fem. plur. nim villages. occ. Esth. 
ix. 19. Ezek. xxxviii. 11. Zech. ii. 4. Asa 
collective N. jm» villages, open country. oce. 
Jud. v. 7, 11. So m5», or, according to the 
Keri, and the reading of many of Dr Kenni- 
cott’s codices, ‘yp. occ. Hab. iii. 14. “ Mag- 
na pars Judee vicis dispergitur, a great part 
of Judea has villages scattered over it,” says 
Tacitus, Hist. lib. y. cap. 8. 

The above cited are all the passages wherein 
the root occurs. 

Der. Lat. spargo, sparsum, whence Eng. 
asperse, consperse, disperse, &c. 

TMD 

I. To break forth, as a tree or plant in buds or 
gems, to sprout out, germinate, bud, flourish. 
See Gen. xl. 10. Num. xvii. 5, 8, or 20, 23. 
Prov. xiv. 11. Cant. vi. 11. vii. 12. Hos. xiv. 
6. Hab. iii. 17, where it is inaccurately ren- 
dered blossom ; for “" Fig-trees do not properly 
blossom or send out flowers. They may rather 
be said to shoot out their fruit, which they do 
like so many buttons, with their flowers, small 
and imperfect as they are, inclosed within 
them.” Shaw’s Travels, p. 145. Comp. Cant. 
ii. 18, On Isa. Ixvi. 14. comp. Ezek. ch. 
xxxvil. Ecclus xlyi. 12, and Arnald’s note 
there. In Hiph. the same. Ps. xcii. 14. 
Also, to make to germinate or flourish. Isa. 
xvii. 11, Ezek. xvii. 24. As a N. mop the 
Sflower-bud, gem, or germ. Num. xvii. 8 or 23. 
Isa. xviii. 5, & al. 

II. Asa N. fem. plur. ΠΤ ῚΞ flower-gardens. 
ocee Ezek. xiii. 20,—Ye there hunt souls 
nimp> into the flower-gardens, Eng. marg. 
into gardens. These seem to have been places 
consecrated to idolatrous worship, (comp. Isa. 
i. 29. Ixy. 3. lxvi. 17.) and probably to that of 
ΣΝ or Venus, to whose impure rites these 
pretended prophetesses decoyed persons to 
their destruction. Varro (De Re Rust. lib. 
i. cap. 24.) informs us that places of this kind, 
in which were public stews, were likewise by 
the Romans called floralia flower-gardens. To 
which it may not be improper to add, that 
“the ludi florales (or floral games) were a part 
of the Roman religion, celebrated by the di- 
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rection of the Sibylline oracles, in honour of 
the goddess Flora, and were appointed by the 
authority of the state. The chief part of the 
solemnity was managed by a company of 
shameless strumpets, who ran up and down 
naked, sometimes dancing in lascivious pos- 
tures, sometimes fighting, and acting the mi- 
mics.” * 

III. To break out, germinate, as the blains mi- 
raculously oceasioned in Egypt by Moses’ 
sprinkling the ashes of the furnace. Exod. ix. 
9, 10.—as the leprosy. Lev. xiii. 12, 20, & al. 

IV. AsaN. mor, plur. omy, the young of 
birds, whose feathers begin to shoot out and 
grow. occ. Deut. xxii. 6, twice. Job xxxix. 30. 
Ps. Ixxxiv. 4. 

mm» to break out, as the signs of puberty. Τὶ 
occurs not as a verb in this sense, but as a 
collective N. mmp> puberty, youth, pubes. oce. 
Job xxx. 12, 

DD 

In Syriac signifies to cut or break off. 

I. Asa N. wp is applied to a bunch or small 
cluster of grapes broken oo So LXX ῥωγας, 
Targ. ΝΣ falling off; Vulg. racemos et grana 
decidentia bunches and grapes falling off. occ. 
Ley. xix. 10. 

Hence perhaps Eng. to part, δια. 
Th) 

Ii. To sing or chant, as with a broken, quaver- 
ing voice. occ, Amos vi. 5, nop who chant 
or quaver to the sound of thenabla. Theocritus 
seems to have used the Doric μερίσδειν, (for 
μερίζειν) to divide, in nearly the same manner, 
Epigram ii. 


See under 


Aadvis ὃ λευκοχρῶς» ὁ καλᾳ συρίιγγι MEPIZAQN 
Βουχκολίκους ὕμνους 


Daphnis the fair, who to the tuneful pipe 
Quaver’d the rustic song - 








So Horace applies the Latin verb divido, 
Carm. lib. i. ode xy. lin. 15, 

Iuincdk Wanere Cotman eltinen: 
And from w4p perhaps the bards, the warlike 
poets and songsters of the ancient Gauls and 
Britons, had their name.+ 

ys 

Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but in Chaldee 
signifies to break, rend, and our Heb. word 
np seems to be, both in sense and sound, 
nearly related to px», which see. 

I. Asa N. 47», violence, force, cruelty. Exod. 
i. 13, 14, & al. The LXX render it fiz force, 
and μοχθῳ cruelty. 

II. As a N. fem. nop the inner vail of the 
tabernacle or temple (2 Chron. iii. 14.) which 
broke, interrupted, or divided between the holy 
place and the most holy; the Holy Ghost this 
signifying, that the way into the holiest of all was 
not yet made manifest, while as the first taber- 
nacle was yet standing. Exod. xxvi. 31, 33, & 
al. freq. Comp. Heb. ix. 8. The LXX 
constantly render it by καταπέτασμα. Does 





* Leland’s Advantage and Necessity of the Christian. 
Revelation, part i. ch. vii. p. 173, 8vo. Comp. Kennett’s 
Roman Antiquities, p. 288, 289. 

4 See Martinii Lexic. Etymol. in Bardus, Bochart, vol. 
i, 666, and Ancient Universal History, vol. xviii. p. 593. 
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not the Heb. name ΓΞ moreover intimate 
the typical correspondence of this vail to the 
body or flesh of Christ? For this HUT UR ETT 
wa or vail was his flesh, (Heb. x. 20.) which 

_ being rent, affords us α new and living way into 
the holiest of all, i. e. into heaven itself. Comp. 
Heb. x. 19, 20. ix. 24. And accordingly 
when his blessed body was rent upon the 
cross, this vail also (το καταπέτασμα Tov ναου) 
ἐσχισθη Was rent in twain from the top to the 
bottom. Mat. xxvii. 51. 

Derr. Force, fierce, &c. Also French percer and 
Eng. to pierce. Qu? Lat. ferox, whence fero- 


_ cious, ferocity, break, &c. (comp. under p.5). 


Also perhaps the Roman Parce, a name, in 
their mythology, for the Fates, from their 
cruel rigour. 

ὉΠ 

To rend, properly at the seam, to rip. occ. Lev. 
x. 6. xiii, 45. xxi. 10, 

Der. From. Qu? 

ὉΠ 

I. To part, break in pieces, as bread. occ. Isa. 
lviii. 7, (where LX X dadourse, and Vulg. 
frange, break.) Jer. xvi. 7, Neither shall they 
break (bread, as Ezek. xxiv. 17. Hos. ix. 4. 
Eng. marg.) for or to them in mourning, to 
comfort them for the dead, neither shall they give 
them the cup of consolation for their father or 
Jor their mother. Funeral feasts for comfort- 
ing the mourners and relations of the deceased 
have been common among many* nations, both 
eastern and western. And observe, thatin Jer. 
xvi. 7, the LX X explain the Heb. yo 15. xd 
by καὶ ov wn xhavbn aeros, and bread shall by 
no means be broken, and the Vulg. by et non 
Srangent-—panem, and they shall not break 
bread. ‘Thus both translations properly supply 
the word for bread. Comp. under w>x VI. 

Hence Lat. pars, partis, partior, whence Eng. 
part (comp. under 49 and 195), party, par- 
tial, partition. ! 

11. In Hiph. to part, divide into two parts, to 
cleave the hoof, as graminivorous horn-footed 
animals. Lev. xi. 5, 6, & al. freq. Asa N. 
ΣΤ 5, plur. mip4, the hoof of such animals, 
whether divided before, as the ox, sheep, goat, 
hog, &c. see Deut. xiv. 4—6, 8; or divided 
only behind, as the horse ; Jer. xlvii. 3. Ezek. 
xxvl, 1]. Isa. v. 28, Their horses’ hoofs shall 
be counted like flint. ‘« The shoeing of horses 
with iron plates nailed to the hoof is quite a 
modern practice, and unknown to the ancients, 
as appears from the silence of the Greek and 
Roman writers, especially those that treat of 
horse-medicine ; who could not have passed 
over a matter so obvious, and of such import- 
ance, that now the whole science takes its 
name from it, being called ferriery.—For this 
reason the strength, firmness, and solidity of 
a horse’s hoof was of much greater importance 
with them than with us, and was esteemed one 
of the first praises of a fine horse.—For want 
of this artificial defence to the foot, which our 





* See inter al. Josephus De Bel. lib. ii. cap. 1.8 1; 
Homer, Il. xxiii, lin. 29, &c.; Il. xxiv. lin. 665, 802 ; Cir- 
cumpotatio, in Cicero De Leg. lib. ii, cap, 24, and Oli- 
vet’s note there. 
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horses have, Amos vi. 12, speaks of it asa 
thing as much impracticable to make horses 
run upon a hard rock, as to plough up the 
same rock with oxen.” Bishop Lowth’s note, 
whose observations also happily illustrate Jud. 
v. 22. 

In Lev. xi. 4, it is justly said of the camel 
psp WIN TDD he divideth not the hoof’; for 
though the camel has two toes plainly distinct 
on the upper side of his foot, yet on the under 
side the foot is fleshy and solid, except only be- 
tween the two claws, or extremities of the 
toes, which are however united by a web like 
that of a goose. * 

In Ley. xi. 6, itis said that the hare mb 4» 
impart NX> divideth not the hoof, i. 6. into two 
claws ; for it has four on each foot. 

But what is the spiritual import of dividing the 
hoof or foot into two claws, as opposed both to 
having it solid or continuous, and to having it 
separated into many claws? + In the former 
view it seems to denote picking the way, clean 
and steady walking, for which qualities cloven- 
footed animals are remarkable ; in the latter, 
gentleness, inoffensiveness, as not being furnish- 
ed with claws capable of tearing and wounding 
other animals. 

III. Asa N. p55 a species of eagle, called by 
the Romans ossifraga or bone-breaker, because 
he not only devours the flesh, but even breaks 
and swallows the bones of his prey. Comp. 
Mie. iii. 3, and see Bochart, vol. iii. 186, and 
Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacr. occ. Lev. xi. 13. 
Deut. xiv. 12. 

IV. Chald. to divide, separate. oce. Dan. ν. 
28. pos He (God) hath divided ; thy kingdom 
np» (is) divided, parted, or separated, i. e. 
from thee. 

V. Asa N. psp, and Chald. plur. pp 4», and 
as a gentile or national name, x*p45, or 7ND4D 
a Persian. See Dan. v. 25, 28. vi. 8, 28, or 
ix. 29. Bochart, + and after him: several 
learned men, § say, the Persians were thus 
called “from their skill in horsemanship.” 
Thus Herodotus, lib. i. cap. 136. They in- 
struct their children from their fifth to their 
twentieth year in three things only, namely, 
in riding on horseback, in shooting with the 
bow, and in telling truth. Their excellency 
in horsemanship they derived from the wise 
institution of Cyrus ; for before his time, as 
Xenophon informs us (Cyropeed. lib. i. p. 16, 
edit. Hutchinson, 8yo.) on account both of 
the difficulty of riding in Persia, and of feed- 
ing horses there, it was very unusual even to 
see a horse. But by Cyrus’ direction, as the 
same historian tells us, lib. iv. p. 216, the 
Persians, being become horsemen, were so ac- 
customed to riding, that no person of any note 
among them would willingly appear on foot. 
For Cyrus had made a law, that it should be 
infamous for any of those whom he had fur- 





* See Scheuchzer’s Physica Sacra on Ley. xi. 4, and 
plate cexxxiv. "ae 

; Compare the Rey. Mr William Jones’ excellent 
Zoologia Ethica, p. 13, &c. 

t Vol. 1. 224. 

§ Walton, Prolegom. xvi. 1; Heylin’s Cosmography, 
lib. iii, p, 141. 
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nished with horses, to ‘appear travelling on 
foot, whether the journey were long or short. 
And from this so sudden an alteration it was 
that this country was called p>», and its in- 
habitants ‘xp‘», that is horsemen; for in Arabic 
pip is a horse, and px ip a horseman (as wip in 
Hebrew), and thesame word signifies a Persian. 
And this is the reason why the name p+» Per- 
sia or Persianis never mentioned in the books 
of Moses, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, nor in any 
that were written before the time of Cyrus; 
though it frequently occurs in those of Daniel 
and Ezekiel, who were contemporary with 
that prince, and in the books of Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, which were 
written after his time.” Thus the learned 
Bochart. And it is possible indeed that the 
Persians might be named px» (bya corruption 
from Heb. wip from their skill in horseman- 
ship; but they could not derive this name from 
the discipline said by Xenophon, in the fourth 
book of his Cyropedia, to be introduced by 
Cyrus ; because pp the Persians are mention- 
ed by Ezekiel as making part of the armies of 
Tyre, in his prophecy against that city, ch. 
xxvii. 10, which prophecy was delivered in the 
year before Christ 588, at which time Cyrus 
was about ten years of age ; whereas that prince 
was at least forty, when he is said by Xeno- 
phon to have instituted horsemanship among 
the Persians.* For my own part, then, I 
must say with the learned Dr Hyde, + that it 
is hard to affirm whence the biblical names 
p71» and "05 had their origin ; that here there 
is room only for conjecture; but that there is 
no sufficient grounds to deduce it from the 
Arabic pharis a horseman, since the Persians 
are not more so than the rest of the orientals ; 
and that the derivation of it from the orien- 
tal pars a jackall, an animal ¢ abounding in that 
country, seems as probable as any. Comp. un- 
der jaw 11. 

pnp 

To free, set free or loose, to disengage. 

I. In Hiph. to set free or loose, to disengage, as 
from work. Exod. vy. 4. 

II. In Kal, to free, exempt, as from punishment. 
Ezek. xxiv. 14. 

111. Τὸ free or deliver, from oppression or sla- 
very. Jud. v. 2, 5xnwsa mine pra, for work- 
ing deliverances, i. e. from the deliverances 
wrought, for Israel—hless ye Jehovah. 

lV. 70 free, strip, make naked, as of clothing, 
or covering. Ley. xiii. 45, & al.—or of sacred 
ornaments. Lev. x. 6. xxi. 10. 

V. In Kal, to break loose or start aside, as from 
the true religion and worship. Exod, xxxii. 
25. (where for myq» the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch reads y45); Prov. xxix. 18, Where 
there is no vision the people y>» will apostatize ; 
where Aquila «ποσκεδασθησεται, and Vulg. dis- 
sipabitur, will be dissipated or dispersed. Comp. 
Ezek. xxxiv. 1—6. Mat. ix. 36. In Hiph. 
to cause to apostatize, to withdraw from the true 
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religion. 2 Chron. xxviii. 19. Because y prt 
he had withdrawn (some), or made apostates, 
in Judah. So the LXX (though they render 
it intransitively) preserve nearly the true idea 
of the word, ὁτι ασεστη amore acts ἀπὸ ὑριοῦ, 
because he entirely apostatized from the Lord. 

VI. To discard, reject. Prov. i. 25. xiii. 18, & al. 

VII. Of a dangerous way, to keep clear of it. 
oce. Prov. iv. 15. 

XIII. Asa N. yop the hair growing loose and 
Sree, without being cut or shaved. occ. Num. 
vi. 5. Ezek. xliv. 20. As a N. fem. plur. 
ΓΒ locks of hair growing thus freely. occ. 
Deut. xxxii. 42, 

I will make my arrows drunk with blood, 

And my sword shall devour flesh, 

With the blood of the slain and captive, 

τ From the hairy head of the enemy. 

Here as the third line plainly relates to the 
first, it will be best to refer the fourth to the 
second as a continuation of the same sentence. 
See Vitringa on Isa. vol. ii. p. 798, col. i. 
Mr Green, in his Poetical Parts of the Old 
Testament, p. 45, observes that there is a 
similar hyperbaton in Isa. xxxiv. 6. Comp. 
Ps. Ixviii. 22. 

The lexicons have given to this root the sense 
of revenging, and our translators have followed 
them in two passages, Deut. xxxii. 42. Jud. 
y. 2. But it must be observed that neither 
the LX X nor any other of the Greek versions 
ever once so render it, and the best commen- 
tators entirely reject this interpretation. 

Der. Fro, fray. Also, y being sounded as a 
guttural » or gn, prance, prank, fringe. Lat. 
frango, whence frangible, infringe; Eng. frank, 
franchise, enfranchise, &c. Hence likewise 
perhaps the * Franks RY German nation, so 
called from their freedom) who have given 
name to France, &c. ultimately had their ap- 
pellation. Also, w being prefixed, spring. 

yy. 

To break out or through. 

I. To break, break through, or downas a wall or 
fence. Eccles. x. 8. Isa. v. 5. Ps. Ixxx. 13.2 K. 
xiv. 13. Comp. Eccles. iii. 3. Mic. ii. 13. 
Asa N. pnp a breach. 1 K. xi. 27. Isa. lviii. 
12, & al. Asa N. mas. plur. sy pm breaches, 
i. e. craggy rocks or precipices by the sea-shore, 
prerupta. oce. Jud. v. 17; where Eng. marg. 
creeks. See Harmer’s Observations, vol. iv. 
p. 163. ' 

11. Transitively, to break through or down, as 
enemies. 2 Sam. v. 20; where LX X διέκοψε 
hath cut, or broken, through. As a N. ys 
a violent assailant or robber, grassator, occ. 
Isa. xxxv. 9, (“ the tyrant of the beasts.” Bp 
Lowth.) Jer. vii. 11. Ezek. vii. 22. Dan. xi. 
14, 

111. To break or burst forth with violence upon. 
Exod. xix. 22, 24. 2 Sam. vi. 8. 1 Chron. 
xv. 13. 

Is not yaaa pn 1 Sam. iii. 1, a vision of. the 
angel or glory of the Lord, breaking forth in 





* See Prideaux’ Connexion, part i. booki, at the years 
before Christ 598, 888, 559. 
+ Relig. Vet. Pers. cap. xxxv. p. 418, 419, edit. 1700. 

t Comp. Complete System of Geography, vol. ii. p, 173, 
col, i.; Hanway’s Travels, vol. i. p. 168, 208, 375. 


* See Martinii, Lexic. Etymol. in Francus ; Junius’ 
Etymolog, Anglican. in Frank ; Sir W. Temple’s Intro. 
duction to Hist. of Eng. p. 46 ; Ancient Universal History, 
vol. xix. p. 370, 8vo. ; and Henault Abrege Chronol. de 





l’Hist. de France, tom. ii. p. 924. 
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' yisible fire, light or splendour, as in Exod. 
xix. 18. xxiv. 16, 17. xl. 34, 35. Lev. ix. 
23, 24. Num. xiv. 10. xvi. 19, 42. Jud. xiii. 
20. 1 K. viii. 10, 12? Comp. Acts xxii. 6, 
11. xxvi. 13. Rev. i. 14, 15. 

IV. To break or burst forth, as waters, 2 Sam. 
ν. 20. 1 Chron. xiv. 11. (Comp. Prov. iii. 
10.) Job xxviii. 4. ΤῈ is evident that this ch. 
of Job relates to mineralogy and mining: thus 
then I would explain this difficult verse ; yo» 
bm» a torrent bursteth forth from the rubbish 
(even the torrent of waters, Ὁ" being implied 
in 5m. onaw2t which were forgotten, not 
thought of, (or in one word) unexpectedly. By 
the foot (an engine worked by the foot, see 
under oy» II. and 524 II.) they are drawn off; 
by man they are removed. As an excellent 
though undesigned comment on which pas- 
sage I present the reader with the following 
quotation from the truly learned Mr Catcott’s: 
Treatise on the Deluge, p. 239, 240. 2d edit. 
referring him to the author himself for farther 
satisfaction. ‘ Mr Hutchinson, in his Obser- 
vations on the Earth (see vol. xii. of his 
works, p. 331), says, ‘it is hardly credible 
how great a quantity of water will be some- 
times flung upon miners when they come to 
break up strata of stone, that have in them 
many of these cracks, that are so small that 
they are scarcely discernible. These are in- 
deed the natural conveyances of water, and 
when once they are opened, it runs incessant- 
ly. Ihave observed such an irruption of water 
in vast quantity out of stone, that, excepting 
those cracks, is much too dense and close to 
let any humidity pass.’ 

* The vast profusion of water that sometimes 
ensues the boxing up of the strata in coal-pits 
is well known to those who are in the least 
conversant in that affair; and what amazing 
quantities are drawn off from deep mines either 
by drains or levels, or raised by engines, is also 
well known: nay, in digging common wells 
and ponds, in places where there are no springs 
above ground, it frequently happens that such 
a glut of water issues forth as to endanger the 
lives of the workmen.” 

Ὗ. To break forth, as a child from the womb. 
Gen. xxxviii. 29, And she said, How nz» hast 
thou broken forth? With thee (be) yn» the 
breaking forth, i. e. into a numerous offspring 
according to Gen. xxviii. 14. under sense 

II. below), and she called his name y>5 
Pharez ; from whom, according to the flesh, 
descended Christ the father of the innumerable 
spiritual seed. 

VI. In Hith. to break away, break loose, as a 
servant or slave from his master. occ. 1 Sam. 
xxv. 10. 

VII. To break forth, spread abroad, increase 
abundantly. Gen. xxviii. 14. xxx. 30, & al. 
VIII. With 5 in, upon, following, to use forci- 
ble importunity upon, press, force, urge. 1 Sam. 
xxvill. 23. 2 Sam. xiii. 27. 2 K. v. 23. 

Der. Press, &c. (see under sy) breach, burst, 
bruise. 

2 
. To break, break off, or in pieces, to rend 
asunder, OCC. Gen, XXVii. 40, Exod. XXxii, 2. 
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1 Κ. xix. 11. Ps. vii. 3. Zech. xi. 16. In 
Hith. transitively, to break off from oneself. 
occ. Exod. xxxii. 3, 24. Also, to be broken. 
oce. Ezek. xix. 12. As anoun pp rapine, 
pillage, occ. Nah. iii. 1. Also, a piece, as of 
flesh. occ. Isa. Ixv. 4; but the Keri, the 
Complutensian edition, and eight others of 
Dr Kennicott’s codices here have py broth, 
which reading is favoured by the LX X Zaps, 
and Vulg. jus. ; 

II. Asa noun p>» a parting of a road or way, 
a place where a road or way breaks off into two. 
So Montanus, bivio. oce. Obad. ver. 14. 

III. To rescue by force, or snatch from one’s 
enemies. occ. Ps. exxxvi. 24, Lam. v. 8. 

LV. As a noun fem. in reg. nprpn the bones 
or vertebre of the neck, so called from their 
several breaks, interruptions, or divisions. occ. 
1 Sam. iy. 18. 

V. Chald. to break off, cease from. occ. Dan. 
iv. 24 or 27. 

The above cited are all the passages of the 
Bible wherein the root occurs. 


Der. Break, brack. Lat. fractum, whence frac- 


ture, fraction, fragment. See also under 7». 
Lat. furca, Eng. a fork. 

wns 

I. To spread, spread out or abroad, stretch out, 
expand, as the hands. Exod. ix. 29, 33. Psal. 
cxliii. 6. Comp. under + V.—the wings of 
the cherubs, Exod. xxv. 20.—a tent, Exod. 
xl, 19.—a covering, Num. iv. 6, 14.—a net, 
Ps. cxl. 6.—a letter or written roll, 2 K. xix. 
14. Ezek. ii. 10.—the dawn or grey of the 
morning, Joel ii. 2.—bones in a kettle or pan 
to dress them the better, Mic. iii. 3; or, if 
sxw> the textual reading in Dr Kennicott’s 
Bible be here right, as flesh ; but Montanus’ 
Bible by Plantin, 1572, Walton’s, Forster’s, 
and others read Ἴων 9. As a participial noun 
wan somewhat expanded or stretched out. occ. 
Ezek. xxvii. 7. Mas. plur. swipn eapansions, 
spreadings-forth, as of the clouds like a tent. 
Job xxxvi. 29. 

II. 70 stretch or reach out to another. occ. 
Lam. iv. 4, Young children asked for bread 

but) no man wpb reacheth (it) out to them. 
o Targum vw. 

III. 70 spread, diffuse, as a serpent its venom. 
occ. Prov. xxiii. 32; where the Vulg. venena 
diffundet shall diffuse its poison, and the LX X 
diaxtiraim—d 10s the poison is diffused. 

IV. To explicate, explain, expound, develop, 
unfold, somewhat which was before wrapped 
up, as it were, and hidden. occ. Lev. xxiv. 12. 
Num. xv. 34. * Neh. viii. 8, wim expounding 
or explaining, and giving the sense, and they 
caused them to understand the reading. So the 
French translation interprets wipn by ils 
Vexpliquoient. Comp. Ezra iy. 18. 

Hence Greek φραζω, φράσις, and Eng. phrase. 

V. As a noun ΓΝ in reg. ΤΙ Β an exposition, 
declaration. occ. Esth. iv. 7. x. 2. 

VI. To spread abroad, scatter, disperse, oce. 
Ps. lxviii. 15. In Niph, to be dispersed. occ. 
Ezek. xxxiv. 12. 





* See the learned Mr Spearman’s excellent observa- 
i tters on the Septuagint, p. 
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VII. As a N. mas. plur. in Τρ. 5 the 
teeth in the wheels of the plostellum Poenicum 
(comp. under 53» IV.) which separate the 
corn from the husk, and shatter the straw, occ. 
Isa. xxviii. 28; where observe that the par- 
ticle 5, with, by, is understood before ywhs, 
and that Montanus renders the word by den- 
tibus ejus, with his teeth. 

VIIL Asa N. wp a rider, i. 6. one who rides 
distended or astraddle on a beast. Jer. iv. 29. 
Nah. iii. 3. Plur. p»wop such riders, freq. occ. 
And as horses were the principal beasts used 
for this purpose, the word seems generally to 
denote horsemen, but is thought to be some- 
times distinguished from pyp the cavalry, and 
then to mean any other riders, as on mules, ca- 
mels, &c. as Exod. xiv. 23, Then went after 
them wp) 1329 Ty DID 42, all the horse 
or cavalry of Pharaoh, his chariots, and his 
riders (comp. ch. xv. 19); though I would 
not be positive that these Heb. words should 
not be rendered, all the horses of Pharaoh, 
(namely) of his chariots and his horsemen ; as 
at ver. 9. wd) ΠΟῪ 335 DID 3 seems 
literally to denote all the horses of the chariots 
of Pharaoh, and his horsemen. . There appears 
however nothing in the etymology of the word 
to confine it to riders on horses more than on 
other beasts. Comp. Ezek. xxiii. 6, 12, where 
the general term Dw» is limited to D°D1D +235 
riders on horses. 

IX. As a N. w5 excrement, dung of animals, 
which is excreted or separated, as useless, from 
their bodies. Exod. xxix. 14, Mal. ii. 3, & al. 

my 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. In Kal, to spread, be diffused, as the leprosy. 
Lev. xiii. 5, 6, & al freq. 

II. In Kal, to spread, as horsemen, oce. Hab. 
i. 8; where LX X εξισπαάσονται shall ride abroad, 
expatiate, Vulg. diffundentur, shall be diffused, 
spread. For the illustration of this text see 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. iv. p. 230; and 
observe that Cesar, De Bell, Gall. lib. v. cap. 
15, uses a like expression—Quum equitatus 
noster liberius, vastandi predandique causé, se 
in agros effunderet.—In Niph. to be. spread, 
dispersed, occ. Nah, iii. 18 ; where it is op- 
posed to papn gathering together. 

111. To expatiate, range at large, run and frisk 
up and down, as a wanton calf. oce. Jer. 1. 11. 
Mal. iv. 2. The LXX render it in both 
passages by cxieraw to frisk, and the Vulg. in 
the former by effusi estis ye are spread abroad, 
in the latter by salietis ye shall leap or frisk. 

IV. As a N. wp excess, exuberant sallies, of 
speech. oce. Job xxxv. 15, And now because 
he (God) has not visited his (Job’s) anger; and 
hath not taken notice tx was of (his) great 
excess, or hath not taken severe notice of (his) 
excess. See Schultens and Scott on the text. 

VY. As a N. fem. plur. in reg. ppm ἘΞ 
literally, spreadings out of wood, i, e. wood 
spread out. occ. Josh. ii. 6. The words. are 
rendered in the versions flax-stalks or stalks 
of flax, as if the Hebrew were mnws ΝΥ; 
if indeed syy could denote such stalks. 

Der. Push. Lat. fusum, whence fuse, fusion, 
and in composition confuse, diffuse, &c. Lat. 
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piscis, and Eng. fish, from their diffusive in- 
crease. Qu? Comp. 37. : 

ΤΙ 

To tear in pieces. Once, Lam. iii. 11. The 
word is used in the same sense in Chaldee and 
Syriac. , 

owsy 

I. In Kal and Hiph. ¢o divest, strip off: 
Spoken of garments. Gen. xxxvii. 23. Job 
xxii. 6, & al. freq. Comp. Job xix. 9. 

II. In Hiph. to strip off the skin, to flay. Lev. 
i. 6. Comp. Mie. iii. 3. So LXX εξεδειραν, 
and Vulg. excoriaverunt. 

III. Yo-strip, spoil, pillage, plunder. 1 Sam. 
xxx. 14. 2 Sam. xxiii. 10. Hos. vii. 1. Nah. 
iii. 16. 

IV. To rush forth, as from an ambush, q. d. 
to strip oneself of one’s covert or concealment. 
Jud. ix. 33, 44. xx. 37. Comp. Job i. 17. 
Cocceius has rightly observed, that in this view 
the Greek sZoeuacéas well expresses the sense 
of this word. 

Der. Latin vastor, whence vast, waste, devas- 
tation, &c. 

VW) 

I. To pass, go, go forwards, march. So Vulg. 
gradiar. occ. Isa. xxvii. 4. As a N. pwpa 
step, pace. So Aquila and Symmachus, Bayz, 
and Vulg. gradu. oce. 1 Sam. xx. 3. 

II. Asa N. fem. mywsn the buttock, that part 
of the body where the legs pass, i. 6. divaricate, 
or diverge, from each other. occ. 1 Chron. 
xix. 4, 

III. With the particle 5y over, to pass over, 
trespass, transgress, as a law. Hos. viii. 1, 
aywea snain by they have passed over, trans- 
gressed, my law. Also, with 3 following, to 
transgress or rebel against another. 2 K. i. 1. 
2 Chron. x. 19. Isa. i. 2, & al. Comp. 2 K. 
viii. 22. The LX X have given the idea of 
the word Isa. lxvi. 24, where they render it 
by παραβεβηκότων those who have transgressed. 
In Niph. ἐο be transgressed against, or offended 
by transgression. occ. Prov. xviii. 19; where 
Aquila, absroupeevos rejected, despised. Asa 
participial N. yw5 a transgressor. Isa. xlviii. 
8. lili. 12. Transgression, trespass. Gen. xxxi. 
36.1. 17, & al. freq. A trespass-offering, Mic. 
vi. 7. 

Derr. Pass, passage, pace, trespass, &c. But 
comp. under rpp I. 

pwy 

To distend, open, occ. Proy. xiii. 3. Ezek. 
xvi. 25 

Wwe» 

To expound, explain, interpret. It occurs not 
as a V. in Heb. but in Chaldee, occ. Dan. v. 
12,16. Asa N. sw» (occ. Eccles. viii. 1.) 
and Chald. emphat. xiw», plur. jw» an ex- 
position, explanation, interpretation. Dan. ii. 4. 
v. 16, 17, & al. 

nws 

Occurs not as a V. but asa N, fem. nnws, 
plur. osnw» flax, linen. Exod. ix. 31. Lev. 
xiii. 47. Isa. xix. 9. Ezek. xl. 3,& al. For 
Josh, ii. 6, see under pwp V. : 

Is not this root related, in sense as well as in 
sound, to uwa to strip (as AN to AV, IN to 
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“25, &c.) ; and is not pnw» expressive of the 
nature of flax, whose bark is not only stripped 
or disenyaged from the stalk, but also the 
filaments, whereof the bark consists, from each 
other, whence is made the spinning flax? And 
is not the Eng. word flax ultimately derived 
from the Heb. 355 or 15» to divide, separate, 
or the like, in the same view ? 

ΓΞ 

I. To part, dispart, divide. It occurs not asa 
verb simply in this sense (see below nnp), 
but as a noun np a partition, piece, bit. Gen. 
xviii. 5. Lev. ii. 6, & al. 

If. As anoun np the parting of the human 
body, the buttocks, the share. Comp. under 
yw II. occ. Isa. iii 17; where see Bp 
Lowth’s note, and comp. Isa. xx. 4. 

III. Asa noun fem. plur. mins. It occurs 1 
K. vii. 50, and is rendered hinges, but rather 
seems to mean the flat pieces or plates of gold 
of which the doors were formed: so LX X 
Svewyara. In the parallel text, 2 Chron. iv. 
22. no hinges are mentioned but only mindt 
the doors. Comp. 2 K. xviii. 16. 

IV. As a noun mas. (see Proy. xxiv. 13.) 
np> honey which parts and distils from the 
comb of its own. accord without pressing, 
virgin honey. occ. Ps. xix. 1]. Proy. vy. 3. 
xxiv. 13. xxvii. 7. Cant. iv. 11. “ In omni 
melle, quod per se fluit, ut mustum oleumque, 
appellaturque aceton, maxime laudabile est. 
In all kinds of honey, that which flows of itself, 
as wine and oil, and is called acceton (i. e. 
without sediment), ts most commended.” says 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xi. cap. 15. So from 
Ps. xix. 11, we may collect that opi n> the 
dropping of the honeycombs (Eng. marg.) was 
preferable to wat or common honey ; and 
Homer, Il. xviii. lin. 109, mentions μελισος 
κασαλειβομενοιο honey spontaneously distilling, 
as peculiarly sweet. 

V. As a noun n= a district or tract of country. 
See under 775) VII. 

nns to part or divide minutely, or into many 
pieces. So the Vulg. divides minutatim. occ. 
Lev. ii. 6. 

Der. A bit. French petit, little, whence Eng. 
petty, pettiness, &c. 
nD 


Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but the idea ap- 
pears to be, sudden, hasty. 

I. As a noun xnp sudden, hasty, precipitate. 
oce. Proy. i. 4. vii. 7. viii. 5. ix. 6. xiy. 18. 
xxvii. 12, A prudent man, foreseeing evil, hideth 
himself, ovxna the hasty, precipitate, pass on 
(and) are punished. Here the idea is evident. 
Psal. exvi. 6, Jehovah keepeth ΣΝ ΓΒ the hasty, 
i. e. those who offend, not through malice, but 
frail impetuosity. 
I. As a particle (formed with a final Ὁ or 04 
—as ony, Ow>Sw, and ow bw) ond or oWNND 
suddenly, straightway. Job xxii. 10. Ps. Ixiy. 
5. Prov. vi. 15, & al. freq. So the LXX al- 
ways render it by agyw, εξαιφνης, εζαπινα, 
ἐξαπίνης, παραχρήμα, OY εὐθέως, all denoting 
suddenly, on a sudden, immediately. It occurs 
with 5 prefixed 2 Chron. xxix. 36. 

rnd 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 
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I. To draw aside, withdraw. It does not ap- 
pear however to be thus used as a verb in a 
natural sense ; but hence perhaps may be best 
derived the nouns mn5n and nan a fire-stove, 
furnace, or the like, so called from the great 
indraught of air to them. nan is construed 
as a masculine noun Isa. xxx. 33, and therefore 
both the 7» and then immediately preceding it 
are radical. pnan Jy \—for the furnace is 
already set in order; for the king (of Assyria 
namely) }>17 NiW— it is prepared, &c. Comp. 
Isa. xxxi. 9. And in like manner nan seems 
used for the fire-stove, of whatever form it 
were, (comp. under 512 IT. and syp 11.) in 
which they burned their children to Molech, 
2 K. xxiii. 10, And he defiled nan nx the 
Tophet, which (was) in the valley of the sons 
of Hinnom, that no man might make over his 
son or his daughter by fire to Molech. Jer. vii. 
31, And they have built the high places of nanit 
the Tophet (called ch. xix. 5, the high places 
of Baal) which (is) in the valley of the son of 
Hinnom, to burn their sons and their daughters 
by fire. And from the Tophet or fire-stove in 
which they burned their children, the place or 
valley was called Tophet. See Jer. vii. 32. 
xix. 6, 12, 13. And I think with Bate (whom 
see in Crit. Heb. under nan), that this deri- 
vation of npn and nyn from rnp is prefer- 
able to the common one, from An a drum or 
tabret, as if the place were so called from the 
drums or tabrets which they used to beat, in 
order to drown the shrieks and cries of the 
innocent victims during these infernal sacrifi- 
ces. Comp. Vitringa on Isa. xxx. 33. And 
the above explanation of the Heb. mnan may 
both illustrate the name Tabiti, by which He- 


- rodotus, lib. iv. cap. 59, tells us the Scythians 


called Vesta, or the perpetual fire, and also 
receive some confirmation from it. 

11. To entice or seduce to evil. See Exod. 
xxii. 16. Deut. xi. 16. Jud. xiv. 15. 2 Sam. 
iii. 25. 1 Kings xxii. 20. Prov.i. 10. .ὅ 

Hence Greek araraw to deceive. 

III. To entice or persuade to good. Gen. ix. 
27. Comp. under no I. 

Hence Greek ww to persuade, Lat. peto to 
ask, whence Eng. petition, &c. Eng. faith. 

IV. As a noun snp, plur. on and ons, per- 
suasible, easily persuaded or enticed, (according 
to that of Proy. xiv. 15.) simple, in a good or 
middle sense. Psal. xix. 8. cxix. 130. Prov. 
xix. 25 ;—in a bad one. Prov. i. 22. ix. 4. 
Also, simplicity. occ. Proy. i. 22. As a noun 
fem. plur. nynp simplicities, a heap of simpli- 
cities or follies, ““ vecordia mera,” Schultens, 
“ Ce n’est que sottise, she is nothing but folly.” 
French translation. oce. Prov. ix. 13; where 
however the Vulg. explains myn» by plena 
illecebris full of allurements, and Dr Hodgson 
translates myn mit by noisy in her invita- 
tions. 

Hence Lat. fatuus foolish, and Eng. fatuous, 
fatuity. 

V. Chald. pins, snp or xn (perhaps from mn» 
to open) to be dilated, broad. It occurs not 
however as a verb in this sense in the Bible, 
but inthe Targum on Isa. lx. 5. v. 14,& al. As 
a noun ‘np breadth. occ. Ezra vi 3. Dan. iii, 1. 


TINS 


MND 

I. To open or loose what was shut or bound, 
to open, as the mouth, a window, the womb, 
a sack, the hand, a volume or ‘roll, &c. See 
Job iii. 1. Gen. viii. 6. xxix. 31. xlii. 27. 
Exod. xxi. 33. Num. xxii. 28. Deut. xv. 8. 
Neh. viii. 5. In Niph. to be opened. Gen. 
vii, 11, Ezek. i. 1, & al. As Ns, rnp the 
aperture or opening of a door, a door or door- 
way. Gen. vi. 16. xviii. 1. xix. 11, & al. 
freq. yIND an opening, as of the mouth. 
Ezek. xvi. 63. xxix. 21. mmm an opening, as 
of the lips. Prov. viii. 6. Also, an instrument 
of opening, a key. Jud. iii. 25. Isa. xxii. 22, 
And the key of the house of David will I lay 
upon his shoulder. “ The commentators,” 
says the celebrated Mons. Huet,* “ are much 
embarrassed as to the meaning of this passage, 
not understanding how a key can be carried on 
the shoulder ; which is by no means applicable 
to the keys which are nowinuse. Their dif- 
ficulty will cease when they know, that in the 
early ages they made use of certain crooked 
keys having an ivory or wooden handle. 
These keys were placed in the holes of doors, 
and by turning them one way or the other the 
bolt was moved forward or backward, in order 
to open or shut the door. This is evident 
from the testimony of Homer, where he says, 
Odyss. xxi. that Penelope wanting to open a 
wardrobe,+ took a brass hey, very crooked, 
hafted with ivory. On which Eustathius re- 
marks, that this kind of key was very ancient, 
and differed from the keys having several 
wards, which have been invented since, but 
that those ancient keys were still in use in his 
time. The poet Ariston, in the Anthologia, 
book vii. gives a key to the epithet of βαϑυκαμ-- 
an, i. e. one that is much bent. These crooked 
keys were in the shape of a sickle, δρεπιανοειδεις, 
according to Eustathius—but such keys not 
being easily carried in the hand, on account of 
their inconvenient form, they were carried on 
the shoulder, as we see our reapers carry on 
their shoulders at this day their sickles joined 
and tied together. Callimachus in his Hymn 
to Ceres (lin. 45.) says, that that goddess 
having assumed the form of Nicippé, her 
priestess, carried a hey κασωμαδιαν, that is, su- 
perhumeralem, fit to be borne on the shoulder. 
—Hence Isa. xxii. 22, may be clearly under- 
stood.” Comp. Bp Lowth’s note. 

II. To open, open itself, as the flower-bud of 
the vine. occ. Cant. vii. 12 or 13. 

111. To draw, unsheath, asa sword. Ps. xxxvii. 
14, Ezek. xxi. 28. Comp. Ps. lv. 22. 

IV. To loose, ungird, unbind. Gen. xxiy. 32. 
1 K. xx. 11. Job xxxix. 5. Isa. xiv. 17. Iviii. 
6. Jer. xl. 4. In Niph. to be loosed, unbound. 
Isa. v. 27. In Hith. to loose oneself: Isa. 111, 2. 

V.. To open or furrow, as the ground by 
ploughing, harrowing, &c. Isa. xxviii. 24. 





* Bishop of Avranches in France, in his Huetiana, 
xevi. which the reader may find in the Gentleman’s 
M ine for May 1770, p. 203. 

_ Lin. 6, 7. 


Εἰλετο δὲ AUN ευχαμπεῶ χειρὶ σι χειή» 
Καλὴν, χαλκείην" κωπη δ᾽ ἐλεῴφαντος trntye 
Comp. lin. 47—50. 
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VI. To open, i. e. to make an opening, incision, 
or engraving ; to engrave in precious stones, 
gold, wood, brass. See Exod. xxviii. 9, 36. 
1 K. vi. 29. vii. 36. As a noun min» and 
rinb an engraving. occ. 2 Chron. ii. 14. Zech. 
iii. 9. Mas. plur. in reg. "ΤΠ engravings, 
graven or carved work. Exod. xxviii. 11. Psal. 
lxxiv. 6, & al. Hence the Phenicians had the 
name of their varaixo: pateci, which Hero- 
dotus, lib. iii. cap. 37, describes as little 
images (of their gods no doubt) in a human 
form, but of a pigmean size, which they car- 
ried in the forepart of their galleys. Comp. 
Bochart, vol. i. 712, and Selden, De Diis 
Syris, Syntag. ii. cap. 16. 

VII. To open, utter, declare. Ps. xlix. 5. 

VIII. To come, bring, or set forth. See Jer. i. 
14. Amos viii. 5. 

Der. Gr. reraw to expand, Lat.-pateo, whence 
patent. Also, Eng. a path. Qu? Lat. fateor, 
and in composition confiteor, whence Eng. 
confess, &c. 


bnpb 


I. To twist, wreath, intwist, intwine. It occurs 
not as a verb in Kal, but in Niph. Gen, xxx. 
8, ὙΠΌΓΙΞΣ ΟὟΤῸΝ “Sins by the twistings, agen- 
cy, or operation, of God I am intwisted with 
my sister, i, e. my family is now intwined or 
interwoven with my sister’s, and has a chance 
of producing the promised seed. To this 
purpose the LX X συναντελαβετο wov ὃ Osos, καὶ 
συνωνεστρωῷην TH ἀδελφῃ μου, God hath taken me 
into partnership (i. e. with Leah), and I am 
intwined (contorta sum) with my sister ; and 
Aquila still plainer, cuvaverrgepey ws ὃ Θεος, 
και συνανεστραφην--- God hath intwined me, and 
I am intwined.—The Vulg. also preserves 
nearly the true sense, though not the idea of 
the word, by rendering the text comparavit 
me Deus cum sorore mea, God hath made me 
equal with my sister, 

If, Asa noun np a wreath for the arm or 
neck, a twisted collar or bracelet. So the LX X 
ὅρμισκον, and Vulg. armillam. And thus the 
Lat. torques is from torqueo to twist. So 
Aquila and Symmachus, who render Syn by 
oreemroy from oresdw to turn, twist, preserve 
the idea. occ. Gen. xxxviii. 18, 25. 

111. As a noun np a thread formed by con- 
volution or twisting, a twist, or twine, Exod. 
xxviii. 28. Jud. xvi. 9. Ezek. xl. 8. It is 
applied to shreds or strips of sheet-gold, I sup- 
pose from their resemblance to threads. Exod. 
xxxix. 3. Ν 

The English word thread is from the German 
draien or traien to turn round, twist, so, accord- 
ing to its etymological signification, expresses 
the idea of the Heb. 5ynp. See Junius’ 
Etymol. Anglican. in Thread. 

IV. As a participial noun 5np> writhed, twist- 
ing, tortuous, crafty. occ. Job v. 13. Prov. 
viii. 8. The LXX render it in Job by 
πολυπλοκων much intwined, i. e. very intricate 
or involved, in their designs or schemes ; Sym- 
machus by σκολιώ tortuous, crooked ; so LXX 
in Prov. by σκολιον and in this latter text 
Aquila and Theodotion translate it σερισε- 
areymsver twisted round, Asa verb in Hith. to 


᾿ 
; 
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make or show oneself, twisting, twining, tortuous. 
oce. Ps. xviii. 27; where the L XX dacees- 
pus thou wilt turn about, and Vulg. pervertéris. 

bndnp as a N. exceedingly twisting or tortuous. 
oce. Deut. xxxii. 5; where LX X ducargumevn 
turned about, and Vulg. perversa. 

ῚΠ9 

Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but in Arabic 
denotes, to stir, move, disturb, make a com- 
motion. 

I. As aN. 155 a species of serpent, the asp, so 
the Vulg. the LX Χ, and other Greek ver- 
sions frequently. It seems to be so called on 
account of the violent and speedy effects of its 
poison; of which AMlian, lib. ix. cap. 61, 
“ OLuraroy ἐστι ro εὖ αὐτης φαρμῶκον, καὶ διαδρα- 
pt ὠκιστον, The poison of the asp is very 
acute, and speedy in its effects.” See more in 
Bochart, vol. iii. 380, & seq. See Deut. xxxii. 
33. Job xx. 14. : 

From this root, no doubt, the serpent python, 
feigned by a perverted tradition of the pro- 
mise, * Gen. iii. 15, to be slain by Apollo, 
had his name; hence also the oracular Pythian 
priestess of Apollo, and the spirit of Pytho 
mentioned Acts xvi. 16. Comp. Greek and 
Eng. Lexicon in ΠΥΘΩΝ. 

II. As aN. ynsn the threshold of a door, limen 
inferius, which is continually disturbed by the 
feet of those who go in and out. 1 Sam. v. 4. 
Zeph. i. 9; & al. On the text last cited comp. 
under 957; and to what is there said, I add 
from Mr Drummond’s Travels, let. ix. p. 187, 
that in the country about Roudge in Syria 
«ς the poor miserable Arabs are under the ne- 
cessity of hewing their houses out of the rock, 
and cutting very small doors ‘or openings to 
them, that they may not be made stables for the 
Turkish horse, as they pass and repass.”. And 
thus, long before him, Sandys, Travels, p. 
117, says, at Gaza in Palestine, “ we lodged 
under an arch in a little court, ‘together with 
our asses; the door exceeding low, as are all 
that belong unto Christians, to withstand the 
sudden entrance of the insolent Turks.” 

The English word threshold very nearly answers 
the idea of the Heb. yn5n, for it is from the 
Saxon threschald, which, says Junius, (Ety- 
mol. Anglican. in threshold,) “is plainly de- 
rived from threscan to smite, strike, thrash, and 
hald, wood ; because the threshold is continually 
struck and worn by the feet of those who goin 
and out.” 

pnd 

It occurs not as a verb in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies, to break in pieces. Asa N. pnp a 
moment, a small portion or division of time. 
Num. vi. 9, &al. It is also used adverbially, 





_* Thus Callimachus, celebrating this achievement in 
his Hymn to Apollo, has these remarkable words, lin. 
103, 104, : 
ευθυ σε ΜΗΤῊΡ 

Tiwar ΑΟΣΣΗΤΉΡΑ ----α 
Which are thus translated by Dodd, 
Thee thy blest mother bore, and pleased assign’d 
The willing Saviour of distress’d mankind.” -- 


Let me refer the reader to the H 
ἔχοι translation of it just οἷ 
jec 





itself, and to the 
for more on the sub- 
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the particle πὶ being understood, in a moment 
or instant. Proy. vi. 15, & al. 

ἽΠΞ 

To expound, explain, interpret. It is applied 
only to dreams, Gen. xl. 8, 16, & ἃ]. As a 
N. yin» interpretation, solution. Gen: xl. 5, 12. 
Hence sin» in Mesopotamia,: Num. xxii. 5. 
Deut. xxiii. 4. or 5, seems to have had its name 
from a divine oracle which was at that place ; 
as * Patre in Achaia had from ἃ. pretended 
one, and Patara in Lycia from an oracular 
temple of Apollo; whence Horace, lib. iii. 
ode iv. lin. 65, gives him the epithet of Pa- 
tareus. (Comp. Wetstein on Uarage, Acts 
xxi. 2.) “Hence also ‘the priests of Apollo 
among the Gauls were called Pater, from 
the pretended oracular predictions and pro- 
phetic endowments of their wisdom-giving 
god. See Bochart, vol. i. 666. 


PLURILITERALS in 5. 


way 
As Ns. fem. (perhaps from 35 to divide, share, 
and 95) to approach, see Exod. xix. 15, & al.) 
wid) and wadp, plur. ovwadss and ownds, a 
concubine, a woman who shares in the embraces 
of a man, though he have one or more other 
wives, a kind of inferior wife concubina uxor. 
This term 225 among the He- 
brews did not, as the word concubine does 
with us, imply any thing immoral or reproach- 
ful. Keturah, whom Abraham, Gen. xxv. 1, 
took to wife, wx, is at ver. 6, mentioned as 
one of his otwa>sp, (comp. 1 Chron. i. 32.) 
Hagar, whom he took in Sarah’s lifetime, be- 
ing the other, and who is expressly styled his 
τῶν Gen. xvi. 3. So Bilhah, who is called 
Jacob’s wi>%», Gen. xxxv. 22, was, notwith- 
standing, his τῶν Gen. xxx. 4, and both she 
and Zilpah his "3, wives, Gen. xxxvii. 2. 
And the Levite’s female companion, Jud. xix. 
1, unites both denominations wa>» mwx, and 
at ver. 2, is said to have played the whore, ΣΤᾺ 
against him, and at ver. 27 he is called her lord. 
How then, it may be asked, did a man’s 
wid» differ from his pwx? ‘Ist, Because she 
was not considered as a principal wife; see 
the eases of Sarah and Hagar, Gen xvi. 6, 9, 
and of Bilhah and Zilpah, Gen. xxx. 4, 3, 9— 
13; and thus Solomon’s ow are styled nw 
princesses, but not so his pw3d 1 Κὶ, xi. 3. 
Comp. Cant. vi. 9. 2dly, Because, if we may 
judge from the early instances of Keturah and 
Hagar, Gen. xxv. 5, 6, the children of the 
wa>*» did not inherit. And this may be the 
reason why the Levite’s companion is so fre- 
quently called his wads, Jud. xix.; for the 
Levites: had, strictly speaking, no inheritance. 
See Num. xx. 21—24. n»wabp seems once 
used for male paramours, who share with the 
husband in access ‘to the wife, Ezek. xxiii. 20, 
where however it is applied spiritually to zdols 
or false objects of worship sharing with Jeho- 
vah in the regard and adoration of his people. 





* See Bate’s note on Num, xxii. 5, in his New and 
Literal Translation, and Mr Bryant’s Analysis of ancient 
Mythology, vol. 1. p. 296. 


"09D 
By 1 Kings xi. 3, Solomon had seven hundred 


wives, princesses, and three hundred ovwa» 
concubines. A prodigious number, and what 
to a mere western reader may appear hardly 
credible. And yet some modern eastern prin- 
ces have far exceeded it. Thus Habesci, 
Present. State. of Ottoman Empire, p. 166, 
says, “the number of women in the [ Grand 
Signor’s] harem depends on the taste of the 
reigning monarch. Sultan Selim had nearly 
two thousand ; Sultan Mahomet had but three 
hundred; and the present Sultan [Achmet 
IV.] has pretty near sixteen hundred.” Knolles 
in his History of the Turks informs us, p. 
1638, year 1617, that Achmet or Achmed, 
their eighth emperor, “ entertained three thou- 
sand virgins and concubines in a seraglio.” 
And Mr Hanway, in his very entertaining 
and instructive History of the Revolutions of 
Persia, part vii. ch. xxxi. p. 208, gives us 
such an account of Shah Hussein, emperor of 
Persia, as shows that his women must have 
been more numerous even than those of Sul- 
tan Achmed. “Few men,” says he, “ have 
carried their voluptuousness, however permit- 
ted by a particular faith, farther than Shah 
Hussein. The year 1701 was called in Persia, 
the year of virgins. This prince then ordered 
a search to be made through the whole extent of 
his dominions for all the young virgins of distin- 
guished beauty, (comp. Esth. ii. 3.) and the 
commissioners appointed -for the inquiry 
brought all those whom they thought worthy 
of the harem. The governors of the provin- 
ces, knowing their mastér’s predominant pas- 
sion, paid their courts in the most prevailing 
manner, even till the siege of Ispahan, [which 
was not till the year 1722] by sending him the 
finest girls in their province.” How many 
women then must he have had in his harem 
by that time ? Comp. under yay II. 

Hence Greek raaaaxs, and σαλλαάκη, and Lat. 
pellex, of the same import. The LX X almost 
constantly render the Heb. word by raaaaxn, 
and once, Genesis xxii. 24, by raAaaxis. 


"7095 

As a noun compounded of i155 to separate, and 
i129 to distribute, a particular or distinct one, 
a certain one. Once, Dan. viii. 13 ; where 
Symmachus, sim sors to some one, Vulg. alteri 
nescio cui to another I know not whom. 

9955 See under mp IL. 

WWIDHD Chald. 

As a noun mas. plur. yn2p5 (once printed in 
the common editions with.a Ὁ, 1 0905, Dan. 
iii. '7 ; but very many of Dr Kennicott’s codi- 
ces there read yn205 witha n) musical instru- 
ments of the strinyed kind, played upon like 
harps, by striking the strings, psalteries. So 
Theodotion ψαλτηρίου, and Vulg. psalterii. 
occ. Dan. iii. 5, 7, 10, 15. The learned 
bishop Chandler* derives this word from the 
Chaldee, ww to touch, impel, or from the 
Persic psana, which denotes the percussion of 
a harp, and observes that ter is a usual termi- 
nation of substantives in Persic, as in dochter, 





* See his Vindication of the Defence of Christianity, 
book i. p. 53, &e. 
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suster, &c. (and thus der, in fader, moder) 
which words, derived to us from the Saxon, 
are with little variation commonly used in 
English to this day. 

The people of Aleppo in our days call a dulci- 
mer* santeer. But Hasselquist, Travels, p. 
84, mentions an instrument which seems more 
similar to the ancient \n2p». “ Whilst we 
waited for supper,” says he [at Old Cairo, in 
Egypt] “we sent for one of this country’s 
musicians, who was a Christian Coptite, to 
amuse us with his music. His instrument was 
common in Egypt, and in many other places 
of the East, being without doubi of great anti- 

uity, and probably resembled David’s harp. 

he Christian Coptite, and even the Franks 
who trade here, call it psaltertum. It is in the 
form of an oblique triangle, so large as to lie 
commodiously on the knees when they play on 
it. It has two bottoms, two inches from each 
other, with about twenty catguts of different 
sizes.” The triangular form and numerous 
strings of this instrument agree with the de- 
scription of the ancient psalterium given by 
Bp Chandler from the old writers. 

ΤΠ} 

As anoun Paaneah. Once, Gen. xli. 45, And 
Pharaoh called the name of Joseph mry> n22% 
Zephnath-Paaneah. nopy is from ypx to hide, 
lay, or treasure up, and may be a personal 
name, formed like nbmp the assembler, preach- 
er; Typ is a plain compound from yp» éo 27- 
radiate or enlighten, and m> rest, comfort: so 
the two words together may express the trea- 
sure of glorious comfort or rest ;—a name very 
apposite to Joseph on the occasion. + 

Or else the two words moyp n2px may be ren- 
dered, the comfortable enlightener or revealer of 
a secret or secrets ; and this latter interpreta- 
tion, it must be owned, is most agreeable to 
the Targum p> 1.22 wT ΝΞ) the man to 
whom secrets are revealed, and to several Greek 
versions cited in the Hexapla, one of which 
renders the Heb. words, ὁ εἰδως ra xgurra one 
who knoweth secret things ; another, ᾧ «πεκωλυῷ- 
én ro μελλοὸν one to whom futurity is revealed ; 
and a third, ᾧ κεκρυμμένα ἐκάλυψεν one to whom 
He (God) hath revealed hidden things. So 
Josephus, Ant. lib. ii. cap. 6, § 1, explains 
the name by HOUETUY EULETNY, the discovery of 
secret things. 

py tm BaF . 

Asanoun Parbar. It seems a Chaldee word, 
from 35 or 4 fo divide, and 42 (Chald.) 
without, so denotes, the outer part or division. 
oce. 1 Chron, xxvi. 18. See Pole Synops. on 
the place. 

ὉΤῚΞ . 

As a noun an orchard, garden, enclosed planta- 
tion. occ. Neh. ii. 8, (where see Bp Patrick) 
Eccles. ii. 5. Cant. iv. 13. LX X wragadsioos. 
It may be derived from "Τὴ to separate, and 

Arab.) pt to hide, secrete, “ abscondidit, ab- 
idit,” Castell, and so” denote a secret enclo- 

sure or separate covert. ‘ The Greeks haev 





* See Russell’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 93. 

; See the learned Bate, in his Dissertation on the sup- 
posed Confusion at Babel, at the end of his Enquiry into 
the Similitudes, &c. p. 318—315., ν 
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acknowledged that the word ragadsos, para- 
disus, came to them from the Orientals or 
Persians, who gave this name to their fruit 
gardens and their parks, where they kept all 
sorts of wild creatures. Xenophon and other 


Greek writers often make use of the word in | 


this sense.” Calmet’s Dictionary. Comp. 
Greek and Eng. Lexicon in MAPAAEI303. 

The L.XX almost constantly render 15 when it 
relates to the garden of Eden, by ragadeoos. 
Hence the word ragadaoos paradise is in the 
N. T. applied to the state of faithful souls be- 
tween death and the resurrection, where, like 
Adam in Eden, they are admitted to immediate 
communion with God in Christ, or toa partici- 
pation of the true tree of life, which is in the 
midst of the paradise of God. Comp. Luke 
xxiii. 43. Rev. ii. 7. Of this blessed state St 
Paul had a foretaste, 2 Cor. xii. 4.* 

Der. Paradise, paradisaical. Also, forest. Qu.? 

SID Chald. 

As nouns Ὁ" and ν Ὁ την iron, from the Heb. 
bra, which see. Dan. ii. 33, 34, ἃς al. 

I cannot forbear observing, that the best com- 
ment y have met with on Dan. ii. 40, is in the 
celebrated Mons. Montesquieu’s Grandeur et 
Decadence des Romains,—a comment the 
more valuable, as I am persuaded nothing was 
farther from the writer’s thoughts, than the 
illustrating of the prophet. If the reader 
however will peruse the 6th chapter of that 
work, entitled De la Conduite que les Romains 
tinrent pour soumettre tous les Peuples, Of 
the conduct which the Romans observed to subdue 
all Nations, he cannot fail, I think, of being 
forcibly struck with the prophetic comparison 
of the Roman power to iron, which breaketh in 
pieces and subdueth all things ; as he will there 
see at one view by what steady, as well as 
cruel, policy the Roman state shattered the na- 
tions of the earth, as it were, to pieces, and ren- 
dered them in general utterly unable to resist 
its power. Comp. Dan. vii. 7, 19. 

wyns 

AsaN. a flea. So the LXX and another 
Greek version in the Hexapla, ψυλλον, and 
Vulg. pulicem. oce. 1 Sam. xxiv. 15. xxvi. 20. 
It seems an obvious derivative from yy» free, 
and wy to leap, bound, skip, (see Job xxxix. 
20.) on account of its agility in leaping or skip- 
ping. So Junius (Etymol. Anglican.) says 
the English name flea, Saxon flea, and πο, 
&c. are evidently from the Saxon fleon, to flee, 
on account of the singular agility of this little 
animal, by which it so often escapes its pur- 
suers. 


pwns 

As a N. a copy or declaration. 
in Ezra v. 6, διασαφησις a declaration. It 
occurs also Ezra iy. 11, 23, vii. 11. The 
word seems compounded of wp to declare, ex- 
pound, and 1}} (Chald.) a form, likeness, q. ἃ. 
a declarative form or copy, or a formal exposition. 
TWD 

From wos dung, excrement, and ;11w to shed, 
pour out. AsaN. fem. 721wp, evacuated, 


So the LXX 
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excrement. So Vulg. alvi stercora. Once, 
Jud. iii. 22, And the haft went in after the blade, 
and the fat closed a5 ty. upon the blade, 
‘> for he had not drawn out the sword from his 
belly, and the excrement came out. 
mwad 
To spread out or abroad, to expand. So the 
LXX εἐκαεσαζων, and Vulg. expandit. occ. 
Job xxvi. 9. The word seems a derivative 
from w5 to spread out, and 11 motion. How 
justly therefore applicable to the expansion of 
the clouds, which are perpetually moving or 
shifting ! 
on 7D 


“As a N. mas. plur. omni princes, nobles 


Aquila and the LX X (as cited in Montfau- 
con’s Hexapla) render it exsAsxrwy choice per- 
sons, and another Greek version svyevwy well- 
born, noble. occ. Esth. i. 3. vi. 9. Dan. i. 3. 
Tt seems acompound of the oriental -» (from 
Heb. 4x5) to be glorious, honourable, and on 
perfect, so expresses the most honourable or 
noble. 

The learned Bp Chandler* observes to our 
present purpose, that the word 4p or ἽΝΒ enters 
into the composition of several names of the 
princes and nobles among the Medes and Per- 
sians, as Pharnaces, Pharnaspes, Pharnuchus, 
Phraortes, Phraates, Phradates, &c. 

ONND See under xno II. 

ἈΩΓΊΞ 

As aN. fem. np a piece, and 35 to cut, or break 
{ (Comp. 33) α piece of meat cut off. occ. 

an. i. 5, 8, 13, 15, 16. xi. 26. It is in the 

Complutensian edition, and in many other of 
Dr Kennicott’s codices, printed throughout 
as two words 33 nb. 

DAND 

Asa N. from np a piece (i. 6. a writing or de- 
claration, as we also speak) and {ΤῚΣ ¢o respect, 
a piece, declaration or decree respecting some 
particular subject. It occurs once as a Heb. 
N. for a divine decree or declaration, Eccles. 
viii. 11, (where Symmachus arogacis a decree) ; 
and as a Chaldee N. xmanp is used not only 
for a divine decree, Dan. iv. 14 or 17, and 
Dand and xnans for a royal one, Ezra iv. 17. 
vi. 11. Esth. i. 20. Dan. iii. 16; but xmanp 
denotes also the answer given by subjects to their 
prince, respecting some particular subject, Ezra 
v. 7 


The above cited are all the passages of the 
Bible where the word occurs. 

Hence perhaps the Gr. Qésyyouas, ἐφθεγμαι to 
pronounce, utter, whence in composition, aso 
Pbeyua a remarkable saying, an apophthegm. 

SND 

As aN. from np a piece, and 53 to roll round. 
The Vulg. after Symmachus renders it fascia 
pectoralis a swathe for the breast, and the com- 
position shows it to be somewhat of this kind. 
oce. Isa. iii. 24. Aquila, as translated by 
Jerome, renders it cingulum exultationis a 
cincture of joy; comp. under 53 VII. 
pwns 
Asa N. acopy, exemplar. It seems compounded 





pi Campbell’s Prolim. Dissertations to the Gospels, 








* In his Vindication of the Defence of Christianity, 
book i, p. 58, & seq. 
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of wn» (Samar. and Arabi) to examine dili- 
gently, and yx. (Chald.) a ‘form, q. ἃ. an ex- 
amined, and so authentic, form or copy. occ. 
Esth. iii. 14. ἐν, 8. LXX αἀνσιγραφον a copy. 


S 


NX See under xy 
NB 

To shade, overshadow. It occurs not asa V. 
but asa N. mas. plur. ov>xy shady trees, occ. 
Job xl. 16, 17, or 21, 22; where Vulg. umbree 
Shades. 'The word seems a dialectical varia- 
tion from ody (see by) as ΞΝῸ from av, ΝΡ 
from op, 2x7 from 37. 

ἃς 


Ν 

ὡς be fruitful, abundant, plentiful, exuberant. 
It occurs not as a V. but see below j2x¥.- 

I. As a collective N. yxx sheep or flocks of 
sheep. 4x is distinguished from oy goats, 
1 Sam. xxv. 2. Sheep are thus denominated 
from their great fruitfulness, whence they are 
said to bring forth thousands, yea, infinite mul- 
titudes, Psal. exliv. 13; and the pastures are 
said to be clothed with them, Psal. lxv. 14. 
And Bochart shows that the eastern sheep not 
only bring forth two at a time, (comp. Cant. iy. 
2.) but sometimes three or four, and that 
twice a year; and another learned writer* ob- 
serves, that “ we must not judge of the sheep 
of Palestine by ours. The sheep of that 
country often bring forth two young ones, and 
sometimes three or four. This great fruitful- 
ness is particularly observed, Ps. exliy. 13.” 

* See Bochart, vol. ii. 432, 510, & seq. 

II. Mixed flocks-of smail cattle, i. 6. of sheep 
and goats, from their fecundity. So Aristotle, 
eited by Bochart, vol. ii. 417, observes of 
goats, as well as of sheep, WOAVTOMWTECH γᾶ, 
εσφιν, that they are remarkably prolific. Gen. 
xxvii. 9, xxxviil. 17. Ley. i. 10, & al. freq. 
And as the Heb. jxx, which most properly 
seems to denote a flock of sheep, thus includes 
goats, so the Greek una, which strictly means 
sheep, as in Homer, Il. x. lin. 485, 486. Odyss. 
ix. lin. 184, likewise applied to goats. 

In Num. xxxii. 24, the word is in the common 
editions printed xox, with the x transposed ; 
but eleven of Dr Kennicott’s codices there 
read p>2xv5; in Psal. viii. 8, it is usually 
printed mx, but eleven of the Doctor’s codi- 
ces have m>xx¥; and in Neh. x. 36 or 37, for 
the unparalleled plur. s»xx, part of the word 
yx, twelve MSS. and five printed editions 
have “Xx. 

ὯΝ» As aN. Zaanan, the name of a place men- 
tioned Mic. i. 11; but asall local names in Heb. 
are imposed for appellative reasons, so this 
place seems to be so called from its fruitful- 
ness or fertility. Accordingly Aquila gives 
both the Heb. name and its interpretation, 
calling it Σεννάων 9 εὐθηνουσα, Sennaon the fer- 
tile. So Jerome tells us that Symmachus 
rendered the word abundant, fruitful ; and as 


* Sir Thomas Brown, in Miscellany Tracts. 








appears from a passage in, Cyril, he used the 
same Greek word as Aquila, namely εὐθηνουσαν. 
These ancient versions of }>x¥ confirm the ex- 
position of yxx above given. See Bochart, 
vol. ii, 432. 

NS | 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic sig- 
nifies, to incline, bend downwards, turn. (See 
Castell’s Lexic. Heptaglott. under sy.) 

I. Asa N. 4x1 the neck, which is eminently 
formed for bending forwards or backwards, on 
one side or the other. Gen. xxvii. 40, & al. 
freq. So plur. in reg. “xox the vertebral or 
bending joints of the neck. Gen. xxvii. 16. 
Josh. x. 24, & al. 

Job xv. 26, He ran upon him x2 “ with his 
neck stooping and stretched out; the very atti. 
tude of a combatant ‘running upon his adver- 
sary.” Scott's note. So the French say, 
donner ééte baissee sur Vennemi: Our Eng. 
neck, according to its etymological signification, 
seems very nearly to correspond with the Heb. 
xix; for neck or nick is a Teutonic name for 
that part of the body, which the learned 
Junius, Etymol. Anglican. in Neck, deduces 
from the V. nicken, to turn forwards or back- 
wards, or round on every side, with an easy 
motion. 

Or is not Sx. rathera N. formed from Ty, 
with an x inserted before the last radical, as 
in 5xnw, yxow? Comp. under yy VIII. 

te et a N. sy, the same. See under sy 

ΠῚ. Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. sox the neck. 
See under yy IX. 

S28 
I. To assemble or meet together in a regular 
stated manner, as the women to worship at the 
door of the tabernacle. occ. Exod. xxxviii. 
8. 1 Sam. i. 22.—as the Levites to perform 
the service of the tabernacle. occ. Num. iv. 
23. viii. 24. So, in the two last texts, as a 
N. xx such a meeting or assembling. 

II. To assemble or meet together in orderly troops; 
as soldiers. occ. Num. xxxi. 42.. So with the 
particle 5y against following, it may be ren- 
dered to war against. occ. Num. xxxi. 7. Isa. 
xxix. 7,8. Zech. xiy. 12. And in this view 
I think xay should be rendered, Isa. xxxi. 4,,* 
As a lion, &e. so shall Jehovah of hosts de- 
scend Sy xa to the army assembled against 
mount Sion. In Hiph. to assemble or muster, 
as an army. occ. 2 K. xxv. 19. Jer. lii. 25. 
As aN. xox, plur. fem. nixay, an army, host. 
Gen. xxi. 22, Exod. xii. 41. Ps. xliy. 10,’ 
Ixviii. 13, & al. freq. Also, warfare, military 
service, station. Num. i. 3, &al. freq. Comp. 
Isa. xl. 2. Job vii. 1. xiy. 14, where comp. 
under Abn VIL. 

III. ΩΨ xax the host of heaven, UXX 
x00 (405, OY TTCUTIN, TOV oveuyou (comp. Acts Vii. 
42.) sometimes denotes the sun, moon, and 
stars (i.e. the fluxes of light from them), in- 
clusively, as Deut. iv. 19, (Comp. Gen. ii. 1. 
Jer. xix. 13. Zeph. i. 5. Isa. xxxiv. 4. 2 K. 
xvii. 16. xxi. 3. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 3, in which 





* Comp. Homer, II. xii. lin, 299, &c. and Shaw’s Tra- 
yels, p. 271. ν 
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three last passages they are distinguished from 
by Baal or the solar fire) ;—sometimes the 
stars, or stellar fluxes of light, as distinguished 
from the sun and moon. Deut. xvii. 3. Jer. 
viii. 2. xxxiii. 92, (Comp. Gen. xv. 5.. xxii. 
17.) In 2 K. xxiii. 5, pvawrt xay 5>'seems 
used for the fired stars exclusively, unless we 
should choose to interpret the particle 1 before 
these words exegetically, even. The texts 
just cited show that this celestial host was wor- 
shipped. by the heathen and apostate Israelites. 
And from this worship, which very generally 
prevailed among the Gentiles, as has been 
often shown by learned men, particularly by 
the late Dr Leland,* a great part of the pagan 
world was denominated Zabians or Sabians. 
Hence the formation of the pawn xay is often 
reclaimed for Jehovah, (see Deut. iv. 19. Neh. 
ix. 6. Ps. xxxiii. 6. Isa. xl. 26. xlv. 12; and 
Hutchinson’s Trinity of the Gentiles, p. 321, 
&c.) and they are called yxavy his hosts, Ps. 
ciii. 21. Comp. Psal. eviii. 19, And hence 
mxax wun Jehovah of hosts, and 75x 
mixax Aleiin of hosts, (see 2 Sam. v. 10. Hos. 
xii. 6. Amos iii. 13. vy. 14—16, 97. vi. 8. 
Mie. iv. 4.) are frequently used as titles of 
the true God, and import that from Him the 
host of the heavens derive their existence and 
amazing powers, and consequently imply his 
own eternal and almighty power.. Accordingly 
the LX X frequently interpret mixay in this 
connexion by Πανσοκράσωρ Almighty. 

Why is ΟΝ put in the absolute torm before 
ΤΊΝΩΝ, Ps. liv. 6. Ixxx. 5, 8, 15, 20. Ixxxiv. 
9? Is it not in order to point out the Aleim 
themselves as the hosts, defenders, and cham- 
pions, of their own people? Even as Jacob 
calls them orm the encampers. Gen. xxxii. 3. 

, Comp. Ps. xxxiy. 7or 8. cxxy, 2, and under 
mn IV. 

In 1 K. xxii. 19. 2 Chron. xviii. 18, νὰν 
onwit the host of heaven, LXX in 1 K. ἡ 
oreaTia Tov oveavov, seems to denote the created 
spiritual dagees the Heb. phrase exactly an- 
swering to the TT eUTIC ουρῶνιος heavenly host of 
St Luke, ch. ii. 12, whith are called ayyzau 
angels, ver. 15. Comp. Job xxxviii. 7. i. 6. 
ii, 1, and under 35> 11. and 4x5 I. 7. 

IV. Asa N. mas. plur. oxay fem. mixay the 
gazelles or antelopes, probably so called from 
their + assembling in troops or being gregari- 
ous. occ. 1 Chron. xii. 8., Cant. ii. 7. ili. 5. 

- To illustrate the first of these passages we 
may observe from Dr Russell, § that the two 
species of antelopes about Aleppo in. Syria 
‘are so extremely fleet, that the greyhounds, 
though very good, can seldom take them with- 
out the assistance of a falcon, unless in soft 
deep ground.” Comp. under nay V. 





_ * Advantage and Necessity of the Christian Revela- 
tion, parti. ch. iii, Comp. Eusebius, Preparat. Evangel. 
lib. iii. cap. 2; Selden, De Diis Syris, Proleg. cap. 3; 
Vossius, De Orig. & Prog. Idol. lib. ii. cap. 30. 

+ Is not-the Bacchanalian exclamation EYOI ZABOI, 
EVOE SABOL, an evident corruption of this title of the 
true God ἢ 

t Ils se rassemblent en troupes, says Mons. Buffon, 
Hist. Nat. tom. x. Ρ 232, 12mo. and Shaw’s Travels, Ὁ. 
415, says the gazelle or antelope is a gregarious animal. 

§ Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 54, 
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YAX 


V. Chald. xay and say (from Heb. may to 
swell) to will, desire, be desirous, q. d. to swell 
with desire. Dan. iv. 14 or 17% v. 19, 21. vii. 
19. Asa N. Ἴδν will, purpose, oce. Dan. vi. 
17 or 18. Asa N. or rather asa V. infini- 
tive, ‘ayn, Dan. iv. 32 or 35, m*axm> accord- 
ing to his will, or as he would, juxta velle suum. 

72a 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. In Kal, to swell, grow turgid. occ. Num. v. 
21, 22, 27. In Zech. ix. 8, for fax six of 
Dr Kennicott’s codices, either in the ‘text or 
various readings, have xaxm, as two or more 
had originally; and Symmachus renders it 
κωλυων στρατειῶν hindering the army, and Vulg. 
ex his qui militant mihi, by those who militate 
for me. 

II. Asa N. oy the toad, from his swelling ; or 
rather, because there seems no occasion to 
forbid eating the toad, the tortoise, from the 
turgid form of his shell. occ. Lev. xi. 29. 

111. Asa N. ay the covering or tilt of a wag- 
gon or carriage from its turgid form ; so nbay 
ax vaulted or covered waggons, plaustra ca- ~ 
merata. occ. Num. vii. 3. Plur. o*ax covered 
ee litters, or the like. occ. Isa. Ixvi. 


IV. AsaN. say, elation, pride, glory, majesty. 
‘2 Sam. i. 19. Isa. iv. 2. xxviii. 5. Ezek. vii. 
20, & al. freq. So Isa. xxix. 7, max 291 and 
all her glory. 
say is particularly applied to the promised land, 
as being the glory.of all lands. See Ezek. 
xx. 6, 15. Dan. xi. 16, 41, 45. viii. 9. Jer. 
ili, 19. Comp. Psal. evi. 24. 
V. Asa Ν. ‘sy fem. may, plur. mas. o*ay, 
the name of an animal, rendered in our 
translation roebuck or roe, but more probably 
means the gazelle, or antelope, thus named 
from its beautiful stateliness, as they are D‘NAY 
from going in troops. These animals are 
mentioned in Scripture as being extremely 
swift, 2 Sam. ii. 18; and good for eating, | 
K. iv. 23: to which if we add that they are 
very common and gregarious in the south-eas- 
tern countries, whereas the roe does not seem 
a native of those regions, little doubt can re- 
main but the gazelle or antelope, and not the 
roe, is intended by the Heb. say. And for 
farther satisfaction on this subject I refer the 
reader to Dr Shaw’s Travels, p. 414, to 
Mons. Buffon’s Hist. Nat. tom. x. p. 324, 
&c. 12mo. and to Harmer’s Observations, 
vol. iv. p. 331. 


DAXx 

To reach, hold out, stretch forth, porrigere. So 
the modern versions ; but the L XX εβουνισεν, 
and Vulg. congessit, he heaped up ; which in- 
terpretation seems very well to agree with the 
circumstances of the story. Comp. vaw and 
nay. Once, Ruth ii. 14. 


YAX 

To form longish lines, or streaks, or such as are 
longer than they are broad (q. d. oblongare), 
or to be of an oblong shape. 

I. Asa N. pays, plur. maxx, a finger or toe, 
from its longish or oblong form. Exod. xxix. 
12. 2 Sam. xxi. 20. 1 Chron. xx. 6. 
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II. To streak or stripe. As a N. or participle 
pass. yay a stripe or striped. occ. Jud. ν. 80. As 
a N. mas. plur. ovpay stripes. occ. Jud. v- 30. 

III. As a participial N. yay or pray the hyena, 
so called from the dark stripes or streaks with 
which his colour is variegated. occ. 1 Sam. 
xiii. 18. Jer. xii. 9. So in the former pas- 

e Aquila renders the word * δαινων, and 
the LX X in the latter seiwas; where indeed 
piax is strictly the participle paoul, and con- 
sequently yyax wy the streaked or striped wild 
beast; for though wy be generally used for 
rapacious birds, yet there seems no reason 
why it may not signify also a beast of prey. 
It appears from 1 Sam. xv. 19. xxv. 14, that 
the V. wy is applicable to men rushing or 

Slying upon, either in deed or word. The 
learned Bochart, who proposes the interpre- 
tation of yiax wy by the Ayena or variegated 
wild beast, excellently and at large defends it, 

and thus translates Jer. xii. 9. Is then my heri- 
tage (people) to me (as) a fierce hyena? Is 
there a wild beast all around upon her ? i. e. the 
land of Canaan. The judicious reader cannot 
help remarking how well the verse according 
to this translation agrees with the context 
both preceding and following, and for farther 
satisfaction I refer him to Bochart himself, 
vol. ii. 830, & seq. See also Busbequius, De 
Legat. Ture. epist. lib. i. p. 83, 84; Buffon, 
Hist. Nat. tom. viii. p. 325, 12mo.; and 
Bruce’s Travels, vol. v. p. 107. 

The Arabic name for the hyena is yay pro- 
nounced dsabuon, and in Barbary they still 
call the hyena dubbah, which is a plain cor- 
ruption of the Heb. yny. See Shaw’s Tra- 
vels, p. 173. 

The hyena and its peculiar enmity to dogs is 
mentioned in Ecclus xiii. 18, (where see Ar- 
nald’s note). But this apparent enmity pro- 
bably arises from its excessive fondness for 
the flesh of these animals. See Bruce, as 
above, p. 119, 120. . 

IV. Chald. In Aph. to wet, moisten, imbue. 
occ. Dan. iv. 22. In Ith. yswyn, x andn 
being transposed, and the letter cnanged into Ὁ, 
to be wetted. occ. Dan. iy. 12. γ. 21. So the 
Vulg. render it by tingi, infundi, infici, and 
the LXX in the last passage by ἐβαῴφη. Is 
not the Chaldee ysy in this sense a dialectical 
variation of the Heb. yaw to saturate, as we 
say, with moisture ? 

Ax 

To collect, gather together, heap up. Gen. xii. 
35. Exod. viii. 14. Job xxvii. 16, & al. As 
a N. mas. plur. pax heaps. occ. 2 K. x. 8. 

Der. To jabber. Qu? 

ms 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic sig- 
nifies, to take hold, or hold tight in the hand, 
‘‘ prehendit, astrinxit manu.” Castell. As 





* But it should be remarked that the Chaldee Targum 
on 1 Sam. xiii. 18, explains DSYAX by NYDN vipers. 
And it is very probable that in that text Ὁ Δ means 
either vipers, or some party-colowred serpents, of which 
Bochart shows there are several sorts, and one in par- 
ticular called by the Greek veiw hyena, no doubt from 
its streaked skin. See Bochart, vol, iii. 395. 
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TTS 


a N. mas. plur. osnay handfuls of corn gather- 
ed in reaping. So Vulg. manipulis.- Once, 
Ruth ii. 16. Thus it is distinguished from 
ony the sheaves mentioned ver. 7 and 15. 


NTS 

Hence xy, with στ interrogative prefixed. 
Once, Dan. iii. 14, Js it true? So Theodo- 
tion, Vulg. and almost all the ancient ver- 
sions, as if xy were a dialectial variation of 
ptxit is ἐξ just or true? The Samaritans, 
says Castell, very often use x for p, and the 
Babylonians, from whom many of them were 
descended, might probably do the same. 
Others explain it, is it of set purpose, or de- 
signedly ? The sense of the Chald. x‘ty being 
a little varied from that in which py is used, 
Num. xxxv. 20, 22. The reader, may find 
other interpretations in Pole’s Synopsis, but 
the most probable seems one of the two here 
proposed. 

ΤΙΣ 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

The reduplicate ty in Chaldee signifies to 
look sideways, &c. and in Arabic, to turn 
away. 

I. Asa N. τὸν the side of any thing. Gen. vi. 
16. Exod. xxy. 32. Num. xxxiii, 55, & al. 
freq. Deut. xxxi. 26, Take this book of the law, 
and place it wit by the side of the ark of the 
covenant of Jehovah your Aleim, that it may be 
there for a witness against thee.— By the side 
of the ark, ‘in some chest by it (for there was 
nothing in the ark, but the two tables of the 
law, 1 K. viii. 9). This was the book that 
was found 2 Kings xxii. 8.” Clark’s note. 

Hence Eng. side, sidle. 

II. As N. xn, fem. ΣΤ ΤΣ Ὁ and myn, α nar- 
row pass or defile, enclosing and protecting on 
each side, a strong hold. See 1 Chron. xii. 
8. Jud. vi. 2. 1 Sam. xxii. 4,5. The LXX 
render it several times by crevas narrow defiles, 
straits. Also, as a N. mas. plur. o»nyn 
works enclosing, and straitening a besieged city. 
Eccles. ix. 14. Comp. Isa. xxix. 3. Luke xix. 


48, 

III. In Kal, retaining the radical 7 final, to be 
in wait, to watch on the side of one. 4. d. lat- 
erare. Vulg. insidiari. occ. Exod. xxi. 13. 1 
Sam. xxiv. 1] or 12; in which latter passage 
our translators render it huntest, according to 
the following sense. As a N. fem. mty a ly- 
ing in wait. Num. xxxv. 20, 22. AsaN. 
mas. plur. oty insidious, watchful enemies, or 
hunters. Jud. ii. 3. Comp. ovmy Jer. xvi. 16. 

IV. To come or steal sideways upon one’s game, 
whether beast or bird, to catch or take in this 
manner. Gen. xxvii. 3, 33. Lev. xvii. 13. 
Lam. iii. 52, & al. Comp Job x. 16. It 
is also used spiritually for catching or insnar- 
ing souls or persons. Ezek. xiii. 18, 20, 21. 
Comp. Gen. x. 9. In Niph. to be hunted, 
spoken of cities, “as a forest of beasts is said 
to be hunted” (Bate), and so their inhabitants 
taken or destroyed, as it follows in the text. 
oce. Zeph. iii. 6. Asa N. τὸς a catching or 
taking of prey or game. Gen. xxy. 27. Also, 
game taken, venison. Gen. xxv. 28. xxvii. 7, 
19, & al. Comp. Job xxxviii. 41. As a N, 


ΡῚΝ 


mas. plur. Οὐ; Aunéers. Jer. xvi. 16. As 
Ns. ΤΊ fem. mmx an instrument used in 
catching yame or prey, α toil, a net, a snare. 
Job xix. 6. Eccles. vii. 26, ix. 12. Ezek. xii. 
13. Hence, 

V. As nouns ty fem. rmx and pty, victual 
or provision, in general. Josh. ix. 5, 11. Gen. 
xlii. 25. & al. And hence once as a verb in 
Hith. oxi (for tenn, x and n being trans- 
posed, and the latter changed into Ὁ) to pro- 
vide oneself, take for provision. Josh. ix. 12. 

{τὶν in the reduplicate form, to hunt repeatedly, 
frequently, or continually. occ. Ezek. xiii. 18, 
20. 


ΩΣ 

Ἢ As a noun pity, fem. mptx just, justice, 
righteousness, right. (2 Sam. xix. 28 or 29.) 
freq. occ. Ley. xix. 36, scales of px justice, 
weights of pax justice, an epha of px justice, 
an hin of pax justice, shall ye have. Comp. 
Deut. xxv. 15. Job xxxi. 6. Ezek. xlv. 10. 
In these passages the idea of the word is 
plainly given, and we are directed to take it 
from the equal poise of a balance, or the equal- 
ity of weights and measures. So among the 
Romans “ Justice was represented by a person 
with a balance or pair of scales in her hand, 
exactly even.” Spence’s Polymetis, Dialogue 
x. p- 138. Comp. Ps. Ixii. 10. Dan. v. 25, 27. 
Mat. vii. 2.. Luke vi. 38. 

Joel ii. 23. He hath given you the former rain 
itptx> in just quantity. 

Il. In Kal, to be just, of full weight or measure, 
in a moral or spiritual sense. Job ix. 2, 15. 
xxxiii. 12, xxxv. 7, &al. Also, to justify, make 
just. Job ix. 20. xxxii. 2. xxxiii, 32. xl. 3, ὃς al, 
to justify comparatively with another less righ- 

_teous, Jer. iii, 11. Ezek. xvi. 51, 52. In 
Hiph. to justify, pronounce just. Deut. xxv. 1. 
Prov. xvii. 15. Also, to do justice to. 2 Sam. 
xy. 4. 1 K. viii. 32, & al. In Hith. porn 

_ (for pina, x and n being transposed, and 
the latter changed into Ὁ, as in ox under 
su XV.) to justify oneself. occ. Gen. xliv. 16. 
As a noun p»tx a justified person, one who ob- 
tains the effect of being justified, just, of full 
weight or measure in the estimation of divine 
justice. Gen. vi. 9. vii. 1, & al. freq.* Also, 
a title of Christ, the justifier, he who being just, 
or of full weight, himself makes others just or 

gives them weight also. See inter al. Isa. xlv. 
21. lili. 11. Zech. ix. 9. Comp. Jer. xxiii. 5 
or 6. xxxiii. 15. Mal. iv. 2. Acts iii. 14. vii. 
52. xxii. 14. Rom. iii. 21—26. ix. 30. x. 3. 1 
Cor. i. 30. 2 Cor. v. 21. Phil. iii. 9. And on 
this whole root see Hutchinson’s Works, vol. 
vi. p. 186—193, and Bate’s Critica Hebrea. 

Der. Perhaps Lat. judex, judico, whence Eng. 
judicious, judicial, judicature, French juge, juge- 
ment, Eng. judge, judgment, &c. 

ams 

1. In Hiph. to shine, glare, be resplendent. occ. 
Ezra yiii. 27. So LXX σειλβοντος, and 





* * And here I would wish the reader to consider 
whether 'DT when applied to sinful man in respect of 
God does not, in like manner, signify one who i ¥ 
taker of the divine exuberant bekignity, one ae in St 
Paul’s phrase, hath obtained mERcy. See 2 Chron. vi. 41. 
Ps, xxx, 5. Xxxi. 24. xxvii. 28. 1. 5. exxxii. 9, 16, & al. 
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Vulg. fulgentis. Symmachus likewise renders 
the noun by στιλβης splendour, in Ley. xiii. 36. 
II. As anoun any yellow, from the glare or 
vividness of that colour. oce. Lev. xiii. 30, 32, 
36. So LXX ἕανθος, and ξανθιζων yellow and 
yellowish, and Vulg. flavus. Comp. amt. 

ms 

I. In Hiph. to cause or make to shine. “occ. 
Psal. civ. 15. So Symmachus σσιλβειν to shine, 
glister. 

If. In Kal, to neigh like a horse. occ. Jer. v. 
8. l. 11. As a noun fem. plur. ΓΝ 
neighings. occ. Jer. viii. 16. xiii. 27. In this 
sense it seems to be a word formed from the 
sound, as hinnio in Latin, neigh and whinny in 
English. Comp. by ΠῚ. Hence, 

111. To shout, make a cheerful or loud. cry or 
vociferation, as men. Esth. viii. 15. Isa. x. 
30. xxiv. 14. Jer. xxxi- 7, & al. © Others re- 
concile the three senses of this word by mak- 
ing the radical meaning, to cheer, exhilarate, as 
Ps. civ. 15, (where indeed the LX Χ accord-. 
ingly render it ἱλαρυναι, and Vulg. exhilaret, 
exhilarate) and thence to make a cheerful or 
loud cry, as horses or men. But how will 
Isa. x. 30, where it denotes, to lift up the voice, 
as in fright or terror, agree with this explication ? 

Der. French joli, Eng. jolly, &c. 

VTS 

To be clear, transparent. It occurs not however 
as a verb simply in this sense, but comp. root 
“ΠῚ ; and hence 

I. Asa noun τιν something transparent to ad- 
mit the light. occ. Gen. vi. 16. So Symma- 
chus διαφανες-. 

Il. As a noun mas. plur. ox the noon or 
mid-day, so LX X μεσημβρια, and Vulg. meri- 
dies; or more strictly, the celestial fluid or 
heavens, in the state they are in at noon-day, 
clear and transparent. See Deut. xxviii. 29. 
Job xi. 17. Psal. xxxvii. 6. Isa. lviii. 10. 
Comp. Dan. xii. 3. Exod. xxiv. 10. On2 
Sam. iv. 5, comp. under yo IV. Cant. i. 7, 
is well illustrated by Virgil’s directions con- 
cerning sheep and goats, Georg. iii. lin. 331, &e. 

Estibus at mediis wmbrosam exquirere vallem ; 
Sicubi magna Jovis antiquo robore quercus 


Ingentes tendit ramos, aut sicubi nigrum 
Llicibus crebris sacra nemus accubat umbra. 


But let them panting in the mid-day heat 

Seek in some darksome dell a safe retreat, 

Where’er of ancient growth Jove’s tree is found, 

Stretching with ample sweep his arms around, 

Or blackest grove of thickening holm-oaks made 

Frowns with the horrors of a sacred shade. 

NEVILLE. 
III. As a noun with a formative ", sx οἱΐ, 

from its transparency or admitting the light. 
freq. oce. “ Oil, says that eminent Physiolo- 
gist Mr Jones, (Physiol. Disquisitions, p. 15.) 
is condensed when cold, into a sort of globules 
impervious to the light, and becomes as opaque 
as a solid lump of suet; but when these 
globules are dissolved and opened by the action 
of fire, the oil not only becomes transparent, but 
appears as bright and shining as if the light were 
a natural part of its body.” Comp. p. 222, 223. 
Some printed editions in Deut. vu. 13, read 
sity: plur. oils ; but others, and among them 
the Complutensian, together with very many of 
Dr Kennicott’s codices, haye ΤΊΤΟΝ singular. 


ms 


In Zech. iv. 14, Joshua the high-priest and 
Zerubbabel are styled yx +23 sons of oil, as 
being anointed with the Holy Spirit, and made 
his instruments in re-establishing the church 
and state of the Jews. Comp. ver. 6, 12, and 
see Bp Newcome. 

IV. It is once used asa verb in Hiph. Job 
xxiv. 11. wns ὉΠ pa between or within 
their walls they make or press out oil ; (comp. 
Sense III.) or rather, between their walls (with 
which the vineyards were enclosed, Proy. 
xxiv. 31.) they Jabour at noon-day, or bear 
the noon-day heat (cov καυσωνα ᾧερουσι, Mat. 
xx. 12), which it is well known, in those hot 
eastern countries is, in the summer time, al- 
most insupportable, particularly near walls.* 
Comp. Sense II. 

Hence Islandic skyr, and Saxon. scir clear, 
transparent, and Eng. sheer. See Lye’s 
Junius Etymol. Anglic. Also French jour 
day, whence journée, journal, and Eng. jour- 
ney, journal. 

mS 
With a radical, but: mutable or omissible, 7. 
To command, order, ordain, give orders which 
may be either impulsive or prohibitory, preci- 
pere. It is followed by the particles 5y, 5x, 
and 5, but sometimes not. See Gen. ii. 16. 
iii. 11. vi. 22. Psal. lxviii. 29. Jer. xxxv. 6. 
Exod. xvi. 24. 1. 22. Deut. iv. 23. xxxiii. 4 
1 K. ii. 43. Isa. v. 6. 2 Sam. xvii. 23. Isa. 
xxxvilil. 1. As a noun ἢν α precept, command. 
occ. Isa. xxviii. 10, 13. Hos. v. 1]. As a 
noun fem. 7nxm plur. nim nearly the same. 
Exod. xxiv. 12, Gen. xxvi. 5, & al. freq. 

TMs 

With ἃ Ἢ radical, and fixed, as in Ὁ) and yw. 
To cry aloud, shout. oce. Isa. xlii. 11. Asa 
noun fem. ;tmx, and in reg. nmwy α cry or 
crying out. occ. Psal. exliv. 14. Isa. xxiv. 11. 
Jer, xiv. 2. xlvi. 12. 

mines 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. To be white or clear, to shine, spoken of the 
complexion. oce. . iv. 7, 35mm ny they 
were whiter than milk; where LX X saap ay 
they shone, Vulg. nitidiores more shining, clearer. 
As a noun ny white, so LXX λευκὸς, and 
Vulg. candidus. occ. Cant. v. 10. 

Il. Tobe white, pale. occ. Isa. v. 13, pny ATM 
ΣΤῸΝ and its multitude is, or looks, pale with 
fasting. Here Ἰγτι being masculine, the final 
77 in Any must be radical. 

III. As a noun my clear, spoken of heat, so 
Vulg. clara. oce. Isa. xviii. 4.—of a wind, clear 
and parching. oce. Jer. iv. 11; where Vulg. 
urens burning. 

IVY. Asa noun fem. plur. ΠΝ things clear or 
plain ; or adverbially (3 being understood), 
clearly, applied to the speech, and opposed to 
p‘n>y stammerers, stutterers. occ. Isa. xxxii. 4; 
where Symmachus gave perspicuous. ᾿ 

V. As a noun myn plur. fem. ninyn,. the 
human forehead, from its shining whiteness or 
smoothness. - Exod. xxviii. 38, Ezek. ix. 4, & 
al. freq. 





* Dr Russell’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 15, and Har- 
mer’s observations, vol. i. p. 167, note, and p. 458. 
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VI. As ἃ noun fem. plur. nnyn shining plates 
of metal, lamin. oce. 1 Sam. xvii. 6: 

mry, with the second radical doubled. It 
occurs not as a verb in this form, but hence as 
nouns mmx, the smooth, shining top or summit 
of a rock. oce. Ezek. xxiv. 7, 8. xxvi. 4, 14; 
where the LXX λεωσπετριαν the smooth rock. 
Fem. mmm a shining, parched land or coun- 
try. occ. Ps. xviii. 7; where Aquila λεωσπε- 
roiavos On the smooth rock. Plur. mas. ownmy 
shining, rocky summits. occ. Neh. iv. 13. 
Comp. Jer. iv. 1]. Se 

riumy occurs not as a verb in this reduplicate 
form, but as a noun fem. plur. ninynyx violent 
or intense heats or droughts, so the French 
translation, les grandes secheresses. oce. Isa. 
lviii. 11. Comp. rny ITI. 

Der. Perhaps Latin siccus dry, whence exsicco, 
and Eng. siccity, siccation, exsiceate, exsicca- 
tion, ὅθ. “ : 

pis 
Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but in Chaldee 
signifies, to corrupt, contaminate, and in Syriac 
the noun denotes corrupted, polluted. Asa 
noun fem. in reg. nomx a@ stench, stink ; Vulg. 
putredo corruption. Once, Joel ii, 20. Comp. 
rranx under 75 TV. 

Der. Siain, stink, stench. 

prs 

I. Yo laugh, or more accurately, to move back- 
wards and forwards, as the sides or lungs, in 
laughter. Gen. xvii. 17, & al. freq. Comp. 
Ezek. xxiii. 32, pry for laughing or laughter, 
i. e. to be laughed at, so Vulg. in derisum 707 
derision. 

II. In Kaland Hiph. to sport, in dalliance. 
Gen. xxxix. 14, 17. xxvi. 8.—in joking, sing- 
ing, and dancing. Exod. xxxii. 6; where the 
LXX σαίξειν, which is in like manner used in 
the Greek writers for dancing. Comp. ver. 
19, and Greek and Eng. Lexicon in Ma:gw. 

III. To make sport or diversion, occasion laugh- 
ter. Jud. xvi. 29. Ezek. xxiii. 32. In Hiph. 
to sport, jeer, mock. occ. Gen. xix. 14, xxi. 9. 

This root is nearly related to pnw (which 
see), as appears plainly from Jud. xvi. 25; 
and from a comparison of Gen. xxi. 6, with 
Amos vii. 9; in which latter passage pny» 
Isaac is called pnw’. 

Der. Lat. jocor, whence Eng. joke, jocular, 
&e. Also, perhaps, jog, and (compounded 
with 53 tozroll) joggle. Comp. under pnw. 

“WI 

Occurs not 858 verb in Heb. but as a noun 
“mz white,’ shining, of a bright, vivid, white 
colour. oce. Ezek. xxvii. 18. Jud. v. 10. To 
this purpose the LX X (as cited by Basil) * 
λαμαούσων, Symmachus σφιλβουσων, and Vulg. 
nitentes, shining. 

ἊΣ 

Denotes dryness, drought. So the LXX fre- 
quently render it by διψων thirsty, avudeos with- 
out water, and Symmachus, in Ps. Ixiii. 2, by 
διψαδὴς thirsty. Hence Lat. sitis drought, 
thirst, and sitio to thirst, &e. 





* Should not the common reading of the LXX μεσημ- 





Beias, be understood in the same sense, namely, shining 
like the noon-day light ? 


by 


ἡ J, Asanoun my drought. Job xxiv. 19. Also 

dry, desert. Job xxx. 3. Ps, lxiii, 2. evii. 35. 
Isa. xli. 18. Zeph. ii. 13, & al. Plur. fem. 
nvx dry places or ground. occ. Psal. cv. 41; 
where LX X avudeas without water. 

11. As a noun yx dry, parched ground. Isa. 
xxy. 5. xxxii. 2, Also, a dry heap of earth 
or stones. occ. 2 K. xxiii. 17,—What prxn 
heap is that which I see ?—(it is) sapit the 
grave of the man of God. Jer. xxxi. 21, sasyit 
pez 7» or, as thirty of Dr Kennicott’s co- 
dices read, o*21%—set thee up heaps. Ezek. 
xxxix. 15, And shall raise up (Heb. build) near 
it yur a heap. Thus Bate in Crit. Heb. 
whom see. And to illustrate the last cited 
text, I add, that Dr Shaw, in the Preface to 
his Travels, p. x. mentions his meeting with 
many heaps v stones in several places in Bar- 
bary, in the Holy Land, andin Arabia, which 
have been gradually erected over travellers 
barbarously murdered; the Arabs, according 
to a superstitious custom among them, con- 
tributing each a stone whenever they pass by 
them. 

III. Asanoun mas. plur. ox inhabitants of 
the wilderness. Psal. Ixxii. 9. Isa. xxiii. 13. 
IV. As a noun mas. plur. o»y rendered wild 
beasts of the desert. Bochart (whom see, vol. 
ii. 862, &e.) thinks they are most probably 
the wild cats or cat-a~-mountains ; but by the 
company with which they are joined, Isa. 
xxxiv. 14. Jer. 1. 39, (though I confess this 
argument is of no great force) it may seem 
that the word rather denotes the ravenous birds 
haunting the wilderness. It may also be taken 
in this sense, Isa. xiii. 21, and, as 1 appre- 
hend, Psal. Ixxiv. 14.—Thou hast broken in 
pieces the heads of leviathan, i. e. the princes 
or captains of Egypt, thou hast given him for 
food ox dud to the multitude of ravenous 
birds. (Comp. Exod. xiv. 30.) “ The final 
destruction of the adversaries of Messiah’s 
kingdom is described at large under a like 
image, Rev. xix. 17, 18.” Dr Horne. Comp. 
Ezek. xxix. 5. xxxii. 4. And Homer often 
mentions the ovo or birds as preying on the 
carcasses of the dead or slain. See 1], i. lin. 
5. ii. 393. vill. 379. xi. 395. xxii. 335, 354. 

xxiv. 411. ; 

VY. As anoun ‘xy, plur. osx and ox a@ decked 
ship or vessel, which carries men and goods 
dry, as distinguished from an open boat. occ. 
Num. xxiv. 24. Isa. xxxiii, 21. Ezek. xxx. 9. 

em xi, 30. 


To shade,. shadow, overshadow, shelter. 

1, To overshadow. It occurs not as a verb in 
Kal in this sense, but as a noun 5y shade, 
shadow. ἃ K. xx. 9. Isa. xxv. 4. So Ezek. 
xxxi. 3, Sym win still with shade ; where 
LXX according to the Alexandrian MS. 
πυκνὸς sy on oxnan (read cxzern) thick with 
shade. So another Hexaplar version. Comp. 
under win V. Also, -shade, shelter, pro- 
tection, as of a house, Gen. xix. 8 ;—of a tree, 
Jud. ix. 15 ;—of a mountain, Jud. ix. 36 ;— 
of a gourd, Jon. iv. 6. Comp. Num. xiv. 9. 
Psal, xci. 1. Isa. xxx. 2. Eccles. vii. 12. As 
a noun fem. xm a shady place or valley. oce. 
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Zech. i. 8; where LXX xzaracxiwy over- 
shadowing. 

II, As a noun fem. mix α spread or extent of 
waters covering a large bottom. occ. Isa. xliv. 
27. Asanoun fem. pd ixn, in reg. ΓΝ» 
nearly the same. Exod. xv. 5. Job xli. 23. 
Psal. evii. 24, & al. Comp. below 5>y II. 

III. As a word formed from the sound, to ring, 
tingle, or sound, as the ears in violent surprise 
or fright. So Vulg. tinnio. Thus the Lat. 
tinnio, and Eng. ring, tingle, tinkle, toll, knoll, 
knell, are all formed from the sound. oce. 1 
Sam. iii. 11. 2 K. xxi. 12. Jer. xix. 3. Comp. 
Sry IL and 55x 111. below. 

I place this sense rather under Ὧν than my, 
because the verb when thus used never occurs 
with a final 7; and because 1 apprehend that 
in 1 Sam. iii. 11, πον the reading of 
twenty-one of Dr Kennicott’s codices, and 
not s*>¥n, is the true one, as in 2 K. xxi. 
12. Hence 

IV. As a noun fem. plur. midym bells. occ. 
Zech. xiv. 20. But perhaps, as Mr Har- 
mer* has remarked, the word in this text 
rather means, as the Targum explains ‘it, co- 
verings, caparisons, warlike trappings; for 
though the modern easterns in their journeys 
fix bells upon their camels, it does not appear 
that they ever deck their horses in this man- 
ner. Niebuhr however, Voyage de l’ Arabie, 
tom. i. p. 96, mentions the little bells which 
they fasten to their mules as well as to their 
camels. So tom. ii. p. 107. And comp. 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. iii. p. 283. 

V. Asaverb fem. plur. osndyn cymbals. So 
the LX X most commonly render it κυμβαλα- 
These were two convex plates of brass or other 
metal, which being struck against each other 
produced ‘a hollow ringing sound. 1 Chron. 
xiii. 8. xv. 19, & al. See Shaw’s Travels, 
p- 204. ; 

55u I. To be overshadowed. occ. Neh. xiii. 19 ; 
where Eng. translat. “ began to be dark.” 
II. To be overflowed, overwhelmed, covered with 
water. occ. Exod. xv. 10. 

III. Zo sound, quaver, as the lips of a person 
in terror. occ. Hab. iii. 16; where Vulg. 
contremuerunt trembled. Comp. above ὃν III. 

bubu I. 70 overshadow exceedingly, or very 
much. occ. Isa. xviii. 1, where Aquila cx 
shadow. Comp. under »25 LY. 

II. As a noun xy the locust, so called, accord- 
ing to Bochart, vol. iii. 446, from their some- 
times flying in such swarms as to obscure the 
sun, and darken the air. occ. Deut. xxviii. 42. 

III. As a noun mas. plur. ovydx a hind of 
cymbals. occ. 2. Sam. vi. 5. Ps. ch 5. See 
above >u V. . 

LV. ot Sedu Job xl 31, or xli. 7 Ren- 
dered fish-spears ; but the Heb. root 5x seems 
to have no connexion in sense with spears. 
Various have been the interpretations pro- 
posed of this very difficult text. In order to 
clear it, I would first observe (with Gusset) 
that the Heb. phrase 3 x51) may mean {fo in- 
sert, place, or set in, as Exodus xxviii. 17; and 
then that the Chaldee Targum on this verse 





* Observations, vol. i. p. 469. 
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runs literally thus: Js it possible that thou 
shouldst place his skin in the booth or booths 
(Heb. naw) and his head xxx127 821323 in the 
shed or hut for fish? So Vulg. gurgustium 
piscium. The Heb. ort dxdx then may be 
rendered, agreeably to the idea of the Hebrew 
ὧν, booth or hut for fish, or rather of the 
fishermen, and the whole verse may refer, as 
Gusset has observed, to the fishermen’s cus- 
tom of hanging up in their huts the skins or 
heads of the strange or monstrous fishes they 
had taken, as hunters did those of wild beasts, 

_and as our fox-hunters still nail up against the 
aga the heads of the foxes they have 

illed. 

XOX Chald. 

In Aph. to pray, supplicate. occ. Ezra vi. 10. 
Dan. vi. 10. The Targum often uses it in 
the same sense. 

i728 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 
To roast, toast, or bake by fire. occ. 1 Sam. ii. 
15. Isa. xliv. 16, 19. s a noun ὃν roasted, 
roast. occ. Exod. xii. 8, 9. Isa. xliv. 16. 

Hence Saxon swelun, to burn, sear, and Old 
Eng. to sweal or swele, which is still preserved 
in sweling a hog, whence swelter, sweltry, sul- 
try. Also perhaps a swallow, a summer bird. 

55x As a noun idx a baked cake, of bread 
namely, occ. Jud. vii. 13 ; where Aquila and 
the LXX according to an Hexaplar copy, 
eyxeugizs, and Vulg. subcineritius, baked under 
the coals. Comp. under 3y. 


mx 

I. To pass on, advance, go forwards, as men, 2 
Sam. xix. 17 or 18.—as fire, Amos v. 6. So 
Targum xnwx> pot press upon, pursue, as 
fire. Comp. p>. 

11. With the particle Sy following, to come upon 
a man, as the Spirit of God. Jud. xiv. 6. 1 
Sam. x. 6,& al. With 5x following—as an 
evil spirit. 1 Sam. xviii. 10. 

III. To proceed or go forward, to prosper. Isa. 
liii. 10. Jer. xii. 1. In Hiph. the same. 1 
K. xxii. 12. 2 Chron. xx. 20. Also to make or 

ἢ cause to succeed or prosper. Gen. xxiv. 21, 40. 
Neh. i. 11. 

IV. With 5 following, to be profitable or good 
for. Jer. xiii. 7, 10. Ezek. xv. 4. 

V. To prosper, thrive, as atree or plant. Ezek. 
xvii. 9, 10. In Hiph. to cause to prosper, 
bring to maturity. Ps. i. 3; where it is plain, 
from the structure of the sentence, that the 
latter part of the verse strictly refers to the tree. 

VI. Chald. In Hiph. or Aph. to prosper. Dan. 
vi. 28, & al. Also, to cause to proceed or pros- 
per, to promote. Dan. iii. 30. 

VI. As a noun fem. nmbx, plur. nimbdy. occ. 
2 K. xxi. 13. 2 Chron. xxxv. 13. Prov. xix. 
24. xxvi. 15. In Chron. it is mentioned as 
something in which they seethed the sacrifices, 
but in the three other passages, particularly in 
the two last, as something in which the meat 
was served up. It must therefore mean a pan, 
a stewpan, or something of that kind, and 
seems to have its Heb. name from its passing 
or being advanced from the fire to the table. 
Prov. xix. 24, The slothful man hideth, or 
plungeth his hand in the pan, and will not so 
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much as (chap. xxvi. 15, it irketh or grieveth 
him to) bring it to his mouth again. To illus- 
trate which passages it may be remarked, that, 
to this day, the Moors in Barbary, the Arabs, 
and the Mahometans of India, in eating make 
use neither of knives, forks, nor spoons, but 
only of their fingers and hands, even in eating 
pottage, or what we should call spoon-meats.* 
Comp. Mat. xxvi. 23. 

As anoun fem. nsx the same. oce. 2 K. ii. 20. 

Dx 

Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but in Syriac sig- 
nifies to figure, delineate, form, fashion, * figu- 
ravit, pinxit, finxit.” Castell. 

As a noun odx. 

I. An external form, image. See Num. xxxiii. 
δῷ. 1 Sam. vi. 5. 2 K. xi. 18. Ezek. vii. 20. 
A picture, a portrait. Ezek. xxiii. 14. In 
Chald. a form. Dan. iii. 19. Also, an image, 
a statue, Dan. ii. 31. iii. 1. 

II. An image, delineation, adumbration. See 
Gen. i. 26. v. 8. That the emage of God men- 
tioned in the former of these passages consist- 
ed principally in righteousness and true holiness 
seems evident from Eph. iv. 24. Col. iii. 10. 
The tradition of man’s being created in the 
image of God, or of the Gods, was preserved 
among the Roman heathen till the coming of 
Christ. Thus Cicero De Leg. lib. i. cap. 22. 
“‘ Qui se ipse norit, primum aliquid sentiet se 
habere divinum, ingeniumque in se suum, sicut 
simulachrum aliquod, dedicatum putabit. He 
who knows himself will in the first place per- 
ceive that he is possessed of something divine, 
and will think that the mind within him was 
dedicated like a sacred image ;” and Ovid, who 
lived till A. D. 17, in still plainer terms, 
Metam. lib. i. lin. 83, says that + Prometheus, 
that is, the Divine Counsel (comp. Gen. i. 26.) 

formed man after the image of the gods, who 
govern all things. 

Finxit in effigiem moderantum cuncta deorum. 
Comp. under pt 11. and Greek and Eng. 
Lexicon under Avégwaos. 

III. A mere image, a phantasm, a vain show or 
appearance, seeming to be something real and 
substantial, but not deserving that character. 
oce. Ps. xxxix. 7. lxxiii. 20, Like as a dream 
when one awaketh (so) O Lord, sy. at (thy) 
awaking (to vengeance namely, comp. Ps. vii. 
7. Ixxviii. 65.) nian ondx thou shalt despise 
their vain show or fantastic prosperity. As 
to the former text, there is a passage nearly 
resembling it in Sophocles, Ajax, lin. 126, 7. 

Ὅρω yue ἡμως ovdev ovras ὠλλο πλὴν 

EIAQA’ ὅσοι περ ζωμεν.» ἡ xoudny σκιῶν. 


I see all we who live are nothing else 

But empty phantasms or shadows vain. 
And Shakspeare may illustrate both texts. 

—* We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 
TEMPEST, act iv. scene 1. 
IV. Asa noun nimbdbx shadow of death. See. 

among the Pluriliterals. 


* See Shaw’s Travels, p. 232; Niebuhr, Description de 
l’Arabie, p. 46, &c.—Voyage en Arabie, tom. i. p. 188 ; 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 289; and Complete 
System of Geography, vol. ii. p. 304, col. 3. 

Tlgounbevs from reopenbivoues to provide, take counsel 
beforehand. 





pox 


J vos τ 
To be or go on the side. 

I. As a noun'ydy plur. nydy, α rib, q. ἃ. a 
side-bone. Gen. ii. 21, 22, where LX X and 
Theodotion πλευρα, and Vulg. costa, a rib. 
Comp. ver. 23. 

Ii. Asanoun yy a side or lateral extremity. 
Exod. xxv. 12, 2 Sam. xvi. 13. Job xviii. 
12 &al. freq. 

III. As a noun mas. plur. o'ydy is used for 


the sides or leaves of a double wicket. 1 K. 


vi. 34. Comp. under yp 11]. 
ig a noun yy a side-room. 1 Κ΄. vi. 5, 8, 


V. Asanoun fem. plur. myx boards lining 
the side of a room, q. ἃ. ribs, so LXX σλευ- 

CATE ] K. vi. Ld, 16. 

I. Asa verb in Kal, to lean or slip on one 
side, to halt in walking, q. ἃ. to sidle. Gen. 
xxxil. 31. Mic. iv. 6, 7. Zeph. iii. 19. Asa 
noun y>x_ aslipping aside, a halting. Ps. xxxy. 
15. xxxviii. 18. Jer. xx. 10, & al. 

Der. To slink, to sling. Qu? 

Dy 
The idea seems to be empty, meagre, thin, or 
the like. 

I. To be empty of, or abstain from, meat and 
drink, to fast. freq. occ. See Jon. iii. 5, 7. 
Ruth ii. 9. Jud. iv. 19. In the last cited text 
however the Complutensian edition, and very 
many of Dr Kennicott’s codices read snxnx. 
Asa noun ow a fast, fasting. 1 K. xxi. 9. 
Ps. xxxy. 13, & al. Asa noun fem. pny 
emptiness, thirst. occ. Isa. vy. 13, according to 
the reading in Forster’s Bible; but the Com- 
plutensian and Walton’s Polyglott, together 
with very many of Dr Kennicott’s codices, 

read xx 

11. As a noun fem. in reg. nny rendered locks, 
of hair namely, but more probably signifies a 
thin veil of gauze or the like covering the face. 
occ. Cant. iv. 1, Thy eyes (are those) of doves 
qnnx> tyan behind thy veil; so ver. 3, and 
ch. vi. 6; where Symmachus καλυμμαςσι the 
veil. Isa. xlvii. 2, qrmx%ba remove thy veil; 
so LXX ἀποκάλυψον ro κατακαλυμμα σου. 
(Comp. Isa. xxii. 8, under qo I.) Symmachus 
in Cant. iv. 3. vi. 6, likewise renders it 
by xaavywars a veil It is well known that 
the women of any character and condition in 
the East to this day always appear veiled 
before men. ‘ The most essential part of the 
dress of the women in the East,” says Nie- 
buhr, Voyage de l’Arabie, p. 134, “seems to 
be the veil, with which they cover their faces, 
when a man approaches them:” and in his 
xxilid plate, No. 48, he presents us with the 
head of a female whose face is partly visible 
through’ a thin transparent veil. Comp. Dr 
Russell’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 114; Ob- 
servations on the Turks, p. 213; and Potter’s 
Antiquities, book iy. ch. xiii. p. 339, 340, Ist 
edit. and under 4p 1. 

Dmx occurs not as a verb but as a noun sing. 
Dey τὰ the same form as ὉΣΩΤῚ from pn) a 
starveling, a man almost starved with hunger 
and thirst, a meagre wretch. occ. Job v. 5. 
xvii. 9; in both which passages, particularly 
the former, there seems a manifest allusion to 
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the half-starved Arabs of the desert, who were 
always ready for plunder as their descendants 
still are to this day. Such starvelings are thus 
described by Volney, Voyage, tom. i. p. 397, 
French edit. “« These men are smaller, leaner, 
and blacker than any of the Bedoweens yet 
known. Their wasted legs had only tendons 
without calves. Their belly was glued to 
their back.—In general the Bedoweens are 
small, lean, and swarthy, more so however in 
the bosom of the desert, than on the borders 
of the cultivated country. p. 358, where see 
more.-—One may even say that the common 
Bedoweens live in habitual misery and famine. 
p- 259.” In Job vy. 5, Aquila renders ony 
by 3npwrres and Vulg. by sitientes, thirsty, in 
the plur. and Symmachus. I think more 

‘justly, διψων chirsty in the singular, which 
since ony is joined with ἢν swallow up, and 
placedin apposition to apy Aungry, seems near- 
ly right ; but I would not confine the meaning 
of the word to thirst. 


NOS ) 

It is nearly related, in sense as well as sound, 
to D¥, as ΝῚΞ to Ta, NIM to AN. 

To thirst, whether in a natural or spiritual 
sense. See Exod. xvii. 3. Ps. xlii. 3. xiii. 2. 
As a noun xnv thirsty, whether naturally or 
spiritually. 2 Sam. xvii. 29. Isa. xliv. 3. ly. 
1. Also, thirst, drought, whether bodily or 
spiritual. See Deut. xxviii. 48. Amos vill. 
11. So fem. mmx. occ. Deut. xxix. 18 or 
19. Jer. ii. 25. As a noun ;\xDx dry, thirsty 
land or ground. occ. Deut. viii. 15.* Ps. 
evii. 33. Isa. xxxv. 7. 

ΩΣ: 

To couple or join together, be in pairs. 

I. To couple, be in pairs. occ. 2 K. ix. 25,— 
Remember I and you (were) ὈΝΤΩΝ D227 NN 
those who rode paired, or in a pair together. 
Hence 

II. Asa noun ‘tnx α pair or couple of horse- 
men, Isa. xxi. 7.—of asses, Jud. xix. 3, 10. 
—of mules, 2 K. v. 17.—of oxen, 1 Sam, xi. 
7. 1 K. xix. 19. Whence 

III. As a noun ‘myx an acre of land, i. 6, as 
much land as a pair of oxen will plough ina 
day. For the same reason an acre is called in 
Lat. jugerum, from jugum a yoke, of oxen 
namely. occ. 1 Sam. xiv. 14. (where see Vulg. ) 
Isa. v. 10. , 

IV. To couple, join, fasten, asasword. Asa 
participle Huph. occ. 2 Sam. xx. 8; where 
LXX εζευγμένην joined. As ἃ participial 
noun ‘mx something joined or fastened to ano- 
ther. occ. Num. xix. 15, Ὁ ΓΒ ‘nx something 
fastened with a thread. Vulg. ligaturam a 
binding, LX X deopov καταδεδεται a bandage or 
string is bound, Eng. translat. a “ covering 
bound,” which seems to be what is implied. 
Comp. Lev. xi. 32. 

V. As a noun nx a bracelet (8 LXX 
Ψελλιον, and Vulg. armilla) the two ends of | 
which, when worn, are joined or fastened to- 
gether with a hasp or the like. Gen. xxiy. 22. 
Num. xxxi. 50, & al. 

VI. In Niph. With 5 following, to be joined 








. * See Vitringa, Observat. Sacr, lib. y. cap. 15, § 6. 


TDS 


to, as to an idol, by attending its worship. occ. 
Num. xxv. 3, 5. Psal. cyi. 98, 
VII. In Hiph, to couple, join, connect together, 
as deceit. occ. Ps. 1. 19, Thy tongue nxn 
connected together deceit; where Vulg. con- 
cinnabat fitted together, and LXX περιεσλεκε 
wove together. 
9 Leg A tongue to fraud has loosed the reins, 
And lie with lie connected feigns.” 
MERRICK. 
Comp. Ps. lii. 4, under awn. 
TTD 
I. In Kal, to spring, sprout, or shoot up, as 
herbs and plants. Gen. ii. 5. xli. 6, & al. freq. 


In Hiph. to cause to sprout, produce. Gen. ii. | ] 


9. iii. 18. As a noun mny. fem. Anny a 
sprout, shoot, produce. Gen. xix. 25. Psal, Ixy. 
11, & al. mv the shoot or branch is used as a 


title of the Messiah. Zech. iii. 8. vi. 12. See} I 


Mr Lowth on these texts, and comp. Isa. xi. 
1, 10. iv. 2. Jer. xxiii. 5. xxxiii. 15. 

II. To grow as the hair, which in this respect 
resembles vegetables. Ley. xiii. 37. Jud. xvi. 
22. Ezek. xvi. 7. So in Hiph. to cause to 

rout or grow, as a horn. Ps. cxxxii. 17. 
zek. xxix. 21. 

III. Yo spring up, arise, as other things. See 
Isa. xlii. 9. Iviii. 8. 1xi. 11. , 

In 2 Sam. xxiii. 5, 6, I think, with Mr Green, 
Poetical Parts of O. T. p. 80, that we should 
read Sy‘5a ὙΠΟ", x5 45, but or for wicked 
men shall not flourish. So LXX ὅτι ov μη 
Bracrnen παράνομος. Comp. under aysm, aud 
observe that in Dr Kennicott’s Bible the 4 is 
printed between the words mys and 5y*ba 
7% 

To be dry without moisture. 
verb, but 

1. As a participle or participial noun mas. plur. 
opnx dry. Spoken of the breasts. So LXX 
ξηρους, and Vulg. arentia. occ. Hos. ix. 14. 

II. As a participial noun mas. plur. ospinmyx or 
o‘pnx bunches of dried grapes or raisins. occ. 
1 Sam. xxv. 18. xxx. 12. 2 Sam. xvi. 1. 1 
Chron. xii. 40. 

Der. Smoke. Qu? 

“78 ; 

Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but in Arabic the 
verb signifies inter al. to be weak, languid (see 
Castell), and the idea of the Heb. word seems 
to be soft, tender, or the like; for 

1. As a noun 4nx wool, from its softness. So 
the Eng. wool seems related to the Gr. ουλος 
soft. Lev. xiii. 47. Ps. exlvii. 16, & al. And 
on Ps. observe that Martial, lib. iv. calls snow 
vellus aquarum, a fleece of waters, and Pope, 
Il. iii. lin. 284, mentions 


_.——the fleeces of descending snows. 


Comp. under a>w. 

II. As a noun fem. nonx the top or leading 
shoot of the cedar, so called from its soft, 
woolly texture. Ezek. xvii. 3, & al. 

Der. Smear. Qu? 

ns | 

In Kal and Hiph. to cut off, destroy, consume, 
deface. See Lam. iii. 53. 2 Sam. xxii. 41. 

8. ἀντη. 41, exix. 139; where observe that 

the second n in ‘snnnx is used for the 7 fem. 


Tt occurs not as a 
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ΤΊΣ: 


See Grammar, sect. vi. 26. So the LXX 
frequently render it by ἐξολοθρευω, and once 
(Psal. xciv. 23.) by αφανιζω. In Niph. to be 
cut off, consumed. Job vi- 17. xxiii. 17. Asa 
noun fem. in reg. nx Cant. iv. 1,& al. See 
under oy II. 

nnnx to cut off, destroy, or consume entirely. 
oce. Psal. lxxxviii. 17. As anoun nnny some- 
what entirely cut or or alienated from the 
owner, so as not to be restored to him at the 
jubilee. occ. Lev. xxy. 23. ΠΝ the same. 
oce. Ley. xxv. 30. , 

Der. Saxon smitan, whence Eng. smite, &c. 

smith. Comp. under ‘tw. 

ἃς 

Occurs not as a verb, but the ideal meaning 

seems to be pointed, sharp-pointed, picked, 

piercing, penetrative, or the like. 

As a noun mas. plur. p*2x ‘thorn, prickles. 
oce. Job v. 5. Prov. xxii. 5. Hence perhaps 
Lat. sentis athorn, Eng. sting, a stang,* stake. 
II. As a noun fem. plur. nix goads or sharp- 

ened sticks, such as beeves or cows were driven 

along with. So Vulg. contis. occ. Amos iv. 2. 
III. As a noun fem. px, plur. nix a large 

kind of shield or target. It was larger than 

the j2m as appears from 1 K. x. 16,17. 2 
Chron. ix. 15, 16. Comp. 1 Sam. xvii. 7, 
41, Ps. νυ. 13. The target was probably thus 
denominated, because the middle part of it 
projected in a sharpish point, as some of the 
shields afterwards used by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans did; and we are informed by the writers 
of their military affairs, that this pointed pro- 
tuberance ** was of great service to them, not 
only in repelling or glancing off missive 
weapons, but in bearing down their enemies ; 
whence Martial has this allusion : 

In turbam incideris, cunctos umbone repellet.;} 
In crowds his pointed boss will all repel. 

IV. Asanoun fem. in reg. nox the piercing 
cold of snow. occ. Prov. xxy. 13. The Tar- 
gums frequently use the word in this sense. 
Comp. under »5w. And from this noun py 
may be derived the ancient German sne, sneu, 
snio, Sax. snaw, and Eng. snow. See Junius, 
Etymol. Anglic. . 

V. Asa noun yy. See under sy II. 

VI. As a noun τὸν sheep. See under yxy ; 
but I would just query here whether sheep 
might not be called my and xox from their 
great sensibility of cold, or being, as it were, 
easily penetrated by it. Comp. Sense IV. 
and under ὑπ. 

ἸῸΝ occurs not as a verb but as a noun mas. 

' plur. o»a2¥ or Dx very sharp pointed thorns 

or darts. So LUX X Borde, and Vulg. lances 

᾿ and sudes. oce. Num. xxxiii. 35. Josh. xxiii. 13. 

yxox As a noun fem. noy2¥ an urn or pot with 

- a wide belly, and strait pointed mouth, say the 

' lexicons. occ. Exod. xvi. 33. . 

ΒΡ: 

To throw or drive downwards, cum impetu de- 
mittere, defigere. 





* See Junius’ Etymol. Anglic. in Srana. 

+ Potter’s Antiquities of Greece, vol. ii. ch. 4. p. 35, 
Ist edit. See also Dr Chandler’s Life of David, yol. ii. 
εν note, and the ecevth plate in Scheuchzer’s Physica 
oe ἣν where are several representations of these pointed 

elds. 


DIS 


/ I. Intransitively, to throw oneself off, or light, 
as from an ass. oce. Josh. xy. 18. Jud. i. 14. 

Il. Transitively, to drive downwards, as a 
stake. occ. Jud. iv. 21; where the LXX, 
according to the Oxford MS. and the Com- 
plutensian and Aldine editions, διηλασεν drove 
through, and Vulg. defixit fixed down. 

DI 

Occurs not as a verb, but as a noun fem. plur. 
nino Aard, dry. Once, Gen. xli. 23. Not 
only the Chaldaizing Jews apply δὴν for a 
hard stone, but the Samaritan version has 
ita2x for the Heb. wabn in the sense of very 
hard, and as opposed to waters, Deut. viii. 15. 
xxxii. 13; and the Syriac version seems to use 
xpovw for a rock or hard stone, Job xli. 15, 
where it answers to the Heb. nsnnn bp 
nether millstone. 

DIS 

In Niph. or Hiph. to be modest, humble. occ. 
Mic. vi. 8. As a particle paoul mas. plur. 
pspryx modest, humble, meek ; so LX X rare- 
νων humble, and 'Theodotion ex:ixw»v meek, and 
Vulg. as an abstract noun, humilitas humility. 
oce. Prov. xi. 2. 

38 

1. To turn or roll round and round, as a ball, to 
bowl. occ. Isa. xxii. 18, twice. As a N. fem. 
THY α circumvolution, rolling round. oce. Isa. 
xxii. 18, 

11. To circumvolve, roll, or wrap round, as a 
turband on the head. oce. Lev. xvi. 4. Asa 
N. τον a turband, which consists of a cap, 
and of a sash of fine linen or silk, wound round 
the bottom of the cap.* This is the usual 
headdress of the Turks, Persians, Arabs, and 
other eastern nations to this day. Thus Dr 
Shaw, Travels, p. 226, “ The Moors and 
Turks (in Barbary), with some of the princi- 
pal Arabs, wear upon the head a small hemi- 
spherical cap of scarlet cloth.— The turbant, 
as they call a long narrow web of linen, silk, 
or muslin, is folded round the bottom of these 
caps, and very properly distinguishes by the 
number and fashion of these folds, the several 
orders and degrees of soldiers, and sometimes 
of citizens, one from another.”+ occ. Job 
xxix. 14, whence it appears that the ὯΝ or 
turband was worn in the East as early as the 
time of Job; Isa. lxii. 3, according to the 
Keri, and very many of Dr Kennicott’s codi- 
ces, where it is used for the royal turband ; 
Zech. iii. 5, twice, where it denotes the high- 
priest’s. Fem. plur. mp‘2¥ turbands. Isa. ili. 
23. As a N. fem. nsoxn the turband, either 
of the king, as Ezek. xxi.'26; or of the high- 
priest, Exod. xxviii. 4, & al. freq. 

Der. Old German jumpen and Eng. jump. 
ph 

ioieial not as a verb in Heb. but the Samari- 
tan version uses it, Exod. xiv. 3, in the sense 





* Are not the Persic dulbend, and Turkish tulbend, 
whence by corruption our Eng. turband and turban, 
derivatives from the Heb. V7 fo go round and 022 
a band? So the nun aes System of Geography, vol. ii. 
p. ~~ explains the Persic dulbend by a bund that goes 
round, 

} For avery particular account of the modern head- 
dress of the eastern nations, see Niebuhr, Voyage en 
Arabie, tom. i, p. 129, ἅς, ΄΄. 
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of confining, shutting up, “ coarctavit, clausit.” 
Castell. Asa N. pox a place or instrument 
of confinement. Once, Jer. xxix. 26; where 
the LX X xaragpaxenv a dungeon; so Syr. in 
Hexapl. sigxeny and Vulg. carcerem a prison. 

Der. Snug. Qu? 

PP 

Occurs not as a verb in Heb. and the ideal 
meaning is uncertain ; but 

I, Asa N. 12x an aqueduct, drain, or subter- 
raneous passage for water, * 'Tubus per quem 
aqua in declive fertur, puta ex monte vel ex 
tecto.” Bochart. occ. 2 Sam. vy. 8; where 
Vulg. fistulas pipes, French translat. le canal, 
and Eng. the gutter. Ver. 6, And the hing and 
his men went to Jerusalem, to the Jebusite, the 
inhabitant of the land; and he (the Jebusite) 
spake to David, saying, Thou shalt not come in 
hither Siig OX 53)» except thou remove the 
blind and the lame (with whom I suppose they 
had, in bravado and contempt of David and 
his men, manned their walls), to declare, or 
meaning, David shall not come in hither. Ver. 
7, Nevertheless David took the strong hold of 
Zion, the same is the city of David. Ver. 8. 
And, or for, David said on that day (in which 
he took it namely), Let every one smite, or (be) 
smiting the Jebusite, and let him reach by, or 
through, the subterraneous passage both the 
lame and the blind, who hate the person of 
David; because they said, the blind and lame 
(man sing.) shall not come into the house or 
castle. ‘Thus have I endeavoured fairly to 
construe this very difficult passage just as it 
stands in Forster’s Hebrew Bible, without 
presuming either to make the least alteration 
in the text, or to transpose the words of it, 
and add an extraordinary supplement, as in 
our common translation ; and on the 8th verse 
I desire it may be particularly observed, that 
the lame and the blind, i. e. the invalids who 
manned the walls, are said to be those \xow 
(who) hated (γῶν being understood before the 
‘VV. ΝΟΣ as usual ; or if with Walton’s and the 
Complutensian Bible, and with twelve of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices, we read ‘x ow hating, the 
sense will be exactly the same, without any 
supplement at all) w5> the person of David, 
12 Sy because they said the blind and the lame 
(sing) shall not come in hither; which if it 

oes not absolutely prove, makes it at least 

highly probable that David himself was be- 
come lame, and had his sight affected, or per- 
haps had lost an eye by the severe hardships 
he had undergone, or by the wounds he had 
received in frequent engagements in which he 
had been concerned ; and this personal insult 
on the king by the invalids well accounts for 
his commanding them in particular to be at- 
tacked. There are several other instances in 
history, both ancient and modern, of cities or 
fortresses being taken by the enemy’s enter- 
ing through subterranean passages. Thus, 
‘all parts of Naples are copiously supplied 
with water by an ancient aqueduct, which has 
more than overbalanced its services by afford- 
ing a passage for the besiegers to enter the 
city: through it Belisarius introduced soldiers 
that surprised the Gothic garrison ; Alphonsus 


8 


the first repeated the stratagem with success.” 
2d vol. of Swinburne’s Travels in the Two 
Sicilies, in Annual Register for 1784, 1785. 
Account of Books, p. 176.* In Macpher- 
son’s Hist. of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 407, 
we are told “some were appointed to seize 
the castle of Stirling by an old gutter or sally- 
port toward Ballangwith, where no sentinels 
were ever placed.” So our king Edward III. 
entered the castle of Nottingham, through a 
subterraneous passage, which is still to be seen, 
and surprised his mother and Mortimer. See 
Rapin’s Hist. of England, by Tindal, vol. i. 
p. 413, fol. and Taylor’s Concordance. 
II. Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. ‘13x oce. Ps. 
xlii. 8; where the LXX χαταρῥακτων, and 
Vulg. cataractarum, cataracts ; but it proba- 
bly means, as rendered in our translation, those 
dreadful meteors called waterspouts ; and it is 
no wonder that David should mention these in 
allegorically describing his multiplied distresses 
under the image of a storm at sea; since Dr 
Shaw, Travels, p. 333, informs us that water- 
spouts are more frequent near the capes of 
Latikea, +Greego, and Carmel (which last 
every one knows to be in Judea), than in any 
other part of the Mediterraneanf. So Sandys, 
Travels, p. 161, describing a storm he met 
with on the coast of the Holy Land near 
Acre. “ Spouts of water were seen to fall 
against the promontory of Carmel.” ‘ Those 
which I had the opportunity of seeing,” pro- 
ceeds Dr Shaw, “‘ seemed to be so many cylin- 
ders of water falling down from the clouds; 
though by the reflection, it may be, of these 
descending columns, or from the actual drop- 
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wherein he observed a spiral motion, like that 
of a screw; by which the water was raised up. 
Again, August the 15th, 1687, the wind blow- 
ing at the same time out of several quarters, 
created a great vortex and whirling among the 
clouds ; the centre whereof every now and then 
dropped down in shape of a long, thin, black 
pipe, wherein he could distinctly behold a mo- 
tion like that of a screw, continually drawing 
upwards, and screwing up, as it were, where- 
ever it touched.” Thus far my * author; and 
if his very particular account may be depended 
on, Pliny was nearly right when he spake 
(lib. ii. cap. 49.) of a kind of storm, during 
which, “ In longam veluti fistulam nubes aquam 
trahit. The cloud draws up the water as it 
were into a long pipe.” And the tube or pipe 
above described I take to be the precise sense 
of the noun ον in the Psalm; which diffi- 
cult word may receive some farther illustration 
from the name of a deep and rapid river in 
Sicily, mentioned by Thucydides, (lib. vii. 
cap. 84.) and called by the Greeks Assinaros, 
which Bochart with great probability thinks 
is from the Heb- 42x77, an appellation given 
it by the Phenicians, who much frequented 
that island. See Bochart, vol. i. 543, 544. 

But to return to the waterspout. The pheno- 
mena of this meteor are so very extraordinary, 
that the learned Mr William Jones (Physiolo- 
gical Disquisitions, p. 595, &c. which by all 
means see) thinks they cannot be accounted 
for, but by recurring to the electrical fluid : 
and I believe any intelligent and candid person 
who reads what he has written on this subject, 
will be inclined to the same opinion. 


ping of the water contained in them, they | Ty 


would sometimes appear, especially at a dis- 
tance, to be sucked up from the sea.” But not- 
withstanding this description of Dr Shaw’s, 
there is good reason to think that in some of 
those meteors called waterspouts, a great tube 
or pipe is formed of the matter of the whirling 
clouds, which somehow or other draws up, or 
appears even when seen near to draw up, the 
sea water. For “ Mr De la Pyme, from a 
near observation of two or three spouts in Y ork- 
shire, described in the Philosophical 'Transac- 
tions, gathers that the waterspout is nothing 
but a gyration of clouds by contrary winds 
meeting in a point or centre ; and there where 
the greatest condensation and gravitation is, 
falling down into a pipe or great tube, some- 
what like Archimedes’ spiral screw, and in 
its working and whirling motion, absorbing and 
raising the water in the same manner as the 
spiral screw does, and thus destroying ships, 
&e. Thus, June the 2150, he observed the 
clouds mightily agitated and driven together ; 
upon which they became very black, and were 
hurried round, whence proceeded a most audi- 
ble whirling noise, like that ordinarily heard in 
a mill. Soon after issued a long tube or spout 
from the centre of the congregated clouds, 





* Comp. Giannone Istor. αἱ Napoli, vol. i. lib. iii. cap. 
A. p. 157, and vol. iii. lib. xxy. cap. 7. p. 262. 

+ The Θεου Πρόσωπον of Strabo and Ptolemy. See Maun- 
drell’s Journey, Mar. 15; Shaw’s Travels, p, 273. 
ΟΣ Comp. Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 188, &e. 


I. In Kal, to step, walk, go forwards. Prov. 
vii. 8. Jer. x. 5. Comp. Gen. xlix. 22, where 
Vulg. discurrerant ran over. As a N. spy 
a step, Job xiv. 16. Prov. iv. 12. Ps.) xviii. 
37, € al. AsaN. mas. plur. in reg. “tyyn 
steps. Ps. xxxvii. 23. Prov. xx. 24. 

II. In Kal, to step, march, or move in a pom- 
pous stately manner. Jud. ν. 4. 2 Sam. vi. 13. 
Hab. iii. 12, Also, in Kal, or according to 
the reading of the Complutensian, Forster’s, 
and Dr Kennicott’s Bible. In Hiph. transi- 
tively, to march against, invade, occ. Job xviii. 
14, τ yond ΤΟΣ and wastings, de- 
struction, shall march against him, as (eomp. 
under 5 13.) a king. See Prov. xxx. 29, 31; 
and observe that the N. plur. nis is in like 
manner joined with the V. singular. sn3wn, 
having the pron. 17 postfixed, in Job xxvii. 
20. as a N. fem. myx a stepping, marching. 
oce. 2 Sam. v. 24. 1 Chron. xiv. 15. 

Ill. Asa N. tyes an ornament worn on the 
arm, a chain, so called perhaps from the Links, 
bars, or steps, as it were, of which it consisted. 
oce. Num. xxxi. 50. 2 Sam. i. 10. In the 
latter passage it is mentioned as worn on the 
arm, and in the former, where it is rendered 
in our translation chains, it is spoken of as 
made of gold, and distinguished from the tnx, 
which I therefore suppose was of close work. 








* In New and Complete Dictionary of Arts, &c. in 
Spout, where see more.. 
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ΓΝ. As a N. fem. plur. nyyy the same as 
ΤΌΝ ; SO yt and ΣΝ are of the same im- 
port. occ. Isa. iii. 20. 

ΤΊΣ 

With a radical, (see Isa. li. 14. lxiii. 1.) but 
mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. In Hiph. to spread, stretch out, strew, as 
sackcloth and ashes, oce. Isa. lviii. 5. So the 
LXX irorrewon strew under, and Vulg. ster- 
nere. In Niph. to be strewed or spread. occ. 
Esth. iv. 3. Isa. xiv. 11. The LXX render 
it by erewwuw, Vulg. by sterno. 

II. As a N. with a formative s, yiys some- 
what spread out for men to lie upon, a bed, a 
mattress. Gen. xlix. 4, & al. The LXX 
render it crgwuvn, and Vulg. stratum, preserv- 
ing the idea of the Heb. Also, a chamber, a 
bed-chamber. So Montanus, thalamus. occ. 
1 K. vi. 5, 6,10. Asa N. yyn, a bed, a mat- 
tress. occ. Isa. xxviii. 20; where Theodotion 
ὑποσσρωμα. Hence, 

III. In Hiph. to spread out one’s bed, i. 6. ac- 
cording to the eastern customs, a mattress. 
Comp. wy. ecc. Ps. exxxix. 8. 

IV. 700 strew or throw down. oce. Isa. Ixiii. 1. 
Jer. xlviii. 12. So the Vulg. renders the word 
in this latter passage by stratores and sternent, 
and the LX X. by κλινοντας and κλινουσίν.- 

V. Asa participial N. mypy stretched out, lying 
along, as a person confined in prison..occ. Isa. 
li. 14, The prostrate prisoner hasteneth to be 
loosed, i. e. shall be speedily loosed, comp. ch. 
xxxli. 4, Heb.—as a prostitute. oce. Jer. ii. 
20; so the Vulg. prosternebaris. 

yyy occurs not as a V. but as a N. mas. plur. 
νῦν. occ. 2 Chron. iii. 10, And he made— 
two cherubs bsyxyy mwyn of overlaid work, 
and overspread them with gold. “ This word 

~ expresses the manner of the workmanship, or 
of covering the cherubs with gold, to have been 
by spreading or laying along the gold close upon 
all parts.—The gold was spread upon the 
images, so as to take their exact shape or form. 
The sheet of gold was spread upon every part 
of the images, being made to cover them as 
the skin does the body, not like a loose gar- 
ment, but conforming to the images in every 
point, as if it had been their outward surface ; 
and as there were many spreadings upon the 

- many shapings, parts, and turns of their bodies, 
the word (n‘yyyy) is very properly doubled 
and plural.” Thus the learned Bate, in his 
Enquiry into the Similitudes, &c. p. 125, 126, 
where the reader may meet with farther satis- 
faction on this subject. 

jvs 

Ina Niph. sense, to be removed, transferred. 
So the Vulg. transferri. Or rather, to be 
moved, shaken. So LXX σεισθωσιν. Once, 
Isa. xxxiil. 20, where see Vitringa. 

yx 
Occurs not asa V. in Heb. and the ideal mean- 
ing is uncertain, but as a N. py a hind of 
vel. So LXX ϑερίσερον, and Vulg. pallium. 
occ. Gen. xxiv. 65. xxxviii. 14, 19. See 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. iv. p. 488, 

pls 


I. In Kal, and Hiph. to cry out or aloud, to 
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exclaim. Gen. xxvii. 31. 2 Κὶ. ii. 12, & al. freq. 
It is applied figuratively to the blood of a mur- 
dered person. Gen. iv. 10.—to the heart. 
Lam. ii. 18. Asa N. fem. mpyx cry, clamour, 
Paes, Exod. xi. 6. xii. 30, & al. freq. 
II. In Kal, to convoke, call together by procla- 
mation. 1 Sam. x. 17; where LXX σαρηγ.-Ἅ 
ψειλεν, and Vulg. convocavit convoked. ἴα 
Niph. to be convoked, assembled by proclama- 
tion. Jud. vii. 23, 24, & al. Comp. pyr. 
Ws 
Denotes smallness, littleness, meanness. Asa V. 
to be little, mean, vile. occ. Job xiv. 21. Jer. 
xxx. 19; in both which passages it is opposed 
to 122 glorious. As nouns ἸΌΝ and 4yy little. 
Jer. xiv. 3. Zech. xiii. 7. ‘yy Little, small, 
young. Gen. xix. 34, xliii. 33. Josh. vi. 26. 
Isa. Ix. 22. Syyn small, little. Gen. xix. 20. 
Also, a little time or while. Isa. Ixiii. 18. Fem. 
in reg. ΓΝ litileness, youth. Gen. xliii. 33. 
Comp. yt, Micah v. 1 or 2, and thou Beth.. 
lehem Ephrata ssyy (though) little, nvm 
(art) to be among the thousands of Judah, i. e. 
considerable among them; and art is to be 
understood before ΓΤ in the former part of 
the verse, as he who is in the latter. Comp. 
under 5 21. 


TDS 

To adhere, stick close; where LXX exrayy 
(from πηγννω) was fixed, and Vulg. adhesit 
adhered. Once, Lam. iy. 8. In Arabic the 
word is used for binding hard or close. 

Der. Spot. Qu? 


TDS 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, ὑτ. 

In general, to overspread. 

I. In Kal, to overspread, overlay, as with gold, 
brass, wood, precious stones. See inter al. 
Exod. xxv. 11. xxvii. 2. 1 K. vi. 15. 2 Chron. 
iii. 6. As a participle Huph. max spread 
over. occ. Prov. xxvi. 23. As a participial 
N. “x somewhat overspread, an overlaying, 
covering. Exod. xxxviii. 17, 19. Num. xvi. 
38, 39. Isa. xxx. 22, And ye shall defile, or 
treat as defiled py the overlaying ( Vulg. la- 
minas the plates) of thy carved images of silver, 
and the dress of thy molten image (or metalline 
case) of gold. Comp. under qo: 1V. So 
LXX in the two last cited texts περίθεμα. 

II. Asa N. fem. nay a covering or shell. occ. 
2 Chron. ili. 15; where it is rendered chapi- 
ter, and by comparing this text with 1 K. vii. 
16, evidently appears to be only another name 
for the ΤΠ or hemispherical crown which 
was placed on the top of each of the pillars in 
the porch of Solomon’s temple. Comp. under 
sn> III. 

Ill. Asa N. sy, plur. ΘΒ: a honeycomb, the 
waxen cells spread over the honey. So LXX 
xnoov, and Vulg. favus. occ. Ps. xix. 1], 
Prov. xvi. 24. 

IV. In Kal, to overspread, overflow, as waters. 
oce. Lam. iii. 54. So LXX ὑπερεχυθη, and 
Vulg. inundaverunt. In Hiph. éo cause to 
overflow. oce. Deut. xi. 4; where LXX 
emsxauce overflowed, and Vulg. operuerint cov- 
ered. And observe that in this text ὭΣΤ in 
Hiph. with + inserted before the ἢ, is of a 


TID 


similar form with ποὺ» from pay, Lam. ii. 1. 
As a noun fem. in reg. npy an overflowing, as 
with blood. oce. Ezek. xxxii. 6, And J will 
drench qnax yx the land of thy overflowing (i. 
e. thy land which is regularly overflowed, by 
the Nile namely, on which its fertility de- 
pends. Targ. xnvit7 xpi thy fat land) with 
thy blood, even to the mountains, by which 
Egypt was bounded to the east and west. 


V. 70 overspread, float upon the surface, as a} 


solid substance in swimming. occ. 2 K. vi. 6, 
And the iron px floated. So L XX exeroracsy, 
and Vulg. supernatavit. 

VI. In Kal, to spread, as it were, the sight 
over, to oversee, survey, look around, contem- 
plate, watch. See Ps. lxvi. 7. Prov. xv. 3. 
xxxi. 27. Jer. xlviii. 19. Nah. ii. 1, or 2. Hab. 
ii. 1. Gen. xxxi. 49. It is applied figurative- 
ly to a tower, as looking is in English, Ἐβλεσειν 
in Greek. Cant. vii. 4 or 5. As a participle 
or participial noun py of the like form as >, 
yay, and others, watched for, spied out. occ. 
Job xv. 22, He believeth not that he shall return 
out of darkness, 397 “5X Nv DN but (believeth 
that) he himself (is) watched for by, or spied 
out for, the sword. Comp. Ps. xxxvii. 32, 
and Scott on Job. As a participial noun mpy 
a person who looks around, a watchman. 2 Sam. 
xiii. 34, xviii. 24, & al. freq. ym plur. in 
reg. ‘py the same. Isa. xxi. 6. Mic. vii. 4. 
Also, a place for viewing or watching, a watch- 
tower, specula. 2 Chron. xx. 24. Isa. xxi. 8, 
As a noun fem. nsx a viewing or watching. 
Isa. xxi. 5. Lam. iv. 17. 

Hence old French espier (whence espion), and 
Eng. espy, spy. 

Hay to look about accurately or curiously. It 
occurs not as a verb in this sense, but hence 
as a noun fem. xD curious circumspection, 
looking about with great caution and. circumspec- 
tion. LX X εσιβλεσόμενον looked on. occ. Ezek. 
xvii. 5; where observe that it is used adver- 
bially for very circumspectly, 3 being understood 
as usual. Comp. may VI. 

II. In Kal and Hiph. ἕο chirp, peep, or twitter, 
as birds. oce. Isa. viii. 19. x. 14. xxix. 4 

xxxviii. 14. In this sense it is plainly a word 

formed from the sound, as the Lat. pipio, and 

Eng. peep, chirp, cherrup, twitter. Comp. 

under 5y III. and Sry 11. and see Bochart, 

vol. iii. 149. 


TIDE . 

Occurs not as a verb, and the ideal meaning is 
uncertain, but 

1. Asa noun fem. nnsy a pitcher or jar, to 
hold water or oil. 1 Sam. xxvi. 1]. 1 K. xvii. 
12, & al. ; 

Hence Gr. czugos, Lat. scyphus, a jug. 

II. As a noun fem. nm‘5y a pitcher-cake, i. 6. 
a cahe baked by spreading it on the inside of a 
pitcher heated for this purpose, as is * still 
sometimes practised by the Arabs. Exod. xvi. 
31. 

ἘΣ ᾿ 

. To hide, conceal. Exod. ii. 2, 3. Josh. ii. 4. 





* Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon in Baerw VIL. 
+ See Niebuhr, Description de 1᾽ Arabie, p. 45, 46. and 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p, 367. 
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Com. Job xvii. 4. In Niph. to be hidden, 
concealed. Jer. xvi. 17. 5 

As a participial noun ΤΣ : 

1. A secret place, adytum, Ezek. vii. 22, where 
it plainly means the holy of holies. 

2. It seems to be used for the condensed cir- 
cumference of the heavens, (comp, under may 
V.) Quod tegit omnia ccelum, as Ovid ex- 
presses it, Metam. lib. i. lin. 5, or as Cicero, 
De Nat. Deor. lib. ii. cap. 4. Omnia cingens, 
et coercens cceli complexus,—extrema ora et 
terminatio mundi. Job xxvi. 7, dy prox mw 
umn spreading the (circumferential) covering 
over, or upon, the liquid air, or the loose fluid 
matter of the heavens (comp. Job vi. 18.) 
which is not ill expressed in Macrobius Sa- 
turnal. lib. i. cap. 21, by ceeli, cujus ambitu 
continetur aér: the cope or vault of heaven, 
within whose compass the air is contained. 

II. It is applied to winking or half-closing the 
eyes, in order to see more distinctly. oce. Ps. 
x. 8, His eyes 25x» are winked against the 
afflicted. The L.XX translation ασοβλεσπου- 
ow es, and Vulg. respiciunt in, look at, behold, 
give the general sense, but not the beautiful 
image expressed in the Hebrew. 

111. Zo hide, lay up, reserve, Psal. χχχὶ. 20. 
Proy. x. 14, xiii. 22. Hos. xiii. 12. In Niph. 
to be laid up, reserved. Job xy. 20. And a 
number of (1. 6. many) years (of punishment 
namely) »:5x¥2 are laid up for the terrible. So 
Job xxiy. 1, Why are not stated times (i. e. of 
vengeance) reserved or laid up by the All-boun- 
tiuful? Comp. Job xxi. 19. As a participial 
noun j‘px, or, as the Keri, and many of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices read, 118ν hidden. treasure 
or store. Ps. xvii. 14. Mas. plur. in reg. 
ssp Job xx. 26, All kind of darkness (misery) 
is reserved »s1D% for his hid treasures. Un- 
known misery is treasured up for him. Comp. 
Rom. ii. 5. . 

IV. As a participial noun 115} or 5} the north 
or northern part, probably so named, because 
to our northern hemisphere of the earth the sun 
appears to move from east to south, and from 
south to west, and towards mid-day is at all 
times of the year southerly, whence the north 
side of a building, tree, or mountain is usually 
concealed or hidden from his direct rays, and 
is, as we express it, in the shade. Gen. xiii. 
14, Exod. xxvi. 20, & al. freq. 

Prov. xxy. 23, pax mn the north wind dissi- 
pates the rain. Soin Homer, “ Notus (the 
south wind) covers the mountain-tops with 
clouds, which it is the business of Boreas (the 
north wind) to dispel.—Boreas is rapid and 
violent, but serene and drying, dispels clouds, 
brings hoarfrost and snow, and is clear, pure, 
wholesome and reviving.”* Comp. Homer, 
Il. v. lin. 524—526, and under spy 1. 

As a noun ‘py northern. oce. Joel ii. 20. 

V. pex.bya Baal-Zephon, a place on the con- 
fines of Egypt, near the Red Sea, mentioned 
Exod. xiv. 2. Num. xxxiii. 7, and probably so 
called from the Baal there worshipped, who 
seems to have had the epithet pax added to 








* Wood’s Essay on the Genius and Writings of Homer, 
. 64, 67. Comp. Virgil, Georgie, iii, lin, 196, &c. ; Ovid, 
etam. lib. 1, lin, 262, 263, 328. 4 
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his name, on account of an artificial sky, of 
azure and precious stones I suppose, under 
which the idol was placed. Comp. sense I. 2, 
and under 1 VI. VII. and sys II. Or, 
* If ypu be related to mpx ἕο spy out or ob- 
serve, then Baal-zephon will probably signify 
the god of the watch-tower, or the guardian- 
god, such as was the Hermes or Terminus of 
the Romans, the Egoges Θεὸς of the Greeks, 
&c.” Shaw’s Travels, p. 309, note. Comp. 
Travels, vol. i. p. 233. 

VI. Asanoun nosy. See under nayp among 
Bruce’s the Pluriliterals in 5. 

YDS 

Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but I suspect the 
radical idea is, to cast or dart forth with force 
or violence, to eject ; for in Arabic it denotes to 
eject the faeces, and also to smite or slap with 
the hand, which last signification it has also in 
Ethiopic. 

I. As nouns yoy, "8, and ssypy, a species 
of serpent, the basilisk. So Aquila in Jer. 
vili. 17, βασιλίσκους, and Vulg. throughout, 
regulus. It might perhaps be so called from 
its violent darting on its prey, though Bochart 
rather thinks it denominated by an onomato- 
poeia from its hissing, which he shows to be 
very remarkable; and accordingly it is hence 
in Latin called sibilus the hisser. occ. Prov. 
xxill. 32. Isa. xi. 8. xiv. 29. lix. 5. Jer. viii. 
17. See Bochart, vol. iii. 399, & seq. 

II. As a noun fem. plur. moypy issue. oce. Isa. 
xxii. 24, 

III. As a noun mas. plur. *yipy excrements, 
dung. occ. Ezek. iy. 15. So the LXX 
βολβιτα, from Baraw to caste 

Der. Lat. spuo, to spit. Eng. to spew. Qu? 

"Rt 

I. To move quickly, rush hastily, shoot away. 
oce. Jud. vii. 3; where the LX X (according 
tothe Alexandrian copy) εξωρμησεν rushed forth. 

II. As a noun ἽἼΒ or spy, plur. oy a bird 
in general, whether great or small, so called 
from their swift motion or shooting away. 
(Comp. sy under py I.) Gen. vii. 14 xv. 
10. Lev. xiv. 4. Deut. iv. 17. xiv. 11, & al. 
freq. In Ps. cii. 8, 112 ὙΒΝ sitting upon 
the house-top seems to be the solitary sparrow, 
which is described in Brooke’s Nat. Hist. vol. 
ii. page 192, 197,447. « It usually sits alone,” 
says he, “on the tops of old buildings and 
roofs of churches, singing very sweetly, espe- 
cially in the morning—and is an oriental bird.” 

In Neh. ν. 18, pax probably denotes domestic 
fowls, particularly the house-cock and -hen, 
which Dr Russel informs us they still have in 
their markets at Aleppo, Nat. Hist. p. 63. 
So nex Eccles. xii. 4, appears to be the 
house-cock, at whose first crowing, which is 
before the day-break, the restless old man is 
ready to quit his uneasy bed. To this pur- 
pose Mr Harmer, Observations, vol. iv. p. 38, 
&c. who shows that in the East the young 
and healthy, as well as the aged, usually rise 
with the dawn, and that therefore the voice of 
τς bird must here import a time earlier than 
this. 

Ill. As anoun >spy an he-goat, from his nim- 
ble or rapid motion, oce. 2 Chron, . xxix. 21. 
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ΡῈ 
Dan. viii. 5, 8, 21; in which three latter pas- 
sages the Grecian kingdom is very properly 
represented under this emblem from the swift- 
ness of its progress, and the rapidity of its 
conquests under Alexander the Great, its first 
king. * : 
Chald. As ἃ noun mas. plur. in reg. ‘py the 
same. occ. Ezra vi. 17. viii. 35. 

IV. As a noun mas, plur. in reg. spy the 
nails (quibus involatur seu irruitur) with which 
beasts and birds rush on their prey or ene- 
mies, (comp. “ΒῸ and Dan. iv. 30. vii. 19.) 
and which are also a kind of natural offensive 
weapons to + men. oce. Deut. xxi. 12. 

V. Asanoun y py the sharp point of a hard 
substance resembling a nail. occ. Jer. xvii. 1. 
So a nailis used in Eng. for a small sharp 
spike of some metal. 

VI. Asa noun fem. -> px, and ΓΤ, render- 
ed the morning, as if it denoted the brisk morn-. 
ing light darted on the earth. (Comp. under ὩΣ 
111.) oce. Ezek. vii. 7,10. But Bate, Crit. 
Heb. has justly remarked, that in these texts 
imyauit and mex may be verbs in Hiph. 
and translated accordingly, it is pushing or 
hurrying along ; which interpretation it must 
be confessed is very agreeable to the construc- 
tion of the contexts. % 
VII. ΝΒ. ΤῊ ΞΜ a crown of glory, so called 
either from its radiated form, or from its 
sparkling or darting forth rays of light. So 
Symmachus κίδαριν δοξασμώτος. occ. Isa, xxviii. 
ὄ. 

Der. A sparrow. Also perhaps Lat. spiro to 
breathe, whence aspire, inspire, perspire, re- 
spire, spirit, spiritual, &c. Greek ζεφυρος, Lat. 
zephyrus, and Eng. zephyr. 

r= 
To break or burst forth as a flower, the light, 
the hair, &e. efflorescere. 

I. In Kal, to flower, blossom, bloom. occ. Num. 
xvii. 8. (where the L.X X εξηνθησεν blossomed, 
Vulg. eruperant'had burst forth) ; Ezek. vii. 
10. (where the LXX ηἡνδηκεν, and Vulg. 
floruit, flowered.) In Hiph. to flower, flourish. 
Ps. Ixxii. 16. xe. 6, & al. Cant. ii. 9, 1 yen 
os mit, flowering, i. 6. showing himself, or 
bursting out, as it were, like a noble flower, 
from the lattices, of the chiosk, or arbour 
namely. Comp. under bn>. Thus Harmer, 
Outlines of a New Commentary, p. 143, 144. 
And in Stewart's Journey to Mequinez we 
are presented with almost the very circum- 
stance whence this image is taken; for an 
arbour in the gardens of the Bassa, near 
Tetuan, is there mentioned as made of cane- 





* See Prideaux Connex. part i. book viii. an. 330, and 
Bp partons Dissertations on the Prophecies, vol. ii. p. 
29, &e. 

} Thus Horace, lib. i. sat. iii. lin. 100—103, 

Glandem atque cubilia propter 
Unguibus et pugnis, dein fustibus 
Pugnabant. 
Then they for acorns fought, or for a cave, 
With nails, then clubs, the arms that nature gave. 
CREECH. 
So Pythias in Terence’s Eunuch, act iv. scen. iii. lin. 5,6, 
—_ Qui st nunc detur mihi, 

Ut ego unguibus facile ill in oculos involem venefico ! 

Whom if I could but find, how gladly would I fy at 
the rascal’s eyes with my nails! 

ro 











py 


’ work; and “this arbour,” adds the author, 
‘was rendered very delightful by a great 

’ number of carnations growing through the cane- 
work.” Asanoun yy plur. osyy, a blossom, 
flower. Num. xvii. 8. 1 K. vi. 18, & al. As 
a noun fem. nx‘x an efflorescence or flowering, 
a flower. oce. Isa. xxviii. 4. 

I]. In Hiph. to eradiate, emit splendour or ra- 
diance. occ. Ps. exxxii. 18. 

III. As anoun py. It is rendered a plate, 
i. 6, of metal, so LXX σεσάλον, and Vulg. 
laminam ; but by the preceding application 
should rather have been translated a flower. 
It was fastened to the high-priest’s turband, 
upon his forehead, by a blue thread or twist ; 
and as by its flower-like shape and substance, 
which was pure gold, it was a very striking 
emblem of eradiation, so it very properly 
pointed him out as a type of the divine light. 
oce. Exod. xxviii. 36. xxxix. 30. Lev. viii. 9. 

IV. Asa noun px plumage, feathers, or wings, 

4 τον a bird. occ. Jer. xlviii. 9. Comp. sense 

V. Asa Ν. fem. ny a flower, i. 6. a flower- 
like tassel or tuft. occ. Num. xv. 38, 39. (comp. 
Isa. xxviii. 4. above), which the Jews were 
commanded to wear on the extremities or bor- 
ders of their garments. This τῶν is other- 
wise expressed by Ὁ" 512 conical flowers, Deut. 
xxil. 12; and these artificial flowers put on their 
garments with a 5:n» complicated thread or 

' twist of blue or sky-colour, an emblem of the 

Holy Spirit, taken from the azure appearance 

of the material spirit, were no doubt intended 

as a constant memento to them that they were 

’ the children of light, and as such were bound 
to walk in the complicated graces of the Spirit ; 
or as it is expressed, Num. xv. 40, that ye 
may remember and do all my commandments, 
and be holy unto your Aleim. Comp. under 
512 II. and Greek and Eng. Lexicon in 
Κρασσεδον. 

VL As a noun fem. νον joined with wx5, 
the bloom, efflorescence, or eradiation, i. e. the 
hair, of the head. oce. Ezek. viii. 3. Comp. 
under 473 11. 

px 
To press, press down, compress, straiten. 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to compress, straiten. 
Deut. xxviii. 53, & al. freq. As a noun fem. 
ΤΡῚΣ compression, compressure. Isa. viii. 22. 
As anoun pin straitness. Deut. xxviii. 53, & 
al. As a noun pix’ compressed, firm, hard. 
Also, a compressed concretion. See Job xxix. 
6. xli. 14, 15, or 23, 24. But comp. under 
py’ I. 11. 

II. ΥῈΝ spy the instruments of compressing, or 
the compressors of, the earth, i. e. the columns 
of the celestial fluid which compress or keep its 
parts together. occ. 1 Sam. ii. 8. Comp. under 
ny V. 

IIL. In Kal, to lay or set down, i. 6. strictly, to 
let a thing be pressed down, or setile on the 
ground by the pressure of the expansion. occ. 
2 Sam. xv. 24. Comp. pys III. 

IV. in Hiph. transitively, or with 5 follow- 
ing, to press, distress. Job xxxii. 18. Jud. 
xiv. 17, xvi. 16. As nouns pry, and fem. 
itp. distress. Dan. ix. 25. Prov. i. 27. prin, 
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and fem. ppixn nearly the same. Ps. exix. 
143. Zeph. i. 15. Ay beh 

V. To press out, utter with pain and difficulty. 
Isa. xxvi. 16. 

ne To stick, astick. Qu? Also, stock, stake. 
ps 
Gabiits not as a verb but hence as a noun j>px 
the husk of corn; or rather, @ scrip, a smail 
bag ; so the LXX, according to the Com- 
plutensian reading, nga, and Vulg. pera. 
Once, 2 K. iv. 42. 

If the word be taken in the former sense, we 
may thence deduce the Eng. scale, as of a fish, 
and Lat. siliqua a husk, whence Eng. sili- 
quose ; if in the latter, the German sechel, and 
Eng. satchel. 

me 
To bind close, enclose. 

I. In Kal, to bind up, bind close, enclose. Deut. 
xiv. 25. 2 Kings v. 23. xii. 10 ; where LX X 
ἐσφιγξᾶν. Isa. viii. 16; where Aquila arodney, 
Symmachus δησον. Ezek. v. 3. Cant. viil. 9. 
So in this last passage Symmachus περισφιγξω-- 
μεν, and Vulg. compingamus. As a noun 4% 
narrow, strait, enclosed on each side. Num. 
xxii. 26. Isa. xlix. 20. 

IL Asa noun sin, and fem. 1 @ muni- 
tion or fortification enclosing a place, a strong 
hold, a fortress. See 2 Chron. viii. 5. Xi. 9. 
Jer. x. 17. 2 Chron. xiv. 6. Nah. ii. 2 

III. The word is applied to the celestial fluid 
or matter of the heavens, and denotes its being 
bound close together, so compressed,or con- 
densed. Thus the Eng. freeze, frost, may be 
derived from Heb. x5 to compress. (See 
under 4yp.) Isa. v. 30, Ἣν qwit thick or con- 
densed darkness). The LX X version is here 
remarkable, which renders the words by cxoros 
σκληρὸν hard darkness. So in Cicero Tuscul. 
Disput. lib. i. cap. 16, we have rigida, crassa 
caligo, hard, thick darkness. Comp. under 
swit. As aN. fem. ix condensation. Isa. vill. 
22, Comp. Zeph. i. 15, and see below sry I. 

IV. As a noun spy or Ἣν a rock or flint, whose 
parts are compacted or bound hard by the com- 
pressure of the expansion. Exod. iv. 25, xvil. 
6. Num. xxiii. 9. Ezek. iii. 9, & al. freq. 
Job xxiv. 8, They embrace a rock for want of 
shelter. This exactly agrees with what Nie- 
buhr says of the modern wandering Arabs 
near mount Sinai, Voyage en Arabie, tom. 1. 
p- 187. “ Those who cannot afford a tent, 
spread out a cloth upon four or six stakes ; 
and others spread their cloth near a tree, or 
endeavour to shelter themselves from the heat 
and the rain in the cavities of the rocks.” x 
a rock, from its firmness, durableness, and sta- 
bility, is frequently in Scripture used as a 
divine title. See Deut. xxxii. 4, 15, 18, 30, 
37. 2 Sam. xxiii. 3. Ps. xviii. 32. Isa. xxvi. 
4. xliv. 8, where Eng. translat. renders it 
God: so mighty God, Hab. i. 12;—and 
mighty one, Isa. xxx. 29. When thus applied 
the LX X usually translate it Osos. 
Concerning Manoah’s sacrificing upon a rock, 
Jud. xiii. 19, see Harmer’s Observations, vol. 
iv. p. 505, and Vitringa Observat. Sacr. lib. 
iv. cap. 15, § 6. 

V. Asa N. 43, plur. omy a sharp stone or 


ἽΝ": 


flint serving for ἃ knife. Exod. iv. 25. Josh. 
y. 3. It is well known that such knives were 
used by many ancient nations, as they still are 
by those that are destitute of metals.* Lu- 
‘ dolphus, in his ASthiopic Hist. lib. iii. cap. 1, 
says that ““ Alnajah, an Authiopic nation, per- 
form circumcision cultris lapidibus, with knives 
of stone. 
VI. As aN. sx the hardness or firm temper 
of a sword. Ps. lxxxix. 44. ᾿ 
VII. As aN. Ὑ the neck, from its firm com- 
pacted texture. oce. Neh, iii. 5. 
VIII. As a N. (with » inserted before the 
last radical, as in bxnw, jxow) INI, plur. in 
reg. “xx, the neck, or vertebral bones of the 
neck, from their firmness. Comp. under ἽΝ. 
IX. Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. ‘7x rendered 
also the neck, but it seems properly to denote 
the vertebrae, or vertebral bones of the neck, 
so called from their firm consistence, and the 
strong ligaments with which they are bound 


“ together. occ. Cant. iv. 9. 


X. Asa N. yy a firm compacted form. Eng. 
translat. ‘ beauty,” marg. “ strength,” so Sym- 
machus xearegov, and thus I think the LX X 
βοηθεια must be understood, Jerome figura, 
figure, form, occ. Psalm xlix. 15, where ob- 
serve that many of Dr Kennicott’s codices 
read p11, comp. therefore ΠΣ under ἥν" I. 
XI. Spoken of a city or men. In Kal, to en- 
close, environ, beset, beleaquer, besiege, blockade. 
In this sense it is generally followed with by 
or 5x, though not always. See Deut. xx. 12, 
19. 2 Sam. xi. 1. 1 Chron. xx. 1. 1 Sam. 
xxiii. 8. Ps. exxxix. 5. In Niph. to be be- 
sieged. Isa. i. 8. Ezek. vi. 12. As a N. xn 
a siege, blockade. Deut. xx. 19. xxviii. 53, & 
& al. freq. Ὁ 
XII. In Kal, to straiten, oppress, distress. 
Exod. xxxiii. 22. Deut. ii. 9,19. In Hiph. 
the same. Jer. x. 18. Zeph. i. 17. Comp. 
Jer. xlviii. 41. xlix. 22. Asa N. ‘yx, and 
fem. my, distress, strait. Deut. iv. 30. Jud. 
xi. 7. 1 Sam. xiii. 6. Gen. xxxv. 3. xlii. 21. 
AsaN. Ἢν, plur. oy a person who distresseth, 
or afflicteth, an afflicter, oppressor. Gen. xiv. 
20. Num. x. 9. Josh. v. 13, & al. freq. See 
Neh. ix. 27. As aN. ‘syn, plur. Ὁ a 
strait, distress, angustia. Ps. exviii. 5. exvi. 3. 
Lam. i. 8... In which last text Mr Lowth 
says, that there is “‘a metaphor from those 
that hunt a prey, which they drive into some 
strait and narrow passage, from whence there 
is no making an escape.” Comp. Targ. on the 
place, and Jer. lii. 7. xxxix. 4. ‘There is 
evidently the like metaphor, Ps. exvi. 3. 
XIII. Asa N. mas. plur. oy or omy girds 
or girding pains, as of a woman in travail. occ. 
1 Sam. iv. 19. Isa. xiii. 8. xxi. 3. Dan. x. 16. 
XIV. Asa N. sx a hinge which confines a 
door, or binds it close to itself, “ quia januam 
angit et premit ad se,” says Martinius Lexic. 
Etymol. in Cardo. So Aquila renders it 
. σαροῷεα, LX X σαροφιγγος, and Vulg. cardine, 
a hinge. oce. Prov. xxvi. 14. Hence 
XV. Asa N. x an ambassador, agent, mes- 





* See Gentleman’s Magaz. for Sep. 1789, p. 799. 
+ See New and Complete Dictionary of Arts in VER- 
TEBRA. ; 
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senger, one upon whom the business ¢urns as 
upon a hinge, q. ἃ. cardinalis. Proy. xiii. 17. 
Isa. xviii. 2, & al. It is once used asa V. 
in Hith. ssoxn (for xn, xv and n being 
transposed, and the latter changed into Ὁ, as 
in ptoxit under pay II.) to make, or feign 
oneself an agent or ambassador. occ. Josh. ix. 
4, It may illustrate this application of the 
Heb. Ὅν to observe, that in like manner the 
Latin cardinales cardinals, from cardo a hinge, 
was a title of the prime ministers of the em- 
peror Theodosius: and every one knows it is 
now used in the church of Rome as an appel- 
lation of the Pope’s electors and counsellors. 
But concerning these see Father Paul’s Trat- 
tato delle materie Benefic. p. 44, 45, and 
Moshemii Institut. Histor. Eccles. p. 398, 
and note c. The above noted V. in Hith. 

‘sox to make or feign oneself an ambassador, 
is cited according to the reading of the common 
editions: but observe that three, and perhaps 
five of Dr Kennicott’s MSS. and three printed 
editions, read wy") and provided themselves 
with victuals ; and with this reading agree the 
versions of the Targum, Syriac, LX X, and 
Vulg. And comp. ver. 5,11, 12. It appears 
however from ver. 11, that these men pre- 
tended to act ina public capacity; and from 
what follows in the history, that Joshua and 
the princes of Israel thought themselves bound 
to the people of Gibeon by the covenant they 
had made with these impostors. 

XVI. Asa N. mas. plur. ox compressors, 
givers of strength or firmness. A name for 
certain idols representative of the heavens un- 
der this attribute. Comp. above III. occ. 
Isa. xlv. 16. But perhaps, as Bate has ob- 
served, the prophet alluded to the other sense 
of the word, namely, torments; since idols 
prove such to their deluded worshippers. The 
Canaanites however had a temple to the com- 
pressor, called s;x m‘a, which gave name to a 
place mentioned Josh. xv. 58. 2 Chron. xi. 
7. Neh. iii. 16. The great stone which by 
some of the * ancient heathen was esteemed 
a sacred emblem (ast a rock still is by some 
modern ones), appears to have been represen- 
tative of this power.of nature, or of the hea- 
vens. ΤῸ this species of idolatry several 
claims and miracles recorded in the Scriptures 
seems to be opposed. } : 

XVII. AsaN. fem. inreg. nv a form. See 
under 4x» I. 

XVIII. Asa N.x balm. See under pny. 

soz I. In Kal and Hiph. to bind up closely, to 
confine closely. Exod. xii. 34. Josh. ix. 4 
Hos. xiii. 19, As a N. sy, plur. nvvy ὦ 
bundle, a collection of things bound close together. 
Gen. xlii. 35. (Comp. Deut. xiv. 25.) Cant. 
i. 13. Job xiv. 17. 

11. Spoken of the heavens or celestial fluid, 
to bind close, compress closely. Hos. iv. 19. 





* Particularly by the Arabs. See. Selden De Diis 
Syris, syntag. ii. cap. 4. p. 217; Guthrie’s General Hist. 
vol. vi. p. 10; and Sale’s Prelim. Disc, to Koran, p. 20; 
Vitringa and Bp Lowth on Isa. lvii. 6. 

+ See Modern Universal Hist. vol. xvii. p. 134; Man- 
delslo’s Travels, fol. p. 265. 

t See Hutchinson’s Trin. of Gen. p. 415, & seq. Moses’ 
Princip. pt. 134, &e. p. 328, &e. 
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Comp. Job xxvi. 8. Proy. xxx. 4, and above 
sy Ill. XVI. 

IIIf, Asa N. x a piece of solid matter bound 
hard, or closely cohering by the compressure of 
the expansion, a stone, a grain. occ. 2 Sam. 
xvii. 18, Prov. xxvi. 8, (see under Ὁ). III.) 
Amos ix. 9. Comp. above sy IV. 

IV. To besiege, beleaguer, or blockade closely. 
2 Sam. xx. 3. 

V. To distress, or afflict exceedingly. Num. xxv. 
17. xxxiii. 55. Ps. exxix. 1, 2. Lev. xviii. 
18, where LXX explain Snyvd by ἀντίζηλον a 
rival, as the word is used Ecclus xxvi. 6 or 
7. xxxvii. 11 or 12. Comp. 1 Sam. i. 6, in 
Heb. And see the case of Leahand Rachel, 
Gen. xxx. Dodati renders syx5 Lev. xviii. 18, 
by per esser Ja sua rivale to be her rival. As 
a participle or participial N. sx one who 
greatly distresseth or afjlicteth, a severe perse- 
cutor. Exod. xxiii. 22. Num. x. 9. Esth. iii. 
10, & al freq. 

Der. French serrer to bind hard, whence Eng. 
to serr, serry. Lat. and Eng. miser (1x1) 
whence misery, miserable, commiserate, &c. 

a3 

In Kal, to burn, scorch. It occurs as a pattici- 
ple Benoni fem. Prov. xvi. 27; where The- 
odotion, zamv burning, and Vulg. ardescit 
burneth. 

In Niph. to be burnt, scorched. oce. Ezek. xx. 
47. Sothe LXX κασακαυθησετα. ΑΒ ἃ Ν. 
fem. in reg. nany α burning, an inflamma- 
tion. oce. Ley. xiii. 23, 28. 

Comp. roots 31, 3590, Ἐν, and a4w, which are 
evidently related to this in sense as well as in 
sound. 

ms 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the cognate 
root xix or “x (with a sad) in Arabic signi- 
fies to flow, as a vein or wound, with blood, (see 
Castell), and (according to Mr Professor Ro- 
bertson, in his Clavis Pentateuchi on Gen. 
xxxvii. 25.)—as a tree with its juice or gum 
(lachrymis). Asa N. Sy a@ gum or resin. is- 
suing from a tree, whether spontaneously or by 
incision. So the LXX constantly render it 
by ῥησινη, and Vulg. by resina. occ. Gen. 
xxvii. 25. xliii. 10. Jer. viii. 22. xlvi. 11. li. 
8. Ezek. xxvii. 17. 

This “sx has been supposed the same as the 
famous opobalsamum or balsam of Mecca, vul- 
garly called, perhaps from Jer. viii. 22. xlvi. 
11, the balm of Gilead. But the tree, or 
rather shrub, producing this precious balsam, 
is a native of Arabia Felix, not of Judea. 
In different parts of the former country there 
are many of them growing at this day ;* but 
there are none of them now found in Judea; 
nor is there any reason to think that this 
shrub was ever known there in the days of 
Jacob. But it is more probable that, as Jose- 
phus relates, Ant. lib. viii. cap. 6, § 6, Judea 
was indebted for it to the queen of Sheba, 
who presented it to king Solomon; and that 
it was thence propagated in the gardens near} 
* See Niebuhr’s Description de l’Arabie, p. 127, and 

Voyage de |’Arabie, tom. i. p. 280. 


+ See Joseph. Ant. lib. xiv. cap. 4, 81; and De Bel. 


lib. i. cap. 6, 8 6; and lib. iy. cap. 8, § 3, edit. Hudson. 
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Jericho, on the west of the Jordan; for it 
does not appear that it grew any where else 
in Judea, and therefore not in the land of 
Gilead, which lay on the east of that river. 
On the whole, sx seems a general name for 
gums and resins issuing from shrubs or trees. 
And for farther satisfaction on this subject I 
refer the reader to Sheuchzer’s Physica Sacra 
on Gen. xxxvii. 25, and on Jer. vili. 22 ; and 
to Dr Prideaux, Connex. part ii. book vi. ann. 
63, vol. iii. p. 535, Ist 8vo. edit. 

TIS 

I. To ery aloud, roar out. oce. Isa. xiii. 13, 
(where it is more than yy to shout); Zeph. 
1. 14, . 

Hence Eng. shriek. Qu? 

IJ. As a N. my rendered hold, but seems 
rather to mean a hollow place or vault belong- 
ing to a larger building, and so called from its 
resounding. occ. Jud. ix. 46, 49. So plur. 
omy hollow places, caverns. Thus Vulg. 
antris, occ. 1 Sam. xiii. 6. Comp. yx under 
mn V. 

ys 

Occurs not asa V. butasa N. ΤῊΣ necessity, 
want, occasion. So the LXX χρείαν, and 
Vulg. necessaria. Once, 2 Chron. ii. 16. 

This root has the same sense in Chaldee and 
Syriac. 

YS 

Occurs not asa VY. in the Heb. Bible, but the 
ideal meaning seems to be to smite or strike as 
with some venomous or infectious matter. The 
Arabic has words apparently from this root, 
for smiting or beating down, laying prostrate, 
or the like. See Castell. 

I, Asa participle paoul, yx a person smitten 
or infected with the leprosy, a leprous person, a 
leper. Lev. xiii. 44,& al. So in the form of 
a participle Huph. yryn the same. 2 Sam. iii. 
29. 2K. v. 1, 27. As aN. fem. τυ the 
stroke or plague itself, the leprosy. Lev. xiii. 
2, 3, & al freq. 

Hence Greek ψωρα the scab, and Eng. a 
sore. 

“ The eastern leprosy was a most filthy and 
loathsome distemper, (Num. xii. 10, 12.) 
highly contagious, so as to seize and infect 
even garments, (Lev. xiii. 47, &c.) and houses 
(Lev. xiv. 34, &c.) and by human means in- 
curable, at least so deemed by the Jews. (See 
9 Κι ν. 7.) The various symptoms of this 
dreadful disease, which was a striking emblem 
of sin, both original and actual, may be seen 
in Lev. xiii. and xiv. where we may also read 
the legal ordinances concerning it, which as on 
the one hand they set forth the odiousness 
of sin in the sight of God, so on the other 
they represent the cleansing of our pollutions 
by the sacrifice and resurrection of Christ, by 
the sprinkling and application of his blood, and 
by the sanctefying and healing influences of the 
Holy Spirit on all our powers and faculties. 
See Lev. xiv. 1—32. 

“ The Greek name acxga, whence Eng. leper, 
leprous, leprosy, &c. seems to have been given 
to this distemper on account of those thin 
white scales (λεπίδες) which usually appeared 


YS 


on the bodies of the leprous, and with which 
they were sometimes so overspread as to look 
like snow. See Exod. iv. 6. Num. xii. 10. 2 
. Kings y. 27; in which texts, though there is 
in the Hebrew no word for white, yet I am 
persuaded it was designed to compare the 
leprosy to snow, as well on account of the 
whiteness as of the flakiness of its scales. He- 
rodotus, lib. i. c. 138, mentions the aereay as 
a disease among the Persians in his time, and 
calls it also λευκήν or the white scurf or scab. 
The passage deserves to be transeribed, ‘Os ay 
ὃς σων aorwy AEIIPHN ἡ AETKHN yo, ἐς woduy 
οὗτος OU κατερχιεται; ουὸς συμρισγεται τοῖσι ὠλλοισι 
Περσησι" Duos γὰρ my ες στὸ Ἥλιον ἁμαρτανοντῶ τι 
σαυτ᾽ ἐχειν. Whoever of the citizens has the 
leprosy or white scurf does not enter into the 
city, nor keep company with the other Per- 
sians. And they say that he is afflicted with 
this disease for some offence committed against 
the sun.”* Hippocrates + calls the λευκή or 
white leprosy Loinxin νουσος the Phenician disease, 
and Celsus + mentions two kinds of leprosy by 
the names of ἀλφος and λευκη, both of which 
appellations import whiteness, agreeable to the 
description he gives of them. “ And I am 
well assured by a gentleman who resided some 
years in Turkey and Asia, that he had in 
those parts seen several leprous persons, whose 
_ faces looked quite white, or, to use his own 
comparison, like the hoar-frost.”§ 1 add the 
learned Mr Mead’s Remarks on this subject 
in his Medica Sacra, ch. ii. ‘« These seeds of 
[leprous contagion are soon mixed with an 
acrid and salt humour derived from the blood, 
which, as it naturally ought partly to have 
turned into nutriment, and partly to have per- 
spired through the skin, it now lodges, and 
corrodes the little scales of the cuticle, and these 
becoming dry and white, sometimes even as 
- white as snow, ave separated from the skin, and 
fall off like bran. Now although this disease 
is very uncommon in our colder climate, yet I 
have seen one remarkable case of it in a coun- 
tryman, whose whole body was so miserably 


seized with it, that his skin was shining as if 


covered with snow; and as the furfuraceous 
scales were, daily rubbed off, the flesh appear- 
ed quick or raw underneath.” Thus the 
Doctor, to whom I refer the curious reader 
for farther information, as also to Michaelis’ 
Recueil de Questions, Qu. xi. xii. xxviii. and 
to Niebuhr’s Description de l’Arabie, p. 
119, ὅτε. 

II. As a noun fem. my y the wasp, or rather the 
larger wasp or hornet, whose sting in the hot 
eastern countries is very venomous, and even 
deadly, as may be collected from Deut. vii. 
20. It occurs also Exod. xxiii. 28. Josh. 
xxiv. 12. Comp. Wisd. xii. 8; and see the 
learned and entertaining Bochart, vol. iii. 
534; and Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacr. on Exod. 
xxiii. 28. The LXX render it throughout 





_ * Greek and Eng. Lexicon in Anzga. 
+ Prorrhetic. lib. ii. sub fin. Comp. Galen, Explicat. 
“Ling. Hippocrat. and Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacr. on Lev. 


xiii. 
hale De Medicin. lib. v. cap. 28, $ 19. 
§ Greek and Eng. Lexicon in Aereu. 
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by σφηκιω the wasp, which name however may 
include the hornet, and Vulg. by crabrones 
hornets. 

8 
I. To melt or refine, as metals by fire. Isa. i. 
25. Jer. vi. 29, & al. As participles or par- 
ticipial nouns ἢν, ΠΝ, and ΠΝ ἃ refiner of 
metal. Jud. xvii. 4. Isa. xl. 19. Mal. ili. 2, 3, 
& al. See Neh. iii. 31, and comp. ver. 8. 
As a noun xn a refiner’s vessel, a refiner’s 
pot, a coppel or cupel. Prov. xvii. 3. xxvii. 21. 
II. To refine, purify, prove, try. See inter al. 
Psal. xii. 7. xviil. 31. xxvi. 2. Ixvi. 10. Dan. 
xi, 35. Zech. xiii. 9. Comp. δὴν and mw, 
which seem nearly related to this root. 


SE 


PLURILITERALS in x. 


mvs 
As a noun compounded of by shadow, and nin 
death, shadow of death, that is, darkness, as 
of the state of death. So the LX X frequent- 
ly, and Aquila and Symmachus, several times, 
render it oxi Saverov, thus also the Vulg. 
umbra mortis. ΤῸ confirm this interpreta- 
tion we may observe that the word is gene- 
rally either joined with other words expressive 
of ‘darkness, as Job iii. 5. x. 21. xxviii. 3. 
xxxiv. 22. Psal. evii. 14. Isa. ix. 2 ;—or op- 
posed to such as denote light, as Job x. 22. 
xii. 22. xxiv. 17. Amos v. 8; on which last 
text see Mr Lowth’s note; and observe that 
Homer, Odyss. iv. lin. 180, uses the expres- 
sion @ANATOIO MEAAN ΝΈΦΟΣ the black cloud 


nis 

From yx to be sharp pointed, and 9n round. 
As a noun fem. plur. nvinoy pipes or tubes, 
perhaps so called from their form gradually 
diminishing, or growing more and more pointed, 
Once, Zech. iv. 12; where Symmachus exixv- 
nowy pipes for pouring in, infundibula, 4. d. 
infusories. 

YDS 

Asa collective noun yt55x, and plur. pvp Dy, 
frogs. So Symmachus in Ps. Ixxvili. 45, 
Pareurvoy, and the LX X throughout βατραχίς, 
and Vulg. rana. Exod. viii. 2, 3, 6, 9, 11, 
& al. freq. Comp. Rev. xvi. 13, and consider 
the resemblance between the plagues mention- 
ed in that chapter and those ef Egypt. 

I take the Heb. word to be compounded of 
spy denoting* the brisk action or motion of the 
light, and yt to feel, because these animals are 
in an eminent manner affected thereby; so 
+Johnston observes, “ ZEstivis duntaxat men- 
sibus coaxare solent, et adventante hyeme occul- 
tantur. They usually croak only in the sum- 
mer months, and hide themselves when winter 
approaches.” The above derivation is not a 
little confirmed by two of the Chaldee names 





* By giving 15¥ thisits true sense, instead of confining 
itto that of the morning, as the Rabbins do, Bochart’s ob- 
jection to this derivation (vol. iii. 652.) that “ Frogs croak 
in the evening, not in the morning,” 1s obviated ; and 
Mercer’s question, “ What sense has. the knowledge of 
the morning in a frog ?”” appears foreign to the purpose. 





+ Hist. Natural. de Qua uped. p. 19]. 


NP 
of this animal, yx and yy, plainly com- 
pounded in like manner of nx the light, and 
yt to feel. 


P 


ΝΡ 
I. In Kal and Hiph. to vomit, vomit or spue 
out. See Lev. xviii. 25, 28. Prov. xxiii. 8. 
xxv. 16. Jon. ii. 11. It is once, Jer. xxv. 
27, written with a+ instead of the x, wp for 
xp. As a noun xp vomit, matter vomited. 
oce. 158. xix. 14, xxviii. 8. Jer. xlviii. 26. 
xp the same. occ. Prov. xxvi. 11. xipn See 
under typ II. 

II. As a noun fem. with a formative n final, 
nxp a species of unclean bird. occ. Lev. xi. 
18. Deut. xiv. 17. Psal. cii. 7. Isa. xxxiv. 11. 
Zeph. ii. 14. It is rendered by the LX X 
πελεκαν the pelican. Ley. xi. 18. Deut. xiv. 
17. Psal. cii. 7.—so by the Vulg. pelican, 
Psal. cii. '7.—but by onocrotalus the onocrota- 
lus, Ley. xi. 18. Isa. xxxiv. 11. Zeph. ii. 14. 
These apparently varying versions of the 
Vulg. however are easily reconciled by ob- 
serving that the * pelican of the ancients and 
the onocrotalus are only different names for 
the same species of bird. (Comp. under p> 
V.) The principal food of the pelican or 
onocrotalus is shell-fish, which it is said to 
swallow, shells and all, and afterwards, when 
by the heat of its stomach the shells begin to 
open, to vomit them up again, and pick out 
the fish. This fact, says Bochart, vol. iii. 
294, is so unanimously asserted by the ancient 
writers that it cannot be doubted, and then 
cites a number of testimonies to prove it. 
Notwithstanding all which, I think it may be 
justly questioned whether this bird does really 
take its prey into its stomach in the first in- 
stance, and rather apprehend that it goes no far- 
ther than the bag or pouch under its lower 
chap, which, says Dr Shaw, Travels, p. 428, 
ἐς serves not only as a repository for its food, 
but as a net to catch it. And it may be far- 
ther observed that in feeding its young ones 
(whether this bag is loaded with water or 
more solid food) the onocrotalus squeezes the 
contents of it into their mouths, by strongly 
compressing it upon its breast with its bill; 
an action,” subjoins the Doctor, ‘* which might 
well give occasion to the received tradition 
and report, that the pelican, in feeding her 
young, pierced her own breast, and nourished 
them with her blood ;” and which very pecu- 
liar action, we may add, may well justify the 
propriety of this bird’s Heb. name nxp, sup- 
posing it a derivative from xp or ΓΝ ¢o vomit. 
As for Dr Shaw’s objection, that nxp cannot 
mean the pelican, because it is described, Ps. 
cii. 7, as being a bird of the wilderness, and the 
pelican must necessarily starve there, as being 
a waterfowl; this goes upon a supposition 
that no water was to be met with in the de- 





* See next note. 
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serts. But Bochart, vol. iii. 297, remarks, 
that this isa mistake, since Ptolemy places 
three lakes in the inner parts of Marmarica, 
which are extremely desert, and that the Israel- 
ites met with the waters of Marah, and the 
fountains of Elim in the deserts of Arabia, 
Exod. xv. 23, 27. To which we may add a 
very pertinent passage of Isidore, lib. xii. 7, 
cited by the learned Mr Merrick (on Ps. cii. 
7.) from Martinius’ Lexic. Etymol. “where 
the pelican is said to live in solitudine Nili 
fluminis in the solitude of the river Nile ; which 
circumstance well agrees with Dr Shaw’s sup- 
position (see his Travels, p. 288, 290, 2d edit. ) 
that the prophet Amos might with sufficient 
propriety call the Nile the river of the wilder- 
ness.” And it may be farther remarked, that 
it appears from Damir, quoted by Bochart, 
vol. iii. 277, that the onocrotalus does not al- 
ways remain in the water, but sometimes re- 
tires far from it. And indeed its * monstrous 
pouch seems to be given it for this very reason, 
that it might not want food for itself and its 
young ones when at a distance from the water. 

ONP Chald. . 

From the Heb. pp or oyp (as sxv_ from 50, 
ΟΝ from 4, &c.) ¢o arise. occ. Hos. x. 14; 
where the prophet threatening Israel with de- 
struction from the Assyrians, seems to use 
the verb in a Chaldee or Assyrian form, which 
occurs likewise Dan. ii. 31, & al. 

rMT.p 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 
This root is nearly related to 303, as mm to 
TT). 

I. To curse, execrate. Num. xxiii. 8, How aspx 
shall I curse, 5x map xb (whom) God hath not 
cursed? Here the Στ is plainly radical. (Comp. 
Num. xxii. 11, 17.) And yet the infinitive is 
3p, not nap or nap, which are the most usual 
forms in verbs with 7 final. See Num. xxiii. 
11, 25, xxiv. 10. Comp. under p> I. 

IT, As nouns 3p, 12), and ap, see under ap. 
ΞΡ 

I. To receive, accept, take. 1 Chron. xii. 18, 
xxi. 11. Job ii. 10. Prov. xix. 20, & al. So in 
Chaldee. oce. Dan. ii. 6. v. 31, or vi. 1. vii. 
18. Asa participle Hiph. fem. plur. nbapn 
receiving, taking hold. occ. Exod. xxvi. 5. 
xxxvi. 12. So a Samaritan version, as trans- 
lated in the Hexapla, διαδεχομενα. LXX 
ἀντιπισσουσαι coinciding. ! 

11. To take upon ones undertake. occ. Esth. 








* “ This bird (the pelican), says Mr Edwards, Natural 
Hist. of Birds, pt. ii. p. 92, seemed tome to be more than 
double the bigness of the largest swan—I thought it 
something incredible in Willoughby’s Description, that 
a man should put his head into the pouch under the bill, 
till I saw it performed in this bird by its keeper, and am 
sure a second man’s head might have been put in with it at 
the same time.—The academy of Paris think the bird (of 
this kind) they have described is the pelican of Aristotle, 
and the onocrotalus of Pliny.—The pelican seems to inhabit 
the greatest part of the old world, it being found in many 
climates, both far north and south, as well as in the in- 
termediate latitudes, it being pretty common in Russia, 
abounding in Egypt, and sometimes found at the Cape 
of Good Ho e.” ihe reader may see a print of this ex- 
traordinary bird in Scheuchzer’s Phys. Sacra, tab. ccxlvi. 
In the late Sir Ashton Lever’s collection was a preserva- 
tion of one; and in the year 1790 I saw one exhibited 
alive at Exeter "Change, Londen. 








yap 


ix. 23, 97. In the former of which texts ele- 
ven of Dr Kennicott’s codices, and in the 
latter twenty, read yap. 

III. As a particle bap, 3 being understvod, 

1. Before, in the presence of, q. ἃ. within reach 
of; or rather, with the acceptance, approbation, 
consent of. oce. 2 K. xv. 10. Ezek. xxvi..9 ; 
in which latter text it seems to be used in the 
Chaldee sense of, before, in the presence of. So 

2. Chald.: with 5 prefixed, 52p5 before, in the 
presence of, coram. Dan. ii. 31. iii. 3. v. 1, 5. 

3. 5ap> according to. Dan. ν. 10.. Ezra vi. 13. 

4. Sap> because of, by reason or means of. Ezra 
iv. 16. 

IV. Chald. bap 52 with all respect to (so Mon- 
tanus omni respectu), entirely on account, for- 
asmuch, because, or accordingly. So bap > 
‘1 because that, forasmuch as, accordingly. 
Dan. ii. 8, 10, 40, & al. Also, according as. 
Dan. ν. 22. Στ ap 52 on account of this, for 
this cause. Dan. ii. 12, 24, & al. 

YAp 
Lo press down, depress, oppress. It oceurs not 
as a V. simply in this sense ; but hence 

I. Asa N. yayp a kind of defensive armour, a 
helmet, which by its weight (for it was made 
of metal) presses hard upon the head. oce. 1 
Sam. xvii. 38. Ezek. xxiii. 24. 

II. Asa N. fem. in reg. nyap the lees of wine, 
which are pressed down or subside to the bot- 
tom of the vessel. occ. Isa. li. 17, 22. 

111. In a moral sense, to oppress, afflict, de- 

Sraud. occ. Prov. xxii. 23. Mal. iii. 8, (thrice) 
9. So Aquila and Symmachus render it in 
Mal. iii. 8, by «ποστερεω to deprive, defraud. 

Hence perhaps Lat. cubo, cumbo to lie down, 
whence incumbo, &c. and Eng. ineumbent, in- 
cubation, incubus. 

3Ρ 

I. In Kal, to collect, gather together things be- 
fore dispersed. Gen, xli. 35. Deut. xxx. 3, & 
al. freq. In Niph. to be collected. Josh. x. 6, 
& al. In Hith. to gather themselves together. 
Jud. ix. 47, & al. Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. 
‘yap collections of people, companies. occ. Isa. 
lvii. 13. As a N. *tfem. in reg. nyap a 
gathering together. occ. Ezek. xxii. 20. 

11. To gather in, withdraw. Nah. ii. 11. Joel 
ii. 6. See ὙΥΙΝΒ under ἽΝ. 

3p 

In Kal and Hiph. to bury, inter. Gen. xxiii. 8, 
11. Num. xxxiii. 4, &al. freq. In Niph. to be 
buried. Gen. xv. 15, & al. As Ns. “30, fem. 
ΣΤ, a grave, a sepulchre. Gen. xxiil. 4, 6. 
xxxv. 20, & al. See Ezek. xxxii. 22, 23. On 
Isa. Ixy. 4. comp. under νὴ ITV. Asa N. 
fem. map sepulture, burial. 2 Chron. xxvi. 
23. Isa. xiv. 20. Concerning that primitive 
custom of interring the dead, as practised in 
many nations, see Cicero De Leg. lib. ii. cap. 
22, 25; Potter’s Antiquities of Greece, book 
iv. ch. 6; and Davies’ note 2 on Minucius 
Felix, cap. xxxiy. p. 170, edit. 1712; and the 
learned Mr Peter’s Dissertation on the book 
of Job, p. 403, & seq. who with great proba- 
bility thinks that it was practised originally to 
express their hope of a resurrection. 

Der. Greek zgurrw, 2d fut. κρυβω, to hide ; 
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Dp 
whence cryptical, cryptography, apocrypha, 


ὅθ. German grab, and Eng. grave. Also 

Gothic grubban to pig, whence Eng. to grub, 

dig up. 
IP 


In Arabic signifies to cut, divide, or tear length- 
ways, “per longum secuit, fidit, laceravit.” 
Castell. Hence 

I. Asa N. pp. eassia.. Thus the Targ. (in 
Exod.) xnysyp and the Vulg. (in Exdd.) and 
many other versions, cassia. In Exod. xxx. 
24, it is mentioned as one of the ingredients in 
the holy anointing oil, and probably denotes 
the cassia lignea of the shops, which is an aro- 
matic bark nearly resembling cinnamon, and 
seems to be called wtp in Hebrew, as being 
stripped from the tree or shrub, q. d. the bark, 
by way of eminence, as we style the guinquina. 
Comp. my*xp under pyp. occ. Exod. xxx. 
24. Ezek. xxvii. 19; in which latter text I 
think with the learned Bochart (whom see, vol. 
i. 116, 117.) that Srixm yr Javan or Lon of 
.Uzal means a people of Uzal in Yemen or 
Arabia Felix, who are distinguished by the 
epithet nxn from the Greeks, who are, as 
usual, called simply y1, ver. 13. Comp. Nie- 
buhr, Description de l Arabie, p. 252. 

11. Asa N. in the reduplicate form, tptp the 
top of the hexd or skull, so named perhaps from 
its being so remarkably divided by the sagittal 
and céronal sutures, which in new-born infants 
are open, or not united. Gen. xlix. 26. Deut. 
xxviii. 35, & al. freq. And hence, although 
ἪΡ occurs not in this sense in the simple form, 
I would deduce 

III. Asa VY. in Kal, “4p to bow, or bow down, 
the head. Gen. xxiy. 26. 1 Sam. xxiv. 9, ὃς 
al. freq. 

TT 7p 

I. In Kal, transitively, to kindle, as a fire. occ. 
Isa. 1. 11. Jer. xvii. 4. Intransitively, to hin- 
dle, be kindled, burn, sparkle, shine, as a fire. 
oce. Deut. xxxii. 22. Isa. lxiv. 1. Jer. xv. 14. 

Hence by inserting x, the Latin, candeo to be 
bright, glow as fire, and candela, whence Eng. 
candle. Also the old Lat. cando to burn, in- 
flame, whence ac-cendo, in-cendo, and Eng. 
incendiary, incense, incentive, &c. See Vossii 
Etymol. Lat. in AccENDo. 

II. As a N. fem. nmap a burning inflammatory 

fever. occ. Lev. xxvi. 16. Deut. xxviii. 22. 

111. Asa N. mprx a sparkling, glistering, as 
of precious stones. occ. Isa. liv. 12, ‘2x 
TItpx stones of sparkling, glittering stones, as at 
the end of the verse yar ‘23x pleasant stones. 
Thus Bate. 

DIP 

Denotes precedency, priority, or antiquity. 

I. To be, come, or go before, to anticipate, prevent. 
See Job xxx. 27. Ps. xvii. 13. Ixviii. 26. cxix. 
148. Jon. iv. 2. Job iii. 12; where Schul- 
tens, Quare me officiosa exceperunt genua ? 
Why did the officious knees receive me? And 
Scott, 

Why did the midwife-knee the birth receive ? 


In Hiph. the same. oce. Job xli. 2 or 1]. 
(Comp. Rom. xi. 35,) Amos ix. 10. As a N. 


Dap 


Op antiquity, priority. Deut. xxxiii, 15, 27. 
2 K. xix. 25. Also adverbially, anciently, 
sformerly. Ps. Ixxiv: 2. Jer. xxx. 20. Lam. v. 
21. As ἃ Ν. sy 1p ancient, predecessor. 1 
Sam. xxiv. 14, Job xviii. 20. Asa N. fem. 
in reg. notp former state. Ezek. xvi. 55. 
(thrice) xxxvi. 1]. 

Hence Lat. and Eng. quondam. 

Il. To come before, or into the presence of, to 
meet. Deut. xxiii. 4. 2 Sam. xxii. 6. 2 K. xix. 
32. Amos ix. 10. Mie. vi. 6. 

III. Asa N. pp the east. freq. occ. Gen. ii. 
8, And Jehovah Aleim planted a garden in 
Eden ὉΠ} eastward, i. 6. plainly on the east- 
ern side of the country called Eden. Gen. 
iii. 24, And he placed in a tabernacle oapn 
τ 725 on the east of the garden of Eden, 
the cherubim, ἕο. But why so rather than 
on the west? In order, I apprehend, that be- 
lievers, in approaching the sacred tabernacle, 
might have their backs turned on the east or 
rising of the sun, whom the old serpent had 
set up against the Creator, and of whose sa- 
cramental tree he had tempted our first parents 
to eat. And thus the Mosaic tabernacle and 
Solomon’s temple stood afterwards, i. e. with 
their fronts or entrances facing the east. (See 
Exod. xxvii. 13—15. Ezek. xlvii. 1.) But 
the idolatrous Jews are described in Ezek. 
viii. 16, to be with their backs towards the tem- 
ple of the Lord, and their faces 7737p towards 
‘the east, and as worshipping or prostrating 
‘themselves to the sun or solar light "7p to- 
wards the east. And so at the solemn fed- 
eral sacrifice between Latinus and Auneas, in 
Virgil, Ain. xii. lin. 172, 

Illi ad surgentem conversi lumina solem 
Then towards the rising sun they turn their eyes. 


And Mneas begins his prayer to the gods, lin. 
176, 





Esto nunc, Sol, testis—— 
Witness, thou Suz—— 


So the Persees, Gaures, or fire-worshippers 
(as they are called), in Persia, to this day 
prostrate themselves to the rising sun.* 

Asa N. op the east. Ezek. xl. 10. xliii. 17, 
& al. freq. Also, the east wind. Gen. xli. 6, 
23, & al. freq. Comp. Exod. x. 13. The 
east wind is particularly tempestuous and dan- 
gerous in the Mediterranean sea; and to this 
the psalmist seems to allude, Ps. xlviii, 8. 
Such a storm is well known to the modern 
mariner by the name of a Levanter. Comp. 
Greek and Eng. Lexicon in Evgoxavdov. As 
Ns. stp and sn 1p tee as ‘1px under yDy 
IV.) east, eastern. Ezek. x. 19. xi. 1, & al. 

Asa N, fem. in reg. nntp towards the east, 
eastward, 5x, 5, or the like, being understood. 
Gen. ii. 14,& ἃ]. . 

The reason why the east is denominated from 
this root is evident, namely, because in the 
earth’s progressive rotation the eastern part 
always precedes, or is before the western, 
which latter is therefore denominated ;;4x 
the hinder or hindermost. Comp. undersnx V. 





pes See Hyde, Relig. Vet. Pers. cap. iv. p. 108, 109, Ist 
it. 
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The celebrated Cadmus, who, according to 
Herodotus, lib. v. cap. 57, 58, came from 
Phenicia into Greece, and whose companions 
introduced the use of the Phenician letters 
into that country, seems to have had his ap- 
pellation from this root, q. d. the eastern. 

IV. Chald. Asa N. fem. in reg. nmtp with 
7 or q prefixed, used as a particle of time, 
nip before, q. d. at before. occ. Ezra v. 11. 
nntp jy from‘or at before, aforetime. occ. Dan. 
vi. 10 or 11. As a N. mas. plur. emphat. 
ΝῊΡ the former, first. occ. Dan. vii. 24. As 
a N. fem. emphat. sing. and emphat. plur. 
ΝῊΡ the first or former. oce. Dan. vii. 4, 8. 

V. Chald. As a particle otp before, in the pre- 
sence of, coram. Dan. ii. 10, 11, & al. freq. 
ΤΡ 1 from before, from. Dan, ii. 15, & al. 
Also, before, q. d. at before. Dan. vi. 26 or 27. 


7p 

I. tn Kal, to be dark, obscure, black. occ. Job 
vi. 16. Jer. iv. 28. xiv. 2. (comp. Lam. iv. 
8.) Joel ii. 10. iii. 20. Mic. iii. 6. In Hiph. 
to obscure, make dark. oce. Ezek. xxxii. 7, 8. 
In Hith. to make itself dark, become dark, be 
darkened. oce. 1 K. xviii. 45. Asa N. Ἵτρ 
black, dark. occ, Job xxx. 28. Comp. under 
on 1. Asa N. fem. np darkness, obscur- 
ity. oce. Isa. 1. 3. 

II. As words expressive of light are frequently 
in scripture used for joy (see under 472 Υ.) 
so is “7p, denoting darkness, for grief or 
mourning. (Comp. Ezek. xxiii. 7, 8.) In 
Kal, to grieve, mourn. oce. Jer. viii. 21. As 
a participle or participial N. Ὑτρ mourning, 
mournful. Ps. xxxv. 14. xxxviii. 7, & al. As 
a N. fem. np grief, mourning. occ. Mal. 
iii. 14; here used adverbially, 2 being under- 
stood, in mourning or grief, mournfully. Hor- 
ace uses the same images, lib. iv. ode iv. lin. 
39, 40, ; 

ΤῈ bies Lato tenebris, 

Qui primus alma risit adorea. 

Fair was that day, when darkness fled, 

And victory smiled. 
Comp. under qwr IL. 

Der. Perhaps Gr. κεὸρος, Lat. cedrus, Eng. 
a cedar, from its dark hue. 

wp 

J. In Kal and Hiph. to separate or set apart 
from its common and ordinary to some higher 
use or purpose. This separation or ‘setting 
apart is the ideal meaning of the word, as ap- 
pears from *comparing Ley. xx. 24, with 
ver. 26; and Deut. xix. 2, 7, with Josh. xx. 
7; in which last passage the LX X according- 
ly rendered it by διεστειλαν they severed. In 
like manner St Paul, Gal. i. 15, alluding to 
Jer, i. 5, uses αφοριζειν to separate for wp. 

II. To set apart, or select persons or nations 
for purposes of war, deligere. Jer. xxii. 7, li. 
27, 28. Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. swtpn 
persons thus selected, delecti. Isa. xiii. 3. 
Comp. Jer. xxv. 9. Isa. xlv. 1. Hence applied 
to war itself, to prepare. Jer. vi. 4. Joel iii. 
14, or iv. 9. Mic. iii. 5. But in this latter 
application perhaps there may be an allusion 
to the solemn declaration of war, or to some 














* See the learned Jos. Mede’s Works, fol. p. 6, 7. 
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lustrations, or sacred rites performed previous- 
ly to entering upon it. See the following 
sense, and comp. 1 Sam. xvii. 8, under 42 


IV. 

III. In Kal and Hiph. to set apart, separate, 
or appropriate to sacred or religious purposes, 
to sanctify, consecrate. Gen. ii. 3. Exod. xiii, 
2. 2 Sam. viii. 11, & al, freq. Applied to 
Jehovah it denotes to regard him in a pecu- 
liar, separate manner. See Num. xx. 12. xxvii. 
14. Isa. viii. 13. xxix. 23. In Niph. to be 
sanctified, consecrated. Exod. xxix. 43. Lev. 
xxii. 32, & al. In Hith. to sanctify oneself. 
Exod. xix. 22. Lev. xi. 44, & al. As a par- 
ticiple or participial noun ΦΎΤΡ and wp sanc- 
tified, holy. Exod. xix. 6. xxix. 31, & al. freq. 
wip is often applied to Jehovah, and denotes 
his being entirely separated from all evil and de- 
filement. See Lev. xi. 44y 45. xix. 2. Comp. 
Isa. vi. 3. So in the plur. o-w'tp joined with 
om>x Josh. xxiv. 19. Comp. Dan. iv. 5, 6, 
15, or 8, 9, 18; and thus ow'?p by itself sig- 
nifies the Holy Ones, i. e. the Holy Persons of 

_the Trinity, Prov. ix. 10; where observe that, 
according to the usual style of Hebrew poetry, 
owtp in the latter hemistich corresponds to 
smi Jehovah in, the former. Comp. Prov. 
xxx. 3. Job v. 1. Dan. iv. 14 or 17. But 
in Job xv. 15, vwtp his (God’s) holy ones 
seem to denote his holy angels. Comp. iv. 18, 
and Mat. xxv. 31. Mark viii. 38. As a noun 
wtp holiness, sanctity. Exod. iii. 5. xv. 11, & 
al. freq. As a noun wipn a sanctuary or holy 
place, Exod. xv. 17. It is particularly used 
for the sanctuary or holy place, i. e. the outer 
division, of the tabernacle or temple. Lev. xvi. 

' 33. 2 Chron. xxvi. 18, & al. freq. This, to- 
gether with its. furniture, and the services per- 
formed in it, was an eminent type of the body 

of Christ, the Holy One of God, whom the 
Father (the * Essence) sanctified and sent 
into the world, and of what he was to be and 
perform on earth. Comp. Johni. 14. Luke 
i. 35. John x. 36, and see Catcott’s Sermons, 
entitled, The Tabernacle of the Sanctuary a 
Type of the Body of Christ. 

IV. In Kal, to consecrate in an idolatrous man- 
ner, or to idolatrous purposes. See Deut. xxii. 
-9. 2 K. x. 20. In Hith. to consecrate oneself 
thus, Isa, lxvi. 17. So asa participial noun 
wpm an idolatrous sanctuary or chapel. Isa. 
xvi. 12. Amos vii. 13, comp. ver. 9. 

VY. As nouns wtp fem. nwtp a prostitute, male 
or female. It is evident from 1 K. xiv. 24. xv. 
12. 2 K. xxiii. 7 Hos. iv. 14, that such 
wretches were, among the Canaanites and 
apostate Jews, sacred to their idol τ ΣΝ or 
Venus, and that they practised their abomina- 
able impurities as acts of religion. Accord- 
ingly the LX X (Complut.) renders the mas. 
N. in 1 K. xv. 12, by rereascwevovs, and in 1 
K. xxii. 46, by τεσελεσμένων, the initiated, and 
so the LX X (Complut. Vatic. and Alex.) 
translate the fem. N. by τετελεσμένων, Hos. 

iv. 14. Comp. Deut. xxiii. 18, in LXX. 

Eusebius, Vit. Constantin. lib. iii. cap. 55, 





. = Be Greek and Eng. Lexicon under ΠΑΤΗΡ 
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expressly informs us, that in that sink of pol- 
lutian, the temple at Aphac, near mount Li- 
banus, Venus was honoured not only by female, 
but by male prostitutes.* ““ Nor have we any 
reason to doubt of the truth of what + Julius 
Firmicus relates concerning the sodomy prac- 
tised in his time in some of their temples, par- 
ticularly those of Juno, which, he says, they 
were so far from being ashamed of, that they 
made it the subject of their glorying. The 
learned Dr Spenser} has shown, that among 
the ancient pagan idolaters there were males, 
as well as females, consecrated to their deities, 
who prostituted themselves in their temples on 
the sacred festivals, and were thought by so 
doing to yield them acceptable service ; and 
that they were wont to dedicate the gains 
of their prostitution to their gods and goddes- 
868. 8 The like cursed impurities we find 
practised as acts of religion among the Indians 
in America, where, to use the words of a pious 
and learned writer, || “they dedicate young 
boys to sodomy, particularly at Old Port and 
Puna in Peru, where the devil so far prevail- 





* His words, speaking of this temple are, Σ χολή cis ἣν 
αὕτη κοαποεργίας THO ὠπολώστοις, TOAAN TE ῥωστωνῃ διεφ-- 
ϑοροσι τὸ capour γυνιδὲς γοῦν τίνες cevdees ovx cevOees, τὸ σεμ- 
voy τῆς φυσεως ἀπταρνησαμενοι,  Ἴλειου vorw (muliebria pa- 
tientes, Valesius) τὴν daipeove ἵλεουντος, Loveszov τ᾽ av 
παράνομοι ὁμοίλιοι, wAssqrorpeos J” ὁμιλίιουιιγ ἀρῥητοι TE καὶ 
ἐπιῤῥητοι πραξειςγ) ὡς ἐν ἄνομμῳ καὶ arorrary (lege argor~ 
FeTY) χώρῳ nore τονὸξ τὸν νέων ἐπεχείρουντό. See Bochart, 
vol. i. 748, 749. 

Ladd, that the original of this and all such sodomitical 
abominations (comp. Gen. xix. 5, &c.) being practised as 
acts of religion, seems to have been that very ancient 
physical opinion, that the heaven or air was cepevolyavus 
an hermaphrodite, or both male and female ; by which, 
as Damascius the philosopher informs us, they meant to 
declare its all-fruitfui or prolific nature; for, speaking 
of the first principle, he says, that the Orphic Theology 
aepevolnruy αὐτὴν ὑπεστηστο, προς ἐνδειξιν των πῶντων γεν-- 
wyrizns ουσιᾶς. So in the Orphic verses concerning 
Jupiter, i. 6. the air or ether, cited Arist. De Mundo, 


— Διος δ᾽ tx πάντα τετυκται" 
Ζευς aepy» γένετο, Levs δ᾽ ἀμβροτος exrero νυμῷη- 








“Α1} things sprung from Jove ; 
Jove was ὦ male, Jove an immortal bride.”’ 


Οἱ μεν yao AEPA digun aepevobyavy, τὸν Arcee λεγουσι. 


** For some call the aix, which is of a twofold nature, 
both male and female, Jove, or Jupiter.” Athenag. pro 
Christianis, cap. xviii. p. 83. See more to this purpose 
in Professor Campbell’s Necessity of Revelation, p. 216, 
not. andin Mr Bryant’s New System, vol. i. p. 314, &e. 
Comp. Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. 
ii. p. 298, &c. 2d edit. 

From hence we may observe the peculiar propriety of 
the punishment of Sodom, and of the neighbouring cities. 
By their sodomitical impurities they meant to acknow- 
ledge the heavens as the cause of fruitfulness, indepen- 
dently upon, and in opposition to, Jehovah ; therefore 
Jehovah, by raining upon them not genial showers, but 
Jjire and brimstone from heaven, not only destroyed the 
inhabitants, but also changed all that country, which was 
before as the garden of God, into brimstone and salt, that 
is not sown, nor beareth, neither any grass groweth 
therem. See Gen. xiii. 10, xix. 24, Deut. xxix. 23. 
Comp. Tacit. Hist. lib. v. cap. 7. 

+ “ De Errore Profan. Religion. p. 10, 11, Oxon. 1678.” 
Comp. under 3) IT. and Livy, lib. xxxix. cap. 10, 13. 

t “* De Leg. Hebr. lib. ii. ~~ 22 & 23.” 

§ Leland’s Adyantage and Necessity of the Christian 
Revelation, vol. i. part i. ch. vii. p. 191, quarto edit. and 


Baty 8vo. Comp. Deut. xxiii, 18, or 19, and under "JD 


|| Dr Henry More, in his Explanation of the Grand 
mystery of Godliness, book iii. chap, 12. 
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ed in their beastly devotions (as Purchas re- 
lates out of Cieza), that there were boys con- 
secrated to serve in the temple, and at the 
times of their sacrifices and solemn feasts the 
lords and principal men abused them to that 
detestable filthiness ; and generally in the hill- 
countries the devil, under show of holiness, had 
brought in that vice. For every temple or 
principal house of adoration kept one man, or 
two, or more, which were attired like women, 
even from the time of their childhood, and 
spake like them, imitating them in every 
thing; with whom, under pretext of holiness 
and religion, their principal men on principal 
days had that hellish commerce.” It is too 
well known to be insisted on, that among the 
Greeks, particularly at Corinth, whores were 
consecrated to Αφροδιτη or Venus.* Strabo 
calls these harlots ἱεροδουλους consecrated: ser- 
vants or votaries, to Venus namely, which 
very well answers to the Heb. denomination 
mwtp. And from Gen. xxxviii. 21, 22, 
(comp. ver. 15.) it appears that a similar con- 
secration, or rather desecration, was in practice 
among the Canaanites as early as the days of 
Judah, and no doubt had gained ground among 
them before the Israelites came out of Egypt; 
pairs one reason of the law, Deut. xxiii. 18 
or 19. 
VI. Chald. Asanoun wp, plur. wtp, holy, 
a holy one. Dan. iv. 5, 6, 10, or 8, 9, 13, & 


TW Ip 
With a radical, but mutable, - final. 

To be blunt, hebetari, hebetescere. 

I. To be blunt, as iron. occ. Eccles. x. 10. So 
Vulg. retusum. 

11. To be blunt, or, as we say, set on edge, as 
the teeth. occ. Jer. xxxi. 29, 30. Ezek. xviii. 
2; where LXX and Symmachus syougiacay, 
and Vulg. obstupescunt are set on edge. 


bmp 

In Kal and Hiph. ἐο collect, assemble, gather 
together. Exod. xxxy. 1. Num. i. 18. viii. 9. 
x. 7. xvi. 19, & al. In Niph. to be gathered 
together, to assemble. Exod. xxxii. 1. Num. 
xvi. 3. 2 Chron. xx, 26,& al. Asa N. dap 
an assembly, a congregation. Gen. xxviii. 3. 
Exod. xii. 6, & al. freq. On Deut. xxiii. 3, 
see Prideaux, Connexion, part i. book vi. 
an. 428, p. 400, Ist edit. 8vo. Asa N. fem. 
Στ Τρ» and in reg. ΓΙ ΤΡ the same. occ. Neh. 
y. 7. Deut. xxxili. 4. So asa N. mas. plur. 
Ὁ ΤΡ, and fem. mibpn, assemblies, occ. Ps. 
xxvi. 12. lxvili. 27. Asa N. ΠΡ a gather- 
er together, an assembler. It seems to refer to 
Solomon’s assembling the people, and discours- 
ing with them on the most important subjects. 
The LXX render it exxzanomerns a public 
speaker, a speaker in an assembly, whence our 
translators a preacher ; and hence the name 
of the book, Ecclesiastes. The word nm is 
properly feminine, and seems applied nearly 
in the same manner as we use the abstract 





* See Strabo, lib. vii. p. 581, edit. Amstel. and Leland’s 


nouns majesty, excellence, eminence, &e.. for 
personal titles, and hence it is joined with 
verbs, either feminine, as Eccles, vii. 28 ;— 
or masculine, as Eccles. i. 2. xii. 8—10. 

Mp 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, +. 

To stretch, stretch out, tend, tendere. 

I. To stretch or tend towards. It is a word of 
gesture, and of like import as St Paul’s azo- 
καραδοκιῶ, Rom. viii. 19. Phil. i. 20, which is 
properly the * stretching forth of the head and 
neck, with earnest intention and observation, 
to see when a person or thing expected shall 
appear: so our Heb. verb may be translated, 
to expect earnestly, anxiously, or eagerly. Thus 
Aquila and Symmachus render it by σροσδοκαν. 
It is used in this sense transitively, and with 
Ὁ or >x following. See Gen. xlix. 18. Job 
iii. 9. Ps. xxvii. ih. Isa. v. 2. ‘Transitively, 
or, according to nineteen of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices, with Ὁ following, to lie in wait for. 
Ps. lvi. 7. As Ns. spn hope, expectation, 
properly the object. Jer. xiv. 8. xvii. 13, & 
al. npn expectation, joy, longing. Ruth i. i2. 
Job vi. 8, & al. freq. . 

As a noun fem. nip», see under fp. 

II. As nouns 1p matter stretched forth or ex- 
panded. Ps. xix. 5; where Aquila xavwy a line. 
Also, a measuring or marking line stretched out. 
2 Chron. iy. 2. Isa. xliv. 13. Στὴ» the same. 
oce. 1 K. vii. 23. Zech. i. 16. impn thread, 
yarn spun out in length. occ. 1 K. x. 38. It 
is printed xipn after the Chaldee form, 2 
Chron. i. 16. Our English translation of the 
two last cited passages seems by far the best. 
mipn a thread. Josh. ii. 18, 21. Job vii. 6, 
My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle, 
ΣῚΡ pax 152" and they are finished for want of 
thread, to carry on, as it were, the web of life, 
See Scott on the place. It may perhaps be 
worth adding that the Parce or Destinies in 
the Roman mythology were represented with 
distaffs, spinning the thread of human life. See 
Spence’s Polymetis, dial. x. p. 152. 

III. In Niph. to be made to tend, to tend. 
Spoken of waters. oce. Gen. i. 9.—of nations. 
occ. Jer. iii. 17. The LXX in both places 
render it συνάγεσθαι to be gathered together. As 
a noun mpn a place whither water tends, a 
ditch, pond, lake, reservoir, or the like. oce. 
Gen. i. 10. (comp. Kecles. i. 7.) Exod. vii. 
19. Lev. xi. 36. Isa. xxii. 11. 

Hence Gr. xvw, to pour, as waters. Eng. to go. 
Qu? 

TTP see under mp? 

mp 

1. In Kal and Niph. to loathe, nauseate, reject 
with loathing, be disgusted at. It is used tran- 
sitively in Kal, or with 2 following in Niph. 
occ. Job viii. 14. x. 1. Ps. χουν. 10. Ezek. 
vi. 9. xx. 43. xxxvi. 31. Asa N. wp aloath- 
ing, disgust. occ. Ezek. xvi. 47, Yet hast thou 
not walked after their ways, nor done after their 
abominations, wp wyn> that was a loathing (to 
thee) i. 6. that was loathed (Eng. marg.) as a 





Necessity and Advantage, &c. vol. i. p. 173, &c. 8vo. ‘ : ; 
edit. Comp. Eusebii Praparat. Evangel. lib. iv. cap, 16,| ᾿ See Leigh’s Crit, Sacra, and Greek and Eng. Lexicon 


p. 162; and Wetstein on 1 Cor. i. 2. in Αποκωρουδοκίο. 
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small matter (thou didst disdain such a low de- 
gree of wickedness), and so thou wast corrupted 
more than they in all thy ways. 

II. Chald. op, see vp. 

wop In Hiph. to be exceedingly disgusted. occ. 
Ps. exix. 158. exxxix. 21. 

Der. Quott, full even to loathing. See Lye’s 
Junius Etymol. Anglican. Gr. xoros grudge, 
dislike. 

ΞΡ 
To cut, cut off. It occurs not as ἃ V. in the 
Heb. Bible, but may be taken as a participle 
Benoni in Kal, Isa. xxviii. 2, sop “yw a de- 
stroying storm, Eng. trans. So the Vulg. 
turbo confringens, a shattering whirlwind. The 
Chaldee Targum uses the V. in this sense. 

Asa N. 3up a cutting of, excision, destruction. 
oce. Deut. xxxii. 24. Ps. xci. 6. Hos. xiii. 
14, This root appears to be nearly related to 
up to crop, as ΔῚΣ to HAY 
Dp 

In Arabic the V. signifies, to amputate, cut off, 
“‘ amputavit, succidit,” Castell; and perhaps 
this is likewise the radical idea of the [febrew. 

I. To hill, slay, cut off by death. occ. Job xiii. 
15. xxiv. 14. Ps. exxxix. 19. As a N. dup 
slaughter. occ. Obad. ver. 9. 

II. Chald. to hill, slay. occ. Dan. ii. 14. iii. 22. 
v. 19, 30. vii. 11. In Ith. to be slain. occ. 
Dan. ii. 13, 

Der. Cattle. Qu? 

J®P 

In Kal, to be small, little. occ. Gen. xxxii. 10. 
2 Sam. vii. 19. 1 Chron. xvii. 17. In Hiph. 
to make small, diminish. occ. Amos viii. 5. 
Asa N. yop small, litile, young. Gen. i. 16, 
xxvii. 15, 42. xxix. 18, & al. freq. 

FOP 

To crop, or pluck off, occ. Deut. xxiii. 25. Job 
viii. 12. xxx. 4, Ezek. xvii. 4, 22. 


Wop 
1. in Kal and Hiph. to fume, fumigate, make 
to smoke. It is applied both to sacrifice and 
to incense. 1 Sam. ii. 15, 16. 2.K. xxiii. 8. 
Isa. xy. 7. 1 Chron. vi. 34 or 49. 2 Chron. 
xiii. 11. Exod. xxix. 13, 18, 25. xxx. 7, & al. 
freq. And in many texts where this V. is 
rendered in our translation by offering incense, 
it seems rather to mean offering by fire, making 
a fume, whether by incense or sacrifice. See 
inter al. Jer. i. 16. vii. 9. xi. 12. As a N. 
fem. in reg. ΠΡ fume, nidor. Ps. lxvi. 15. 
As nouns op and sip smoke, vapour. occ. 
Gen. xix. 28. Ps. exlviii. 8. cxix. 83. ΩΡ 
(Jer. xliv. 21.) and fem. pp (Deut. xxxiil. 
10.) and n up incense. Exod. xxv. 6. xxx. 1, 
& al. freq. Comp. Ezek. xlvi. 22, and Eng. 
marg. fem. nyupn a censer, an instrument for 
fuming incense. occ. 2 Chron. xxvi. 19. Ezek. 
viii, 11. Plur. nywpm incense-altars. occ. 2 
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brated in honour of this god λιβανωτὸν χιλια 
raravea a thousand talents weight of frankin- 
censee In Homer, II. vi. lin 270, Hector di- 
rects his mother Hecuba to go to Minerya’s 
temple σὺν ϑυεεσσιν with incense; and in Il. ix. 
lin. 495, ϑυεεσσι incense is mentioned as one of 
the usual offerings for appeasing the offended 
gods. Virgil, speaking of Venus’ visiting 


_ the island of Paphos, Ain. i. lin. 420, 


- 





Ubi templum illi, centumque Sabeo 
Thure calent are, sertisque recentibus halant.’ 


-ς There was her temple, where with incense sweet, . 
And fragrant flowers, a hundred altars fumed.”’* 


And Horace, lib. i. ode 30, lin. 2, 3, invites 
the same goddess to come into the chapel 
dedicated to her by Glycera, vocantis thure 
multo, who invoked her with much incense ; 
and ode 36, lin. 1, &c. he says he will gratify 
the gods who had preserved his friend Numida 
in his voyage (i. e. Castor and Pollux) thure 
with incense; and once more the same poet, 
lib. iii. ode 8. lin. 2—4, speaking of per-. 
forming a votive sacrifice to Bacchus for his 
own deliverance from an imminent danger, 
mentions acerra thuris plena, positusque carbo 
in cespite vivo, the censer full of incense, and 
the burning coals placed on the altar of turf.” 
The fume, whether of incense or of sacrifice, 
both of which were evaporated by fire, was to 
believers an emblem of the atoning merits of 
Christ’s sufferings, and of their acceptableness 
to God. ‘The latter in particular is frequently 
in Scripture spoken of, as mim3 Mm an odour 
of rest, or an appeasing odour. (Comp. Proy. 
xxvii. 9.) See inter al. Exod. xxix. 18, 25. 
Lev. i. 2, 13, 17. ii. 9. Comp. Eph. v. 2. 
And no doubt such was also the style of the 
ancient patriarchal believers. See Gen. viii. 
21. Hence the heathen mistaking, ;as the 
Jews afterwards did, the types for the realities, 
conceived the fume, steam, nidor, Or xueca as 
Homer calls it, of the sacrifices themselves, 
to be peculiarly acteptable to their gods, and 
efficacious in appeasing their anger. For proof, 
I refer to Homer, 1]. i. lin. 66, 817, IL iv. 
lin. 48, 49, and especially to Il. ix. lin. 495, 
&c. So Ovid, speaking of a sacrifice, Metam. 
lib. xii. lin. 153, 
Et dis acceptus penetravit in ethera nidor. 
And the fume grateful to the gods ascends. 


Hence the Greek and Latin nectar, which 
seems originally to have denoted honey from its 
t perfumed smell (q. d. \wp>), or a liquor made 
of honey. ‘Thus as in Job are mentioned the 
brooks of honey and milk, mpm, and Moses 
frequently denominates Palestine a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey; so Euripides in 
Bacch. lin. 142, 





* Catcott’s Sermons, p. 299, note, whom see. 

+ Comp. Homer, IL. viii. lin. 48. xxiii. lin. 148; Odyss. 
viii. lin, 363 ; Virgil, Amn. iv. lin. 453, xi. 481 ; Theocritus, 
Idyl. xvii. lin. 123. To each of the Orphic Hymns is pre- 
fixed the name of the particular incense fumed in hon- 
our of the deity, to whom the hymn is addressed, 

1 Virgil, Zn. i. lin. 440, 8 

Redolentque thymo fragrantia mella. 

And in Lucretius, lib. ii. lin. 847, nectar signifies a sweet 
smell or perfume. ἡ 
pci oe qui naribus hulant. 


Chron. xxx. 14. Comp. Exod. xxx. 1. 

It is well known to the learned reader, that the 
heathen generally retained the custom of fum- 
ing incense in honour of their false gods. Thus 
Herodotus, lib. i. cap. 183, tells us that on the 
larger altar belonging to the temple of Jupiter 
Belus, i. e. Bel, in Babylon the Chaldeans 
consumed annually during the fesival cele- 
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‘Pes δὲ γαλακτι πεδὸν» 

“Pes δ᾽ ova, pes δὲ μελισσῶν 

Nezragt. 
The country flows with milk, it flows with wine, 
And with the bees sweet nectar. 
And Ovid, in his description of the earth in 
general during the golden age, Metam. lib. i. 
lin. 111, says, 
Flumina jam lactis, jam flumina nectaris ibant. 
Here streams of milk, there streams of nectar flow’d. 
And Virgil, Georg. iv. lin. 164, says of the 
bees, 

——liguido distendunt nectare celias. 
With liquid nectar some distend the cells. 

And hence nectar, as every one knows, was 
fabled to be the liquor of the gods. 

II. Chald. to bind, bind together, from the Heb. 
swp- It occurs not as a verb in the Bible, 
but is often used by the Targums in this sense. 
As anoun mas. plur. in reg. np ligatures, 
ligaments. So Theodotion cuvdecuo, and Vulg. 
compages. occ. Dan. vy. 6. 

III. Chald. As a noun mas. plur. pup knots, 
knotty points, difficulties. occ. Dan. ν. 12, 16. 

*) Chald. 

As a noun from the Heb. yp, the y being 
changed into Ὁ, as usual, the summer. occ. 
Dan. ii. 35. 

pp See under pp. 


ΤΊ 

With a radical, (see Deut, xxv. 3. xxvii. 16. 
Isa. xvi. 14.) but mutable or omissible, 7. 

It denotes, levity, lightness, &c. 

I. In Kal, to be light, alleviated. Gen. viii. 8, 
11. In Hiph. to make light, alleviate, lighten. 
Exod. xviii. 22. 1 K. xii. 4, 9, & al. 

II. Asa noun pn, plur. npn a light rod or 
staff. Gen. xxx. 37. Exod. xii, 11. Num. 
xxil.)27, & al. freq. Hos. iv. 12, plainly re- 
fers to the jaPdouavrsia or divination by staves 
practised among the eastern nations. See 
Selden De Diis Syris, synt. i. cap. ii. p. 28; 
Godwin’s Moses and Aaron, p. 216; Pococke 
and Bp Newcome on Hos. 

III. In Kal, to be light, nimble, swift. 2 Sam. i. 
23. Job vii. 6. ix. 25. Also, to move lightly 
or speedily. occ. 2 Sam. xx. 14; but observe 
that in this text the Keri, and twenty-two of 
Dr Kennicott’s codices, among which the 
Complutensian edition, read \5p and they 
were gathered together, and agreeably to this 
reading the LXX render the word by καὶ 
εξεκκλησιασθησῶν, Vulg. by congregati fuerunt, 
and Targum qw*32nx. Asa noun dp swift, 
nimble. 2 Sam. ii. 18. Isa. xxx. 16, & al. frea. 

Henee Gr κελλω to run swiftly, zeans, and 
Lat. celes a swift horse or horseman, Latin 
celero to hasten, whence Eng. celerity, acceler- 
ate, acceleration. 

IV. Asa noun 5p or 5p, plur. mp and ΠΡ 
voice, sound, noise, articulate or inarticulate, 
from its lightness * or the swiftness with which 
it moves. Dr Derham found, by many ac- 
curate experiments, that sound moves at the 
prodigious rate of 1142 feet in one second of 
time. See Gen. iii. 8, 17. Exod. ix. 23. xix. 








* So Avenarius excellently, “ Est enim vox res levis- 
sima, et velocissime fertur.” 
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16, 19. Lev. xxvi. 36. Job iv. 10. xxxix. 24. 
Psal. xciii. 3, . 

In 1 K, xviii. 41, Elijah satd—there is a sound 
of abundance of rain.— Ver. 45, and the hea- 
vens were black with clouds and wind, and there 
was a great rain. The same circumstances 
are remarked by Virgil, Aun. iv. 1. 160, 

Interea magno misceri murmure celum 
Incipit : insequitur commista grandine nimbus. 
And both the sacred historian and the poet 
notice the peculiar sound that precedes rain. 
So we commonly say, the wind sounds hollow, 
like rain. But though no physical fact is 
more obvious or better known than this, yet I 
must confess I never could account for it, till 
I read the following passage in the learned 
W. Jones’ Physiolog. Disquisitions, p. 616. 
““ There is no prognostic of rain more infalli- 
ble, than a whistling or howling noise of the 
wind. The south wind is most apt to have 
this effect, because it brings with it the most 
vapour ; but.I believe any wind that is mozst 
enough will produce the like sound ; and it is 
probable that the consequence of this humid- 
aty in the wind is the same in every climate.” 
Which observation he confirms from 1 K. 
xviii. 41, above quoted. 

Harmer, Observ. vol. iii. p. 295, &c. seems 
right in explaining the noise (5\p) of the 
bridegroom, and the noise of the bride, Jer. 
xxxiil. 11, not of the noise they make personally, 
but of the noisy mirth of their friends and at- 
tendants, according to the customs which Dr 
Russel distinctly informs us are observed in 
the eastern weddings to this day, Nat. Hist. of 
Aleppo, p. 125—129. 

On Joel ii. 4, observe that Dr Chandler, 
Travels in Asia Minor, p. 30, 31, takes 
notice of the prodigious crackling and noise 
which accompanied an accidental fire, which 
was kindled in the long, parched grass, near 
Troas, and devoured all before it. See Har- 
mer’s Observations, vol. iv. p. 146. 

Hence Greek κελλω and καλεω, Eng. to call, 
Gr κλεὸς report, celebrity. Also old Latin 
calo, whence calende, calends. 

V. In Niph. to be light, easy, not difficult. occ. 
Prov. xiv. 6. 

VL In Niph. to be light, trifling, comparatively 
mean or unimportant. 1 Sam. xviii. 23. 2 Καὶ. 
iii. 18. xx. 10. 

VII. In Kal and Niph. ἐο be light, vile, con- 
temptible. Job xxxix. 34. Gen, xvi. 4. Deut. 
xxv. 3. In Hiph. to esteem vile, despise, make 
light of, set light by. oce. Deut. xxvii. 16. 
(where LX X arinagwy dishonouring) 2 Sam. 
xix. 43 or 44. Ezek. xxii. 7. Asa N. pop 
vileness, ignominy. Job x. 15. Ps. Ixxxiii. 17. 
Proy. iii. 35, & al. 

VIII. To roast, parch, fry, that is to evaporate 
the fluids, and so make light by roasting, parch- 
ing, &c. So the LXX agernyoues, and 
Vile. frixit in Jer. xxix. 22, which is the on- 
ly passage where it occurs.as a V. in this 
sense ; but as a participle paoul \>p parched, 
parched corn. occ. Lev. ii. 14. Josh. v. 11. 
As a N. 5p parched corn. occ. Lev. xxiii. 14. 
Ruth ii. 14. 1 Sam. xxv. 18. 2 Sam. xvii. 
28. xv>p the same. occ. 1 Sam. xvii. 17; but 
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observe that fourteen of Dr Kennicott’s co- 
dices read ‘Spm. “p and ‘op in the above 
cited texts plainly denote parched corn, and in 
Lev. ii. 14. xxiii, 14. Josh. v. 11, probably 
barley, which in Judea ripens before wheat. 
(Comp. under bsx I.) In 2 Sam. xvii. 28, 
the former *>p joined with barley and meal, is 
rightly explained in our translation by parched 
corn, as the latter ‘5p following beans and len- 
tils, is by parched pulse. Both these still 
make part of the food of the eastern people. 
Thus Hasselquist, Travels, p. 166. “On 
the road from Acra to Seide we saw a herds- 
man—eating his dinner, consisting of half ripe 
ears of wheat, which he roasted, and ate with 
as good an appetite as a Turk does his pillaus. 
—Roasted ears of wheat,” he adds, “are a 
very ancient dish in the east, of which men- 
tion is made in the book of Ruth,” ch. ii. 14. 
But these however were more probably bar- 
ley, as it was then barley,—not wheat-harvest. 
(Comp. ch. i. 22.) “In Egypt,” proceeds 
my author, “ such food is much eaten by the 
poor, being the ears of maize or Turkish 
wheat, and of their dura, a kind of millet. 
When this food was first invented in the ear- 
liest ages of the world, art was in a simple 
state ; yet the custom is still continued in some 
nations, where the inhabitants have not even 
at this time learned to pamper nature.” And 
as to parched pulse, frixum cicer, as the Vulg. 
renders the latter sp, 2 Sam. xvii. 28, Dr 
Shaw informs us, Travels, p. 140, that the 
garvancos, cicer or chickpea are in the greatest 
repute after they are parched in pans or ovens, 
then assuming the name of leblebby. This 
seems to be of the greatest antiquity, for 
* Plautus speaks of it as a thing very common 
in his time; the like observation we meet 
with in + Aristophanes—The leblebby of those 
times may probably be the »>p parched pulse 
of the Holy Scriptures (2 Sam. xvii. 28).” 

IX. As a N. with a formative 5, mp. a 
parching, feverish heat. So the Targum 
xnitp @ burning. occ. Ps. xxxviii. 8. 

Hence Greek κηλεος, Doric καλεος, hot, burn- 
ing, Lat. caleo to be hot, whence calefacio, 
calidus, &c. and Eng. calefy, calefaction, calid. 
Also the Arabic alkali, a kind of plant burnt, 
from the ashes of which is made the sal + al- 
kali; and hence in Eng. we use alcali, alca- 
line, alcalious. _ 

Sop 1. 70 be or become exceedingly vile. oce. 
Nah. i. 14; ἡ in mp supplying the place of 
the second 5. In Huph. to be made exceed- 
ingly vile. oce. 1 Sam. iii. 13. 

11. In Kal and Hiph. to regard or treat as ex- 
ceedingly vile, to curse. Gen. viii. 21. xii. 3. 
Yo vilify, revile. Exod. xxi. 17. xxii. 28. 2 





* “In Bacch. act iv. scene v. lin. 7, 
Tam frictum ego illum reddam, quam frictum est cicer.”” 
To which we may add that Horace mentions the frictum 
cicer as a food used by the poorer Romans in his time, 
Art. Poet. lin. 249, 
4 ——Si quid fricti ciceris probat, et nucis emptor. 
+ “In Pace, speaking of a country clown, ανθρωκίξων 


ποὐρεβινθου parching some cicers.” See also Bochart, vol. 
iii. 46, 47. 
t See Bochart, vol. iii. 45. 
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Spop I. To be exceedingly light. 





D>p 


Sam. xvi. 5, 7. Neh. xiii. 25. See Dr 
George Campbell’s note on Mat. xv. 4. As 
a N. fem. 5p α curse, malediction. Gen. 
xxvii. 12, 13, ἃ al. freq. Comp. mop VII. 
It is applied to a person, Deut. xxi. 23, nb>p 
ὉΣΙΤῸΝ cursed of, or by, God ; so L XX xzexarn- 
ρώμενος ὑπο Θεου, and Vulg. maledictus a Deo; 
but Aquila and Theodotion κατάρα Ozov. 
Comp. Gal. iii. 13, in the Greek, and for an 
excellent comment on Deut. xxi. 23, see Vi- 
tringa, Observat. Sacr. lib. ii. cap. 12. 

111. Yo smooth or polish, as ἃ metalline body, 
to burnish, from the swift and repeated motion 
with which it was performed. Burnishing is 
now performed by a round, polished piece of 
steel, called a burnisher, which is rubbed with 
a swift motion upon the metal. As a partici- 
ple or participial N. δὴ» burnished. occ. 
Ezek, i. 7. Dan. x. 6. Comp. below >p>p ITI. 

It occurs not 
as a V. but 45 ἃ participle or participial N. 
‘pop exceedingly light. occ. Num. xxi. 5. So 
Vulg. levissimo. 

II. In Kal, to move very lightly or swiftly. occ. 
Ezek. xxi. 21; where Vulg. commiscens 
mixing together; on which passage Jerome 
tells us that “the manner of divining by ar- 
rows was thus: They wrote on several ar- 
rows the names of the cities they intend- 
ed to make war against, and then putting 
them promiscuously all together into a quiver, 
they caused them to be drawn out thence in 
the manner of * /ots ; and that city whose name 
was on the arrow first drawn out was the first 
they assaulted.”+ In Hith. to move oneself, 
or be moved very lightly. occ. Jer. iv. 24. 
Comp. mp IIL. 

ΠῚ. To furbish by moving or rubbing swiftly 
against a whetstone or the like. So the 
French translation, ait fourbi. occ. Eccles. x. 
10. Comp. above 5>p III. and 725 IV. 

Tp 

Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but hence as a 
noun fem. nm)p a caldron, kettle. occ. 1 Sam. 
ii. 14. Mic. iii. 3. The verb in Chaldee sig- 
nifies to flow, flow out, flow down ; and so the 
LXX render nnbp by χυτρῶν, from yw to 
pour forth ; thus it seems a name for a larger 
kind of vessel. 


op 


To contract. It occurs not_as a verb in the 
Heb. Bible; but hence, . 

I. Asa participle paoul το. contracted, shrunk 
up, having some part contracted, or shrunk, 
spoken of an animal. occ. Lev. xxii. 23. 

Hence perhaps Eng. cold, i. e. contracted or 
compacted air. Comp. under mp VIII. 

II. As a noun Ὁ} contraction, retreat, retire- 
ment, refuge. Num. xxxv. 6, & al. freq. 

Ὁ 
To sport in contempt, to deride. occ. Ezek. xvi. 
31, And thou wast not as a harlot, janx vop> 
either, as our translation, in that thou scornest 
hire ; or else, to sport at or deride hire, i. 6. 





* Comp. under wrt IIL 

+ Prideaux, Connex. δ τὸν i. book i. an. 590, vol. i. p. 
76, 8vo. edit. Comp. Calmet’s Dictionary in Arrows ; 
Sale’s Prelim. Dise. to Koran, p. 126, 127; and Modern 
Univers. Hist. vol. i. p. 360, Ist edit. 
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‘In order to make thy lover give thee more; 
‘as the Vulgate explains it, nec facta es quasi 
meretrix fastidio augens pretium. Nor wast 
thou like a harlot who increaseth her hire by 
disdain, i. 6. of whatis offered her. In Hith. 
‘with 3 following, to sport oneself with, to make 
sport at, to mock, scoff. occ. 2 K. ii. 23. Ezek. 
xxii. 5. Hab. i. 10. So in the two former of 
these texts the LX Χ render it by κατασαιζω 
‘and ἐμσαιζω. Asa noun pdp a derision, sport. 
occ. Ps. xliv. 14. Jer. xx. 8, Ezek. xxii. 4. 


y> 
Tie idea seems to be, curve, bending, hollow, 
whence the Greek κοιλος hollow. 

I. As a noun yp a sling from its bending form. 
See 1 Sam. xxv. 29. freq. occ. Hence as a 
verb to sling, cast, or throw with a sling. occ. 
Jud. xx. 16. 1 Sam. xvii. 49. xxv. 29. Jer. x. 
18. As a participial noun mas. plur. osyp 
slingers. occ. 2 K. iii. 25. 

11. As a noun mas. plur. ΟΡ and in reg. 
‘y>p curtains hanging double and hollow, or as 
we express it slung, over rods supported by 
pillars, and so in form resembling slings. It 
is in our translation very properly rendered 
hangings, and is used only for those of the 
court of the Mosaic tabernacle. freq. occ. See 
Exod. xxvii. 9, 1], 12, 14, 15 ; where we may 
observe that o-ySp ΓΤῸΝ ΤῚΣ won the hang- 
ings fifteen cubits, ver. 14, is equivalent to 
oy Sp τσ» wir fifteen hangings, ver. 15; and 
consequently that each hanging was one cubit 
broad. Comp. ver. 9, with ver. 1]. 

III. As anoun mas. plur. osy)p the (two) leaves 
of a double wicket, turning upon the same 
hinge or centre, and so called from their form 
inclining towards each other, not unlike the 
two sides of a sling. occ. 1 K. vi. 34, where 
it is plainly equivalent to o‘ysy; and “it 
seems,” says Bate, ‘that the doors or gate 
which opened in two, as great gates do, had 
lesser doors or wickets, which were double : 
so that when one leaf of the wicket opened, 
the other shut to ; and whena person entered, 
the inner leaf opening before him, the binder 
one shut after him. See Ezek. xli. 23, 24.” 

Dr Russell (Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 3.) says, 
that the houses at Aleppo are “ entirely shut 
up towards the street with double doors so con- 
trived, as that, when open, one cannot look into 
the court-yard.” 

IV. To hollow or scoop out in carving. oce. 1 
K. vi. 29, 32, 35. Ver. 29, mipspn mine yop 
he hollowed out hollow carvings of cherubs, 
&c. which were afterwards, ver. 35, filled up 
with gold ; smna expresses the first openings 
or incisions, yp the hollowing or scooping out 
of the engravings. As a noun fem. plur. 
ΤΡ and ΤΡ engravings. occ. 1 Kings 
vi. 18, 29, 32. vii. 31. 

Hence plainly the Lat. celo (pronounced kalo*) 
to engrave. 

wp 
Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but the Chaldee 
Targum Jonath. in Gen. xxi. 15, uses it in 
Ith. for being attenuated, wasted. As a noun 








* See Littleton’s and Ainsworth’s Dictionaries on the 
letter C. 


twp the tine or spike of a fork from its slen- 
derness. occ. 1 Sam. xiii. 21; where wby 
wp is used for a three-tined instrument or 
fork ; so the Vulg. renders the word by tri- 
dentum, and a Greek version in the Hexapla 
by φτρισκελησίιν. 

Dp 
To rise, arise, stand, stand up, be established, &e. 
It is a very general word. The following are 
its principal applications : 

I. In Kal, to rise, arise. Gen. xiii. 17. xviii. 
16. xix. 1, & al. freq. In Hiph. to cause to 
rise, to raise up. Josh. v. 7. Jud. ii. 18, 2 
K. ix. 2,& al. In Huph. to be raised in dig- 
nity. 2 Sam. xxiii. 1. ¢o be reared up asa build- 
ing. Exod. xl. 17. As a noun fem. in reg. 
Nop a rising up. occ. Lam. iii. 63. 

II. In Kal, with 5x, 5y, or 3 following, to 
rise up against, in a hostile manner. Gen. iv. 
8. Jud. ix. 18. Ps. liv. 5. xxvii. 12, & al. As 
a participle Benoni in Kal mas. plur. in reg. 
‘Dp, 850. "2 })5 Jap, Wap, wap, those that rise 
up against—me—thee—him—us. See 2 Sam.’ 
xxii. 40. Exod. xv. 7. Deut. xxxiii. 11. Ps. 
xliv. 6. Comp. 2 K. xvi. 7. So snp Job 
xxii. 20, may be, the party that rises up against 
us, 1. 6. the wicked, “ factio nobis adversaria.” 
Schultens, whom see. In Hiph. to raise, stir 
up. | Sam. xxii. 8. 

III. In Kal, to stand, remain, subsist, be estab- 
lished. See Deut. xix. 15. Josh. ii. 11. 1 Sam. 
xiii. 14, Jer. xliv. 29. Ps. i. 5. In Hiph. to 
cause to stand, to establish. Num. xxx. 14, 15. 
1 K. vi. 12. ix. 5. In Huph. to be established. 
Jer. xxxv. 14. Asa noun fem. ΣῚΡ, mp, 
and in reg. nip, stature, height. Exod. xxvii. 
18. xxxviii. 18. Isa. x. 33. Gen. vi. 15. 1 K. 
vi. 23, 26. vii. 15, & al. Asa noun Ὁ}. 
plur. fem. ninpr, ὦ standing, station, or place 
where any thing standeth or subsisteth. Gen. 
i. 9. xix. 27. Deut. xii. 2. Jud. xix. 13, & al. 
freq. As a noun Ὁ" that which subsisteth, 
substance. occ. Gen. vii. 4, 23. Deut. xi. 6. 
Asa noun fem. mmpn a standing, power to 
stand. occ. Lev. xxvi. 37. 


IV. To rise, grow up, as corn. It seems used 


asa verb in this sense. 2 K. xix.'26. Isa. xxxvii. 
27. Sothe Vulg. renders it as a verb matu- 
resceret ἐξ was ripened. So also the Chaldee 
Targum poiaw “ind xun—it cometh to be 
(in) ears. As a noun fem. mp grown, or 
standing corn. Jud. xv. 5. Isa. xvii. 5, & al. 
V. In Kal, applied to the eyes, ἐὸ grow consis- 
tent, thicken, be incrassated. It refers to the 
humours of the eye, which in old age lose 
much of their fluidity, and become gross and 
thick, and by consequence less transparent. 
oce. 1 Sam. iv. 15. 1 K. xiv. 4. So the LX X, 
preserving nearly the idea of the Heb. render 
it in the former passage ἐσανάστησαν, steterant, 
were become stiff. And observe, that in that 
text ὑτ is the 3d person fem. sing. preter in 
Kal joined. with the fem. plur. »»y in a distri- 
butive sense, q. d. each of his eyes was thick- 
ened. 


omp In Hith. to raise up oneself, to rise up. 


The reduplicate Ὁ denotes intenseness or vio- 
lence. occ. Job xx. 27. xxvii. 7. Psal. lix. 2. 
Comp. op II. As a noun fem. plur. mynmp, 





TIP 


“4. ἃ, uprightnesses. occ. Ley. xxvi. 13 ; where 
‘it is used adverbially, the particle 1 being un- 
derstood, as usual, with uprightness, uprighily, 
as opposed to bending or stooping under a yoke. 
As anoun mas. plur. in reg. pn persons 
who rise up, insurgents, adversaries. occ. Psal. 
exxxix. 21. 

Der. Perhaps Greek xoun, and Lat. coma the 
hair which riseth on a man’s head. Also, 
Eng. a comb on the head of a cock. 


Tp 
Occurs not as a verb in the Heb. Bible; but 
as a noun map meal, flour, corn reduced to 
powder by grinding. Gen. xviii. 6, & al. freq. 
The radical idea of the word seems to be 
to grind, or reduce to powder by grinding. So 
the Greek aazugev (by which word the LX X 
generally render mp) is from «aw to grind, 
and our Eng. meal, from the German malen to 
grind. Comp. Der. under 5n. 
DAP - 
To lay hold on, as a criminal, to arrest. oce. 
Job xvi. 8. xxii. 16. In the former text the 
LXX render it ἐπσελαβου thou hast laid hold 
on; in the latter συνεληφθησαν were taken, seized : 
Symmachus dawcovra: shall be taken, and 
Vulg. sublati sunt were taken away. See Scott 
on the texts. 


ra 
To wither, fade. occ. Isa. xix. 6. xxxiii. 9. So 
the Vulg. in the former passage marcescet. 

Der. by transposition, qualm, calm. Qu? 

yp 

To grasp, take a grasp, or handful. As a noun 
yop a handful. Ley. ii. 2, & al. 

Wp 
Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but in Arabic 
the words ynp and yxnp, which seem corrup- 
tions of this root, denote agitation, commotion, 
&c. As nouns winp, wip, and pwnp a 
species of thistle or nettle, so called perhaps 
from the agitation it occasions in the nerves 
or nervous fluid, and the pain consequent 
thereupon. So Vulg. urtica a nettle; thus 
named from uro to burn, on account of the 
burning pain it occasions. occ. Isa. xxxiv. 13. 

_ Hos. ix. 6. Prov. xxiv. 31. 

ἹΡ 
To lament, wail. It is perhaps, like the Greek 
Senvv (by which, or its relatives, the LX X 
constantly render it) and the Eng. whine, a 
word formed by an onomatopeia from the 
sound. It occurs not however as a verb but 
in the simple form (see below }2p) but hence, 

-asanoun fem. Στὴ», plur. nixp and op a 
lamentation, moan. 2 Sam. i. 17. Jer. vii. 29. 
Ezek. xxxii. 16. 2 Chron. xxxv. 25. Ezek. ii. 
10. Hence Eng. whine. Qu? 

ἢ} to lament, wail, bewail; the reduplicate 3 
denoting the repeated cries or shrieks of the 
mourners. 2 Sam. i. 17. iii. 33. Ezek. xxxii. 
16, & al. As a participial noun fem. plur. 

᾿ ΓΊΣΣΥΡ mourning women. So the ΠΧ X Sen- 
νουσων, and Vulg. lamentatrices. occ. Jer. ix. 
17. Comp. 2 Chron. xxxv. 25. Ecclus xxxviii. 
16,17; and see Homer, IL. xxiv. lin. 720— 

- 725, with Dacier’s and Pope’s note, and lin. 
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746; and Savary, Letter 14 sur l’Egypte, p. 
150, note, and p. 154. The custom of em- 
ploying mourning women by profession still pre- 
vails in the East. Thus Dr Shaw, Travels, 
p- 242, speaking of the Moorish funerals, says, 
«« There are several women hired to act on | 
these lugubrious occasions, who like the pre- 
ficee or mourning women of old are skilful in 
lamentation, (Amos y. 16.) and great mistresses 
of these melancholy expressions (that is, as he 
had before remarked, of squalling out for 
several times together, oo, loo, loo, in a deep 
and hollow tone, with several ventriloquous 
sighs); and indeed they perform their parts 
with such proper sounds, gestures, and com- 
motions, that they rarely fail to work up the 
assembly into some extraordinary pitch of 
thoughtfulness and sorrow. The British fac- 
tory has often been very sensibly touched with 
these lamentations, whenever they were made 
in the neighbouring houses.” Comp. Jer. ix. 
18. Amos y. 16. So Niebuhr, Voyage en 
Arabie, tom. i. p. 150. “ The relations of a 
dead Mahometan’s wife, not thinking them- 
selves able to mourn for him sufficiently, or 
finding the task of continual lamentation too 
painful, commonly hire for this purpose some 
women who understand their trade, and who 
utter woful cries from the moment of the 
death of the deceased until he is interred.” 
Comp. also Hasselquist, Travels, p. 104. 

NIP 

The radical import of this root seems to be, to 
eat into, corrode, as fire. For though not used 
strictly in this sense, yet it is frequently join- 
ed with other words expressive of fire, heat, 
or burning, (see Deut. iv. 24. Psal. Ixxix. 5. 
Ezek. xxxvi. 5. xxxviii. 19.) and sometimes 
even with such as denote eating, consuming ; 
as for instance, Ps. Ixix. 10, ssnd>x qn‘. nx2p 
zeal for thy house hath eaten, corroded, me. 
Psal. cxix. 139, ΝΡ sonny my zeal hath 
consumed me. Comp. Num. xxv. 11. Zeph. 
i. 18. iii. 8- And from the Heb. word in this 
view appear to be derived the Greek xvaw and 
κναίω, to abrade, scrape, cut, and Eng. gnaw. 

xop is in the Heb. Bible generally applied to 

the fervent or ardent affections of the human 
frame, whose effects are well known to be 
even like those of fire, corroding and consum- 
ing. (See Prov. vi. 34. xiy. 30. in Heb.) 
And accordingly the poets, both ancient and 
modern, abound with descriptions of these 
ardent and consuming affections taken from 
fire and its effects. The learned reader will 
from this hint easily recollect enow. It is 
predicted both of man, and ανόρωποπαθως, of 
God. The LXX usually render it by ζηλοω 
to be zealous, and ζηλος zeal, which are deriva- 
tives from ζεω to be hot. 

I. To burn with zeal, to be fervent or zealous in 
a good sense. Num. xxv. 11. In this good 
sense it is generally followed by 5 prefixed to 
the person or thing for or on account of whom 
one is zealous, as Num. xxv. 13. 1 K. xix. 
10, 14. Joel ii. 18. Zech. i. 14. viii. 2. As 
a noun fem. ΓΝ and in reg. ΝΡ, zeal. Isa. 
lix. 17. 2 K. x. 16. Ps. Ixix. 10, & al. 
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II. In Kal, to burn with jealousy, to be jealous 
of, envious or indignant against, to envy. In 
‘this sense it is generally followed by nx or 3, 
as Gen. xxvi. 14. xxx. 1. Ps. xxxvii. 1. xxiii. 
3, & al. freq. (comp. Prov. xxiv. 1.) but twice 
by 5, Ps. evi. 16. Also, to inflame with, or 
provoke to, jealousy, indignation, or envy. Deut. 
xxxii. 21. Comp. 1 K. xiv. 22. Ezek. viii. 3, 
5. In Hiph. the same. Deut. xxxii. 21. Ps. 
Ixxviii. 58. As a participial noun xp jealous. 
Exod. xx. 5, & al. As a noun fem. γτν 3, and 
in reg. MNP, burning jealousy or indignation. 
Num. v. 14. Ps. Ixxix. 5. Isa. xlii. 13. Ezek. 
xxxv. 1], & al. freq. 


Quam lentis penitus macerer ignibus— 
With what slow fires I’m consumed— 


says Horace in a fit of jealousy, lib. i. ode xiii. 
lin, 8. 

III. Chald. x»p of the same import as Heb. 
mp, to buy. occ. Ezra vii. 17. 

ip 

With a radical but mutable or omissible 7. 

To hold, contain, as somewhat hollow doth, 
hence Greek κενὸς hollow, and Eng. a can. 
It occurs not as a verb simply in this sense, 
but 

I. As a noun mas. [0 a hollow pipe or tube, 
natural or artificial. Hence Greek καννα, Lat. 
canna, and Eng. cane, Lat. canalis, Eng. 
canal. 

1. A stalk of corn, Gen. xli. 5, 22. 

2. A branch of the candlestick, made hollow like 
a pipe. Exod. xxv. 31, 32, & al. 

3. A reed or cane. 1 Kings xiv. 15. 2 K. xviii. 
21.—for measuring, Ezek. xl. 3, 5, & al. pap 
pwn the sweet-scented cane, Exod. xxx. 23. 
Called simply mp, Cant. iv. 14. Isa. xliii. 
24. Ezek. xxvii. 19; and a,wm mp good 
cane, Jerem. vi. 20. Evoduov καλαώροιο sweet- 
scented calamus or cane is mentioned with 
other aromatics, as growing in Arabia, by 
Dionysius, Perieges, lin. 771, edit. Wells. 
Pliny (Nat. Hist. lib. xii. cap. 22.) calls it 
calamus odoratus; it was otherwise called 
calamus aromaticus, by which it is still known, 
and has an agreeable aromatic smell when fresh 
broken. * 

4, A hollow bone. occ. Job xxxi. 22; where it 
denotes the os humeri, or upper bone of the 
arm. 

5. The beam of a balance, from its resemblance 
to acane. So LXX ζυγῳ, and Vulg. statera. 
Or perhaps canes might anciently be the very 
substances of which they made the beams of 
balances for weighing small weights. Isa. xlvi. 
6 


II. As a noun yp a hollow receptacle. 

1. A nest, for birds. Deut. xxii. 6. Ps. Ixxxiv. 
4, & al. Comp. below 120 I. 

2. A room, cabin, or mansion, for men or ani- 
mals. Gen. vi. 14. Num. xxiv. 2, & al. With 
Num. compare the “ celsze nidum Acherontiz” 
of Horace, lib. iii. ode iv. lin. 14. 





* See New and Complete Dictionary of Arts, &e. in 
Catamus Aromaticus, and Scheuchzer’s Phys. Sacr. on 
Exod. xxx. 23. 





ITI. As a noun jp a spear, from its resem- 
blance to 2p ὦ cane, according to some ; but 
rather, I apprehend, a helmet or casque, which 
contains and so protects the head. occ, 2 Sam. 
xxi. 16. The staf or hold of a spear (as Bate 
renders it) was hardly of brass, and the head 
of a spear seems to have no connexion in 
sense with the root ΓΤ}. 

IV. In Kal, to hold, possess, get, gain, acquire 
in whatever manner, by gift, purchase, or 
otherwise. Gen. iv. 1. xxv. 10. Exod. xy. 16. 
Ps. Ixxiv. 2. Eccles. ii. 7, & al. freq. In 
Niph. to be acquired, gotten, bought. Jer. xxxii. 
43. In Hiph. to possess, be in possession of, or 
perhaps ἕο purchase, as a servant. oce. Zech. 
xiii. 5; whichis strangely rendered in our trans- 
lation by taught me to keep cattle. Comp. Gen. 
xxxix. 1. xlvii. 19, 23. Exod. xxi. 2. Eccles. 
ii. 7. So, as a participle Hiph. Job xxxvi. 
33, Concerning Him (i. e. God) declareth his 
thunder 5 y Dy ἘΝ Tp possessing wrath for 
or against pride or arrogance. So even the 
heathen poet Horace, lib. iii. ode vy. lin. 1, 

Ceelo tonantem credidimus Jovem 
Regnare 


His thund’ring proves that mighty Jove 
With wondrous force rules al we 
REECH. 


And in another place, lib. i. ode 34, after 
having described Jupiter as shaking the earth, 
the waters, and even the infernal regions with 
his thunder, he adds, lin. 12, &e. 

Valet ima summis 


Mutare, et insignem attenuat Deus, 
Obscura promens 


The god can set the low on high, 
And bring the glorious to the dust. 
Where the thought is similar to that in Job, 
but surely the expression in energy far infe- 
rior. And farther to illustrate Job xxxvi. 33, 
see the beginning of the next chapter, where 
the same subject is continued. On Ezek. viii. 
3, comp. under bmp. As anoun pn, and 
in reg. NIP possession, acquisition, purchase. 
Gen. xvii. 12, 13. xxiii. 18. xlix. 32, & al. 
And because the ancient possesstons princi- 
pally consisted in cattle, hence 3p is most 
frequently used for cattle. See Gen. xiii. 7. 
xlvii. 17. Job i. 3, 10. 
Hence Eng. to gain, win. 
V. Asanoun fem. -13p lamentation. See under 











1p- 

pp L In Kal and Hiph. to build or make a nest, 
to nest, nestle. occ. Ps. civ. 17. Isa. xxxiv. 15. 
Ezek. xxxi. 6. Jer. xlviii. 28. xxii. 23; where 
‘n22pm seems a participle fem. Hiph. with + 
me or my postfixed. This is hardly to be ex- 
pressed in English; but in Lat. might be 
rendered, O mihi nidificans, q. d. O my nest- 
maker, O thou who makest thy nest before me ; 
and so I think the final + is to be understood 
in the preceding snaw*, as likewise in Ezek. 
— 3. Comp. "32, Jer. viii. 18, under 
393. © 

II. As a N. yp possession, property. Gen. 
xxxiv. 23. Josh. xiv. 4, & al. Comp. above 
mp 1V. 

Dip 

Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but the idea pro- 
bably is to smell strong, emit a strong smell, for 





yp. 


in Arabic it denotes, I suppose by a dialecti- 
cal abuse, to have a strong, but fetid, smell. 
As anoun 7122} or y3p cinnamon, so called 
from its strong aromatic smell and flavour. 
What is commonly known to us under the 
name of cinnamon is the * second or inner bark 
of the cinnamon-tree, which grows in great 
abundance in the East Indian island of Ceylon; 
but Scheuchzer, Physica Sacra on Exod. xxx. 
23, conjectures that as the bark of the root is 
more valuable than that of the trunk, so the 
Dwr yp sweet-smelling cinnamon, LXX κιν- 
vepopeoy sevwdes, Which Moses used for the holy 
anointing oil, was of the latter sort. oce. 
Exod. xxx. 23. Prov. vii. 17. Cant. iv. 14. 
Comp. Ecclus xxiv. 15. 
Der. Gr. κινναμώμον, Lat. cinnamomum, Eng. 
“ cinnamon.+ 
yp 
Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but “ in Arabic 
signifies to hunt, to lay nets or snares, and is 
applied, as Schultens shows, to the using of 
deceitful arts. See his Commentary [on Job 
namely.}| The noun yxip (in Arabic) is a 
snare. See Castell, Lex. Hept.”{ As a noun 
mas. plur. in reg. ἡ snares. Once, Job 
xviii. 2, How long will ye put or set p51 sx2p 
snares of or in words (aucupia verborum, 
Castell ; captiosos laqueos sermonibus, Schul- 
tens) i. 6. insnaring words, 
Dp 
Occurs not as averb in the simple form, but in 
the reduplicate. 
ppp to cut or pluck off. So the Vulg. distrin- 
get. Once, Ezek. xvii. 9. This root seems 
related to γὰρ (which see under myp) as Dip 
to pop. 
DDpP 
To divine, presage, prognosticate. Deut. xviii. 
10. (where this seems to be the general term 
for divining, of which the following words de- 
note the species), 1 Sam. xxvili. 8. 2 Κὶ, xvii. 
17, & al. As a noun opp a diviner. Deut. 
xviii. 14. 1 Sam. vi. 2, & al. Comp. Isa. 
iii. 2, where LX X eroyacrny, and Vulg. ario- 
lum a soothsayer. Also, divination. Num. 
xxiii. 23. Ezek. xxi. 21, & al. Plur. o-npp 
the rewards of divination. So Vulg. pretium 
divinationis. Num. xxii. 7 For as dy» is 
used for the reward of work in general (see 
5yp), so ΟΡ for the rewards of divination. 
These St Peter, 2 Ep. ii. 15, calls μισθον ads- 
κιας the reward of unrighteousness. Thus opp 
is generally used in a bad sense, but some- 
times in a good one. As a noun opp sagacity, 
penetration in discovering, or rather guessing 
hidden things. Prov. xvi. 10. 
Der. Dutch ghissen, Eng. guess, ὅς, Qu? 
nop 
Occurs not as a verb in Heb. and the ideal 
meaning is uncertain, but as.a noun npp an 
inkhorn. So one of the editions of Aquila 
μελανοδοχειον, and Vulg. atramentarium. occ. 
Ezek. ix. 2, 3, 11, a writer’s or scribe’s nop 
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* See Brooke’s Nat. Hist. vol. i. p. 23, 24. 


+ Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon under Kisveeaov. 
t Scott’s note on Job xviii. 2. 


Wp 


inkhorn upon his loins. This, though by no 
means conformable to our custom, yet agrees 
with that of the modern eastern. nations. 
Thus Dr Shaw informs us, Trayels, p. 227. 
that among the Moors in Barbary, “ the 
Hojas, i. e. the writers or secretaries, suspend 
their inkhorns in their girdles ; a custom as old 
as the prophet Ezekiel, ch. ix. 2.” Andina 
note he adds, “ That part of these inkhorns 
(if an instrument of brass may be so called) 
which passes betwixt the girdle and the tunic, 
and holds their pens, is long and flat, but the 
vessel for the ink which rests upon the girdle 
is square, with a lid to clasp over it.” So Mr 
Hanway, Travels, vol. i. p. 332, says of the 
Persians, “ Their writers carry their ink and 
pens about them in a case, which they put 
under their sash” (which goes round their 


waist). Comp. Harmer’s Observations, vol. 
ii. p. 459, &e. 
yp 


To make or impress a mark, to stigmatize. 
occurs not as a verb in Heb. but hence 

ypyp as a noun, a marking or stigmatizing. So 
the LXX render ypyp nsan>d by γράμματα 
onura, and Vulg. by stigmata. Once, Lev. 
xix. 28. Comp. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 8. 3 Mac. 
ii, 21. Gal. vi. 17. Rev. xiii. 16, 17, and 
Daubuz on these latter texts. The stigmata 
prohibited to the Israelites, Lev. xix. 28, may 
refer either to those made on their bodies in 
mourning for the dead, or to such as were 

_ practised by the heathen on an idolatrous ac- 
count. Thus ‘the greatest part of the Ara- 
bian women have their arms and cheeks 
marked with these stigmata ; and Lucian says 
that all the Assyrians bore these printed 
characters, some on their hands, others on 
their necks.” See more in Calmet’s Dictio- 
nary in StigMaTaA, and in Le Clere’s note on 
Ley. xix. 28. The words of Lucian, or who- 
ever was the author of the Treatise De Dea 
Syr. seem too remarkable to be omitted, vol. ii. 
p- 914, edit. Bened. 2TIZONTAI 3¢ ANTES, 
οἱ μεν ες κώρπους, οἱ Ds ἐς αὐχενᾶς, καὶ ἀπὸ τουδε 
AITANTES ΑΣΣΥΡΙΟΙ ΣΤΙΓΜΑΤΟΦΟΡΕΟΥΣΙ. 
Perhaps the punctures or incisions which the 
ancient * Britons made on their bodies in va- 
rious shapes, and afterwards dyed with the 
juice of woad or kelp, were likewise of the 
same idolatrous sort. These are called by 
Tertullian Britannorum stigmata, ΤῸ is still 
usual with the women among the Arabs and 
Chinganas near Aleppo, and with the . Tuni- 
sian women in Africa, to impress marks on 
their skins. See Russell’s Nat. Hist. of 
Aleppo, p. 104; Lady M. W. Montague’s 
Letter xliv. vol. iii. p. 30. 

Der. French coing or coin, a stamp to mark 
money. Qu? whence Eng. coin, money so 
stamped. 

Wp 

Occurs not asa verb, but in Arabic signifies to 
be deep, and as a noun depth. ΝΡ « large 
dish. See Castell. As a noun fem. ΠῚ}, 
plur. nvyp, α dish, charger, or the like, of 


It 








* See Introduction to Camden’s. Britannia by Gibson, 
p. XXXv. edit. 1695. 


ἪΡ 


some considerable size and depth. Exod. xxv. 
29. Num. vii. 85, & al. 


ΞΡ See under ps. 
NOP 


To be condensed, compacted, coagulated. occ. 
Exod. xv. 8.,(where Uxx excellently ἐπα γα) 
Zeph. i. 12.—the men ὈΝΝΒΡΙΤ who are thick- 
ened (Eng. marg.) on their lees ; so French 
translation, figes, i. 6, who are by peace and 
prosperity confirmed in their wicked and athe- 
istical principles, as wine grows stronger by 
being kept on and mixed with its lees. Comp. 

‘Jer. xlvili. 17. Τὰ Hiph. to coagulate, curdle. 
oce. Job x. 10; so Aquila ἐπηξας; and Vulg. 
‘coagulasti. As a noun ΤΊΝΒΡ condensation, 
thickness, grossness, gloominess. (Comp. under 
qwn 11.) oce. Zech. xiv. 6; where observe 
that the marginal and Complutensian reading 
ΤΊΝΒΡῚ» supported by very many of Dr Kenni- 
cott’s codices, seems the true one. ‘Comp. 
under 5p I. 

Der. To coop or cowpe, i. e. compinge vessels, 
as a cooper. See Junius, Etymol.: Anglican. 
in Cowrr. Also, a coop. .The northern lan- 
guages have preserved other traces of this 
Heb. root ; thus we have the Gothic quapgan, 
the Swedish quafwa, the Islandic hifa or hieefa, 
to, suffocate, extinguish; whence the Old 
English to quappe, fail, or faint as: the heart ; 
-and perhaps to. guaff, swallow in large draughts. 
See Junius, Etymol. Anglican. in QuaprE 
and QuarFrF. 


ΞΡ 

1. ζω Kal, to hasten or hurry along. occ. Isa. 
Xxxvill. 12, sm ΣΝ snap I have hurried 
(through) my life as a shuttle. Comp. Job vii. 6. 
As a noun fem. ὕπερ haste, hurry. occ. Ezek. 
vii. 25, where it is used adverbially, 1 being 
understood as usual, with haste, hastily. 

II. As a noun pp or pp a hedge-hog, or 
some such animal, frequenting desolate or so- 
litary places, and remarkable for its hurrying 
motion, whence the name. So the LXX 
throughout sy, and Vulg. ericius, the hedge- 
hog. oce. Isa. xiv. 23. xxxiv. 11. Zeph. ii. 14. 
The reader may find the interpretation here 
given defended at large by Bochart, vol. ii. 
1035, &c. and it seems to be much confirmed 
by the agreement of the Arabic name for a 
hedge-hoy * 153); and as for the pp being 
mentioned with the nxp or pelican in Isa. 
xxxiv. 11, Zeph. ii. 14, whence many have 
been led to conclude it must signify some water- 
Sowl, this is but of little weight, since in Isa. 
xxxiv. 13, dragons or ‘serpents are mentioned 
with ostriches, (comp. ver. 14.) and in Zeph. 
11, 14, flocks and -beasts,*the pelican, ‘and the 
‘Ip are joined together ; and this confusion of 
animals of different’ kinds, birds and beasts 
together, is well suited to describe utter deso- 
lation. And since hedge-hogs usually take up 
their winter abode in hollow trees or holes in 
the ground, (see Bochart and Scheuchzer on 
Isa. xiv. 23.) it was natural for them to lodge 
in the hollow door-porches of a ruinated house 
or temple, as in Zeph. Mr Harmer, who op- 





* Comp. Shaw’s Travels, p. 176. 
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ΣΡ 


poses the interpretation of Hp by the hedge- 
hog, which had been embraced by Dr Shaw, 
Travels, p. 176, says, in his Observations, 
vol. iii. p. 101, ‘‘ Had the Doctor recollected 
that Zephaniah describes them as choosing 
their abode on the top of pillars, he might have 
been of a different opinion, &c.” And had 
Mr Harmer recollected that Zephaniah says 
nothing about the top of pillars, but that the 

pp lodged in the door-porches, ΓΙ ἽΓΙΒ5 3, 
which we are at liberty to suppose were thrown 
down, perhaps he would have acceded to the 
Doctor’s opinion. Bochart renders Isa. xiv. 
23, on "ΣΝ Sap wind mnnw And 7] will 
put it (Babylon) for, i. e. make it, a possession 
for the t»p, even the pools of water, and the 
want of 5 before sax shows this translatior 
to be right. 

ἿΒΡ 

Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but seems nearly 
related to ysp ¢o skip, and in Arabic signifies 
to leap. As anoun ΤΊΒΡ ὦ species of animal. 
Bochart hath proved, with a great profusion of 
entertaining learning, that this word denotes 
that species of serpent, which is called in 
Greek axevrias, and in.Latin jaculus, q. ἃ. the 
darter, from the violence with which it leaps 
or darts on its prey. occ. Isa. xxxiv. 15. See 
Bochart, vol. iii, 409—415. Comp. under 437. 

PEP 

I. In Kal, to contract, shut, shut up, restrain. 
occ. Deut.’ xv. 7. Job v. 16. Psal. xxvii. 10, 
evii. 42, Isa. lii. 15. In Niph. to be shut up, 
i. e. in the sepulchre. occ. Job xxiv.. of ; 
where see Scott. . 

II. In Hiph. to skip, bound, leap. occ. Cant. ii. 
8. Sothe LX X daaroueves, Symmachus δια-- 
xnowv, and Vulg. transiliens. But it properly 
means to contract or draw up the body, in 
order to take a greater spring, and is expres- 
sive of a most beautiful image borrowed from 
animals of the antelope or stag kind, (comp. 
ver. 9.) who, when preparing to take a leap 
or bound, contract or draw up their legs and 
body in a remarkable manner, as any one may 
observe of our common deer. 

Der. To skip. 

YP 
To fret, lacerate, wound. It occurs not how- 
ever as a verb strictly in this sense, but 

I. Asa N. yop, plur. o-xip and o-xp a thorn, 
from its fretting or wounding the flesh of man 
or beast. See Gen. iii. 18. Exod. xxii. 5. or 
6. Jud.. viii. 7..2 Sam. xxiii. 6.. Isa. xxxiii. 
12, Ezek. xxviii. 24. 

II. In Hiph. to harass or vex an enemy’s 
country. occ. Isa. vil. 6. 

III. In Kal, to fret, be fretted, wounded or 
vexed in mind. In this sense it is followed 
either by 3 at, for, as Gen. xxvii. 46. Num. 

xxi. 5. Lev. xx. 23. Prov. iii. 11; or by s25n 
at, before, i. e. in the presence of, as Exod. i. 
12. Isa. vii. 16; which latter passage. should 
be rendered—The land shall be forsaken, at 
whose two kings thou art fretted, or vexed. 

ὩΔΡ 

I. To cut equally, exactly, or by rule and mea- 
sure. occ. 2 K. vii. 6, ΑΒ a noun ayxp cut, 





map 


form, fashion, * size. occ. 1 Kings vi. 25, 
vii. 37. 

on ΝΡ Jonah ii. 6 or 7. The cuttings off 
of the mountains (so LXX σχισμὰς ogswy) 
appear to mean those parts which were cut off 
from them at the deluge, and hurried down 
with the receding waters into the great abyss. 
To these Jonah in the fish’s belly says, ὙΠ ΤῊ" 
I am going down; for it is plain that this V. 
as well as those in the preceding verse, should 
be rendered in the present tense. Comp. 
Ezek. xxxi. 18. 

II. To shear, as sheep. occ. asa participle paoul 
plur. fem. Cant. iv. 2; so LX X χεκαρρενων, 
and Vulg. tonsarum, Eng. transl. even-shorn. 

Der. 70 chop, chip. : 

ΓΊΣΡ 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, τ. 
To make an extremity or end, as by cutting off, 
or the like. 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to cut off, as the hands or 
feet. occ. Deut. xxv. 12. Prov. xxvi. 6. 

II. In Kal, with or without ἃ following, to cut 
short, curtail. occ. 2 K. x. 32. Hab. ii. 10. 
Isa. vii. 6; where see Vitringa. 

III. In Hiph. to scrape, as the walls of a house, 
to scrape off their surface. occ. Lev. xiv. 41, 
43. Sethe LXX αἀποξνω. 

IV. As nouns yp, fem. mp, extremity, end. 
It is applied to. time, place, and other things. 
Gen. iy. 3, viii. 3. xix. 4. xxiii. 9, & al. freq. 
The ΤῊΣ ends or extremities of the heavens 
are the opposite points of the rational horizon. 
See Deut. iv. 32. Ps. xix. ἡ. Comp. Deut. 
xiii. 7. Isa. xl. 28. xli. 5. As a N. mas, 
plur. “Ἵν Ὁ ends, extremities, as of the earth, 
with regard to the speaker. occ. Ps. xlviil. 
11. ixv. 6. Isa. xxvi. 15. So fem. plur. nnyp, 
Exod. xxxvii. 8. xxxix. 4. Asa N. fem. 
imp, and moxp extreme, outermost. occ. 
Exod. xxvi. 4, 10 

Y. As a N. pup α captain, a military com- 
mander, so called perhaps from being posted 
outermost in the body of men he commands, 
Josh. x. 24. Jud. xi. 6,11, Hence, a gover- 
nor. Isa. iii. 6, 7. Prov. xxv. 15, . 

VL AsaN. fem. myp a cutting off or part 

from a whole, some. Gen. xlvii. 2. Comp. 
Ezek. xxxiii. 9, So 1 K. xii. 31. xiii. 33. 

He made priests pyn miypr of some of the 
people, i. e. taken out of the people. Our 
translation renders it, of the lowest of the 
people; but the LXX more justly μέρος τι 
some part, or x μέρους of a part ; and the high- 
est would have been as offensive to God as 
the lowest, if they had not been of the seed of 
Aaron. See Exod. xxviii. 41. xl..15. Num. 
xvi. 40. 2 Chron. xiii. 9.—and king Uzziah’s 
case, 2 Chron. xxvi. 16—21; and Witsii 
Awdexaduroy, cap. i. §. 17, p- 316. 

VII. Asa N. fem. plur. myip the locks, the 
extremities or ends of the hair. So Avenarius, 
fines capillorum, extremitates pilorum capitis. 
oce. Cant. v. 2,11. 

VIII. As a N. yp the summer. 
yp: 1]. 


See under 
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: From the Greek σχίζων or Latin scindo, scissum, to. 
cu 


yEp 


yxp to cut off, cut through and through, or in 
pieces. Exod. xxxix. 3. Jud, 1..6, 2 K. xxiv. 
13. Ps. xlvi. 10. On 2 K. xviii. 16, comp. 2 
Chron. iv. 22, and on Jer. ix. 26, &c. see un- 
der xb I. 

TSP 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. and I know not its 
ideal meaning. Asa N. nyp a hind of plant, 
or seed, gith. So Vulg. gith, and LX X and 
Aquila. μελάνθιον.. At is thus described by 
Ballester, Hierolog. lib. iii, cap. 5, p. 234. 
« Gith,” says he, ‘is a plant which is called 
in Greek melanthion, vulgarly (in Spanish) 
nigella ; it is commonly met with in gardens, 
and grows to a cubit height, and, sometimes 
more, according to the richness of the soil. 
The leaves are small like those of fennel, the 
flower blue, which disappearing, the ovary 
(capitulum) shows itself on the top, like that 
of a poppy; furnished with little horns, ob- 
long, divided by membranes into several parti- 
tions and cells, in which are inclosed seeds of 
a very black colour,* not unlike those of the 
leek, but of a very fragrant smell.” Ausonius 
observes, the pungency of the git is equal to 
that of pepper. 

_ Est inter fruges morsu piper equiparans git. 
And Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xix. cap. 8, says 
it is of use in bakehouses (pistrinis nasci), and 
lib. xx. cap. 17, that it affords'a very grateful 
seasoning to bread, “semen gratissime panes 
etiam condiet.” And for this: purpose 1t was 
probably applied among the Jews in Isaiah’s 
time ; since we find that the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring countries to this day have a 
+ variety of rusks and biscuits, most of which 
are strewed on the top with the seeds of sesa- 
mum or fennel-flower,” which latter is, I ap- 
prehend, the very git of the ancients. occ. Isa. 
xxviii. 25, 27. Comp. Harmer’s Observa- 
tions, vol. iv. p. 100. 

]SP See under περ V. 

VSP . 

I. Τὸ cut, or scrape off the extremity or surface. 
It is nearly: related to mup (50 prt to ΣΤ], YD 
to tp), as appears from the only passage 
wherein it occurs. as a V. namely,. Lev. xiv. 
41; where the LXX ἀκοξυσουσι, Vulg- radi, 
scrape. Bh, of 

II. As ἃ Ν. fem, plur. myypn instruments for 
scraping or cutting off the surface of wood, 
planes, or rather hatchets. occ. Isa. xliv. 13, 
he prepareth it with hatchets. See Vitringa. 

ILL Asa N. piypn or yypn, plur. nyxpn, the 
termination, extremity, or end of a wall, or of 
the side of ἃ building. Our translators and 
others render it corner, which in an angular 
building comes to the same thing, though that 
does not seem the strict meaning οὗ the word. 
See Exod. xxvi. 23. 2 Chron. xxvi. 9. Neh. 
iii- 19, 24, 25, freq. occ. So mipypmn Ezek. 
xlvi, 22, which is by some. taken, for an irre- 
gular participle in Huph. may be rendered, by 
or at the extremities, boundaries, or sides, con- 








* Hence the Greek name μέλανθιον, and Lat. and Span- 
ish nigella. , 
1 Russel’s Nat, Hist. of Aleppo, p. 81. 


EP 


sidering ΤΡ as a N. fem. plur, 7 as em- 
phatic, and m as a particle. Comp. under 
yp IV. | 

IV. As a N. fem. plur. miypyp cassia. So 
the LX X xaem, and Vulg. cassia, It is pro- 
perly the bark or peel stripped off the cassia 
plant, i.e. the cassia-bark or -lignea of the 
shops, and very much resembles cinnamon in 
appearance, taste, and medicinal qualities, occ. 
Ps. xlv. 9. 

It is obvious to remark, that the Greek, Latin, 
and English names of this eastern spice are 
derivatives from the Hebrew; and from this 
aromatic one of Job’s daughters was called 
πῦρ, LXX Κασιαν, Vulg. Cassiam, Cassia, 
ch. xlii. 14. Comp. under pp. 
xp 

I. To foam, froth. It occurs not as a V. sim- 
ply in this sense, but as a N. pxp foam, froth, 
as of water. occ. Hos. x. 7; where the Vulg. 
spumam foam, gain ἐπιζεμα efferves- 
cence, ebullition. Fem. yp foam, as of the 
fig-tree, when the smaller branches are broken 
or corroded. oce. Joel 1. 7 See Shaw’s 
Travels, p. 187, 188. 

IL. In Kal, to foam with anger or rage, to be in 
a. violent rage. Gen. xl. 2. xli. 10, & al. In 
Hiph. to cause to foam with anger, to provoke 
to violent rage. Deut. ix. 7, 8, & al. In 
Hith. to foam, rage. oce. Isa. viii. 21. Asa 
N. 9xp foaming, rage. Num. i. 53. Deut. xxix. 
28, ἃ αἱ. freq. So Homer describing Hector 

in a rage, Il. xy. lin. 607, 

Ἀφλοισμος de περὶ Crome yiveTo——— 
He foam’d with wrath 


EP 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to cut short, curtail, abbre- 
viate, shorten. Ps, lxxxix. 46, cii. 24. Also, 
in Kal, to be cut short, shortened. Num. xi. 
23. Isa. 1.2. This word joined with mn 
(Exod. vi. 9. Job xxi. 4. Mic. ii. 7.) and 
with w>> (Num. xxi. 4. Jud. x. 16. xvi. 16. 
Zech. xi. 8.) Prov. xiv. 29. comp. ver. 17, 
denotes that shortness of breath which is oc- 
casioned by extreme grief, anger, or fatigue. 
In several of the above passages the expres- 
sions are, in condescension to our capacities, 
applied to God. 

Il. To cut off or down, to reap or mow, as the 
fruits of the earth.* Lev. xix. 9, & al. freq. 
Asa N.‘xp_fruits so cut down, harvest. Lev. 
xix. 9, & al. freq. The time of harvest. Exod. 
xxxiv. 21. Ruth i. 22. Also, collectively, the 
boughs or branches of a vine or other tree, 
which are usually cut off, q. ἃ. the lop. See 
Isa. xxvii. 11. Ps. Ixxx. 12. Job xiv. 9. xviii. 
16. xxix. 19. 

Hence Lat. castro, Eng. castrate, castration. 

1 Sam. xii. 17, 15 ἐξ not own xp wheat-har- 
vest to-day? I will call to Jehovah, and he will 
give thunder and rain—And what was there ex- 
traordinary in this? may the mere English read- 
erask. Does it not often thunder and rain in 
wheat harvest ? True, in England it does ; but 
not in Judea ;-and when it does so there, it is 





Pope. 








* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 462, &c. 
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PP 


deemed pernicious, as is evident from Proy. 
xxvi. 1. Josephus, Ant. lib. vi. cap. v. ὃ 6, 
paraphrasing the passage in 1 Sam. makes 
Samuel say, “ But that I may prove to you 
that. God is displeased and angry with you, 
for desiring a kingly government, I will pre- 
yail upon him to make it manifest by strange 
Signs, ὃ yag ουδεσω πρότερον εἰδὲεν ὕμων ουδεις εν- 
ταυθα γεγεννημένον Degous axun χειμωνώ for what 
none of you ever saw before in this country, 
namely ‘a storm in the midst of summer, this by 
my prayers will I move God to show unto 
you.” And in another place, De Bel. lib. iii, 
cap. 7, § 12, speaking of Galilee he observes, 
σπάνιον ὃς timers τὸ κλιμῶ ToUTO ϑερους ὕεται In 
this country it rarely, if ever, rains during the 
summer.” Volney, Voyage, tom. i. p. 321. 
“Dans la plaine de Palestine il (le tonnerre) 
est infiniment rare lété, et plus frequent 
Vhiver. Jn the plain of Palestine, thunder is 
exceedingly uncommon in summer, and more fre- 
quent in winter. Comp. Shaw’s Travels, ἢ. 
136, 335; Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. ἢ. 
5—9. 


pP 


Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the idea seems 
to be hollow, or void of gross matter. In 
Syriac xprp signifies a capacious vessel, am- 
phora, and several other words from this root 
are in that language used for different kinds 
of vessels. (See Castell. Lexie. Heptag. in 
pip-) _ So the French caque, and Eng. cag or 
heg, signify a barrel. 

I. Asa N. with a formative 3, pp> a hole, hol- 
low place, as in a rock. oce. Isa. vii. 19. Jer. 
xiii. 4. xvi. 16. 

11. As a N. ppp rendered a gourd, so the 
LXX κολοκυντη; but it seems properly to de- 
note the ricinus or palma Christi, “a shrub or 
weed which grows to the height of an olive- 
tree ; the trunk and branches are hollow like a 
hex’? [whence, by the way, its Heb. name, as 
also the Eng. keck or kex], “the leaves some- 
times as broadas the brim of ahat. It grows 
surprisingly fast [but the growth of that which 
shaded Jonah might be miraculous], whence 
it is concluded that it is of a soft and spungy 
substance. Cels. Hierobot.” Taylor’s con- 
cordance in pp. Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 94, 
mentions ‘a fruit which the Egyptians cultivate 
for the sake of its oil, and call Aiki ; so Strabo, 
lib. xvii. p. 1179, and Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. 
xv. cap. 7 And this is the yp‘p of Jonah, 
and the alkeroa of the Arabians, which lat- 
ter Jerome says was the Syrian and Punic 
name of the ;p*p in his time. ‘Thus a Cop- 
tic Lexicon explains the Egyptian word KOYKI 
by the berry of the alkeroa. And whereas 
Dioscorides had said concerning the hihi, εξ 
οὗ ἀποφθλιβεται ro λεγόμενον KIKKINON tAaioy, 
an Arabic writer renders these words: “ And 
from thence is pressed the oil, which they call 
oil of Riki, which is the oil of alkeroa.” But 
for farther satisfaction concerning this plant I 
refer the reader to Bochart, vol. iii. 293; 
Scheuchzer’s Physica Sacra on Jonah iv. 6; 
Michaelis’ Recueil de Questions, quest. 
Ixxxvii.; and to Niebuhr’s Description de 
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of the West Indian ricinus or palma Christi 
some years ago became famous in England, as 
a medicine for colic disorders, under the name 
of castor oil. * occ. Jonah iv. 6, 7, 9, 10; on 
which passage I concur with Mr Harmer, Ob- 
servations, vol. i. p. 157, &c. whom see, that 
the rp booth or shelter which Jonah made, 
was of the ppp which the Aleim 725 had 
prepared, as this verb should have been ren- 
dered at ver. 7, of this chapter, as it is rightly 
by our translators in ch. i. 17. 
ἽΡ ᾿ 
I. In Kal, to spring up, or gush out, as water. 
It occurs not however in a neuter or intransi- 
tive, but ina transitive sense, to cause to spring 
or gush out ; as waters by digging. occ. Isa. 
xxxvil. 25. 2 K. xix. 24. ‘mop q. d. I have 
sprung and drunk strange waters, i. e. such as 
were before hidden and unknown. To this 
effect Symmachus renders the word in Isa. by 
wevta, and Vulg. by fodi, I have digged. In 
Hiph. to cause to spring up, cast out, as wa- 
ters. occ. Jer. vi. 7. twice. As a noun 
1p ἃ spring or fountain of water. See 
Jer. xvii. 13. li. 36. Hos. xiii. 15; on 
which last text the learned Mr Catcott} ob- 
. Serves, that “ a change of the wind affects the 
sources of springs as much as any thing I 
know, and frequently produces phenomena 
very contrary to what one might expect from 
the season of the year, or the common course 
of nature. This, though not generally re- 
marked, is noted by the prophet Hosea, ch. 
xiii. 15.’”°-—of tears, Jer. ix. 1.—of blood, 
Ley. xii. 7. xx. 18. s\pn is also spoken of a 
man’s lawful wife, from whom children de- 
scend as streams froma fountain, Prov. v. 18. 
Comp. the preceding verses. It is also used 
for the spring or origin of a family or nation. 
Ps. Ixviti. 27, where, says Dr Horne, “ the 
fountain of Israel is the same with the stock 
or family of Israel. See Isa. xiviii. 1. The 
sense of this latter clause therefore is, Bless 
the Lord, ye who are sprung from the stock of 
Israel.” Comp. the use of ;sy Deut. xxxiii. 28. 
Ii. As a noun mas. plur. in reg. “yp emana- 
tions, liquors issuing out, juices. occ. Isa. ‘lix. 
5, 6, They hatch cockatrice eggs, and weave 
wsa2y “1p what issues from the spider.—ormip 
what issues from them shall not become garments. 
“« All spiders at the extremity of their belly 
have five teats or papille covered with others 
of less dimensions, the orifices of which they 
open and shut, as well as contract and dilate, 
at pleasure. Through these orifices they dis- 
til that clammy gum, with which their belly is 
replenished, and whilst the spider discharges 
it through one or more apertures, the thread 
lengthens in proportion to her distance from 
the place where she first fastened it.— With 
this thread she spins a web.”—Nature Dis- 
played, vol. i. p. 56, English edit. 12mo. 
Pha 
Itis nearly of the same signification as ΣῚΡ, thus 
 * For a farther account of this oil, and of the plant 
which produces it, see Gentleman’s Magazine for Feb- 
ἀν: 1765, p. 
edit. 
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his excellent Treatise on the Deluge, p. 190, 2d 
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xo. and mvs, xan and man, xem and men, 
are respectively related in sense as well as in 
sound. See 2 Sam. i. 6. 

I. In Niph. to meet. Exod. y. 3. Comp. chap., 
iii. 18, where at least twenty-two of Dr Ken- 
nicott’s codices read x4p>, As a noun fem. in 
reg. NXP a meeting. — It always occurs with Ὁ 
prefixed, nxip> for meeting, to meet, opposite, 
over against, in occursum, obviam. Gen. xiv. 
17. xv. 10, & al. freq. Also, at the meeting 
or coming. See Exod. xiy. 27. 1 Sam. xvi. 4. 

II. In Kal and Niph. to occur, happen, befall, 
light upon. See Gen. xlii. 4, 38. xlix. 1, 
Exod. i. 10. Deut. xxii. 6. 2 Sam. i. 6. xx. 
1. Job iv. 14. freq. oce. 

III. As a noun xp a partridye. oce. 1 Sam 
xxvi. 20. Jer. xvii. 11. So in the former 
text the Greek versions in the Hexapla (ex- 
cept the LX X) περδιξ, and the LX X in the 
latter ve), and the Vulg. in both perdix. 
The account given by Dr Shaw, Travels, p. 
236, of the manner of hunting partridges and 
other birds by the Arabs, affords an excellent 
comment on 1 Sam. xxvi. 20, though not ap- 
plied by that ingenious and valuable writer to 
this purpose. “The Arabs,” says he, “have 
another, though a more laborious method of 
catching these birds ; for observing that they 
become languid and fatigued after they have 
been hastily put up twice or thrice, they im- 
mediately run in upon them, and knock them 
down with their zerwattys, or bludgeons as we 
should call them.” «“« It was precisely in this 
manner,” adds Mr Harmer,* “ that Saul hunt- 
ed David, coming hastily upon him, and put- 
ting him up from time to time, in hopes that 
he should at length, by frequent repetitions of 
it, be able to destroy him.” Jer. xvii. 11, the 
partridge sitteth (on eggs) and produceth, or 
hatcheth, not, min he that getteth riches, and 
not by right, shall leave them in the midst of his 
days, and at his end shall be contemptible. Ob- 
serve that the partridge here mentioned must 
be the cock. The hen cannot be meant, be- 
cause both the verbs are masculine; neither 
can 15° mas. signify laying of eggs. Buffon 
says, that the red partridges are those which 
are found in the mountainous and temperate 
countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and 
remarks, that after pairing time, when the hen 
is engaged in sitting, the cock quits her, and 
leaves her alone to take care of the family ;” 
but then he adds, that in this respect “ our (i. 
e. the French) red partridges appear to differ 
from the red partridges of Egypt, because the 
Egyptian priests chose, for the emblem of a 
well-regulated household, two partridges, one 
male, the other female, sitting or brooding toge- 
ther.”+ And by the text in Jer. it seems that 
in Judea the cock-partridge sat as well as the 
hen. 

But why should it be said of the partridge, 
whether cock or hen, rather than of any other 
bird, that ἐξ sitteth, and hatcheth not 9. Because 
the partridge’s nest being made on the ground, 
the eggs are frequently broken by men or 
other animals, and the bird “is often obliged 





* Observations, vol. i. p. 318. 
+ Hist. Nat, des Oiseaux, tom. iy. p. 913, 217. 
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to quit them for fear of cattle, dogs, or sports- 
men, which chills the eggs and makes them 
untruitful. Rain and moisture also may spoil 
them.”* 

The partridge, I apprehend, has its Hebrew 
name from the ery it utters when calling its 
mate or young.to roost, which cry can hardly be 
better expressed in letters than by xp Quéra 
or, Qra.}+ . Whoever reads with tolerable at- 
tention the Hierozoicon of the learned Bochart, 
or eyen the ninth chapter of the first book,} 
must have the credulity of an infidel, if he ean 
believe that the Hebrew names given by Adam 
to the animals were not intended .to: express 
some remarkable and eminent quality in each. 
It appears,. from. Gen. ii. 19. that the Lord 
God brought every beast of the field, and every 

JSowl of the. air, unto Adam,°to see what he 
would call them (i. e. § to make proof of his 
understanding), and. whatsoever Adam called 
every living creature, that (was) the name there- 
of- Hence it is very evident that Adam | 
must, in general, have had ideas of actions an 
words suited to those ideas (which words 
were, no doubt, taught him immediately by 
God), or, in. short, that he must have had 
language, (as appears also from \Gen. ii. 16, 
17.) before he could give the animals proper 





* Calmet, Dictionary in PARTRIDGE. 

+ Buffon (Nat. Hist. des Oiseaux, tom. iv. p. 183.) says, 
that after a covey of partridges has been dispersed, they 
call one another together again, adding, ‘* All the world 
knows the partridge’s call, which is far from agreeable, 
and is not so much a note or a chirp, as a harsh cry not 
unlike the noise of a saw.” 


** T love to hear—the eur 

Of the night-loving partridge.” 
Village Curate, cited in Monthly Review for September, 
ees p. 217; and in English Review for February, 1790, 
Ρ 


. 197. 
1 De Nominibus Animalium ab Adamo impositis. 
Comp. Gen. viii. 8. 
| Since writing the above in the first edition, Iam 
pleased to find the same sentiments better expressed in 


the following p Ὁ of a very able writer: “ From the 
account given by Moses of the primeval state of man, it 
appears he was not left to acquire ideas in the ordi- 


nary way, which would have been too tedious and slow, 
as he was circumstanced, but was at once furnished. with 
the knowledge which was then necessary for him. He 
was immediately endued with the gift of language, which 
necessarily supposes that he was furnished with a stock of 
ideas, a specimen of which he gave, in giving names to 
the inferior animals which were brought before him for 
that Suepiee, Dr Leland’s Advantage and Necessity 
of the Christian Revelation, vol. ii. pt. ii. ch. 2. p. 21 of 
the 4to. and 19 of the ϑνο. edit. See also an excellent 
pamphlet of Dr John Ellis, entitled, An Enquiry, Whence 
cometh Wisdom and Understanding to Man? p. 8, &c. 

and Mr Rowland’s Mona Antiqua Restaurata, p. 293. 

The learned reader will likewise do well to consult Euse- 
bius’ Preeparat. Evangel. lib. xi. eap. 6; Walton’s Pro- 

legom. iii. 26; and Dr Davies’ note 5, on Cicero Tuscul. 

Disput. lib. i, cap. 25. I cannot forbear adding on this 

occasion, that whatever fantastical notions some men 

may advance concerning the origin of language, and the 

possibility of man’s gradually inventing it by his own 

natural unassisted powers ; yet, in fact, not a single in- 

stance can be produced since the ‘creation of the world, 

of any human creature’s ever using articulate sounds as 
the signs of ideas, or, in other words, of his speaking or 

having monpaage; unless he was first taught it, either 

immediately and at once by God, as Adam at his forma- 

tion, and the Apostles on the day of Pentecost, Acts ii. 

or gradually by his parents or nurses, Dr Samuel John- 

son was of opinion that e “must have come by 
enspiration, and that inspiration was ne to give 
man the faculty of speech ; to inform him that he may 

have speech; which I think, says he, he could no more 

find out without inspiration, than cows or hogs would 

think of such a faculty.” Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 

vol. ii, p. 447, where see more. 
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and descriptive names; for example, he must 
have had an idea of, and aname for, retribution 
or requital, namely 512, before he called the 
camel 51 or the requiter. . But in some parti- 
cular cases, where the cries or notes of animals 
were very remarkable, and sufficient to distin- 
guish them from all others, these might be 
taken to give names to the animals them- 
selves; so the wild ass might be called sy, 
from the harsh, disagreeable sound of his bray- 
ing ; the turtle-dove ἌΤΙ or syn, from its note ; 
and the hoopoe or hoop, n5‘211, from the notse 
it makes. But perhaps this is in no instance 
more striking, than in the Heb. name of the 
partridge, xp, which is so plainly denominat- 
ed from its cry. -And if we consider that by 
this ery the partridge remarkably calls its mate 
or brood, we shall see the rationale of xp 
signifying 

IV. In: Kal, éo call, as one person calls to or 

for another. The late learned and ingenious 
Dr Gregory Sharpe, in his Origin of Lan- 
guages, p. ‘7, 8, has remarked, that men ‘can 
distinguish animals by their various notes, and 
use his imitations of their notes for their 
names: and again he can transfer those names 
to objects that may be similar in any respect 
to the animals, and employ them in express- 
ing such actions as distinguish one animal from 
another. Thus* x ip quera, which happily 
expresses the note of a partridge, when she is 
CALLING her young, is the name of that bird 
in the Hebrew tongue, where it likewise sig- 
nifies to CALL.” xp to call is used either 
transitively, as Exod. ii. 7; or more usually 
with 5 or 5x following, as Gen. xxiv. 57, 58. 
Deut. xxv. 8. Lev. i. 1. ix. 1. x. 4, & al. freq. 
Comp. Isa. iv. 1. 

V. Transitively, or with 5 following, to call, 
invite, as to a feast or entertainment. See 2 
Sam. xiii. 23. 1 Καὶ. i. 9, 10, 19,25, 26. And 
in this view Harmer understands it, Zech. iii. 
10, as relating to persons who were regaling, 
as usual in the east, under trees, and who in- 
vited the passengers to partake in their enter- 
tainment. ; 

VI. Intransitively or transitively, to call, cry 
out, proclaim. Job v. 1. Isa. Ixi. 1. Jer. xxxvi. 
9. Jonah iii. 2. As a noun fem. τιν ἃ 
proclamation. Jonah iii. 2. As a noun ΝΡ 
a convocation, a meeting by proclamation. Exod. 
xii. 16. Isa. 1. 13. 

VII. With 5 following, to call, to name, give a 
name to, Gen. i. 5, 8, 10, & al.freq. In Niph. 
to be named or called. Deut. xxviii. 10. 2 Sam. 
xii. 28. 1 K. viii. 43. 

own xp to name, call or proclaim by name. 
Exod. xxxi. 2. xxxv. 30. Isa. xlv. 3, 4. Exod. 
xxxlii. 19. xxxiy. 5, 6. 

Tt ΟΞ Nap to call on the name of Jehovah. 
This expression, when applied to men, “ sig- 





* © Bochart τὰ ἐν that XP is a woodcock or snipe, or 
like bird with a long beak. The passages produced by 
that great man from B. Selomo and Sereschith bara 
[rabba] are not of equal authority with the LXX, who 
in Jer, xvii. 11, render NP by 72¢% a partridge, and 
seem to confirm their translation, and allude to the dif- 
ferent senses of the word by translating it twice, ¢¢ovnes 
περδιξ, as a N. and asa V. the partridge hath called.” 
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nifies not only fo invoke the true God, but to 
invoke him by his name JEHOVAH, thereby ac- 
knowledging his necessary existence, essential 
perfections, and infinite superiority over all 
created beings. (Comp. under mt ILL) The 
first text in which we meet with this. phrase 
is Gen. iy. 26; where we read, Then it was 
begun, or, then men began to call on the name 
of Jehovah ; which surely cannot mean that 

‘men then first began to worship the true God, 
or to worship him publicly. (Comp. ver. 3—5, 
of this ch.) But it seems highly probable 
that by this time the name o1>x was become 
equivocal, being applied, both by the believing 
line of Seth, and by the unbelieving one of 
Cain, to their respective gods ; and that there- 
fore believers, to distinguish themselves, in- 
voked. God by the name Jehovah. Thus in 
after times, when idolatry prevailed, we read 
of Abraham’s (Gen. xii. 8. xiii. 4. xxi. 33.) 
and of Isaae’s (Gen. xxvi. 25.) tM". ΟΞ NIP 
calling on the, name. of Jehovah. (Comp. 2 
Κ΄. v.11.) And.in that solemn contest be- 
tween Elijah and the prophets of Baal, .1 K. 
xviii. Elijah saith, ver. 21, to the people, Jf 
Jehovah be God (Heb. ovt>xt THE, 1... 6. 
the true, Aleim or saviours), follow him ; but 
if Baal, then follow him; and ver. 24, to the 
prophets of Baal, call ye on the name of ὈΞ ΤῸΝ 
your Aleim, and I will call on the name. of 
Jehovah, which they accordingly did respec- 
tively. Comp. ver. 26, 36, 37.”’* : 
VIII. To pronounce. Jer. xxxvi. 18, 
IX. In Kal, to read, to pronounce from writing, 
to call written signs by the. names for which 
they stand. Deut. xvii. 19. Jer. xxxvi. 6. 
Neh. viii. 3, & al. Asa N. xnpn a reading. 
occ. Neh. viii. 8. , 

Der. To cry, &c. crow as acock; or is this 
latter word, like the Heb. xxp III. formed 
from the sound ? : 

The Mahometan Koran (Al Koran), so called, 
either from the collection of the chapters which 
were at first dispersed, as being promulgated 
by Mahomet at different times ; or rather from 
reading, in imitation.(N. B.) of the Jews, 
who called the Holy Scriptures. ΝΡ. the 
reading. .See Castell’s Lexic. and Sale’s Pre- 
lim. Disc. to Koran, sect. III. 


pala}! 

5 Be Kal, to approach, come near, or close to. 
Gen. xx. 4. Exod. xiv. 20, & al. freq. Also, 
to bring near, make to approach. Isa. xlvi. 13. 
Ezek, xxxvii. 17, & al. In Niph. to be made 
to approach, to be brought near. Exod. xxii. 8. 
Josh. vii. 14. In Hiph. to cause to approach, 
bring near. Exod. xxviii. 1. xxix. 4, 10, & al. 
Also, to approach, come near. Gen. xii. 11. 
Exod. xiv. 10, & al. As a N. anp and ΞΡ 
near. Gen. xix. 20. xly. 10. Exod. xii. 4, xiii, 

17, & al. freq. Job xvii. 12, They (i. 6. the pur- 
poses of my heart mentioned in the preceding 
verse, Qu?) have (now) put night for day ; 
light is a77p near from the face of darkness. 
“That is, henceforth the day which I am to 
enjoy is the night of death; and the light 





* Greek and Eng. Lexicon in Et:zadew 11. where see 
more. 
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which is ordained for me is the darkness of 
the tomb.” Scott, whom see, and Schultens. 
As a N. ἸΞῚΡ an oblation or offering, a corban, 
which was to be brought to the house or altar 
or priests of Jehovah. See inter al. Lev. i. 2, 
3. ii. 1, 8. tiie 1. 

Il. Asa participial. N. ap nearly related, a 
near relation by consanguinity, cognation, or 
affinity. See Ruth ii. 20..iii. 12. 2 Sam. xix. 
43. Neh. xiii. 4. Job xix. 14. Ps. xxxviii. 12. 

III... With > following, to make nearly alike, 
cause to resemble. Hos. vii. 6. 

IV. With ὃν following, :to.approach or ad- 
vance against in a hostile manner, ¢o assault, 
attack. occ. Ps. xxvii: 2. Comp. Ps. exix. 150. 
Asa N. 3} an assault, attack, conflict, com- 
bat. 2 Sam. xvii. 11. Ps. lv. 19: xxviii. 9, & al. 

V. As a N. ap the inmost or. most intimate 
part of any thing, that which, to borrow the 
expression of the Latin proverb, is nearest * 
itself, the midst, inwards, or entrails. freq. occ. 
See Gen. xviii. 24. xxv. 22. Exod. ili. 20. 
xxix. 13. Lev. i. 9. iii. 3. Ps. v. 10. Hence 
the inner or inmost part of man, his mind, heart, 
or inmost thought. See Gen. xviii. 12. Ps. v. 

(10. Ixii. δ. Ixiv. 7. citi. 1. Jer. iv. 14, ix. 8. 
Comp. under wos I. and poo VIL. 

Tp “πὶ ; 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, ΣΤ. 
To. meet, join, coalesce, as when’ several persons 
or things. meet together. 

I. In Kal and Niph. to meet, light upon. Num. 
xxiii. 3, 4. Exod. iii. 18. 2 Sam. 1. 6. For 2 
K. xix. 94. Isa. xxxvii. 25, see under 5p I. 
In Hiph. to cause to meet or light upon. Gen. 
xxvii. 20. So Gen. xxiv. 12, cause to meet, 
namely what I desire ; see the following verses. 

It is also rendered to appoint. Num. xxxv. 11 ; 
but on“pit may be here better translated, 
then “‘ ye shall choose obvious cities, cities easy 
to meet or to come at.” Taylor’s Concordance. 
Asa N. 5p a meeting, justling, as in the hurly- 
burly and confusion at the time a city is taken 
(thus Bate) or country invaded. occ. Isa. xxii. 
5. Asa N. “p α meeting, as in opposition or 
contrariety, an opposition. Lev. xxvi. 24, 27, 
40. It is applied adverbially, 1 being under- 
stood, contrary.. Ley. xxvi. 21, 23. Compare 
the use of the V. Deut. xxv. 18. 

11.. In’Kal,.to occur, befall, happen. Gen. xii. 
29, xliv. 29. Num. xi. 23. 1 Sam. xxviii. 10. 
Esth. iv. 7. Eecles. ii. 14, & al. Asa N. 
mpm an occurrence, event. 1 Sam. vi. 9. 
Eccles. ii.) 14. iii. 19, & al. 

III. In Kal, to contignate, i. 6, to frame or fit 
together the beams or boards of a house or 
gate, to make them meet and join with each 
other. oce. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 11.. Neh. ii. 8. ili, 
3, 6. In Hiph. as a participle. occ. Ps. 
civ. 13, ΓΤ contignating his lofts or cham- 
bers in the waters or watery vapours; so Mon- 
tanus, contignans in aquis cenacula sua; 1. 6. 
making these waters for a time his residence, 
as it follows in the text, making the clouds his 
chariot. Comp. 2 Sam. xxii. 12. Ps. xvi. 
12. and under pop 1V. Asa N. fem. mp, 

_plur. nvp, a beam, rafter, tignum. oce. 2 








* Proximus sum egomet mihi. 
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Kings vi. 2, 5. 2 Chron. iii. 7. Cant. i. 17. 
Asa Ν. fem. in reg. nop a contignation, roof. 
oce. Gen. xix. 8. Asa N. mpm ἃ contigna- 
tion, fabric, building. occ. Eccles. x. 18. 

IV. Asa N. 4p, plur. nvvp the flat wall of a 
house, or of a vineyard, or the side of an altar, 
which meets one, as it were, and opposes 
one’s passage. Comp. sense I. See Exod. 
xxx. 3. Ley. i..15. xiv. 37. Num. xxii. 25. 
In Josh. ii. 15, it is joined with rmn, and 
so must have a different meaning ; then she 
(Rahab) let them down by a rope, through, or 
out of, the window ; for her house (was) \*p. 
mon by the flat of the wall (not uponthe town 
wail, as rendered), and she dwelt 7mm by the 
wall. Had Rahab dwelt upon the wall, she 
and all hers must have perished when the wall 
fell down before the ark, as Bate justly ob- 
serves ; “¢ but she dwelt by the wall,” adds he, 
‘her house was against the flat of the wall, 
so that the upper windows overlooked it.” 
And it is not at all improbable that Rahab 
might to one or more of her upper chambers 
have a kiosk,* i. 6. a kind of bow-window 
projecting beyond the rest of the building, 
through the opening of which she might the 
more conveniently let down the spies over the 
wall of the city. (Comp. 2 Cor. xi. 32, 33.) 
1 K. iv. 33, The hyssop which groweth -p2 
(not, out of, but) by or near the wall. On 2 
K. xx. 2. Isa. xxxvili. 2, see under my I. In 
Jer. iv. 19, we read of ΠΥ Ὁ the walls of the 
heart, which may comprehend both its ezxter- 
nal sides, and its internal partitions. 

VY. Asa Ν. mas. plur. “1p the threads which 
meeting or being joined together form the spider’s 
web. occ, Isa. lix. 5, 6. But see under 4p II. 
to which root this word seems more properly 
to belong. 

VI. As Ns. fem. mp, andin reg. np, a 
city or great town, from the concourse of peo- 
ple, &c. in it. Deut. ii. 36. 1 K.i. 41, 45. 
Num. xxi. 28. Ps. xlviii, 3, & al. freq. nop 
the same. Job xxix. 7. Prov. viii. 3, & al. 

Chald. As Ns. myp, xp, and emphat. xnp, 
a city. See Ezra iv. 10, 15. 

Hence the famous Carthage had in part its 
ancient name Carthada, q. ἃ. xnm xn op the 
new city, as Solinus, Eustathius, and Ste- 
phanus interpret this appellation. See Bo- 
chart’s Chanaan, lib. i. cap. 24. 

From Ὁ or mp may likewise be deduced the 
Welsh caer, ‘‘a city, a walled or fortified 
town, any strong hold, the wall of a city or 
any other place for its defence,”+ which word 
caer makes part ‘of the name of several towns 
in England and Wales, as Carlisle, Cardiff, 
Caermarthen, Caernarvon. 

VII. Asa N. substantive sp (occ. Gen. viii. 
22.) fem. mop, and in reg. mop cold, i. e. the 
celestial fluid in a comparatively gross, con- 
densed, compacted state, coalescing or cohering 
in masses or grains, and so incapable of enter- 
ing or pervading the smaller pores of bodies, 
but by its external pressure or nisus to pursue 
the finer celestial atoms (or light) within such 





* Comp. under Sense VII. 
+ Richards’ English - Welsh Dictionary. 
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bodies, rendering them more fixed and dense. 
occ. Job xxiv. 7. xxxvii. 9, Ps. exlvii. 17, 
Who can stand before his cold? which is some- 
times extremely severe, and even mortal in 
Palestine, and the neighbouring countries. 
See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 16, and 
vol. iii. p. 33. Also, a@ cooling. occ. Prov. 
xxv. 20. (Comp. under mty II.) Nah. iii. 17. 
(Comp. under 23 III.) Asa N. adjective sp 
cool: Prov. xvii. 27, He who restraineth his 

_words hath knowledge, ΤΥ 9p) and he (who is) 
cool in spirit (is) @ man of understanding. 
Here the textual reading sp. seems prefer- 
able to that of the Keri and seventeen or 
eighteen of Dr Kennicott’s codices, sp». Mas. 
plur. o»np cold, cooling. occ. Proy. xxy. 25. 
Jer. xviil. 14. Asa N. ΠΡ Ὁ a cooling, re- 
Srigeration. occ. Jud. iii. 20, 24; where men- 
tion is made of a chamber of cooling. They 
have in our times various ways-of cooling their 
chambers in the hot eastern countries ; one is 
by means of kiosks, or a kind of bow-window, 
which Dr Russell * says, *‘ are quite open to 
the rooms, and having + {latticed| windows in 
front and on each side, there is a great draught 
of air, which makes them cool in summer, the 
advantage chiefly intended by them.” Ano- 
ther method, which is used in Egypt, is by a 
dome on the top of their rooms, which to- 
wards the north has several open windows, 
and these admitting the north wind make the 
air within very cool. But on this subject see 
more in Mr Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 
161, &c. and comp. under yp IV. 

Hence Greek xguo; cold. 


“pip It is rendered to destroy, but properly, 


I apprehend, denotes, to cause to meet violent- 
ly and repeatedly, to justle or dash against each 
other. occ. Num. xxiv. 17, And he shall wound 
the corners or coasts of Moab, »pxp and con- 
found all the children of Seth. Here it is pro- 
bable that the latter hemistich is parallel or 
equivalent to the former, as twice already in 
the preceding part of this verse, and in ver. 
18, 21; and consequently that Seth was the 
name of some famous city or place in the 
territories of Moab, though not elsewhere 
mentioned in the Scriptures. See more in 
the learned Bp Newton’s Dissertations on the 
Prophecies, vol. i. 132, &c. As a participial 
N. spipn a violent meeting or justling, a hurly- 
burly. occ. Isa. xxii. 5; where the prophet is 


describing the confusion occasioned by the - 


hostile invasion of a country—/or (it is) a day 
of tumult, and of trampling down, and of per- 
ery ἀπέ spipm of confused justling or 
urly-burly, and of shouting on the mountain. 
Comp. under pp I. above. 
™m 
To be smooth, without roughness or excrescences. 
I. As a N. mp ice from its smoothness, or 
congealing cold or frost, which makes the sur- 
face of water hard and smooth. occ. + Gen. 
xxxi. 40. Job vi. 16. xxxvii. 10. xxxviii. 29. 





* Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 4. 

+ See plate xv. where a kioske is represented with such 
a window. 

t On this text see Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 73, 
and comp. Baruch ii, 25. 


ὈΠΡ 


Jer. xxxvi. 30. Ps. exlvii. 17. Doth not the 
word in this last passage mean icy concretions 
or hailstones? See Harmer’s Observations, 
vol. i. p. 16. 

II. As a N. mp crystal, from its smoothness 
and resemblance to ice. So LXX χρυσταλ- 
aov, and Vulg. erystalli. occ. Ezek. i, 22. It 
may be observed, that the Greek name for 
crystal, namely κρυσσαλλος, primarily signifies 
ice, from κρύος cold and σαελλομαι to concrete ; 
and perhaps the LX Χ meant it in the sense 
of ice or frost, in this text of Ezekiel ; where 
the Heb. may be rendered with Bate, as the 
glittering of frost, dazzling. Comp. Greek and 
- Eng. Lexicon. in Κρυσταλλος. 

111. In Καὶ and Hiph. to make smooth on the 
head, or bald. occ. Levy. xxi. 5. Mic. i. 16. 
Ezek. xxvii. 31. In Huph. to be made bald. 
Ezek. xxix. 18. In Niph. to become, or be 
made, bald. Jer. xvi. 6. Comp. under 7x5 1. 
and see Harmer’s Observations, vol. iii. p. 
379, and 388. As Ns. mop bald. Lev. xiii. 
40. Fem. mrmp baldness. Lev. xxi. 5. Deut. 
xiv. 1. Once xmp after the Chaldee form, 
Ezek. xxvii. 31, where the prophet, threaten- 
ing Tyre, may be thought to use the Tyrian 
dialect. But very many of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices, and among them the Complutensian 
edition, read mrmp- Fem. nmp the bald part 
of the head, the bald head or pate. It de- 
notes the top or hinder part of the head which 
becomes bald, as nm32 (which see) doth the 
bald forehead. See Lev. xiii. 42, 43, δῦ. 
Mic. i. 16, Enlarge thy baldness, as the eagle, 
namely, when he moults or sheds his feathers. 
See Bochart, vol. iii. p. 165; Scheuchzer, 
Phys. Sacr. and Bp Newcome on the place. 

Der. Crystal, crystalline. See above, sense II. 

ὉΠΡ 
To superinduce, bring over or upon, cover over 
with. occ. Ezek. xxxvii. 6. So the Vulg. 
superextendam, J will extend or spread over. 
Also, in a Niph. sense, to be superinduced, to 
cover. occ. Ezek. xxxvii. 8. The word is 
used in a like sense in Chaldee and Syriac. 

Der. Lat. cremor, Eng. cream. Qu? 

MP 
To shoot forth, diffuse, as horns or rays of light. 

I. In Kal, to irradiate, shoot forth, or emit rays 
of light. oce. Exod. xxxiv. 29, 30, 35; where 

XX δεδοξασσαι was glorified. Comp. 2 Cor. 
iii. 7. And on Exod. xxxiv. 29, &c. observe 
that the irradiation of a fire, or a lambent 
flame, about the head of a person, was re- 
garded by the ancient heathen as a sign of di- 
vine favour and protection. For proof I refer 
to Homer, Il. v. lin. 4—7, and to Dacier’s, 
Pope’s, and Clarke’s notes there ; to Virgil, 
En. ii. lin. 682—684; AMn. x. lin. 270; and 
to Wetstein’s note 'on πυρὸς, Acts ii. 3. As 
a N. mas, plur. o4p rays or beams of light. 
occ. Hab. iii. 4. Hence the late learned Dr 
Merrick (Appendix to a sermon on the para- 
ble of the vineyard, which see) explains Isa. v. 
Ἵ, My beloved hath a vineyard yp in a strong 
light (which * vines require for ripening the 





* Apertos Bacchus amat colles, Bacchus, i. e. the vine, 
loves open hills, says Virgil, Georg. ii. lin. 112, 113. 
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fruit, and this vineyard is) yw 13 the son of 
oil, which is one of the principal constituents 
in all vegetables, as well as animals ; and with - 
out which, for the light to act upon, there can 
be no vegetable or animal life at 411, Vitringa, 
after mentioning the expositions of Isa, νυ. ], 
given by other commentators, and particularly 
that of the Chaldee Targum, xy x3 D4 wa 
ΝΟΣ in ahigh mountain, in a fat land, gives 

_it as his own opinion, that by yap a horn the 
prophet here intended, “ angulum terre 1N- 
CURVUM, eminentiorem et in longum protensum. 
A cROOKED nook of land, somewhat elevated, 
and stretched out in length ;” and he says these 
characters exactly agree to the land of Canaan, 
Mr Harmer, Observations, vol. ii. p. 189, says 
indeed that Vitringa seems to suppose it is so 
represented on account of its height; but he 
does not appear to have accurately attended 
to that commentator. Mr Harmer himself 
thinks, that ‘‘ by the horn, the son of oil, the 
prophet might mean Syria, which is bordered 
on one side by the sea, and on the other by a 
most barren desert, and stretches out from its 
base to the south like a horn; and so these 
words will be a geographic description of Ju-. 
dea of the poetic kind, representing it as seated 
in particular in the fertile country of Syria, 
rather than in a general and indeterminate 
way, as situated in a fertile hill.” 

Bp Lowth, in his note on the words, which he 
renders on a high and fruitful hill, says, ““ Here 
the precise idea seems to be that of a high 
mountain standing by itself—Judea,” he ob- 
serves, “was in general a mountainous coun- 
try, whence Moses sometimes calls it the 
mountain, Exod. xv. 17. Deut. iii. 25.—And 
in a political and religious view it was detached 
and separated from all the nations round it.” 

But to these latter expositions it may be ob- 
jected, Ist, That there is no other place in 
Scripture where 10 signifies either a nook of 
land, or a mountain. 2dly, That if there was, 
still it would be more easy and natural to re- 
fer the Hebrew phrase a son of oil, or of fat- 
ness, to the vineyard than to the ground on 
which it grew. 3dly, It may be observed, that 
the three learned writers last cited, though in 
their explanations differing from each other, 
do yet agree in supposing that the expressions 
of the prophet relate to the physical and geo- 
graphic characters of the Holy Land; but 
since the vineyard here mentioned is a spirit- 
ual vineyard of Jehovah, (see ver. 7.) should 
not its setuation likewise be interpreted spirit- 
ually, as referring to the advantages it enjoyed 
by being placed under the powerful influences 
of the divine light? Let the reader however 
consider and judge for himself. 

II. Asa N. yp, plur. op α horn of animals. 
Gen. xxii. 13, Deut. xxxiii, 17. fem. plur. 
mip or np horns, as of an altar. Exod. 
xxvil. 2, & al. freq. In Hiph. to shoot forth 
horns. oce. Ps. lxix. 32. So the LXX κερωτῶ 
ἐκφεροντα, Vulg. cornua producentem. 

Horns are the well known emblems of strength, 
power, or glory, both in the sacred and pro- 
fane writers; and that, not only because the 
strength of horned animals, whether for offence 


MP 


or defence, consists in their horns (see Deut. 
xxxiii. 17. Ps. xxii. 22. xcii. 11. Dan. viii.) ; 
but also because, as horns are in Hebrew ex- 
pressed by the same word as the rays or co- 
lumns of light, so are they striking * emblems 
of that great agent in material nature, which, 
assisted by the spirit or gross air, impels the 
parts of matter in various manners, effects the 
revolution of the planets in their respective 
orbits, the production and growth of vegeta- 
bles and animals, and in a word, all those 
wonderful operations which, wherever we 
turn, loudly call upon us to adore Jehovah 
who formed it, and that Redeemer, even the 
Divine Light, whose representative the natural 
light is. + We find that in the profane, as 
well as in the sacred writers (see Ps. xviii. 3. 
Ixxy. 5, 6, 11. Ixxxix. 18, 25. Lam. ii. 3. 
Amos vi. 13. Comp. Ecelus xlix. 5.) ¢ horns 


are the very hieroglyphical name for force or | 


power, and particularly for kingly or political 
power, see Dan. ch. vii. 8; and that horns or 
horned animals, such as bulls, goats, stags, §c. 
were supposed to bear a ‘peculiar relation to 
their Apollo, the sun, or solar light, § one of 
whose distinguishing titles was || Καρνείος or 
Carnéon, from Heb. yp. It is very remark- 
able in this view, that Callimachus, in his 
Hymn to Apollo, lin. 62, 63, says, that deity 
did himself build an altar of horns, founda. 
tion, sides, and all, | 


Auparo μὲν KEPAESSIN εδεθλια, σηξε δὲ βωμὸν 
Ez ΚΕΡΑΩΝ, KEPAOT® δὲ περιξ ὑπεβαλλετο τοιχους- 


But to return to the Scriptures. The brazen 
altar of burnt-offerings was to have four horns 
made out of it upon the four corners thereof, 
Exod. xxvii. 2, 3; to signify, I apprehend, 
the power of Christ as the Divine Light, and 
the efficacy of his atoning sacrifice extending 
to all the four corners or quarters of the world. 
Thus also the golden altar of incense was to 
have horns. Exod. xxx. 2, to denote the ezx- 
tensive efficacy of the Divine Redeemer’s inter- 
cession. The idolaters likewise had horns to 
their altars, Jer. xvii. 1. Amos iii. 14, 





* The eloquent Jer. Taylor, in his Holy Dying, p. 17, 
describes the rising 5167} as peeping over the eastern hills, 
thrusting out his golden horns, &c. 

+ See under 23 IL. p. 342. 

- } Thus Horace, lib. iil. ode 21, lin, 18, speaking of wine, 
Addis cornua pauperi. 
Thou givest horns (strength, power, courage, confidence) 
to the poor. 
So Ovid, De Art. Amand. lib. i. 
Tune pauper cornua swmit. 
Homer; of Achilles, Il. ii. lin. 861, 
Temas περαΐζε. 
He pushed with horns (force) the Trojans. 
Comp. Il. v. lin. 557; Il. xvi. lin. 830; Herodot. lib. i. 
eap. 159. 1 K. xxii. 11, Mic. iv. 13.. Zech. 1, 18, 19, 21. 

§ The reader may meet with farther satisfaction on 
this subject in Mr Holloway’s Originals, vol. ii. p. 163, 
&c. in the Append, to Mr Merrick’s Sermon on the 
Parable of the lea and in Mr Catcott’s Sermons, 
p. 267, note. See Greek and Eng. Lexicon under 


Kogevyos. 
}} Callimach. Hymn. in Apoll. lin. 71, 72, 80. 
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It has been supposed from Ps. exviii. 27, that 
it was customary, though not mentioned in the 
law, to bind the sacrifical victim to the horns 
of the altar. But will the Heb. sty:express 
this? Had ‘this been meant, would not the 
particle 5x or 5 have been used? And does 
not the Hebrew phrase rather mean, bind the 
sacrifice with cords, even at or near the horns 
of the altar, so as to be ready for sacrificing ? 

In 1 K. i. 50, Adonijah, after his rebellion 
against Solomon, caught hold on the horns of 
the altar ; which was begging mercy for Christ’s 
sake; and accordingly he, for his: past offen- 
ces, found mercy. So those who at first op- 
posed Christ, yet were pardoned on their re- 
péntance. But when Joab the murderer took 
refuge at the altar, 1 K. ii. 28, Solomon or- 
dered him to be. put-to death, (see: ver. 29— 
34.) agreeably to his father David’s wise and 
just directions, ver. 5, 6, and to the express 
command of the law, Exod. xxi. 14; only 
that he so far complied with Joab’s request, 
that he suffered him to be executed at the altar, 
instead of being taken from it, as he should re- 
gularly have been. (Comp. 2 Kings xi. 15.) 
From Exod. xxi. 14, however, it is’plain, that 
the altar of Jehovah was an allowed sanctuary 
to offenders in certain cases. And.in like 
manner the temples, statues, and particularly 
the altars of the gods, among the Greeks, had 
the privilege of protecting offenders who fied 
to them. This custom is said to have been 
introduced among them by Cadmus the Phe- 
nician. * . 

III. yw ΤΟΣ horns of tooth, i. e. the tusks of 
the elephant, which resemble teeth by shooting 
out of the mouth, and are like horns in their 
texture and + size, and in the use which: the 
animal makes of them in goring his adversa-* 
ries, and tearing up trees, &c. Accordingly 
several.of the ancients have expressly called 
these tusks horns, particularly Varro, De Ling, 
Lat. lib. vi. says of them, Quos dentes, multi 
dicunt, sunt cornua, what many people call 
teeth are horns.t occ. Ezek. xxvii. 15; where 
the LX X render the two Heb. words by 
odovras ἐλεφαντινους, elephant’s or ivory teeth ; 
so Vulg. dentes eburneos. - Every one almost 
know that ivory is the substance of the teeth 
or tusks above mentioned.. The ‘Targum 
however in Ezek. separates nv3 1p and jw ex- 
plaining the former word by y>ys7 pop Aorns 
of the rock-goats, the latter by 5:37 yw and 
elephant’s teeth. Compare Michaelis Geo- 
graph. Heb. Ext. pars i. p. 204, and Bp 
Newcome on Ezek. 

IV. Chald. As aN. op, emphat. xo4p, plur. 
pop, emphat. xp a horn. See Dan. vii. 7, 
8, 11. Also, a cornet, a musical instrument of 
horn. oce. Dan. 111. 5, '7, 10, 15. 





* See Homer, Odyss. xxii. lin. 334; Virgil, En. ii. 
lin. 523, 550; Potter’s Antiquities of Greece, vol. i. book 
ii. ch. ii. at the end; Cornelius Nepos’ Life of Pausanias, 
ch. iv. and note 4, in the Variorum edition, p. 82; and 
ch. iv. note 1, p. 84; Tacit. Annal. lib. iii. cap. 60, &c. ; 
and Wetstein on Mat. xxiii. 35. 

+ They are sometimes nine (Paris) feet long, as thick 
as a man’s thigh, and weigh ninety (Paris) pounds. 
See Bufton’s Nat. Hist. tom. ix. p. 908, note. 

1 See Bochart, vol. ii, 251, 253. , 


Dp 
“Der. Gr. xegavves lightning, κέρας a horn. 
Lat. cornu, Bag: a horn, cornet, corner. Eng. 


a crown. Gr. xogwvn, the curvature at the ends 
of a bow or at the stern of a ship; Lat.* 
corona, whence coronation, coronet, coronal. 
Greek κοίρανος, a prince, ruler. Celtic or 
Gaulish karnon, + a trumpet. 

Cornwall, by the British inhabitants. called 
Kernaw, plur. of corn a horn, on account of 
its many promontories, which shoot into the 
sea like horns, and by the Saxons Cornwall, i. 
e. the country of corn or kernaw, inhabited 
by Gauls or Britons. See Camden’s Britan- 
nia by Gibson. p.- 2, 18, edit. 1695. 

Dp 

I. To bend, stoop. occ. Isa. xlvi. 1,2; where 
it is joined’ with yy> ‘to bow, as a word of 
similar import. 

II. Asa N. mas. plur. o»p p hooks, taches, or 
clasps, from their curve form. Exod. xxvi. 6, 

al. freq. 

Der. French crochu, Eng. crouch, crotch, 
crotchet, and perhaps crook and crooked. 

Ψ ἊΝ 

In Kal, to rend or rent. In Niph. to be rent. 

10 is applied to rending or tearing of clothes,} 
Gen. xxxvii. 29, & al. freq. comp. Joel ii. 13. 
—to tearing a person by stripes. Ps. xxxv. 15. 
comp. Isa. 1. 6.—to rending or wresting a 

kingdom, or people, from a king, 1 Sam. ‘xv. 
28. 2 K. xvii. 21, & al.—to rending an altar, 
1 K. xiii. 3, 5.—to rending or dividing the 
heavens, Isa. Ixiv. 1, as by the divine appear- 
ances in sudden intolerable light and splen- 
dour. Comp. Mark i. 10, and Greek and 
Hing. Lexicon under =x1z0 I.—to the rend- 

-tng or apparently enlarging the eyes with 

‘black lead. Jer. iv. 30. (comp. under 4p IT.) 
—to cutting out windows in a wall. Jer xxii. 
14,. As a N. ‘mas. plur. D'yrp pieces rent, 
rents, rags. 1 K. xi. 30. Prov. xxiii. 21, & al. 

Der. To crack. Also French erever, whence 
Eng. crevice. « 

ἽΡ 

To move, agitate. 

I. To move, agitate, the lips, as persons mut= 
tering in deep thought. occ. Prov. xvi. 30. 

II. To move, wink, or twinkle, as the eyes. So 

‘the LXX by dievevw and evevw, and Vulg. by 
annuo. Psi xxxv. 19. Prov. vi. 13. x. 10. 
Comp. Ecclus xxvii. 22. νὰ 

ΠῚ. Asa Ν. yp agitation, violent motion, or 
rather, perhaps, a species of insect, the estros, 
brize, breeze, or gad-fly, of which Virgil, 





* Virgil, An. xii. lin. 162, &c. says of king Latinus, 
who was feigned to be the grandson of Apollo, 
------ Cui tempora circum 
Aurati bis sex radii fulgentia cingunt, 
Solis avi specimen. 
Twelve tenes beams around his temples play, 
To mark his lineage from the god of day. 
RYDEN. 








+ Καρνον, τὴν σαλπίγγα Ταλαται. 
᾿ ᾿ HEsycuius. 

1 This was a usual custom in. grief, not only among 
the Hebrews, but among other eastern nations. See 
Xenophon’s ΕΝ lib. iii, ἦν 134, edit. Hutchinson, 
8vo. and not. 1; Ovid. Epist. Heroid. vi. lin. 27. xii. lin. 
153. xv. lin, 122; Metam, lib. v. lin, 398; Fast. lib. iy. 
lin, 448; Virgil, ZEn. v. lin. 685. The Romans had the 
pe of nig see Suetonius in Julio, cap. 33 ; in Nerone, 
cap. 42. 
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Georg. iii. lin. 149, 150 (where see Martyn’s 
curious and learned notes), 
Asper, acerba sonans, quo tota exterrita sylvis 
Diffugiunt armenta—— 
At whose dread whiz, the trembling herds alarm’d ὦ 
Wildly disperse. i 
So before him Homer, describing men fleeing 
in terror, Odyss. xxii. lin. 229, &c. 
Οἱ δ᾽ ἐφεβοντο κωτα μέγαρον, βοες ὡς ἀγελαιαι» 
Τὰς μεὲν τ᾽ αἰολος οιστρος ἐφορμηθεις ἐδονησεν, 
Ὥρῃ ἐν seein 
oce. Jer. xlvi. 20 ; where Egypt is represent- 
ed under the image of a heifer, and in the next 
verse her auxiliaries under that of bullocks, 
who also are said to be turned back, and fled 
away together. The Vulg. renders γὰρ in 
this passage by stimulator the stinger. Comp. 
Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacr. on Hos. iv. 16. 
IV. In Kal, to be moved, agitated, formed by 
agitation, kneaded. occ. Job xxxiii. 6, nx xp I 
am kneaded from the clay, even I. It appears 
an allusion to the potters kneading their clay 
and preparing it for use. Comp. Isa. Ixiv. 8 
Jer. xviii. 1—6. 
V. Chald. As a N. mas. plur. in reg. "ΣΡ 
accusations. It seems to have derived this 
meaning from those significant * nods and 
winks by which men may slander their neigh- 
bours without uttering a word. (Comp. Prov. 
vi. 13. x. 10) oce. Dan. iii. 8. vi. 24; in both 
‘which passages it is joined with the V. 5ox, 
which, as it frequently signifies to eat, has 
driven the Lexicon-writers and Commenta- 
tors, who adhere to this sense, to a very forced, 
not to say absurd, interpretation; but as 
L’Empereur well intimates on Dan. iii. 8, 
(see Pole Synops. in loc.) the Chaldee Sox 
hath certainly another sense much better suit- 
ed to these passages ; for in the Targum on 
Joel iii. 9 or 14, 52x answers to the Heb. 
sop proclaim, and on Ps. οἷν. 21, to the Heb. 
axw roar; and therefore in Dan. "νρ Sox 
may be best translated to speak aloud, or pro- 
claim accusations. 
wp 
Occurs not asa V. in Heb. the Vulg. however 
has, in two passages, Exod. xxvi. 26. xxxvi. 
31, rendered it verbally ; sw4p ad continendas 
tabulas, to hold fast the boards. In Chaldee 
the verb signifies to coagulate, congeal, con- 
dense, as p4p likewise does in Arabic, and the 
Syriac uses xw 4p, as a N. for contignation. 
The idea therefore of the Heb. wip seems to 
be, to compact, compinge, or fasten together. 
Asa N. wip a board or plank so compacted. 
Exod. xxvi. 15, 16, & al. freq. In Ezek. 
xxvii. 6, it seems particularly to denote the 
board or bench on which the rowers sat. So 
Vulg. transtra. 
Der. Latin, crassus, whence Eng. erass, in- 
crassate, &c. French graisse, whence grease, 
greasy, French gros, whence Eng. gross, en- 
gross, &c. Latin cresco, whence crescent, ex- 
crescence, increase. Also Eng. coarse, Lat. 
crusta, properly a piece of ice frozen, whence 








* The shrug, the hum, the ha; those petty brands 
That calumny doth use— εἰ 
Suaksp. Winter’s Tale, act ii. sc. 1. 


wp 


Eng. erust. Perhaps Eng. cross, and Lat. 
crux, whence (let the Christian remark !) 
crucio, excrucio, &c. to torment, and Eng. 
excruciate ; from crux and figo to fix, the Lat. 
crucifigo, crucifixio, &c, and Eng. crucify, 
crucifixion. 
wp 
I. To collect, as it were, ‘one by one, to gather 
together. So Symmachus συλλεέγησε, and 
Vulg. congregamini. occ. Zeph. ii. 1. Comp. 
Joel ii. 15, 16. Hence French choisir, and 
Eng. choose, choice. 
11. Asa N. wp stubble, which is thus collected. 
Exod. ν. 12. & al. freq. 
On Obad. ver. 18. Nah- i. 10, and such like 
passages, see Harmer’s Observations, vol. iv. 


. 145. 

aes In Kal and Hiph. to pick up or collect, as 
it were, one by one, as sticks, occ. Num. xy. 
32, 33. 1. K. xvii. 10, 12.—as stubble. occ. 
Exod. vy. 12. In Hith. to gather themselves 
together. occ. Zeph. ii. 1; where LX X συν- 
axénrs be ye gathered together, and Vulg. 
conyenite meet, convene. 

wpwp See under nwp. 

ΝΡ 

Occurs not as ἃ V. in Heb. but seems to have 
nearly the same ideal meaning as wp to sfif- 
Jen, or the like. Thus νὸς and pus, xan 
and ;73n, ΝΞΤῚ and mM are related respective- 
ly to-each other in sense as well as in,sound. 
Comp. also mwpn under τωρ IV. ἔ 

As a N. mas. plur. psxwp cucumbers, so named 
from their cooling and incrassating qualities, 
by which they frequently, in our country at 
least, occasion dangerous viscidities of blood 
to those who incautiously indulge in them. 
So LXX eimvas, and Vulg. cucumeres. oce. 
Num. xi. 5. “ Maillet, in describing the vege- 
tables which the [modern] Egyptians use for 
food, tells us that melons, cucumbers, and 
onions are the most common.”* And Cel- 
sius Hierobot. and Alpinus Medicin. Egypt. 
lib. i. cap. 10, describes the Egyptian eucum- 
bers as more agreeable to the taste, and of more 
easy digestion than the European, “ Gustui 
sunt dulciores, atgue concoctu faciliores.” 
Alpinus. Comp. Scheuchzer Physica Sacra 
on Num. xi. 5. 

Wp 

In Kal and Hiph. to hearken, attend, listen. It 
properly denotes the gesture of persons in at- 
tention, to incline, as the ear, aurem intendere. 
See Isa. xxi. 7. xxxii. 3. 1 Sam. xv. 22, 2 
Chron. vi. 4. vii. 15. Ps. x. 17. Prov. ii. 2, 
Neh. i. 6,11. Asa N. awp a listening, atten- 
tion. Isa. xxi. 7. 

mw 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, “τ 

I. In Kal, to be stiff, tough, rigid, stubborn, hard. 

ὶ In Hiph. the same. Also, to stiffen, make 
stiff, ὅς. As a N. nwp plur. owp, stiff, 
hard, &c, The word is applied, by a figure 
taken from refractory oxen, (comp. under 
any IV.) to the stiffness of the neck, Exod. 





* Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 533. Comp. Com. 
age Synen of Geography, vol. ii. p. 386; Bp Lowth on 
i. 
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ΤΡ 


xxxii. 9, & al. freq.—to beaten gold, on 86- 
count of its greater toughness, Exod. xxv. 18, 
& al.—to the force of wind, Isa. xxvii. 8.—to 
the stiffness of the palm-tree, Jer. x. 5.—to 
hardness or difficulty of a woman’s labour, 
Gen, xxxv. 16, 17.—to steadiness of face, im- 
pudence, Ezek. ii. 4,—to difficulty of breath- 
ing, as of persons in grief, 1 Sam. i. 15.*—to 
rough, resolute, or peremptory speech, Gen. 
xlii. 7, 30.—to ῥινὶ θεν! anger, Gen. xlix. 7. 
—to hard slavery, Exod. i. 14. Comp. Job 
xxx. 25, Isa. viii. 21.-—to hardness or stub- 
bornness of heart, Exod. vii. 3. xiii. 15. Ezek. 
lil. 7, & al. Comp. Deut. ii. 30. Asa N. ‘wp 
stubbornness, occ. Deut. ix. 27. 

II. Asa N. fem. plur. nwwp, most probably, 
broad, shallow vessels of beaten metal. occ. 
Exod. xxv. 29. xxxvii. 16. Num. iy. 7% 1 
Chron. xxviii. 17. The Lexicon-writers, fol- 
lowing the Rabbins and their pointing, make 
a distinct root of this word. But why should 
not mwp have the same ideal meaning, Exodus 
xxxvii. 16, as twp has the very next ver. 
(comp. Exod. xxv. 29, with ver. 31.), and so 

enote vessels made of beaten gold, as the 
cherubim and candlestick also were ὃ The use 
of these mwp (as well as that of the npyon, 
Exod. xxy. 29.) is expressed, Exod. xxxvii. 
16. Num. iy. 7, to be for ‘yo3 libation; ac- 
cordingly the LX X have constantly render- 
ed miwp by σπόνδεια libation-vessels. Isa. 
xxvil. 1, “ well-tempered.” Bp Lowth. 

III. Isaiah, ch. iii. 24, speaking of the dress of 
the Jewish women, opposes pwpn mwyn to 
itm p baldness. It is manifest therefore that 
those words must in some way or other relate 
to their headdress or hair. The L.XX render 
them by TOU κοσμίου τῆς κπεῷφώλης Tov χρυσίου the 
golden ornaments of their head, the Vulg. by 
crispanti crine curled or wreathed hair ; and this 
latter version, I apprehend, comes nearest to 
their meaning. The Heb. words nwpn awyn 
literally express stiffened work, and the ladies 
in the east to this day stiffen, i. e. braid or 
plait their hair, so as to make it stiff, with 
ribands. 'Thus Dr Shaw, Travels, p. 228, of 
the Moorish ladies in Barbary: “ They all 
affect to have their hair—hanging down to the 
ground, which after they have collected into 
one lock they bind and plait it with ribands, 
a piece of finery disapproved of by the apostle, 
1 Pet. iii. 3.4 Where nature has been less 
liberal in this ornament, there the defect is 
supplied by art, and foreign hair is procured 
to be interwoven with the natural.” And to 
this latter cireumstance perhaps Isaiah, ch. 
iii. 24, particularly alluded. But however 
this be, Lady M. W. Montague, letter xxix. 
vol. ii. p. 15, describing the dress of the Turk- 
ish ladies, says, “‘ The hair hangs at its full 
length behind, divided into tresses braided with 
pearl or ribbon, which is always in great quan- 
tity. I never saw in my life so many fine 
heads of hair. In one lady's I have counted 
a hundred and ten of the tresses all natural.” 





* Comp. Mr Merrick’s Annot. on Ps. xl. δ, 

t In Niebuhr, Voyage, tom. i. p. 132, tab. xxiii. 45, 47, 
the reader may see the heads of two eastern women re- 
presented with their hair plaited in several tresses. 


ΤΡ 


Comp. Judith x. 3. Luke vii. 38. John xi. 2. 
xii. 3. Rev. ix. 8. 

IV. Asa noun Ὁ a place or garden of cu- 
cumbers, from their cooling, incrassating quali- 
ty: Comp. under xwp above. So LXX 
cixunearo, and Vulg. cucumerario. occ. Isa. 
i, 8. Comp. under 75 I. ; 

wpwp occurs not as a verb in Heb. in this re- 
duplicate form, but P 

I. As a noun fem. plur. nwpvp the scales of a 
fish, from their rigidity or stiffness. Lev. xi. 
9, & al. 

II. As a noun mas. plur. owpwp the metalline 
scales of a coat of mail. oce. 1 Sam. xvii. 5. 
Comp. under ywn. 

Der. Lat. caseus, Eng. cheese, formed by coa- 
gulation. Also, w being prefixed, squeeze. Qu? 

ΤΡ 

It seems of nearly the same, but of more in- 
tense signification than wp. In Hiph. to 
stiffen, harden, as the heart. occ. Isa. lxiii. 17. 
So LXX εἐσκληρύνας, and Vulg. indurasti. 
Also, to treat hardly or cruelly. oce. Job xxxix. 
16. So LXX ἀπεσκληρυνε, and Vulg. duratur 
ad—-is hardened towards.—Comp. under my 
VIII. Shaw’s Travels, p. 452, and Scott’s 
note on Job. 

owp 

I. Occurs not as a verb but as a noun uwp 
truth, rectitude, integrity, purity. occ. Ps. Ix. 
6. Prov. xxii. 21. 

Chald. vwp and wwp the same. occ. Dan. ii. 
47. iv. 34. 

II. As a noun fem. στρ a lamb or sheep. 
Thus the Chaldee Targum, L XX, and Vulg. 
render it in the only three passages wherein 
it occurs, namely, Gen. xxxiii..19. Josh. xxiv. 
32. Job xlii. 11. But it is plain from a com- 
parison of Gen. xxxiii. 19, with Acts vil. 16, 
that the word denotes some money or coin, 
which might be so called, either from its being 
true, genuine, or sterling as we speak, or from 
its being stamped with the figure of a lamb 
or sheep, to intimate that Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world, and 
being without blemish and without spot, verily 
was fore-ordained as the Redeemer, before the 
foundation of the world. See Johni. 29. 1 
Pet. i. 18, 20 ; whence we may see the reason 
why the coin was not called by any of the 
common Heb. names of a lamb or sheep, but 
rather by a name which describes what those 
creatures are typically, namely, pure, harmless. * 

Der. Lat. castus, Eng. chaste, chastity. Also 
perhaps a cosset, “a lamb brought up without 
the dam.” Johnson’s. Dict. 

Wp 

I. To bind, bind about. Gen. xxxviii. 28. Deut. 
vi. 8, & al. In Niph. to be bound, bound up, 
as the life or soul of one person in that of 
another. Gen. xliv. 30. 1 Sam. xviii. 1. Also, 
to be joined close, compacted, as a wall. Neh. iv. 
6. As a N. mas. plur. omwp bands, head- 
bands. occ. Isa. iii. 20. Jer. ii. 32. I once 


ATT 


nwp 


suspected that these owp might mean such 
“ handkerchiefs of crape, gauze, silk, or paint- 
ed linen, as are bound close over the sarmah, 
and falling afterwards carelessly, upon the 
favourite lock of hair, complete the headdress 
of the Moorish ladies.” (Shaw’s Travels, p. 
239.) or else, such rich embroidered handher- 
chiefs as the Turkish ladies use to bind on 
their talpocks ;* but as “wp in the plural are 
in Jer. il. 32. mentioned as used by one wo- 
man, I rather apprehend they denote the 
ribands with which they: braided their hair, of 
which see under wp III. 

11. As participles or participial nouns po wp 
(mas. plur.) and mywpr (fem. plur.) joined 
with jxx sheep, denote the stronger kind, 
whose bodies are more firm and compact, 
“well knit together, tight made.” Bate. occ. 
Gen. xxx. 41, 42. 

III. in Kal and Hith. to band together, con- 
spire, form a conspiracy. 1 Sam. xxii. 8, 13. 
1 K. xv. 27. 2 Chron. xxiv. 21, 25, 26, & al. 
freq. As a noun wp a banding together, a 
conspiracy, or confederacy. 2 K. xi. 14, xii. 
20. Isa. viii. 12, & al. 

ΤΩΡ 

Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but 

I. As a N. fem. nwp, plur. minwp, α bow to 
shoot with. Gen. xxi. 16, xlix. 24. 2 Chron. 
xxviJ 14, & al. freq. 

As to the import of nwp in 2 Sam. i. 18, con- 
sidering the context in which it stands, I con- 
cur with the opinion of Bp Lowth, and other 
learned men,+ that it is used as the title of the 
following elegy, so named either in memory 
of the destructive effect of the enemies’ bows, 
(see 1 Sam. xxxi. 3.) or from the bow of Jon- 
athan peculiarly mentioned in the elegy itself, 
ver. 22. 

2 Sam. i. 22. may, at first sight, seem an in- 
stance where nw is construed as a noun mas. 
but in this text I apprehend the verb nw, 
though really referring to the noun nwp, yet 
by an Hebraism agrees with the latter noun 
yn2v, as the participle osnn, not with nwp, 
but with oy23, 1 Sam. ii. 4. Comp. Gen. iv. 
10. Eccles. x. 1, and under tpn 11. 

The lexicons in general make this a distinct 
root, but the noun may be considered as a 
derivative from mw to be stiff; tough, which 
affords a good descriptive nante for a bow. In 
the Chaldee Targum, however, it is used in 
Kal and Aphel for shooting or casting with a 
bow. Ezek. xxi. 21. Isa. xxxvii. 33. 2 K. xix. 
32. See Castell. 

Il. The rainbow, from its form. Gen. ix. 13, & 
al. freq. ‘‘ After the universal deluge the 
rainbow was appointed by God as a token of 
the n3 or purifier, whom he would raise up, 
and was given as a sign to Noah and his de- 
scendants, that God would no more cut off all 
flesh, nor destroy the earth, as he had done, 
by the waters of a flood. See Gen; ix. 11— 
| γί ) : 

“ The whole race of mankind then being so 





* For farther satisfaction on this subject see Bochart, 
vol. ii. 433, &c.; 3 
Elihu, p. 2, 3, 4to. edit.; Robertson’s Clavis Pentateuchi, 
p. 574; and Vossius, Etymol. Lat. in Pecunta. 


Leigh’s Critica Sacra; Dr Hodges’| 14 





* See Lady M. W. Montague, letter xxix. vol. ii. p. 


+ See Lowth, Przlect. xxiii. note, p. 307, edit. Oxon. 
or p. 470, edit. Gotting. 


1p’? 


deeply interested in this divine declaration, it 
might be expected that some tradition of the 
mystical signification of such an important 
emblem would be long preserved among even 
the idolatrous descendants of Noah. Nor 
need we be surprised to find Homer, with re- 
markable conformity to the Scripture account, 
Gen. ix. 13, speaking of the rainbow which 
Jove hath set in the cloud, a sign to men, 


————As τε Κρονίων 

EN NE®EI* STHPIZSE, ΤΕΡΑΣ μερόπων AN@OPOTION. 
_ IL xi. lin, 27, 28. 
** The ancient Greeks who preceded that poet, 
seem plainly to have aimed at its emblemati- 
cal signification, when they called it ΤΡῚΣ, an 
easy derivative from the Heb. ry» to teach, 
show ; or if with Eustathius on II. iii. we de- 
rive Igs from the Greek verb sigw to tell, carry 
a message, its ideal. meaning will still be 
the same. In some passages Homer, as well 
as the succeeding poets, both Greek and La- 
tin, makes Jris a goddess, and the messenger 
of Jupiter or Juno: a fancy this, which seems 
to have sprung partly from the radical signifi- 
cation of the name as just explained, partly 
from a confused tradition of the sacred emble- 
matic import of the rainbow, and partly from 
an allegorical manner of expressing that it in- 
timates to us the state or condition of the air, 
and the changes of the weather. ‘Comp. IL. 
xvii- lin. 548, 549.” 

“* Iris, or the rainbow, was worshipped or re- 
garded as a goddess, not only by the Greeks 
and Romans,* but also by the inhabitants of 
Perut in South America, when the Spaniards 
came thither. But to return to the Scriptures. 
—As the bow or light in the cloud} wonderfully 
refracted into all its variety of colours was, in 
its original institution, a token of God’s mercy 
in Christ, or, more strictly speaking, of Christ, 
the real purifier and true light, we see with 
what propriety the throne of God in. Ezek. i. 
28, and in Rev. iv. 3, is surrounded with the 
rainbow ; and likewise how properly one of 
the divine Persons is represented with a rain- 
bow upon his head, Rev. x. 1. See Vitringa 
on both texts in Rev.”§ 





PLURILITERALS in p. 
PP 
From ‘p vomit (the x being dropped, as in the 
V. wp, Jer. xxv. 27, which see under xp) and 
yp vileness. Asa N. ybpyp vile or shameful 
vomit. So the Vulg. vomitus ignominiz. occ. 





* Comp. Spence’s Polymetis, dial. xiii. p. 213. 

+ © Ils (les Peruviens) rendoient de grands honneurs a 
Parc-en-ciel, tant pour les beautes de ses couleurs, que 
parce qu’elles yenoient de solet/, et ce fut pour cette rai- 

les Incas la prirent pour leur devise.” L’ Abbe 


son » Yi 
Lamberti, tom. iii. Comp. Vossius de Orig. et Prog. Idol. | 


lib. iii. cap. 13, ad fin. 

t The fanciful Greeks made Iris the daughter of 
Thaumas δια τὸ θαυμάσαι ταυτὴν [τοὺς ἀνθρωπους because 
men admired or wondered at her. Plutarch de Placit. 
Philos. lib. iii. cap. 5. So Cotta the academician in Cice- 
ro de Nat. Deor. ib. iii. cap. 20, says of the rainbow, Ob 
eam causam, guia speciem habeat admirabilem, Thau- 
mante dicitur natus. 


§ Greek and Eng. Lexicon, under ΤΡῚΣ, 
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TINT 


Hab. ii. 16. Comp. Isa. xix. 14. xxviii. 7, 8. 
In Hab. six of Dr Kennicott’s codices read 
71p “pr in two words. 

DMP Chald. 

As a N. a musical instrument of the stringed 
hind, aharp. So the LX X_ κιθαρα, and Vulg. 
cithara. occ. Dan. iii. 5, 7, 10, 15. * It seems 
to be denominated p np from the citron-iree, 
the product of Armenia, Media, and Persia, 
of whose wood it was made. ; And that tree 
might take its name from the rocky ground on 
which it flourished, for snp signifies a rock in 
Chaldee. Prov. xxx. 26.” See Bp Chandler’s 
Vindication of Defence of Christianity, ch, i. 
p- ὅθ. Hence Gr. xidaga, Lat. cithara, Ital. 
chitarra, French guitarre, and Eng. guitar. 

DTP 

As a N. op, plur. ΣΤῊ» and mint, ὦ 

hatchet or axe. occ. Jud. ix. 48. 1 Sam, xiii. 
20, 21. Psal. Ixxiv. 5. Jer. xlvi. 22... The 
word seems a compound of mp to meet, light 
upon, or of typ (Chald.) to scrape, abrade, 
and nt fo level, lay level with the ground, for 
the axe, by impact, abrasion, or chipping, levels 
what it is applied to.* 

Dp 

From pp to meet, and 5p to raise or make a 
road or way. As a N. mas. plur. in reg. 
ssonp the soles or bottoms of the feet, which 
meet or strike against the road or way. occ. 2 
Sam. xxii, 37. Psal. xviii. 37; where LX X 
σα svn μου, and Vulg. vestigia mea, the soles 
of my feet. 

LPP 

Asa N. from mp to join, contignate, and yp 
to expand, extend. A pavement or floor, that 
is, an extended surface consisting of several 
planks or stones joined together. Num. v. 17. 
1 Kings vii. 7, ppapm ty ypripin from the 
floor to the ceiling, i. 6. such another extended 
surface of boards joined. Comp. under jp II. 
and see Bate’s Crit; Heb. 

The bottom of the sea is expressed by this word, 
Amos ix. 3. Might not this lead to some 
curious inquiries ? 


Ἵ 


TN 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 77. 

I. In Kal, to see, look, look at, in whatever 
manner. Gen. i. 4. vi. 2. Prov. xxiii. 31, ὃς 
al. freq. On Job xxxi. 26. Deut. iv. 19, see 
Leland’s Advantage and Necessity of the 
Christian Revelation, part i. ch. xx. p. 418, 
Svo. edit. It is construed either transitively, 
or with the particle 5x, Isa. xvii.'7.—a, Gen. 
xxix. 32. 1 Sam. vi. 19.—or Ὁ following, Ps. 
lxiv. 6. In Niph. to be seen, appear. Gen. i. 
9. ix. 14. xii. 7, & al. freq. In Hiph. to cause 
to see, to show.. Gen. xlviii. 11. Exod... xxvii. 
8. Deut. v. 24, & al. freq. In Hith. to see, or 
look at, one another. Gen. xlii. 1. 2 K. xiv. 








* See Virgil, En. ii. lin, 626, &e. 


DY 


8. ll. Asa noun ‘x4 appearance, aspect. 1 
Sam. xvi. 12. As a noun fem. plur. nyx5 
seemly, comely, of good aspect. Vulg. spe- 
ciosissimas the most beautiful. occ. Esth. ii. 
9. As nouns ΓΝ aspect, look. Gen. xii. 11. 
xxiv. 16. Also, a vision. Gen. xlvi. 2. Num. 
xii. 6, & al. sx appearance, countenance, look, 
sight. See Job. xli. 1 or 9. Cant. ii, 14. 
Eccles. xi. 9. 

II. 70 see mentally, to understand, perceive, ex- 
perience, whether in reality, see Gen. ii. 19. 
‘xxvi. 28. xxxix. 3. xiii. 1. 1 Sam. xiv. 17. 
Eccles. i. 16. ii. 1, & al. (comp. Eccles. ix. 
9.)—or in imagination, Gen. iii. 6. Exod. 
xxxii. 1. 

111. -As a noun sx @ mirror, a looking-glass. 
oce. Job xxxvii. 18, Hast thou with him spread 
out the conflicting ethers (which are) strongly 
resplendent (for so, I think, ὉΡΊΣΤΕ must here 
signify) as a molten (metalline) mirror? This 
simile is beautifully descriptive of the unsul- 
lied clearness and dazzling splendour of an 
eastern sky in summer. See Scott on the 
place. Nah. iii. 6, And I will make thee+x > 

as a mirror, i. 6. to other nations, that in thy 
punishment they may see what they are to ex- 
pect, if guilty of the like crimes. To this 
purpose the LXX ὡς παραδειγμα, and the 
Vulg. in exemplum, for an example. As a 
noun fem. plur. ΓΝ mirrors. occ. Exod. 
xxxvili. 8; from which passage, as well 
as from Job xxxvii. 18, it is evident that 


the eastern mirrors were anciently made of 


metal,* and so they are to this day.f And 
farther to illustrate Exod. xxxviii. 8, we may 
observe from Dr Shaw, Travels, p. 241, that 
looking-glasses are still part of the dress of the 
Moorish women in Barbary, that they hang 
them constantly upon their breasts, and do 
not lay them aside, even in the midst of their 
most laborious employments. 

IV. Asa noun 7x a species of unclean bird, 
of the hawk or vulture kind, so called from its 
sharp sight. (Comp. Job xxviii. 7.) oce. Deut. 
xiv. 13; where the LX X γυπα the vulture. 

V. Asanoun nxin Lev. i. 16. See under 
xn IIT. 

Der. A ray, Latin radius, whence radiate, ra- 
diant, irradiate, &c. Also, mirror, Qu? 

DX 

I. To be raised up, exalted, elevated. occ. Zech. 

‘xiv. 10. So Aquila, Symmachus, and Theo- 
dotion ὑψψωθησεται, and Vulg. exaltabitur. As 
a participle or participial noun fem. plur. 
‘minx high, exalted. occ. Proy. xxiv. 7. So 
Vulg. excelsa. This root seems nearly re- 

lated to Ὁ, as xy to 5x, oXp to op. 

Il. Asa noun ox and (Ps. xcii. 11.) ox, 
plur. ovmx5, the name of a horned animal, 
Deut. xxxiii. 17. Ps. xcii. 11; remarkable 
for his strength, Num. xxiii. 22; and of the 





* So Callimachus Hymn. in Lavacr, Pall. lin. 21, de- 
scribes Venus as 





διαυγεω χαλκὸν ἐλοισα. 
taking the shining brass, 
i. 6. to adjust her hair. 

+ See Sir John Chardin’s Travels, vol. ii, 279; Goguet’s 
Origin of Laws, &c. vol. i. book vi. ch, ii. p.. 353, edit. 
Edinburgh ; and Agreement of Customs between East- 
Indians and Jews, art. xv. Ἶ 
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beeve kind, with which he is mentioned, Deut. 
xxxili. 17. Ps. xxix. 6. Isa. xxxiv. 7. In 
short, the name seems to denote the wild bull, 
so called from his height and size, in compari- 
son with the tame. The above-cited are all 
the passages wherein this noun occurs; and 
the LXX constantly render it povoxsgms the 
unicorn, except in Isa. xxxiv. 7, where 
they have adga the big or mighty ones. But 
that it cannot possibly mean an unicorn (if in- 
deed there ever existed such an animal as that 
is usually described to be), is evident from 
Deut. xxxiii. 17, where itis said of Joseph, 
np hishorns (ΓΘ) the horns of αὉ ΝῊ, O73 
with them he shall push the people (to) the ends 
of the earth, nr and these (two horns namely, 
are) the ten thousands of Ephraim, and the 
thousands of Manasseh, i. e. the two tribes 
which sprang from Joseph. The Vulg. in 
Ps, xxix.’ 6. xcii. 11. Isa. xxxiy. 7, renders it 
after the LXX by unicorns, but in Num. 
xxiii, 22, Deut. xxxiii. 17, by rhinocerotis the 
rhinoceros. Several learned men, and among 
the rest Scheuchzer, embrace this latter inter- 
pretation. But first, though it is certain that 
some rhinoceroses have * two horns, yet many of 
them have but one, and this being placed on 
the nose, and bended back towards the fore- 
head, is not formed for pushing (m2) but for 
ripping up the trunks or bodies of the more 
soft and succulent trees, and reducing them 
into a kind of laths, which constitute a part of 
the animal’s food.+ It is inconsistent there- 
fore with the import of Deut. xxxiii. 17, to 
explain ox» by the rhinoceros. 2dly. Notwith- 
standing the remarks of Scheuchzer, Num. 
xxiii. 22, there seems no sufficient reason to 
think that the rhinoceros, which is a native 
tonly of the southern regions of Asia and 
Africa, was so much as known to the Israel- 
ites in the days of Moses, or even of David. 

Hence Eng. a ram. Qu? 

I apprehend with the learned Bochart, and 
others, that a, which occurs Job xxxix. 9, 
10. and plur.o*m, Ps. xxii. 22, denote the 
same kind of animal as ox4; and indeed in 
the Ps. more than thirty of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices read oxy. The description in Job 
represents the ns to be a very strong, fierce, 
and untameable creature, and implies him to 
be of the beeve kind (see Scott’s note) ; and the 
ons in Ps. xxii. 22; are mentioned as having 
horns, and correspond to the bulls and strong 
bulls of Bashan, ver. 13. And since the or- 
thography of these words Ὁ" and p39 shows 
them most properly to belong to Ὁ or ov, 
they may serve to confirm the relation be- 
tween that root and ox5 above noted. 

For farther satisfaction on the meaning of the 
names ox» and 0% the reader will do well to 
compare Bochart, vol. ii. p. 949, &c. with 
Schultens and Scott on Job xxxix. 9, and with 
Michaelis’ Recueil de Questions, Qu. xlvi. 

III. As a noun fem. plur. nix coral, a kind 
of marine plant or production, so called from 





* See Shaw’s Travels, p. 430, note 1; Buffon, tom, ix. 
334, 


p. 334. 
+ See Bruce’s Travels, vol. v. p. 91. 


t See Buffon’s Hist. “at. tom. viii. p. 135; tom. ix, p. 
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339, 340. 
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its being elevated in a remarkable manner, for 
it always grows from the tops or vaults of cliffs 
or rocky caverns, with the head downwards. * 
oce. Job xxviii. 18. Ezek. xxvii. 16. In the 
former passage it is rendered ideally by the 
LXX μεσεωρα, by Symmachus ὕψηλα, and by 
the Vulg. excelsa, high things. And though 
coral is not now regarded as a very valuable 
commodity in our part of the world, yet Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. lib. xxxii. cap. 2, assures us, that 
in India it was formerly as greatly valued as 
pearls in Europe. And the Abbé Pluche, 
as above cited, says, “ the coral, which the 
Europeans make little use of, is highly es- 
teemed in Asia, more particularly in Arabia.” 
—But after all it must be confessed that this 
interpretation of ΓΝ is uncertain. It may 
be the name of some precious stone, so called 
perhaps from the place whence it came. See 
Michaelis, Recueil de Questions, Qu. xcix. 
WR 
Denotes priority or precedence in respect of 
time, order, place, or dignity, but never occurs 
as averb. 
I. As a noun wx beginning, as of time. Exod. 
xii. 2. Jud. vii. 19. Prov. viii. 23. Lam. ii. 
19. Asanoun fem. ΟΝ the same. Isa. 
xlvi. 10. Eccles. vii. 8. Job viii. 7. xiii. 12. 
In this sense the x is once dropped, Deut. xi. 
12, in the common printed editions ; but at 
least seventeen of Dr Kennicott’s codices, as 
also the Samaritan Pentateuch, there read 
ΤΣ ΝΣ. Nw first-fruits, Ley. ii. 12. Comp. 
Exod. xxiii. 19. xxxiv. 26. Also the first 
part, namely that was conquered of the land 
of Canaan. Deut. xxxiii. 21. Comp. Num. 
xxxii, Gen. i. 1, mwxo3 in the beginning, 
first of all, the Aleim created, &c. Comp. 
Mark xiii. 19. 2 Pet. iii. 4, It may be worth 
observing, that almost all the Greek and Ro- 
man writers who have attempted to relate the 
origin of the world, do towards the beginning 
of their accounts use some word equivalent to 
the nwx is of Moses; as Orpheus, πρωτὰ 
νει; Hesiod, πρωτισσα first of all ; Apollo- 
nius, vo rev at first; Aristophanes, xgwrov 
first ; Ovid, anté before. The reader may 
find the passages cited at large in Grotius De 
Verit. Relig. Christ. lib. i. § 16. not. 5, 6. 
Asa noun ;wnx prior, first. Exod. xii. 2. 2 
Sam. xix. 43, xxi. 9, & al. freq. It is'written 
yw'n Job xv. 7, and pw Job viii. 8, where 
however nine of Dr Kennicott’s codd. read 
yw, as two more didoriginally. pawx 3 at 
the first, ny time namely, Gen. xiii. 4. Josh. 
viii. 5, 6, & al. Faw and at the first, literally, 
at from in the first. occ. 1 Chron. xv. 13. 
Plur. mas. p»swNx ancestors, priores. Ley. 
xxvi. 45. Deut. xix. 14,—the landmark which 
they of old time have set in their inheritance.— 
Homer has a very similar expression, Il. xxi. 
lin, 403—405, 


Abov—zeseevov ἐν πεδιῳ -τττττττττττι 
Tov ῥ ἄνδρες ΠΡΟΤΕΡΟῚ ὕεσαν ἐμμενά: ovgov agovens. 


As a noun n‘wrx first, in time. occ. Jer. 
" xxy. I. 





* See a curious account of coral and coral-fishing in 
Nature Displayed, vol. iii. p. 15(,,& seq. Eng. edit. 12mo. 
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II. As anoun wx very poor, or low in the 
world, as we say; for the riches of men are 
usually reckoned by number, which begins 
with unity, or the lowest. occ. 2 Sam. xii. 1, 
4. Proy. x. 4. xiii. 23 ; in the three former of 
which passages it is opposed to swy rich, 
which see under wy. Also, extreme poverty, 
indigence. occ. Prov. vi. 11. xxx. 8. 

III. Asa noun wx the beginning, of place, 
Isa. li. 20. Lam. ii, 19. Ezek. xvi. 25, 31, ἃς 
al. Asa noun fem. used adverbially (a being 
understood) mawx first, in the first or fore- 
most place. Gen. xxxiii. 2. Num. ii. 9. Comp. 
Num. x. 14. 

IV. Asa noun wx, principal, chief, most ex- 
cellent. Exod. xxx. 23. 2 Chron. xix. 1]. 
Comp. Cant. iv. 14. Asa noun fem. ΠΝ 
the excellency, chief, the chief or principal part. 
Job xl. 14 or 19. Ps. Ixxviii. 51. ev. 36. Jer. 
xlix. 35. Amos vi. 6. It is said of Wisdom. 
i. 6. of the Messiah, Prov. viii. 22, Jehovah 
possessed me mwx the beginning, principle 
or cause of his way or work of creation. So 
in Rey. ii, 14, Christ is styled ἡ ἀρχή ons 
xtivews Tov Θεου, the beginning or principle of 
the creation of G'od, because He 1s before all 
things, and all things were created by Him and 
Sor Him. Col. i. 16, 17. Comp. Joh. 1. 1—3. 
Heb. i. 10. 

V. Asa noun wx the head, of animals, whe- 
ther of men, beasts, or birds, because jirst or 
highest in place, and, on account of the senses 
therein lodged, in dignity also. Gen. xl. 13, 
16. Ley. i. 4, 15. iii, 2, & al. freq. Jud. v. 
30. wxnd by the head, or poll. On Lev. xvi. 
21, see Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 39. On 1 
Sam. xvii. 51, 57, we may observe, that Nie- 
buhr presents us with a very similar modern 
scene in his Descript. de l’Arabie, p. 263, 
where the son of an Arab chief kills his fa- 
ther’s enemy and rival, and according to the 
custom of the Arabs cuts off his head and car- 
ries it in triumph to his father. In a note, 
Niebuhr adds, “ Cutting off the head of a 
slain enemy, and carrying it in triumph, is an 
ancient custom. 1 Sam. xvii. 51,54. Xeno- 
phon remarks, that it was practised by the 
Chalibes. Retreat of the Ten Thousand, 
lib. iv. Herodotus attributes it to the Sey- 
thians. Lib. iv. cap. 60.” (Read 64.) 
Hence perhaps Eng. rash, heady, precipitate. © 
Also, a rash; and a rush, from its remark- 
able head, see Isa.. lviii. 5. 

VI. Asa N. wx the head, summit, or top, of 
a mountain, building, staff, &c. See Gen. 
viii, 5. xi. 4. xlvii. 31. ᾿ 
VII. Asa Ν. mas. plur. οι ΝῚ ἐδ heads or 
origins of rivers, or streams of water. oce. 
Gen, ii. 10. 

VIII. As a N. mas. plur. p‘wx5 military bands 
or troops, under distinct heads or leaders. Jud. 
ix, 34,43. 1 Sam. xi. 11. Jobi. 17. Shak- 
speare often uses head ina like sense. See 
inter al. First Part of Henry IV. scen. 4 
IX. As a N. wx an economical, or political 
head, superior, ruler, director, governor, cap- 
tain. Exod. vi. 14, 25. Num. xiv. 4 Jud. xi. 
8, 9, 11. 2 Chron. xiii. 12. Neh. ix. 17. 

X. As aN. wea sum or total, so called, I 


2 


suppose, because anciently placed (not at the 
foot or bottom, as with us, but) at the top or 
head of the account. For the same reason it 
is named in Greek χεφαλαιον, and in Latin, 
caput, summa. Ps. exxxix. 17. Hence the 
phrase wy ΝΣ sometimes, (comp, under xw> 
X XIII.) signifies to take the sum, as of men. 
Exod. xxx. 12. Num. i. 2. iv, 2, 22, xxvi. 2. 
—of spoil, Num. xxxi. 26. 

ΧΙ. As aN. wen a capital or deadly poison, 
whether animal, as Deut. xxxii. 33; or vege- 
table, Deut. xxix. 18. Ps. lxix. 22. Hos. x. 
4, & al. freq. It is frequently joined with 
mp5 wormwood, as Deut. xxix. 18. Jer. ix. 
15. xxiii. 15. Lam. iii. 19. Amos vi. 12; and 
from a comparison of Ps, lxix. 22, with John 

" xix. 29, the learned Bochart thinks the herb 
wx in the Psalm to be the same as the Evan- 
gelist calls ὕσσωπῳ hyssop, a species of which 

' growing in Judea, he proves from Isaac Ben- 
Omran, an Arabic writer, to be bitter, adding, 
that it is so bitter as not to be eatable (see Bo- 
chart, vol. ii. 590, 592.); and Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, and Nonnus pays Martinii 
Lexicon in Hyssopus) took the hyssop here 
mentioned by St John to be poisonous. 'Theo- 
phylact expressly tells us, that hyssop was add- 
ed, we δηλησηριωδες as being deleterious or por- 
sonous ; and Nonnus, in his paraphrase, says, 

Ὥρεγεν ὑσσώπῳ xextocopevoy okos ὁλεθρου. 
One gave the deadly acid mixed with hyssop. 

XIL As a N. fem. in reg. nwx tn, plur. 
‘nwx in apillow or bolster for the head. 1 Sam. 
xxvi. 7, 11, 16. In which texts, whether 
with Walton’s, Foster’s, and other editions, 
we read ἽΝ in the singular, or with the 
Keri, the Complutensian edition, and many 
of Dr Kennicott’s codices, ΩΝ in the 
plural, the particle 1 at must be understood, 
as usual before a noun, as it must likewise be 
before nwxin, 1 Sam. xix. 13, 16. 1 K. xix. 
6, and Gen. xxviii. 11, 18. And this remark 
clears the difficulty of these two last texts, 
which import, not that Jacob put the stones 
of that sacred place (* where Abraham had 
before builded an altar to Jehovah, Gen. xii. 

7, 8. xii. 4.) for his pillows, but that he put 
one of the stones (which Abraham had pro- 
bably erected there as a memorial, see Max¥n 
under ay* IV.) αὐ or near his pillows, in ex- 
pectation of a divine dream, which it appears 
he accordingly had. 

XIII. Asa N. fem. plur. in reg. sniwx in 
head-dresses, head-attires. occ. Jeremiah xiii. 
18, For he (Jehovah) shall bring down your 
head-tires (Eng. marg.) navy the crown of 
your glory. Comp. Ezek. xxi. 26 or 31, and 
under ον 11. 

ὩΣ 


In Kal and Hiph. and dropping the formative 
m, 2. Transitively, as 1 Sam. xxiv. 16, 
and with the particles 5x, 3, 5, oy, and Sy 
following, to strive, contend, usually in words, 
as Gen. xxvi. 20, 21. xxxi. 36. Exod. xvii. 2. 
Jud. yi..31; but sometimes in deeds. See 

~ Gen. xlix. 23. Exod. xxi. 18. 1 Sam. xv. 5. 


enter Wells’ Sacred Geography, vol. i. p. 277, 357, and 
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Though perhaps none of these three texts is 
absolutely conclusive for this sense: the last 
in particular may be rendered, and he (i. e. 
jus army) 35° was multiplied in the valley. 
But as a N. 2% not only generally denotes a 
verbal contention or controversy. as Gen. xiii. 7. 
Deut. i. 12. xix. 17, & al. freq. but in Jer. 1. 
34. Jud. xii. 2, plainly implies somewhat 
more. See the preceding chapter. As a N. 
a5 and fem. pra‘, in reg. navn nearly the 
same. See Exod. xxiii, 2. Job xxix. 16. 
Gen. xiii. 8. Exod. xvii. 7. Num. xxvii. 14. 
Deut. xxxii. 51. As aN. a one who con- 
tendeth or disputeth. occ.. Ps. xxxv. 1. Isa. 
xlix. 25. Jer. xviii. 19. ' 
$27 See under pay 

724 
To wreathe, intwine, weave, interweave. So the 
Vulg. in Prov. vii. 16. intexui. It oceurs not 
however as a Y. simply in this sense, but, 

I. As Ns. 435 and a5 α wreath, chain, or 
wreathen collar for the neck. occ. Gen. xli. 
42. Ezek. xvi. 11. So the Vulg. torques, 
which from torqueo to twine, wreathe, expresses 
nearly the same idea. : 

11. As a N. mas. plur. p“ta5n woven work, 
tapestry, carpets. occ. Prov. vii. 16. xxxi. 22. 
Hence, asa V. formed from the noun, to carpet, 
spread with carpets. occ. Prov. vii. 16; so 
Aquila, περιστρωσα περισσρωμάσι. Comp. un- 
der wy. Andas to Prov. xxxi. 22, observe 
that Homer, who was nearly contemporary 
with Solomon, represents both Helen and 

enelope employed at their looms. See I]. iii. 
lin. 125; Odyss. ii. lin. 94; Odyss. vi. lin. 
52, 306. And to this day in Barbary, “ the 
women alone are employed in the manufactur- 
ing of their hykes, or blankets as we should 
call them, who do not use the shuttle, but 
conduct every thread of the woof with their 
fingers.” See Dr Shaw’s Travels, p. 244. 

Der. Greek jarew to sew, whence compounded 
with wn a song, ῥα ψωδια, and Eng. rhapsody. 
Also, a raft, rafter. 

72 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. In Kal, to be or become many or great, to in- 
crease, multiply, magnify. Gen. i. 22. Exod. 
i. 10. Deut. xxx. 16. 1 Sam. xiv. 30. Job 
xxxiii. 12. xxxix. 4, & al. freq. In the infini- 
tive it forms both a5, Gen. vi..1; and Γι» 
Exod. xi. 9, & al. In Hiph. to cause to in- 
crease or multiply. Gen. iii. 16. xvi. 10, & al. 
freq. to enlarge. 1 Chron. iv. 10. Comp. 
Ezek. xxiii. 32. As a N. 21 greatness of num- 
ber, multitude. 1 Chron. iv. 38. Esth. x. 3. Job 
xxxv. 9,& al. Asa N. 35 multitude, number, 
magnitude, abundance, enough. Lev. xxv. 16. 
Ps. xxxvii. 11. cl. 2. Gen. xlv. 28. Exod. ix. 
28. Comp. Num. xvi. 3, 7. Prov. xx. 6. 
Also, greatness, amplitude. Isa. \xiii. 1. As 
an adj. 5 much, many. Gen. xxiv. 25. XXvi. 
14. Exod. i. 2, & al.—great. Gen. xxv. 23. 
Josh. xi. 8. Job xxxix. 11.—mighty. Isa. lxiil. 
1, at the end.—chief. 2 K. xxv. 8. Jer. xxxix. 
9—11, 13. & al. freq. Comp. Jer. xxxix. 3. 
Dan. i. 3. Jon. i. 6. As a participial N. fem. 





it occurs twice in Lam. i. 1, with » postfixed, 
Ti 
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‘na, once signifying abundant, and once, 
great. So in the same ver. smnw. Asa Ν. 
fem. nan increase, multitude, greatness. occ. 
1 Sam. ii. 33. 1 Chron. xii. 29. 2 Chron. ix. 
6. xxx. 18. As a N. fem. mia5n increase, 
progeny. occ. Num. xxxii. 14. 

II, As a N. fem. man increase, increment, 
somewhat added to the original stock, interest. 
Lev. xxy. 36, & al. mann the same. occ. 
Lev. xxv. 87. Comp. under yw) II. 

III. In Kal, to bring up, nourish, q. d. to make 
cH So Vulg. by enutrio. occ. Lam. ii. 22. 

zek, xix. 2. Comp. under 513 I. 

Iv. As aN. mas. j725x a genus of insects, 
including several species, the locust, so called 
from their prodigious numbers and increase, of 
which see inter al. Ps. cv. 34. Jud. vi. 5. vii. 
12. Jer. xlvi. 23; in which three last cited 
passages itis joined with 34 or 34. It is 
used for a particular species of locust. Lev. xi. 
22. That it is a masculine N. is evident from 
Exod. x. 12, 14,19. Deut. xxviii. 38. Prov. 
xxx. 27, and consequently the final 7 is radical, 
and the N. belongs to this root τ. Natural 
historians and travellers bear abundant wit- 
ness to the propriety of this derivation. See 
Dr Shaw’s Travels, p. 187, 188, who de- 
scribes the numerous swarms and prodigious 
broods of those locusts which he saw in Bar- 
bary. Dr Russell, Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 
62, says, “ Of the noxious kinds (of insects) 
may well be reckoned the locust, which some- 
times arrive in such incredible multitudes, that 
it would appear fabulous to relate, destroyihg 
the whole of the verdure wherever they pass.” 
So Mr. Hanway, Travels, vol. i. p. 125. 
“ Captain Woodroffe, who was for some time 
at Astrachan, (a city near the Volga, sixty 
miles to the N. W. of the Caspian sea, in lat. 
47.) assured me that from the latter end of 
July to the beginning of October, the country 
about that city is frequently infested with ἰο- 
custs, which fly in such prodigious numbers as 
to darken the air, and appear at a distance like 
a heavy cloud.” Tn addition to the preceding 
testimonies, the reader will do well to consult 
the particular and curious account which 
Baron De Tott has given of the eastern lo- 
eusts, because it affords a good comment on 
Joel, .ch. ii. This he may find not only in 
the English edition of his Memoirs, part ii. 
p- 58—60; but also in Harmer’s Observa- 
tions, vol. iv. p. 154, and in the Monthly Re- 
view for September 1785, p. 176, and there- 
fore I do not transcribe it here. It may not 
however be displeasing to read a similar rela- 
tion from Volney’s Voyage en Syrie, &c. 
tom. i. p. 176, French edit. “ Syria partakes, 
together with Egypt, Persia, and almost all 
the whole middle part of Asia, in another 
scourge [namely, besides volcanos and earth- 
quakes] and that no less terrible, I mean those 
clouds of locusts of which travellers have 
spoken; the quantity of these insects is incredible 
to any man who has not himself seen it: the 
earth is covered by them for several leagues 
round. One may hear at a distance the noise 
they make in browsing the plants and trees, 
like an army plundering in secret. It would 
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be better to be concerned with Tartars than 
with these little destructive animals; one 
might say‘ that fire follows their tracks. 
Wherever their legions march the verdure dis- 
appears from the country, like a curtain drawn 
aside; the trees and plants, despoiled of their 
leaves, and reduced to their branches and their 
stalks, make the hideous appearance of win- 
ter instantly succeed to the rich scenes of 
spring. When these clouds of locusts take 
their flight, in order to surmount some obsta- 
cle, or the more rapidly to cross some desert, 
one may literally say that the sun is darkened 
by-them.. Happily this scourge is not very of- 
ten repeated, for there is none that so certainly 
brings on famine, and the diseases consequent 
upon it.—As to the south and south-easterly 
winds, they violently drive the clouds of lo- 
custs to the Mediterranean, and there drown 
them in such great quantities, that when their 
carcases are thrown up on the shore, they in- 
fect the air for several days to a great dis- 
tance.” See also the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica under Grytius V. 

As for the Mosaic permission to the Jews of 
eating locusts, Lev. xi. 22, however strange it 
may appear to the mere English reader, yet 
nothing is more certain than that several na- 
tions, both of Asia and Africa, anciently used 
these insects for food, and that they are still 
eaten in the East to this day. See Bochart, 
vol. iii. 490, 491; Shaw's Travels, p. 188; 
Russel’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 62; Has- 
selquist’s Travels, p. 231—233, 419; Nie- 
buhr, Description de l’ Arabie, p. 150, &c. This 
last authentic and yaluable writer gives us some 
account of the several species of locusts eaten 
by the Arabs, and of their different ways of 
dressing them for food. ‘The Europeans,” 
adds he, “ do not comprehend how the Arabs 
can eat locusts with pleasure ; and those Arabs 
who have had no intercourse with the Chris- 
tians, will not believe, in their turn, that these 
latter reckon oysters, crabs, shrimps, crayfish, 
&c. for dainties. These two facts, however, 
are equally certain.” 

V. Some of the lexicon-writers and transla- 
tors have given this word the sense of darting 
or shooting in the following passages, all of 
which may, however, be fairly reduced to one 
of the preceding senses, or to the root 2%. 
Gen. xxi. 20, And became nwp i135 great with 
his bow, i. e. a great archer. (Comp. Ezek. 
xvii. 7.) Job xvi. 13, 1345 his great men (so 
Montanus, magni ejus) compass me round 
about. Ps. xviii. 15, 35 he hath multiplied 
lightnings. So the LXX ἐπλήθυνε, and Vulg. 
multiplicavit. Jer. 1. 29. Call together against 
Babylon Ὁ" many, i. e. men or nations. So 
the LX Χ πολλοῖς, and Vulg. plurimis. Gen. 
xlix. 23, And grieved him, 135) and contended 
with him; where the LXX ελοιδορουν, and 
Vulg. jurgati sunt, quurrelled ; and where the 
Samaritan Pentateuch reads ya. Comp. 
root a4. 

VI. Asa collective N. 135, formed with a4, 
like 1n*m, Ὑπὸ, and others, multiplicity, multi- 
tude. oce. Hos. viii. 12. So LX X and Sym- 
machus wandos, Aquila xanbuvoyevous, Vulg. 
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multiplices. Also, @ myriad, ten thousand. 
occ. 1 Chron. xxix. 7, twice. Jonah iy. 11; 
on which text see Bp Newton on the Pro- 
phecies, vol. i. p. 254, 8vo. Ist edit. Fem. 
plur. ΓΞ myriads, tens of thousands. occ. 
Neh. vii. 71. Asa N. fem. plur. psn3% two 
myriads, twenty thousand, or perhaps, indefin- 
itely numerous. occ. Ps. lxviii. 18. Comp. 2 
K. vi. 16, 17. Mat. xxvi. 53. 

VII. Chald. Asa N. 125 majesty. oce. Dan. 
iv. 33 or 36. As Ns. fem. mas and xma5 
the same. occ. Dan. iv. 22 or 19. v. 18. vii. 27. 

VIII. Chald. As a N. 4235, plur. γἹ5, ten 
thousand. occ. Dan. vii. 10. Comp. Heb. xii. 
22. Rev. v. 11, and Vitringa there. 

pcre not as a V. inthis reduplicate form, 

τ 

I. Asa Ν. fem. many ten thousand. Jud. xx. 
10. Lev. xxvi. 8, but it generally means an 
infinite, or indefinitely great, number or multi- 
tude. See Gen. xxiv. 60. Psal. xci. 7. Ezek. 
xvi. 7. The learned Mr Bate,* I think justly, 
takes wtp naan in Deut. xxxiii. 2, for the 
name of a place, as Sinai, Seir, Paran in 
the context, preceded by the same particle n, 
undoubtedly are. In the form of a participle 
Hiph. fem. plur. ΓΞ bringing forth infin- 
ite or indefinite multitudes, indefinitely increas- 
ing. occ. Ps. exliy. 13. 

II, Asa N. mas. plur. p»aa4 and ΝΠ rain 
or showers, from the infinite number of drops 
of which they consist. oce. Deut. xxxii. 2. 
Ps. Ixy. 1]. lxxii. 6. Jer. iii, 3. xiv. 22. 
Mic. v. 6. Comp. Ecclus i. 2. 

ΠῚ Chald. As a N. mas. plur. ya nay and 
fem. 32925 very or exceedingly great. Dan. ii. 
48. ili. 33. Also, very great men, chief lords 
or nobles. Dan. iv. 33. v. 2, & al. 

ΝΑῚ Chald. Asa N. x135 @ myriad, ten thou- 
sand. oce. Ezra ii. 64. Neh. vii. 66, 72, plur. 
fem. ΓΝ myriads, tens of thousands. oce. 
Ezra ii. 69. Dan. xi. 12. 

Der. Rabbit, from their great increase, rabble 
and rubble, from 3% great, and 51 confusion, 
mixture. 

te 
To bake or fry. It occurs only in the form 
of a participle Huph. noa4n, and in Lev. vi. 
14 or 21, is applied to what is baked upon 
a slice or plate of metal nann, which see 
under nan, but in 1 Chron. xxiii. 29, nann 
is distinguished from naa. It occurs be- 
sides only in Ley. vii. 12. 
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1 To agitate, actuate. It occurs not as a V. 
simply in this sense, but asa N. yx agitation, 
business, employment. occ. Ps. ecxxxix. 3; 
where Jerome, from the Chaldee signification 
of the word, renders "Ὁ 3 by accubationem 
meam, and so our Eng. translation, my lying 
down ; but the LXX κὸν oxovoy μου, and 
Vulg. funiculum meum, my line; by which 
figurative expressions what could they mean 
but either the utmost measure of my intention 
and designs, or the line and course of my life ? 





* See his Enquiry into the Similitudes, &c. p. 62, 63, 
and Integrity of the printed Heb. Text, p. 74, 75. 


In which latter view their interpretation coin- 
cides in sense with that here proposed. 

11. In Kal, transitively, to agitate with lust, 
to mix carnally, have to do with, subagitare. 
oce. Ley. xviii. 23. xx. 16. The Vulg. in the 
former passage renders it miscebitur, shall 
mix, copulate. In Hiph. to cause to mix or 
copulate. occ. Lev. xix. 19. 

III. As the fourth day was that on which the 
sun, moon, and stars were formed, and the 
natural * agitation of the celestial fluid began. 
See Gen. i. 14—19. Hence, as a N. of number 
yx, four. Gen. xi. 13, 16, & al. As a N. fem. 
plur. ΟΣ ΣΝ fourfold, 2 Sam. xii. 6. Comp. 
Exod. xxii. 1. As a N. pana fourth part or 
quarter. Exod. xxix. 40. 1 Sam. ix. 8. Plur. 
mas. ΘΒ of the fourth generation. Exod. xx. 
5. xxxiv. 7, & al. So in Exod. xx. 5, 6. 
xxxiv. 7, owbw are those of the third, and 
pvabx those of the thousandth generation. Asa 
N. ‘yya5 (formed as swsbw, &c.) the fourth. 
Gen. i. 19. ii. 14. Fem. νη, 95, and 
mya a fourth, a fourth part or quarter. See 
inter al. Num. xv. 5. Exod. xxix. 40. Num. 
xv. 4, 

In the form of a participle paoul, Ὁ Δ four- 
square, quadrangular. Exod. xxvii. 1. xxviii. 
16, & al.—of a participle Huph. yann_four- 
squared, quadrangular. 1 K. vii. 31. Ezek. 

ve 2. 

As a_N. mas. plur. in reg. spas quarters. 
Montanus quadrilatera. Ezek. i. 8, 17.—as 
of a wheel within a wheel, i. e. intersecting 
another wheel at right angles, so that each 
yas or fourth part was a semi-circle. See 
Vitringa, Observat. Sac. lib. iv. cap. 1, § 27. 

ΣΕῚ 

n Kal, to lie, lie down, couch, as a beast. Gen. 
xxix. 2. xlix. 9, & al. freq. Comp. ch. iv. 7. 
and under xom V.—as a man. Job xi. 19.— 
as the great deep or abyss. Gen. xlix. 25. 
Deut. xxxiii. 13.—as a curse, resting upon one. 
Deut. xxix. 20. to sit, as a bird upon its nest. 
Deut. xxii. 6. In Hiph. to make or cause to 
lie down, as cattle. Ps. xxiii. 2. Cant. i. 7.— 
as stones in a building. Isa. liv. 11. Asa N. 
yn a rest, resting-place, a place to lie down in. 
Proy. xxiv. 15. Isa. xv. 10. pan the same. 
oce. Ezek. xxv. 5. Zeph. ii. 15. 

p27 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies, to tie, bind, tie up, as cattle, by the 
neck. Asa N. pan a place where cattle, and 
particularly calves (for it is always joined with 
bay a calf) are tied up to fatten, a stall. oce. 1 
Sam. xxviii. 24. Jer. xlvi. 21. Amos vi. 4. 
Mal. iv. 2; where the LXX render pan by 
sx Yecuwy ἀνειμενα loosed from the tes, thus 
giving the idea of the word. See Bochart, 
vol. ii. 302, & seq. 

Hence perhaps by transposition the Greek 
Beoros a cord, halter. 


ph 


To clod, gather into concretions. It occurs not 
asa V. in Heb. but it is evident that this is 








* This agitation was till then effected supernaturally 


by the immediate power of God. See Gen, i. 4, and 
comp. under 573 1. 
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nearly the idea of the word: for hence, as a 
N. mas. plur. ΝΒ clods, lumps. oce. Job 
xxi. 33. xxxvili. 38. So the Vulg. in this 
latter text, glebe. 

LP) 

Denotes motion, commotion, agitation, 

I. In Kal, to move, or be moved or disturbed. 
on vii. 10. 1 Chron. xvii. 9; in both 
which passages it is opposed to being planted 
or dwelling as a people. In Hiph. “4 disturb, 

_ disquiet, 1 Sam. xxviii. 15. So LXX σαρη- 
yar Ancas, and Vulg. inquietasti. 

‘IL. Asa N. wx a small portable chest or case. 

- So Vulg. capsella. oce. 1 Sam. vi. 8, 11, 15. 
III. To shake or tremble, as the earth, moun- 

᾿ tains, heavens, &c. Joel ii. 10. 1 Sam. xiv. 
15. 2 Sam. xxii. 8. Isa. vy. 25. Comp. Hab. 
iii. 16. In Hiph. to cause to shake. Job ix. 
6. Isa. xiii. 13. 

‘IV. Yo tremble or shake with violent pas- 
sions—as with anger. Prov. xxix. 9. Isa. 
xxvili. 2].—with fear. Exod. xv. 14. Deut. 
ii. 25. Joel ii. 1. Comp. Gen. xlv. 24. (see 
Gen. xlvi. 3.) Psal. iv. 5. Isa. xxxii. 11. — 
with a mixture of anger and grief. 2 Sam. 
xviii. 33. In Hiph. to cause to shake—with 
anger. Job xii. 6. Ezek. xvi. 43.—with fear. 
Isa. xxiii. 11. Jer. 1. 34. In Hith. to tremble, 
with rage. 2 K. xix. 27, 28, & al. As aN. 
121 commotion, trembling, trouble, fear. Job iii. 
17, 26. xxxix. 24. Anger. Hab. iii. 3, Fem. 
i125 α trembling, fear. Ezek. xii. 18, 

Der. French and Eng. rage, enrage. 

a 

70 smite, strike, impress, as the feet against the 
ground. ‘The L.XX in Isa. xxxii. 20, render 
it by rarsw to tread. 

I. Asa N. mas. plur. ΘΝ) denotes several 
distinct strokes or impressions on the senses, and 
may be rendered times. occ. Exod. xxiii. 14. 
Num. xxii. 28, 32, 33. Comp. oy IV. 

II. Asa N. 5x, plur. o%52 the foot, which by 
continually striking against, or treading upon, 

- some solid obstacle, supports and moves the 
animal forward. Gen. viii. 9. xviii. 4, & al. 
freq. Comp. Ὁ} 11. Also, the leg. 1 Sam. 
xvil. Ὁ. Ezek. i. 7 As a N. fem. plur. 

᾿ nvda5 and nda the feet. occ. Ruth iii. 4, 7, 8, 
14, Dan. x. 6. As a N. *525 α man on foot, a 

Pk Spare Jud. xx. 2. 2 Sam. viii. 4, & al. 
n Eccles. ν. 1, see under y3 IL ὃ 

In Deut. xi. 10, mention is made of watering 
the land of Egypt 5202 with the foot, like a 
garden of herbs. This Dr Shaw, Travels, p. 
408, thus explains from the present practice 
of the Egyptians: “ When their various sorts 
of pulse, safranon (or carthamus), musa, melons, 
sugar-canes, &c. (all which are commonly 
planted in rills) require to be refreshed, they 
strike out the plugs that are fixed in the bot- 
toms of the cisterns [wherein they ‘preserve 
the water of the Nile]; and then the water 
gushing out is conducted from one rill to ano- 
ther by the gardener, who is always ready, as 
Occasion requires, to stop and divert the tor- 

Tent, by turning the earth against it with his foot, 
and opening, at the same time, with his mat- 
tock, a new trench to receive it. This me- 
thod of conveying moisture and nourishment 


to a land * rarely or never refreshed with rain, 
is often alluded to in the Holy Scriptures ; 
where also it is made the distinguishing qual- 
7 betwixt Egypt and the land of Canaan. 
‘For the land (says Moses to the children of 
Israel, Deut. xi. 10, 11.) whither thou goest in 
to possess it, is not as the land of Egypt, whence 
ye came out, where thou sowedst thy seed, and 
wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden of herbs: 
But the land whither ye go to possess it, is a 
land of hills and valleys, and drinketh water of 
the rain of heaven.” And this explanation of 
the Doctor’s, it must be owned, is very ingen- 
ious: but is it quite satisfactory ἢ Moses men- 
tions seed in general, plainly including, if not 
principally intending, corn: but of this Dr 
Shaw’s account says nothing ; nor is it proba- 
ble that their corn should be watered in the 
same manner as the plants he mentions ; and 
yet the words of Moses evidently imply that 
the watering by the foot was a work of great 
labour, “whereas the turning of the earth 
with the foot, which the Doctor speaks of, is 
the least part of the labour of watering.”+ On 
the whole, therefore, it seems more probable 
that by the expression, watering by the foot, 
Moses alluded to drawing up water with a 
machine, which was worked by the foot. Such 
a one, Grotius long ago observed, that Philo, 
who lived in Egypt, has described as used by 
the peasants of that country in his time. 
And the ingenious and accurate Niebuhr, in 
his Voyage en Arabie, tom. i. p. 121, has 
lately given us ““ἃ representation of a ma- 
chine which the Egyptians make use of for 
watering the lands (pour arroser les terres), 
and probably the same,” mi he, “as Moses 
speaks of, Deut. xi. 10. They call it Sakhz 
tdir beridsjel, or an hydraulic machine, worked 
by the feet.” ‘The name in Heb. letters would 
be Ὁ) ΝΕ, tn ΡΝ which, omitting the x 
in the first, and the article 5x in the last word, 
is very nearly Hebrew. Job xxviii. 4.—2n 
t51 525 they (the waters of mines) are drained 
off by the foot, seems an allusion to a machine 
of this kind. Comp. under oys II. and yo» 
IV. I shall only add here, that Egypt was 
anciently famous for its gold mines, of which 
Job might have some knowledge. See Dio- 
dorus Sic. lib. iii. p. 150, edit. Rhodoman. 
As a noun fem. m525n, in reg. nd24n, @ foot- 
ing, or going on foot. occ. Hos. xi. 3, And as 
Sor me, *n>25n my footing (of the same form 
as sm4xpn, Isa. xlvi. 13, with * my postfixed) 
(was) for Ephraim, q. ἃ. I footed after him, I 
attended him on foot, as a nurse does a child. 
So the Vulg. expresses the general sense, but 
not the precise idea of the word. Et ego 
quasi nutricius Ephraim, And I (was), as it 
were, the nursing father of Ephraim. 
III. In Kal, to + investigate, search, or spy out, 
that is, either to follow by the foot, as it were, 
or rather, q. d. to foot round a country or city, 








* Comp. Hasselquist’s Travels, p. 106, 109, 114, 451, 


453, &e. 


+ Mr Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii, p. 237, where see 


more. 


t Latin investigare, derived from the preposition in in, 


and vestigia footsteps. 


on 


in order to spy. Num. xxi, 33. Deut. i. 24. 
Josh. vii. 2, & al. Asa participial N. mas. 

-plur. ovba4m spies. Gen. xlii. 9, & al. 

IV. In Kal, with 3 following, to slander, calum- 
niate, smite with the tongue (so yw ar i713 we 
will smite him with the tongue is used, Jerem. 
xviii. 1S. Comp. 533 ‘Bsal. xxxv. 15.) occ. 
2 Sam. xix. 27. Psal. xv. 3; in which latter 
text however Ὁ) seems rather to be a noun; 
ban xd there (is) no stroke (of calumny) by 
nw upon his tongue. 


DI 
To whelm, heap, heap together, accumulate. 

I. In Kal, to overwhelm with stones, to whelm 
stones upon one. In this sense it is generally 
followed by jax or 0°25x, and variously con- 
structed. See Lev. xx. 2. xxiv. 23. 1 K. xii. 
18. 2 Chron. xxiv. 21. 

II. As a N. fem. in reg. nia a heap of stones 
Sor defence, a bulwark of stones. occ. Psal. 
Ixvili. 28; where it is applied figuratively (as 
72x and ΝΣ on other occasions) to the princes 
of Judah, the bulwarks of Israel—EPKOX 
Ayuiwy, 

111. Asanoun fem. rnin a heap of stones. 


occ. Prov. xxvi. 8, As a grain or spark of 


precious stone (as jax is often used) mmaqN3 
in a heap of stones, so (is) he who giveth 
honour to a fool. The precious stone in one 
case, and the honour in the other, is thrown 
away and lost. And this seems a clear and 
good sense. But Schultens takes rman to 
denote a heap of stones cast over a person who 
had been stoned to death (as in the case of 
Achan, Josh. vii. 25.) ; and perhaps we may 
extend its meaning to such heaps as were put 
over those who died ignominiously (see Josh. 
viii. 29. x. 27. 2 Sam. xviii. 17.) This ex- 
planation will make Solomon’s proverb more 
poignant. sy1x> (infin.) As the confining or 
endeavouring to secure a precious stone in the 
sepulchral heap of an executed malefactor 
(where it must necessarily be disgraced, if not 
lost, so (is) he who giveth honour to a fool. 

IV. Asa N. γὴν the purpura or purple-fish, 
a species of shell-fish, so called, either because, 
as Pliny informs us, “ they are collected toge- 
ther* in the spring, and, by rubbing against 
each other, emit a clammy humour like wax,” 
or rather simply from the ragged form of their 
shell, resembling a heap of oa stones.| In 
Scripture, however, the word is only used for 
the purple colour furnished by this fish. The 
Greek sogguez, and Lat. purpura, by which 
the LXX and Vulg. constantly render jnax, 
denote both the purple-fish and the colour. 
Exod. xxv. 4, & = freq. 

Y. Chald. as a noun px, and ΝΣ ἽΝ, purple. 
These words seem dialectical variations from 
the Heb. yn24x. oce. 2 Chron. ii. 7. Dan. v. 
7, 16, 29. 

27 

To mutter, murmur. occ. Deut. i. 27. Psal. evi. 
25. Isa. xxix. 24. So the LXX and Sym- 





* © Congregantur verno tempore, mutuoque attritu 
lentorem cujusdam cere salivant.” ’ Nat. Hist. lib, ix. 
cap. 36. Comp. Martinii.Lexic. Etymol. in Purpura. | 

+ See Scheuchzer’s Physica Sacra, tab. clxxiii, fig. 4. 
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m7 


machus by γογγυζω, and Vulg. by murmuro, 

and in Isa. by mussitatores. As a noun 125 
formed with an initial » as m>p2 ἃ feverish 
eat from mp) a mutterer, a whisperer. occ. 
Prov. xvi. 28. xviii. 8. xxvi. 20, 22. So the 
Vulg. renders it in the two last passages by 

the N. susurro. 

Der. French and Eng. jargon, Qu? 


YA) 


I. In Kal, to still, quiet, stop motion. Job xxvi. 
12. Isa. li. 15. Jer. xxxi. 35. So the LXX 
render it Job xxvi. 12, by κασάπαυω, and 
several times by avaravw. In Hiph. to be 
still, quiet, rest. Deut. xxviii. 65. Isa, xxxiv. 
14, & al. Also, to make still or quiet, cause to 
rest. Isa. 11, 4. Jer. 1, 34, & al. As a parti- 
cipial noun mas. plur. in reg. yx those who 
are still or quiet. occ. Ps. xxxvy. 20. As Ns. 
yin, and fem. tyxn, rest, quiet. Jer. vi. 16. 
Isa. xxviii. 12. 

Il. In Kal, intransitively, to be still, fixed, stiff, 
or rigid. oce. Job vii. 5, Vulg. aruit is dry. 
III. Asa N. yx a rest, pause, stop, or instant, 
of time. Job xxi. 13. Isa. liv. 7. It is often 
used adverbially, the particle αὶ being under- 
stood as usual, in ἃ moment, suddenly, as Exod. 
xxxili. 5. Job xxxiv. 20. Psal. vi. 11, & al. 
oryan> by moments, i. 6. every moment. Job vii. 
18. Ezek. xxvi. 16, ἃ al. As a N. fem. 
ΔΝ a moment or instant, Prov. xii. 19. It 
is also, like yan, used adverbially, in. an instant, 

instantly, Jer. xlix. 19. 1. 44, 

IV. Some of the lexicons and translators ren- 
der the word, io cut, divide, transfix, break to 
pieces ; but for these senses there is no sufli- 
cient authority. 

Der. Gr. puyew, ῥιγος, &e. whence the Lat. rigeo, 
rigor, rigidus, and Eng. rigid, rigidity, rigour ; 
and with the Afolic ἢ or digamma. prefixed, 
intead of the aspirate breathing, Lat. frigus, 


Srigidus, and Eng. frigid, frigidity, &c. 
wan 


In Kal, to meet together, assemble in a tumultuous 
manner. occ. Psal. ii. 1, To this purpose 
Aquila εθορυβηθησαν, and Symmachus κυκα. 
Chald. in Aph. the same. Dan. vi. 6. Asa 
noun w, fem. in reg, nwa a confused as- 
sembly or multitude ; the former word is used 
in a good or middle sense, the latter in a bad, 
and rendered by the LXX sanous, by the 
Vulg. multitudine, a multitude. oce. Psal, lv. 
15. lxiy. 3. . 


mn 


With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

This root is, both in sound and sense, nearly 
related to 4%, which see, 

I. In Kal, intransitively, to descend, come or go 
down. Jud. xiv. 9, And he did not tell them that 
the honey > came down or forth from the 
carcase of the lion. Comp. Lam, i. 9. Jer. v. 
31, and marg. Eng. translat. to descend, decline 
as the day. Jud. xix. 11. So one of the Greek 
versions in the Hexapla x:xasuwa having de- 
clined. In a Hiph. sense, to bring down, cause 
to descend. occ. Jud. xiv. 9. Comp. ‘th’. 

II. In Kal, transitively, to subdue, bring under 
subjection. Isa. xiv. 6. xli. 2, In Kal and 
Hiph. intransitively, to obtain rule, have do- 
minion. Gen. xxvil 40. As a participial N. 


O77 


‘> aruler. Ps. Ixviii. 28. (so Aquila exixpa- 
σὼν avrwy) Hos. xi. 12, or xii. 1. . 

III. With 3 following, to descend upon as it 
were, to have under one, have in subjection, rule 
over. Gen. 1.. 96. Lev. xxv. 43. 1 K. iv. 24. 
v. 16. 

tt) I. 70 subdue entirely or absolutely. To 
this purpose the LX X troraccwy, and Vulg. 
subdit. occ. Ps. exliv. 2. | 

II. As anoun wt a kind of veil, so called, I 
apprehend, from its descending or reaching 
down to the feet. occ. Cant. v. 7.. Isa. iii. 23 ; 
in both which passages the L_X X render it by 
Steioreov a summer garment or veil, the Vulg. 
by pallium and theristra, and one of the Hex- 
aplar yersions in Cant. by xaavuua a veil. 

071 

In Arabic it signifies to shut close, stop up (see 
Castell), but in Heb. it occurs only in Niph. 
to be overwhelmed with sleep, to be in a deep or 
dead sleep or trance, when all the outward 
senses are closed. Jud. iv. 21. Psal. Ixxvi. 7. 
Dan. viii. 18, & al. As a noun fem. ὕΤ ΤῊΣ 
a deep or dead sleep, or trance. Gen. ii. 21. xv. 


12, & al. 

Der. by transposition, dream. Qu? Also 
Latin dormio, French dormir to sleep, whence 
Eng. dormant, dormitory, and (compounded 
with mouse) dormouse. 

ΣΤ 

I. In Kal, to follow, go after. Hos. ii. 7. xii. 2. 

11. In Niph. of time or succession, to be follow- 
ed. occ. Eccles. iii. 15, God requireth F172 ΤΙΝ 
that which is followed after, namely by things 
succeeding, i. e. which is past, Vulg. quod 
abiit, what is gone. Comp. ch. xi. 9. xii. 14. 

III. In Kal, to follow, pursue, chase, as an 
enemy does. Gen. xiv. 14, xxxv. 5. Exod. 
xiv. 4, xv. 9. Isa. xvii. 13, & al. freq. In 
Niph. to be pursued. Lam. v. 5, On our necks 
ἼΣΞ᾽ ΤΣ we are pursued, i. e. our enemies are 
close behind, ready to destroy us. In Hiph. ἐο 
pursue or cause to be pursued. Jud. xx. 43. 

IV. a Kal, to follow, as a commander, Jud. 
iii, 28. 

V. 70 pursue, be instant, or pressing with 
words. occ. Proy. xix. 7; where I think 5 in, 
with, should be understood as usual before 
DMR. 

VI. In Kal, to persecute, whether in words, 
Job xix. 22; or deeds, Ps. vii. 2. Jer. xv. 15. 
xvii. 18, 

VII. In Kal and Hirh. to follow, affect, endea- 
vour after, sectari, as justice, goodness, wick- 
edness, peace, &e. Deut. xvi. 20. Ps. xxxviii. 
21. cxix, 150. “Prov. xi. 19. xv. 9. Isa. i. 23. 
v. 11. 

a7 

I. In Kal, transitively, to incite, excite, stir or 
spirit up. occ. Prov. vi. 3. (So the LXX 
xaeozuve, Symmachus and Theodotion vagoo- 

- pnooy, and Vulg. suscita) Psal. exxxviii. 3. 
s)ar77n thou hast incited, emboldened, or en- 
couraged me in my soul or person (with) 
strength. Intransitively, to be stirred up, em- 

᾿ boldened, “ behave insolently.” Lowth. 
occ. Isa. iii. 5. In Hiph. to incite, as to love. 

oce. Cant. vi. 4. 
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II. As a noun am high-spirited, fierce, proud. 
French fier. oce. Job xxvi. 12. (comp. Psal. 
Ixy. 8.) Psal. xl. 5, plur. oa esprits forts. 
Also, high-spiritedness, pride, French fierté. 
oce. Job ix. 13. Ps. xe. 10. 

111. As a noun a Rahab, a name of Egypt, 

from the pride of its princes and inhabitants, 
which is often noted in Scripture. Psal. 
Ixxxvii. 4. Ixxxix. 11. Isa. li. 9. And to this 
name there is an allusion, Isa. xxx. 7, For the 
Egyptians shall help in vain, and to no purpose, 
wherefore I have called her (Egypt) am 
Rahab, (i. 6. proud and insolent, but) naw on 
they (are) mere inactivity. Comp. Vitringa 
and Bp Lowth on the place. 

MT) or 7 

Words from this root in Arabic signify to be 
weak, faint, inconstant, wavering, or the like 
(see Castell), and so the Heb.-verb seems to 
import, to be irresolute, wavering through fear, 
in the only passage wherein it occurs, Isa. 
xliv. 8; where the LX X πλανᾶσθε err, Vulg. 
conturbamini be disturbed. Comp. Jam. i. 
6, 7. 


OT 

Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but in Chaldee 
and Syriac signifies, to run, run down, and 
seems in Heb. to denote tremulous motion, as 
of a stream or rill of water. 

As a noun wn a gutter or trough, for the con- 
veyance of water. occ. in plur. Gen. xxx. 38, 
41. Exod. ii. 16. 
tn pe vii. 5, or 6, The hair of thy ae (ὦ) 
ithe the purple of a king, or hike royal purple, 
bound δ in oe canals or troughs. So the 
Vulg. rightly, come capitis tui, sicut purpura 
regis vincta canalibus; thus referring Spx to 
the purple, not to the king.” “ In Solomon’s 
Song,” says Mons. Goguet, alluding to this 
text, “ there is mentioned a royal purple which 
the dyers dipt in the canals after having tied it 
in small bundles.” Origin of Laws, &c. vol. ii. 
p- 99, edit. Edinburgh ; where this note is 
added. “ The best way of washing wools 
after they are dyed is to plunge them in run- 
ning water. Probably the sacred author had 
this practice in view, when he said, they 
should dip [dipped] the royal purple in canals. 
As to what he adds, after being tied in little 
bundles or packets, one may Beane Δμή from this 
circumstance, that instead of making the 
cloth with white wool, and afterwards 
putting the whole piece into the dye, as we do 
now; they then followed another method. 
They began by dying the wool in skeins, and 
made it afterwards into purple stuffs.”* Thus 





* It appears from two passages of Horace, cited be- 
low under /73W IV. that in his time likewise they used 
te dye the wool before it was made into cloth ; and from 
lib. ii, ode xviii. lin. 7, 8, 

Nec Laconicas mihi 
Trahunt honeste purpuras cliente, 
it is evident that the wool was dyed before it was spun. 
So in very ancient times : 


...---- Colophonius Idmon 
. Phocaico bibulas tingebat murice lanas. Ὁ 
vid, Metam. lib. vii. lin. 9. 


mm 


far Mons. -Goguet., A 
_lustrates the comparisopi; 
royal purple bound up in, 


‘his account.well il- 


fea. latlys Yair go 





namely, that the eastern ladies anciently brazd- 
_ed their hair in numerous tresses (perhaps with 
purple ribands as well as with those of other 
colours), in. a manner somewhat similar to 
what they do in our times, according to. the 
description given by Lady M. W. Montague, 
which has been already cited under τωρ IIL. 
which see. 
Derr. Old Eng. rathe quickly, whence com- 
parative rather. Also, perhaps, riot, rout.* 
mW) 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7, 
but with the 4 fixed and immutable, as in py. 
I. In Kal, to be wet, soaked, saturated, or 
drenched, as with liquor. Isa. xxxiv. 7. Jer. 
xlvi. 10. In Kal and Hiph. to drench, soak. 
Ps. Ixy. 11. Isa. xvi. 9. ly. 10. As a parti- 
ciple or participial noun -114 watered, moisten- 
ed. Isa. lviii. 11. Jer. xxxi. 12. So Homer 
in his description of Alcinous’ garden does 
not omit the circumstance of its being well 
watered, Odyss. vii. lin. 129, 


Ey δὲ δυω xenvects ἡμὲν τ᾿ ave κηπον ἅπαντα 
Σκιδνωται» 
Two springs it had, widely the one diffused 
Throughout the garden——_— 
Fem. 11 saturated, full of liquor, well moist- 
ened, Ps. xxiii. 5. Ixvi. 12. As a noun AY 
soaking, drunkenness, i. e. figurative drunken- 
ness, or indulgence in idolatry and sin. Deut. 

xxix. 18, or 19, 

II. In Kal, to be saturated, satiated. Prov. vii. 
18. Ps. xxxvi. 9; where ys is the third 
pers. plur. fut. in Kal, with 7 paragogic for 

_ pvry, the latter ) being dropped in the com- 
mon printed editions, but thirty-four of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices read fully pis. In Kal 
and Hiph. to saturate, satiate. Prov. v. 19. 
Isa. xliii. 24. Jer. xxxi. 14, 15. Lam. iii. 15. 
ΠῚ, Chald. Asanouny and py aspect, ap- 
pearance, from Heb. mx» to see. occ. Dan. 1]. 
91. ii, 25. The Targums use +14 and x14 in 
the same sense. . Welsh rhith. 

Der. Greek pew, ῥευμα, διωαρῥοια, καπαρῥεω, Whence 
Eng. rheum, diarrhea, catarrh, &c. Lat. rivus, 
derivo, whence Eng, river, rivulet, derive, δια. 
Comp. under ἢν“ 

ΤΊ See under ΓΤ 

my 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, >. 

I. In Kal, transitively, to waste, attenuate, make 
lean, famish. Vulg. attenuabit. occ. Zeph. ii. 
11. “He will deprive [the idols] of their 
worship and ‘sacrifices, which the gentiles 
thought to be the food of their gods. See 
Deut. xxxii, 38.” Lowth. See also Lucian 
De Sacrifice. and Le Clere’s note on Deut. 
xxxll. 38. Also, intransitively, to waste, con- 








And Homer in the heroic times denominates the wool, 
which the women spun, ὥλισορφυρα, 1.16, dyed purple by 
the sea-fish, or murex. 
Hazara στρωφωσ᾽ ὡλιπορφυρα. 
Odyss. vi. lin. 53, 306. 
* See Junius Etymol. Anglican, on these words. 
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he:canals-or.troughs ;: 
if we may suppose what is highly probable, 


Jer, xxii. 14, may be 


mH 


sume away.’ So Vulg. marcescet. occ. Isa. 

.xvil. 4. Asa participial noun 17 lean, wasted. 
} Occ. Num. xiii. 2]. Ezek. xxxiy..20. As 
-nguns ‘y> leanness. occ. Isa. xxiv. 16. Comp. 
1 Mac.,,ix. partieularly ver. 20-—27. γγ1 the 
same. occ,*Ps. evi, 15.. Isa. x. 16; where the 
Vulg. tenuitatem., Also, tenuity, scantiness. 
occ. Mic. vi. 10, Prov. xiv. 28; which see 
under 11. 

II. As a noun ΣΙ a species of tree, probably 
of the pine or fir kind, so called perhaps from 
its remarkably tapering shape. But Aquila, 
Theodotion, and the LXx (according to the 
Aldine and Complutensian editions) ἀγριοβα-- 
aavey the wild oak, Vulg. ilicem, the ilex ; 
whether from. being slenderer than the other 
species of oak, Qu? occ. Isa. xliv. 14. 

111. As ἃ ποι tx a species of tree, the cedar ; 
so the Vulg.. cedrus, and the LX X (almost 
throughout) and the other ancient Greek ver- 
sions, κέδρος, freq. occ. If this be the true 
meaning of the Heb. word, it is certain that 
the cedar (cedrus conifera) cannot be thus 
called from its absolute slenderness ; since we 
are, on the contrary, well assured by the tes- 
timony of respectable * travellers, that those 
on Libanus are of a prodigious bulk (comp. 
Ps. xcii. 13.) ; neither does it appear that this 
tree is remarkably slender, in respect to its 
height, much less that it is named τὴν from 
its naturally wasting by the resinous juice dis- 
tilling from it ; for of its thus wasting (I do 
not say of its juice exuding) it would, I be- 
lieve, be impossible to produce any proof. I 
find myself obliged therefore to consider the 
x in this word as radical, and suspect its ideal 
meaning to be, firm, stable, durable, or the like. 
Ist. Because the Arabic uses several words 
from the root ΤῊΝ in these senses. (See Cas- 
tell.) 2dly. Because firmness, stability, or du- 
rableness is in a most eminent degree the pro- 
perty of the cedar ; whence Solomon used this 
wood in building the temple of Jerusalem, 
and the heathen, as + Pliny informs us, made 
their idols of it for the same reason. 3dly. In 
Ezek. xxvii. 24, we meet with the plur. at5x, 
which is in that passage constructed with "125 
chests, bound with cords, and rendered made of 
cedar, but from the connexion seems rather to 
mean firmly or closely compacted ; which sense 
is confirmed by seven of Dr Kennicott’s co 
‘dices reading otk. : 

illustrated by Homer, Il. 

xxiv. lin. 191, 192, 


Αὐτος δ᾽ ἐς ϑάλαμον καφεβησετο κηωεντα». 
KEAPINON, ὙΨΟΡΟΦΟΝ, 
—To his fragrant. chamber he repair’d, 


Himself, with cedar lined and lofty-roof’d. 
Cowper. 











* As for the cedars of Lebanon (says Maundrell, Jour- 


ney, May, 9), here are some of.them very old, and οὗ ἃ 
precgics bulk—I measured one of the largest, and 
found 

yards in the spread of its boughs.. At about five or six 
yards from the ground it was divided into five limbs, 
each of which.was equal to a great tree. Le Bruyn also 
tells us, that he had the curiosity to measure the bigness 
of two of the most remarkable cedars, and that he found 
one to be fifty spans about, and the other forty-seven.’ 
Wells’ Sacred Geography, vol. ii. p. 263, 264. 


it twelve yards six inches in girt, and thirty-seven 


+ “Materiz vero ipsi eternitas. Itaque et simulachra 


deorum ex ea fuctitaverunt.” Nat, Hist. lib. xiii. cap, 5, 


mH 


I shall not here enter into the celebrated con- 
troversy whether the Heb. ΤῊΝ means the 
cedar (cedrus conifera) or the fir ; but shall 
just observe, that Ezek. xxxi. 5, 6, 8. (comp. 
Ps. lxxx. 11.) seems almost decisive for the 
cedar ; and in answer to the principal scrip- 
tural argument in favour of the fir (or pine) 
drawn from Ezek. xxvii. 5, I would with the 
learned Mr Merrick “ propose it to be con- 
sidered whether the cedars whose branches 
are now grown to the bulk of trees, might not 
at a certain age have been fit for masts, as 
having first grown to a proper height for that 
purpose, and afterwards extended and enlarged 
their branches to their present dimensions.” 
And to confirm this conjecture I add, that I 
have myself seen in a curious gentleman’s 
garden in Surrey, a true cedar of Libanus, 
whose stem was grown to a considerable height, 
straight, and of a shape fit for a mast. For 

' farther satisfaction I must beg leave to refer 
the reader to Michaelis’ Recueil de Questions, 

qu. xc. Niebuhr’s Description de l’ Arabie, p. 
131, &c. and to Mr Merrick’s 2d Dissertation 
in the Appendix to his Annotations on the 
Psalms. 

IV. Chald. As nouns 1, m1, and ΝΥ a secret. 
So LXX μυσφήριον a mystery. Dan. ii. 18, 
30. iv. 6, & al. 

Den. reazy, rust, rusty, &e. Qu? Lat. resina, 
Eng. resin, and resinous. Qu ? 

Toe ἢ fi f S 
o cry out or shout, for grief or joy. So in 
Castell an Arabic noun under thie aot is ex- 
plained by “ Exaltatio vocis sive ad fletum 
sive ad letitiam.” It occurs not asa verb in 
Heb. but hence as a noun m1 @ crying out, 
a shrieking for grief, or shouting for joy. occ. 
Jer. xvi. 5. Amos vi. 7. On Jer. xvi. 5, 
comp. Baruch vi. 32, They roar and cry before 
their gods as men do at the feast when one 
is dead, ὥσπερ τινες εν περίδειαινῳ νεκροῦ» 
comp. under p15 1. 

ort 

To be contracted, scowl, as the eyes of a person 
in anger, ὑὕσοδρα wv. Once, job xv. 12. It 
is used in the same sense in Chaldee. 

1 

ΔΗ͂ not as a verb in Heb, but in Arabic 
denotes, to poise or balance a thing by the 
hand, in order to feel whether it be heavy or 
not. (See Castell.) So the idea of the word 
seems to be, ¢o weigh, balance, try, or examine 
carefully. Hence, as a participial noun mas. 
plur. osa115 and ὉΝ)1 counsellors, whose busi- 
ness it is to weigh and examine the expediency 
of public measures. Jud. v. 3. Ps. ii. 2, & al. 
‘As a N. ym ὦ counsellor, according to some. 
oce. Proy. xiv. 28. But it seems better to 
refer this word to the root my4, and to render 
this passage, but in want of people (is), de- 
struction of wasting, or wasting destruction, 
namely, to the king. See Pole Synops. and 
Schultens in loe. 

Der. Lat. ratio -onis, whence rational, ration- 

ality, &e. Eng. reason, &e 

™m 


Denotes primarily the action, or breathing of 
the air in motion. 
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I. Asa noun ns, plur. mim, air in motion, 
a breeze, breath, wind. See Gen. i. 2. iii. 8. 
vi. 17. viii. 1. Exod. xvi. 10, 1 K. xix. 11. 
Ps. xviii. 11. 2 Sam. xxii. 11. 1 Chron. ix. 
24. Psal. civ. 4, 30. Isa. xl. 7. In Gen. iii. 
8, oT mn appears to mean the morning 
breeze. Comp. under 9 I. and see Le 
Clere and Diodati’s notes. Job xvi: 3, “at 
rm words of wind. i. 6. vain, noisy words. 
On Eccles. xi. 5. comp. John iii. 8. In 1 K. 
xviii. 12, pm rm «seems to denote a mira- 
culous wind from Jehovah. Comp. Ezek. iii. 
14. viii. 3. xi. 1, 24. 2 K. ii. 11, 16. Acts 
viii. 39. As anoun fem. in reg. nny ἃ 
breathing. Lam. 111. 56. Vulg. singultu sigh- 
ing. In the form of a participle Huph. mas. 
plur. on airy, exposed to, and perflated by, 
the air. occ. Jer. xxii, 14. Comp. under pp 
VIII. 

II. As anoun m1 space, distance, interstice ; 

i for wherever on the earth, or in this system, 
there is not other matter, there will be air. 
(Comp. under 5x II.) Gen. xxxii. 16. So 
Jer. li. 23, And the pomegranates were ninety 
and six sr) in the void or open space, i. e. 
of the meshes of the net-work. ' 

And because air is a most powerful, though 
subtile and invisible agent, hence it is used for 

111. The spirit, or animal soul of a brute. 
Eccles. iii. 21. who ym regardeth, considereth 
(so Junius and Tremeliius, animadvertit), the 
spirit of the children of men tyn> XT MbyT 
which itself ascendeth on high, and the spirit of 
a brute Ton>d xt nit which itself descend- 
eth to below, to the earth.* Who considereth 
as he ought the great and essential difference 
there is between neen and brutes in this re- 
spect ? 

IV. As a noun mv spirit, or an incorporeal 
substance, as opposed to flesh, or a corporeal 
one. Isa. xxxi, 3. 1 Kings xxii. 21, 22. 


d| V. As ἃ noun mn, plur. ninv the spirit or 


soul of man. Psal. xxxi. 6. Isa. [νἱ1. 16, 
Eccles. xii. 7 Num. xvi. 22. xxvii. 16. 
zek. xi. 5, xx. 32. Zech. xii. 1. A passion or 

motion of the soul. Num. v. 14. Prov. xvi. 2. 

xxix. 1]. Eccles. x. 4. Isa. xix. 14. Comp. 

Mal. ii. 15, 16. 

VI. Joined with my an evil spirit. 1 Sam. 

xvi. 14—16, 23. xviii. 10. Jud. ix. 23. Comp. 

1 Cor. y. 5. 1 Tim. i. 20. 1 K. xxii. 21—23. 

Ps. lxxviii. 49. 

VII. As a noun nm the Holy ‘Spirit or Spirit 

of God, whose agency in the spiritual world 

is, in Scripture, represented to us by that of 

the air in the natural. See under 32 II. p. 

342. See Gen. vi. 3. xli. 88, Num. xi. 17, 

25, 26. 2 Chron. xxiv. 20. Isa. lxi, 1. Ixiii. 

10. Joel iii. 1, & al. It is remarkable that 

Homer frequently expresses the influence of 

his deities on the human mind by the term 

evervevoey inspired. See Il. x. lin. 482; xv. 

lin. 262; xix. lin. 159; xx. lin. 110; Odyss. 

ix. lin. 381; xix. lin. 138. 

VIII. As a noun m1, and fem. 7m, respira- 
tion, refreshment, respite, breathing time. Exod. 





* See Bp Browne’s Procedure, &c. of Human Under- 





standi 


00k ii, ch. x. p. 357. &e. 


+ See Bp Browne as above, p. 355, &c. 


2m 


viii. 15, pee Aquila ἀνασνευσις, LXX 
αναψυξις) 1 Sam. xvi. 23:(where LX X ἄνε- 
Ψυχεν, and Theodotion avaveyv) Esth. iv. 14. 
It is once used as a verb in Niph. imperson- 
ally as it were, like 4m, om, &c. Job xxxii. 
20, “Ὁ rv there shall be breathing, refresh- 
ment, or relief ome. Vulg. respirabo paulu- 
lum, J shall breathe a little. 

IX. Asa noun fem nm a van, or fan for win- 
nowing corn. occ. Isa. xxx. 24; if nr in this 
text should not rather be rendered the wind ; 
for it is not interpreted the fan either by the 
LXX or Vulg. and I do not find that the fan 
is mentioned as used by the eastern nations 
either in ancient or modern times; and Dr 
Shaw, Travels, p. 139, expressly says, “ after 
the grain is trodden out, they winnow it by 
throwing it up against the wind with a shovel.” 
Comp. under 341. 

X. In Kal and Hiph. to inspire in smelling, to 
snuff, sniff, smell. Gen. viii. 21. xxvii. 47. 
Exod.* xxx. 38. Lev. xxvi. 31. 1 Sam. xxvi. 
19. Amos y. 21. (comp. under 4up I.) & al. 
Isa. xi. 3, 17 infin. odorari ejus, his smell- 
ing (shall be to smell), or he shall smell nx a 
the fear of Jehovah, (ἃ being here prefixed to 
the noun nx as to m Lev. xxvi. 31.) i. 6. 
He shall readily, acutely, and accurately discern 
those true Israelites in whom is no guile, but 
whose ruling principle is the hat of Jehovah. 
See the following context. For instances of 
our blessed Lord’s exercising this discerning 

faculty, see John i. 47—50. Luke vii. 39— 
48; and consult Vitringa on Isa. As a noun 
ri smell, odour. Gen. viii. 21. xxvii. 27. 

XI. In Hiph. to inspire, breathe in, admit as by 
breathing. It is applied to combustible mat- 
ter admitting or imbibing the fire. oce. Jud. 
xvi. 9. Comp. Dan. iii. 27. 

XII. As a noun m5 the + exhalation, reek, or 
steam of water, which being greatly rarified by 
the light or heat, is, by the agency of the air, 
breathed, as it were, into the tubes of plants, 
which it gradually supplies and dilates, con- 


veying into them at the same time the finest: 


and most nutritive particles of the vegetable 
mould, and thus causing the plants to shoot 
or bud. oce. Job xiv. 9.}. 

See Bate’s Crit. Heb. on this root. 

Der. To rack, * to stream as clouds before the 
wind,” Johnson. Also, reek, reehy. 

am 

1. In Kal and Niph. to be dilated, made broad, 
or wide. 1 Sam. ii. 1. Isa. xxx. 23. Ezek. xli. 
7. In Hiph. to dilate, extend, make broad or 
large. Exod. xxxiv. 24. Deut. xii, 20. 2 
Sam. xxii. 37, & al. With Ὁ following, to make 
room for. Gen. xxvi. 22. Ps. iv. 2. Prov. 
xviii. 16. Asanoun am breadth, width. Gen. 
vi. 15. Exod, xxv. 10, & al. freq. Also, broad, 
wide, spacious. Exod. iii. 8, & al. 

ot arth broad in sides, i. e. extended on all 
sides. See Gen. xxxiy. 21. Ps. civ. 25. Isa. 
xxxiii. 21, and comp. under mn V. 3. 





* Is not T/T here to make a smell or perfume ? 

+ This word, compounded of the Latin ex from and 
halo to breathe, seems very nearly to answer the Heb. 
τ. 

t See Holloway’s Originals, vol. ii. p. 315. 
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Ὁ sm dilatation, pride of heart. Prov. xxi. 
4. Comp. Ps. ci. 5. Job xxvi. 12. But ans 
355 is also used for dilatation of heart in a 
good sense, i. 6. from joy or pleasure. Isa. lx. 
5. Comp. Ps. cxix. 32. It is obvious to 
remark the philosophical propriety with which 
this expression is applied; since the heart is 
dilated, and the pulse by consequence becomes 
strong and full, as well from the exultation of 
joy as of pride. Comp. 2 Cor. vi. 11, 13. and 
Greek and Eng. Lexicon under Tracom 11. 

wp) am large or vast in At desires. Prov. 
xxviii. 25; where LXX, according to the 
Complutensian and Aldine editions, arancros 
insatiable. Comp. Hab. ii. 5. Isa. v. 14. 

As a participial noun arn a broad or large 
place. 2 Sam. xxii. 20, & al. Plur. in reg. 
sartin breadths. occ. Hab. i. 6. 

II. Asa noun 3575 and am, plur. nism and 
niam a broad place ina city, a forum, market - 
place, a broad street or square. Gen. xix. 2. 
Deut. xiii. 16. Prov. i. 20. Jer. v. 1, & al. 
freq. The LXX and Vulg. which generally 
render it by σλάτεια and platea, from πλατὺς 
broad, preserve the idea of the Hebrew. 

oT 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. nor, so far as I 
can find, in the dialectical languages, and the 
radical idea is uncertain. As a N. wm. 
Once, Cant. i. 17, The rafters of our houses 
(are) cedar, \20°N> our ceiling cypress or fir. 
So LXX φατνωματα ἥμων, and Vulg. la- 
quearia nostra. To this day the eastern 
houses are ceiled with wood.* 

ΤΤῚ 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic sig- 
nifies, to bear patiently, to submit oneself to 
injuries (as in this expression "ὉΞ59 > ndmM 
I submitted myself to him) and hence, I think, 
it is applied to loading a camel with his pack, 
&c. to which these animals, if not loaded be- 
yond their strength, submit with great patience. + 
See Castell. As a N. ὅπη, plur. oor, α 
female sheep, an ewe, from their meek submis- 
sive temper, which is particularly remarked, 
not only by the profane, (see Bochart, vol. ii. 
520.) but also by the sacred writers. See 
Jer. xi. 19. Isa. liii. 7 And this derivation 
of the name shows the propriety of its being 
confined to the ewe, since the ram is often a 
very fierce and dangerous animal. (See Dan. 
viii. 3.) occ. Gen. xxxi. 38. xxxiil. 14, Cant. 
vi. 5. Isa, liii. 7. 

DT 

To embrace, incluse, surround closely. 

J. Asa N. δ the lower millstone, whose con- 
vex surface is closely embraced by the concave 
surface of the upper millstone, which being 
put in motion, the corn is thereby broken or 
ground. The Rabbins pretend this word is 





* See Shaw’s Travels, p. 209; Russell’s Nat. Hist. of 
Aleppo, p. 2. 

+ * When wet are to be loaded, they bend their knees 
at the voice of their driver ; but if they delay doing so, 
they are struck with a stick, or their necks forced down- 
wards, and then, as if constrained and groaning after 


their way, they bend their knees, put their bellies against 
the ground, and remain in that posture till after having 
been loaded they are commanded to rise,” Voyage du 


P. Philippe, p. 369, in Buffon, Hist. Nat. tom. x. p. 2], 
12mo, Comp. Bochart, vol. ii. 80. 


om 


dual, but the LXX and Vulg. constantly 

‘render it singular ; and that it ought to be so 
rendered is evident from Deut. xxiv. 6, where, 
as 134 (the rider) denotes the upper millstone, 
so ὩΥΤῚ must denote thelower. And thus the 
Vulg. translates these two words, inferiorem 
ef superiorem molam. It occurs only in 
Exod. xi. 5. Num. xi. 8. Isa. xlvii. 2. Jer. 
xxy. 10. 

“ Most families,” says Dr Shaw, Travels, p. 
231, speaking of the Moors in Barbary, *‘ grind 
their wheat and barley at home, having two por- 
table millstones for that purpose ; the upper- 
most whereof is turned round by a small 
handle of wood or iron that is placed in the 
rim.* When this stone is large, or expedition 
is required, then a second person is called in 
to assist ; and as it is usual for the + women 
alone to be concerned in this employment, 
who seat themselves over against each other, 
with the millstones between them, we may 
see not only the propriety of the expression, 
Exod. xi. 5, of sitting behind the mill, but the 
force of another, Mat. xxiv. 41, that two 
women shall be grinding at the mill, the one 
shall be taken, and the other left.” Thus the 
Doctor. I add, that this account of each fa- 
mily’s having millstones to grind their own corn, 
well illustrates the law, Deut. xxiv. 6, with 
the emphatic reason of it. Sir John Chardin 


has remarked, “that they are female slaves | 
who are generally employed in the Fast at | 


these handmills ; that this work is + extremely 
laborious, and esteemed the lowest employment 
in the house.” ‘This observation throws far- 
ther light on Exod. xi. 5. (comp. Isa. xvii. 
2, where see Bp Lowth’s note); as another 
made by the same author does on Jer. xxv. 
10. (comp. Rey. xviii. 22.) namely, ‘ that in 
the East they grind their corn at break of day : 
and that when one goes out in the morning, 
one hears every where the noise of the mill, and 
that it is the noise that often awakens people.” 
For the publication of these two last remarks 
the reader is indebted to Mr Harmer’s Ob- 

τ sery. vol. i, p. 250—253, where he may find 
the latter more particularly applied to the il- 

᾿ lustration of Jer. xxv. 10. 

II. As a noun om the uterus, matrix, or womb, 
which closely embraceth the foetus. Gen. xx. 
18, & al. freq. The Targ. on Job xxxviii. 8, 
is remarkable pup: RDM ἸΪΣῪ NDINN joan, 

‘in its bursting forth, or, when it burst forth, 

JSrom the abyss, as if it came of a womb. 

111. Asa N. orm a damsel, a. miss, so. called 
either in levity (thus Montanus, amasia), or 





* In Niebuhr’s Voyage en Arabie, tom. i. p. 122, plate 
xvii. fig. A. the reader may find a representation of one 
of these handmills, as still used in Egypt, with the sur- 
face of the lower millstone convex, and the upper mill- 
stone furnished with a δε: or pin. 

+ Thus in Homer, Odyss. vii. lin. 104, of the fifty 
dues or female slaves belonging to Alcinous king of 
Pheacia, 


Ai μὲν AAETPETOT2I ΜΥΛῊΣ ἘΠῚ μηλόπὰ xaeroy. 
Some at the mill grind the well-favour’d grain. 

t So Homer, Odyss. xx. lin. 105, &c. introduces a fe- 
male slave quite spent with the fatigue of grinding (a@av- 


φοτατη δ᾽ ἐτέτυκτο) and cursing the authors of her toil, 
lin. 115, &e. ᾿ 
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from the tenderness of her age and sex. (See 
below, Sense V.) occ. Jud. v. 30, osm ony 
522 wx adamsel of damsels for the head 
pete of the great man, namely Sisera. 

o the Vulg. rightly paraphrases it, pulcher- 
rima ἜΝ eligitur ei, the most beauti- 
ful of the women is picked out for him. 

IV. As a noun mas. plur. psart the bowels or 
intestines, which closely embrace each other. 
Gen. xliii. 30. 1 K. iii. 26. (Comp. “5 1.) 
So the Vulg. renders it in both passages by 
viscera, and in the former the LX X by tyzara, 
and two other Hexaplar versions by craayxva 
and ἐντερῶ- Hence 

V. In Kal, to be affected, move or yearn, as the 
bowels in tender affection, as in love or pity. 
It is construed with the particle 5y upon fol- 
lowing, or is more frequently transitive, to love 
intimately, tenderly, intensely. Ps. xviii, 2, cll. 
18. Or in general, to pity, have pity or mercy 
upon. Exod. xxxiii. 19, Deut. xiii. 17, & al. 
The Greek verb σπλαγχνιζομαι, derived in 
like manner from the N. σαλαγχίνον a bowel, is 
often used in the same sense by the writers of 
the New Testament. As a participle or par- 
ticipial N. nym one so affected, pitiful, merci- 

ful. Exod. xxxiy. 6, & al. freq. As aN. 
mas. plur. oar bowels of mercy or pity, mer- 
cies, ruthe or ruth (a beautiful old word used 
in this sense by Shakspeare and Milton). Gen. 
xliii, 14, 30. (where the LXX tyxara, or 
according to the Alexandrian copy, ἐντερα en- 
trails) Ps. li. 3. Prov. xii. 10; where the 
LXX σαλαγχνα, and Vulg. viscera, & al. 
freq. Comp. Luke i. 78. Phil. ii. 1. Col. iii. 
12. 1 John iii. 17, and Greek and Eng. Lex- 
icon in ΣΠΛΑΓΧΝΟΝ and Σσλαγχνιξορι. As 
a noun fem. plur. ΤΉ ΤΤῚ tenderly affection- 
ate, εὐσπσλαγχνοι. occ. Lam. iv. 10. he in- 
habitants of Otaheite ‘have one expression 
that corresponds exactly with the phraseology 
of the Scriptures, where we read of the yearn- 
ing of the bowels. They use it on all occa- 
sions, when the passions give them uneasiness ; 
as they constantly refer pain from grief, 
anxious desire and other affections to the 
bowels as their seat, where they likewise sup- 
pose all operations of the mind to be per- 
formed.” Captain Cook’s Voyage to the 
Pacific Ocean, vol. ii. p. 152. 

VI. As.a noun om, and fem. mm, @ species 
of unclean bird. occ. Lev. xi. 18, Deut. xiv. 
17. Bochart, vol. iii. 303, has taken great 
pains to prove that it means a kind of vulture, 
which the Arabs call by the same names. So 
Dr Shaw, Travels, p. 449, takes it for the 
“ς nercnopteros or oripelargos, called by the 
Turks ach bobba, which signifies white father, 
a name given it, partly out of the reverence 
they have for it, partly from the colour of its 
plumage ; though in the other [latter] respect 
it differs little from the stork, being black in 
several places. It is as big as a large capon, 
and exactly like the figure which Gesner, lib. 
iii. De Avib. hath given us of it.* These 





Nat. des Oiseaux, tom. i. 





* Comp. Hasselquist’s Travels, p. 194; Buffon’s Hist. 
. 235, 12mo. ; and Bruce’s 
Travels, vol. v. p. 163, who has given a print, and a par- 


ticular description of the rachamah,; and 1 sincerely wish 
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birds, like the ravens about London, feed 
upon the carrion and nastiness that is thrown 
without the city of Cairo in Egypt.” In Lev. 
‘pr is placed between nxp the pelican, and 
“stron the stork, and in Deut. 7mm, between 
nxp the pelican, and yw the cataract, which 
positions would incline one to think it meant 
some kink of waterfowl. But however this 
be, this bird seems to be denominated from 
its remarkable tender affection to its young. 
Comp. Ps. ciii. 13. Isa. lxiii. 15, 16. Jerem. 
xxxi. 20; and especially 1 K. ili. 26. Isa. 
xlix. 15. Lam, iy. 10. 
mM 
In Kal, to shake, move tremulously. It is used 
for the fluttering of an eagle over her nest- 
lings, Deut. xxxii. 11. (see Bochart, vol. iii. 
176, &c.)—for the shaking of the bones in 


fear, Jer. xxiii. 9. So LX X ἐσαλευθη. Comp.. 


under oxy III. In Hiph. to cause a tremulous 
motion, aS the material spirit or gross air 
(comp. Exod. xv. 10. Ps. civ. 30. exlvii. 18. 
Isa. xl. 7.) did on the surface of the yet un- 
formed orb of water and earth. Gen. i. 2. 
Comp. Gen. viii. 1. 


xxix. 6.—one’s feet in blood, Ps. Iviii. 11.— 
one’s hands in innocency, Ps, xxvi. 6. 

III. Chald. in Hith. with Ὧν following, to 
trust to, depend upon. occ. Dan. ili. 28. The 
Chaldee paraphrasts often use the word in the 
same sense. 

eT 
- In Kal, to remove, or be removed to a dis- 
tance, or far off, to elongate. See Isa. vi. 12. 
xxvi. 15. Psal. cxix. 150. Isa. xxix. 13. xlix. 
19. lix. 9. In Hiph. the same. Ps. lxxxviii. 
9, 19. Gen. xxi. 16. xliv. 4. Exod. viii. 28. 
As a participial noun pr and pin far, dis- 
tant. Gen. xxii. 4. Psal. xxii. 2, & al. freq. 
Also, a distance, space. Josh. iii. 4. As Ns. 
pmin far, distant, of place, 2 Sam. xv. 17. Ps. 
exxxvili. 6. Isa. xvii. 13. pir. distant, in 
time, either past, 2 K. xix. 25. Isa. xxxvii. 
26; or to come, 2 Sam. vii. 19. 

II. In a passive sense, to be dissolved, loosed, or 
loosened. occ. Eccles. xii. 6, Whilst the silver 
cord (the medulla spinalis, and whole ner- 
vous system) ὉΥΤῚ" xd zs not loosed. See So. 
lomon’s Portrait of Old Age, by Dr Smith, 
p- 178—187, 3d edit. 


The above are all the passages of Scripture | W717 


wherein the word occurs. 

Hence Lat. repo (Gr. ἕρπω) to creep, whence 
Eng. reptile. Also perhaps Eng. to creep. 
From a corrupt tradition of the fluttering, or 

tremulous motion caused by the spirit in the 

primitive chaos, the opinion of several heathen 

nations concerning the world’s being formed 
. from an egg, appears to have arisen. * 


7m 


I. In Kal, to wash or cleanse the surface with 
water. It is generally applied to an animal 
body, or to some part of it; see Gen. xviii. 
4, xliii, 30. Exod. ii. 5.4 xxix. 17. xl. 32. 
Ley. xiv. 9; but in 1 K. xxii. 38, to defensive 
armour; and this application of the verb is a 
confirmation that ΤῊΣ in that passage means 
not girdles, but some substance which the 
water could not penetrate. Comp. Cant. v. 
12; where itis spoken of milk ; and see under 
pa. . Asanoun fem. rym a bath, bathing 
or washing. occ. Ex. xxx. 18. xl. 30. 2 Chr. 
iv. 6. (twice.) Cant. iv. 2. vi. 6. Dr Shaw, 
Travels, p. 238, observes that “ the custom 
which still continues [in Barbary] of walking 
either barefoot or with slippers, requires the 
ancient compliment of bringing water, upon 
the arrival of a stranger, to wash his feet.” 
See Gen. xviii. 4. Jud. xix. 21. Luke vii. 44. 

Hence perhaps by inserting ἢ, French rinser, 
and Eng. to rinse or rense. 

II. Figuratively, to wash, wet, as one’s steps in 
strong liquor (comp. under om VI. 1.) Job 





he had not at p. 166, sullied his account of this bird by 
such a criticism on our English translation of Ex. xix. 
A, as an inspection of the original text will immediately 
show to be not only erroneous, but totally groundless ; 
since the Hebrew word there used is not 17211 but 
Dw»). 

* See Vossius, de Orig. & Prog. Idol. lib. ii. cap. 2, ad 
fin. and cap. 5, vers. med.; Grotius, De Verit. Rel. Christ. 
lib. i. cap. 16, not. 1.; Burnet, Archzol. Philos. p. 20, 106, 
163, 482, 483, edit. 2de ; Jones’ Physiological Disquisi- 
tions, p. 543; Boyse’s Pantheon, p. 188, od edit. 

+ See Harmer’s Observations, vol. iv. p. 279, &c. 





To boil or bubble, cast or throw up. It occurs 
not as a verb simply in this sense, but 

I. As anoun fem. nym a vessel for boiling, 
stewing, or frying, a frying-pan.. occ. Ley. 1]. 
7. vil. 9; in which passages I think this word, 
and not namn, denotes what the Arabs call a 
tajen, that is, says Dr Shaw, Travels, p. 231, 
note 3, a shallow earthen vessel, like a frying- 
pan, made use of not only for this, but for 


᾿ other purposes.” This interpretation is con- 


firmed by observing that the mmm is said to 
be dressed by upon the nann or slice, but 3 in 
the στ, Lev. vii. 9. Comp. Harmer’s 
Observations, ‘vol. i. p. 233, 235. 

II. In Kal, applied to the heart, to boil or bub- 
ble up, be greatly agitated with. occ. Psal. xly. 
2, My heart wm boileth or bubbleth up (Eng. 
marg.) (with) a good matter ; it is so full and 
warmed with the thought of it that it cannot 
contain. So Targum xya, LXX εξηρευξάτο, 
Vulg. eructavit. Comp. Ps. xxxix. 4. 

Hence Eng. to retch. Qu? 

N77 See under no TX. 

5. 

Occurs not in the simple form, but hence in 
the reduplicate, 

vw to tremble, tremble exceedingly. It occurs 
not as a verb in Heb. though several times in 
the Chaldee Targums; but as a noun vvu4 
great or excessive tremour, or trembling. So 
the LXX and another Greek version in the 
Hexapla τρόμος, and Vulg. tremor. Once 
Jer. xlix. 24. This word, both in sense 
and sound, appears nearly related to nm, 
which see. 

107, 

To be wet, moist. occ. Job xxiv. 8. So the 
LXX syeawovras, and Vulg. rigant. Asa 
participial noun 20% moist, full of juice, or sap. 
occ. Job viii. 16. So the LX X ὑγρος, Aquila 
svxos, and Vulg. humectus. 

The word is used in the same sense in Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Arabic. See Castell. 


won 


wor . 

To dash or be dashed. occ. 2 Κα. viii. 12. Isa. 
xiii. 16, 18.* Hos. x. 14. xiv. 1. Nah. iii. 10. 
Comp. Psal. cxxxvii. 9: and observe that in 
Homer, Il. xxii. lin. 63, 64, we have, in like 
manner, 


TS OL TEXVAE 
Βαλλομέενῶ xeort yon, ἐν αἰνή δηϊοτήτι. 


--.-«.--.- infants dash’d 
Against the ground, in dire hostility. 
CowPER. 

Hence Gr. ῥαθασσω to strike, smite. 
TN 
I. To be or become soft or tender, as words. Ps. 

lv. 22. As a participial noun ΤΊ soft, tender, 

delicate. Gen. xviii. 7. xxix. 17. xxxiii. 13. 

Deut. xxviii. 54, 56. Prov. xv. 1. Also ten- 


derness. occ. Deut. xxviii. 56. Both the verb}. 


and noun are applied to the heart, and that 
either in the sense of tenderness, softness, see 
2 Kings xxii. 19. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 27; or of 
faintness, weakness. Deut. xx. 3, 8. 2 Chron. 
xiii. 7 Job xxiii. 16. Isa. vii. 4. Jer. li. 46. 
As a noun ΤῊ faintness, of heart. oce. Lev. 
xxvi. 36. 

II. As a noun fem. in reg. n>4%. 
ΤῊΝ III. 

27 to be mollified or supplied, as with oil. 
occ. Isa. i. 6; where LXX ararvvousyy 
softened. But should not -1355 be rather con- 
strued as a noun, a softening or mollifying 2 

ΟἽ 

I. To ride, insidere, vehi—on a camel, Gen. 
xxiv. 61.—on a horse, Ezek. xxiii. 6—on an 
ass, Num. xxii. 22._on a mule, 2 Sam. xviii. 
9.—in a chariot, Jer. xxii. 4. In Hiph. to 
cause to ride. Gen. xli. 43. Exod. iy. 20. 1 K. 
i, 33. 2 Chron. xxxy. 24. Esth. vi. 9, & al. To 
vide, whether in chariots or on horses, was 
anciently a mark of power and dignity, as rid- 
ing on horses still is, in the East. Gen. xli. 
45. Psal. xly. 5. Hos. x. 11. Esth. vi. 9. 
Eccles. x. 7 Comp. Deut. xxxii. 13. Isa. 
lviii. 14, ἃς. See Harmer’s Observations, 
vol. ii. p. 103, and vol. iii. p. 311. Psal. lxvi. 
12, Thou hast suffered men to ride upon our 
heads seems an allusion to the extreme inso- 
lence with which the eastern princes used to 
treat their conquered enemies. Comp. Isa. li. 
23, and Vitringa and Bp Lowth’s note there. 
As a participial noun 355 a rider on horseback. 
Ex. xy. 1. 2 K. ix. 17. Comp. Ezek. xxxix. 
20. a rider or driver in a chariot, a charioteer. 
1 K. xxii. 34. 2 Chron. xviii. 33. Comp. 
Hag. ii. 22. As a participial N. in a passive 
sense 255 (and once Psal. civ. 3. 3724) that 
which is ridden in or upon a vehicle, carriage, 
chariot. Exod. xiv. 6, rf al. Also, collective- 
ly, chariots, q. d. chariotry, as we use cavalry, 
infantry. Gen. 1. 9. Exod. xiv. 7, 28. Jud. iv. 
3, & al. freq. As a N. fem. ma535 α riding. 
Ezek. xxvii. 20. See under won I. As a 
N. a>5 a riding seat, a seat to ride on, a sod 
or pad. Ley. xy. 9. Comp. under wan III. 


See under 





* See Bp Lowth’s note, who supposes that the Medes 
might literally use their large ted themselves as offen- 


sive weapons against the younger persons. But Qu? 
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Also, the seat or * couch of a litter or palan- 
quin. Cant. iii. 10. Also, collectively, cha- 
riots. 1 Kings iv. 26, or v. 6. Asa N. fem. 
ΤΩ, in reg. Nad α chariot or carriage. 
See Gen. xli. 43. xlvi. 29. 1 K. x. 29. 2 

y. 26. 1 Chron. xxviii. 18, is rendered, And 
gold for the pattern of the chariot of the cheru- 
bims ; but had this been the sense, the N. for 
chariot would have been in reg. nas5~, as in 
other instances. 1 would therefore rather 
translate the Heb. words, And according to 
the pattern, (see ver. 11, 19.) pas nnn of the 
vehicle, namely, ὈΝ ΔΎ ΞΙΤ of the cherubim (he 
gave), gold, Ὁ“ 5) according to them “Ὁ 
spreading out (i. 6. their wings, so LX X δια.- 
πετασμεένων ros σπ'σερυξι, and Vulg. extenden- 
tium alas), and overshadowing the ark of the 
purification of Jehovah. Iam obliged here to 
make use of the word vehicle for want of a 
better ; but what I mean is, that the cherubim 
themselves with their wings spread out are here 
called the masin of Jehovah, forasmuch as 
the God-man used to appear in glory above 
them, and thence give oracular answers. See 
Exod. xxv. 22. Num. vii. 89. Lev. xvi. 2. 
Ezek. i. 26. 

In Deut. xxxiii. 26, Jehovah is said 35> to ride 
upon the heavens (comp. Psal. Ixviii. 5, 18, - 
34.)—upon a cloud. Isa. xix. 1; and the 
clouds and whirlwinds are said to be his cha- 
riots, Psal. οἷν. 3. Isa. Ixvi. 15, comp. Psal. 
xviii. 1] ; and in Hab. iii. 8, mention is made 
of his chariots and horses of salvation. And 
from these tremendous appearances of Jeho- 
vah, accompanied with fire, glory, darkness, 
clouds, and whirlwinds, and the expressions 
of believers concerning them, we may in part 
deduce the heathen custom of equipping their 
idols with chariots and horses. ‘Thus we read 
of the horses and chariots of the wnw or solar 
light, 2 K. xxiii. 11. (Comp. under pp I.) So 
the chariot and horses of Apollo or the sun are 
famous in the Roman mythology.+ Xen. Cyr. 
lib. viii. (p. 460, edit. Hutchinson, 8yo.) men- 
tions two white chariots crowned, the one 
sacred to Jupiter (Ams), the other to the 
sun, among the Persians in the time of Cyrus; 
and Herodotus, lib. vii. cap. 40, speaks of a 
chariot drawn by eight horses, and consecrated 
to Jupiter (Aws) among the same people in 
the reign of Xerxes. So Homer and the 
Latin poets furnish their gods in general with 
the like equipage, as Jupiter, Il. viii. lin, 41, 
ὅς. Horace, Carm. lib. i. ode xii. lin. 58, 
ode xxxiy. lin. 5, &c.; Juno, Il. vy. lin. 720, 
&c. 767, &c. Il. viii. lin. 381, &c. Virgil, 
Mn, i. lin. 21; Neptune, II. xiii. lin. 23, &e. 
Virgil, Asn. i. lin. 160. And thus that mad 
idolater, the emperor Heliogabalus, used to 
drive his Phenician god once a year to the 
magnificent temple he had prepared for him in 
the suburbs of Rome, ὥρμα τι, χρυσῳτε καὶ λιθοις 
σιμιωσάτοις FerolxiAwevy in achariot richly adorn- 
ed with gold and precious stones.” Herodian, 
lib. vi. cap. 16. And the ancient Canaanites 





* See Mr Harmer’s Outlines of a New Commentary 
on Solomon’s Song, | ten 
_ +See the story of Phaeton in Ovid’s Metam. lib. ii. fab. 
i, particularly lin, 105, ὅς, lin. 153, &e. | 


59 
appear to have had the same emblems of the 
circulation and motions of the heavens; for in 
Josh. xix. 5, we read of a place named nya 
naainn the house or temple of the chariot ; 
called, 1 Chron. iv. 31, ΓΞ ΤΠ. 

11. Less properly in Hiph. to cause to ride, i. 6. 
put, as the hand upon a bow. 2 K. xiii. 16. 
Also, to cause to ride, toss about, as by the 
wind. Job xxx. 22. 

Ill. As a N. aps the upper millstone, which 
rides upon the lower, 4. ἃ. the rider. occ. Deut. 
xxiv. 6. Jud. ix. 53. 2 Sam. xi. 21. So in 
Deut. where it was necessary to make the dis- 
tinction, the LX X render it srmudsv, and 
Vulg. superiorem molam. Comp. under orm I. 

IV. Chald. Asa N. fem. plur. in reg. naD5x 
the knees, so called, either because they are 
supported by, and ride, as it were, upon the 
os tibia, or by transposition, from the Heb. 
2 the knee. occ. Dan. v. 6. 


bon 
I. To trade, traffic, merchandise. It occurs in 
the form of a participle Benoni in Kal, 521 
a person trading, a merchant, Cant. iii. 6; and 
frequently as a participle or participial noun 

lur. 5253 merchants, traders. 1 K. x. 15. 
‘Brel xvii. 4, & al. freq. As a participial 
N. fem. in reg. ΓΞ @ female trader. Ezek. 
xxvii. 3, 23. Also, merchandise. Ezek. xxviii. 
5,16. As aparticipial N. fem. in reg. ΓΗ 32 
a mart, market. Ezek. xxvii. 24. 

IL. As a N. vay a busybody, a trader in slander, 
a talebearer. occ. Lev. xix. 16. Proy. xi. 13. 
xx. 19. Also, slander, talebearing. oce. Ezek. 
xxii. 9. Jer. vi. 28. ix. 4. In the two latter 
passages it is used adverbially, the particle 2 
being understood as usual. Comp. 1 Tim. 
v. 13. 

DI 

I. To bind hard or close, to join, connect. So 
the LX X render it by c@yywand curgiyywand 
Vulg. by stringo. occ. Exod. xxviii. 21. 

11. Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. ‘p25 combina- 
tions, conspiracies, occ. Ps. xxxi. 215; where 
the Chaldee Targum “1115 éroops. 

III. Asa N. mas. plur. Ὁ" ΟΞ, rendered by the 
LXX reaxea, and by the Vulg. aspera, rough 
places, are opposed to myps_ a break between 
two mountains, a valley, and seem properly to 
denote the rugged, firm, cohesive parts of which 
mountains usually consist, such as stones, me- 
tals, and minerals. occ. Isa. xl. 4 

wo 

1. To earn, acquire by labour or industry. Gen. 
xii. 5, & al. As a participial N. winy sub- 
stance or wealth so acquired, acquisition. Gen. 

᾿ xii. 5. xiii. 6. xiv. 16, & al. freq. 

II. As a collective N. w>» working cattle, such 
as horses, asses, mules, camels, that earn their 
living by their labour. (See Deut. xxv. “4.) 
oce. 1 K. iy. 28. Esth. viii. 10, 14. Mic. i. 13. 
Comp. Gen. xxxi. 18; which last passage the 
learned Bate, to obviate the objection of tau- 
tology, thus renders, “ And he drove away all 
his cattle, and all his won beasts which he had 

~ earned, 1352p pn the substance of his own ac- 
quiring, which he w>> earned in Mesopotamia.” 
Integrity of the printed Heb. Text, p. 24. 
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ὉΠ 


Der. French riche, richesse. Eng. rich, riches. 

Dy 

I. In Kal, to be lifted up, exalted, elevated. Gen. 
vii. 17. Num. xxiv. 7. Job xxii. 12, & al. freq. 
In Hiph. to lift up, elevate, erect. Gen. xiv. 
22. xxxi. 45. In Huph. to be lifted up, heaved. 
Exod. xxix. 27. Lev. iv. 10. This word is 
applied to the voice, eyes, heart, ge. On 
Deut. viii. 14. xvii. 20. Ps. xviii. 28. cxxxi. 
1, comp. under pan I. As a participle or 
participial N. Ὁ elevated, high. Deut. i. 28. 
xii, 2. xxvii. 14, & al. freq. As Ns. ov 
elevation, haughtiness. Prov. xxi. 4. (Comp. 
ch. xxx. 13.) Isa. ii. 11. x. 12. Asa N. fem. 
man, plur. nin α raised place. Vazek. xvi. 25, 
31, 39. orn height, high. 2 Sam. xxii. 17. 2 
Kings xix. 22, Psal. lxviii. 19. Ixxv. Ὁ, & al. 
Fem. tnvn a heave-offering, an oblation, which 
was heaved or lifted up before the Lord. See 
Exod. xxix. 27, 28. Plur. minavn offerings, 
gifts, to a prince or great man. Prov. xxix. 4. 
In the common printed editions is once read 

“smn an oblation. Ezek. xlviii. 12. But Bp 
Newcome observes, that three MSS. meaning 
of De Rossi’s there have msn. 

Hence the old Latin ruma, denoting the female 
breast from its elevated form; whence their 
goddess Rumina or Rumilia, whose office it 
was to make young infants suck. See Mont- 
faucon’s Antiquité Expliquée, tom. ii. p. 328, 
and pl. cciii. fig. 3, where this idol is repre- 
sented with a large breast, suckling an infant. 
And from this goddess Rumina, the famous 
fig-tree under which Romulus and Remus were 
suckled, might be called ficus Ruminalis. See 
Spence’s Polymetis, dial. x. p. 156, note 93. 

II. In Niph. or Hiph. ἐο rise up, raise up one- 
self. Num. xvi. 45, or xvii. 10. 

111. In Hiph. to take off, take away. Levy. iv. 
8, 10. Num. xvi. 37, or xvii. 2. Ezek. xxi. 
26 or 3]. xlv. 9. In Huph. to be taken away, 
Dan. viii. 11; where ten of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices read p47, and sixteen, together with 
the Keri, Ὁ. 

IV. In Hiph. to raise, levy (from French lever, 
or Lat. levo, to raise,) as an assessment or tri-- 
bute. Num. xxxi. 28. 

V. As aN. 0%, plur. Ὁ". See under ox II. 

VI. As a N. prone, plur. fem. ΤΊ ἽΝ a 
raised or lofty building, a turret or tower. See 
1K. xvi. 18.2 K..xv. 25. Prov. xviii. 19. 
Isa. xxiii. 13. 

pms In Kal and Hiph. to raise, or lift on high, 
to exalt or extol very much. 1 Sam. ii. 7. 2 
Sam. xxii. 49. Ezraix. 9, & al. freq. So 
sn in Isa. i. 2. is rendered by the LX X, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion ὕψωσα, and by 
the Vulg. exaltavi, I have exalted; but the 
V. in this passage seems rather to signify, to 
make tall, bring up to tallness, as it is plainly 
used Isa. xxiii. 4, and perhaps the Greek 
translators and Vulg. meant to express this 
sense in the former text, as the LXX and 
Vulg. plainly did in the latter, where the 
LXX render it by ὕψωσα, and the Vulg. by 
ad incrementum perduxi I have brought to 
growth. Comp. Ezek. xxxi. 4, and see Vi- 
tringa on Isa. i. 3. Also, in Kal, to be exalted 


Nm 


or extolled. occ. Ps. lxvi. 17. So Symmachus 
ὑψωθη. But is not on in this passage rather 
a N. signifying exaltation, praise? Asa N. 
fem. in reg. nar exaltation, iting or rais- 
ing up on high. Isa. xxxiii. 3. So Symmachus 
σου ὑψωθηναι, and Vulg. exaltatione. Fem. 
plur. nim exaltations, high praises. Ps. 
exlix. 6. Thus Aquila ὑμνολογια, LXX 
ὕψωσεις, and Vulg. exaltationes. 

DER. room, roomy. Qu? 

87D See under τὴ TV. 


mW) 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, +, 

In general, to cast, throw, project, 

I. In Kal, to cast, project, shoot, as with a bow. 
oce. Ps. Ixxviii. 9. Jer. iv. 29; in both which 
texts the particle 3 with is, as usual, under- 
stood before nwp, and in the former the 
LXX, according to the Complutensian edi- 
tion, render nwp *n1 by βάλλοντες σοξοις shoot- 
ing with bows. 

II. In Kal, transitively, to cast or throw into 
some calamity or evil, occ. Exod. xv. 1, 2i, 
The horse and his rider 71> hath he thrown 
(namely by emboldening them to pursue ; 
comp. ver. 4, and ch. xiv. 17, 18, and under 
rm II.) into the sea. LX X, sopinler εἰς ϑαλασ- 
σαν, he hath cast into the sea ; ‘Vulg. dejecit in 
mare, he hath cast down into the sea. 

111. In Kal, transitively, to throw into some 
disagreeable situation or circumstances by de- 
ceit and fraud. In fraudem impellere, aut in- 
jicere, to deceive, cheat, throw, or fling, in this 
sense, according to our vulgar English ex- 
pression. See Proy. xxvi. 19. Gen. xxix. 25. 
Josh, ix. 22. 1 Sam. xix. 17. As Ns. 15, 
TDI, TDN, and nN injurious deceit, mis- 
chievous fraud. See Job xiii. 7. xxvii. 4. 
Gen. xxvii. 35. xxxiv. 13. Jud. ix. 31. Jer. 
viii. 5. Comp. Ps. Ixxviii. 57. Hos. vii. 16. 
The Vulg. in Proy. x. 4. xii. 24, renders 
im by remissa remiss, slack ; but notwith- 
standing this version, and what Schultens has 
written on Prov. and Bate in Crit. Heb. the 
word does not appear ever to have this mean. 
ing ; but deceit or fraud makes very good sense- 
in all the texts, where it has been supposed to 
denote slackness, namely, Prov. x. 4. xii. 24, 
27. xix. 15. Jer. xlviii. 10. 

IV. Chald. As a N. 775 and xm» ἐο cast, cast 
down. Dan. iii. 20, 24. vi. 16 or 17. Also, to 
be cast. Dan. iii. 21. vi. 24. But in both 
these last cited texts it should be rather ren- 
dered actively, to cast. In Ith. to be cast. 
Dan. iii. 6, 15, & al. Also in Kal, with the 
particle 5y upon, following, to cast or lay, 
“‘ impose,” (Eng. translat.) as a tribute, upon. 
occ, Ezra vii. 24; where Vulg. imponendi 
of imposing. 

VY. Asa N. mas. or fem. 75 α worm, so call- 
ed from the manner of its motion, which is 
performed by * shooting out or projecting the 
fore-part of its body, and drawing the hinder 
part after it. Exod. xvi. 24. Job vii. 5. Isa. 
xiv. 11, & al. Comp. Ezek. xxxii, 5, Hence 





* See Nature Displayed, vol. i. p. 4; and Derham’s 
Physico-Theology, book ix. chap. i. note. 1. 
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asa V. to produce worms, q. d. to crawl with 
worms. oce. Exod. xvi. 20. To illustrate Job 
xxv. 6, I observe from the learned Haller, that 
“the majority of anatomists have agreed in 
this hypothesis, that the seminal vermicle is the 
first rudiments of a man, almost in the same 
manner, as a caterpillar or grub is the origin 
of a fly.” Physiology, Lect. xxxiii. ὃ 786, 
edit Mihles, where see more. 

VI. It appears from Josh. xiii. 27, that the 
Canaanites had a temple to n+ the projector, 
by which they seem to have meant the mate- 
rial spirit, or rather heavens, considered as pro- 
jecting, impelling, and pushing forwards the 
planetary orbs in their courses. The Egyp- 
tian and Grecian Hermes was originally an 
idol of the same kind. Hence he was repre- 
sented with wings on his head and feet, hence 
in his hand the caduceus or rod: (the emblem 
of power), encircled with two interwoven ser- 
pents, to represent the joint action of the con- 

Jlicting ethers (o»prw) or of the light and spirit 
in expansion, and hence it was reckoned a 
piece of honour done to him to throw a stone 
at the foot of his statue. By mistaking the 
meaning of his original name, the latter Greeks 
and Romans indeed made him the god of de- 
ceit, cheating, and theft. * “ Vicentius Belo- 
vacensis makes mention of two Indian nations, 
among whom it was an ancient custom to go 
round their idols with their hair torn off (de- 
calvatos) naked, and howling, and to cast stones 
on a heap, which was raised to the honour of 
their gods.—This they did twice a year, name- 
ly, at the vernal and autumnal equinox.+ As 
this custom descended from the Indians to the 
Arabs, and Mahomet found, that in his time 
it was observed in honour of Venus, he or- 
dered it to be continued, though he removed 
other traces of idolatry.” Thus Martinius, 
Lexic. Etymol. in Mercurius. i But whether 
the Arabians derived this idolatrous service 
of throwing stones from the Indians, or not, 
certain it is that the custom itself is still ob- 
served by the Mahometan Hadgees or pilgrims 
on their return from Mecca. § 

VII. Asa N. ym the pomegranate, tree and 
fruit, Num. xiii. 24. xx. 5. 1 Sam. xiv. 2. 
Cant. iv. 3, & al. freq. It seems to have its 
name from the || strong projection or reflection 
of light, either from the fruit, or from the star- 
like flower with six leaves or rays at the top of 
the fruit. The Greek name ῥοα, of the tree, 
and foxes, of the fruit, by which the LX X 
render the Heb. 1} aim perhaps at the same 
thing, being derived from fw to flow. 





* Comp. Senses I. and III. above, and see Hutchinson’s 
Moses’ Princip. part ii. p. 315, & seq. and Trin. of Gent. 
426, & seq. and Greek and Eng. Lexicon in‘EPMH2. 

+ At which seasons (by the way) the earth is pushed to 
its southern and northern declination. 

1 Comp. Vulg. in Prov. xxvi. 8: Selden, De Diis Syris, 
Syntag. ii. cap. 15; Maimonides De Idololat. cap. 111. § 
2, and D. Vossius, not. p. 39. 

§ See Pitt’s Account of the Mahometan Religion, ch. 
vii. p. 139, 4th edit. ; Sale’s Prelim. Disc. to Koran, sect. 
iv. p. 120, 121; Modern Univ. Hist. vol. i. p. 215, 216, 356. 
Ist edit. 

|| A palisade of 
pear all in flame in 
played, vol. ii. p. 65, 


omegranate trees must surely ap- 
e flowering season.” Nature Dise 


mW 


Cant. viii. 1 or 2, ""1) D*py wine of my pome- 
granates, i. e. either wine acidulated with the 
juice of pomegranates, which the * Turks 
about Aleppo still mix with their dishes for 
this purpose ; or rather, wine made of the juice 
of pomegranates, of which Sir John Chardin 
says they still make considerable quantities in 
the East, particularly in Persia. See Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. i. p. 377, 378. 

The brazen pomegranates which Solomon placed 
in the net-work over the crowns which were 
on the top of the two brazen pillars appear 
plainly intended to represent the fixed stars 
strongly refiecting light on the earth and planets. 
See 1 K. vii. 18, 20, 42. 2 Chron. iv. 13. 
Jer. lii. 22, 23, and Mr Hutchinson’s Co- 
lumns, p. 66 ; and comp. under 57) II.'2. So 
the artificial pomegranates which were ordered 
to be fixed on the skirt of Aaron’s robe, Exod. 
xxviii. 33, 34, were, I apprehend, to represent 
those spiritual stars, even the children of God, 
who, by a light derived from their great High 
Priest, shine as lights or luminaries (φωστηρες) 
in the world. Phil. ii. 15. (Comp. Mat. v. 14, 
16. Eph. v. 8. 1 Thes. v. 5. Rev. i. 16, 20.) 
and who like the bells which accompanied the 
pomegranates, are continually to proclaim the 
perfections (ras ἀρεσας ἐξαγγελλειν) of him who 
called them out of darkness into his marvellous 
light. See 1 Pet. ii. 9. 

VIII. As a N. 1751 and 15 Rimmon. A 
Syrian idol, mentioned 2 K. ν. 18. Mr Hut- 
chinson, Trin. of Gent. p. 305, thinks it col- 
leetively expresses the fixed stars, and the re- 
flection or streams of light from them. To 
confirm this opinion we may observe, that the 
clear unclouded sky of Syria, where the stars 
shine with peculiar and amazing beauty and 
lustre, and the immemorial custom of the in- 
habitants passing the nights in summer on the 
housetops, without any other covering than 
the canopy of heaven—that these circumstan- 
ces must greatly contribute to an enthusiastic, 
and in consequence an idolatrous admiration 
of those splendid orbs among the Syrians, + 
«¢ Achilles Tatius mentions an ancient temple 
at Pelusium [in Egypt] in which was a statue 
of the deity styled Zeus [i. e. Jupiter] Casius, 
Ἐ holding this mysterious fruit [the pomegran- 
ate] in his hand. We may from hence infer 
that he was upon mount Casius worshipped 
in the same attitude: and the god Rimmon, 
mentioned in the sacred writers, was probably 
represented in the like manner.” Thus Mr 
Bryant, New System, vol. ii. p. 381. 
that it is not improbable that the idol Rim- 
mon, whatever it was, might, as in other in- 
stances (comp. under 5» VI. VII.), be de- 
nominated from the mystical insigne which he 
bore. 


ΤΊ 
Occurs not asa Υ. in Heb. but in Arabic de- 





* See Russel’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 107, 
_ +See Mr Wood’s excellent Observations on this sub- 
ject, in his Ruins of Balbec. 

{ ““ Προβεβληται δὲ τὴν χείρα, καὶ exe ῬΟΙΑΝ en’ 
mei Tns δὲ fois 6 λογος μυστίικος.᾽ Achil, lib, iii. 
p. 167. 
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notes to stab, as with a spear, “confodit hasta.” 
Castell. As a N. m5 a spear, lance, or pike, 
Num. xxy. 7. Joel iii or iv. 10, & al. freq. 
Hence perhaps Lat. rumex a spear. 

77 

ecurs not as a V. in Heb. but as a N. fem. 
plur. with a masculine termination (like ὍΝ 272, 
Dw, Oty, &e.) Ὁ") mares. Once, Esth. viii. 
10, mules oss 5 the offspring of mares. 
Comp. note under ovnwnk where may’ be 
seen Mons. Buffon’s testimony, that “there 
are two sorts of mules; the first, the great 
mule, which is produced from the coupling of the 
he-ass with the mare: the second, the little 
mule, produced from the horse and the she- 
ass.” 

D2 as well as the preceding D'‘ssnwnx seems 
a foreign, i. e. an Assyrian or Persian word. 
So 77303 in Arabic signifies a mare, particu- 
larly a brood one. See Bochart, vol. ii. p. 
101, 2 

Hence perhaps by transposition the old Gaul- 
ish mare, the British or Welsh march, and the 
old German merch and mare, all denoting a 
horse, as mare still does in English the female 
of that species. From maere and schalck skil- 
ful, or an attendant, may be derived the word 
Mareschal (now Marshal) an officer whose 
business anciently was to take care of the horse. 
See Martinii Lexic. Etymol. in Mareschal- 
cus, and Bochart, vol. i. 674, 5. 

]77 See under πὴ VII. VIII. 

DID 

In Kal, to tread, trample. 2 K. vii. 17. Isa. 1. 
12, & al. freq. On Nah. iii. 14, observe, that 
at this day in Persia ‘the brickmakers tread 
the clay with their feet.” Complete Syst. of 
Geography, vol. ii. p. 177, col. 1. In Niph. 
to be trodden, trampled. 158. xxviii. 3. Asa N. 
Ὁ a treading, trampling, conculcation, place 
of treading. Isa. v. 5. vii. 25, x. 6, & al. 

wr 

I. To move, move along, move itself. Gen. i. 21, 
30. ix. 2. Ps. civ. 20. 

11. 70 move in a particular manner, without 

rising from the ground, to creep, crawl, to move, 

as reptiles on the ground, Lev. xi. 44. Deut. 

iy. 18.—or as fishes in the waters, Lev. xi. 

46. Ps. lxix. 35. Asa N. wm a creeping or 

crawling animal, a reptile. It is distinguished 

from nia a large tame animal, and from nyt 
the wild beast. Gen. i. 24, 25, & al. and ap- 
plied to the aquatic tribes. Ps. civ. 25. — 

4 

I. To vibrate freely, move to and fro, or up and 
down, with quickness and freedom. Is. xxxv. 6, 
pbx pwd yim and the tongue of the dumb shall 
move freely ; where LX X τρανὴ ἐσσαι shall be 
clear, Vulg. aperta erit shall be loosed. Comp. 
Psal. li. 16. lxxi. 23, Job. xxxix. 23, Against 
him (i. 6. the Arabian war-horse) ΤΒΨΝ ANN 
the quiver (i. e. the arrows in, or from, the 
quiver, of the enemy namely) may shake 
(LXX yavoiw exulteth), the head of the spear 
and the javelin. See Scott’s note. 

11. As a N. γὴν a species of pine-tree, Isa. 
xliv. 14, where LX X σίσυν, and Vulg. pi- 
num, perhaps thus named from its vibratory or 


Ἃ ͵ 
waving motion by reason of its height and 
pliableness, according to that of Horace, 
Carm. lib. ii. ode x. lin. 9, 10. 


Sepius ventis agitatur ingens 
Pinus 





The lofty pine by storms és often fost. 


So the Lat. name pinus, whence Eng. pine 
may be from Heb. ;735 to turn. Comp. 334 II. 
III. In Kal, to move to and fro, or leap for joy, 
to exult. So the LX X in Psal. xxxy. 27. Isa. 
Ixy. 14, render the simple word, as they fre- 
quently do the reduplicate 12, by ayardrsaouas, 
and the N. Στ) by ἀγαλλίαμα, And ayarrAsmoss ; 
but indeed there are many passages where it 
may be dubious whether this or the following 
sense of the root be preferable. 
IV. In Kal, to cause a brisk vibration in the 
air by sound, to shout, cry aloud, in order to 
make others hear. Prov. i. 20.—for joy and 
praise, Lev. ix, 24. Isa. xii. 6. Job xxxviii. 
%.—for sorrow, Lam. ii. 19. Asa N. fem. 
Στὴ, and in reg. m3, @ shouting, crying out, 
proclamation. See 1 Vili. 28. xxil. 36. 
Psal. xlii. 5. xli, 2. Ixxxviii. 3. On Isa. xliii. 
14, see under m3 I. Asa N. mas. plur. in 

reg. sy) shoutings. occ. Ps. xxxii. 7. 

V. As a N. yx, in general, an ark, or chest, 
so called perhaps from its reverberation of 
sound, or hollow sounding, as‘we speak. Comp. 
mx II. 

1. A chest or coffer to receive and hold money, 
oce. 2 K. xii. 9, 10. 2 Chron. xxiy. 8, 10, 11. 

2. A coffin or chest to put a dead corpse in for 
burial. occ. Gen. 1. 26. Comp. under 4,3). 

3. And most generally, the chest or ark of the 
testimony on which the cherubim stood in 
the holy of holies. As there was a sacred 
tabernacle before that erected by Moses (see 
Exod. xxxiii. 7—10.), and the cherubim 
were instituted even from the fall of man (see 
Gen. iii. 24, and under 53 VY.) so doubtless 
the ark of the testimony also was of the same 
antiquity, and from the beginning represented 
to believers Christ God-man, raised from the 
dead, no more to die, but exalted to heaven 
with triumph and great glory, and invested with 
all power both in heaven and in earth. (Comp. 
Psal. xvi. 10. Acts ii. 27. xiii. 35. Rom. vi. 
9. Mat. xxviii. 18. Rev. xi. 19.) Hence we 
see the reason why this sacred and highly im- 
portant emblem was ordered to be made of 
Shittim, i. 6. a kind of incorruptible * wood, 
to be overlaid with gold within and without, 
and to be surrounded with a crown. See 
Exod. xxv. 10, 11. xxxviii. 1, 2. 

We meet with imitations of this divinely insti- 
tuted emblem among several heathen nations, 
both in ancient and modern times. Thus Ta- 
citus (De Mor. German. cap. 40.) informs 
us, that “ the inhabitants of the north of Ger- 
many, our Saxon ancestors, in general, wor- 
shipped Herthum or Hertham, + that is, the 
mother earth (terram matrem), and believed 
her to interpose in the affairs of men, and 





* So LXX ἀσηπτων. 
+ Hertham seems plainly derived from the Heb. 78 
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to visit nations; that to her, within a sa- 
cred grove, in a certain island of the ocean, a 
vehicle, covered with a vestment, was conse- 
crated, and * allowed to be touched by the 
priest alone, who perceived when the goddess 
entered into this her secret place (penetrali) 
and with profound veneration attended her 
vehicle, which was drawn by + cows. — While 
the goddess was on her progress, days of re- 
joicing were kept in every place which she 
vouchsafed to visit. They engaged in no war, 
they meddled not with arms, they locked up 
their weapons ; peace and quietness only were 
then known, these only relished, till the same 
priest reconducted the goddess, satiated with 
the conversation of mortals, to her temple. 
Then the yehicle and vestment, and, if you 
will believe it, the goddess herself was washed. 
in a secret lake.” 

Among the Mexicans, Vitziputzli, their su- 
preme god, was represented in a human shape, 
sitting on a throne, supported by an azure 
globe, which they called heaven. Four poles 
or sticks came out from two sides of this globe, 
at the ends of which serpents’ heads were 
carved, the whole making a Hitter, which the 
priests carried on their shoulders whenever 
the idol was showed in public.” Picart’s 
Ceremonies and Religious Customs, yol. iii. 

. 146. 

x Lieutenant Cook’s Voyage round the World, 
published by Dr Hawksworth, vol. ii. p. 252, 
we find that the inhabitants of Huaheine, one 
of the islands lately discovered in the South 
Sea, had “a kind of chest or ark, the lid of 
which was nicely sewed on, and thatched very 
neatly with palm-nut leaves : it was fixed upon 
two poles, and supported on little arches of 
wood, very neatly carved : the use of the poles 
seemed to be to remove it from place to place, 
in the manner of our sedan-chairs : in one end 
of it was a square hole, in the middle of which 
was a ring touching the sides, and leaving the 
angles open, so as to form a round hole with- 
in, a square one without. The first time Mr 
Banks saw this coffer, the aperture at the end 
was stopped with a piece of cloth, which, lest 
he should give offence, he left untouched. 
Probably there was then something within ; but 
now the cloth was taken away, and upon look- 
ing into it, was found empty. The general 
resemblance between this repository and the ark 
of the Lord among the Jews is remarkable ; but 
it is still more remarkable, that upon inquir- 
ing of the [Indian] boy what it was called, he 
said, Ewharre no Eatua The house of God ; 
he could however give no account of its signi- 
fication or use.” In the neighbouring island 
of Ulietea “ were also four or five Ewharre no 
Eatua or Houses of God, like that we had 
seen at Huaheine.” p. 257. 

y I. 70 vibrate briskly, to move backwards and 
forwards, or up and down quickly and repeat- 
edly. Spoken of the lips, Ps. Ixxi. 23.—of 
the tongue, Ps. li. 16. It occurs in a Hiph. 
sense, and is applied to the heart. Job xxix. 








(x being, as usual, changed into ©) earth, and ON 


| 


* Comp. 2 Sam. vi. 6, 7. 


1 Chron, xiii. 9, 10, 
+ Comp. 1 Sam. vi. 7, 10. 


a 


13, And the widow's heart }27x I caused to leap 
or palpitate, namely with joy. In Hith. to 
exult. occ. Psal. Ixxviii. 65, As ἃ strong man 
yn exulting with wine. 

II. To wave to and fro, as trees. Ps. xevi. 12. 

III. Asa N. fem. px the vibration of light. 
occ. Job iii. 7. Comp. under 411253. 

IV. In Kal and Hiph. to shout about or intense- 
ly, to cry or proclaim aloud. Ps. lix. 17. ἸΧΧΧΙ, 
2. xev. 1. ing: Isa. xxxv. 2. Asa N. fem. 
i125 loud or repeated shouting, ovation, triumph. 
oce. Job xx. 5. Ps. lxiii. 6. 6. 2. But quere 
whether in the first and last of these texts it 
should not rather be rendered exultation (so 
LXX in the latter ἀγαλλιάσει), and whether 
in Ps. Ixiii. 6, it does not denote the free and 
repeated motion of the lips? 

V. As a N. mas. plur. 39 ostriches (thus 
Vulg. struthionis the ostrich), occ. Job xxxix. 
13, so called, according to Bochart, vol. iii. 
245, from their cry: but I rather apprehend, 
from their peculiar and swift motion, which, by 
the length of their legs, and quivering of their 
wings, is somewhat between running and fly- 
ing. Comp. xin 1. and pdy II. 

Der. Rant, run, the old Eng. rané a song, 
and to rane sing. Also the-rein-deer, from 
his swiftness. * 


a4 

Asa N. fem. namx the hare. See among the 
pluriliterals in x. 

ὉΠ 

To moisten, 
xlvi. 14. 

pp. It. occurs not asa V. in this form, but as 
a N. mas. plur. Ὁ Ὁ" ὉἽ droppings or drops, of 
water. occ. Amos yi. 11. Cant. v. 2. So in 
the latter text the LX X, Aquila, and Sym- 
machus Wexadw», and Vulg. guttis, drops. See 
under 5pn I. and Harmer’s Observations, vol. 
i. p. 178. 

yor 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic sig- 
nifies, to bind with a rope, particularly a head- 
stall (capistro), to bind tight, and so manage a 
horse. See Castell, Asa N. yp a bridle, the 
reins or head-stall of a bridle, which are fixed 
to the beast’s head, and by which the rider or 
driver manages or guides him. oce. Job xxx. 
1]. xli. 4 or 13.. Ps. xxxii. 9. Isa. xxx. 28, 
And a misguiding o»ay “> Sy 70% bridle upon 
the jaws or cheeks of the nations. 


nig) 

I. In Kal, to break, break off, break in pieces, 
rend, destroy. Ps. ii. 9, Jer. ii. 16. xi. 16. xv. 
12. xxii. 22. Job xxxiv. 24, &al. Soin Chald. 
Dan. ii. 40. 

II. In Kal, to break, afflict. Job xxiv. 21, ny 
(particip. fem. agreeing with the preceding 
m5 ip insolence) afflicting the barren who bear- 
eth not. Also, In Kal, to be broken, ruined, 
afflicted. Proy. xi. 15, xiii. 20. Isa. viii. 9. 
As a N. fem. nipr, joined with mn, breaking , 


temper with moisture. occ. Ezek. 





* These animals are so fleet, that they will with ease 
draw the Laplanders’ sledges thirty leagues or ninety 
miles a day. See Buffon, Nat. Hist. tom. x. p. 209, 12mo. 
and Travels through the Northern Parts of Europe, pas- 
sim, 
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contrition, affliction of spirit. Eccles. i. 14, and 
al. yyys the same. Eccles. i. 17. ii. 22, & al. 

III. In Kal, it denotes the breaking some es- 
tablished order, or preconceived design, plan, 
or the like, so, to be evil, wrong, disordered. 
Gen. xxi. 11, 12. Deut. xv. 10. Neh. ii. 3, & 
al. freq. In Hiph. to do evil, wrong. Gen. xiiii. 
5. xliv. 5. Exod. ν. 22, & al. freq. As a N. 
yn evil, wrong, both as a substantive and an 
adjective. See Gen. ii. 9, 17. viii. 21. xiii. 13. 
xl. 7. xli. 21. freq. occ. As a N. fem. σῦν» 
and in reg. ny, evil, mischief, wickedness. Gen. 
vi. 5. xix. 19. Jer..iv. 14. ix. 3, & al. 

IV. In Hiph. to break the order of the air by a 
loud sound, clangere, vociferari, to cause to re- 
sound, to make a loud sound as with the voice, 
to shout. Josh. vi. 4, 9, 15, 19, or 5, 10, 16, 
20. Job xxx. 5. Ps. xli. 12, & al.—to clang, 
as with trumpets. Num. x. 9. 2 Chron. xiii. 
12. As Ns. yy and py vociferation, shouting. 
Mic. iv. 9. Exod. xxxii. 17. Asa N. fem. 
ΤΌ a loud sound, a shouting with the voice. 
Josh. vi. 4. Ezra iii. 11—13, & al. Also, a 
clangour of trumpets. Lev. xxv. 9. Num. x. 
5, & al. Comp. Ps. el. 5. 

Though sound in general might, with philoso- 
phical propriety, be denominated from this 
root y4, because it breaks the order of the air 
(for what is all kind of sound but a peculiar 
vibration thereof?) yet as the above words are 
appropriated to signify loud or shrill sounds, I 
submit it to the reader’s judgment, whether 
they are not so applied. by an onomatopeeia, as 
ring, clang, clink, tingle, tink, tinkle, in Eng- 
lish, Comp. 5x ILI. And though it seems 
certain that the Heb. y had anciently the 
power of a vowel, namely, that of o long, or 
of the Greek w, yet I make little doubt but it 
had also frequently somewhat of a nasal or 
guttural sound, like the French on, an obscure 
n, or ng,* being included in it (comp. thy) ; 
and thus the Heb. ys might be pronounced 
very nearly as the Eng. ring, and Ὁ) as wrong. 

V. Asa N. fem. py a curtain. See under τ)". 

VI. Chald. yx below. See yx. 

yoo I. In Hith. to break, or be broken in pieces, 
See py I. oce. Isa. xxiy. 19. (So Theodotion 
Seuvebnceras, and Vulg. confringetur) Prov. 
xvill. 24, pyran ops wx a man of friends, 
i. e. who hath many intimate companions or 
friends (as they will call themselves) is wont 
or ready (comp. under 21. and Amos viii. 
4.) to be ruined, but there is sx α real friend, 
(as opposed to ory) who sticketh closer than a 
brother. See Schultens on the text, who ob- 
serves that we have a similar paronomasia in 
Prov. xiii. 20. Comp. under x» ITI: 

11. Chald. in Aph. or Hiph. to break in pieces. 
oce. Dan. ii. 40. 

III. 70 make a very loud or repeated noise or 
shouting. oce. Isa. xvi. 10. In Hith. to sound, 
resound with a very loud noise, to ring again, as 
we say. occ. Ps. ix. 10, lxv. 14. evili. 10. 

Der. Ring, wrong, wrangle, wring, wrench, 
range, rend, rent. Old Eng. ran, seize, Also, 





* The LXX have sometimes substituted I (g) for ἢ), 
as in Taga for My. Gen. x. 19. _Tooe for VY, Exod. 
xvi. 36. Pepecee for TIDY, Gen. xviii. 20, & al. freq. 


ay" 


rough, ruffle, rugged, rogue, Qu? Welsh rhwygo 
to rend, Eng. rag, ragged. 

ay) 

To hunger, be hungry. Gen. xli. 55, & al. freq. 
In Hiph. to make hungry, cause to hunger. 
Deut. viii. 3. Prov. x. 3. Asa N. aps Aun- 
ger, famine. Gen. xii. 10. Exod. xvi. 3. Deut. 
xxvili. 48, & al. freq. Also, hungry. 2 Sam. 
xvii. 29. Job v. 5, & al. freq. Asa N. pays 

goat oce. Gen. xlii. 19, 33. Ps. xxxvii. 19. 
ER. Latin rabies, rabidus, whence Eng. rabid. 

Ἵν . 

In Kal and Hiph. to tremble, shake. oce. Ezra 
x. 9. Ps. civ. 32. Dan. x. 11. As Ns. sty, 
and fem. -r1y5, tremour, trembling. Exod. xv. 
15. Ps. ii. 11, δὲ al. 

Der. A reed, which is so easily shaken by the 
wind. (See Mat. xi. 7.) Also, to ride, rid, a 
riddle, coarse sieve. A rod. Qu? Perhaps Lat. 
rideo, risum, to laugh, whence Eng. risible, 
risibility. Comp. under pny I. 

mw 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, +. 

Like the Latin pasco, and Eng. to feed, it is 
spoken both of the flock and of the shepherd. 

I. In Kal and Hiph. absolutely, to feed, feed 
itself, as a beast does. See Gen. xli. 2, 18. 
Isa. y. 17. xi. 7. Ixv. 25.—as men. Isa. xiv. 30. 

II. Figuratively and transitively, to feed upon, 
as ashes. Isa. xliv. 20; where there seems an 
allusion to the eastern method of baking their 
cakes of bread under the ashes, comp. under 
ay-—the wind. Hos. xii. 2.—truth. Peal. 
XXXvil. 3,—as death does upon the deceased. 
Ps, xlix. 15. 

III. In Kal, to feed, lead to, or supply with, food, 
as shepherds do their cattle. Gen. xxix. 9. xxx. 
31, 36. 1 Sam. xvii. 15, & al. freq. As a 
participial N. pty, plur. ops a shepherd, a 
herdsman. Gen. iv. 2. xiii. 7. Exod. ii. 17, & 
al. freq. As a N. ‘ym a shepherd. occ. Isa. 
xxxvili. 12. Also, α pasture. occ. 1 K. iv. 
23. Asa N. myn, plur. in reg. Ὁ) 2. α pas- 
ture. Gen. xlvii. 4. Ezek. xxxiv. 18. Fem. 
myn the same. Ps. lxxix. 13. χον. 7. Hence 

IV. In Kal, to feed, nourish, take care of, tend, 
as Jehovah doth his. people. See Gen. xlviii. 
15. Psal. xxiii. 1. xxx. 2. Isa. xl. 1].—as a 
good prince or ruler, his subjects. See 2 Sam. 
v. 2. vii. 7. Ps. Ixxviii. 71, 72. Mic. vii. 14. 
Ezek. ch. xxxiv. throughout.—as a spiritual 
pastor, his flock. See Isa. lvi. 11. Jer. iii. 15. 
It is also applied to the persons fed, nourished, 
or tended. Num. xiv. 33, And your children 
shall be oxy feeding in the wilderness forty 
years. So LXX νεμόμενοι. As a N. mas. plur. 
in reg. sy pastoral cares, cares and attentions, 
as of a shepherd for his flock. oce. Psal. exxxix. 
17. Also, feedings, i. e. proceedings, behaviour, 
as of one of God’s flock. occ. Ps. exxxix. 2. 
See Bate’s Crit. Heb. p. 599. 

V. In Kal, to feed or nourish spiritually, to teach. 
Prov. x. 21, The lips of the righteous feed ( Vulg. 
erudiunt teach) many. Proy. xv. 14, The heart 
of the discreet seeketh knowledge, but the mouth 
(Ρ, for so read the Keri, Targum, LXX, 

yriac, and Vulg. versions, and more than 
— of Dr Kennicott’s codices) of the 
stupid feedeth, nourisheth, folly, or (which 
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seems to be better contrasted with the former 
hemistich) feedeth on folly; so Vulg. os stul- 
torum pascitur imperitia. Fools take nothing 
but folly in, and therefore nothing but folly 
can come out. 
VI. As Ns. ys and mys, plur. ops, α messmate, 
convictor, (as Prov. xxviii. 7.) hence a com- 
panion, friend, neighbour. It is sometimes 
used for an intimate or special friend or com- 
panion, necessarius, as Deut. xiii. 6. Jud. xiv. 
20. Job ii. 11. Prov. xxix. 3. Hos. iii. 1 
(where as likewise in Jer. iii. 20. Cant. v. 16, 
it denotes a husband), but most commonly for 
a companion or neighbour in general, as Gen. 
xi. 3. Exod. xx. 16, 17. Lev. xix. 18. ps1 and 
myn, plur. p»ysm nearly the same. See Gen. 
xxvi. 26. 2 Sam. iii. 8. Jud. xiv. 11. xv. 2. 
As a N. fem. my a@ female companion or 
friend. Exod. xi. 2, & Once, plur. Jud. 
xi. 38. So npn afemale friend. Cant. i. 9, 15, 
ἃς ἃ] 


The Ns. mys and mips are applied to animals, 

and even to things inanimate, as well as to 
men. See Isa. xxxiv. 14—16. 

From this sense of the N. it is once used as a 
V.in Hith. to make oneself a companion, to 
associate oneself with. occ. Prov. xxii. 24. So 
LXX ws ἕταιρος be a companion. And, per- 
haps, in Kal, Isa. viii. 9, where Eng. translat. 
associate yourselves, so Targ. Wannx, Vulg. 
congregamini, be ye gathered together. 

VII. Chald. py to will, desire, affect. It 
occurs not as a V.in the Heb. Bible, but 
frequently in the Targums, and is plainly 
corrupted from the Heb. -y5 of the same im- 
port, by substituting y for y, as in psx, from 
pox, &e. &e. Asa N. fem. my will, pleasure. 
oce. Ezra ν. 17. vii. 18. Hence 

VIII. Chald. as a N. mas. plur. in reg. "ΣΝ 
thoughts, cogitations. Dan. ii. 29, 30, & al. 


bya : 


I. In Hiph. or Huph. to be violently agitated 
or shaken. occ. Nah. 11. 4 ‘Syn ownan 
the fir- (spears) are shaken, or brandished. 
As a noun 5y% agitation, vertigo, confusion, 
like that occasioned by drinking intoxicating 
liquor. oce. Zech. xii. 2. As a noun fem. 
m>pin nearly the same. occ. Psal. Ix. 5, Isa. 
li. 17, 22, Comp. under smn II. and ppp 
IV. 

II. As a noun fem. plur. ni5y4 spangles, little 
thin plates of gold or silver, with which the 
women adorned themselves, &c. so called, be- 
cause continually agitated by a tremulous mo- 
tion. occ. Isa. iii. 19; where the Eng. margin 
renders it spangled ornaments. 

Der. Roll, reel, rill, Qu? Also, y being 
transposed, hurl, whirl, and being changed 
into g, wriggle. Qu? From Ὁ), compound- 
ed with 4n ¢roll, twirl. 

DY 

Denotes violent commotion or concussion. 

I. In Kal, to be violently moved, disturbed, or 
troubled, as with horror. occ. Ezek. xxvii. 35. 
In Hiph. to put into commotion, agitate, as 
with anger or vexation. occ. 1 Sam. 1. 6. 

11. As a noun fem. pny the mane of a horse 
shaking and waving in the wind. How much 
this adds to the stateliness and beauty of the 


D7 


animal every one is sensible ; and how fre- 
quently the Greek and Latin poets, in their 
descriptions of the horse, take notice of it, 
may be seen in Bochart, vol. iii. 117, &c. 
who defends the interpretation of the word 
itays here given. occ. Job xxxix. 19. So 
Homer, Il. vi. lin. 509. 


Augs de χαιται 
Qos αἵσσοντοαι- 


His mane disheveli’d o’er his shoulders flies. 


a 
; Pope. 
And Virgil, Ain. xi. lin. 497, 
luduntque jubse per colla, per armos. 


III. In Kal and Hiph. to thunder, to cause the 
violent agitation or concussion of the air in 
thunder. 1 Sam. ii. 10. vii. 10. Psal. xxix. 8. 
And as in the just cited, and other passages 
of Scripture, that most dreadful meteor 

' thunder (including lightning) is mentioned as 
the instrument with which Jehovah punished 
or destroyed his enemies, so the heathen de- 
riving, as usual, their notions from believers, 
armed their Zev; or Jove in the same tremen- 
dous manner. . The reader may find two re- 
markable hymns among those ascribed to 
Orpheus, one addressed to Jupiter the thun- 
derer, the other to Jupiter the lightener; 
agreeably to which Homer describes Jupiter 
interposing in a battle, II. viii. lin. 75, &c. 








Αὐτος δ᾽ εξ dys μεγαλ᾽ ἐκτυπε, δαιομενον δὲ 
"Hize σελας ere Acov Αχαιων" οἱ δὲ ἰδόντες 
Θαμβησῶν, καὶ παντῶς ὕπο χλωρὸν dtos εἷλεν. 
Then Jove from Ida’s tops his horrors spreads 


The clouds burst dreadful o’er the Grecian heads ; 
Thick lightnings flash ; the “ deafening’’* thunder 


TOUS ; 
Their strength he withers, and unmans their souls. 
Pope. 


ane lin. 132. And again, 1]. xvii. lin. 594, 
16. 





----Ἰδὴν δὲ zere νεῴεεσσι κωλυψ ν᾽ 
Ασφτραψας δὲ μαλὼ μεγαλ᾽ ἐκτυπε᾽ τὴν δ᾽ exwake, 
Nizny δὲ Teweros didov, ἐφοβησε δ᾽ Αχαιους. 

——A rolling cloud 
Involved the + mount; the thunder roar’d aloud, 
The affrighted hills from their foundations nod, 
And blaze beneath the lightning of the god ; 

* * * * 


The vanquish’d triumph, and the victors fly. 
Pore, 


“ That Jupiter often assisted their armies by 
storms of rain and thunder, was a notion re- 
ceived very early among the Romans. I re- 
member there is an instance of this sort re- 
corded by Livy,} towards the beginning of the 
republic ; and there is another in the second 
Punic war, which was much more cried up 
among them, as it was exerted at so critical a 
time, against Hannibal, the most formidable 
of all their enemies, when he had drawn up 
his army just before the gates. of Rome. 
Some of their historians speak of this as § su- 





* “ Muttering,” Pope. But I shall hope to be forgiven 
by the candid reader for substituting the other epithet, 


as μεν answering to Homer’s μεγάλ᾽ ἐκτυπε. 
t 


Ὁ “Lib. ii. § 62.” 
5 “Livy, lib, xxvi, $11; Florus, lib. ii. § 6.” 
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pernatural, and * Silius Italicus (who himself 
is more of an historian than a poet) attributes 
it expressly to the Jupiter: Capitolinus.” 
Thus the learned Mr Spence, in his Polyme- 
tis, dial. xiii. p. 211, where see more. 

As a noun py thunder. Job xxvi. 14. Comp. 
Job xxxix. 25. 

V. To roar, like thunder. occ. 1 Chron. xvi. 
32. Ps. xevi. 11. xeviii. 7; but perhaps in 
these three passages the word may rather de- 
note the violent agitation of the sea by tides 
and storms, than its roaring, which is but the 
effect of the former. So in the two latter texts 
the LX X render it σαλευθητω, and Vulg. com- 
moveatur, let it be agitated. 

Der. Gr. ῥερβω to whirl round, whence poufo:, 
&c. Eng. roam, Lat. rumor, Eng. rumour. 
With n prefixed, Gr. θρίαμβος. Lat. trium- 
phus, Eng. triumph, and perhaps trump, trum- 
pet. With the Afolic B prefixed, Gr. βρεμω 
to roar, whence not only Lat. fremo,. but 
Saxon bremman of the same import, and Old 
Eng. + brem ferocious, savage. Also, com- 
pounded with 5a, rumble, Qu? 

From this root (compounded perhaps with pn, 
to melt, dissolve) the ancient Gauls seem to 
have had their god Taramis (pnyin), 1. 6. 
Zeus ὃ βρονταιος, Jove the thynderer. ‘This was 
one of the idols to whom the Gauls offered 
human sacrifices, as we learn from Lucan, 
Pharsal. lib. i. lin. 446, 


Et Taramis Scythice non mitior ara Diane. 


But ¢some for Taramis here read Taranis, 
which may be a corruption of the other word ; 
and in the Welsh language ¢aran still signifies 
thunder, ¢aranu to thunder. 

1. 

To thrive, flourish, as ἃ tree or plant. It oc- 
curs not however in the simple form, but 
hence in the reduplicate, 

yo I. In Kal, to flourish very much, be vigo- 
rous and flourishing, as a branch; so Symma- 
chus svdaance, occ. Job xv. 32. As a parti- 
ciple or participial noun j3y5 flourishing, as a 
tree or plant. Deut. xii. 2. Ps. xxxvii. 35. lil. 
10. Cant. i. 16, & al. freq. So Aquila and 
Symmachus several times explain it by εὐθαλης» 
but Vulg. in Hos. xiv. 9, by virentem green ; 
and thus our translators render it in other 
passages ; but strictly speaking 120} does not 
denote a colour, but vigorous, thriving,§ or the 
like. It seems necessary to observe this in 
order to vindicate the inspired Psalmist from 
an objection founded on our translation of Ps. 
1. 10.—a green olive-tree (where however the 
LXX more properly κασακαρσος, and Vulg. 
fructifera fruitful) ; for the colour of the leaves 
of this tree is not a bright lively green, but a 
\| dark disagreeable or yellowish one. See more 





* “ Silius Ital. xii. lin. 625, &c. 725, &c.” 
+ See Junius, Etymol: Anglican. 3 wu 
t See Camden’s Britannia, Introduction, col. xviii. 


edit. Gibson, 1695, and note there. 


§ So Homer, Il. xvii. lin. 58, mentions ἐρνος-πσεριθηλες 
ἐλαιὰς the luarwriant olive-plant, and Odyss. viii. lin. 116, 
styles cAcscs olive-trees, τηλεθοωσαι flourishing. So Ovid. 
Metam. lib. viii. lin 295, has semper frondentis olive, the 
ever-flowrishing olive-tree. t Ae, ees 

| * Folia—superne coloris atrovirentis, vel in viridi. 


ny 
in Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii, p. 203, &c. 
and comp. Hos. xiv. 6. Ecclus 1. 10, Greek. 

‘II. As a participial noun y3y> is applied in a 
transitive sense to oil, which makes the person 
Jresh. oce. Ps. xcii. 11, Comp. Ps. civ. 15. 
But observe, that as. in the former of these 
texts the Psalmist is speaking in the person of 
the Messiah, so the refreshing oil there men- 
tioned must be referred to that unction of the 
Holy One, that oil of gladness with which he 
was anointed above his fellows. Comp. Psal. 
xlv. 8. Heb. iv9. John iii. 34 

111. Chald. as a participial noun yay > flowrish- 
ing, prosperous, as a prince; so Theodotion 
εὐθαλων, and Vulg. florens. occ. Dan. iy. 1 or 
4. The metaphor here used by Nebuchad- 
nezzar is obvious, and common, I believe, to 
all languages ; but what seems particularly to 
have suggested it to him, was the dream he 
had seen of a great and flourishing tree. 

Der. Greek ῥωννυμι to strengthen, make strong, 
Saxon groen, Eng. green. 

ayy. 

In Kal and Hiph. to distil, drop, or let fall in 
drops. oce. Job xxxvi. 28. Psal. Ixv. 12, 13. 
Prov. iii. 20. Isa. xlv. 8. So the LXX in 
Prov. tgpuncav flowed, and Vulg. in Isa. rorate, 
drop down as dew. 

Der. Latin rivus, derivo, whence Eng. river, 
rivulet, derive, derivation, &e. But comp. 
under ΣΤΥ. 

yn 
To crush, break by crushing. So the LXX 
render it by Sgavw and Sauga. occ. Exod. xy. 
6. Jud. x. 8. 

Der. Crush. Qu?. 

wy 

Denotes quick or alternate motion. 

I. In Kal, to tremble, shake, quake, as the earth, 
Jud. v. 4. 2 Sam. xxii. 8. Ps. xviii. 8. Lxviii. 
9.—as corn. in the ear, Psal. lxxii. 16.—as 
posts, Amos ix, 1.—as walls, Ezek. xxvi. 10. 
On Jud. v. 4. Ps. lxviii. 9, comp. Homer, Il. 
xiii. lin. 19, 20. 


τρεμε δ᾽ ουρεα μώκρω καὶ ὕλη 
ΠΠοσσι ὑπ᾿ αθανατοσι Ποσειδάωνος ἰόντος. 


The lofty mountains nod, 

The forests shake, earth trembled as he trod, 

And felt the footsteps of the immortal god; 
OPE, 








In Hiph. to shake, cause to shake, quake, or 
tremble. Ps. lx. 4. Ezek. xxxi. 16. wya is pro- 
perly to reel, stagger, (see Jer. xxv. 16.) wy 
‘to shake. Asanoun wy> a shaking, rushing, 
or rush. Jer. x. 22. xlvii. 3. Ezek. iii. 12, 13. 
xxxvil, 7. Nah. iii. 2. shaking or brandish- 
ing, as of a spear. occ. Job xli. 21. or 29. 
An earthquake. 1 K. xix. 11, 12. Amosi. 1. 
Zech. xiv. 5. 

II. In Hiph. to cause to move nimbly, make to 
leap or bound. occ. Job xxxix. 20.* Asa N. 
wy a bounding. Job xxxix. 24. This text 





Serene: Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacra on Ex. xxvii. 


* See Bochart’s excellent Dlustration and Defence of 
this interpretation, vol. ii, 121; Dr Shaw’s Travels, p. 
420, concerning the locust’s bounding, and Mr Scott’s 
note on the text. 
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shows the distinction between wy» and 135; 
the former strictly denotes a vibratory or 
bounding motion in a place, the latter a shifting 
from it, according to that of Virgil, speaking 
of the horse, Georg. iii. lin. 84, 

~ Stare loco nescit——— 


Der. To rush, rash, &c. Also a rush, from its 
waving motion. Qu? Comp. under wx. 

ΝΞ 

In general, * to restore or reduce to a former 
state or condition, restaurare, restituere, redu- 
cere. 

I. To restore, as water to its natural sweetness 
and wholesomeness, which had been corrupted 
by running through saline or bitter earth. 
(Comp. under mn II.) 2 K. ii. 21. Comp. 
Ezek. xlvii. 8, 9, 11. 

II. As a noun mas. plur. ὈΝΝΒῚ dead bodies re- 
duced or resolved into their original dust. (See 
Gen. iii. 19. Eccles. xii. 7.) I know not of 
any one English word that will express it ; 
remains or ‘relics come as near to it as any I 
ean recollect. It is several times put after 
Ὁ the dead, as of more intense signification. 
occ. Psal. Ixxxviii. 11. Prov. ii. 18. ix. 18. 
xxi. 16. Isa. xiv. 9. xxvi. 14, 19. Job xxvi. 5, 
ὈΝΝΒῚ the mouldering dead, the dead though 
reduced to their original dust, are in anguish, 
or tremble (intremiscunt, Schultens) from be- 
neath : the waters, and the inhabitants thereof. 
(Comp. Rev. xx. 13.) Hell (hades, Sixw 
which see) is naked before him, and destruction, 
or dissolution, hath no covering. Comp. Isa. 
xiv. 9, and see the learned Bp Lowth De 
Sacra Poesi Heb. Prelect. vii. p. 86—89, 
edit. Oxon. 8vo. and p. 132—137, edit. 
Gotting. 

III. And most generally, to restore to health 
and soundness, to heal, as opposed to being 
sick, wounded, or disordered. It is applied 
to individuals, Gen. xx. 17. Exod. xv. 26. 
xxi. 19. Deut. xxxii. 39. 2 Kings xx. 5. 
Psal. ciii. 3, & al. freq.—to weak or dis- 
tressed nations, Isa. xix. 22. Lam. ii. 13. 
Hos. v. 13.—to bad, unwholesome waters, 2 
K. ii. 21. Ezek. xlvii. 8.—in a spiritual sense, 
Isa. liii. 5. lvii. 19. In Niph. to be healed, 
cured. Ley. xiii. 18. Deut. xxviii. 27, & al. 
freq. In Hith. to heal oneself, get healed. 2 
K. viii. 29. ix. 15. 2 Chron, xxii. 6. Asa 
participial N. x55 + a healer, a physician. Gen. 
1, 2. Jer. viii, 22. AsaN. fem. plur. mxp4 
healing medicines. occ. Jer. xxx. 13, xlvi. 11. 
Ezek. xxx. 21. Prov. iii. 8. Asa N. xp qn a 
healing or being healed. 2 Chron. xxi. 18. Jer. 
xiv. 19. Prov. xiv. 20, A heart x»5n of heal.. 
ing, or (as a particip. Hiph.) a healing heart, 
i. e. a heart that wishes all health and pros- 
perity to others (is) the life, health, and vigour, 
of the flesh ; but envy the rottenness of the bones. 





* In the explanation of this root I am indebted to Mr 
Aboab’s Remarks on Dr Sharp’s Two Dissertations on 
Aleim and Berith, p. 36, &c. and after mature considera- 
tion I think his exposition is, in general, right, notwith- 
standing the Doctor’s objections to it in the 2d part of 
his Reply, p. 357, &c. 

+ Rapaoo is a surgeon, ‘reo, in the la of Ota- 
heite. See Capt. Cook’s Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, 
vol. ii, p. 152. 


TH 


See Schultens’ Comment on the text, and 

comp. Prov. xv. 4. 

Eccles. x. 4, Ifthe spirit of the ruler rise against 
thee, rn ox keep not thy place (i. 6. yield, 
submit) for ἐξ (such submission, is,) NBM a 
healing medicine, a salve, m>, (which) will 
appease or atone for great sins ov offences. 
Thus Bate, Crit. Heb. 

IV. To restore, rebuild, repair, as an altar which 
had been broken down. occ. 1 K. xviii. 30. 
Comp. Jer. vi. 14. viii. 11. 

V. In Niph. to restore, invigorate, as the hands, 
which had been weakened. oce. Jer. xxxviii. 4, 
We beseech thee let this man be put to death "5 
RDI Nw yD dy for thus, or in this manner, he 
restores the hands of the men of war—ironically. 
VI. Asa N. mas. plur. ox) Rephaim, the 
name of a people in Canaan, first mentioned 
Gen. xiv. 5, and described as being great, and 
numerous, and tall as the Anakim, and called 
by the Moabites Amim, i. e. terrible ones, and 
by the Ammonites Zamzummim or imaginers 
(see Deut. ii. 10, 11, 20, 21). But whence 
they had their name o*x»5 I know not; per- 
haps from being the restorers of the antedilu- 
vian idolatry of the moon, whence they called 
their principal city op nanwy Astaroth the 
horned. Comp. under nanwy IT. However 
this be, some of the Rephaim were left in Ca- 
naan in the time of Joshua. Josh. xii. 4. xiii. 
12. xvii. 15; and we find one of these gigan- 
tic Canaanites mentioned so late as the days 
of David, 1 Chron. xx. 4, 6, 8. 

7D) 

I. To strew, spread, as a bed or mattress to lie 
on. oce. Job xvii. 13. xli. 21 or 30. So the 
LXX render it in the former passage by 
ecrgwras is spread, and the Vulg. in both by 
sterno to strew. AS aN. fem. in reg. n55 

a carpet. occ. Cant. iii. 10. The carpet of 

(cloth of’) gold. 

II. To strew round, asa person with citrons. 
oce. Cant. ii. 5. So Symmachus περικύυλισασε, 
and nearly to the same purpose the LX X 
δασιβασατε, and Vulg. stipate. The odour of 
citrons, like that of lemons and oranges, is 
wonderfully refreshing and exhilarating. 

ΤΤῚ 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

To give way, relax, slacken, ubate, assuage. 

I. In-Kal, intransitively, to give way, yield. occ. 

. Jud. xix. 9, Behold now the day or day-light 

ΟΕ giveth way, yieldeth to the evening ; where 
LXX (Vatic.) acbevncev tis την ἑσπέραν is Weak- 
ened to the evening ; Montanus, remisit se hath 
yielded. Proy. xxiy. 10, n*ponit wilt thou, or 
dost thou give way, faint, fail (making the 7 
interrogative) in the day of distress? narrow, 
i. e. small (is) thy strength. 

11. As a N. fem. plur. nips. occ. 2 Sam. xvii. 
19, which see. It is rendered in our transla- 
tion ground corn, but as we do not find that it 
was ever usual in the East to spread corn 

_ abroad after it was ground, it should seem that 
spreading this over the covering of the well 
would rather excite, than lull, suspicion. Mon- 

- tanus comes nearer the truth in rendering it 
grana contusa pounded corn. The Vulg. ap- 
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pear to have given the true explanation, though 
not a literal version, of the text; Et expandit 
velamen super os putei quasi siccans plisanas 
(so Aquila and Symmachus wricavas) and she 
spread a cloth-covering over the mouth, of the 
well, as if drying ptisans. * Ptisana,in Greek 
wtivavy OY rriccavn, is from the V. σαισσὼω to 
pound or husk in a mortar, and signifies corn, 
particularly barley, which after having been 
soaked in water, was dried in the sun, and then 
pounded in a mortar with a wooden pestle, till 
the husks came off, and so kept for use. This 
method of preparing corn was well known to 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, + and we 
find similar preparations among the eastern 
people to this day, under the names of + bur- 
gle and sawik. ‘The Heb. name ΓΒ seems 
evidently taken from the corn’s yielding (its 
husk) to the stroke of the pestle. As aN. 
fem. nip either corn pounded as above, so 
Vulg. ptisanas, or in general things pounded, 
as Aquila and Theodotion sumrricrouevwy. OCC. 
Prov. xxvii. 22. 

III. In Kal, transitively, to relax, slacken, as a 
girdle or strength. occ. Job xii. 21. 

IV. To be dissolved, as chaff on fire. occ. Isa. 
v. 24. See Cocceius and Vitringa. 

V. In Kal, to remit, let go, as opposed to tmx 
laying hold on. occ. Cant. iti. 4. 7 
VI. 70 let down, as the cherubim did their 

wings. oce. Ezek. 1. 24, 25. 

VII. In Kal and Hiph. intransitively, to 
slacken, be relaxed, or feeble, as the hands. 2 
Sam. iv. 1. 2 Chron. xv. 7. Neh. vi. 9. Isa. 
xiii. 7. Jer. vi. 24, & al.—as a city or people. 
Jer. xlix. 24. In Hiph. to relax, slacken. Josh. 
x. 6. 2 Sam. xxiv. 16. Ezraiv. 4. Asa par- 
ticipial N. > relaxed, feeble. See Num. xiii. 
18 orl9. 2 Sam. xvii. 2. Job iv. 3. Asa 
N. γΞ feebleness, relaxation ; so the LX X 
exavotws occ. Jer. xlvii. 3. 

VIII. In Niph. to be slack, remiss, idle. occ. 
Exod. v. 8, 17. In Hith. to behave oneself 
slackly, remissly, idly. occ. Josh. xviii. 3. Prov. 
xviii. 9. 

1X. In Kal, transitively, to slacken or be slack 
with regard to another, to failhim. Deut. iv. 
31. xxxi. 6, 8. 

X. In Hiph. absolutely, to be slack, stay. 1 
Sam. xv. 16. With following, to be slack 
towards, to forbear. 1 Sam.»xi. 3. 2 K. iv. 
27. With Ὁ following, ¢o forbear, let alone, 
q. d. to relax from. Deut. ix. 14. Jud. xi. 37. 
XI. In Kal, to slacken, be abated, assuaged, or 
appeased, as passion. occ. Jud. viii. 3. So 
LX X avetn was remitted. In Niph. or Hiph. 
with Ὁ following, to be assuaged, or appeased, as 

from anger. oce. Ps. xxxvii. 8. 

XII. To be assuaged, as unwholesome waters. 
2 K. ii. 21, 22,— Thus, saith Jehovah, nwo» I 
have healed these waters—and the waters >>» 
were assuaged, i. e. of their noxious or poison- 
ous qualities, unto this day. Thereare several 

other texts in which this root according to the 





* See Martinii Lexic. Etymol. in Ptisana. 

+ See Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xviii. cap. 7, ad fin. 

t See Russell’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo P- 123 ; Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. 1. p. 271; Modern Univ. Hist, vol. i. 
p. 425, 426. 
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common printed editions is joined with ΝΒ to 
restore, where howeyer the reading may seem 
dubious. 

Jer. li. 9, ΝΒ we would have healed Baby- 
lon, mnB72 Xd but she is not assuaged, i. e. 
her sore, mentioned in the preceding verse. 
Comp. Deut. xxxii. 39. Jer. viii. 11. (Comp. 
Jer. vi. 14.) Jer. iii. 22. (Comp. Hos. xiv. 
5.) And observe, that in Jer. li. 9, seven of 
Dr Kennicott’s codices, in Jer. viii. 11, five, 
and in Jer. iii. 22, thirty-two read the verb 
with an x; and in Jer. xix. 11, the Complu- 
tensian edition and thirty-three of the Doc- 
tor’s codices have ΝΒ which seems the true 
reading ; because the word is there applied to 
repairing, mending, or making whole a potter’s 
broken vessel. Comp. x5y IV. As Ns. fem. 
ΣΤΡ an assuaging, as of a hurt. oce. Jer. viii. 
15; but no fewer than forty-nine of Dr Ken- 
nicott’s codices read xb41. MD ΤΙ an assuag- 
ing, as of a wound or sore, or a lenitive plaster. 
oce. Ezek. xlvii. 12. 

XIII. Asa N. mas. 5% an appaller, one who 
makes others faint or fail. 2 Sam. xxi. 16, 18, 
20, 22; where it is applied to Goliath, the gz- 
gantic champion of Gath (as well it might be, 
see 1 Sam. xvii. 11, 24.), who for another 
reason is called xp. 1 Chron. xx. 4, 6, 8. 
Comp. under xp> VI. 

XIV. In Niph. or Hiph, to yield, submit, be 
still, as from awe or reverence. occ. Ps. xlvi. 
11. Hence, 

XV. As aN. mas. plur. with a formative n, 
spin teraphim (Targ. Onk. 72x images), 


i. 6. representative images of the object of reli- 


gious awe and veneration. So Jehovah is called 
Gen. xxxi. 42, 53. tm» the Fear of Isaac, i. 6. 
the object of his religious fear or awe ; and the 
Jews are commanded, Isa. viii. 13, to have 
Jehovah of hosts for their xm, fear, and for 
their py dread. And as the Philistines, 1 
Sam. iv. 7, 8, call the ark with the cherubim, 
Aleim, and mighty Aleim, so the teraphim of 
Laban and of Micah are called respectively 
their aleim. See Gen. xxxi. 30, 32. (Comp. 
ver. 19, 34.) Jud. xviii. 24. But there is not 
the least reason to think, that either Laban or 
Micah had any other Aleim than Jehovah. 
(See infer. al. Gen. xxxi. 24, 49, 50, 53. 
Jud. xvii. 83—5, 13. xviii. 5,6.) Their tera- 
phim therefore could only be intended to re- 
present Jehovah ; and though spoken of in the 
plural number, Gen. xxxi. 34, yet possibly 
there was but one compound or plural image 
in this instance, as in 1 Sam. xix. 13, 16, 
where wx in his or its pillows, is applied 
to Michael’s teraphim. But however this 
be, there is little room to doubt but that each 
teraphim was a compound image with several 
heads joined to one body, * like the cherubim 
in form, but for more private purposes. . And 
as under 35> V. we may see many compound 
images among the. heathen, both in more an- 
cient and modern times, so we find that the 











* Credo cherubinos fuisse, 1 believe they were cheru- 
bim,” says Cocceius, Lexic. under ΠΤ]. See more in the 
late Lord President Forbes’ Thoughts on Religion, 
Tracts, vol. i. p. 230—239, and in Bate’s Enquiry into the 
Similitudes, p. 222—239. 
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teraphim by name were in use both among 
believers, Gen. xxxi. 19, 34, 35. Jud. xvii. 5. 
xviii. 14, 18, 20. 1 Sam. xix. 13, 16; and un- 
believers, 2 K. xxiii. 24. Ezek. xxi. 21. Zech. 
x. 2. Comp. 1 Sam. xv. 23. Hos. iii. 4. The 
texts just cited are all wherein the word "ΕΠ 
occurs ; but I must add, that from the ¢era- 
phim the heathen of various nations appear to 
have had their penates (mm 35 Qu?) or 
household-gods ; as the Tyrians, Virgil, Ain. 
iv. lin. 21, who burned incense to them, Aun. 
i. lin. 708; the Arcadians, Ain. viii. lin. 123; 
the Trojans, A®n. i. lin. 382, from whom the * 
Romans derived theirs. The Trojan penates, 
according to Virgil, Aun. ii. 512, &c. were 

-placed in the open air, near a great altar, and 
under the shade of an ancient laurel; and, af- 
ter being saved from the conflagration of Troy 
by A®neas, he in a dream sees them surround- 
ed with glory, and hears them giving him ora- 
cular directions, An. iii. lin. 148, ἄς, Comp. 
Jud. xviii. 5, 6. Ezek. xxi. 21. Zech. x. 2. 

mp to yield, give way very much, tremble, as 
from fear, occ. Job xxvi. 11; where Aquila 
διεκινηθησῶν were moved, shaken, and Vulg. con- 
tremiscunt tremble. Comp. 2 Sam. xxii. 8. 

Der. Greek jexw to incline, preponderate, as 
one side of a balance, ῥιπσω to let go, cast. 
Lat. rumpo, rupi to break, whence in compo- 
sition Eng. corrupt, disrupt, &c. Also Eng. 
to rip, rive, reave, reft, whence bereave, bereft. 

D5 

To tread, trample, tramp. 

I. In Kal, to trample, trample upon, stamp. occ. 
(in Chald.) Dan. vii. 7, 19, So Theodotion 
cusrars, and Vulg. conculcabat. In Hith. 
the same. occ. Ps. lxviii. 31. Rebuke the 
wild beast of the reeds (i. e. the Egyptians 
mentioned in the next verse, comp. under 1'iT 
IV. and yn» I.), the congregation of the bulls 
(comp. Isa. xxxiv. 7. Ps. xxii. 13.) with the 
calves or steers of the peoples or nations (comp. 
Jer. 1. 27. Ezek. xxxix. 18. Amos iv. 1.), 
trampling or stamping upon the pieces of silver. 
Here as ppsnm does not agree with any of the 
preceding nouns, I find myself obliged to refer 
it to the pronoun px thou, i. 6. God, implied 
in the imperative V. sy2. ‘ By this inter- 
pretation,” as Dr Chandler has observed, 
“the construction is natural and easy,” and 
we may either with him refer D> ‘x to their 
breves effigies little idols (as Claudian calls 
them) plated over with silver, or rather to their 
silvered idols as broken in pieces. Comp. Lev. 
xxvi. 30. Jer. i. 2. Ezek. vi. 6. xxx. 13. Mic. 
i. 7. Other interpretations of this very diffi- 
cult text may be found in the learned Bishop 
Lowth De Sacra Poes. Heb. Prelect. vi. ad 
fin. in Mr Merrick’s translation and annota- 





‘+ Dionysius Halicarn. lib. i. p. 54, 55. (edit. Hudson), 
says there was remaining in his time, i. e. in the reign of 
Augustus, at Rome, not far from the Forum, a temple in 





which were preserved the Trojan penates, “ εἰσι δὲ νεανίαι 

δυο zxOnprtvor, δορωτα εἰληφοτες, τῆς πωλαιῶς EoyH TEXYNS, 

in the form of two young men armed with spears, of an- 

cient workmanship ;” and that he had seen many other 

images of these gods in the temples, and in all of them 
ἐς γερνισκοι δυὸ στρωτιωτικον σχηρνουτοι PULVOYTA EXOVTES) 
| two young men appear in military garb.” 4 
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tions on the Psalms; in Dr Chandler’s Life 
of K. David, vol. ii. p. 87,.&c. and in Dr 
Horne’s Comment. These, no doubt, the in- 
telligent reader, who has opportunity, will 
examine, and compare with that here given, 
and, as he ought, judge for himself. 

II. In Hith. to tramp, tramp along, move oneself 
nimbly or lightly. occ. Prov. vi. 3; where the 
Vulg. festina hasten, and LX X to the same 
sense, ics on txAvouesvos be not slack, remiss, 
tardy. 

IY τ: 

Once, Cant. viii. 5, as a participle Hith. fem. 
nppinn, rendered in our translation, after the 
LXX exiwenefouevn and Vulg. innixa, lean- 
ing. Leaning upon her beloved. But, as Mrs 
Francis well observes, ‘‘ The strict reserve of 
eastern princesses allows of no such freedom 
before marriage.” The V. in Arabic, among 
other senses, signifies, to join another as a 
companion on a journey. ‘ Comitem se pre- 
buit alteri in itinere. Se sociam addidit.” 
Castell. We may therefore translate the Heb. 
nppainn advancing towards in order to join 
company, which was the very case of the Egyp- 
tian bride, and the circumstance that had 
alarmed her rival, the Jewish queen. Mon- 
tanus renders the word by adjungens 5658 
joining herself. 

v5) 

in Kal, to foul or make muddy, as water by stir- 
ring up the bottom. occ. Ezek. xxxii. 2. xxxiv. 
18 ; in which latter passage the LX X render it 
by ἐταρασσετε, and Vulg. by turbastis, ye have 
disturbed. In Niph. to be thus fouled or mud- 
died. occ. Prov. xxv. 26; so the Vulg. tur- 
batus. Asa N. wp mud or mire cast up by 
the sea in a storm. occ. Isa. lvii. 20. Asa 
participial N. waa what is fouled. occ. Ezek. 
xxxiv. 19; where LXX co ceragaypsvov ὕδωρ 
the water which had been disturbed. 

The L.XX having in Ezek. xxxii. 2, rendered 
the V. by καταπάτεω, and the Vulg. by con- 
culco, to trample, this root has been confounded 
with p54 to trample, but though this sense 
would agree with the passages in Ezek. it 
seems not to correspond very well with Prov. 
xxy. 26, and to be utterly irreconcileable with 
Isa. lvii.. 20. It appears best therefore to 
consider wy as having no more connection in 
sense with pp5 than wp with pp. ᾿ 

Hence perhaps Gr. ῥυπος filth. 

nD 
Occurs not as a V. but as a N. mas. plur. 
osns4 stalls for oxen. Once, Hab. iii. 17. 
This word may perhaps be best deduced from 
755 to relax, remit, (as nwp from mwp, osnDw 
from mw), because in those places oxen have 
remission from their labours. 

7 

I. In Kal, to run, move or ride swiftly. Gen. 
xviii. 2, 7. 2 K. iy. 22. Ps. exlvii. 15, and al. 
freq. In Hiph. to cause to run, put to flight, 
fugo. occ. Jer. xlix. 19, 1. 44. to move, or 


cause to move hastily or swiftly. occ. Gen. xli. | 


14, 2° Chron. xxxy. 13.. Ps. Ixviii. 32. Also, 
to carry quickly. occ. 1 Sam. xvii. 17. So 
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N. mas. plur. oy runners, running attendants, 
light-armed guards, cursores. So the LXX 
παρατρέχοντες. 1 Sam. xxii. 17. 1 K. Xiv. Zi, 
28. 2K. x. 25. Comp. 2 Sam. xv. 1. 1 K. 
i. 5. But in Esth. iii. 13, 15. viii. 10, 14, 
px denotes the Persian Jetter-carriers, and is 
very properly rendered in the L XX βιβλιοῴορων, 
and in our translation, posts. These were no 
other than the angari, instituted by Cyrus, 
for the purpose of speedily conveying letters 
and intelligence. See Xenophon, Cyroped. 
lib. viii. p. 496, edit. Hutchinson, 8vo. ; Hero- 
dotus, lib. viii. cap. 98 ; and Greek and Eng. 
Lexicon in Ayyagevw. As nouns yn @ run- 
ning, a race. occ. Eccles. ix. 1]. Fem. in reg. 
ΤΥ @ running, course. occ. 2° Sam. xviii. 
27. course of action. Jer. viii. 6. fem. nxn 
incursion, invasion. occ. Jer. xxii. 17. Comp. 
Jer. xxiii. 10. Or, force, violence. Comp. root 


3. 

τί Transitively, to run, to cause to run, to drive 
or force one thing against another, to dash, 
crush. oce. Jud. ix. 53, pani and she dashed 
his skull. In Niph. to be dashed, broken, occ. 
Eccles. xii. 6, twice. Ezek. xxix. 7. Comp. 
158. xlii. 4. Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. ἡ 
broken pieces, fragments. occ. Ps. lxviil. 31. 
Comp. under Ὁ I. 

III. Asa N. with a formative x, yx, some- 
times mas. (see Psal. cv. 30. Isa. ix. 18 or 
19. Ixvi. 8.) but much more frequently fem. 

1. The earth or earthy matter, as distinguished 
from the waters. Gen. i. 10. Comp. ver. 11, 
12. Various etymologies have been by learned 
men proposed of this word; the most proba- 
ble seems to be that which derives it from 
y> breaking in pieces, crumbling. ‘ The matter 
of (pure) earth,” says the great’ Boerhaave,* 
‘ appears friable (i. 6. crumbling) so long as 
it continues under the observation of our 
senses, as it always readily suffers itself to be 
reduced to a finer powder.” And it is manifest, 
that on this remarkable property of earth, its 
answering the end of its creation, or its use- 
fulness in continually supplying the waste of 
vegetable and animal. bodies, must depend ; 
and it is not improbable that the + Greek name 
χϑων, from Heb. n> to pound, beat to pieces, 
the Lat. terra, from tero to wear away, and 
the Eng. ground from grind, all aimed at the 
same etymological reason. . . 

2. The compounded chaotic globe of earth and: 
waters, as distinguished from the heavens, 
Gen. i. 1,2. Comp. Job xxvi. 7. 

3. A particular part of the earth, a. land; or 
country. Gen. ii, 11—13. xi. 31. Eccles. x. 16, 

4. The ground, in opposition to somewhat 
elevated above it. Ezek. xli. 16,20. So LXX 
εδα ὃς. 

Homes German erde, Saxon eorthe, and. Eng. 
earth, and perhaps Gr. ἐρα the same. 

yn 1. In Kal, to run here and there, or with 
swiftness and violence. occ. Nah. 11. 4 or 5, 
as lightnings ὙΣΨΥΎ" Tun ; 50 L XX ws στραπαι 
διωσρεχιουσαι; and Vulg. quasi fulgura discur- 
rentia. 








-Montanus, currendo defer. As a participial 


* Chemistry by Dallowe, vol. i. 365. 
+ Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon, under Κατα χθόνιος. 
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11. In Hith. to run ordash one against another. 
oce. Gen. xxv. 22. 

III. Transitively, to dash, break, or bruise by 
collision. Ps. lxxiv. 14, Isa. xxxvi. 6. xlii. 3. 

IV. Ina metaphorical sense, to break, crush, 
oppress greatly. Deut. xxviii. 33. Jud. x. 8. 
1 Sam. xii. 3, ἃς al. 

Der. Gr. ῥασσω to dash, ῥησσω to break. To 
rush, Qu? comp. under wy>. German risch, 
quickly, Sax. raus, and Eng. race. Also, 
risk. Qu? 

R34 

I. To run. oce. Ezek. i. 14, Ἔν myrin and 
the animals ran. So LXX (Alexand. and 
Complut.) ἐσρεχον ran, Vulg. ibant went, as if 
the word were ww. Comp. under x25 
among the pluriliterals in 7. 

11. From x5, ina Chaldee form, to be pleased 
with, accept. occ. Ezek. xliii. 27; but here 
twenty of Dr Kennicott’s codices read "νυν. 

Te 
To leap, exult ; thus the Chaldee Targum, »5u. 
Once, Ps. lxviii. 17, Why yy1¥5n leap or exult 
ye, ye high hills? So our translation. But it 
must be remarked, that the V. in Arabic sig- 
nifies to observe or view attentively, and accord- 
ingly the L. XX render it here by ὑπολαμβανετε, 
and the Vulg. by suspicamini, and make (at 
least the Vulg.) the words high hills or moun- 
tains, not the nominative, but the accusative 
case, in this sense; why do ye (people) look 
at the high hills, as expecting aid or assistance 
from thence, as the idols there worshipped ? 
For it is well known that hills and high places 
were anciently the places of religious worship, 
both to believers and idolaters.. This latter 
interpretation being thus confirmed by the 
LXX, Vulg. and by the sense of the V. in 
Arabic, seems justly preferable to the former. 
But the best exposition of all appears to be 
that which is embraced by Dr Chandler, in 
his Life of K. David, vol. ii. p. 72, and by 
Dr Horne, in his Commentary, why look ye 
askance, as with envy, ye high hills? i. e. on 
mount Sion for the honour of being made the 
fixed residence of God. And thus both Mi- 
chaelis and Schultens have observed, that the 
V. 1x5 peculiarly imports in Arabic. Nus- 
quam recta acies, and with jealous leer malign 
eyeing askance, ate the characteristics of envy 
given by Ovid* and Milton. + 

ar a) 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, +. 

I. In Kal, transitively, to be pleased with, to 
like, affect. Gen. xxxiii. 10. Prov. iii. 12. 
Jer. xiv. 10, 12. Comp. Isa. xlii. 1. So with 
the particle 3 prefixed to the object. 1 Chron. 
xxvili. 4. Ps. exlix. 4. With 5 and an infini- 
tive. Ps. xl. 14. Asa N. yys,. and in reg. 
q¥, will, delight. Prov. xvi. 13. Favour, affec- 
tion. Deut. xxxiii. 23. Psal. ν. 13. xxx. 6. 
Prov. xiv. 35. Desire. Psal. cxly. 19. Will, 
pleasure. Psal. xl. 9. Neh. ix. 24, 37. Esth. 
1. 8. Wilfulness, self-will. Gen. xlix. 6; where 
ri LXX επιθυμία and Vulg. concupiscentia, 
ust. 





* Metamorph. lib. ii. lin, 776. 
t Paradise t, book iv. lin. 502, 503. 
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II. In Kal, to be pleased with, enjoys Lev. 
xxvi. 34, 43. 2 Chron, xxxvi. 21. Job xiv. 6; 
where Schultens, acquiescat acquiesce in— 

III. In Kal, transitively, to be pleased with’ 
accept kindly or graciously. Deut. xxxiii. 11. 
Eccles. ix. 7. Job xxxiii. 26. Psal. cxix. 108. 
—particularly sacrifices. Hos. viii. 13. Comp. 
Ezek. xx. 40, 41. In Niph. to be graciously 
accepted, as sacrifices. Lev. i. 4 vii. 18, ὃς 
al. to be satisfactorily expiated, as sin. 158. x1. 
2; where see Vitringa. In Hith. to make one- 
self accepted or acceptable. occ. 1 Sam. xxix. 
4. Asa N. pws, and in reg. νὴ, acceptable- 
ness, acceptance. Psal. xix. 15. Spoken par- 
ticularly of sacrifices, Exod. xxviii. 38. Lev. 
xxii. 20, 21. Isa. lvi. 7. Comp. Lev. xxii. 19. 
xix. 5. . 

IV. In Kal, to accept with complacence and 
patience, as punishment for sin, ἐο acquiesce in. 
Ley. xxvi. 41, 43. 

V. In Kal, transitively, to please, conciliate the 
affections of. 2 Chron. x. 7. Job xx. 10, ““ His 
children shall seek to please the poor.” Eng. 
translat. ‘ This is much stronger than if he 
had said, they shall become poor. It is placing 
them below poverty itself. They shall court 
the goodwill and assistance of the most des- 
titute and abject.” Scott’s note. 

VI. With oy following, to agree or consent 
with, consentire cum. Psal. 1. 18. But ob- 
serve, that both the LX X and Vulg. refer 
the V. in this text to p4 run, the former ren- 
dering ymy yon by σύνεσρεχες αὐτῷ, and the 
latter, by currebas cum 60, thou didst run, or 
concur with him. 


ΤΙΣ Ἢ 


Denotes manslaughter or murder, i. 6. either the 
accidental or wilful taking away of a man’s 
life. To hill, slay, murder. Exod. xx. 13. 
Deut. ix. 42. 1 K. xxi. 19. In Niph. to be 
slain, murdered. Jud. xx. 4. Ps. lxii. 4. Prov. 
xxii. 13. As participial Ns. τὺ and ΠΝ ὦ 
manslayer or murderer, homicida. Num. xxxv. 
6, 11, 16. Deut. iv. 42. xix. 3, 4, & al. freq. 
A murdering instrument, « sword, or the like. 
occ. Ps. xlii. 11; where see Mr Merrick’s 
annotation. Slaughter. Ezek. xxi. 22 or 27. 
mixin a murderer. occ. 2 K. vi. 32. Isa. 1. 21. 

Der. Massacre, by transposition from my yn. Qu? 

YE 


To pierce through, perforate, bore. So the 
L revancu and Vulg. perforabit. occ. 
Exod. xxi. 6. Asa V. yy α piercing in- 
strument, an awl, a piercer. occ. Exod. xxi. 6. 
Deut. xv. 17. So the LXX oxnzioy, and 
Vulg. subulam. 
ΣΝ 
I. Τὸ strow or spread, sternere, as ἃ coverlet 
or the like. So the Vulg. constravit. It 
occurs in the form of a participle mas. paoul, 
Cant. iii. 10; the middle of it (i. 6. the couch 
of the palanquin or litter) yx spread with 
ove by the daughters of Jerusalem, i. 6. with 
needle- or loom-work wrought by the daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem, in token of their Jove and 
regard to Solomon. The Jewish women 
were famous for these curious works, (see 
Jud. y. 30. Prov. xxxi. 22, 24.) and our Eng- 
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lish ladies, when in mourning, wear a kind of 
riband called love, as testifying, I suppose, 
their affection for the deceased. Or perhaps 
the words in Canticles may import that the 
coverlet was wrought with little sentences or 
mottos expressive of the amiable qualities of 
the bride, and of Solomon's Jove to her. See 
Harmer’s Outlines of a New Commentary, 
p- 126, 177. And to illustrate, if not confirm 
this latter exposition, I observe from Lady M.. 
W. Montague, Letter xxv. vol. i. p. 158 ; that 
“the inside of the Turkish coaches is (in 
our times) painted with baskets and nosegays 
of flowers, intermixed commonly with litile 
poetical mottos.” 

11. As a N. fem. px, and in reg. nays, a 
pavement composed of stones spread out, stra- 
tum. oee. 2 Chron. vii. 3. Ezek. xl. 17, 18. xlii. 
3. Esth.i. 6; on which last cited passage see 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. i, p. 188. Asa 
N. fem. in reg. ΒΝ the same. oce. 2 K. 
xvi. 17; where Vulg. pavimentum stratum la- 
pide, a pavement spread or laid. with stone. 

111. Asa N. mas. plur. py live coals or em- 
bers spread out, as for baking a cake. occ. 1. K. 
xix. 6. Comp. under ay. Fem. my a live coal 
spread out, on the altar. So LX X, Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion avéga%. occ. Isa. 
vi. 6, 

a) 

To evacuate, exhaust, draw forth, extenuate, 
attenuate. 

I. In Hiph. to evacuate, empty, empty out. Gen. 
xlii. 35. Eccles. xi. 3. Isa. xxxil. 6. Mal. iii. 
10, & al. In Huph. to be emptied out. occ. 
Jer. xlviii. 11.* Comp. Cant. i. 3. As a 
participial N. p> empty, Gen. xxxvii. 24. 2 K. 
iv. 3. Neh. y. 13. ps the same. Jud. vii. 16. 
Isa. xxix. 8. As a particle, formed with a 
final Ὁ, as oom from jn, and others, ap emp- 
tily, empty. Gen. xxxi. 42, Exod. xxiii. 15. 
Deut. xy. 13. xvi. 16. Ruth i. 21. 

11. Ina figurative sense. As Ns. ps and ps 
vain, empty, worthless. See Deut. xxxii. 47. 
Psal. iv. 3. Jud. ix. 4. 2 Sam. vi. 20. 2 
Chron. xiii. 7. Proy. xii, 11. xxviii. 19. 
Hence the Syriac raca, Mat. v. 22.4 As par- 
ticles p in vain, to no purpose. oce. Ps, xxiii. 
18, Isa, xxx. 7. p»y> thesame. Lev. xxvi. 16, 
20. Isa. Ixy. 23. op» vainly, without cause. 
Ps. vii. 5, xxv. 3. 

Ill. In Hiph. to draw, draw forth, as asword 
or lance. Exod. xv. 9. Lev. xxvi. 33. Ps. 
xxxv. 3. It is once used, in the form of Kal, 
for drawing out a small number of men to battle 
or pursuit. Gen. xiv. 14; where L XX ηριόμησε, 
and Vulg. numeravit, be numbered. 

IV. In Hiph. to extenuate, attenuate, make thin 
or small. Psal. xviii. 43; so LXX aszaww I 
will comminute. Hence as a N. pr thin, at- 
tenuuted, Gen. xli. 19, 20, 27. 

V. po a particle of extenuation. 

1, Only. Gen. vi. 5. Deut. ii. 28. 

2. Except. Gen. xiv. 24. 2 Chron. y. 10. 

3. But, yet, 1 K. xv. 14. xxi. 25. 

VI. Asa N. fem. in reg. np» the temple of 





_* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 392. 
t Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexicon in PAKA. 





the head, or more strictly the os temporis, ot 
bone of the temple ; so called with great pro- 
priety from its * tenuity or thinness. oce. Jud. 
iv. 21, 22. v. 26. Cant. iv. 3. vi. 7% So in 
Jud. the LXX xgoragos and Vulg. tempus, 
the temple. 

VII. Asa N. pm spitile. See under ps I. 

pp occurs not as a V. but hence as a N. pps 
a very thin cake, Eng. translat. a wafer. Exod. 
xxix. 2, 23, & al. freq. 

Der. Wreck, rack, rake. 

ap 7 
To rot, become rotten or putrid. occ. Prov. x. 7. 
Isa. xl. 20. So Aquila and Symmachus in 
Proy. σαπησεται shall rot, and in Isa. for xb 
apy the LXX has ἀσηπτον, and Vulg. im- 
putribile, not subject to rot. As Ns. 3p% rot- 
tenness, putrefaction, a rotten thing. Job xiii. 
28. (where Symmachus σησεδων). Prov. xil. 
4, & al. paps rottenness. occ. Job xli. 18 or 
27. So the LX X σαθρὸν or σάπρον rotten. 

TP 
In Kal and Hiph. to leap, ship, bound. 1 Chron. 
xv. 29. Ps. exiv. 4, Eccles. iii. 4. Joel ii. 5, 
Like the noise of chariots (which) bound on the 
tops of mountains. Comp. Nah. iii. 2. Also, 
In Hiph. to cause to leap or skip. Psal. xxix. 
6. The LXX render it by cxziergv and 
ὁρχεισθαι, and the Chaldee and Syriac use the 
word in the same sense as the Hebrew. 

Der. Racket. Qu? rigadoon, a kind of dance. 

TPN . 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to make a composition of 
various spices, to compound several aromatics 
or perfumes, according to the art of the apothe- 
cary or confectioner. Exod, xxx, 25, 33. The 
Vulg. renders it several times by componere, 
to compose, compound. As a N. mips a com- 
position of aromatics, a perfumed unguent. 
Exod. xxx. 25, 35, As a participial N. npy 
or mp4, fem. plur. ninps, an-apothecary, con- 
Jfectioner, or perfumer. Exod, xxx. 25, 35. 1 
Sam. viii. 13. Eccles. x. 1. Asa N. mas. 
plur. opin perfumes. occ. Cant. v. 13. 
Comp. under b> IV. AsaN. fem. nnpy 
an instrument used in confectionary, a confec- 
tioner’s vessel or pot, or the confection itself. 
Job xli. 22 or 31. Comp. 1 Chron. ix. 30. 2 
Chron. xvi. 14. In Job there seems an allu- 
sion to the musky or perfumed smell of the 
crocodile, which is mentioned by many writers. 
See Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacr. in Job; Brookes, 
Nat. Hist. vol. 1, p. 336, 338; Hasselquist, 
Travels, p. 215. 

II. In Hiph. to spice or season, as victuals. 
oce. Ezek. xxiv. 10. As a N. fem. ΤΡ 
ἃ seasoning, or seasoned dish. occ. Ezek. xxiv. 
10. mpi yy spiced or perfumed wine. oce. 
Cant. viii. 2, where observe, that though the 
drinking of wine is, as every one knows, for- 
bidden to the Mahometans, yet the Turks 





* Tho. Bartholin, speaking of the ossa temporis, or 
temple-bones, Anatom. p. 489. ““ Parte supertore pau- 
latim attenuantur ut transpareant. In the upper part 
they by degrees grow so thin as to be transparent.” 
And oma, Anatom. p. 717, says of them, ‘* Ob 
tenuitatem circa medium admoto lumine transparentia. 
If one holds them against a candle they are so thin to- 
wards the middle as to be transparent.” 


Op | 


and Egyptians, in our days, use sugar made 
with the sweet-scented violet in their sherbets, 
especially when they intend to entertain their 
guests in an elegant manner, and the grandees 
even sometimes add. ambergrease, a very rich 
perfume, “ which is the highest pitch of luxury 
and indulgence of their appetite.” Thus 
Hasselquist, Travels, p. 254. 

DP 

It denotes variety of colour or figure; to be 
variegated, diversified.. See sense 11]. 

I. As aN. fem. rnp the variegation or variety 
of colours in an eagle’s feathers. occ. Ezek. 
xvii. 3.—in variegated marble, occ. 1 Chron. 
xxix. 2. 

11. To be variegated or worked, as cloth, with 
various colours and figures, either with the 
shuttle or the needle, to be brocaded or em- 
broidered. It occurs not however as a V. in 
this sense, but as a participial N. ops brocade 
or embroidery, brocaded or embroidered work. 
Exod. xxvi. 36. xxvii. 16, ἃ al. freq. So fem. 
ΣΤΡ», plur. naps and osnnps, brocade, em- 
broidery, variegated work. See Jud. y. 30. 
Ps, xly. 15, Ezek. xvi. 10. It appears from 
Homer, Il. vi. lin. 289, &c. that the women 
of Sidon were famous for such kind of varie- 
gated works before the Trojan war. And in 
fl. iii. lin. 125, ἄς. Il. xxii. lin. 441, we find 
Helen and Andromache employed on such at 
their looms. 

From this Heb. root are manifestly derived 
the Latin (of the middle ages) recamare, Ital. 
raccamare, Spanish, recamar, and French re- 
camer, all signifying, to embroider. 

III. Asa V. in Kal, to be variegated, diversi- 
fied; so Aquila εἐποικιλθην. occ. Psal. exxxix. 
15; where it is applied to the wonderful con- 
texture of the human embryo in the womb, 
which from a formless mass is gradually diver- 
sified with the various limbs and lineaments 
of a man; the texture of whose body con- 
sisting of nerves, veins, arteries, bones, mus- 
cles, membranes, and skin, variously interwove 
and connected with each other, may well be 
compared to a curious piece of brocade or em- 
broidery. Comp. Job x. 11, and see Bp Lowth 
De Sacra Poesi Heb. Prelect. viii. p. 95, edit. 
Oxon. 8vo. and p. 148, edit. Gotting, and Dr 
Horne’s Commentary on the Psalm. Even a 
* heathen writer has remarked concerning the 
veins and arteries only of the human body. “ Ut- 
requecrebre multeque toto corporeintexte vim 
quandam incredibilem artificiosi operis divinique 
testantur.” And I cannot forbear adding that 
the 22d plate in Eustachius’ Anatomy, which 
exhibits only the cutaneous blood-vessels of 
the back part of the human body, actually 
strikes the eye like a piece of embroidery ; as the 
reader may be convinced by inspection. 

DPI 

I. “ It expresses motion of different parts of 
the same thing, at the same time, one part the one 
way, and the other the other way, with force.” 
In Kal and Hiph. to stretch forth, extend, dis- 
tend, expand. It is used for Jehovah’s stretch-. 
ing forth the p»pnw or conflicting ethers, Job 





* Cicero, De Nat. Deor, lib. ii. cap. 55. 
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xxxvii. 18;—for ertendiny plates of gold by 
beating. Exod. xxxix. 3, & al. Comp. Num. 
xvi. 38. Jer. x. 9. So for plating over 
with gold. Isa. xl. 19; where LXX σεριε- 
χουσωσεν ;—tor stamping on the ground with 
the foot, and so beating out the part on which 
one stamps flatter and wider, an action similar 
to the last. occ. Ezek. vi. 11. xxv. 6. Comp. 
2 Sam. xxii. 43.—for the expanding or stretch- 
ing forth the earth and its produce, Isa. xlii. 5. 
Comp. ch. xliv. 24. Psal. exxxvi. Gethin 
II.- As a N. pps an expansion, the celestial 
fluid or heavens in a state of expansvon, the 
expanse. Gen. i. 6, 7. Plato, in his Ti- 
meus, makes mention of the ethereous heaven 
under the notion of ras, which [from caw or 
give to extend, expand] is of the same 1m- 
port” + as the Heb. Ὁ"): And the great 
Boerhaave expressly observes, ‘ {common 
air is every way expanded by the least increase 
of fire, in its whole bulk, and in all its parts. 
This the philosophers were long ago acquaint- 
ed with.” 


ἽΝ 


To excern, ooze with, as the flesh in a gonor- 
rheea. oce. Ley. xv. 3; where Montanus spu- 
mat. As a N. 5% slaver, drivle, from the 
mouth. occ. 1 Sam. xxi, 13. Job vi. 6. Comp. 
under pdm III. The Arabic N. ΟἽ is used 
for the slaver from a child’s mouth. 

Hence Saxon lirere, and Eng. rear, raw. Also, 
a rear or reer (i. 6. a soft) egg 

wn : 

I. In Kal, to lack, be in want, be poor, destitute 
or desolate. occ. Psal: xxxiv. 11. So the LXX 
εσσωχεύσαν, and Vulg. eguerunt. In Huph. to 
become poor, be reduced to poverty or distress. 
occ. Gen. xly. 11. Prov. xx. 13. xxiii. 21. 
xxx. 9. Comp. underw1 II. Asa participial 
N. w poor, destitute. 1 Sam. xviii. 23. 2 
Sam. xii. 3, & al. As aN. w% poverty. 
Proy. x. 15. xiii. 18. xxviii. 19, & al. 


II. Asa N. wih may be a general name for the 


acrid poisons, so called from their well-known 
effects of exhausting and desolating the animal 
frame. occ. Deut. xxxii. 32; where however | 
the Samaritan Pentateuch and six of Dr Ken- 
‘nicott’s Hebrew codices read wx" 


ww to reduce or be reduced to extreme poverty 


or desolation. oce. Jer. v. 17. Mal. i. 4. In 
Hith. to make oneself poor. occ. Prov. xiii. 7. 
So Symmachus πισωχευομενοι making themselves 
poor. 


ΤΊ Chald. 
In the Targums it signifies to be able, to have 


Asa N. yw a grant, li- 


power or license. 
So the LXX exixwonnis, 


cense, permission. 
oce. Ezra iii. 7. 


Dw Chald. 


To make or impress a mark, to mark, sign, de- 
signare. Dan. ν. 24. vi. 8. x. 21, & al. The 
word is used in the same sense in the Chaldee 
Targums, and in the Syriac and Arabic lan- 
guages. 








* See Hutchinson’s Moses’ Princip. part. ii. p. 264— 


266, and Pike’s Philosophia Sacra, p. 69. 


+ Gale’s Court of Gent. pt. ii. book iii. ch. 9. $ 2. p. 347. 
1 Chemistry by Dallowe, vol. i. p. 94. 


pw 


DW 

I. It is frequently opposed to pty just, and as 
that word principally denotes the equal poise of 
a pair of scales, so we have yw ‘21x the scales 
o unfairness, or unfair scales. Mic. vi. 11. 

11. In Hiph. to overcome in war, to overbalance. 
occ. 1 Sam. xiv. 47; where the Vulg. excel- 
lently, superabat. 

III. And most generally it is used in a moral 
sense. In Kal, to be unjust, act unjustly, be 
deficient in moral or spiritual weight, i. e. in 
righteousness. occ. 1 K. viii. 47. 2 Chron. vi. 
37. Job ix. 29. x. 7, 15. Dan. ix. 15. 2 Sam. 
xxii. 22. (comp. verses 24, 25.) Ps. xviii. 22. 
(comp. ver. 24, 25.), in which passages of 2 
Sam. and Ps. the Heb. sox snyws xb may 
most naturally be rendered, I was not or have 
not been deficient (i. e. in righteousness) in 
the presence of my Aleim, which surely in its 
strict and proper sense was not applicable to 
the typical David, but only to Him in whose 
person David often spake, even Him who was 
absolutely without sin, even in the sight of his 
Father. See Dr Horne’s Commentary on the 
Psalm. In Hiph. the same. 2 Chron. xx. 
35. Neh. ix. 33, & al. Also, to pronounce 
unjust or deficient in righteousness, to condemn, 
as opposed to p»txit to justify, acquit. See 
Deut. xxv. 1. Prov. xvii. 15. So (the forma- 
tive " being dropped) Job xxxiv. 29. And he 
(God) Ὁρῶ" maketh quiet or peace, i. 6. ac- 
quitteth, and who yw shall condemn ? Where 
observe that though in the common printed 
editions the Hiph. + is dropped from yw, yet 
it is retained in many of Dr Kennicott’s codi- 
ces. Comp. Rom. viii. 33, 34. As Ns. yw 
unjust, unrighteous. Gen. xviii. 23, 25. Exod. 
li. 13, & al. freq. Also, injustice, unrighteous- 
ness. 1 Sam. xxiv. 13 or 14. Isa. lviii. 6. 
Mic. vi. 10. So fem. myws, and in reg. 
nyw. Ezek. v. 6. xviii. 20. Mal. iii. 15. 

wn 

To glow or flash, as fire. It occurs not asa 
Y. in Heb. but in the Samaritan signifies, to 
inflame, irritate. 

I. As a N. νὴ a red-hot coal, a coal glowing 
with heat. occ. Job ν. 7. Cant. viii. 6. 

II. Glowing fire. occ. Hab. iii. 5. Comp. 
Exod. xix. 16, 18. xxiv. 10. Also glowing 
or burning heat. occ. Deut. xxxii. 94, 

III. Asa N. mas. plur. pws flashes of light- 
ning. Eng. marg. lightnings. occ. Ps. Ixxviii. 
48; where the LXX vg, and Vulg. igni, 
fire. Comp. Exod. ix. 23, 24. 

IV. nwp ‘sw the glittering, flashing arrows of 
the bow, or rather perhaps the βελη σεπυρωμενα 
fiery or fire-bearing arrows, such as it is cer- 
tain were used in after-times. So Montanus 
jacula ignita. Comp. Greek and Eng. Lexi- 
con in Βελος. occ. Ps. Ixxvi. 4. 

nw 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. nor (so far as I 
can find) in the dialectical languages, and the 
ideal meaning is uncertain ; but as a N. nw 
a net. Exod. xxvii. 4, 5. Ezek. xii. 13, & al. 
freq. The LXX, Vulg. and other ancient 
versions frequently render it in this sense. On 
Ezek. xxxii. 3, observe that Herodotus, lib. ii. 
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cap. 70. relates that’ in his time they had in 
Egypt many and various ways.of taking the cro- 
codilee And Brookes, Nat. Hist. vol. i. p. 
332, says, “* The manner of taking crocodiles 
in Siam is by throwing three or four nets across 
ariver at proper distances from each other, 
that so if he breaks through the first he may 
be caught by one of the others.” And to some 
such method of taking crocodiles in Egypt the 
prophet seems to allude. 

+ 


Occurs not in the simple form, but in the re- 
duplicate. 

nn (Chald.) signifies, to tremble, shake, shudder. 
Comp. os. Once. Hos. xiii. 1, where Aquila 
geixnv horror, Symmachus and Theodotion, as 
translated by Jerome, tremorem tremour, trem- 
bling. mn> may be here taken either for a par- 
ticiple, as in our translation (comp. Isa. lxvi. 
2, and Bishop Newcome), or for a N. or V. 
indefinite, when Ephraim spake (there was) 
trembling, or, they trembled: he was exalted in 
Tsrael: so Diodati, Quando Efraim parlava, sé 
tremava : egli s’era innalzato in Israel; and 
Martin’s French Translat. Si-tot qu’ Ephraim 
eut parle, on trembla— 

mW 

I. In Kal and Hiph. transitively, to boil, cause 
to boil or bubble. Sothe LXX cw and avagew 
and Vulg. fervescere facio, efferveo. occ. Job 
xli. 22 or 3]. Ezek. xxiv. 5. As a N. mas. 
plur. in reg. ὙΠ bubbles, ebullitions. occ. Ezek. 
xxiv. 5. . 

II. Intransitively, to boil, move like boiling water. 
So the LXX εξεξεσε, and Vulg. efferbuerunt. 
oce. Job xxx. 27. 

Hence perhaps the Saxon rotan to putrefy. 
whence Eng. rot, rotten, &c. for all putrefac- 
tion is attended with a kind of fermentation. 

on 

I. To bind, tie, fasten by binding. occ. Micah 
i, 13. 

11. Asa N. om, plur. ovnns, the genista or 
Spanish broom, so called from the toughness or 
tenacity of its twigs, which, as * Pliny long 
ago observed, is so great that they were used 
for withes to bind ; and “ + the Italians, in our 
days, weave baskets of its slender branches.” 
The Arabians still call the genista nian (see 
Castell), and probably from them (i. e. from 
the Saracens who overran Spain) the Span- 
iards, retama. occ. 1 K. xix. 4, 5. Job xxx. 
4. If it be objected that this cannot be the 
sense of the N. in 1 K. xix. because the broom 
affords but a very poor shade, I would observe 
that the text rather implies than contradicts 
this circumstance (comp. Jonah iv. 8), and 
imports that the prophet took up with the shel- 
ter of a genista, which Bellonius mentions as 
growing in the desert, for want of a better. 

As to Job xxx. 4, I cannot find any modern in- 
stance of the root of the genista being eaten 
for food; but it is certain that the shoots, 
leaves, barks, and roots of other shrubs and 





- ἐς Genista guogue vincula uswm prestat.” Nat. Hist. 
lib. xxiv. cap. 9. Bh Ne 
+ Martyn’s note on Virgil, Georg. ii. lin. 12. 
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trees have been eaten among many nations in 
times and places of famine and scarcity. Thus, 
for instance, Herodotus informs us, lib. viii. 
cap. 115, that when the routed army of Xerxes 
was fleeing from Greece, such of them as could 
not meet with better provision, τῶν δενδρεων τον 
ῴλοιον περιλεσίοντες, καὶ Ta φυλλα xnaradesrovres 
varnrbior, ὁμοίως τῶν τε ἡμερων καὶ τῶν ἄγριων, καὶ 
Σλισον ουδεν" φαυτα δ᾽ επτοιευν boro λιμοῦ, Were COM- 
pelled by hunger to eat the bark and leaves which 
they stripped off all kinds of trees.” And during 
the siege of Ispahan by Maghmud4, in the year 
1722, “ the people fed on the bark of trees and 
leaves.” * And we are told, that in Lapland 
the + tops and bark of the pine serve the people 

_ for bread, salt, and spices ; and even in Swe- 
den, ‘‘the poorest sort in many places remote 
from traffic, are obliged to grind the bark of 
the birch trees to mix with their corn, and make 
bread, of which they have not always plenty. + 
The coals of nan in Ps. exx. 4, are mentioned 
either as affording the fiercest fire of any fuel 
(such as camel’s. dung, &c.) that the Psalmist 
met with in the desert, or because, according 
to Geierus, the Spanish genista or rethama 
*lignis aliis vehementius scintillet, ardeat, ac 
strideat, sparkles, burns, and crackles, more ve- 
hemently than other wood.” There was a place 
in the wilderness called mn, probably from 
the quantity of pn growing there, Num. 
xxxill. 18, 19 

See more in Scott’s note on Job xxx. 4, in 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. Ὁ. 422, &e. 
and in Merrick’s Annotations on Ps. exx. 4. 

pm 

I. Properly, to swathe, gird round, as with a 
chain. oce. Nah. iii. 10; where both the LX X 
and Vulg. render the word passively, the for- 
mer by δεδησονται shall be bound, the latter by 
confixl sunt, are fastened, confined. As aN. 
pw ἃ girding chain, a chain girt round. occ. 

zek. vii. 23; where Vulg. conclusionem a 

confining. 

As Ns. fem, plur. ΤΌ ΡΣ and nypns oce. 1 K. 
vi. 21., And he did over or overlaid the fore 
Sront iv the oracle with swathes or sheets 
of gold. Isa. xl. 19; where Vulg. rightly la- 
minis plates. 





PLURILITERALS in 4. 

wdd 7 

It seems a compound of sw to be wet, moist, 
and tw to spread, extend, the labial ἃ in 204 
being dropped in the composition, on account 
of the other labial » following. 

Lo be moist or succulent, and in a state of growth, 
as the flesh of a young person; to spread or 
grow by a constant suppl; of nutritious moisture. 
Once, Job xxxiii. 25. somp. 2 K, ν. 14, 

‘IDD ; 

It may be derived from pp% to tread, trample, 
and 1D fo confine, fasten. As ἃ Ν, fem. plur. 
nips timbers fastened together as a floor to 





ὰ qinway's Revolutions 
effer pon. p. 247, 252, cited in Scheuchzer’s 
Phys. Sacer. on Job ot 4. i 
{ Complete System of Geography, vol. i. p. 930. 


of Persia, vol. iii. p. 143. 
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νὼ 
tread on, rafis; so LXX σχεδίαις. Once, 2 
Chron. ii. 16. 3 


4 


ΕΣ 


4 

Is used in the same senses ἼΩΝ III. of which 
word, or of w* is, it seems an abbreviation. 

I. Prefixed to a verb or pronoun. 

1. Who ? which ? Lam. ii. 16. Eccles. ii, 18, 19. 

2. ‘The person or thing, that, who 9 which? Cant. 
i. 7. Eccles. i. 9. 

3. The conjunction, that, Eccles. ii. 24. iii. 14. 

4. For, because. Eccles. ii. 18, (το ᾧ). Lam. 
iv. 9. 

5. The time that, when. Jud. γ. 7% Eccles. iy. 
10. Cant. ii. 17. 

Comp. under Ἴων III. 

II. Prefixed to another particle, Cant. i. 6, ssw, 
which (belongs) to me. Cant. iii. 7, τον 
which (belongs) to Solomon. Cant. i. 7, τυ, 
compounded of w for because for, and ΣΤ 
what, literally, for, for what ? for why ?_Eccles. 
i. 17, aw that even. 

111. Postfixed to another particle, Eccles. xii. 
7, Awd according to that which it was. Comp. 
Keeles. ν. 15 or 14. ix. 12. x. 3. 

IV. Postfixed to one particle, and prefixed to 
another, as in Eccles. viii. 17, 5wn, com- 
pounded of 3 in, w that which, and for, may 
be rendered, in all that. for—* In quotacunque 
parte ejus, quod homo laboraverit querere.” 
Cocceii Lex. in w5 Jon. i, 12, wa, literally, 

Jor that which to (i, 8, respects) me, i. 6. on 
my account, for my sake.—So Jon. i. 7, ΦᾺΣ 
on account of whom, thus LX X τινος ἕνεκα. 2 
K. vi. 11, 125wn of those who (belong) to us, 
ex nostris. 

Dawa, and \2>ws, see under pp, and 455. 

ANW 
To draw, as water. Gen. xxiv. 11, 131, 9. 1 
Sam. ix. 11, & al. 

Homer mentions the same custom of women’s 
being employed in drawing water as prevailing 
among the Pheacians and Lestrigons. See 
Odyss. vii. lin, 20, and x. lin. 105, 106; in 
the former of which passages Hagdewx—venvidi 
nara exovon a youthful virgin bearing a pitcher, 
might even serve as a description of Rebekah. 
Gen. xxiv. 15, 16; and in the latter we find, 
agreeably to the simplicity of those times, 
even ἃ king’s daughter employed in this busi- 
ness of drawing water. And the same makes 
part of the employment of the eastern females 
to this day. Thus Dr Shaw, Travels, p. 421, 
speaking of the occupations of the Moorish 
women in Barbary, “ To finish the day, at 
the time of the evening, even at the time that the 
women go out to draw water, (Gen. xxiv. 11.) 
they are still to fit themselves with a pitcher 
or goat’s skin, and tying their sucking children 
behind them, trudge it in this manner two or 
three miles to fetch water.” Comp. Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. i. p. 168, note; and on 
Josh. ix. 21, Observations, vol. ii. p. 368, &c. 
Comp. Homer, I]. yi. lin. 457, &e. 


AN - 


As a noun mas. plur. naxwm places of draw- 
ing water. occ. Jud. v. 11. So during the 
Croisades in the Holy Land the Saracens 
used to plant ambuscades near all the fountains 
and places of water, See Harmer’s Observa- 
tions, vol. ii. p. 234, &c. And Homer, 1]. 
xviii, lin. 521, describes an ambuscade as 
placed by a river, where all the flocks were 
watered, 


Ey sorapem, ὅθι τ᾽ ἀρδμος τὴν πάντεσσι βοτοισιν. 


ANW 8 

To roar, properly asa lion. See Jud. xiv. 5. 
Jer. ii. 15. Amos iii. 8 ; and on this last text 
observe, that the roaring of a lion in his un- 
confined state is one of the * most horrid 
sounds in nature, which the stoutest man can 
scarely hear without trembling ; but it becomes 
still more dreadful when it is known to be a 
sure prelude of destruction to whatever living 
creature comes in his way. Comp. Bochart, 
vol. ii. 729, and Greek and English Lexic. 
in Acwy. It is also applied to God, Jer. xxv. 
30. Joel iii. 21, oriv. 16. Amos i. 9. Comp. 
Job xxxvii. 4.—and to man, whether in grief, 
Psal. xxxviii. 9; or in rage, Psal. Ixxiv. 4. 
Comp. Isa. v. 29, where for ΣΝ ΦῚ eleven of 
Dr Kennicott’s codices read axw*. As a N. 
fem. 7axw and in reg. naxw a roaring. Isa. v. 
29. Job iv. 10. Ps. xxii. 2,.& al. 


TINY 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. In Kal, to be confounded, confused, destroyed, 
or desolate by confusion. occ. Isa, vi. 1]. 
Comp. Nah. i. 2. In Hiph. to lay waste, 
demolish, destroy by confusion. occ. Isa. xxxvii. 

᾿ 26. ΑΒ a noun mas. plur. *xw destructions. 
oce. Ps. xxxv. 17. As Ns. fem. mw con- 
fusion, desolation, Ps. xxxv. 8. Prov. i. 27, & 
al. freq. So -xw and nxw. Isa. xvii. 1]. 
Lam. 111. 47. mxwn nearly the same. Job 
xxx. 3. xxxvili. 27. Zeph. i. 15. In which 
three texts it is joined with 7 ww or AX, but 
I know not the precise distinction between 
these words. As a noun }ixXw desolation, de- 
struction. Ps. xl. 3. Fem. m*xw the same, or 
tumultuous noise. Isa, xxiv. 12, . 

11. To tumultuate, be tumultuous, like waters. 
oce. Isa, xvii. 13. As a noun pRw tumult, 
tumultuous noise. Isa. xiii. 4, xvii. 12, 13. Ixvi. 
6. Jer. xxv. 31, & al. freq. As a N. pxwn 
tumultuous noise, vociferation, acclamation. occ. 
Proy. xxyi. 26, Envy may cloak itself with ac- 
clamation, its malice will appear in the congre- 
gation or judicial assembly. See Schultens, 
and comp: Prov. xxvii. 14. Asa N. fem. 
plur, Aixwn tumultuous noises. Job xxxvi. 29. 
‘Zech. iy. 7% Comp. under xw> XVIII. 
XIX. 

III. In Hith. to be confounded in mind, asto- 
nished. occ. Gen. xxiy. 21. 

DORW 
To despise, insult, So the L.XX render it by 
«τιμαζειν and ἐπιχαίρειν. occ. Ezek, xvi. 57. 








he had eften heard it, parti- 


* This Kolben, who maya} ftom he i bars: 
at. Hist. e Cape 0 


cularly remarks in his 
Hope. 
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byw 


xxviii. 24, 26. As aN. oxw contempt, insult: 
oce, Ezek, xxv. 6, 15. xxxvi. 5. 


ὑπ 
To ask. 

1. In Kal, to ask, interrogate. Gen. xxiv. 47. 
xxvi. 7. xxxii. 17, & al. 

IT. In Kal, to ask, demand, require. Exod. iii. 
22. xi. 2. xii. 35, 36. Deut. x. 12. So in the 
three first texts the LX X render it by are, 
and in the two first the Vulg. by postulo. ἢ 

III. In Kal, to ask, consult. Num. xxvii, 91. 
Deut. xviii. 11. Ezek. xxi. 21, 

IV. In Kal, to ask, request, beg, crave. Josh. 
xy. 18. Jud. v. 25. 1 Sam. i. 20, & al. freq. 
On 1 K. x. 13, observe, that to this day it is 
not unusual, in the eastern countries, for per- 
sons of very considerable rank to ask others for 
what they like. See Harmer’s Observations, 
vol. iv. p. 422. In Niph, to be desirous, to be 
a supplant. occ. 1 Sam. xx. 6, 28. Neh, xiii. 
6. In Hiph. to cause to ask, petition, or sup- 
plicate. 1 Sam. i. 28, And I also, ἍΤΙΣ ΝΦΣΤ 
have made him supplicate the Lord always, 
because he was 5 xw desired for the Lord. 
Comp. ver. 11. Asa N. fem. τον and in 
reg. ΤΌΝ a petition, request. Jud. viii. 24. 1 
Sam. i. 27, & al. freq. As a noun fem. plur. 
ΤῊΝ petitions. occ. Ps. xx. 6. xxxvii. 4, 

V. To ask as a loan, to borrow. Exod. xxii. 13 
or 14. 2 Καὶ, vi. 5. 

VI. As a noun mas. or fem. (see Job xxvi. 6. 
Isa. v. 14, xiv. 9.) Syxw the invisible state of 
the dead, “ the place and state of those qui in 
questione sunt (Coceeius) who are out of the 
way and to be sought for.” Bate. See inter al. 
Gen. xlii. 38. xliv. 31. 1 K. ii. 9, Num. xvi. 
30, 33. Job xvii. 13, 14. Ps. xlix. 15. lxxxix. 
49. exli. 7. Isa. xiv. 9, 11. In this view it 
seems nearly to answer to the Greek ἅδης, 
hades (by which the LX X almost constantly 
render it), i. 6. ὁ aidus roms the invisible place, 
and to our Old English word hell,* which 
though now scarcely used but for the place of 
torment, yet being a derivative from the Saxon 
hillan or helan to hide, or from holl @ cavern, 
anciently denoted the concealed or unseen place 
of the dead in general, as is manifest from the 
version of Psal. xlix. 14. lv. 16. Ixxxviii. 9, 
Ixxxix. 47, in K. Henry VIII’s Great Bible, 
which is retained in our Liturgy; and so it 
ought to be understood in other places of that 
translation. 

sap denotes the grave or sepulchre, properly so 
called; 5y»xw signifies that which A erst to 
all, the common receptacle of the dead. Comp. 
Eccles, iii. 20. Ecclus xl. 11. xli. 10. Thus 
Leigh in his Crit, Sacra well remarks, that 
“ Jacob, Gen. xxxvii. 35, would go down 
mourning into sheol (7>xw) to his son; not 
into fell (the place of the damned), for he 
never thought his son to be gone thither, nor 
into the grave properly so named, for he 
thought his son had been devoured by a wild 
beast ; but into the receptacle of the dead.”+ 








* See Lord King’s History of the Apostles’ Creed, p. 
192, &c. and Greek and English Lexicon in ‘Ads. 
+ Comp. Gen. xlii. 38; Wetstein’s note on ὥδη, Luke 





yw 


Is not 5ixw sometimes used for a great “ depth 

under ground, out of sight and so to be sought 
Jor” (Bate), without any reference to the 
dead? See Deut. xxxii. 22. Job xi. 8. Psal. 
exxxix. 8. Ezek. xxxi. 17. Amos ix. 2. 

As a noun >xw the same as Syxw. 1 K. ii. 6. 
(comp. ver. 9.) Job xvii. 16. (comp. ver. 13.) 
In both texts many of Dr Kennicott’s codices 
read ιν. 

pRw 


To be tranquil, quiet. It occurs not in the 
simple form, unless in the name of a place in 
Canaan, Josh. xvii. 11, jxw n*a, probably so 
called from a temple there dedicated to the 
heavens, considered as being in a state of sere- 
nity and tranquillity. So in after-times the 
Romans had their mild, as well as terrible, 
Jupiter. Virgil describes him under the 
former character, where he receives Venus 
with so much paternal tenderness,* Ain. i. 
lin. 258, &c. 


OWi subridens hominum sator atque deorum, 
Vultu quo ceelum tempestatesque serenat, 
Oscula Libavit nate: dehine talia fatur. 


To whom the father of the immortal race, 

Smiling with that serene indulgent face, 

With which he drives the ye 3 and clears the skies, 
First gave a holy kiss, and thus replies 





DRYDEN. 


pxw I. To be tranquil, quiet, secure, to be at 
rest or in tranquillity or security. Job iii. 18. 
Jer. xxx. 10. xlvi. 27, & al. The LXX 
render it by earavecba:, and ἡσυχαξειν, to be 
at rest, Aquila and Symmachus by εὐθηνεῖν to 
prosper, be prosperous. As a participial noun 
ὭΝΦ quiet, being at ease or rest, secure, pros- 
perous. Job xii. 5. Isa. xxxii. 9, & al. 

11. As a noun jxw security, insolent security, 
confidence. occ. 2 K. xix. 28. Isa. xxxvii. 29. 
So Symmachus ἀλαζονεία, and Vulg. superbia, 
pride, insolence. Comp. Ps. exxiii. 4. 

DRY 
To spoil, plunder. Once Jer. xxx. 16. It 
may be a Chaldee variation from pw (as >xx 
from, Sy, Oxp from op), used by the prophet 
here threatening the Chaldeans. But seven 
of Dr Kennicott’s codices read q'pw, and eight, 
pow. 

ὮΝ 

To draw, suck, or sup in. 

I. To sup in, swallow up, absorb. Job v. 5. Ps. 
lvi. 2, 3. Amos viii. 4. 

II. To inspire, i. 6. to draw in, or snuff up, as 
the air. See Isa. xlii. 14. Jer. ii. 24. xiv. 6. 
Eccles. i. 5; which passage, I apprehend 
with several learned men, contains a descrip- 
tion of the diurnal and annual motions of the 
wow or solar light on the earth’s surface, and 
by consequence of the earth itself. Solomon 
having observed at ver. 4, that one generation 
(of men) goeth off and another cometh, but that 
the earth abideth for ever, or continueth to be 
supported in all its conditions, motions, cour- 
ses, &c. till the consummation of this system, 
proceeds, ver. 5, And the solar light is diffused 





xvi. 23; 
p. 207, 
* See 


and Campbell’s Prelim. Dissertat. to Gospels, 
6. 
Spence’s Polymetis, Dial. vi. p. 53. 
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Nw 


(i. 6. in the morning of each day), and the 
solar light yoeth off (in the evening), and at 
its seat or station (near the earth’s equator, 
namely) Nw is drawing in (the spirit) diffus- 
ing itself there, going to the south (or southern 
tropic), and circuiting to the north (or northern 
tropic). Circuiting around the spirit is con- 
tinually proceeding (viz. while it pursues and 
presses upon the wnw), and the spirit returns 
upon tts circuits, or perpetually repeats its cir- 
cuitous course on the surface of the earth. 
Comp. under τὸν VI. 

III. 70 draw in the breath, to gasp, pant, or 
aspire after, as from eager desire. It is used 
absolutely, as Psal. cxix. 131 ; or transitively, 
as Job vii. 2. xxxvi. 20, Do not pant-after the 
night, of death namely, which Job had pas- 
sionately wished for ;—or with Ὧν following, 
Amos li. 7, ὃν ΒΝ who pant after the 
dust of the earth on the head of the poor, i. 6. 
who dong to see the poor and miserable still 
more wretched. A most diabolical character 
surely! See 1 Sam. iv. 12. 2 Sam. xiii. 19. 
Job ii. 12. Comp. Ps. Ixix. 27. εἶχ. 16. 

Der. To sup, sip, sop, sob. French soupe, 
souper, whence soup, supper. Also sap of a 
tree. 

NW 
I. In Kal and Niph. to remain, be left as a re- 
sidue. Gen. vii. 23. xiv. 10. xlvii. 18. 1 Sam. 
xvi. 11, & al. On Ezek. ix. 8, observe that. 
instead of the very irregular word ἽΝ ΝΟ of 
the common printed editions, eleven of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices read νι θη. In Hiph. to 
leave, cause or suffer to remain. Eixod. x. 12. 
Num. ix. 12. Deut. 11, 34. iii. 3,& al. Asa 
N. sxw residue, remainder, 1 Chron. xi. 8. 2 
Chron. ix. 29. xxiv. 14, & al. freq. Fem. 
ΣΝ a residue, remnant. Gen. xlv. ἢ. 1 
Chron. iv. 43. 2 Sam. xiv. 7, & al. freq. . In 
1 Chron. xii. 38, where the common printed 
editions have nw six or seven of Dr Kenni- 
cott’s codices read n\xw, and so does M. de 
Calasio’s Concordance, edit. Romaine ; and 
thus the LXX render it χκαταλοιπος, and 
Vulg. reliqui’ the rest. Fem. moxwn, a re- 
mainder. occ. Deut. xxviii. 5, 117, Thy basket (of 
first-fruits namely) and thy remainder, or store 
which was left after the former was presented. 
So the LX X syxararcmuara, and Vulg. reli- 
quiz. Hence — 

II. Asa Ν. νιν denotes consanguinity ; every 
near relation being, as it were, ἃ remnant, or 
remainder of the same flesh and blood of which 
we ourselves consist. In this sense it is some- 
times joined with swa flesh (as Levy. xviii. 6, 
None of you shall. approach to any wa “Kw 
remainder of his flesh, i. e. any one that re- 
maineth of the same flesh and blood with him- 
self. Comp. Lev. xxv. 49.)—sometimes with 
Sap, near, nearly related, as Ley. xxi. 2. Num. 
xxvii. 11.—sometimes with words expressive 
of relation, as Ley. xviii. 12, 13. xx. 19. 

Ill. As a N. Kw flesh, of an animal, which 
usually remaineth, namely visible and palpable, 
after life is extinguished. So Leigh, “ Caro 
animalis, post vitam ipsius reliqua.”  Psal. 





Ixxiii. 26. Ixxviii. 20, 27. Mic. iii. 2, 3, & al. 
Thus in English we call a dead body the re- 


ὩΣ 


"mains of ἃ person ; by which word Dr Hodgson 
᾿ς spiritedly renders νῷ, Prov. v. 11; where it 
is applied to a breathing carcass, rotten with 
disease. Exod. xxi. 10, t4xw her flesh-meat, 

‘ j.e. her more agreeable and nourishing food, 
shall he not diminish. The easterns eat flesh, 
though not so much as we do, and are fond of 
it. Comp. Exod. xvi. 3, and see Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. ii. p. 146, 147. 

IV. As a Ν. νὼ leaven, properly a piece of 
dough remaining from the lump, and which 
becoming sour is used to ferment, and render 
light a much larger quantity of dough or paste. 
oce. Exod. xii. 15, 19. xiii. 7. Lev. ii. 11. 
Deut. xvi. 4. Hence 

V. As a N. fem. plur. nyxwn and moxwn 
kneading or leavening-vessels, where the dough 
is mixed with the leaven. occ. Exod. viii. 3. 
xii. 34. The nymxwn here mentioned seem to 
have been such wooden bowls as the Arabs still 
use to knead their bread in, and travellers pro- 
vide for themselves when journeying in the 
Arabian deserts. See Shaw’s Travels, p. 231, 
and Preface, p. xi. xii. Or, else, considering 
that the Israelites appear to have carried with 
them dough enough to serve them a month, 
(comp. Exod. xvi.) mixwn in Exod. xii. 34, 
may denote a kind of /eathern utensil, such as 
the Arabs still use, when spread out for a 
tablecloth, and which, when contracted like a 
bag, serves them to carry the remnants of their 
victuals, and particularly sometimes their meal 
made into dough. See Harmer’s Observations, 

~ vol. ii. p. 447, κα. So Niebuhr, speaking of 
the manner in which the Bedoween Arabs 
near mount Sinai live, says, ““ Un rond mor- 
ceau de cuir leur tient lieu de nappe, et ils y 
gardent les restes du repas. A round piece of 
leather serves them for a tablecloth, and they 
heep in it the remains of their victuals.” 

Der. Share. Qu? Greek σαρξ flesh, whence 
sarcoma, sarcocele, sarcophagy, sarcotic. 

NNW See under κ᾿ X VIII. 

ὩΣ 
To turn, from one place or state to another. 
The place, state, or person to which the turn- 
ing is made, is denoted by 5, 5x or ‘nx; 
from which, by 1, 112 or “mNMD, preceding. 

I. In Kal, intransitively, to turn, to turn back 
or away. Josh. xix. 12, 27. 1 Sam. xv. 1]. 
Num. xxxii. 15. Deut. xxiii. 14. Jer. ii. 35. 
Ezek. iii. 19,20, & al. In Hiph. transitively, 
to turn, or cause to turn back or away. Psal. 
Ixxviii. 38. Ixxxix. 44. Prov. xv. 1. Isa. lviii. 
13. Jer. ii. 24, & al. 

1 K. ii. 16, 25 ΓΝ sawn ὯΝ turn not away (or 
cause not me to turn away) my face, i. e. re- 
pulse or reject me not; for a repulse makes a 
suiter turn away his face, and depart sadly and 
heavily. Comp. ver. 20. 2 Chron. vi. 42. 
As Ns. fem. ἵν Ὁ a turning away, backslid- 
ing. Prov. i. 32. Jer. ii. 19. ili. 22, & al. 

II. And most generally spoken of a thing with 
respect to its original or former place or state. 
In Kal, intransitively, to return, revert. Gen. 
111. 19. viii. 3,7, 9, & al. freq. Transitively, Ps. 
Ixxxy. 5. Isa. 111, 8. In Hiph. to cause to re- 
turn, bring back. Gen. xiv. 16. Exod. iv. 7. 
to return, restore. Gen. xx. 7, 14. xl. 13, & al. 
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AsaN. fem. paw a returning. occ. Isa, xxx. 
15. As aN. fem. in reg. mawn return. 1 
Sam. vii. 17. mown nawn the return of the 
year, the time when the year being ended re- 
turns upon itself; the beginning of the year, 
which according to Exod. xii. 2. xiii. 4, was 
in the month xxbib. occ. 2 Sam. xi. 1. 1 K. 
xx. 22, 26. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 10. 

III. Yo render, repay, reponere. See Ps. liv. 
7. Isa. Ixvi. 15. Hos. xii. 14 or 15. Comp. 
Nah. ii. 2, and see Lowth’s note there. 

IV. In Kal, followed by another verb, it de- 
notes to do again what is expressed by the latter 
verb, as Josh. ν. 2. Ps. Ixxxy. 7. Jer. xxxvi. 
28. Ezek. viii. 6, 13. Zech. viii. 15; and to 
such latter V. 5 is sometimes, as in Deut. 
xxx. 9, and ) more frequently, prefixed, as 
Gen. xxvi. 18. Deut. xxx. 3, Jud. ii. 19. 2 K. 
i. 11, 13. Eccles. iv. 1. 7. Zech. v. 1. 

V. In Hiph. to return, bring or carry back, as 
a word or answer. Num. xxii. 8. Deut. 1. 22, 
25. 2 Sam. xxiv. 13, & al. Asa N. fem. plur. 
nawn replies, answers. occ. Job xxi. 84. 
xxxiv. 36. 

VI. In Kal, intransitively, to turn, be turned, 
or changed. So Vulg. convertetur. Isa. xxix. 17. 
VII. To reverse, repeal. Esth. viii. 5, 8. 

VIII. The word is used to denote old age, 
when man, according to the original sentence 
after the fall, is returning, and indeed turning 
or changing, into the dust whence he was 
taken ; when, to use the words of a learned 
physician,* “the bones petrify, the cartilages 
and tendons turn into bones, and the muscles 
and nerves into cartilages and tendons; and 
all the solids lose their elasticity, and turn, in 
a great measure, into that earth they are going 
to be dissolved into.” See Gen. ii. 19. Job 
i. 21. xxxiv. 15. Ps. civ. 29. exlvi. 4. Eccles. 
xii. 7; in all which texts the word aw or ay, 
is used. 

In Kal, to be old, i. 6. returning to the dust, or, 
as it is elsewhere expressed, going the way of 
all the earth. occ. 1 Sam. xii. 2. Comp. Josh. 
xxiii. 14. 1 K. ii. 2.. Asa participle or parti- 
cipial N. aw old. occ. Jobxv. 10. So Chald. 
plur. in reg. saw elders. Hzra v. 5, & al. 
Asa N. ary old age, time of turning or return- 
ing to the earth. occ. 1 Kings xiv. 4. Fem. 
tta‘w the same. Gen. xv. 15. xxv. 8. Also 
in reg. na‘w seems used for an old’ decaying 
body. Gen. xliv.,31. So naw Gen. xlii. 38. 
xliv. 29. Ruth iv. 15. 

When this word sw is used for old age, it is 
plain from 1 Sam. xii. 2. Ps. lxxi. 18, Isa. 
xlvi. 4, that it is more than 101, and from Job 
xv. 10, that it is less than w‘w*. 

IX. Asa N. fem. στϑὸὴν hoariness, gray hairs, 
canities, so called either as being ὁ a most 
eminent sign or symptom of man’s returning to 
his earth, or from the remarkable turning or 
change itself of the colour of his hair, when 
old age approaches. Comp. sense VI. See 
Ley. xix. 32. Job xli. 23 or 32. (so Moschus, 








* Dr Cheyne, Essay on Health and Long Life, p. 205, 
206, 3d edit. Comp. Haller’s Physiology, Lect. viii. § 256, 
&c. edit. Mihles. ᾿ 

; See K. Solomon’s Portraiture of Old Age, by Dr 
Smith, p. 146, 3d edit. 
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Idyll. vy. lin. 4, σολιος βυθος the hoary deep) 
Hos. vii. 9: in which last text the LXX 
render it red: and Vulg. cani, gray hairs. 

X. Asa N. \aw Some kind of precious stone, 
the achates or agat. So the LX X axarns, and 
Vulg. achates. oce. Exod. xxviii. 19. xxxix. 
12. It is well known that agats vary or change 
their appearance without end. Might not 13 Ψ 
therefore be a name of the species from this 
circumstance, q. ἃ. the varier ὃ And might not 
Thomson’s description of the opal correspond 
with the Hebrew name ? 

But all combined 

Thick through the whitening Opal play thy * beams ; 

Or fiying several from its surface, form 

A trembling variance of revolving hues, 

As the site varies in the gazer’s hand. 

Summer, lin. 154, &e. 

saw I. To turn or be turned backward. Isa. 

xlvii. 10. Jer. viii. 5. Ezek. xxxix. 2. Comp. 

Ps. Ixxxv. 4. 

11. To bring back, cause to return. Isa. xlix. 
5. Jer. 1. 19, | 

111. To restore, return, Isa, lviii. 12, Comp. 
Ps. xxiii. 3. 

LV. Asa N. a*aw, and Chald. emphat. xa‘av, 
plur. ja‘nw seems properly to denote the 
stream or blast of hot or ignited air, returned 
from the fire. ““ Vivida vis ignis ardentis,” 
says Schultens on Job. occ. Job xviii. 5. Dan. 
iii, 22. vii. 9. The L.XX in the first and last 
texts render it by gaz flame, as another Greek 
version likewise does in Dan. iii. 22. So 
Vulg. in all by flamma. 

And in this sense we may perhaps best under- 
stand psaaw Hos. viii. 6, literally, For the 
calf of Samaria shall be flames. And it is 
highly probable trom Isa. xxxyi. 19, 20, com- 
pared with Isa. xxxvii. 19, that this calf after 
it was sent to Assyria (see Hos. x. 6.) was 
burnt with fire. As to the phraseology in Hos. 
viii. 6, comp. Josh. νυ. 9, 12. 

maw 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

To lead, or carry away captive, captivum 
agere. Jer. xli. 14, Whom Ishmael maw had 
carried away captive. Here maw being the 
third pers, mas. preter in Kal, the final πὶ 
must be radical. freq, occ. In Niph. to be 
carried away captive. Gen. xiv. 14, that his 
brother ΓΞ) was carried away captive. Here 
likewise the 7 must be radical. So Exod. 
xxii, 10, where it is applied to a beast driven 
away. Comp. Jer. ΧΙ, 17. Asa N.‘aw a 
captive. Exod. xii.29. Captivity, state of capti- 
vity, Deut. xxi. 13. 158. xlvi, 2. Jer. xv. 2. 
Also, @ captive multitude. Num. xxxi. 12, 19. 
Isa. xx. 4. As Ns. fem. paw α captive mul- 
titude. Deut. xxi, 11. 2 Chron. xxyiii. 5, & 
al. niaw captivity. Ps. xiv. 7, & al. freq. So 
in reg. naw Ps. exxvi, 1. And maw Num. 
xxi. 29. See Ezek. xvi. 53, 

Hence we have the phrase *aw maw which sig- 
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maw 


_ Deut. xxx. 3. Ps. xiv. 7. lili. '7. Ezek. xvi. 
53. Ps. exxvi. 1, 4; in which last cited verse 
observe, that the +7 in a. is not radical but 
paragogic. 

niaw aw is-applied figuratively to restoration 
from great affliction and misery to a happy 
state. Job xlii. 10. Comp. Jer. xxx, 18. 

πῶ 

To soothe. So in Arabic the cognate mop sig- 
nifies to stroke gently, soothe, mulcere, permul- 
cere. See Schultens De Defect. Hod. Ling. 
Heb. § civ. &e. . 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to soothe, assuage, calm, 
as the raging of the sea. occ. Ps. Ixv. 8. Lxxxix. 
9 or 10; in which latter text the LX X xara- 
πραᾳῦνεις thou assuagest. Thus Virgil, Aun. 
1. lin. 70, 

Et muleere dedit fluctus et tollere vento. 


II. To soothe, calm, as an angry spirit. occ. 
Prov. xxix. 11 ; where Symmachus κασασρᾳῦνει 
will assuage. “ Pectora mulcet.” Ain. i. lin. 
157. Comp. Prov. xii. 16. xxv. 28. 

ΠῚ, In Kal, to soothe or gratify with praises, to 
praise, laud, worry ἱλασκεσθαι (Il. 1. lin. 472.) 
Psal. Ixiii. 4. exvii. 1, & al. Comp. Eccles. 
iy. 2. viii. 15. So in Chaldee. Dan. ii. 23. v. 
4, & al. In Hith. manwr to soothe, gratify, 
or please oneself. occ. 1 Chron, xvi. 35. Ps. 
evi. 47. 

Hence perhaps Greek σεβω, c¢Bouas to worship, 
adore. 

Draw 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. butin Syriae signi- 
fies, to extend, draw out in length, Comp. wax. 

I. As aN, waw a rod, a longish rod or staff. 
Exod. xxi. 20. Isa. x. 15. xxviii. 27. Mic. iv. 
14. Lev, xxvii. 32, Every thing that passeth 
under the rod or staff * which the herdsman or 
shepherd carried in his hand, and kept his 
cattle in order with, Jer. xxxiii. 13.”* Comp. 
Ps. xxiii. 4. Ezek. xx. 37. Mic. vii. 14. 


II. A sceptre, the ensign of authority. Psal. xlv. 


7. Isa. xiv. 5. Ezek. xix. 11, 14. Comp. Ps. 
ii. 9, and see ΤῸ) XV. 6, and ppn IV. un- 
der pn. 

III. A tribe, a branch of a family or nation, 
shooting from one common stock. Gen. xlix. 
28, Num. xviii. 2, & al. freq. Comp. Num, 
xvii. 2, 3, or 17, 18, &c. and under mu) X VI. 

IV. A staff, the ensign, not of regal authority, 
but of tribual jurisdiction, or of that exercised 
by the head of a tribe. Gen. xlix. 10. Hence 
used for the ruler or judge of the tribe himself, 
Gen. xlix. 16; from which passage it appears 
that each tribe of Israel had this ensign of autho- 
rity belonging to them.t+ Comp. ver. 28, and 
2 Sam. vii. '7; with 1 Chron. xvii. 6. 

V. A pen or style, used to write with, and re- 
sembling a small rod. occ. Jud. v. 14; where 
the LX X Symmachus and Theodotion render 
it by ῥαβδὸς a rod. But it probably is used as 
a name for the calamus scriptorius or reed with 





nifies to carry away captive. See Num. xxi. |. 
Deut. xxi. 10, Jud, v. 12, Ps, Ixviii, 19. But 
sw or ay joined with niaw, n‘aw or naw 
means to turn or bring back the captivity, or 
those who had been carried away captive. See 





x The sun’s. 


which the orientals stil! write. See Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. ii. p. 175; Hanway’s Tra- 








* Bate’s note in his New and Literal Translation, &c. 
+ See Bp Sherlock’s 3d Dissertat. at the end of his Dis- 


courses on Prophecy, and Bp Newton’s Dissertations on 
the Prophecies, vol. i, p. 94, 96, Ist edit. Svo. 


ἼΞ Ὁ 


vels, vol. i. p. 317; and Niebuhr’s Voyage en 
Arabie, tom. i. p. 118. 

VI. As a N. mas. plur. o*waw spears, or 
javelins, i. 6. staves headed with iron. 2 Sam. 
xviii. 14. 

VII. Asa N. wow Shebat, the name of the 
eleventh month, nearly answering to our Jan- 
uary O. 8. I take it to be a foreign and pro- 
bably a Persic name; but I know not its 
ideal meaning. occ. Zech. i. 7. This month 
is mentioned also, 1 Mac. xvi. 14. 

Der. Greek cxnxrrw to lean, whence the N. 
mes Lat. sceptrum, and Eng. sceptre. 


Also Eng. shaft, and 3 and Ὁ being transpos- 
ed, perhaps staff: 
aww 


ccurs not as a V. in Heb. but seems related 
to yap (which see), and signifies, to implicate, 
complicate, entangle, or the like. 

I. Asa N. yaw the complication or entangle- 
ment of boughs crossing each other. occ. 2 Sam. 
xviii. 9. To this purpose the LXX δάσος, 
and Vulg. condensam. 

11. As a N. fem. ττϑϑν Job xviii. 8, may 
mean either the sticks laid across each other 
over a pitfall to catch wild beasts, or rather, 
that it may correspond with nw in the pre- 
ceding hemistich, the reticulated work or meshes 
of the same. 

111. Asa N. fem. au, plur. pssaw compli- 
cated work, net- or checker-work, 1 K. vii. 17, 
18, & al. “ This (net-work) cover was an 
emblem of the circumference of the heaven, and 
so of the parts of this system that stop the 
course of the light and condense it into spirit.” 
Thus Hutchinson in Columns, p. 48, 49. 
Comp. Bate in Crit. Heb. 

IV. Asa N. fem. paw a reticulated window, 
a lattice,* such as are still usual in the cham- 
bers of the eastern houses. So LXX δικευ- 
wrov, and Vulg. cancellos. occ. 2 K. i. 2. 

V. Chald. As a N. xoaw a sambuke, a kind of 
harp, probably so called, by a dialectical de- 
viation from the idea of the Hebrew, from its 
many strings. occ. Dan. iii. 7, 10,15; in 
which verses it evidently answers to xDD in 
ver. 5; comp. therefore under yap 1]. 

baw 

Occurs not ‘as a V. in Heb. but the idea ap- 
pears to be, to impel, thrust forward. The 
LXX seem to have given nearly the true 
meaning of the word in Psal. lxix. 3, 16, 
where they render it by zaraiis a storm, tem- 
pest, from καταΐσσω to rush with force. 

I. As a N. mas. plur. obaw ears of corn, 

thrust or shot forth from the stalk. Gen. xli. 

5, 7, & al. freq. Gen. xli. 5, And behold seven 

o*>aw ears, coming up on one 2p stalk. There 

is a species of wheat called Egyptian, which, 

having had some of it in my own garden, I 

have often seen and examined, and which 

bears siz or seven ears shooting from the main 
ear in the middle. But had this been repre- 
sented in Pharaoh’s dream, the Heb. expres- 
sion 1 think would have been seven ears com- 
ing up or growing (not on one stalk but) on 





* See Shaw’s Travels, p. 207. 
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one ear; and therefore I rather regard the 

object of Pharaoh's dream as an instance of * 
one of those discordant images which never 

existed in nature. Comp. under οὔτι III. 

Asa Ν. fem. in reg. nbaw an ear of corn. 

oce. Job xxiv. 24. 

II. Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. *saw shoots or 
branches of an olive-tree. occ. Zech. iv. 12. 
So LXX κλάδοι branches. 

ΠῚ. Asa N. fem. ndaw a current or stream 
of water. occ. Ps. lxix. 3, 16. Isa. xxvii. 12. 
IV. Asa N. aw the leg and foot by which 
one is impelled * in walking. oce. Isa. xlvii. 2. 
V. As a N. mas. plur. in reg. saw paths, 
against which the foot is impelled in walking. 

oce. Ps. lxxvii. 20. Jer. xviii. 15. 

S>aw occurs not asa V. butasa N. daw a 
snail. occ. Ps. lviii. 9. Bochart, vol. iii. p. 
646, proposes two derivations of the word, one 
from 5\aw a path, because the snail marks out 
his path with his slime, and so is called 
Sibaw, 4. d. the path-maker, seminator; the 
other, from sw* to dwell, ἃ in and 515 a wind- 
ing shell, cochlea, which every one knows is 
the habitation this animal carries about with 
him. Perhaps a better account of the name 
may be deduced from the peculiar manner in 
which snails thrust themselves forward in mov- 
ing, and from the force with which they ad- 
here to, or indeed are impelled against, any 
substance they light on. I shall explain my 
meaning in the words of an eminent natural-. 
ist. “ The wise Author of nature having 
denied feet and claws to enable snails to creep 
and climb, hath made them amends, in a way 
more commodious for their state of life, by the 
broad skin along each side of the belly, and the 
undulating motion observable there. By this 
latter tis they creep; by the former, assisted 
by the glutinous slime emitted from the snail’s 
body, they adhere firmly and securely to all 
kinds of superficies, partly by the tenacity of 
their slime and partly by the pressure of the 
atmosphere.” Derham’s Physico-'Theology, 
book ix. ch, i. not. 4. 

Der. Shovel. Qu? 


ὉΞῚΣ 

Occurs not as ἃ V. in Heb. and the ideal 
meaning is uncertain (comp. however yaw and 
waw); but as a N. mas. plur. ovp*aw are men- 
tioned among the female ornaments, and pro- 
bably mean certain cauls or kerchiefs which the 
women bind upon their heads ; so LX X κο- 
συμβους, and Montanus, reticula cauls of net- 
work. Perhaps the p»p*aw were not unlike 
the rich embroidered handkerchiefs with which 
Lady M. W. Montague informs us (Letter 
xxix. vol. ii. p. 14.) the Turkish ladies bind 
on their talpocks or caps. Once, Isa. iii. 18 ; 
where see Bp Lowth. 

yaw 

Denotes sufficiency, satisfaction, saturity. 

I. In Kal, to have. enough, to be satisfied, satu- 
rated, cloyed. Deut. vi. 11. xxxi. 20. Ps. 
Ixxxviii. 4. Isa. i. 11. Jer. xlvi. 10. Lam. iii. 
15, 30, & al. freq. “Also in Kal and Hiph. 








* See Borel! De Motu Animalinm, P. 1. c. 19, 


Yaw 


to satisfy, saturate. Ps. xc. 14. Ezek. vii. 9. 
Job xxxviii. 27. Ps. evii. 9. exxxii. 15, & al. 
As a participle or participial N. yaw satisfied, 
satiated, full, having enough. See 1 Sam. ii. 
5. Deut. xxxiii. 23. Job x. 15. xiv. 1. Prov. 
xix. 23. om paw satisfied with days or liv- 
ing, conviva satur, as Horace expresses it, and 
before him Lucretius, lib. iii. lin. 951, plenus 
vite conviva.* Gen. xxxv. 29. Job xlii. 17. 
1 Chron. xxiii. 1. 1 Sam. ii. 5. Comp. Gen. 
xxv. 8. AsaN. yaw sufficiency, plenty, sa- 
turity. Gen. xlie 29, 30, & ἃ]. Fem.-myaw, 
and in reg. nysw saturity, fulness. Isa. xxiii. 
18. Ezek. xvi. 49, & al. 

II. As Ns. of number yaw, myaw, and in reg. 
nyaw, seven. Gen. v. 7. Exod. xxv. 37. Isa. 
xxx. 26, & al. freq. Plur. mas. o’yaw seventy. 
freq. oce. 

By 2 K. x. 1, Ahab had seventy sons in Sa- 
maria. This sounds a very extraordinary 
number to a western reader, unaccustomed to 
the effects of polygamy and concubinage (comp. 
Jud. viii. 30, and under wad»), and yet in 
Homer, Il. vi. lin. 244, &c. (comp. 1]. xxiv. 
lin. 495—497.) old king Priam is represented 
as having fifty sons and twelve daughters. Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon, king of Persia, had by his 
concubines, who, according to Plutarch, + 
amounted to three hundred and sixty, no few- 
er than one hundred and fifteen sons, besides 
three by his queen.t And in our days Muley 
Abdallah, who was emperor of Morocco, when 
Mr Stewart was there in 1720, “ is said by 
his four wives, and the many thousand women § 
he had in his seraglio during his long reign, 
to have had seven hundred sons able to mount 
a horse ; but the number of his daughters is 
not known.” As aN. plur. o‘npaw seven 
times, seven fold. Gen: iv. 15, 24. Ps. xii. 7. 
Isa. xxx. 26, & al. As a N. *p*aw. seventh. 
Gen. ii. 2, 3, & al. freq. Fem. neysaw 
and ny*aw Jos. vi. 16. Lev. xxiii. 16, & al. 

The number seven was denominated from this 
root, because on that day Jehovah 52>» Gen. 
ii. 2, completed or finished all his work, or 
made it sufficient for the purposes intended by 
it. The seventh day was also sanctified or set 
apart, from the beginning, as a religious sab- 
bath or rest, to remind believers of that rest 
which God then entered into, and of that yaw 
(Ps: xvi. 11.) completion or fulness of joy which 
is in his presence for evermore. Hence the very 
early and general division of time into weeks, 
or periods of seven days.¢ Hence the sa- 





*So Seneca, Epist. lxi. Vixi, Luczli charissime, quan- 
tum satis est, mortem plenus expecto. . 

In Artaxerx. tom. 1. p. 125, B. edit. Xylandr. 

1 Justin, lib. x. cap. 1, and Prideaux, Connex. part i. 
book vii. An. 360. 

§ Comp. under wip. 

ii Stewart’s ey, to Mequinez, in Newhery’'s Col- 
lection, vol. xvii. p. 147. 

q “ We find, from time immemorial, says the learned 
President Gouget, the use of this period among all na- 
tions without any variation in the form of it. The Is- 
raelites, Assyrians, Egyptians, Indians, Arabians, and, 
in a word, all the nations of the East, have in all ages 
made use of a week consisting of seven days. (See Sca- 
liger De Emendat. Temporum, Selden De Jure Nat. & 
Gent. lib. iii. cap. 17; Memoires de l’ Academie des In- 
script. tom. iv. pe 65.) We find the same custom among 
the ancient Romans, Gauls, Britons, Germans, the na- 
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credness of the seventh day, not only among 
believers before the giving of the law, but also 
among’ the heathen,* for which they give the 
very same reason as Moses doth, Gen. ii. 2, 
namely, that on it all things were ended or 
completed. Comp. Gen. vii. 4, 10. viii. 10, 
12. xxix. 27. Exod. xvi. 22—30. Ps. xvi. 11. 
Heb. iv. 1—11. Hence also seven was, both 
among believers and heathen, the number of 
sufficiency or completion, + whence in Heb. yaw 
is used indefinitely for many, a good many, a 
sufficient number. See Lev. xxvi. 18. Deut. 
xxviii. 7, 25. Ruth iv. 15. 1 Sam. ii. 5. Jer. 
xv. 9. Isa. xxx. 29. Prov. xxiv. 16. xxvi. 16, 
25. So onyaw seven-fold, indefinitely for 
many-fold, multoties. Prov. vi. 31; where see 
Schultens, and comp. Exod. xxii. 1, 4. 

III. As Ns. yaw, fem. myaw, in reg. nyaw, a 
week, a period of seven days, ἕβδομας, septi- 
mana. Gen. xxix. 27, 28. vii. 10. viii. 4, 10.. 
Deut. xvi. 9,10. plur. mas. οὐδ weeks. Dan. 
x. 2. Asa N. yaw, plur. ον πὰ a week of 
years, a period of seven years. Dan, ix. 24— 
27. Comp. Lev. xxv. 8. ι 

IV. It denotes the sufficiency, or sufficient se- 
curity of an oath. 

In Niph. to be made sufficient security by an 
oath, to be made sufficiently credible or sufficient 
to be believed by this mean, to swear. Gen. 
xxi. 31. xxii. 16, & al. freq. In Hiph. to 
cause to give such security, to cause to swear, 
adjure. Gen. 1. 5, 6. Exod. xiii. 19, and al. 
Joined with the N. myaw Num. xxx. 3. to 
give the security of an oath. 

Thus the verb, whether in Niph. or Hiph. ge- 
nerally refers to an oath, but in Isa. liv. 9, 
God says snyaw> I have been made sufficient 
security that the waters of Noah should no more 
go over the earth, though by the history, Gen. 
ix. 8, &c. there was no oath of God in this 
case, but only a promise confirmed by a sign. 
Asa N. fem. nyiaw and nyaw sufficient se- 
curity given by an oath, an oath. Gen. xxvi. 3. 
1 Sam. xiv. 26. Num. v. 21. Neh. x. 29 or 
30, & al. freq. As a participle or participial 
N. mas. plur. in reg. ΣΦ swearers or per- 
sons giving the security of an oath to others. , 
oce. Ezek. xxi. 23. 

Though the Rabbins by their pointing have 





tions of the North, and of America. (See Le Spectacle 
de la Nature, tom. viii. p. 53.) Many vain conjectures 
have been formed concerning the reasons and motives 
which determined all mankind to agree in this primitive 
division of their time. Nothing but tradition concern- 
ing the space of time employed in the creation [forma- 
tion] of the world could give rise to this universal im- 
memorial practice.” Origin of Laws, &c. vol. i. book 
iii. ch. ii, art. ii. p. 230, edit. Edinburgh. ‘* The months 
(of the ancient Scandinavians) were divided into weeks 
of seven days, a division which hath prevailed among al- 
most all the nations we have any knowledge of from the 
extremity of Asia to that of Europe.” Mallet’s North- 
ern Antiquities, vol. i. p. 357. 5 

* See Grotius, De Verit. Relig. Christ. lib. i. cap._16, 
note 23, and following ; and Mr Cook’s Enquiry into the 
Patriarchal and Druidical Religion, p. 4,5, 2d edit. and 
the authors there quoted ; Buyse’s Pantheon, p. 168, 2d 
edit.; Leland’s Advantage and Necessity of Christian 
Revelation, part i. ch. ii. p. 74, 8vo edit. ; and Dr Wa- 
terland’s Charge, &c. May 19, 1731, p. 41, 58.4 

+ See inter al. Josh. vi. 3 or 4, &c.—to 15 or 16, and 
Mr Holloway’s Originals, vol. ii. p. 58; Beausobre’s © 
Introduction to the New Testament, in Bishop Watson’s 
Theological Tracts, vol. iii. p. 236, 


paw 


presumed to split this root. into two, yet the 
sameness of the root yaw as signifying seven, 
and as denoting the sufficient security of an 
oath, is evident by the instance of Abraham’s 
yaw seven lambs, when he and Abimelech 
Www swore to each other, Gen. xxi. 28— 
31.* 

Der. Goth. sibun, Saxon seofon, and English 
seven. 

yaw 

To close, inclose, straiten. Comp. paw and way. 
The LXX render it, inter al. by regixarurew 
to cover round, cuvdew to bind together, and the 
Vulg. several times by includere to inclose. 

I. To inclose or set, as precious stones in metal. 
It occurs not as a verb in Kal in this sense, 
but as a participle mas. plur. in Huph. o-yawn 
inclosed, set. occ. Exod. xxviii. 20. Asa N. 
fem. plur. myswn or nyawn ouches or sockets 
of metal, which inclose and hold fast a seal or 
the like, pale. occ. Exod. xxviii. 11, 13, 14, 
25, xxxix. 13, 16. Psal. xlv. 14; in which 
latter text it is rendered by the LX X χροσσω- 
ras, and by the Vulg. fimbriis, fringes, but 
rather seems to signify embroidery or brocaded 
work, resembling ouches of gold. 

II. To close, draw close, or strait, as a garment. 
occ. Exod. xxviii. 39. So the Vulg. stringes 
thou shalt make strait or close, and Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodot. preserve the idea, 
though they change the form of the word, in 
rendering it αἱ συσφιγξεις the strictures ; thus 
likewise LX X κοσυξεβοι ΟΥ̓ xocunBwro. AS a 
N. yawn an inclosing. occ. Exod. xxviii. 4, 
yawn n3n> a coat of inclosing, i. e. a close, 
strait coat or garment. So Aquila and Sym- 
machus cucgiyxrov, Vulg. strictam strait, and 
to the same purpose the LX X xOTUULBWTOY. 
Comp. under jn>. 

In the two last-cited passages many of the 
lexicon-writers and translators render the 
words, embroider and embroidery, or the like ; 
but this does not seem so easy and natural a 
sense of the word as that just proposed ; nor 
do the ancient versions, as already cited, 
favour this interpretation, but concur with 
that above given. . 

I]. As a noun yay a strait or straits in a men- 
tal sense, distress. So Vulg. angustize, and 
Eng. translation anguish, which perhaps had 
anciently the same sense, for so the very 
learned F’, Junius explains it in his Etymol. 
Anglican. by the Latin angustia. occ. 2 Sam. 
i. 9. 

ὉΠ Chald. 

n Kal, to leave, let alone. occ. Ezravi. 7. Dan. 
iv. 12, 20, 23. In Ith. panwr to be left. occ. 
Dan. ii. 44. 

Ww 

I. In Kal, to separate contiguous parts, to break, 
break or tear in pieces, as a door. Gen. xix. 9. 
—a tree, Exod. ix. 25.—a bone, Exod. xii. 

46.—an animal, 1 K. xiii, 26, 28, &c. to break 
up, as God did the great abyss, his decreed 
place, for the reception of the waters of the 


_.* So the ancient Arabians, according to Herodotus, 
lib. iii. cap. 8, in making their solemn covenants, used 
seven stones smeared with human blood. Ὁ ν 
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deluge. Job xxxviii. 10. Comp. Prov. iii. 20, 
under ypn. II. In Niph: to be broken, torn, 
hurt. Exod. xxii. 9 or 10. 1 Kings xxii. 49, ἃς 
al. As Ns. saw a breaking or breach. Lev. 
xxiv. 20, & al. 1.1: Ψ a breaking, destruction. 
oce. Jer. xvii. 18. Ezek. xxi. 6; where it de- 
notes acute pain of the loins, as if they were 
breaking. _ Comp. Isa. xxi. 3. Nah. ii. 10 or 
11, in 5ndn under 5n. 

Hence Eng. to shiver, sever. 
Qu? 

II. To break, i. 6. slack, assuage, or quench, as 
thirst. Ps. civ. 11. 

III. 70 break the heart or spirits, make con- 
trite or sorrowful. See Ps. xxxiv.. 19. li. 19. 
Ixix. 21. exlvil. 3. Prov. xv. 4. Isa. lxi. 1. Ixy. 
14, Jer. viii. 21. On Job xli. 17 or 25, see 
under xon IV. 

IV. Asa noun mas. plur. osawn billows, 
large waves, breakers.* Jon. ii. 4. Psal. xciii. 
4, Comp. 2 Sam. xxii. 5. Ps. xlii. 8. 

V. In Hiph. to break, cause to break or burst, 
as the involucra in parturition. occ. Isa. lxvi. 
9. Asanoun Sawn the act or place of chil- 
dren’s breaking forth. 2 K. xix. 3. Isa. xxxvii. 
3.‘ Hos. xiii. 13. 

VI. As a noun 42w the enucleation, solution, or 
interpretation of a dream, Eng. marg. the break- 
ing. occ. Jud. vii. 15. 

VII. To break or separate into small portions. 
So in Kal, ¢o retail, to sell or buy by retail. 
See Gen. xli. 56, 57. xlii. 2, 3, 5. Deut. ii. 
28.. Isa. lv. 1. In Hiph. to retail, sell by retail. 
See Gen. xlii. 6. Prov. xi. 26. Amos viii. 5, 
6. In all which, and several other texts, it is 
applied to retailing of corn or food (‘de magno 
tollere acervo”), which is indeed eminently 
sold and bought in this manner, a little for one, 
and a little for another. Hence asa N. saw 
corn, victual thus retailed. See Gen. xlii. 1, 
2, 26. xliii. 2. xlvii. 14. 

VIII. With the particle 2 prefixed to the ob- 
ject, to break out upon, as the sight, or a per- 
son in seeing, to view, look at. occ. Neh, ii. 
13, 15. Comp. Ps. exlv. 15. 

IX. With 5x or 5 prefixed to the object, to 
break out towards, look unto, look at, as the 
eyes. oce. Ps. exly. 15. Hence, to look unto 
or for, with expectation or hope. So LXX 
render it by σπροσδοκαν and προσδεχεσθαι. OCC 
Ruth i. 13. Esth. ix. 1. Psal._ civ. 27. exix. 
166. Isa. xxxviiil. 18. As a N. aw a looking 
Sor, expectation. occ. Psal. exix. 116. exlvi. 5. 
So the LX Χ in the former text προσδοκία. 
Hence perhaps Latin spero to hope, whence 
despero ; and Eng. despair, desperate, despera- 
tion. 

Waw Chald. 

To implicate, entangle, twist or wreath together. 
The Targum use it in a natural sense, Job 
xl. 12 or 17. Lam. i. 14; but in the Bible it 
is applied only to the mind. To perplex, con- 
found. Once, Dan. v. 9. Comp. Daw and 
yaw. 
naw 
In Kal, to cease, leave off, or rest from work. 


Also, a sabre. 





* Comp. Virgil, An. 1, lin. 164, 165; Horat. lib. ii. ode 
xiv. lin. 14. y 


NAW 


It is opposed not to weariness, but to work 
or action. Gen. ii. 2, 3. viii. 22. Ex. xxxiv. 
21. 

From Gen. ii. 2, 3 (In the seventh day the 
Aleim rested, ceased, from all his work which 
he created niwy. to act), it is most evident, 
that, though God can do whatsoever pleaseth 
him in the armies of heaven above, and in the 
earth beneath; and though he undoubtedly 
often hath miraculously interposed, and _ still 
doth sometimes so interpose, to overrule the 
mechanism of nature, for the protection of his 
servants, and the destruction of his enemies ; 
yet that he is not constantly and immediately 
acting in and upon matter as a kind of anima 
mundi, the cause of attraction, or the like, as 
some vainly talk. * 

In Niph. to cease, be abolished. Isa. xvii. 8. Ez. 
xxx. 18, & al. In Hiph. to cause to cease, take 
off or away. See Exod. y. 5. xii. 15. 2 K. 
xxiii. 5,11. In 2 Sam. xxiii. 7, naw may be 
considered either as a noun an abolishing, an 
entire stop, or as a verb infin. in Kal, naw 
in or for putting a stop, to the wicked, namely, 
here compared to thorns. Burning thorns 
with fire destroys them ; which cutting them 
up does not. The Vulg. comburentur usque 
ad nihilum, they shall be burned even to nothing, 
gives the general sense, but not the precise 
idea of naw. For this interpretation I am 
indebted to Bate’s Crit. Heb. and New and 
Literal Translation. As Ns. naw a cessation 
or ceasing from work. Exod. xxi. 19. naw 
plur. minaw rest from work, Sabbath, whether 
that of the seventh day, Exod. xvi. 25, 26, 
29. xx. 8. Lev. xix. 3, & al. freq. or of the 
feast of unleavened bread, Lev. xxiii. 15. 
(comp. ver. 7, 11); or of the tenth day of the 
seventh month, Lev. xxiii. 32. (comp. Lev. 
xxiii. 39); or that of the seventh year. See 
Ley. xxv. 2, 4—6, 8; and in Lev. xix. 30. 
xxvi. 2. snnaw my sabbaths include all the sab- 
baths or times of sacred rest ordained by God 
under the Mosaic dispensation. ;;naw rest, 
cessation. Exod. xvi. 23, & al. pnawn, Lam. 
i. 7, is rendered her sabbaths, but seems rather 

‘to mean her being carried into captivity, from 
root maw, so the LXX, according to the 
Alexandrian copy, méroimecias, and according 
to the Complutensian edition wsraxeom; OF 
perhaps her being put down, caused to cease. 
See Targ. 


RAW 

This root is nearly related to naw to expatiate, 
luxuriate, &c. below, as ΝῸΞ to 72, XIN to 
Tan, xem to men, &e. 

I. To expatiate, luxuriate, grow, increase. occ. 
(Chald.) Ezra iv. 22. Dan. iii. 31, or iv. 1. 
vi. 25 or 26. In Hiph. ἐο increase, cause to 
increase or multiply. occ. Job xii. 23. Also, to 
magnify, exalt with praises, celebrate. occ. Job 
XXXVi. Asa N. νὴ great, magnificent. 





* Comp. under W125, and see the Rev. William Jones’ 
excellent Essay on the First Principles of Natural Phi- 
losophy, book ii. ch. iii.; and his Physiological Disquisi- 
tions, Disc. ii; and comp. Dr Clarke’s note 6, on Ro- 
hault, ENTERS pate i cap. xi. 8 15, p. 52, edit. 4; and 
paler ale preface to his Compendious System, p. 7, 8, 
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τη 


Job xxxvi. 26. xxxviil. 33, So in Chald. Dan. 
ii. 6,31, & ἃ]. Also plur. many. oce. Ezra 
v. 1]. Dan. ii. 48, Also, adverbially, much, 
very much, exceedingly. Dan. ii. 12. ν. 9, & al. 

11. As a noun fem. plur. mix‘ deviations, 
errors, 4. ἃ. expiations; so LX X wagarra- 
ware. Jerome errores, Vulg. delicta. occ. 
Ps. xix. 3. But Bate observes, that there is 
nothing in the Heb. for “ his,” before “ errors,” 
and that nix‘2w may as well be referred to the 
judgments of God before mentioned—who can 
understand ΥΥΥΝ ΣΦ the great things, of them 
namely, i. 6. without God’s teaching or help? 
So Ps. exix. 18, Open thou mine eyes that I may 
see ΤΥ ΒΕ) the wondrous things out of thy law.” 

av 

In Kal, to lift or be lifted up, to elevate or be 
elevated, to exalt, be exalted, or above reach. 
Deut. ii. 36. Job v. 11. Ps. evii. 41. Isa. ix. 11, 
& al. freq. In Niph. to be exalted, high, above 
reach. Ps. exxxix. 6. Prov. xviii. 10. Isa. ii. 
11, 17, & al. In Hiph. to exalt or be exalted. 
occ. Job xxxvi, 22. Asa N. sown an eleva- 
tion, height, high or secure place. Psal. ix. 10. 
Isa. xxv. 12. xxxiii. 16. 

ΤΙ 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, +. 
To expatiate, luxuriate, run wild. 

I. To luxuriate, grow, thrive, as a plant or tree. 
oce. Ps. xcii. 13. Job viii. 11; where LX X 
ὑψωθησεται shall grow tall, Vulg. crescere 
grow. Comp. Job viii. 7. 

II. To expatiate, run wild, or out of the way, to 
wander, as sheep. Ezek. xxxiv. 6. In Hiph. 
to cause to go out of the way, make to wander, 
as a blind man. oce. Deut. xxvii. 18. Comp. 
Prov. xxviii. 10. As a noun >w rendered 
pursuing, from root sy, but may perhaps from 
this root be better translated wandering. occ. 
1 K. xviii. 27. : 

III. Asa noun ὙΦ a wandering song, a song 
of wanderings ; probably composed by David 
in his wanderings, when persecuted by Saul and 
his servants ; in which the Psalmist was an 
eminent type of Christ and his church perse- 
cuted by Satan and_his adherents.* occ. Ps. © 
vil. 1. Asa N. fem. plur. mixvaw wanderings. 
oce. Hab. iii. 1. This word of the prophet 
seems to relate both to the deviations of the 
Jewish people from God’s law, and also their 
wanderings, or being removed from their land 
on that account. See chap. i. v. & seq. 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, render 
the word by eyvonuarwy ignorances, so the 
Vulg. ignorantiis. 

IV. Ina spiritual sense, in Kal, to wander, err, 
deviate, transgress through ignorance or mistake. 
Num. xv. 22. Job vi. 24. Prov. v. 23. Isa. 
xxviii. 7. In Hiph. ¢o cause or suffer to err. 
Job xil. 16. Ps. exix. 10. Asa N. pawn and 
mw an error, a mistake. Gen. xliii. 12. Job 
xix. 4, 

V. To expatiate, give a loose, indulge or lose 
oneself, as it were in love, “ Inerrare tanquam 
sui oblitum, et amore quasi vagari.” occ. Proy. 
v- 19. Comp. ver. 20. Prov. xx. 1]. 








* See Fenwick’s Thoughts on the Heb. Titles of the 
Psalms, p. 24. 
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aaw to err, transgress through mere mistake, ig- 
norance, or inadvertency. Ley. v. 18. Job xii. 
16, & al. As a noun fem. -22.w mere error, 
gag or inadvertency. Lev. iv. 2, 22, & al, 
req. 
awaw to make to grow™continually, to use re- 
peated and continual endeavours to cause growth. 
oce. Isa. xvii. 11. Comp. above maw I. 
ΤΙΣ 
In Hiph. ἐο view attentively, or accurately to 
pry. Sothe LXX by εἐσιβλεέσω to look upon, 
and by παρακυπτω to stoop down in order to 
view attentively. Thus it seems a word of 
gesture. occ. Psal. xxxiii. 14. Cant. ii. 9. Isa. 
xiv. 16. 
Hence Lat. sagio * to perceive quickly, saga a 
witch, sagax quick-scented, also sagacitas, 
presagio, &c. whence Eng. sage, sagacious, 
sagacity, presage. Also Gothic sokgan, Sax. 
secan, and Eng. seek. 


baw 

In Kal, to lie carnally with a woman. occ. Deut. 
xxviii. 30. In Kal or Niph. to be lain or lien 
with as a woman, to be violated, ravished. occ. 
Isa. xiii. 16. Jer. iii. 2, Zech. xiv. 2. Asa 
N. aw a wife, spouse. occ. Neh, ii. 6. Ps. 
xlv. 10. So Aquila, in the latter passage, 
συγπκοιτος- So Chald. As a N. fem. plur. in 
reg. nbaw wives. occ. Dan. v. 2, 3, 23. 

Der. By transposition, Greek carayw, to vio- 
late, debauch, acsayns and ἀσελγεία lascivious, 
lasciviousness, Lat. salaz, whence Eng. sala- 
cious, salacity. 


PAW 


To be distracted, mad, beside oneself, or out of 


one’s senses or right mind, exernvas It seems 
to be related to maw to deviate, go out of the 
way, as Ὁ to mp, yp to mp. It occurs not 
as a V. in Kal, but in the form of a participle 
Hiph. or Huph. yawn distracted, mad. Deut. 
xxviii. 34. 1 Sam. xxi. 15 or 16. 2 K. ix. 1]. 
In Hith. yanw7 to behave distractedly or madly. 
oce. 1 Sam. xxi. 14, 15, or 15, 16. The 
L.XX render the word in Sam. and Kings by 
exianaros mad, ἐπιλησσευεσθαι to play the mad- 
man. Asa N. ;yaw distraction, madness, fury. 
occ. Deut. xxviii. 28. 2 K. ix. 20. Zech. xii. 
4, The word is particularly applied to the 
prophets, whether true or false, doubtless from 
their ecstatic raptures, resembling madness. 2 
K. ix. 11. Jer. xxix. 26. Hos. ix. 7. Comp. 
Greek and Eng. Lexicon under Μανσευομαι. 
The above cited are all the texts wherein the 
root occurs. 

Der. Skew, askew. Qu? 

WY 

Occurs not as a V.in Heb. but in Chaldee 
signifies, to emit, send forth, break forth. Asa 
N. saw issue, offspring. occ. Exod. xiii. 12. 
Deut. vii. 13. xxviii. 4, 18, 51. 

Der. Islandic skara, and Old Eng. skere a 
multitude. Qu? 


Tw 

I. To shatter, demolish, destroy, waste. occ. Ps. 
xvii. 9, xci. 6. Prov. xi. 3. In Niph. to be 
destroyed, wasted. occ. Mic. ii. 4, In Huph. 








* See Cicero, De Divinat. lib. i. cap. 31. 


the same. occ. Isa. xxxiii. 1, Hos. x. 14. As 
Ns. τὴν and ‘tw destruction, devastation. Job 
v. 21, 22. Ps. xii. 6, & al. freq. 

II. As a N. ‘ww lime, calx, “a soft friable (i. 6. 
crumbling or shattering) substance, obtained by 
calcining or burning stones, shells, or the 
like.”* occ. Deut. xxvii. 2, 4. Isa. xxxiii. 12. 
Amos ii. 1; where the Targum x29 y19"1D 
ΝΙΝ 5 and smeared them, as lime, on his house. 
Hence asa V. tw to lime, smear over with 
lime. So LXX xoviacsis——xovie. occ. Deut. 
xxvii. 2, 4. 

atv I. To shatter to pieces, break all to pieces, 
as we say. occ. Hos. x. 2. 

II. To break, or shatter to pieces the clods of 
ploughed ground. occ. Job xxxix. 10. Isa. 
xxviii. 24. Hos. x. 11. So Symmachus ex- 
cellently in Job βωλοκοσήσει, and Vulg. in Job 
confringet glebas will hebreak the clods, in 
Hos. confringet sulcos will break the furrows, 
and in Isa. farriet will harrow. But in Job 
Schultens renders it by the term of art, offrin- 
get, observing in a note that the countrymen 
call the first ploughing of the ground proscin- 
dere, the second, offringere ;+ and indeed it 
does not appear that the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Palestine and the neighbouring coun- 
tries used to harrow their land; and Russell 
expressly remarks concerning the modern 
manner of cultivation near Aleppo, that “ no 
harrow is used, but the ground zs ploughed a 
second time after it is sown, to cover the grain.” 
Nat. Hist. p. 16. In Isa. xxviii. 24, mnp* 
seems to answer to the first ploughing (pro- ᾿ 
scindet); ttw* to the second (offringet.) It is 
evident that the second ploughing must be 
easier work than the first, but even this the 
question in Job implies that the 0% would not 
perform. 

III. To demolish, destroy, waste. See Jud. v. 
27. Prov. xix. 26. Jer. li..55. Ezek. xxxii. 
12, Joeli. 10. Nah. 11. 7 As a participle 
or participial N. tw or tw a destroyer, 
waster. Job xv. 21. Isa. xvi. 4. xxi. 2. Jer. 
xy. 8, &al. freq. 

ΤΙΣ ι 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, “τ. 

To pour out or forth, to SHED. It occurs 
not asa V.in Heb. but the idea evidently 
appears from the following derivative nouns. 

Asa N. mas. tw (the 7 being radical as in 
the next word) plur. fem. nytw a cup-bearer, 

who pours out wine at feasts. So the LXX, 
preserving the idea, οἰνοχόον καὶ ovoxous, from 
eves Wine, and yew to pour out. occ. Eccles. 
ii. 8. It appears from Gen. xl. 9, 11, that 
the kings of Egypt, and from Neh. i. 11, that 
the kings of Persia had one chief male cup- 
bearer, and so likewise might Solomon, with a 
number of females under him. But Aquilain 
Eccles. rendersthe Heb. word κυλίκιον καὶ κυλικίώ 
a cup and (smaller) cups. Jerome scyphos et 
urceolos (Vulg. urceos) goblets and pots. See 
Jerome and Montfaucon’s Hexapla on the text. 

II. Asa N. mas. pw a field or ground, which 





* New and Complete Dictionary of Arts, &c. in Lime. 
See Varro De Re Rustica, i. 19, and Ainsworth’s 
Dictionary in Proscindo and Offringo. 
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- being opened or ploughed pours forth part of 
itself, water, &c. into the tubes of seeds, 
plants, and trees, and so yields sustenance to 
men and animals. See Gen. xxiii. 17, 20. 
Lev. xxvii. 21, 24. Ezek. xvii. 8. Joel i. 
10; in all which texts tw is construed as 
a mas. N. and consequently the final τ is 
radical. Comp. Gen. xiv. 7. xxiii. 17, 19. 
xxv. 9. 2 K. ix. 25. 1 Chron. i. 46; where 
the “τ is retained in regimine, and must con- 
sequently be radical. In the plur. this, like 
many other Ns. forms both mas. ow in reg. 
“tw, and fem. nitw. See Isa. xxxii. 12, (For 
the lamented ow fields, for the tm “tw fields 
of desire.) 2 Chron. xxxi. 19. Neh. xii. 44. 1 

. xxii. 7. Ps. cvii. 37. Asa N. mas. 


“tw (the * being substituted for 7 as in sy> for |’ 


mys Isa. xxxviii..12.) a field. See Psal. xcvi. 
12. viii. 8. 1. 11. Deut. xxxii. 13. Isa. lvi. 9. 
To which 1 think may be added some other 
passages where “tw is commonly taken for a 
plural N. as Ruthi. 1, 2, 6, 22; Jer. iv. 17; 
on which last text Sir John Chardin remarks, 
that “as im the East pulse, roots, &c. grow 
in open and uninclosed fields, when they be- 
gin to be fit to gather, they place guards, if 
near a great road, more, if distant, fewer, who 
place themselves in a round about these grounds, 
as js practised in Arabia.”* Also, as a N. 
in reg. tw a field. Lev. xix. 9, 19. Jer. xxxii. 
7, 8, &al. 

111. As a N. “tw one of the divine names or 
titles, q. d. the pourer or shedder forth, i. e. of 
blessings, both temporal and spiritual, ‘ all- 
bountiful.” Bate. See Gen. xxviii. 3. xxxv. 
11. xliii. 14, xlix. 25. Exod. vi. 3, I appeared 
to Abraham, to Isaac, and to «]αοοῦ “τῷ 5x3 as 
the Lord all-bountiful, but by my name mim 
Jehovah I was not known to them. That the 
name writ itself was known to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, is certain from Gen. xii. 8. 
xiii. 4. xiv. 22. xv. 2, 6, 7. xxvi. 25. xxviii. 
13, 16, and many other passages; but God 
was not experimentally known, or had not dis- 
played himself to them under the character of 
JEHOVAH, the all-perfect and all-powerful be- 
ing, as he was now about to do in a train of 
astonishing miracles for the deliverance of his 
people and the destruction of their enemies. 
Comp. ver. 6—8. 

IV. As aN. τῶ, plur. ow a breast or teat 
which sheds or pours forth milk. Gen. xlix. 
25. Job xxiv. 9. Ps. xxii. 10. Lam. iv. 3. 
Comp. Isa. lx. 16. Ixvi. 11. So the Vulg. 
uber, mamma, and mamilla, and the LX X 
very frequently render it by wacros, as Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion likewise do in 
Isa. lxvi. 11. 

V. As ἃ Ν. mas. plur. o»tw the pourers forth, 
mentioned as objects of idolatrous worship, 
Deut. xxxii. 17. Psal. evi. 37; from this lat- 
ter passage it appears that the Canaanites 
worshipped these ovty; and from them the 
valley of the Siddim, ostwit, of which we 
read. Gen. xiy. 3, 8, 10, so early as the time 
of Abraham, was probably denominated. So 
it seems emphatically observed by the sacred 


ogo 





* See Harmer’s Obseryations, vol. i, p. 455, 
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historian, Gen. xiv. 3, that this place which. 
had been thus idolatrously dedicated to the 
genial powers of nature, was changed into the 
Salt Sea, barren and waste. Comp. under 
rion II. and note under wtp V. By the ovtw 
it is highly probable the idolaters meant the 
great agents of nature, or the heavens, consid- 
ered as giving rain, causing the earth to send 
forth springs, and shed forth her increase, vege- 
tables to yield and nourish their fruit, and fe- 
male animals to abound with milk, for the sus- 
tenance of their young. To these refer the 
multimammie or many-breasted idols, which 
were worshipped among the heathen. Thus, 
for instance, Macrobius informs us that * 
“The whole body of the Egyptian goddess 
Isis was clustered over with breasts, because 
all things are sustained and nourished by the 
earth or nature.” And if this many-breasted 
kind was the idol of the Ephesian Diana, 
mentioned Acts xix. 24, ὅς. Thus Octavi- 
us, in Minucius Felix, cap. 21, p. 107, edit. 
Davies, elegantly describes her, Diana — 
Ephesia multis mammis et uberibus exstructa ; 
and in Montfaucon’s Antiquité Expliquée, 
tom. i. p. 156, pl. 93—96, the reader may see 
several of these Ephesian Dianas represented 
with many breasts, and in plate 96, one of 
them has this inscription, ΦΎΟΙΟ MANAIOAOC 
IIANT. MHT. and another, #YCIC TIANAIO- 
Aoc. On which Montfaucon judiciously re- 
marks, “all the learned agree that all this (i. e. 
the various symbols which accompany this god- 
dess) signify nature, or the world with all its 
productions. This is not conjecture. The 
inscriptions which we see on two of these sta- 
tues prove it. One has Φυσις σαναιολος, rav- 
cov μήτηρ, all-various nature, mother of all 
things; the other Φυσις παναιολος all-vurious 
nature.” 

But to return to the Scriptures, I must add, 
that the sacrificing of their sons and their daugh- 
ters to the o»tw and the shedding of their blood 
to those idols, Ps. evi. 37, 38, appears mani- 
festly different from burning them in the fire to 
Baal or Moloch, which also they most horrid- 
ly practised. The former kind of sacrifices 
seems to have greatly resembled those of the 
Mexicans in America, among whom, before 
the arrival of the Spaniards, "αὖ the first ap- 
pearance of green corn, children were offered 
up; when the corn was a foot above the 
ground; and again when it was two feet high, 
holidays were kept, and more childrenbutchered.+ 

VI. Asa N. τῶν, plur. fem. nitwrx an effu- 
sion, spring, stream, or rill of water. Num. 
xxi. 15. Deut. iv. 49. Josh. x. 40. 

OTw 

Occurs not asa V. in Heb. but the cognate 
root Ὁ ΤῸ in Arabic signifies, to choak, suffocate, 
particularly by excessive heat, ““ Prefocare, 
suffocare, et quidem speciatim estu, quod Gre- 





* “ Hine est quod continuatis uberibus corpus dee 
(Isidis sci/.) densetur, quia terre vel rerum nature altu 
nutritur wniversitas.”” Saturnal. lib. i. cap. 20. Comp. 
Scheuchzer on Exod. xxxii. 4. tab. cexix. and Calmet’s 
Dictionary, vol. i. p. 512, lish edit. plate. bw 

+ Millar’s History of the Propagation of Christianity, 
vol. ii. p. 214. 


τυ 


cis est σνιγεσθαι, unde xvyos estus suffocans. 
Schultens in Orig. Heb. MS. Hence per- 
haps Eng.. steam. 

I. Asa N. fem. τ τῷ a burning up and wither- 
ing. occ. Isa. xxxvil. 27, ὑΤ ΣῪ Niaz ἜΤ 
grass of the house tops, and (literally) of wither- 
ing by heat before it be grown up. So Targ. 
prow burnt up, blasted, and Vulg. que exaruit 
which is dried up. The correspondent word 
in 2 K. xix. 26, is τ a blasting; and so 
three of Dr Kennicott’s codices.in Isa. now 
read 7D Twi, as one more did originally. 

II. As a N. fem. plur. ni τῷ fields, considered 
as parched or burnt up with heat, which every 
one knows is a very common circumstance in 
Judea and the neighbouring hot countries. 
See especially Deut. xxxii. 32. Isa. xvi. 8. 

- Hab, iii. 17. It occurs also 2 K. xxiii. 4. 

Tw 
To blast or blight. It occurs not as a V. in 
Kal, but as a participle paoul fem. plur. Gen. 
xli. 6, 23,27; from these passages in Gen. 
compared with Ezek. xvii. 10. xix. 12, it 
plainly appears that the natural cause of blasts 
or blights is a parching wind (in Egypt and 
Judea, as in England, an easterly one), drying 
up the moisture, and so stopping the vegeta- 
tion, and destroying the texture of plants. 
Which point of scriptural philosophy is also 
confirmed by constant experience. Et pueri 
sciunt, Asa N. fem. mptw a blasting, blight- 
eng. occ. 2 K. xix. 26. Asa N. pty a blast, 
blight. Deut. xxviii. 22, & al. freq. 

Derr. Greek crvgw to bind up, Lat. stipo, Eng. 
to stuff. Also, to stifle, stop, stiff: 


TW 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but appears nearly 
related'in sense as well as in sound to ΤΟ to 
order, dispose, arrange. 

I. Asa N. fem. plur. nyvtw and now ranges 
or rows of pillars. occ. 1 K. vi. 9, 2K. xi. 8, 
15. 2 Chron. xxiii. 14. In the three latter 
passages the word denotes the * ranges of pil- 
lars which formed the court of the priests, as 

ἢ appears, I think, from a comparison of 2 Kings 
xi. 8, with 2 Chron. xxiii. 7; for nyy7w inthe 
former text is explained by ΤῈ the house, of 
Jehovah, namely, in the latter. So in 2 Chron. 
xxiii. 14, ΤΥ τὰ are equivalent to pm nea. 

II. Chald. in Ith. to exert oneself, to take pains 
or labour, to strive. (So Theodotion nywucaro, 

* and Vulg. laborabat) or perhaps more agree- 
ably to the sense of the Heb. to make arrange- 
ments, take measures. occ. Dan. vi. 14. 

IIT. Chald. as a N. from the Ithpehal form of 
the verb, in a bad sense, ἽΝ sedition, q. ἃ. 
ph scp plan or scheme. Qu? occ. Ezra iv. 

5 19, 


rw 

I. As a N. a lamb or hid. Exod. xii. 3—5. 
Num. xy. 1], & al. 

II. One of the smaller kind of cattle, of what- 
ever age. Exod. xxii, 1. xxxiv. 19. Deut. xiv. 
4. Ezek. xxxiv. 17. It differs from jxx, as 





* See the place marked 10, in Prideaux’ plan of the 
temple, in his Connexion, part i. book iii. an. 535 ;. in. 
serted also in Calmet’s Dictionary, English edit. νοΐ. iii, 
p. 24 
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testis. occ. Job xvi. 19. 


OT 


, 


an individual from a collection or number. In 
reg. it is written ‘yw with a+, Deut. xxii. 1. 1. 
Sam. xiv. 34; as ‘> in reg. from mp. See 
Bochart, vol. ii. 420, 438. 

Since mw never occurs as a V. in Heb. the 
ideal meaning is uncertain. In Syriac how- 
ever the V. is retained in the sense of cooling, 
making or growing cold, &c. Gey Castell under 
mw) and it is, as Columella* observes, re- 
‘markable of sheep, that though of all animals 
the best clad, they are very chilly, and least able 
to. endure cold. So, Virgilt+ calls them molle 
pecus, tender cattle, and advises that they should 
be housed} during the winter, and not only 
they, but goats likewise, be carefully protected 
from the cold wintry winds. It is evident also 
that, according to this derivation, the younger 
the animal the more proper the name mw, and 
this is agreeable to the Scripture’s applying it 
most frequently to lambs or kids. 

III. Asa N. sw urine. See under yw. 

TTY 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic sig- 
nifies to witness, bear witness, testify, properly 
as an eye-witness, and the Chaldee Targum 
often uses the cognate V. tp in the sense of 
witnessing. Asa N. 1mw a witness, an eye- 
witness. So the LXX συνίστωρ, and Vulg. 

It also enters into 
the composition of the word xnvtnw, which 
see among the Pluriliterals. 

onw 

Occurs not as a V. but as a N. onw a kind 
of precious stone, an onyx, thus called in Greek, 
Lat. and Eng. from the Greek ow% a nail or 
hoof which it resembles in colour, and in being 
semipellucid. Gen. ii. 12, & al. So the LX X 
once, and Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodo- 
tion several times, render it ονυξ, andthe Vulg. 
throughout, onyx. 

As the Greeks call this gem ov a nail or hoof, 
so it is not improbable that the Heb. onw 
might have the same meaning, though used in 
the Bible only as the name of a precious stone ; 
for in Arabic the V. signifies to be nimble, 
active, strong, as a horse, ““ Celer, agilis, vali- 
dus fuit equus.” Castell. And every one 
knows that it is by the hoofs that horses and 
such kind of animals exert their strength and 
activity,§ according to that well-known verse 
of Virgil, Ain. viii. lin. 596, ἡ 
Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum. 
With bounding hoofs the trembling field resounds. 

Or as in Georgic iii. lin. 88, 

—Solido graviter sonat ungula corny. 
His hoof sounds deep with solid horn. 


Comp. Jud. v. 22. Isa. v. 28. Jer. xlvii. 3- 
Mieah iv. 13. 








* << Td pecus, guamvis ex omnibus animalibus vestitissi- 
mum, frigoris tamen impatientissimum est.” Columella, 
lib. viii. cap. 3. 

t See cory iii. lin, 295—321, and comp. Bochart, 


vol. ii, 453, 


t It is not very usual with us to house our sheep, not- 
withstanding our climate is less mild than that of Italy ; 
yet this is sometimes ΕΣ in England, and, it is 
πον with advantage. e Martyn’s note on Georgic iii. 


in. 295. 
§ Is not the Eng. hoof in this view ultimately derived, 
from the Heb. ΤΊ) fo agitate. 


Why 


Hence perhaps Islandic skumpa to run violently, 
and Eng. to scamper. Qu? Also Italian zampa, 
the fore-foot of a quadruped, and zampare to 
stamp or beat the ground with the feet, as 
horses do. 

VWTY 

Occurs not asa V. in Heb. but seems nearly 
related to “τὸ round. As a N. mas. plur. 
Dw round ornaments, or round ornaments 
like the moon. occ. Jud. viii. 21, 26. Isa. iii. 
1s. So the LXX throughout μηνίσκους, and 
Vulg. in Isa. lunulas, little. moons. The 
Chaldee Targum uses the Ns. xympand xb 
for the moon, and in Arabic ὙγΤῚΟ and nono 
are used for the orb of the moon (““ lunz orbis.” 
Schultens MS. Orig. Heb.) and sw for the 
new moon; and it seems probable that the 
Midianites, mentioned Jud. viii. were, like 
the Arabs, (comp. Job xxxi. 26.) great moon- 
worshippers. It is well known that the Ma- 
hometans, and particularly the Turks, however 
averse to images of all kinds, still adorn the 
minarets of their mosques with crescents. See 
Bochart, Phaleg. lib. ii. cap. 19, and Selden 
De Diis Syris, Syntag. ii. cap. iv. p. 213, 214. 

NW 

With the 4 radical and immutable, as in yw, 
pw, ἄτα. 

It occurs not asa V. in Heb. but 

I. Asa N. xw vanity, a vain thing, falsehood, 
a lie. See Exod. xx. 7. xxiii. 1. Deut. v. 20. 
Mal. iii. 14. It is used adverbially, in vain, 
to no purpose. Ps. exxvii. 1. So nw. Jer. 
ii. 30. iv. 30, & al. 

11. Asa N. xw a vain idol, a vain false god. 
Jer. xviii. 15. Comp. Ps. xxxi.. 7. Hos. xii. 
11 or 12. Jon. ii. 8 or 9. 

TW See under sw I. 


my 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7 and 
a radical but mutable 4, as in 77>. 

To make equal, plain, level. 

I. In Kal, to make plain, level, smooth, Isa. 
xxviii. 25. : 

II. To smooth, soothe, compose. Ps. exxxi. 2. 
(where Symmachus εξισωσα I have made even) 
Isa. xxxviii. 13, I composed ΤΟΥ for the 
morning : (but) as a lion, so did he break all my 
bones, namely by the violence of the distemper, 
in that very night. Thus Vitringa, whom see. 
But comp. Targum and Bishop Lowth. 

III. To be or put upon a level or equality, to be 
or make equal by comparison. Isa. xl. 25. xlvi. 
5. Lam. ii. 13. Prov. xxvi. 4. As a parti- 
ciple Pehil (Chald.) "γὼ made equal or like. 
Dan. ν. 21. In Kal and Hiph. with > follow- 
ing, to make equal or like. 2 Sam. xxii. 34. Ps. 
xviii. In Hith. to be equal or on a foot- 
ing. occ. Proy. xxvii. 15; where observe that 
rrinw> seems of a mixed form between Niph. 
and Hith. as pyan2, 1 Sam. xv. 9, of Niph. 
and Hiph. 

IV. Chald. in Ith. to be made, fio. oce. Dan. 

. tii, 29. 

V. To be of equal value, to countervail, to 

answer in this sense. See Esth, iii. 8. v. 13. 
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vil. 4, 
VI. With 1225 following, to place exactly or 


yw 


diametrically opposite or before one. Ps. xvi. 8. 
Comp. Ps. cxix. 30. ' 

VII. Zo equalize or make one thing equal or 
equiponderant to another, as a means to the 
end, or vice versa. Ps. Ixxxix. 20. sty ον 
I have equalized help, that is, I have laid or 
given sufficient help, upon a mighty one. Ps. 
xxi. 6, τη thou hast equalized upon him 
honour, or laid upon him honour and majesty 
equivalent or equal, to his desire namely. 
Comp. ver. 3, 5, and John xvii. 5. Job xxxiii. 
27, "Ὁ mw xd1 and it was not equalled or bal- 
anced, or rather, he (God) hath not balanced 
(it) tome, i. e. as the Vulg. explains it, ut 
eram dignus non recepi, I have not received ac- 
cording to my deserts. See Scott. Hos. x. 1, 
Israel is a wasting vine; 15 mw pb his fruit 
is accordingly. Comp. pps under ps. 

VIII. As a N. w occurs Job xv. 31, and, 
seems used for continued, equable prosperity ; 
Let him not trust wx. in continued prosperity, 
myn > being deceived. LXX μὴ σισφευεσω ὅτι 
ὕσορενει, let him not trust that he shall continue. 

IX. As a N. "ν᾽ (formed as +> from >), a 
gift for benefits received, q. d. a compensative 
present. occ. Ps. Ixviii. 30. Ixxvi. 12. Isa. 
xviii. 7. 

Vw 

With a 4 radical, fixed, and immutable, as in 
nw, yu, and some others. 

“ To open, as in calling out, and it is opposed, 
Isa. xxxii. 5, to *5*> tenacious, as rich or liberal 
is to poor or stingy.” Bate. 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to open, ery out, vociferate. 
Job xix. 7. xxiv. 12. xxix. 12. Ps. Ixxii. 12, 
& al. freq) Asa N. yw a crying out. Ps. v. 
3. Job xxx. 24. But yet he will not stretch out 
his hand against the grave: surely in his des- 
truction or destroying (of me namely) yyw y1> 
a shout (would be) ἐο them ; i. 6, to death and 
the grave before-mentioned. The sense of this 
violently pathetic and obscure passage seems 
to be, that God would not extend Job’s punish- 
ment beyond the grave, and therefore that even 
in death and the grave he would shout for joy 
in being relieved from his present sufferings. 
Asa N. fem. in reg. nyw vociferation, cry, 
SHOUT. Exod. ii. 23. 1 Sam. v. 12, & al. 
11. Asa N. yw open, liberal. oce. Isa. xxxii. 
5. Also openness, liberality, munificence. occ. 
Job xxxvi. 19. qynw Joy will he (God) esti- 
mate or set in array thy munificence ? (of which 
Job had boasted, ch. xxix. 11—16. ) or accord- 
ing to Schultens, “ An in acie stabit munifi- 
centia tua? Will thy munificence stand in 
array (that thou shouldest) not (be) in distress ? 
So Schultens, “‘ ut non sis in arcto.” Hence 

111. Asa N. yw rich, opulent, as opposed to 
51 poor, exhausted. occ. Job xxxiv. 19. 


ΤῚΣ See under yw. 
Vw 


With a radical, fixed, and immutable Ἵ ; comp. 
under yw. 

I. In Kal, transitively, to view, behold, regard. 
Num. xxiii. 9, xxiv. 17. Job vii. 8. xvii. 15— 
particularly with accuracy and attention. Job 
xxxy. 5, Hos. xiii. 7. Job xxxiii. 14. Indeed 
God speaketh once, yea twice (to him who) has 


Vw 


not regarded it. Τὸ this purpose Diodati’s 
Italian, Egli e ben vero, che talhora Iddio 
parla una volta; e due, a chi non v’ ha atteso. 
And Martin’s French, Bien que le Dieu fort 
parle une prémiére fois, et un seconde fois ἃ 
celui qui aura pris garde ἃ la prémiére. 

II. Asa N. fem. τυ a present offered to 
a superior as a kind of fee for beholding him, 
or being admitted into his presence. occ. 1 
Sam. ix. 7. “ It is accounted uncivil,” says 
Mr Maundrel, Journey, March 11, “ to visit 
in this country [Syria] without an offering in 
hand. All great men expect it asa kind of 
tribute to their character and authority, and look 
upon themselves as affronted and indeed de- 
fraudedwhenthis compliment is omitted. Even 
in familiar visits among inferior people, you 
shall seldom have them come without bringing 
a flower or an orange, or some such token of 
respect to the person visited: the Turks in 
this point keeping up the ancient oriental cus- 
tom hinted, 1 Sam. ix. 7, If we go, (says Saul) 
what shall we bring the man of God? There is 
not a present, &c. Which words are unques- 
tionably to be understood in conformity to 
this eastern custom, as relating to a token of 
respect, and not a price of divination.” See 
eer in Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 
1, &e. 

III. Asa N. sw a beeve of any age, or of ei- 
ther sex. See Lev. xxii. 27, 28. Ps. evi. 19, 
20. Exod. xxi. 28. xxxiv. 19. Num. xviii. 17. 
Job xxi. 10. Also collectively, beeves. Gen. 
xxxii. 5. This species of animals seems to be 
so called from the steady and attentive manner 
in which they behold or survey objects. Comp. 
under spa VI. 

Deut. xxii. 10, Thou shalt not plough with an 
ox and an ass together. As to the spiritual 
sense of this law, see 2 Cor. vi. 14. With 
regard to its outward sense, it is certain from 
158. xxx. 24, that asses as well as oxen were 
anciently employed in Judea for ploughing, 
and so they are in the East to this day. * 
And Niebuhr, Description de lArabie, p. 
137, tells us that near Bagdad he twice saw 
an ass harnessed to a plough together with 
oxen 

IV. To look about, take a full view, survey insi- 
diously ; as he who setteth snares. occ. Jer. 


vy. 26; where Vulg. insidiantes watching in-|° 


sidiously ; and in this view Bate understands 
it, Hos. ix. 12, Woe unto them orn “Wa 
when I spy my advantage against them ; when 
their foot slippeth as it is elsewhere,” Ps. 
xxxviii. 16; or rather perhaps, when I am 
spying, i. e. in order to take advantage against 
them. Comp. Hos. xiii 7. Jer. xxxi. 28. 
xliv. 27. But see Bp Newcome on Hos. ix. 
12. As aparticiple or participial N. mas. 
plur. in reg. “sw insidious enemies watching and 
eyeing one. occ. Ps. xcii. 12, So Jerome, 
qui insidiantur. 
‘yw occurs not as a V, in this reduplicate 
form (for Job xxxvi. 24, see under yw), but 
as a participial N. mas. plur. in reg. “yw in- 
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* See Dr Russel’s Nat. Hist. of Alleppo, p. 16, and 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 279. 


mw 


sidious enemies, frequently eyeing those for 
whom they lie in wait. occ. Ps. ν. 9. xxvii. 
11. liv. 7. lvi. 3. lix. 11. Observe that in Ps. 
xxvii. 11. liv. 7, very many of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices insert the 1. 

aw Chald. 

In Kal and Aph. fo rescue, set free, deliver. So 
Theodotion, ἐξελέσθαι, and Vulg. eripere and 
liberare. The Targums often use the V. in 
the same sense. occ. Dan. iii. 17, 28. vi. 14, 
20, 27. And with the epenthetic > inserted, 
as usual, before the pronoun suflix. occ. Dan. 
iii. 15. vi. 16 or 17. 


yw 

I. To look or glance at. 
oce. Job xx. 9. xxviii. 7. 

II. To shine upon. occ. Cant. i. 6. 

Hence perhaps by transposition Latin specio 
to look, aspicio, conspicio, despicio, respicio, 
prospicio, &c. whence Eng. species, specious, 
specimen, specify, &c. also, aspect, conspicuous, 
despise, respect, &c. prospect, prospective, &c. 
From the Latin specio are also derived specto, 
speculor, &c. whence spectator, spectre, specta- 
cle, speculate, speculation, speculative, specu- 
lum, &e. 

TY 

To twist together, to twine. Hence in the form 
of a participle Huph. sw twisted, twined. So 
the Vulg. retorta, and LXX xexawopevov 
twisted, spun. Exod. xxvi. 1, & al. freq. 


So LXX σ΄ἀρωβλέπω. 


ΤΙ 
I. In Kal, to incline, bow, bend downwards, 


stoop, be humbled. Psal. x. 10. xliv. 26. Prov. 
xiv. 19. Isa. ii. 9, 11, 17. li. 23,&al. In 
Hiph. the same. Lam. iii. 20. Also, to 
make to bow, or incline, to depress, bring down. 
158. xxv. 12. Prov. xii. 25. 

11. Asa N. mw a shrub, a low or dwarf tree, 
a woody plant less than a tree, “ and bending 
to the ground, as brambles and many sorts [of 
shrubs] do.” Bate. occ. Gen. ii. 5. xxi. 15. 
Job xii. 8. xxx. 4, 7. 

III. 70 couch, crouch, or liedown, as wild beasts. 

‘oce. Job xxxviii. 40. 

IV. To incline, tend downwards. Prov. ii. 18. 

For her house rw inclineth to death. Vulg. 

inclinata est is inclined; where observe that 

na the N. to mw is construed as a feminine, 
though almost every where else as a mascu- 
line N. : 

V. To be brought low. Eccles. xii. 4, So the 
LXX excellently σασπεινωθησονσαι, which suits 
both the active and the passive daughters of 
music. comp. under sw VIII.; and on this 
text I farther observe, that the verb inw* 
seems to receive its number from nia, and 
its gender from "7. Comp. under 7m II. 
Asa N. wr a bringing low, casting down, 
aintness. Vulg. humiliatio. occ. Mic, vi. 14. 

I. As Ns, fem. prmw a pit, a hole sunk in 
the earth. occ. Prov. xxii. 14, xxiii. 27. Jer. 
ii. 6. * xviii. 20, 22. τ the same. occ. 
Ps. lyii. 7. cxix. 85. So nnw Ps. vii. 16. 
ix. 16. xciy. 13. Prov. xxvi. 27. Isa. li, 14. 
Ezek. xix. 4, 8,& al. And to illustrate the 
two last cited texts we may observe from Dr 





* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. iv. p. 350, &ec- 


TI 


Shaw, Travels, p. 172, that the Arabs still 
practise the ancient method of catching lions 
in pits slightly covered over with reeds or 
small branches of trees. 

VII. mow or mw to be deep in thought, to be in 
profound meditation, to meditate or think pro- 
foundly or deeply. Gen. xxiv. 63. Jud. v. 10. 
Ps. exix. 148, & al. freq. As a N. mw 
profound meditation, deep thought, care. 1 Sam. 
i. 16. Ps. lv. 8. Prov. xxiii. 29, & al. freq. 
It is once in reg. printed mw, Amos iv. 13, 
but very many of Dr Kennicott’s codices 
there read ym-w. Fem. mrmw and in reg. nrvw 
the same. occ. Job xv. 4. Ps. exix. 97, 99. 
In Prov. vi. 22. pwn may be a N. medita- 
tion, subject of meditation. See Targum. 

VIIL. srw to swim. See root mnw. 

mnw I. To bow, stoop, or bend very much. See 
Job ix. 13. Ps. xxxv. 14. xxxviii. 7. Isa. lx. 
14, In Hith. to bow oneself: Gen. xlvii. 31. 
Also, to prostrate oneself, fall prostrate on the 
ground. ‘This latter was the profoundest act 

- of religious and civil.adoration, as it is in the 
East to this day. freq. oce. 

This verb mnw, like many others formed by 
the reduplication of the last.radical * uses 1 in- 
stead thereof, sometimes in Kal, as Ps. xxxv. 
14. xxxviii. 7. ‘mumw for nmmw ; and gener- 
ally in Hith. as Gen. xviii. 2. .nnw* for 
mnnw*; Gen. xiii. 6. xliii. 26, ὙΠ" for 
annnw* ; Gen. xxxiii. 6, »>nNwn for pnnnwn 
or mymmnwn, and so the rest. But farther 
this V. often admits » after the final 4, as 
Gen. xxii. 5. xxiv. 48; and in this particular, 
as also in its inserting * before the personal 
affixes (see Exod. xxiv. 1. Deut. 4. 19. 2 Sam. 
xvi. 4. 2 K. v. 18,) it is formed as if it were 
a quadriliteral verb pnnw or 1Nw, with ὑτ for 
the last radical. 

nvnnwn is used, 2 K. v. 18. either as a N. 
prostration, or rather as the infin. of Hith. 
smnnwita in my prostrating myself. AsaN. 
fem. with a formative Ὁ prefixed, and ὃ their 
postfixed. occ. Ezek. viii. 16, And as for 
them on“imw their prostration (was) towards 
the east, to the sun. 

II. mmw to meditate, reflect deeply. oce. Isa. 
liii. 8, And who can (bear to) reflect on (the 
men of ) his generation ὃ 

“Whe 
To make a present, to present a gift, a bribe. occ. 

‘ Job vi. 22. Ezek. xvi. 33. The Chaldee and 
Syriac use the verb in the same sense. As 
a N. nw a gift, a present, ‘a bribe, bribery. 
Exod. xxiii. 8. Job xv. 34. Mic, iii. 1], & al. 
freq. 

ΤΊΓΤΙΣ 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 
To swim, as aman. occ. Isa. xxv. 11, twice. 
So Vulg. natans ad natandum. Ina Hiph. 
sense, to cause to swim. occ. Ps. vi. 7; where 
LXX λουσω, and Vulg. lavabo J will wash. 
AsaN. \nw (formed as sn, 13, 199, &c.) 
a swimming. occ. Ezek. xlvii. 5. inw "Ὁ 
waters to swim in. Eng. translat. 

onw 
To drain, exprimere. 





*See Hebrew Grammar, § VII. 30. 
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nw 


I. To shed or drain off the blood of men or ani- 
mals in sacrifice or otherwise. Gen. xxii. 10. 
xxxvii: 31. Exod. xii. 6. Jud. xii. 6. Jer. ix. 
8, urnw yr a wounding arrow. Sothe LX X, 
Bodus τιτρωσκουσα, and Vulg. sagitta vulnerans, 
In Niph. to be so drained. Lev. vi. 25. Num. 
xi. 22. It is once joined with p+ the blood, 
which determines the true sense of the word. 
Exod. xxxiv. 25. Asa N. wnw dlood-shed- 
ing. occ. Hos. v. 9. Fem. in reg. ΠΤ 
the same, oce. 2 Chron. xxx. 17. 

11. To drain grapes, squeeze or ‘press out their 
juice or blood. occ. Gen. xl. 11; where the 
LXX εξεθλιψα, and Vulg. expressi, J squeez- 
ed. 


III. Applied to gold, to drain or clear it of its 
dross. It occurs as a participle paoul, | K. 
x. 16, 17. 2 Chron. ix. 15, 16. ‘To this pur- 
pose the Vulg. renders it in Kings by puris- 
simo most pure, and probato proved, refined, 
and LX Χ in Chron. ix. 15, by καϑαροι pure. 
THY 

Occurs mot as a V. and the ideal meaning is 
uncertain ; but from the application of it as a 
N. it seems to denote to be dark. coloured, 
black, blackish. 

I. Asa N. 5nw a black or blackish lon, of 
which colour these animals are said to have 
been found in Ethiopia, India, and Syria. 
Job iv. 10, & al. freq. * 

II. Asa N. fem. nonw. occ. Exod. xxx. 34, 

‘where LX X ὀνυχα, and Vulg. onycha. It 
appears therefore to mean the onyx, an odor- 
iferous shell, properly, [apprehend, the Baby- 
lonish onyx, which we learn from Dioscorides, 
lib. ii. cap. 10, was of ;a black colour, and 
yielding in incense a sweet perfume. Comp. 
Ecclus xxiv. 15 or 21; where it is mentioned 
with the other odoriferous ingredients of the 
holy incense, and called ovv%. See Bochart, as 
above,who observes, that as it was very unusual 
to see either black shells or black lions, so their 
uncommon colour afforded a name to both ; and 
for farther satisfaction see Scheuchzer, Phy- 
sica Sacra on Exod. xxx. 34, who introduces 
the learned naturalist Rumphius remarking, 
that as aloes are the basis of all the oriental 
pills, so is the onyz, i. 6. the murea shell, of 
all their kinds of incense. 

nw 

Occurs not asa V. in Heb. but in Chaldee 
and Syriac (as likewise the Arabic jmp) sig- 
nifies, to be warm, hot. See Castell. As a 
N. pnw an inflammatory swelling, a burning 
boil, a morbid tumour, attended with a sense of 
heat. Exod. ix. 9. Deut. xxviii. 27, 35. 2 
Kings xx. 7. Jobii. 7, & al. freq. In the 
last cited passage one of the versions in the 
Hexapla renders it ἐλεφανσι the elephantiasis, a 
king of leprosy ; a translation particularly re- 
markable ; since in all probability this was the 
very distemper with which Job was afilicted, 
as I have had frequent occasion to remark in 
the course of this work, when explaining the 
words expressive of the symptoms. Comp. 





* See Bochart, vol. ii. 717; Johnston, Nat. Hist. de 
Quadruped. p. 81; Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacr. and Scott’s 
Note on Job iv. 10; and Gusset, Comment. Ling. Heb. in 


‘nw. 


ony 


under 4p> III. and see Michaelis in Lowth, 
Prelect. p. 688, edit. Gotting. and his Re- 
- cueil de Questions, Quest. xxxvi. 

Der. The Islandic skiin, Saxon scinan, Eng. 
shine. The sun. Qu? Also, to singe. 

onw 
To spring up. It occurs not as a V. but hence 
as a N. pnw corn springing up the third year 
of its own accord. Once, Isa. xxxvii. 30. To 
this purpose Aquila and Theodotion auropun 
self-growing. Comp. wid. 

nw 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but from the Chal- 
dee use of the word, and from the ancient ver- 
sions, the idea appears to be to waste, consume 
away. Comp. 4m. 

I. Asa N. fem. nsmw a species of distemper, 
a wasting, consumption, atrophy. occ. Lev. 
xxvi. 16. Deut. xxviii. 22. The Vulg. in 
both passages renders it by egestate want, and 
one of the Hexaplar versions in the former by 
aveno@bogiay blasting. 

Ii. As a N. »nw a kind of bird, the sea- 
gull or mew, thus called on account of its lean- 
ness, slenderness, or small quantity of flesh, in 
proportion to its apparent size. So the LX X 
λάρον, and Vulg. larus. occ. Lev. xi. 16. Deut. 
xiv. 15.* 

III. As anoun > mw oce. Ezek. xli. 16. It 
may signify either slender, so yy >ynw may be 
rendered slender planks of wood ; or else }»nw 
may be a compound of w which, and νι co- 
vered, and the words may be translated, cover- 
ed with wood ; thus the Targum for τ has 
sprit, a word compounded of τ, -which, and 
som covered. Comp. 1 K. vi. 9, 15. 

yow . . 

Occurs not as a verb in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies to lift up, be lofty. Asa noun pnw 
elation, pride, height. occ. Job xxviii. 8. xli. 
25 or 34. So the Vulg. renders it in the lat- 
ter passage by superbie pride, and the LX X 
in the former by «ἀλαζόνων lofty, haughty. +23 
ynmw the sons of elation, or height, in both these 
texts plainly mean the larger and stronger 
kinds of animals or wild beasts. See Bochart, 
vol. ii. 718, 719. vol. iii. 790, 791. Comp. 
notes under jn". 

pw 

I. Yo conflict, collide, grind, beat, or wear to 
pieces. occ. Exod. xxx. 36. 2 Sam. xxii. 43. 
Job xiv. 19. Ps. xviii. 43. So the LXX in 
Exod. cuyzous, and Vulg. contuderis. As 
a noun pnw small dust formed by division. occ. 
Isa. xl. 15. 

11. Asa noun pny, plur. opnw the celestial 
Sfluid, which is in a perpetual state of conflict 

- and struggle, 4. ἃ, the conflicting ether, ethers, 
or airs. See Psal. lxxxix. 7, 38. Deut. xxxiii. 
26. Job xxxviil. 18, Proy. viii. 28.4 Aquila 

. renders the word by ang the air, Job xxxvii. 
21; Symmachus by aidng the ether, Job xxxvi. 

. 28. xxxvii. 18, & al. freq. ; and the LX X by 
asowy airs (a word used by Shakspeare, Mil- 





* See Bochart, vol. iii. 263, and Johnston’s Nat. Hist. 
de Ment p. 92, 93. 

+ See Hutchinson’s Moses’ Princip, pt. ii. p. 266~—275, 
and Pike’s Philosophia Sacra, p. πὰ ᾿ ij ” 
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ton, and Thomson) 2 Sam. xxii. 12. Ps. xviii. 
12. 

III. To conflict, contend, fight, skirmish, as men 
do.-2 Sam. ii. 14; where it is rendered. play. 
This however was a very rough sort of play ; 
for, ver. 16, They caught every one his fellow 
by the head, and thrust his sword in his fellow’s 
side; so they fell down together. 'The true 
meaning of pmw in this text is fighting or skér- 
mishing ; and a like skirmishing by small par- 
ties is still used among the Arabs, when one 
of their tribes is at variance with another. 
See Shaw’s Travels, p. 250. 

IV. The reciprocations or reciprocal motions of 
the body in dancing, sporting, and laughing, 
are expressed by this word. 

In Kal and Hiph. to dance, sport, play, laugh. 
See Jud. xvi. 25, 27. 1 Sam. xviii. 7. 2 Sam. 
vi. 5, 21. Job v. 22. Zech. viii. 5. 

With 2 following, to play with. oce. Job xl. 24, 
or xli. 5. Also, to. laugh or sport at. occ. 
Prov. i. 26. : 

With 5x following, to laugh or smile on. occ. 
Job xxix. 24. 

With 5 or by following, it sometimes signifies, 
to make sport at, deride. See 2 Chron. xxx. 
10. Job xxx. 1. xxxix. 7, 18. Ps. xxxvii. 13. 
As anoun pinw and pnw laughter. Job viii. 
21. xii. 4, Eecles. ii. 2. vii.'7. Also, a laugh- 
ing stock, derision. Jer. xx. 7. xlviii. 26. Lam. 
iii. 14. Comp. pny. Asa N. pnwn a laugh- 
ing-stock. occ. Hab. i. 10. On Amos vii. 9, 
16, Michaelis, Supplem. p. 1171, observes 
that ‘“ in those two texts alone the Israelitish 
people, who are usually called after Israel or 
Jacob, are denominated after their more re- 
mote progenitor Isaac, whom they had in 
common with Esau, and that therefore it can 
hardly be doubted but the name pnw, not 
pny, (comp. Gen. xviii. 1]—15. xxi. 6.) 
contains an allusion to their ridiculous idola- 
tries, and that accordingly the LX X render 
prws mvs at ver. 9, by βωμοι που γελωτος al- 
tars of laughter or derision, the Arabic by 
pnobx box‘m the temples of derision, the 
Syriac by xa1m27 ND» the tabernacles of de- 
rision, and Vulg. excelsa idoli, the high places 
of the idol, and at ver. 16, the Vulg. has do- 
mum idoli, the house of the idol, which version 
Jerome embraces, and observes, that “ for the 
house of the idol is written in the Heb. beth 
Isaac, 1. e. the house of laughter, which the 
LXX_ have translated, the house of Jacob, 
understanding the noun for another name, and 
not for a thing.” 

Der. 70 shake. Also, French choquer, choc, 
and Eng. shock, shog, jog. 

Wy 

I. To be dark-coloured, dusky, swarthy. occ. 
Job xxx. 30. (comp. under om I.) Cant. i. 5; 
on which latter text see Shaw’s Travels, p. 
220; to which I add from Niebuhr, Voyage, 
tom. i. p. 187, speaking of the Bedoweens or 
wandering Arabs. ““ Les pavillons—sont 
d’une toile épaisse, noire ou rayée de noir et- 
de blanc. Their tents—are of a thick stuff, 
black or striped with black and white.” And 
Volney, Voyage, tom. i. p. 364, “ Ces tentes 
[des Bedowins] tissues de poil de chévre ou 


Ἵν 


de chameau, sont notres ou brunes. These 
tents of the Bedoweens, woven of goat’s or 
camel’s hair, are black or brown.” As nouns 
snw dark-coloured, blackish. occ. Lev. xiii. 
31, 37. Cant. v. 11. Zech. vi. 2, 6. Ὑπὸ 
occ. Lam. iv. 8; where LX X and Symma- 
chus render it αἀσβολη soot, but perhaps it has 
the same sense as the following word. 

II. Asa noun Ἵπφ the dawn; grey, gloom, or 
dusk of the morning. Gen. xix. 15, xxxii. 24. 
Isa. lviii? 8. Joel ii. 2, & al. freq. 

Ps. xxii. title, Zo the conqueror, snwn nox dy 
upon or concerning the interposition of the dusk, 
or such darkness as prevails at the dawn of 
day. The scene of this Psalm is the cruci- 
fixion of Christ, when the Divine Light ap- 
peared almost overwhelmed by the interposing 
powers of darkness, and when the sun, sympa- 
thizing with his great antitype, was darkened 
for three hours, and afforded to all believers a 
sensible and affecting image of what the Sun 
of Righteousness then endured. See Luke 
xxii. 53. Comp. Matt. xxvii. 45. Mark xv. 
33. Luke xxiii. 4, 45. The LXX and 
Symmachus render ΓΝ in the above passage 
of the Ps. by avcian ews a laying hold on; so 
the Vulg. by susceptione. As a N. with a 
formative Ὁ, ἍΤ the dawn. oce. Ps, ex. 3, 
qn: Ὁ 17 smwn ormn more than (the dew 

from) the womb of the dawn (shall be) the dew 
of thy progeny, 1. e. more abundant and nu- 
merous. Thus Cocceius, and the learned 
Bp Lowth, De Sacra Poes. Heb. Prelect. 
x. towards the beginning, explain this difficult 
text, the latter of whom cites Psal. iv. 8. Isa. 
x. 10. Job xxxyv. 2, as affording instances of 
similar ellipses. Comp. Deut. xxxii. 5. Job 
xxxili, 25. xl. 9. 

III. As a noun mw the dawn, or dawning, ina 
figurative sense, as of evil. occ. Isa. xlvii. 11 ; 
where Vulg. ortum ejus, its rising. Fem. 
nvnw the dawn of human life, when the joys 
and pleasures thereof are new, and the facul- 
ties begin to taste and relish them. occ. Eccles. 
xi. 10, comp. ver. 6—9. and ch. xii. 2. 

IV. In Hiph. to rise early in the morning, q. d. 
to morning, diluculare. occ. Job xxiv. 5. 

V. In Kal, to seek, as it were, early in the 
morning, i. e. diligently and earnestly. Job vii. 
21 or 22. Ps. Ixiii. 2, & al. In this sense it 
is followed by 5x, Job viii. 5. 

VI. To do a thing betimes, or, as it were, early 
in the morning. occ. Proy. xiii. 24, And he 
that loveth him ὝΘΥΣ ὙὝΓΙΦ is early (to) him 

in) correction, q. d. diluculat ei correctionem. 

Il. Asa N. aw nw and τη the river 
Nile, so called from its turbid, dark-coloured 
water. See Jos. xiii. 3. Jer. ii. 18, 1 Chron. 
xiii. 5. Isa. xxiii. 3. “ symw,” says the learn- 
ed Ger. Johan. Vossius,* “ literally denotes 
black—now the Nile is turbid and blackish, 
namely from the mud it rolls down with it 
from the southern countries. There is also 
another reason for its having this name, be- 
cause it makes the land overflowed by it black. 
But as in Gen. xv. 18; by the ox 713 + 
Φ ig. . Idol. lib. ii, cap. 74, p. 691. 4to. 

Pe τι τ ἢ te ae 
+ Comp, under 977 X. 2. 
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river of Egypt, so in Jos. xiii. 3, by the το, 
is to be understood not the whole Nile, but 
that branch of tt which is called, Amos vi. 14, 
ΥΤ ΣΤ dr the river of the wilderness. And 
as the Nile, from its blackish waters, and from 
its giving a black colour to the country it 
overflows, was called by the Hebrews s1mw ; 
so for the same reasons it was called by the 
Greeks Μελὰς black, according to the testi- 
mony of Plutarch and Eustathius; and from 
them by the old Latins, Melo.” See more on 
this subject in Jablonski’s Pantheon Egypt. 
lib. iv. cap. i. § 4, ἄς. But comp. Bruce’s 
Travels, vol. iii. p. 656. 

Der. Eng. swart, swarth, swarthy. Old Lat. 
scurus, whence obscurus, obscuritas, and Eng. 
obscure, obscurity. 

nnw 

I. In a natural sense, in Kal and Hiph. to cor- 
rupt, spoil, mar, destroy. Gen. vi. 13, 17. ix. 
15. xiii. 10. xviii. 28, 31. xix. 29. Exod. xxi. 
26, & al. . 

Jer. li. 1, ΓΛ Ὁ mn a destroying wind, in al- 
lusion to the “ hot pestilential wind, as the 
Arabic version renders these words, which is 
frequent in those parts, and when it lights 
among a multitude destroys great numbers of 
them in a moment, as it frequently happens to 
those vast caravans of the Mahometans who 
go their annual pilgrimages to Mecca.” Thus 
Dr Prideaux, Connex. parti. book i. an. 710. 
I shall add a farther account of this destruc- 
tive wind from Niebuhr, Description de I’ Ara- 
bie, p. 7, 8. “ It is,” says he, “ in the desert 
between Basra, Bagdad, Aleppo, and Mecca, 
that they speak most frequently of the poison- 
ous wind called sam, smum, samiel, or sameli, 
according to the various pronunciations of the 
Arabs. But it is not unknown in some parts 
of Persia, of the Indies, and even of Spain. 
It is to be feared only in the greatest heats of 
summer.— There often pass years without the 
pestilential smum being felt between Basra 
and Aleppo. According to the relation of 
the Arabs, men and animals are suffocated by 
this wind in the same manner as by the ordi- 
nary hot wind of summer.— When any one is 
suffocated by this wind, or, as they express it, 
when his heart is broken, the blood sometimes 
flows out violently from his nose and ears two 
hours afterwards. The corpse preserves its 
heat for a long time; it swells, turns blue and 
greens at length, when they want to raise it 
by an arm or a leg, those limbs come off.” — 

In Niph. to be spoiled, marred. Exod. viii. 24. 
As a noun nmw corruption. Psal. xvi. 10. 
(Comp. Acts ii. 27, 31. xiii. 36, 37.) Job ix. 
31. xvii. 14. Comp. under mw VI. As Ns. 
nmwn corruption, destruction. Levy. xxii. 25. 
Ezek. ix. 1. ΓΦ spoiling, destruction. 
Exod. xii. 13. 2 Chron. xx. 23. Ps. evii. 20, 
& al. Also, an instrument of destruction, a 
trap, a gin, a snare. So LXX σαγιδας. 
Vulg. laqueos et pedicas, Montanus extermi- 
natorium. occ. Jer. v. 26. 

II. Ina spiritual sense, in Kal and Hiph. to 
corrupt, spoil, or be corrupted, spoiled. See 
Ezek. xxviii. 17. Amos i. 11. Mal. ii. 8. 
Exod. xxxii. 7. Deut. ix. 12. Gen. vi. 12. 
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Deut. iv. 25. Jud. ii. 19. In Hiph. to act 
corruptly, 2 Chron. xxvii. 2. In Niph. to be 
corrupt or corrupted. Gen. vi. 11,12. Asa 
N. nmw corruption. Deut. xxxii. 5. 

Der. Scath, hurt, waste, scathful. 


mow 


With a radical, but mutable or omissible, τ. 

I. To decline, go, or turn aside. Num. v. 12. 
Prov. iy. 15. vii. 25, & al. freq. Comp. ποῦ. 

II. To go or run this way and that, or to and 
fro, obambulare, discurrere. Num. xi. 8. 2 
Sam. xxiv. 2, & al. 

III. As Ns. ww a whip or scourge, from the 
manner of its motion, when used. 1 K. xii. 11, 
14. Proy. xxvi. 3. Nah. iii. 2, & al. ww the 
same. Isa. xxviii. 15. 

IV. To row, move the oars to and fro, or back- 
wards and forwards. It occurs not as a verb, 
but as a participle or participial noun mas. 
plur. p‘ow rowers, persons rowing. occ. Ezek. 
xxvii. 8, 26. As Ns. ww an oar, or collec- 
tively, oars. oce. Isa. xxxiii. 21 ; where Aquila 
renders ow ὋΝ by vavs xwans a ship of oar, 
i. e. an oared vessel, Symmachus by way 
κωπηλάτου a vessel of the rower, and Vulg. by 
navis remigum, a ship of rowers. ἸΟῪ an oar, 
instrument of rowing. occ. Ezek. xxvii. 6, 29. 

V. Asa N. πον. oce. Isa. xli. 19. plur. o-ow, 
Exod. xxv. 5, & al. freq. The shittah tree, or 
shittim wood, of which great part of the sa- 
cred furniture of the tabernacle was made. 
The LXX generally render it by ἀσησσα in- 
corruptible : the Vulg. after Theodotion, trans- 
lates itin Isa. by spinam the thorn. ‘“ Jerome 
says that the shittim wood resembles the white 
thorn; that it is of an admirable beauty, soli- 
dity, strength, and smoothness. It is thought 
he means the black acacia, which is, they say, 
the only tree found in the deserts of Arabia.” 
Calmet’s Dictionary in Surrrm™m; who ob- 
serves farther, that this tree is very thorny, and 
even its bark covered with very sharp thorns, 
and hence perhaps it had the Heb. name muw, 
from making animals decline or turn aside, lest 
they should be wounded by it, q. d. a noli me 
tangere. 

To confirm the interpretation just given, I add 
the words of Dr Shaw, Travels, p. 444, note 
9. “ The acacia being by much the largest, 
and the most common tree of these deserts [of 
Arabia Petra] we have some reason to con- 
jecture that the shittim wood, whereof the 
severa 1 utensils, &c. of the tabernacle, &c. 
Exod. ixv. 10, 13, 23, &c. were made, was 
the woo dof the acacia. This tree abounds 
with flowers of a globular figure, and of an ex- 
cellent smell, which may farther induce us to 
take it for the same with the shittah tree, which 
in Isa. xli. 19, is joined with the myrtle and 
other sweet-smelling plants.” Comp. also 
Scheuchzer, Physica Sacr. on Exod. xxv. 5. 

VI. mown ma the house of declination, or of the 
declinator, the name of a place mentioned Jud. 
vii. 22, and not improbably so called from a 

-temple there dedicated to the heavens, con- 
sidered as causing the declination of the 
earth, and thereby the successive variation 
of seasons, and their beneficial effects to 





ow 


man.* Neither is it at all wonderful that these 
ancient Canaanitish heathen should be acquaint- 
ed both with the annual motion, and with the 
declination of the earth, since we find the same 
doctrines expressly taught by some of the 
Greek philosophers. Thus Philolaus the 
Pythagorean, according to Plutarch, De Plac. 
lib. iii. cap. 13, thought, Tnv—xuxrw σεριῷερεσο 
bas περι τὸ ug, KATA KTKAOY ΛΟΞΟΥ, that 
the earth was carried round the fire in an ob- 
lique circle,” i. 6. in an orbit, which is oblique 
or inclined to the equator in an angle about 
23° 30’. So Aristarchus taught that the hea- 
ven was immoveable eZerurrecdas ds KATA AOZOYT 
KYKAOY τὴν γὴν, ἅμω καὶ περὶ σὸν adens αξονα 
δινουμέένην, but that the earth moved in an ob- 
lique circle, revolving at the same'time round 
its own axis.” Plutarch De Facie in Orbe 
Lune, tom. ii. p. 933, edit. Xylandr. And 
consult the very learned Mr Duten’s Inquiry 
into the Origin of Discoveries attributed to 
the Moderns, part ii. ch. 9. Did not the 
Greeks give to Apollo or the Sun the epithet 
Λοξίας originally from his oblique course or ap- 
parent declination? See Hederic’s Lexic. 

vow I. In Kal and Hiph. to go or run about 
hither and thither, or to and fro, repeatedly. 
oce. Jer. v. 1. Dan. xii. 4. Amos viii. 12. 2 
Chron. xvi. 9. Zech. iv. 10. In Hith. 
woiwnn the same. occ. Jer. xlix. 3. 

II. As aN. wow a whip or scourge, either 
from its litheness, or its repeated motion in 
ϑοομεῖρβ, oce. Josh, xxiii. 13. Comp. ΤῸ 

Der. Shoot, shot. Swedish skutta, Eng. to scud, 
scuddle. 

now 

To spread abroad, stretch out, expand. occ. 
Num. xi. 32, 2 Sam. xvii. 19. Job xii. 23. 
Psal. Ixxxviii, 10. Jer. viii. 2. As a N. 
mown a place for spreading. occ. Ezek. xxvi. 
5, 14. xlvii. 10. On the former texts see Bp 
Newton’s Dissertations on the Prophecies, 
vol, i. p. 347—350, 8vo. To which I add 
from Mr Bruce’s Travels, Introduct. p. 59. 
“ς Passing by Tyre, from curiosity only, I 
came to be a mournful witness of the truth of 
that prophecy, that Tyre, the queen of nations, 
should be a rock for fishers to dry their nets 
on; two wretched fishermen with miserable 
nets having just given over their occupation.” — 

Der. A stick. Qu? 


Dow 

To bear malice against, to hate or persecute with 
rancour, infestum velinfensum esse. occ. Gen. 
xxvii. 41. xlix. 23. (where LX X ἐνειχον aorw 
stuck close to him) 1, 15. Job xvi. 9. xxx. 21. 
Psal. lv. 4. Asa N. fem. mnuwn implacable 
malice or hatred, spite, rancour. occ. Hos. ix. 
7,8 

jyow 

I. Zo oppose, to be adverse, an adversary or 
enemy to. occ. Ps. xxxviii. 21. cix. 4, 29. 
Zech. iii. 1. As a participial N. yow an ad- 
versary, opposer. Num. xxii. 22. 1 Sam. xxix. 





* See Hutchinson’s Moses’ Princip. part ii. p. 410. 


How 


4, & al. freq. And so I would understand it, 
1 Chron. xxi. 1, of ahuman adversary. Comp. 
2 Sam. xxiv. 1, which perhaps may best be 
rendered ; And again the anger of Jehovah was 
kindled against Israel 11 NX ND and David 
was moved against them by (one’s) saying, or 
rather indefinitely, and one moved David 
against them, saying, Go, number Israel and 
Judah. See Dr Chandler’s Life of King 
David, vol. ii. p. 410, &c. Asa N. fem. mov 
an opposition or opposite accusation. occ. Gen. 
xxvi. 21. Ezra iv. 6. 

II. Asa N. γον Satan, foe to God and man, 
and the accuser of the brethren. See Job i. 
and ii. Zech. iii. 1, and Rev. xii. 10. The 
LXX< in Job and Zech. render it by ὁ διαβολος 
the accuser. 

ow 

I. To cover with water, to immerge, wash by 
immersion. Lev. vi. 28. xv. 11. Ezek. xvi. 9, 
& al. freq. In Niph. to be thus washed. Lev. 
xv. 12. 

II. To overflow, overwhelm, or rush upon, as 
waters. Psal. lxix. 3, 16. lxxviii. 20. exxiv. 
4, Jer. xlvii. 2, & al. Asa N. How an inun- 
dation. Ps. xxxii. 6. 

III. In a metaphorical sense, to overflow, to 
rush over or upon, like water. Isa. viii. 8. 
xxviii. 15. Jer. viii. 6, As the horse ,oH Ww 
mnndna rushing into thebattle, says our transla- 
tion, but rather, bounding over, 1. 6. all obsta- 
cles, in the battle. Thus Bate. Asa N. how 
an overflowing or inundation. Prov. xxvii. 4. 
Nah. i. 8. Also, an overflowing shower or 
rain. Job xxxviii. 25. 

Der. To steep, soak, a stope or stoop, a large 
vessel for liquids. 


Dw 

I. Occurs not as a V. but as a participial N. 
Suw or Www an inferior magistrate or officer, 
who attended on a superior magistrate or 
judge, to execute his orders, answering in 
some measure to a sheriff among us. Exod. ν. 
6. Deut. xvi. 18. 2 Chron. xxvi. 11. Prov. vi. 
7. As a N. Svuwn ministerial authority or 

wer. occ. Job xxxviii. 33. 

il. Chald. Asa N. uw aside or part. So 
Theodotion μερος, and Vulg. parte. oce. Dan. 
vii. 5, And it raised up itself on one side. The 
Persian empire was founded by the Medes 
and Persians, but after the short éitular reign 
of Cyaxares or Darius I. all the succeeding 
kings were Persians, and this empire is al- 
ways called the Persian. yup (with Ὁ) is used 
in the same sense in the Targums, and in the 
Syriac language. See Castell’s Lexicon in 
“ΘΟ. , 

Derr. Ὁ or Μ, being prefixed, the Saxon, mes- 
ter, and Eng. master. Also perhaps the La- 
tin magister, whence magisterial, magistrate, 
magistracy, ὅτε. 

ὋΣ See under mw IX. and mw II. 

pe 

With thes radical and immutable, as in ΣΤΡ 
ax, &c. 

To urine, piss, whence the w, as in other in- 
stances, being changed into n, the cognate 
Syriac V. ;n, of the same import. See Cas- 
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tell. jw however occurs not as a Heb. V. in 
Kal, but as a participle Hith. pnw (the ra- 
dical w and formative mn being transposed as 
usual), one pissing, he who pisseth. So the 
LXX constantly render it by ουρων, and Vulg. 
mingens. 1 Sam. xxv. 22, 34. & al. In which, 
as in all the other passages wherein it occurs, 
ΡΞ pnw 15 ἃ periphrasis for a male. Asa 
N. mas. plur. in reg. ‘wv urine, piss, literally 
urines. occ. 2 Kings xviii. 27. Isa. xxxvi. 12; 
so the LX X in both passages ουρον, and Vulg. 
urinam. 


44 

ke stop, assuage, CHECK. 

1. Intransitively, or in a Niph. sense, to stop, 
be stopped, assuaged, or checked, as the waters 
of the deluge, from rising higher. occ. Gen. 
viii. 1. So the LXX ¢exoracs ceased, were at 
quiet, and Aquila ἐστάλησαν were restrained. 
Let the reader attentively peruse from Gen. 
vii. 11, to ch. viii. 4, in the Heb. and 1 think 
he will perceive the case (which seems to have 
puzzled some very learned and good men) to 
be as follows: The flood began on the 17th 
day of the 2d month, on which day Noah and 
his family entered into the ark ; then it rained, 
or the flood was upon the earth forty days and 
forty nights, by which time the waters were 
so high as to bear up the ark; but the rain 
still continued to fall (comp. ch. viii. 2, 3.) 
and the waters to increase (ch. vii. 18,20.) 
till the end of 150 days, reckoning from the 
17th of the 2d month, and then, ch. viii. 1, 
the Aleim caused the spirit to pass upon the 
earth (as at the formation, Gen. i. 2.) 3. 
pst and (immediately) the waters stopped or 
were checked, i. e. from rising higher. Ver. 
2, And (the spirit continuing to act) the foun- 
tains of the abyss and the air-cracks were closed 
up, and the spherical shell of earth consoli- 
dated, as at the formation, Gen. i. 6, 7, be- 
tween two spheres of water, and the rain from 
heaven was restrained, or fell no longer. Ver. 
3, And (the shell of earth being cracked or 
broken in various places by the continued ac- 
tion of the spirit or expansion, as at Gen. i. 
9.) the waters returned from off the earth ; whi- 
ther? surely, from whence they came ; name- 
ly, to the great deep (see ch. vii. 11)—going 
and returning ; and the waters failed or abated 
at the end of a hundred and fifty days : which, 
at thirty days to a month, is five months ; and 
as soon * almost as the waters, which had pre- 
vailed fifteen cubits above the highest mountains, 
(ch. vii. 20.) began to fail, we find that the 
ark, which we may suppose to draw near fif- 
teen cubits, or half its own height (see ch. vi. 
15.) of water, grounded on a high mountain ; 
for ver. 4, The ark rested in the seventh month, 
on the 17th day of the month, on the mountains 
of Ararat. . 

Ii. In Kal, intransitively, to stop, be assuaged 





* Isay almost, because we probably ought to allow 
two or three days above the hundred and » in order 
to bring the time to the seventeenth day of the seventh 
month : for some of their months must have consisted of 
more than thirty days, otherwise twelve of them could 
to the solar tropical year of 3653 
days, for 12 multiplied by thirty equals only 360, Comp. 
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or appeased, as anger. occ. Esth. ii. 1. In 
Hiph. transitively, to stop, appedse, as mur- 
murings. occ. Num. xvii. 5. 

III. Asa N. pow (formed as yp from 4p) a 
check, stop, restraint. occ. Prov. xxiii. 2. The 
Targum renders it xDD a aie so Aquila 
and Theodotion μαχαιρῶν, and Vulg. cultrum, 
taking the sense from the Chaldee op. And 
indeed seventeen of Dr Kennicott’s codices 
now read }‘3D, as two more did originally ; but 
this, as just intimated, is a Chaldee word, and 
the Jews knew nothing of that language till 
long after the time of Solomon. But I sus- 
pect that some Chaldaizing transcribers, either 
by mistake, or from not understanding the 
Heb. γι, substituted their psp for it, whence 
the word still appears in so many MSS, 
Comp. Ecclus xxxi. 12. 

IV. In Kal, to stop, stop up, obstruct, as a way 
with thorns; so LX X φρασσω. occ. Hos. ii. 
6 or 8. Hence | 

V. To fence, hedge. occ. Jobi. 10. Asa N. 
Ἵν a hedge. occ. Lam. ii. 6. In this text 
twenty of Dr Kennicott’s codices now read 
yD his tabernacle, as two more did originally ; 
and though this reading, which is followed by 
the ancient versions, and our English transla- 
tion, might make a good sense, (comp. Isa.i.8.) 
yet the other seems preferable. Comp. under 
pon I. plur. 3 Φ sharp stakes or thorns, such 
as are used in making fences. occ. Num. 
xxxiil. 55; where the LX X cxoror:s stakes, 
thorns, and Vulg. clavi stakes, spikes. As a 
N. fem. maw, and in reg. now a stake. occ. 
Jud. ix. 48, 49. Fem. plur. misw stakes 
forming the wall of a fisherman’s hut. occ. 
Job xl. 26, or xli. 7. Comp. ὃν IV. under 
by. As Ns. fem. in reg. now and nown a 
Fence, hedge. occ. Isa. v. 5. Prov. xv. 19. 

VI. To stake, as toils or nets, i. 6. fiz them 
with stakes. occ. Jer. v. 26; where LX X εἐσ- 
tncay Set. 

jaw I. Intransitively, to assuage or be assuaged 
entirely, as anger. occ. Esth. vii. 10. 


II. 70 fence or hedge thoroughly. occ. Job x. 
1] 


Den. To check, checker, or chequer. Qu?|4 


Also, to suage, assuage. 


29 

I. In Kal, to lie, lie down, as aman. Gen. xix. 
4, & al. freq.—as a beast. Num. xxiv. 9. In 
Hiph. to cause to lie, or lie down. 1 K. iii. 20. 
xvil. 19, & al. To cast down, as cities and 
towns, including perhaps the destruction of 
the inhabitants. 2 Sam. viii. 2. εδαφιζειν, comp. 
Luke xix. 44, and see Bp Patrick’s note, and 
Dr Chandler’s Review of Hist. of the Man 
after God's own Heart, p. 179, 180, and notes. 
As a noun fem. τα a lying or lying down. 
Exod. xvi. 13, 14, & al. freq. Comp. Lev. 
xv. 16—18. Asa N. awn a place of lying 
down, a bed. Lev. xv. 4, 5, & al. freq. 

11. To rest, be at quiet. Job xxx. 17. Eccles. 
ii. 23. So the Vulg. in Eccles. requiescit. 
III. To lie down, as in the grave or sepulchre. 


2 Sam. vii. 12. Job iii. 13. Isa. xiv. 18, ἃ al.- 


freq. Comp. Isa. lvii. 2. , 
Der. Squab, squabbish. ΄ 
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mow 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 
It occurs not as a verb in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies, inter al. to be like, resemble, and the 
cognate verb -t>p in Chaldee imports to view, 
look at with attention, contemplate. See Castell. 
The former notion seems best to suit the fol- 
lowing Heb. nouns. 

I. As a noun fem. plur. ΤῊ ΣΦ resemblances, 
representations, i. 6. engravings, or pictures. 
oce. Isa. ii. 16. Asa noun maw imagery, 
sculpture. occ. Ley. xxvi. 1. Num. xxxiii. 52. 
Ezek. viii. 12. Comp. ver. 10. So plur. 
τ. oce. Prov. xxv. 11, (As) apples of 
gold (citrons or oranges. Qu?) myvswma in 
curiously engraved work of silver,* (so is) a 
word spoken upon its wheels, i. e. not only, as 
the Vulg. explains it, in tempore suo, in its 
season, but in every respect properly—-* delec- 
tando pariterque monendo,” so as to be set a 
running, as it were, upon wheels, till it reaches 
the heart of the hearer, its destined goal. 

II. As a participial. N. ον (formed as spy 
from pw) the imagination or conception. occ. 
Job xxxviii. 36; where Targum xaad the 
heart, Montanus contemplationi the contempla- 
tion. Asa N. fem. in reg. now the imagi- 
nation. occ. Prov. xviii. 11. As a noun fem. 
plur. nvswn, joined with 225, the imagina- 
tions or effigiations of the heart. occ. Psal. 
Ixxiii. 7. 

ΤΙΣ 

It is frequently opposed to “51 ¢o be strong, 
vigorous, and thence to remember, so the pri- 
mary idea of maw seems to be to fail, relax, 
let go. See Deut. xxxi. 21. Ps. exxxvii. 5. 

I. In Kal, to forget, let go the remembrance of. 
Gen. xxvii. 45. xl. 23, & al. freq. Comp. 
Lam. ii. 6. In Niph. to be forgotten. Gen. 
xli. 30, & al. freq. Applied to subterraneous 
waters. Job xxviii. 4. Comp. no‘ 1 Ὁ" strange 
waters. 2 K. xix. 24. In Hiph. to cause to 
forget. occ. Jer. xxiii. 27. In Hith. πη 

to be forgotten. occ. Eccles. viii. 10. : 

II. Chald. in Aph. to find. Dan. ii. 25, & al. 

In Ith. to be found. Dan. ii. 35, & al. 


ow 
I. In Kal, intransitively, to direct onself wisely, 
be wise, prudent, behave wisely. occ. 1 Sam. 
xviii. 30. Also, transitively, to direct wisely, 
or knowingly. occ. Gen. xlviiie 14, Asa N. 
Sow directing wisdom, prudence. 1 Sam. xxv. 3. 
1 Chron. xxii. 12. Job xvii. 4. Sow Job 
xxxiv.. 35. But observe that forty of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices here read without the ", 
Sownn. As a N. fem. plur. mibaw acts or 
instances of wisdom or prudence. occ. Eccles. 
i. 17, where LX X ἐπιστήμην knowledge. But 
observe that thirty-four of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices read nib>p, which seems best to suit 
the context, and will account for the Vulg. 
and modern versions of the word by stultitiam 
folly. In Hiph. to. understand. Deut. xxxii. 
29. Psal. xxxvi. 4, to behave wisely. Deut. 
xxix. 9. Josh. i. 7. So, to prosper.t See 





* Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 401; Lowth’s Pra. 
lect. xxiv. towards the beginning. 
+ See Meric Casaubon De Ling. Heb. p. 88, &e. 
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Josh. i. 7,8. Prov. xvii. 2. Jer. xxiii. 5. Also, 
to cause to understand, make wise, give under- 
standing. Gen. iii. 6. Neh. ix. 20, & al. 
Hence Eng. shill, &c. 

And since Eve’s desire of being made wise, not 
only independently on, but in opposition to, 
her Creator, was the original moving cause 
which, in the language of Milton, 

Brought death into the world, and all owr woe, 

With loss of Eden, —_——. 
hence, constantly to remind believers of this 
grand privation, and its cause, and thereby 
continually to caution them against all infidel 
schemes of seeking wisdom in any other man- 
ner than that appointed by God, the word 
Sow signifies Ὁ 

II. In Kal, to waste, destroy, so Vulg. vastabit. 
Deut. xxxii. 25. Ezek. xiv. 15. Comp. Ezek. 
xxxvi. 12, 13, Jerem. xv. 7, where see Eng. 
marg. Asanoun 5)2w a spoiling, depriving, 
as of comfort. oce. Ps. xxxv. 12. 

III. To deprive, bereave, or to be deprived or 
bereaved, as of children, orbare, orbari, Gen. 
xxvil. 45. xii. 86. xliii. 13. Lev. xxvi. 22. 1 
Sam. xv. 33.—as ἃ bear of his mate. 2 Sam. 
xvii.8. Prov. xvii.12. Hos. xiii. 8 ; in all which 
passages the Vulg. explains 5:.w 27 by a 
she-bear bereaved of her cubs ; so LUXX in 
Sam. LOnTOS NTSXVWLEYA Theodotion in’ Prov. 
AOxTw ἡσεκνωβοενῇ and another Hexaplar ver- 
sion in Hos. arsxvovusvm. But this inter- 
pretation, I apprehend, cannot be right, be- 
cause in all the three texts we have 19: Ψ mas- 
culine, and that without any various reading in 
Dr Kennicott’s Bible, except in Prov. where 
one MS. has 3 ὦ, but still this is masculine ; 
and as I know not that the he-bear shows any 
remarkable affection for his cubs, I choose to 
refer 5y>w to his being bereaved of his female, 
on which occasion, no doubt, he would be 
fierceand dangerous enough. Thus Brookes, 
Nat. Hist. vol. i. p. 192, says, that “ in rut- 
ting season they are much more formidable than 
at other times, which is perhaps owing to 
jealousy.” In Hiph. to bereave of children. 

_oce. Jer. 1.9. As anoun > >w a bereaving, 
privation, as of children. occ. Isa. xlvii. 9. 
xlix. 20. 

IV. As a N. S:awx, plur. fem. in reg. 
ΤΌΞΩΝ a cluster or bunch of grapes, which when 
ripe is plucked from the vine. Gen. xl. 10. 
Num. xiii. 24, 25,& al. So Martinius (Lex. 
Etymol. in Uva) derives the French grape, 
whence our Eng. grape, from griper to pull 
or pluck off.—of dates, Cant. vii. 7 or 8. But 
comp. ver. 8 or 9, and See Harmer’s Outlines, 
&e. p. 337. 

On Num. xiii. 24, observe that Dandini, 

though an Italian, speaks with wonder of the 
bi of the grapes on Mount Libanus, 
which he says were equal to a prune; and the 
grapes of Palestine were not inferior in size ;* 
ποῦ mn affirms that near Damascus some 
of the bunches of grapes weigh from thirty to 

Sorty pounds.+ Be Ou ? were I think with 


* Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 313, where see 
more. 


t Complete System of Geography, vol. ii. p. 109. col. 








1. Lucas’ words (Voyage, tom. i. p, 192.) are—* plus | E 


8 Dow 


Le Clerc and Scheuchzer, that the reason 
why the spies bare the bunch. of grapes on a 
staff between two was not on account of its 
enormous size, as if one man might not easily, 
have carried it, but for fear the grapes should 
be broken or crushed in his so doing. 

V. Spoken of animals. In Kal and Hiph. to 
suffer abortion, miscarry, be bereaved of oft- 
spring by its untimely birth. occ. Gen. xxxi. 
38. Exod. xxiii. 26. Job xxi. 10. Cant. iv. 2. 
vi. 6. Hos. ix. 14. 

VI. To cast its fruit, as a vine. occ. Mal. iii. 
11. Comp. Job xv. 33. 

VII. In Hiph. to blight, as the land its fruit. 
oce. 2 K. ii. 19. Comp. ver. 21. 

VIII. Chald. In Ith. 5>nwit to consider at- 
tentively. occ. Dan. vii. 8. As a noun fem. 
now understanding. occ. Dan. v. 11, 12. 
Comp. above sense I. 

5>>w occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Chal- 
dee, from the Heb. 552, in Kal and Aph. to 
finish, complete. Ezra iv. 13. v. 3, 11. vi. 14. 

Dow . 

It denotes readiness, forwardness, diligence, 
alertness. 

I. As a VY. in Kal and Hiph. to be ready, 
forward, diligent, alert. Gen. xix. 27. nsw 
Dipait Sx qpaa ommsax and Abraham was 
ready in the morning at, or went hastily in the 
morning to, the place, where he had stood before 
Jehovah. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 15, And Jehovah 
the Aleim of their fathers sent to them by the 
hand of his messengers d>wit (infin.) being 
diligent and sending. So Jer. vii. 13, 25. xi. 
7. xxv. 3. Prov. xxvii. 14, & al. freq. Ps. 
exxvii. 2, Jt is vain for you Dip ‘awn being 
forward to rise (and) delaying to lie down. 
Zeph. iii. 7, But ὙΓΛΥΤΦΤΤ yw they were 
forward, they corrupted (i. e. in corrupting ) 
their doings. Hos. vi. 4 or 5, and xiii. 3, 
ἼΣΟΣ dur as the dew, ready or forward 
to go off. As to "3. in Jer. v. 8, it seems 
best to refer that word to the root qwn to 
draw, and so Aquila and Theodotion render 
it ἕλκοντες drawing, and Symmachus éaxopevor, 
and perhaps the L.XX nearly to the same 
sense énavuavas raging with lust. Vulg. emis- 
sarii stallions. Comp. under j I. 

This verb is generally rendered to rise up ear- 
ly, but since it is constructed with pvp fo rise, 
Ps. exxvii. 2, rising up is excluded from its 
meaning ; and since it is very frequently join- 
ed with span in the morning early, (comp. 
Josh. vi. 14.) it cannot in itself strictly im- 
port earliness, though this may sometimes be 
implied from the circumstances of the case, 
or from the context, as in Gen. xix. 2. 1 Sam. 
v. 3. xv. 12. : 

II. Asa N. o>w the shoulder of the human 
body, so called from its readiness in bearing 
burdens or the like. See Gen. ix. 23. xxi. 
14. xlix. 15. Ps. lxxxi. 7. Isa. x. 27. xiv. 25. 
And since several men frequently join in car- 
rying one burden between them, hence naw 

“tmx one, or united, shoulder denotes one con- 
sent, as rendered in our translation, Zeph. iii. 





de quarante livres, more than forty pounds ;” and ob- 
oe gs French pound is somewhat more than the 
nglish, 


yw 


9. So ποῦν Hos. vi. 9, is translated in the 
text by consent, and in the margin with one 


shoulder ; but. perhaps with Bate we should 


rather refer it, as an adverb, to sense I. and 
render it, forwardly, eagerly. 

Isa. ix. 4, 6,,And the government shall be upon 
his shoulder. “1 believe,” says Raphelius 
in his note on this text, “ that because we 
carry burdens on our shoulders, therefore go- 
vernment is said to be laid upon them.” He- 
rodotus [lib. ii. cap. 106,] mentions a statue 
of Sesostris, king of Egypt, on which some 
sacred ‘Egyptian letters were engraved, reach- 
ing from one shoulder to the other, of this 
import, “ Eyw rnvde χωρήν wows Tos ἐβόοισι ex~ 
rncauny» 1 obtained this country by my 
shoulders.” In like manner Pliny, in his 
Panegyric, cap. 15. “Quum abundé expertus 
esset qudm bené humeris tuis sederet imperium. 
When he had abundantly experienced how 
well the empire would sit on your shoulders.” 
Thus far Raphelius. I add, that our Queen 
Elizabeth concluded one of her speeches to 
the House of Commons, in answer to a re- 
monstrance about monopolies, thus :—‘ Prin- 
ces—cannot themselves look- narrowly into all 
things, upon whose shoulders lieth continually 
the heavy weight of the greatest and most im- 
portant affairs.” * 

Psal. xxi. 13. pow ynwn *3 for thou shalt put 
them the shoulder or shoulder.wise, i. e. thou 
shalt make them turn the shoulder or the back. 
To this sense Symmachus σι σαξεις (al. θησεις) 
αὐτοὺς ἀποσσροῷου:. See Merrick’s Annot. 
Comp. Es. xviii. 41, under pny IV. 

Ill. Asa N. o>w a district, portion of a coun- 
try, as the shoulder of the back. occ. Gen. 
ΧΙ. 22. Comp. ana IV. 

IV. Asa N. fem. 2w the shoulder-bone, or 
-blade. occ. Job xxxi. 22. Comp. under »n> I. 
pata 

J. In Kal, to dwell, inhabit, particularly in a 
tent or tabernacle. Gen. ix. 27. xiv. 13. Ps. 
Ixxviii. 60. Deut. xxxiii. 16, 72D ‘sow Those 
who dwelt in the bush, i. 6. the Aleim. See 
Exod. iii. 4, 6. But comp. Jer. xlix. 16. 
Obad. ver. 3. Also in Kaland Hiph. to place, 
to cause to dwell or inhabit, particularly in a 
tent or tents.+ Jer. vii. 3, 7, 12. Job xi. 14. 
Ps. Ixxviii. 55. As participial. Ns. 19 an in- 
habitant. Num. xvi. 94. Hos. x. 15. Prov. 
xxvii, 10. Jer. vi. 21. yawm, plur. Ὁ and 





* Rapin’s History by Tindal, folio, vol. ii. p. 155, at 
the year 1601. , : 
+ May we not hence assign the true interpretation of 


12" Gen. iii. 24? And Jehovah Aleim caused to dwell, 


or placed, in a tabernacle at the east of the garden of 


Eden, the cherubim, &e. So the word }3W* here expresses 
that there was a tabernacle (resembling, doubtless, the 
Mosaic) in which the cherubim and emblematic fire or 
glory were placed from the fall (comp. Wisd. ix. 8.) ; and 
which surely continued in the believing line of Seth. 
Whether this same sacred tabernacle was preserved by 
Noah in the ark, and remained in the family of Eber, tiil 
the descent of the children of Israel into Egypt, and was 
brought up by them from thence, I pretend not to deter- 
mine. Certain it is from Exod. xxxiii. 7~9. (comp. Exod. 
Xvi. 33, 24. 1 Sam. iv. 8.) that the Israelites had a taber- 
nacle or tent [69 2 Sam, vii. 6), sacred to Jehovah, before 
that erected by Moses ; and it appears from Amos v. 
26, and Acts vii. 42, that soon after the Exodus the idola- 
ters and apostates had such likewise for their idols. Comp. 
under ΤῸ 1, 
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naw a place to dwell in, an habitation. Isa. 
xxil, 19. Jer. ix. 19: Ezek. xxv. 4; & αἱ. 
Particularly, a tent or tabernacle. Num. xvi. 
24, xxiv. 5, & al. Also, the sacred tabernacle, 
for God to dwell in among men. See Exod. 
xxv. 8, 9. xxix. 45, 46. Lev. xxvi. 11, 12. 
Num. xxxy. 34 

II. In Kal, to remain, rest, continue. Exod. 
xxiv. 16. xl. 35. Num. x. 12. Job iii. 5. Ps. 
xvie 9: Nah. iii. 18, rest, sit still. In Hiph. 
to cause to remain or rest. Josh. xviii. 1. Ezek. 
xxxii. 4 
ΠῚ. As a N. y>w rendered a knife. See under 
sw ILI, 

Der. Greek σκήνη a tent, and its derivatives ; 
whence Lat. scena, Eng. scene, scenic, sceno- 
graphy. Also, perhaps, the skin. 

Ww 
To satisfy, satiate. 

I. In Kal, to satisfy thirst, or the desire of drink- 
ing (as paw of eating), to drink heartily or 
Freely, to be cheered with drink, in a middle or 
indifferent sense. Gen. xliii.:33, (where Eng. 
translat. were merry) Can. γ. 1. And so I 
apprehend the word is used, Gen. ix. 21. 
Comp. under 57x 1. In like manner the Greek 
μεθυομαι, by which the LXX often render 
2w, sometimes signifies to drink freely, though 
not to drunkenness, and is plainly used. in this 
sense John ii. 10. Asa N. fem. mow a 
being satisfied or cheered with drink. oce. Hag. 
i. 6; where it is applied to τῶν drinking, as 
tyaAw. to eating. 

Il. In Kal, to satisfy one’s lust of drinking, even 
to inebriation, to be drunk, intoxicated with 
liquor. Jer. xxv. 27. Lam. iv. 21. Comp. Isa. 
xxix. 9. xlix. 26. In Kal and Hiph. to make 
drunk, inebriate. Hab. ii. 15. Jer. xlviii. 26. 
li, 7, 39, 57. Applied metaphorically to ar- 
rows. Deut. xxxii. 42. In Hith. y>nwr to be 
drunken, make oneself drunk. oce. 1 Sam. i. 14. 
As Ns. sw drunk, a drunkard. 1 Sam. xxv. 
36. Isa. xxviii. 1, 3. Also, intoxicating or ine- 
briating liquor in general, sicera. It is once 
used for wine, Num. xxviii. 27. (comp. Exod. 
xxix, 40.) ; but most commonly for any ine- 
briating liquor besides wine. So Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodotion render it in Isa. 
xxvili. 7, by μέθυσμα. Lev. x. 9. Num. vi. 3. 
Isa. xxviii. 7, & al. freq. Jerome* informs.us, 
that in Heb. “ any inebriating liquor is called 
sicera, whether made of corn, the juice of 
apples, honey, dates, or any other fruit.” As 
a N. yw drunkenness. occ. Ezek. xxiii. 33. 
xxxix. 19. 

III. In Kal, to satisfy, or give a satisfaction for 


_ service done, or to be done, to hire, to reward. 


Deut. xxiii. 4. Jud. ix. 4, xviii. 4. Prov. xxvi. 
10, & al. freq. In Niph. to be hired, let out for 
hire. 1 Sam. ii. 5. In Hith. sanwi fo let one- 
sof out for hire. occ. Hag. i. 6, twice. As a 

. Dw satisfaction, hire, wages, reward for 
service or labour. Gen. xxx. 28, 32, 33, & al. 
freq. \2w ‘wy Isa. xix. 10, those who make 
gain or earn wages. <As a N. s>w a hired 
servant, a mercenary. Exod. xii. 45. xxii. 15. 
Ley. xix. 13, & al. freq. As a N. fem. in 





* Epist. ad Nepotianum De Vita Clericorum, and in 
Isa, xxviii. 1. 
Nm 


by 


reg. naw hire, wages, reward. occ. Gen. 
xxix. 15, xxxi. 7, 41. Ruthii. 12. As ἃ N. 
DWN a compensative present, made on account 
of benefits received. oce. Ps. lxxii. 10. Ezek. 
xxvii. 15, In the former passage the LXX 
render it δωρα gifts, in the LXX μισθους, 
rewards. 

bw 
To loose, loosen, let loose. 

I. To loose, loosen, as a shoe or sandal from 
the foot. occ. Exod. iii. 5. Josh. v. 15. So 
the LXX λυσον, and Vulg. solve; and Sym- 
machus in Exod. ὑσόλυσαι. 

11. To let loose, as corn from the handfuls in 
which it is gathered. oce. Ruth ii. 16. Mon- 
tanus solvendo solvetis. 

III. To loosen or cast its fruit, as the olive- 
tree. occ. Deut. xxviii. 40. 

IV. To dissolve, as the animal frame in death. 
Qu? Comp. under 5w> II. oce. Job xxvii. 8. 
V. Asa N. Sow, plur. in reg. ‘Sw the loose- 
flowing skirt or skirts of a garment, syrma. 
Exod. xxviii. 33. Nah. iii. 5, & al. freq. 
Comp. Isa. vi. 1. 

VI. Asa N. bw looseness, licentious freedom, 
rashness. occ. 2 Sam. vi. 7. Comp. 1 Chron. 
xiii. 10, and under wnw II. 

ΝῊ. Chald. Asa N. mw, licentiousness, li- 
centious speech. occ. Dan. iii. 29; where 
Theodotion βλασφημίαν, and Vulg. blasphe- 
taiam, 5 emy. 

VIII. Chald. as a N. 15w negligence. See 
under mw ITI. 

Sw I. To loose or loosen entirely, to strip off, 
as clothes. It occurs not as a verb strictly in 
this sense, but as a participial N. δ (Keri 
and Complut. 55 ww) stript of clothes. occ. 
Mic. i. 8; where Vulg. spoliatus spoiled, but 
LXX avvrcdercs unshod, without sandals. 
Comp. under by IL 
I. To strip off, spoil, as goods or things. 

TEzek. xxvi. 12. xxix. 19, xxxviii. 12, 13. 
Also, to strip, spoil, as persons. Ezek. xxxix. 
10. Zeeh. ii. 8. In Hith. ὉΠ to make 
oneself, or hecome, a spoil. oce. Isa. lix. 15. 
Ps. Ixxvi. 6 ; in which latter text 155:\nwx is 
in the Chaldee form, with the initial x instead 
of 7; and this seems some confirmation of 
the common opinion that this Psalm was 
composed on occasion of the miraculous de- 
struction of Sennacherib the king of Assyria’s 
army, 2 K. xix. 35. So in the LXX it is 
entitled Ὡδὴ x005 τον Ασσύυριον An Ode concern- 
ing the Assyrian, and in the Vulg. Canticum 
ad Assyrios. As Ns. 55w spoil, plunder, prey. 
Gen. xlix. 27. Exod: xv. 9. Josh. vii. 21, & 
al. freq. SSww nearly the same. occ. Job xii. 
17, where Aquila Aagugx a prey, and LX X 
αἰχμαλωτους captives. 

Der. Gr. συλαω to spoil. Perhaps, Lat. solvo 
to loose, whence solutus, solutio, and in com- 
position absolvo, dissolvo, resolvo, whence 
Eng. solution, absolve, dissolve, resolve, absolu- 
tion, dissolution, resolution, &c. Also, a shell, 
and shale, a husk. SHAKSPEARE. 
aby 
I. To be disposed or put in order, to correspond, 
answer. Hence as a participle Hiph. fem. 
plur. nadSwm answering, corresponding. occ. 
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Exod. xxvi. 17. xxxvi. 22. So the LXX 


AVYTiIMIA TOYTES « 

II. Asa N. mas. plur. ovadw parallel ledges, 
horizontal projections correspondent to each 
other; so LX X εξεχομενα projections ; Or, ac- 
cording to others, the little pillars or upright - 
standards by which the upper and lower bra- 
zen tables of the bases were connected, and 
which answered each other. oce. 1 K. vii. 28, 
29; on which passage see Scheuchzer’s Phy- 
sica Sacra. 

Der. A shelf, a slab. Qu? 


ow 
The radical idea of this word seems to be near- 
ly the same as that of the Greek σελάγεω, σε- 
λαγιζω, which appear to be evidently derived 
from it, namely, to be bright, shine, ““ splendeo, 
fulgeo.” Hederic. 

As a noun »5y snow, from its shining whiteness, 
which is often taken notice of in scripture. 
See Exod. iv. 6. Num. xii. 10. Ps. li. 9. Isa. 
i. 18. Lam. iv. 7. 

Ps. exlvii. 16, He giveth his snow like wool: 
«© * Sir John Chardin tells us, that towards 
the Black Sea, in Iberia, and Armenia, and 
he should imagine therefore in some other 
countries, the snow falls in flakes as big as 
walnuts, but not being hard or very compact, it 
does no other hurt than presently covering 
and overwhelming a person.” Such large 
flakes of snow are not common in England, 
though they may be sometimes observed even 
larger than those just mentioned, whence I 
suppose our expression of fleeces of snow. 
Comp. under 4nvx 1. 

Proy. xxv. 13, As the cold of snow in the time 
of harvest (so is) a steady agent to those who 
send him ; for he refresheth the soul of his mas- 
ter. ‘This seems plainly to allude to the. an- 
cient custom of cooling their wine and other 
liquors, by putting preserved snow, as we do 
ice, into them, which is still much practised in 
the hot eastern countries, sent καὶ in Sy- 
ria.+ It appears from Xenophon that the 
Greeks had the same practice, Memor. So- 
crat. lib. ii. cap. i. § 30, where Virtue says 
to Pleasure, “ You provide expensive wines, 
καὶ σοὺ ϑεροὺς χιονώ περιθεουσα ξητεις and run 
about in summer to procure snow.” See 
Simpson’s note, Jer. xviii. 14, Will the snow 
of Lebanon fail from the rock of the field? or 
will the issuing cold flowing waters (from_that 
mountain namely) be exhausted? (See Targ. 
LXX, and Vulg.) No more could I fail my 
people if they trusted in me. Comp. ch. il. 
13. “ The chief benefit the mountain of Le- 
banon serves for, is, that by its excelling 
height it proves a conservatory for abundance 
of snow, which thawing in the heat of summer 
affords supplies of water to the rivers and foun- 
tains in the valleys below.” Maundrell’s Jour- 
ney, at May 6. 

Prov. xxvi. 1, pp3 x5w> as snow in spring, 
and as rain in harvest, so honour is not 1183 
desirable for a fool. All three in such circum- 
stances do mischief. “The [beginning of the] 





* Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 16, note. 
6 See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. 393, &e.; Com- 
plete Syst, of Geography, vol. ii. p. 99, col, 1.: 
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month of February (O. S.) is the usual time 
at Jerusalem for the falling of snow.” * yp or 
the awakening season therefore must here de- 
“note the time subsequent to that, and (as the 
text shows) previous to >*xp or the harvest, 
i. e. the end of February, March, &c. 
From the noun, »5w is once used as a verb, 
Ps. lxviii. 15, When the Almighty scattered 
kings ΤᾺ for her (i. 6. the dove, or triumphant 
people of God, mentioned in the preceding 
verse), 25wn it snowed, (3d per. fut. fem. 
sing. used impersonally as ssonn tt rained. 
Amos iv. 7.1) in Salmon, a mountain near 
Shechem, Jud. ix. 48. But what is the 
meaning of the expression, J¢ snowed in Sal- 
mon? Is it not that every thing seemed as 
bright and cheerful to the minds of God’s 
people, as Salmon does to their eyes when 
glistering with snow? So Buchanan in his 
version, 
_ Squalida que luctu et tenebris Solyma ante jacebat, 
Nivea tum luce refulsit : 


Ceu nive vicinos inter candentia colles 
Salmonis culmina fulgent. 


As snow is much less common, and lies a much 
shorter time in Judea than in England, no 
wonder that it is much more admired. Ac- 
cordingly the son of Sirach speaks of it with a 
-kind of rapture, Ecclus xliii. 18 or 20, Καλλος 
λευκοτῆτος αὐτῆς ἐκθαυμάσει ofbarmos, καὶ ἐπι Tov 
ὅετου αὐτῆς ἐκστησεται καρδια. The eye will be 
astonished at the beauty of its whiteness, and the 
heart transported at the raining of it. And 
this passage, I think, affords a good illustration 
of the Psalmist. + 

Der. Sleek, also, Lat. siligo, a very white kind 
of corn. 


my 
With a radical, (see 2 K. iv. 28.) but mutable 
or omissible, Στ. 
- To be quiet, easy, secure. Job xii. 6. Jer. xii. 
1. Lam. i. 5. Comp. Job iii. 36.. Ina Hiph. 
sense, to make quiet, easy, secure. oce. 2 K. iv. 
28. So Montanus, securam reddas. It is 
here equivalent to ar>n fail, ver. 16, and ac- 
cordingly Bate, Crit. Heb. explains it by giv- 
ing a false ease and peace of mind. As nouns 
ὦν quiet, secure. Job xvi. 12. Ezek. xxiii. 42. 
Also, quietness, ease. occ. Job xx. 20. τ 
quiet, security. occ. 2 Sam. iii. 27. γὼ quiet, 
secure. Job xxi. 23. Jer. xlix. 31. As a noun 
fem. ὑπ γι), in reg. midbw quietness, security. 
Ps. exxii. 7. Prov. i. 32. xvii. 1. Ezek. xvi. 
49. Comp. Jer. xlix. 81. In 1 Sam. i. 17, 
qn>bw might be rendered thy peace, quiet or 
content, but observe that fourteen of Dr Ken- 
nicott’s codices now read qn>xw thy petition, 
as one more did originally. 
Chald. As a noun by quiet, secure. occ. Dan. 
iv. lor4 Asanoun fem. in reg. ΓΦ se- 
curity, tranquillity. occ. Dan. iv. 24 or 27. 





_ * See Dr Shaw’s Travels, p. 335, text and note. Comp. 
2 Sam. xxiii. 20. 


+ Comp. 891M Job xv. 32, YYON Job xxi. 3. WON 
Ezek. xii. 25, 28. 121 Ezek. xxv. 10, where see LXX 
and Vulg. 

: The reader may find other interpretations of this 


very difficult text of the Ps. in Dr Chandler’s History of 
the eer David, vol. ii. p. 69, &e. ᾿ 
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IL. To be easy, careless, negligent. oce. 2 Chron. 
xxix, 11; where LXX διαλίσησε intermit, 
leave off, Vulg. negligere to neglect. 

III. Chald. As a N. τιν negligence, neglect, 
fail. oce. Ezra iv. 22. vi. 9. Dan. vi. 4 or 5. 

1V. As a noun fem. in reg. τ. occ. Deut. 
xxviii. 57. It is strangely rendered by the 
LXX and Vulg. the secundine or after-birth. 
The Targum seems to come nearer to its true 
meaning by interpreting it x23 sp her Little 
child. So Eng. translat. young one, and Mon- 
tanus still closer, parvulum (little (daughter). 
The word seems properly to express a young 
female child, quiet, secure, and easy, and appre- 
hending no harm or mischief—A_ most affect- 
ing image! The 3 in n‘>w2 is not radical, 
as I once thought with Bate it might be. 
This appears from 3’s being prefixed, as a par- 
ticle, to the three preceding, and to one fol- 
lowing noun. 

V. As a N. mas. with a radical 7, τὴν Shiloh, 
the giver of peace, tranquillity, or security ; the 
Saviour, Salvator. oce. Gen. xlix. 10; where 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, and at least twen- 
ty-six of Dr Kennicott’s Hebrew codices read 
tw without the 5, but the sense is nearly the 
same. The word is a title of the Messiah, as 
the three Chaldee Targums rightly explain it: 
that of Onkelos by xrmown the Messiah, and 
those of Jerusalem, and of Jonathan Ben 
Uziel by xmswia ΝΘ) the King Messiah. 

Bochart has shown, vol. i. 453, 454, that the 
fabulous account of Silenus, the drunken com- 
panion of Bacchus, in the Greek and Roman 
mythology, took its rise from a horrid distor- 
tionof Jacob’s prophecy concerning 75+, from 
which name Silenus is an easy derivative. 
And for farther satisfaction see Bochart him- 
self, and the learned Mr Spearman’s Letters 
on the LX X translation, and Heathen My- 
thology, p. 100. 

VI. Asa noun fem. ἡ), plur. ondw, the quail, 
or collectively, quails, so called, I apprehend, 
from their remarkably living in ease and plenty 
among the corn. ‘ An amazing number of 
these birds,” says Hasselquist, Travels, p. 209, 
“come to Egypt at this time (i. 6. in March), 
for in this month the wheat ripens. They con- 
ceal themselves amongst the corn, but the Egyp- 
tians know extremely well that there are 
thieves in their grounds; and when they ima- 
gine the field to be full of them, they spread a 
net over the corn, and surround the field, at 
the same time making a noise by which the 
birds are frightened, and endeavouring to rise, 
are caught in the net in great numbers, and 
make a most delicate and agreeable dish.” Abbe 
Pluche tells us in his Histoire du Ciel, tom. 
i. p. 247, that the quail \sw was among the 
ancient Egyptians the emblem of safety and 
security. 

Several learned men, particularly the famous 
Ludolphus, our Bishop Patrick and Scheuch- 
zer, have supposed that the ow eaten by the 
children of Israel in the wilderness were lo- 
custs. But, not to insist on other arguments 
against this interpretation, they are expressly 
called, Psal. Ixxviii. 27, \xw flesh, which surely 
locusts are not ; and the Heb. word is con- 
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stantly rendered by the LX X ogruyounrea a 
large kind of quail, and by the Vulg. cotur- 
nices quails. (Comp. Wisd. xvi. 2. xix. 12.) 
occ. Exod. xvi. 13. Num. xi. 31, 32. Ps. ev- 
40. And on Num. xi. 31, 32, observe that 
D‘npxD should be rendered, not two cubits 
high, but, as Bate translates it, two cubits dis- 
tant, i. 6. from each other; for as * he well 
observes, quails ** do not settle, like the lo- 
cust, upon one another, but at small distances.” 
And had the quails lain for a day’s journey 
round the camp, to the great height of two 
cubits, or nearly three feet, the people need 
not have been employed two days and a night 
in gathering them. The spreading them round 
the camp was in order to dry them for use in 
the burning sands, as is still practised in Egypt. 
See Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 439, 
&c. and Merrick’s Annotation on Ps. cy. 40. 
Der. Lat. salus, saluto, salubris, salvus, &e. 
and Eng. salute, salubrious, salve, salvation. 
Also French sauf, whence Eng. safe. 
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I. In Kal, to send, in almost any manner, to 
send forth, out, or away. Gen. iii, 23. viii. 7. 
xxi, 14. xxiv. 56. 2 K. xiv. 9, & al. freq. In 
Niph. ἐο be sent. occ, Esth. iii. 13; where 
™m5w2 seems to be for 1ndw2. In Hiph. to 
send. Exod. viii. 21. Lev. xxvi. 22. Asa N. 
fem. nndwm a sending, immission. occ. Psal. 
Ixxvili, 49. Also, a dismission, discharge. occ. 
Eccles. viii. 8. 

Il. To send or shoot forth, as arrows. 2 Sam. 
xxii. 15. Psal. cxliy. 6. Asa N. ndw a mis- 
sile, Or missive weapon, a dart or javelin. 2 
Chron. xxiii, 10, xxxii. 5. Job xxxiii. 18, 
literally, and his life passing on the javelin, as 
we say, falling on the sword. Neh. iv. 11, 17, 
or 17, 23, which verse may be considered as a 
continuation of Nehemiah’s speech, And nei- 
ther I; nor, &c. will put off our clothes, each 
(with or having) a javelin and water, ’i. 6. ne- 
cessaries, 3 being understood before τὸ, 
and the Ἵ at the end of that word being pre- 
fixed to ova. Comp. under ays. On Joel 
ii. 8, see under τὺ 2. 

ΠῚ. 70 employ. Ps. 1. 19. 

IV. Joined with + the hand, or yrxx the finger, 
to stretch forth. Gen. ili. 22. viii. 9. Isa. lviii. 
9. Does not this last text refer to the insolent 
behaviour of the Jewish masters in giving their 
orders, not by speaking, but by signs of the 
hands, as is still usual with the great men in 
the East, particularly the Turks and Persians ? 
See Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 124. 
Comp. under pxy V. on Psal. exxiii. 2. 
Joined with 53m a sickle, to thrust forth. Joel 
iii. 18, 

VY. As a participial N. mas. plur. o*mbw or 
o'm>w gifts or presents sent or transmitted from 
one to another. oce. | K. ix, 16. Mic. i. 14. 

VI. 70 emit, send or shoot forth, as a tree its 
branches. occ. Psal. Ixxx. 12. Ezek. xvii. 6, 
7. xxxi. 5. Comp. Gen. xlix. 21. Ps. xliy. 3, 
om>wni and madest them, i. e. our fathers, 
shoot out and spread, like a vine, answering to 
the preceding oywn plantedst them. Comp. Ps. 





* Note in New and Literal Translation, &c. 
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Ixxx. 12. Ezek. xvii. 6; and see Ainsworth 
on Ps. and Merrick’s Annot. Asa N. mas. 
plur. in reg. ὙΦ branches or shoots sent,forth 
from a tree. occ. Cant. iv. 13; where. both the 
LXX and Vulg. preserve the idea of the 
word, the former rendering it by ἀπόστολαι, 
the latter by emissiones. Fem. plur. in reg. 
‘nm>y the same. occ. Isa. xvi. 8. 

VII. Asa Ν. ynbw a table, which is “ set out 
or put forth to place provisions upon.” Bate. 
Jud. i. 7. 1 Sam. xx. 29, 34... On 1 Kings 
xviii. 19, see Harmer’s Observations, vol. iy. 
p. 436. 

The table of show-bread is often called by this 
name. This table being made of shittim wood 
(LXX ξυλα ἄσηπτα incorruptible wood) and 
both overlaid and crowned with gold, was a 
type of the compound nature of Christ, God- 
man, invested with regal power, whose flesh 
should never see corruption, but be given { the 
life of the world. See Exod. xxv. 23, & seq. 
Comp. John vi. 51, and Mr Catcott’s first 
Sermon on the Tabernacle. It appears from 
Isa. Ixy. 11, that the idolaters had such tables 
in their worship. Comp. under m1 IX. and 
1 Cor. x. 91. Both the altar of incense, and 
that of burnt-offerings, are called ynbw from 
their resemblance to tables on which provisions 
are placed. See Ezek. xli. 22. xliv. 16. Mal. 
is 7 
Der. Greek σσελλω to send, whence in com- 
position asorrodes, exicroan, &c. and Eng. 
apostle, apostolic, epistle, epistolary. 

nou 
To be over or before, either for protection or rule. 

I. Asa N. mas. plur. ον shields, arms of 
βρόνοδοα or defence. 2 Sam. viii. 7. 2 Ki. xi. 

Il. In Kal, to rule, have dominion, authority, or 
power. It is followed by 5 or dy, Esth. ix. 
1, Ps. cxix. 133. Eccles. ii. 19, viii. 9, Neh. 
v. 15,& al. In Hiph. to make to rule, to give 
power. Eccles. vy. 18. vi. 2, As aN. οὖν 
one who is appointed ruler, a constituted ruler 
or governor. Gen. xlii. 6. Eccles. viii. 8. As 
a noun fem. nvbw imperious, domineering. oce. 
Ezek. xvi. 30. As a N. γοῦν power, au- 
thority. Eccles. viii. 4, 8. 

III. Chald, as a verb with πὶ or dy following, 
to have rule, authority, or power over. See 
Dan. ii. 39. iii. 27. ν. 7. vi. 24. 

Dan. iv. 23 or 26, From. the timethat, or as soon 
as, thou shalt know that xsnw yo>w the Heavens 
do rule. A comparison of this with the im- 
mediately preceding verse, and with ver. 14or 
17, and with ch. y. 21, does, I think, clearly 
determine, that by jodw here is denoted abso- 
lute, not delegated, rule or authority, and that 

aby δον the Heavens, are signified the true 
Aleim, or Persons of Jehovah, (See onw 
under ow XII.) Comp. Ezra iy. 90. In 
Hiph. to make a ruler. Dan. ii. 48.. As aN, 
ww a ruler, one who hath authority or power. 
Dan, ii. 10. Asa N. γοῦν power, dominion. 
Dan. iv. 19 or 22. vi. 26. & al. Asa N. mas. 
plur. in reg. »05w or "20 7. governors. Dan. 


lii. 2, 
Der. Shield, shelter. Also, Arabic yxubp a 


sultan. 





yw 
by 


ΐ In Kal and Hiph. to cast, cast down or away. 
Gen. xxxvii. 20, 22. Josh. x. 11, 27, & al. 
freq. Jud. ix. 17, ta9 wwa2 ne Tow and 
threw his life before (him), i. e. hazarded, ex- 
posed it in battle—-¥rxHN MAPABAAAOME- 
NOX πολεμίζων, aS Homer expresses it, Il. ix. 
lin. 322. Comp. Wetstein, Var. Lect. on 
Ph. ii. 30. 

11. To let go, i. e. gently, without violence. 
Gen. xxi. 15; where observe that Ishmael 
was now between fourteen and seventeen years 
of age; but had he been au infant, surely his 
msi mother would not have cast him from 

er, * 

III. Yo let fall, cast, as an olive-tree doth its 
flowers. Job xv. 33. As aN. fem. noby a 
casting, as of the leaves of a tree. occ. Isa. vi. 
13. Thus it is rendered in our translation, 
when they cast their leaves; but n>dw seems 
rather to mean a casting down or felling, as 
of the tree itself. The whole verse may be 
thus translated and explained. And (though) 
a tenth (shall) yet (be or remain) in it (the 
land of Judea mentioned in the preceding 
verse, namely after the taking of Jerusalem 
and the havoc of the Jews by Titus) that 
(tenth) also shall again be cleared off (comp. 
Num. xxiv. 22, in Heb. This was dreadfully 
accomplished in the second destruction of the 
Jews by Adrian); as an oak and an ilex, whose 
stock remains n> wa in felling, or when they 
are felled, the holy seed (shall be) its, i. e. the 
land’s or nation’s stock. Comp. Rom. xi. 16, 
28, 29; and see Vitringa, Comment. on Isa. 
and Bp Lowth’s note. 

IV. As a noun 1) a kind of sea-fowl, the 
cataract or plungeon. So the LXX xaragax- 
+s, Which Suidas explains by εἰδος ὀρνέου 9α- 
λασσιον a kind of sea-fowl. Its Heb. and 
Greek names are taken from a very remarka- 
ble quality, which is, that when it sees in the 
water the fish on which it preys, it flies to a 
considerable height, then collects its wings 
close to its sides and darts down, like an arrow, 
on its prey. See Bochart, vol. iii. p. 278, 
and Johnston, Nat. Hist. de Avibus, p. 94, 
who adds, that by thus darting down it plunges 


a cubit depth into the water, whence, evident- | 


ly, its English name plungeon. occ. Lev. xi. 
17. Deut. xiv. 17. 


p>w 
70 make whole, entire, complete, integrare, per- 
ficere. 
I. In Kal, to complete, perfect, finish. 1 K. ix. 
25. Also, ina Niph. sense, to be completed, 
finished. 1 K. vii. 51. 2 Chron. v. 1. viii. 16. 
Isa. Ix. 20. In Hiph. to complete, finish, make 
τ end of. Job xxiii. 14. Isa. xxxviii. 12, 13. 
xliv. 26. 


viii. 61, & al. freq. Zech. viii. 12, The seed 


(shall be) 05w prosperous, so our translators ren- | 
der it, but rather perfected, i. e. in the fruit it | 


produces σελεσφορουμενον. See Greek and Eng. 





* See by all means Harmer’s Observations, vol. v. p- 
324, &c. 
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Comp. Dan. v. 26. A’s a partici- | 
pial noun o>w whole, entire, complete, perfect. | 
Gen. xv. 16. Deut. xxv. 15. xxvii. 6. 1K. | 
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Lexicon in Τελεσῴορεω. Chald. in Pehil ovbw 
finished. Ezra v. 16. 

11. To make up, or make good, as a loss, resar- 
cire. Used absolutely, Exod. xxi. 34. xxii. 
5, 6, & al. freq. Also, transitively, to repay 
or restore one thing for another. Exod. xxi. 
36. xxii. 1, & al. freq. Comp. Gen. xliv. 4. 
Job xxxiv. 33. He hath requited that which 
a thee (as 1319127 what came from him, 1 

ings xx. 33.); but thou hast despised (his 
correction namely). Comp. ch. y- 17, and 
see Scott. Asa noun fem. in reg. nidw re- 
tribution, recompense. occ. Ps. xci. 8. As a 
noun mas. plur. Ὁ" 2 Ψ recompenses, rewards. 
oce. Isa. i. 23. Chald. in Hiph. to restore. 
Ezra vii. 19. 

III. To make up a difference. In Kal, to have 
peace, be at peace. oce. Job xxii. 21. As a 
participle paoul or participial N. oxy at or in 
peace. Gen. xliii, 27. 1 Sam, xxv. 6. Job v. 
24. In Hiph. to make peace. Deut. xx. 12. 
Josh. x. 1, 4, & al. freq. As a noun ow, 
and sometimes, though rarely, nw, peace, re- 
concilement, tranquillity ; also happiness, welfare 
in general ; for every blessing, temporal and 
spiritual, is included in restoring man to that 
peace with God (and I may add in a lower 
sense with the whole creation) which was lost 
by the fall. See Deut. ii. 26. xx. 10. xxiii. 6. 
Josh. x. 1. Gen. xv. 15. xxviii. 21. xli. 16. 
xliii, 27, 28. 2 K. ix. 92. Hence the expres- 
sion ΟῚ) >xw to petition or wish for happi- 
ness to another. See Exod. xviii. 7. Judg. 
xviii. 15. 1 Sam. xxv. 5, 6. But since in this 
world happiness or welfare is by no means 
certain or constant, hence oxy is used in an 
indifferent sense like the N. success, and verb 

fare in English; Gen, xxxvii. 14,—Go now 
and see {x8 Dw nN ὙΠΝ ow mK 
how it fareth with thy brethren, and how it 

fareth with the flocks. Comp. Esth. ii. 11. 
Gen. xliii. 27. And in this view I would 
understand o5y or, as thirty-four of Dr Ken- 
nicott’s codices read or5w, Jer. xxii. 11, Thus 
saith Jehovah δὼ ὯΝ concerning the success 
of the son of Josiah king of Judah, who reigned 
instead of Josiah his father.—Now this son 
was Jehoahaz, 2 K. xxiii. 30. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
1; and since by 1 Chron. iii. 15, Josiah had 
a fourth son called Shallum, oibw, it would 
seem very odd and puzzling forthe prophet to 
call Josiah’s successor by the same name. 

IV. Asa noun obwakind of sacrifice, a peace- 
offering. It occurs once in the singular, Amos 
γ. 22; but frequently in the plural, omby 
peace-offerings. Exod. xx. 24. xxiv. 5, & al. 
So called as eminently typifying the peace and 
reconciliation of God with man, through the 
death of the Prince of Peace, (Isa. ix. 6.) of 
HIM who is our Peace (Eph. ii. 14.) ; for it 
must be particularly observed, that of these 
sacrifices both God and man, both priest and 
people, were to partake. See Lev. vii. 11, & 
seq. Comp. Rom. vy. 1, 10. 2 Cor. v. 18, 19. 
Eph. ii. 14—17. Col. i. 20. 

VY. As a noun fem. τ) an outer garment, 


᾿ covering the whole body, ᾳ. d. a complete cover- 


mg. It seems to have been much the same 
kind of garment as the hyke, which is still 
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worn by the Kabyles and Arabs in Africa 
and the Levant. ‘ These hykes, or blankets, 
as we should call them, are of different sizes, 
and of different qualities and fineness. The 
usual size of them is six yards long, and five or 
six feet broad, serving the Kabyle or Arab for 
a complete dress in the day ; and as they sleep in 
their raiment, as the Israelites did of old, 
Deut. xxiv. 13, it serves likewise for his bed 
and covering by night.—The plaid of the 
highlanders in Scotland is the very same.” 
Dr Shaw’s Travels, p. 224, 225. See Exod. 
xxii. 26, 27. 1 K. xi. 29, 30. Ps. civ. 2. 

VI. As anoun fem. nnd w, or, according to 
the reading of many of Dr Kennicott’s codi- 
ces, nu. oce. Cant. vi. 13, or vii. 1, twice. 
Itis rendered Shulamite, but might perhaps be 
more justly expressed Salemitess, and seems 
to be the appellation, not of Solomon’s Egyp- 
tian bride, but of his * former or Jewish wite, 
so called from ον Salem or Jerusalem, the 
place of her birth. Comp. Ps. lxxvi. 3. 

yw 

To draw, or push out, or off: 

I. To draw out, as asword. See Josh. ν. 13. 
Jud. iii. 22. viii. 10. 1 Chron. xxi. 5, & al. 
freq. Job xx. 25, now. He (i. 6. God) draw- 
eth out, from the quiver namely, the arrow 
shot out of the brazen bow just mentioned, 
and it cometh out of his body. 

I 1 ze draw, or pluck off, as a shoe. Ruth iv. 

111. Intransitively, to push out, unsheath, as 
corn its ear. oce. Ps. exxix. 6. Aquila ren- 
ders it ἀνεθαλεν sprung up. See Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. ii. p. 462, &c. 

wow 

I. As Ns. of number, wbw and wibw, τὼ 
and mw i>w three. Gen. v. 22. ix. 19. Esth. i. 
3. iii. 12, & al. freq. Plur. mas. o»wdw and 
owi>w thirty. Gen. v. 3. Esth. iv. 11, & al. 
freq. Also, of the third generation. Gen. 1. 
23. Exod. xx. 5. swsbw and swhw the third. 
Gen. i. 13. ii. 14. xxii. 4, & al. freq. Fem. 
τ the third. 1 K. xviii. 1. xxii. 2, & al. 
Also, a third or third part. 2 Sam. xviii. 2. 2 
K. xi. 5. 850 mwbw and πων Num. xv. 6, 
7. xxvili. 14, Fem. pwsdw a third. oce. Isa. 
xix. 24. 

11. 70 divide into three parts, q. ἃ. to third. 
oce. Deut. xix. 3. So the LXX σριμερεις, 
and Vulg. in tres equaliter partes—divides. 

Ill. To do a third time, to treble or triple, q. ἃ. 
tertiare. occ. 1 K. xviii. 34, twice. As a 
participle or participial noun wbwr treble, tri- 
ple, tripled. occ. Eccles. iv. 12. 

IV. Asa participial noun spoken of animals, 
wow, fem. nwbwn, three years old. occ. Gen. 
xv. 9, thrice.—of a building, of three stories. 
occ. Ezek. xlii. 6. Comp. Gen. vi. 16. 

V. Asa N. ww and ww, a certain measure 
of capacity, containing a third part of some 
other known and common measure, q. d. a 
tierce (Eng. marg.); but as this in English 





* See Harmer’s Outlines of a New Commentary on 
Solomon’s Song, p. 169, and note in Mrs Francis’ Poeti- 
oal ‘Translation. ; 
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denotes the third part of a pipe, so it-is pro- 
bable, from a comparison of Ps. lxxx. 6, with 
Isa. xl. 12, which are the only places where 
the word occurs in this sense, that it denotes 
the third part.of the bath, and so is equal to 
somewhat more than two gallons and a half 
English. 

VI. Asa noun mas. plur. o-w>w three stringed 
instruments of music. occ. 1 Sam. xviii. 6. So 
swy is used for a ¢en-stringed instrument. 
See under σὺ 11]. 

VIL AsaN. why, ww, or widw, a comman- 
der, a general ; properly a third man, so called, 
perhaps, because in military affairs he was 
third trom the king, the generalissimo or com- 
mander-in-chief being immediately above him : 
(but comp. below sense VIII.) 1 K. ix. 22. 
2 K. xv. 25. 1 Chron. xi. 11, & al. » 

We read Exod. xiv. 7, And he (Pharaoh) took 
six hundred chosen chariots, and all the chariots 
of Egypt, and ow>w captains (third men) Ὁ) 
15> over all this (armament namely ; so Vulg. 
duces totius exercitus) or over all these cha- 
riots, not over every one of them, as we translate 
it, and the words express no more than that 
there were several generals or third men* to 
command the chariots : agreeably to which we 
find, Exod. xv. 4, that the choice of Pharaoh’s 
ὙΦ, or third men, were drowned in the sea. 

VIII. As a noun mas. plur. o-wbw, according 
to the reading in Walton’s Polyglott, in 
Plantin’s Interlineary Bible of 1572, and in 
thirteen of Dr Kennicott’s codices, or Ὁ 
according to the Keri, and seventeen of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices. Prov. xxii. 20. The best 
and most natural ‘interpretation of the word in 
this place seems to be rules, directions, or the 
like ; and from this passage in Prov. compar- 
ed with the sense of ww 2 K. vii. 2, 17, 19, 
and of ον 2 Kings x. 25; and from con- 
sidering that the other Hebrew names of 
number, as ya5, won, sc. to seven inclusive, 
are taken from roots descriptive of some act 
performed on those respective days of the 
formation, it may reasonably be doubted, 
whether the ideal meaning of wbw be not to 
rule, direct, or the like, and whether the third 
day might not be thus denominated, because 
on that day the heavens began to exert that 
rule, which God had given them on the pre- 
ceding day, (when he called, or constituted 
them o*nw disposers, Gen. i. 8.) in draining 
the earth, and causing it to bring forth vege- 
tables. See Gen. i. 9—13. 

IX. As a particle of time, owbw or Οὐ 
(formed as pr by day, oxnd and ἽΝ sud- 
denly) a third time past. It is always preceded 
by, bon, dian, or Simnx yesterday, lately 
(which see among the pluriliterals in n), to 
which it refers, and denotes some time before. 
Gen. xxxi. 2, 5. Exod. v. 7, 8, 14. 1 Chron. 
xi. 2, & al. freq. 





* Since writing the above, I have observed that the 
LXX render the Heb. words, ~as τριστώτας ext παντῶν 
and tristatas over all. And Jerome, on Ezek. xxiii. says, 
© Tristate among the Greeks is the name of the second 
rank after the royal dignity.” See Flamin: Nobil. in 
LXX, Exod, xiy. 7, note c, in the vi. vol. of Walton’s 
Polyglott. 
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ow 
I. In Kal, to place, set, put, generally in order, 
with care and art. Gen. ii. 8. vi. 16. xxiv. 47, 
& al. freq. In Hiph. the same. Gen. xxx. 42. 
xliv. 2, & al. freq. The formative 7 of Hiph, 
is often dropped, as in Gen. xxiv. 2. xxxi. 37. 
And in Num. xxiv. 21. Obad. ver. 4. ow 
seems used for the participle Hiph. own. 
As a noun fem. in reg. ΠῚ a placing or 
putting. Lev. v. 21, or vi. 2; where nnwn 
τὸ the putting, joining, or striking of the hand, 
seems to denote suretyship, which was con- 
firmed by that action. Comp. Job xvii. 3. 

Prov. vi. 1. xvii. 18. xxii. 26. 

Hence perhaps Eng. to sham, put one thing for 
another. 

II. To place, give. See Gen. iv. 15. Exod. x. 
2. 1 Sam. ii. 20. Gen. xlv. 7. 

IIL. In Kal and Hiph. ἐο constitute, make. Gen. 
xiii. 16. xxi. 18, xxvii. 37. xlv. 9. Exod. iv. 
11, & al. freq. 

IV. In Kal and Hiph. with 5 following, to lay 

᾿ς upon, lay to the charge of, impute to. 1 Sam. 
xxii. 15. Job xxiv. 12. 

V. In Hiph. a military term, to set in array, 
form. | K. xx. 12. Comp. 1 Sam. xv. 2. | 
Chron. xviii. 6. 

VI. To adjust, set off. 2 Κ΄. ix. 30; where 
Vulg. depinxit painted. 

VII. In Hiph. ow to lay up, i. 6. in mind, re- 
ponere, Isa. xli. 20; where perhaps 02:5 5x 
to your heart is understood: or rather perhaps, 
to attend to, consider, 0225 ὯΝ being under- 
stood, comp. ver. 22. See under a5 I. 

125 Sy ow to put upon his heart, to purpose or 
resolve in his heart. Dan. i. 8. Mal. ii. 2. 

VII. Asa N. ow plur. fem. ninw. 

1. A name, an articulate sound, which is * placed 
or substituted for a thing, as its sensible mark 
or sign. Gen. ii. 11, 19. xxv. 13. 2 Sam. vii. 
9. viii. 13, & al freq. 

2. Name, fame, reputation, renown. See Gen. vi. 
4, Num. xvi. 2. 1 Sam. xviii. 30. 1 Chron. v. 
24, xiv. 17. xvii. 8. Eccles. vii. 1 or 2. Comp. 
Ezek. xxiii. 10. 

IX. mim ow the name of Jehovah, ov7bx ow 
the name of the Aleim, and simply pw7 or ow 
the name (Lev. xxiv. 11, 16. Comp. 1 Cor. 
xii. 3.) are used as titles of the second person 
of the ever-blessed Trinity. Isa, xxx. 27. 
(comp. ch. xxxvii. 36. 2 K. xix. 35.) Exod. 
xxiii, 21. (comp. 1 Cor. x. 9.) Deut. xii. 11. 
Jer. xiv. 7, 21. Ps. xx. 2. liv. 1 or 3. Ixxv. 2. 
(comp. John xii. 28.) The reason of the title 
seems to be this. A nameis the representative 
of a being or thing; Christ is in the N. T. 
called the image of God, 2 Cor. iv. 4. and the 
image of the invisible God, Col. i. 15 ; so being 
not only Jehovah or very God, but also being 
the visible representative of the whole ever- 
blessed Trinity, he is in the Old Testament 
styled the name of Jehovah, or of the Aleim. 
Comp. John xii. 28. xvii. 1, 5, and Greek 
and Eng. Lexicon in Ὄνομα VI. 

X. As a particle of place, ow there, thither. Jer. 
ii. 6. Deut. i. 37. Jer. xxii. 11, & al. freq. 





* See Mr Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding, 
book iii, ch, i. and ii. 
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mow the same. Gen. xix. 20. xxiii. 13, & al. 
freq. Job i. 21. Naked came I out of my mo- 


- ther’s womb, and naked shall I return row 


thither, i. e. either into the earth, ““ the common 
womb, receptacle, or repository of all the dead. 
Gen. iii. 19. Eccles. xii. 7,” (Clark) or— 
thither, pointing to the earth δεικτίκως. 

XI. Asa participial N. mas. plur. onw the 
heavens, literally, the disposers, placers (in 
which sense the word is plainly used, Isa. v. 
20. Mal. ii. 2.) This is a descriptive name of 
the heavens, or of that immense celestial fluid, 
subsisting in the three conditions of fire, light, 
and spirit, or gross air, which fills every part 
of the universe not possessed by other matter. 
(comp. under 5x II.) In this not only the 
birds fly, Gen. i. 20; the meteors, as rain, 
dew, &c. are formed, see Gen. xxvii. 28; 
Deut. xi. 11. xxviii. 12. xxxii. 2. Isa. lv. 10, 
but also the sun, moon, and stars, are, accord- 
ing to the scriptural philosophy, placed not in 
vacuo, but in the same celestial expanse, Gen. 
i. 14. 17, Aquila and Theodotion render 
osnw by ene, Job xxxv. 11; and our transla- 
tion frequently by the air. See Gen. i. 30. vii. 
3. 2 Sam. xxi. 10. Prov. xxx. 19. Eccles. 
x. 20. 

This appellation was first given by God to the 
celestial fluid, or air, when it began to act in 
disposing and arranging the earth and waters. 
Gen. i. 8. And since that time the oynw 
have been the great agents in disposing all ma- 
terial things in their places and orders, and 
thereby producing all those great and wonder- 
ful effects, which are attributed to them in the 
Scriptures, and which it hath been of late 
years the fashion to ascribe to attraction, gra- 
vity, repulsion, &c. which (though the effects 
are manifest) are, when taken for causes, as 
occult as the sympathy of some of the preced- 
ing philosophers. But on this great and im- 
portant subject, which would soon lead one 
far beyond the bounds of a Lexicon, I with 
pleasure refer the reader for farther satisfae- 
tion to the Rev. Wm. Jones’ Physiological 
Disquisitions, Disc. ii. and particularly to p. 
47, and following. 

That the heavens, under different attributes, 
corresponding to their different conditions and 
operations, were, together with the heavenly 
bodies, the first and grand object of heathenish 
idolatry, is certain, not only from the ancient 
names of their gods, but also from many plain 
declarations of Scripture. See inter al. Deut. 
iv. 19. xvii. 3. Job xxxi. 26—28. 2 K. xvil. 
16. xxi. 3, 5. xxiii. 4, 5. 2 Chron. xxxiil. 3, 5. 
Jer. viii. 2. xix. 13. Zeph. i. 5. Acts vii. 42, 
43. Comp. Wisd. xiii. 1—3. The reader 
may find this point farther proved, with a ᾿ 
variety of useful learning, and by numerous 
testimonies, both divine and human, sacred 
and profane, in the 2d and 4th vols. of Mr 
Hutchinson’s Works. And to these authori- 
ties many more might be added from the hea- 
then writings, which abound with them ; par- 
ticularly from the * very ancient Hymns called 








} It is justly observed by the author of Letters on My- 


thology, p. 167, 168, that the hymns which we now have 
under the name of Orpheus are the very same which. 
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Orpheus’, and from * Phornutus, the Stoic, Of 
the Nature of the Gods; the former of which 
are a rich treasure of this kind of learning, and 
the latter, a philosophical explanation of the 
heathen worship and ceremonies, written in 
the reign of the emperor Nero. + 

It may be here worth observing, that Phornu- 
tus, in his first chapter, Περι Oveavev, Concerning 
Heaven, derives ézavs the Greek name for the 
gods, from δεσὶς position or placing. “For the 
ancients,” says he, “took those for gods, 
whom they found to move in a certain regular 
manner, thinking them to be the causers of 
the changes of the air, and of the conservation 
of the universe. These then are gods (écs) 
which are the disposers (ésrngss) and formers 
of all things.” + And this species of idolatry 
was not confined to the ancient Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and Asiatics, or even to the old world. 
The inhabitants of the new world, or America, 


who had any religion at all, were, when first. 


discovered, universally addicted to it. Some 
of the West Indian heathen, among their 
other physical gods, had in particular their 
Chemens or Chemim, that is with little varia- 
tion, Daw, whom they represented by idols of 
such a compound form, as appears an evident 
though monstrous perversion of the cherubic 
emblems, and may, in some measure, serve to 
confirm the explanation above given thereof. 
Comp. under 35> V. 1. 

Dsnwit ‘nw the heavens of heavens are supposed 
by some to mean only the highest heavens ; 
but § “the propriety of the expression seems 
to arise from the material heavens or celestial 
fluid having been at the beginning of the for- 
mation, Gen. i. 6, 7, in two places ; part with- 
in the hollow sphere ‘of the earth, and the 
much larger part without. These, when 
joined, as they soon afterwards were, consti- 
tuted the p»nwit saw, or whole of the material 
heavens.” And it is, I apprehend, in refer- 
ence to their original situation, that the Psal- 
mist calls them, Psal. lxviii. 34. otp saw ‘nw 
the heavens of heavens of old ; where observe, 
that the latter »nw is put in regimine or con- 
struction with Ὁ ΤΡ, which shows that it relates 





were revered by the ancient Greeks as his, and used in 
their solemn worship. This he proves from an evident 
and direct reference which Demosthenes makes to Or- 
pheus’ Hymn to AIKH, or RIGHT, in his first speech 
against Aristogiton. (Comp. Wetstein’s note on‘H διχῆ» 
Acts xxviii. 4.) One thing is most certain, that a clear 
vein of physical heathenism runs through them all, which 
seems to prove them more ancient than the time of 
Homer. The words of Demosthenes above referred to 
are these: Τὴν ἀπαραίτητον καὶ σεμνὴν Aszny, ἦν ὁ τῶς 
ἁγιωτατας ἧμιν τελετὰς κατοδειξας ΟΡΦΕῪΣ ΠΑΡΑ 
ΤῸΝ TOY AIOZ @PONON φησι ΚΑΘΗΜΕΝΗΝ 
ΠΑΝΤᾺ TA TON ΑΝΘΡΩΠΩΝ ESOPAN. And 
the lines of the Orphic Hymn in Eschenbachius’ edition 
run thus ; 

Ἢ xa Ζηνος ἀνάκτος ext θρόνον ἱερον ἱζει 

Ouesrein χκαθορωσω βιον ϑνητῶν πολυφυλων. 

* Published by Thomas Gale, among the Opuscula 
Mythologica, Ethica, & Physica, under the title of POTP- 
NOTTOT Θεωρία περὶ Θεὼν φυσεως. 

+ See also Vossius De Orig. & Prog. Idol. lib. ii, cap. 
30, and Leland’s Advantage and Necessity of Christian 
Revelation, i. ch. iii. © 

t Comp. Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 52. 

_ § See Greek and Eng. Lexicon, under Τρίτος II. 
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to that N. and not to the preceding: participle 


a> riding ; so our Eng. translat. which were 
of old. "See Deut. x. 14. 1 Kings viii. 27. 
Neh. ix. 6. 

XII. As the omy are eminently what declare 
or exhibit the glory of God, Psal. xix. 1, and 
are, I apprehend, according to that of St Paul, 
Rom. i. 20, the created, visible emblem of his 
eternal power and godhead ; andas each of the 
three Divine Persons, and ‘their economical 
acts are described to us in Scripture, by the 
three conditions of the heavens, and their opera- 
tions (comp. under 53 p. 342, 3.) so the 
Heb. δῶν, and Chald. νοῦ, are sometimes 
used as a name of the eternal and ever-blessed 
Trinity. See 2 Chron, xxii. 20. (comp. 2 K. 
xix. 14, 15. Isa. xxxvii. 14, 15.) Dan. iv. 23 
or 26. (comp. under ody III.) Psal. Ixxiii. 9. 
(comp. Rey. xiii. 6.) and 1 Mae. iii. 18, 

Alexand.) 19, 60. iv. 10. Thus also in the 
ew Testament Ουρανος Heaven is used for 
God. Mat. xxi. 25. Mark xi. 30, 31. Luke 

xv. 18. xx. 4, 5. John iii. 97. So βασιλεια των 
eveavay, literally, the kingdom of the heavens 
cpr.) occurs frequently in St Mat. for the 

ingdom of God. Comp. inter al. Mat. iv. 
17, with Mark i. 15; Mat. xix. 14, with 
Mark x. 14; and Mat. xix. 23, with ver. 24. 

XIII. Asa N. mas. plur. ὉΔῚ some species 
of onion, so denominated from the regular dis- 
position of their several involucra, or integu- 
ments. occ. Num. xi. 5. 

Mr Hutchinson has ingeniously remarked, (vol. 
iv. p. 262.) that the worshipping of onions, by 
the Egyptians, with which they have been so 
sarcastically upbraided by * others of the hea- 
then, was, like the rest of their idolatrous ser- 
vice, merely emblematical. “ Our (common) 
onion,” adds he, “is a perfect emblem of the 
disposition of this fluid system (of the heavens) 
supposing the root, and top of the head, to re- 
present the two poles. If you ent any one 
transversely or diagonally, you will find it 
divided into the same number of spheres, in- 
cluding each other, counting from the sun or 
centre to the circumference, as they knew the 
motions or courses of the orbs (or planets) 
divided this fluid system into ; and so the divi- 
sions represented the courses of those orbs.” 
This observation has since been made or bor- 
rowed by Dr Shaw, Travels, p. 358. *‘ The 
onion,” says he, “ upon account of the root of 
it (which consists of many coats enveloping 
each other, like the orbs [orbits] in the planet- 
ary system) was another of their sacred vege- 
tables.” 

XIV. In Kal and Hiph. to make waste or de- 
solate, to reduce to such a state as to leave 
place or room for other things; so the Latin 





* So Juvenal, Sat. xv. lin. 9—11. 
Porrum et cepe nefas violare, et frangere morsu. 
0 sanctas gentes, quibus hec nascuntur in hortis 
Namina! 
So Lucian, in his Jupiter Tragoed. tom. ii. p. 233, C. edit. 
Bened. where he is giving an account of the different 
deities worshipped by the several inhabitants of Egypt, 
says [Inacvoiwrass δε xgoupvov, Those of Pelusium wor- 
ship the onion.” Comp. Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. xix. cap. 6; 
Minucius Felix, cap. xxviii, p. 145, edit. Dayisii, an 
note. 
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vasto, to waste, is derived from vastus, vast, 

wide. Ezek. xxxvi. 3. Psal. lxxix. 7. Jer. x. 
25. xlix. 20. In Niph. to be desolate, reduced 
to a vast solitude. Ley. xxvi. 22. Isa. xxxiii. 
8. & al. freq. Asa N. fem. raw desolation, 
waste. Isa. vy. 9. xxiv. 12. Hos. v. 9. Plur. 
ninw desolations. occ. Ps. xlvi. 9. Ezek. 
xxxvi. 3. In this latter passage it is com- 
monly taken for a V. infin. but then the root 
ought to be mnw, and I do not find that the 
7 in this word is ever radical. As a N. mas. 
plur. with the formatives x and 3. ov1wRK de-. 
solate places. So Montanus, desolatis locis. 
oce. Isa. lix. 10. But see under τὸν VI. 

XV. In Niph. ἕο be desolate in mind, to be as- 
tounded, amazed, confounded, so as to have no 
sense left. 1 Kings ix. 8. Job xviii. 20. Jer. 
iv. 9, & al. As aN. fem. τῶν amazement, 
astonishment. Jer. ν. 30. viii. 21, & al. 

Hence perhaps Eng. shame, &c. 

onw 1. 70 place, or dispose with great care, re- 
gularity, and order. It occurs not as a V. in 
this sense, but hence asa N. fem. mnnwa 
name of the spider; q. ἃ. “ The placer, dis- 
poser, as the spider eminently is, in the curious, 
and almost mathematically exact disposition of 

the threads of her web ; for as Mr Pope says, 

Who made the spider parallels design, 

Sure as Demoivre, without rule or line? 
Thus Mr Catcott, in his Answer to Observa- 
tions on a Sermon, &ec. Bochart, however, 
(though I think with less probability,) inter- 
prets natw to bea kind of lizard, which fre- 
quents the walls of houses. See his Works, 
vol. ii. 1083, & seq. And it is observable, 
that to this purpose the LXX render it by 
xanapurns, andthe Vulg. by stellio. occ, Prov. 
xxx. 28, The nanw layeth hold with her hands. 
See this illustrated of the spider in Nature 
Displayed, vol. i. p. 57, & seq. Eng. edit. 
12mo. 

II. In Kal, to be exceedingly desolate or waste. 
Ezek. xxxiii, 28, xxxv. 15, & al. As ἃ N. fem. 
τ great desolation. Joel iii. or iv. 19. 

Ill. In Kal, to be amazed or astonished exceed- 
ingly. Ley, χχυὶ. 82. Isa. lii. 14, Ezek. xxvii. 
35, & al. freq. So asa participle Hiph. or 
Huph. astonishing. Ezra ix, 3,4. Ezek. iii. 
15 ; where observe, that two of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices read onwn. In Hith. ommnwn the 
same as in Kal. occ, Isa. lix. 16. Dan. iv. 

. 16. (Chald.) viii. 27. Comp. Ps, exliii. 4. As 
a N. ynnw great astonishment, stupor. oce. 
Ezek. iv. 16. xii. 19. Asa N. fem. mony 
nearly the same. Ezek. xxiii. 33. 

“TI 
To destroy, abolish, demolish, or dissipate utterly, 
disperdere, delere. It occurs not asa V. in 
Kal in this sense, but in Niph. to be destroyed 
utterly. Gen. xxxiv. 30. Jud. xxi. 16, & al. In 
Hiph. to destroy utterly. Lev. xxvi. 30. Num. 
xxxili. 52. Deut. i. 27, & al. freq. 

Der. Saxon smitan, Eng. smite; Saxon smith, 
Eng. smith. Comp. under nnx. 

ΤΙΣ 

I. To move briskly and alternately, to move to 
and fro, or vibrate with a quick motion, as the 
heart in joy. Psal. xvi. 9. xxxiii. 21, & al. 
freq. In Hiph. to cause to move thus. Psal. 
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xix. 9. civ. 15. Asa Ν. fem. ἴῃ reg. nnnw 
the quick beating, throbbing, or palpitation of 
the heart. Isa. xxx. 29. Jer. xv. 16, & al. 

II. Zo move or vibrate briskly, as light emitted 
and reflected. Prov. xiii. 9. 

111. To move backward and forward, as the 
fluid of the heavens doth in light and spirit. 
« This vibration or vibrative motion of the hea- 
vens, which is even visible through telescopes,” 
and with which the livelier thermometers are 
sensibly affected, * * is produced by the irra- 
diation of the light outward from the centre, 
and the irradiation of the spirit (gross air) in- 
ward to the centre, and produces the constant 
gyration of the earth, and other planets round 
their own axes, and round the sun.”+ 1 Chron. 
xvi. 31. Ps. xevi. 11. Comp. under; IT. 

IV. From the briskness and agility of the body, 
occasioned by joy. In Kal, to rejoice, exult. 
Lev. xxiii. 40. Deut. xii. 7. Job xxxi. 25. 
Also, to cause to rejoice. Jer. xxxi. 13. In 
Hiph. to make joyful, cause to exult. Ps. 1xxxix. 
43. Asa N. fem. mmnw joy, exultation. Isa. 
xxii. 13. li. 3, 11; in which three passages the 
LXX, rendering it by «ἀγαλλίαμα, have given 
nearly the idea. Isa. xxxv. 10,—And everlast- 
ing joy upon their heads. This alludes to the 
oil with which they used to anoint their heads 
on public festivals and occasions of rejoicing, 
Eccles. ix. 7, and which was an emblem of the 
Holy Spirit, the true oil of gladness. Comp. 
Isa. lxi. 3. Ps. xlv. 8. John xvi. 22; and see 
more in Vitringa. 

On Psal. civ. 14, 15, we may remark that Ho- 
mer in like manner, Il. iii. lin. 146, styles 
wine εὔφρονα cheering, and κῶρσον ὠρουρῆς the 
produce of the earth. 

Deut. xxiv. 5. When a man hath taken a new 
wife, he shall not go out to war—(but) he shall 
be free at home one year, NWN NN Tw) and 
rejoice with his wife (comp. Prov. v. 18.) whom 
he hath taken. It is remarkable that Alexan- 
der the Great, in his expedition against Per- 
sia, nearly conformed to this law. For after 
the battle of the Granicus, and “ before he 
went into winter-quarters,} he ordered all of 
his army who had married that year to return 
into Macedonia, and spend the winter with their 
wives, appointing three captains over them to 
lead them home, and bring them back at the 
time appointed ; which, agreeing with the Jew- 
ish law, Deut. xxiv. 5, and being without any 
instance of the like to be found in the usages 
of any other nation, it is most likely Aristo- 
tle learned it from the Jew § he so much con- 
versed with while in Asia, and approving of it 
as a most equitable usage, communicated it to 
Alexander, while he was his scholar, and that 





* This vibration of the heavens the great Boerhaave 
calls “ the perpetual unintermitting systole and diastole 
of the air.” Chemistry by Shaw, vol. i. p. 224; where 
the reader may find the description of a thermometer so 
contrived as to render this vibratory motion visible to the 


eye. 
% See Hutchinson’s Moses’ Princip. part. ii. p. 525, and 
note, edit. og εῚ 

t “ Arrian, lib. i,” 

§ But comp. οὶ oA Dictionary in Aristotle, note A. 
Ill. and B. who disputes the story of Aristotle’s con- 
verse with the Jew. Alexander, however, might by 
some other means have been informed of the Jewish eus- 
tom and law. 


co) a) δ 


he from thence had the inducement of prac- 

tising it at this time.” Thus the learned 

Prideaux, Connexion, part i. book vii. an. 334. 
tw In general, to let go, remit. 

I. In Kal, ¢o let go, let drop, or fall down. occ. 
2 K. ix. 33, twice; where observe, that for 
wTwnw twenty-one of Dr Kennicott’s codices 

τ). 

II. Intransitively, to drop, slip, stumble; so 
Montanus labascebant. occ. 2 Sam. vi. 6. | 
Chron. xiii. 9. Jehovah had given particular 
directions by Moses, Num. iv. concerning the 
manner in which the ark of the testimony was 
to be removed, and had commanded, ver. 5, 
that on such occasions it should be covered 
with the vail, &c. by Aaron and his sons, i. e. 
by the priests only, and when so covered, that 
it should be carried by its staves on the shoulders 
of the Levites of the family of Kohath, (ver. 15. 
Comp. Exod. xxv. 14.) who were expressly 
forbidden to touch it under pain of death, ver. 
15. This prohibition Uzzah presumed to dis- 
obey, and wit 5y for this freedom, or rashness, 
was struck dead by Jehovah. But it is mani- 
fest that this niehntone would not have hap- 
pened, had not the law been first violated by 
placing on a carriage drawn by oxen, (perhaps 
in imitation of the heathen, comp. 1 Sam. vi. 


7, &c. and Tacitus cited under 79 V. 3.) the| ] 


ark which ought to have been borne on the 
shoulders of the Kohathites ; and to this devi- 
ation from the law David ascribes it, | Chron. 
xv. 12, 13; comp. ver. 2, 14, 15; and for far- 
ther satisfaction on this subject I with great 
pleasure refer the reader to Dr Chandler’s 
Life of K. David, book iii. ch. iv. vol. ii. p. 
38, ἄς. 

III. In Niph. to be let go, dismissed. occ. Ps. 
exli. 6, Their judges yomw> have been dismiss- 
ed in the sides of the rock, and have my words 
that,they were sweet. This plainly refers to Da- 
vid's letting Saul escape out of the cave at En- 
gedi, and the kind manner in which he ad- 
dressed him after that glorious transaction, 1 
Sam. xxiv. See more in Mr Peters on Job, 
p- 348, &c. and in Dr Horne’s Commentary 
on the Psalms. 

IV. In Kal, to remit, release, as a debt. oce. 
De. xv. 2,3. Asa N. fem. mvonw a remis- 
sion, release. occ. Deut. xv. 1, 2, 9. xxxi. 10. 
See Vitringa, Observ. Sacr. lib. iv. cap. 4. 

Y. Of land, to let it alone, let it rest, leave it 
uncultivated, give it a remission. occ. Exod. 
xxiii. 11. And in allusion to the ordinance 
contained in this text, Jehovah threatens Ju- 
dah, Jer. xvii. 4, Jndran qa mnvnw and 
thou shalt have a remission or discharge, even 
for thyself, from thine inheritance. See Lowth’s 
note. Comp. Ley. xxvi. 34, 43, 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 2]. 

The above-cited are all the passages wherein 
the root occurs. 

uv * . . 
ccurs not asa V. in Heb. but in Ethiopic 
signifies to recline, lie down or along. Asa N. 
fem. -r>*nw, probably a rug, mattress, or some- 
thing of that kind, which served, as still usual 
in the East (comp. under yu XIV. 1.) for 
a bed. Once, Jud. iv. 18, : 
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Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic sig- 
nifies to surround on all sides, to clothe, involve. 

I, Asa N. fem. πον a garment, vestment, 
hyke. Gen. xix. 93, Deut. x. 18, & al. freq. 
Comp under obw V. 

On Deut. xxii. 5, observe that “ the reason 
why men and women’s interchanging dresses 
was so severely forbidden seems to be, that 
this was an idolatrous custom practised by se- 
veral nations in the worship of particular idols, 
especially by the Egyptians in that of Isis ; to 
set forth, I suppose, the * all-generative nature 
of the heavens or air, that it was ἀρῥενοθηλυ 
both male and female, as some of them called 
it. Hence we may guess at the unnatural and 
abominable impurities that accompanied this 
service.” + But see more on this subject 
under 433 IT. 

II. It is applied to the left hand, which, ac- 

cording to the eastern custom, was generally 

involved in the hyke, while the right hand was 
usually at liberty. _Wedo not, however, meet 
either with the N. 5nw or ny in this sense, - 
but as a V. in Hiph. 5ynwr to turn to the left 

hand, q. ἃ. sinistrare. oce. 2 Sam. xiv. 19. 

Ezek. xxi. 16 or 21. Comp. under >xnw 

among the pluriliterals. 

ὩΣ 


I. To abound, superabound. It occurs not as 
a V. simply in this sense, but hence as a par- 
ticipial N. yw one who abounds in strength, 
robust, strong. So the Vulg. robustos. Jud. 
ili. 29. Also, plenteous, abundant. Isa. xxx. 
23. Comp. Gen. xlix. 20. As a participial 
N. mas. plur. in reg. Ὁ those who were 
gorged with food, or had eaten most abundantly. 
Ps, lxxviii. 31. 

II. Asa Ν. γον the superabundant fertility; or 
Jatness of the earth. See Gen. xxvii. 28, 39. 
Also, abundant, fertile, fat, as a land or coun- 
try, Num. xiii. 20 or 21. Neh. ix. 25.—or 
pasture, 1 Chron. i. 40. Comp. Hab. i. 16. 

ΠῚ. The fat of men or animals, that supera- 
bundant unctuous humour, which, if not abso- 
lutely necessary to their life, yet, when in 
moderate quantity, contributes greatly to their 
well-being and health.+ Ps. cix. 24. Asa V. 
in Kal, to be fat, abound in fatness. Deut. xxxii. 
15. Jer. vy. 28. In Hiph. to make fat, Isa. vi. 
10. Comp. under wow. 

IV. Oil, an unctuous substance, resembling the 
fat of animals, and thence called by the same 
name. Gen. xxviii. 18. Exod. xxx. 24, & al. 
freq. 

V. jaw yy is mentioned with mn the olive-tree, 
Neh. viii. 15; and so seems in that text to 
mean the resinous or gummy kind of trees, 
whose juices superabound and exude. 

VI. As aN. mas. plur. with a formative x, 
pnw abundant, affluent, circumstances, “ res 
opime.” oce. Isa. lix. 10 ; where it corresponds 
to osity the noon-day light in the preceding 
hemistich. 





* Comp. under wtp V. 1 
+ Editor’s note in Bate’s New and Literal Translation, 


&e. 
Bam og Haller’s Physiology, lect. ii. sect. 24, p. 21, edit. 
es. 2 
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VIL As Ns. of number, "τ. maw, and, 
as it were, in reg. nomw, and λυ, eight, 4. 
d. the superabundant number. See inter al. 
Gen. v. 4, 10. xvii. 12. Num. iii. 28. 1 Chron. 
xxv. 25. xxix. 7. Eccles. xi. 2. Plur. ovsnw 
and osinw eighty. Gen. v. 25. xvi. 16, & al. 
freq. saw eight. Exod. xxii. 30. Lev. ix. 1, 
&al. Fem. nonw eight. oce. Lev. xxv. 22. 

The seventh was the day on which Jehovah 
Jinished or completed his work of creating and 
forming this system, and all things therein ; 
and as the number seven was hence denomi- 
nated ynw from completion (see yaw), so eaght 
was called mw, because the eighth day was 
superabundant, or over and above the grand 
completion. 

VIII. As a N. fem. τ). It occurs | 
Chron. xv. 21. Psal. vi. and xii. titles. 
—In 1 Chron. xv. 16, David spake to the 
chief of the Levites to appoint their brethren 
(to be) singers ὙΦ “23 with instruments 
of music, psalieries, and harps, and cymbals, 
sounding, by lifting up’the voice with joy ; and 
at ver. 21, some Levites were’ accordingly ap- 
pointed to sing ny 222 with harpsmsy»nwr Dy. 
Here it is evident that n‘2wm cannot possi- 
bly denote a musical instrument, as it has been 
supposed to do inthe Psalms. Itseems much 
more natural to interpret that word which is 
preceded by by concerning, of the subject matter 
of their hymns, which we are informed were 
addressed mx>5 to the conqueror or triumpher, 
i. 6. to Jehovah in Christ. (Comp. under mx) 
111.) And if so, what interpretation can be 
more natural than to refer n*nw either to the 
abundant riches of God’s mercy in Christ, 
(comp. Isa. xxv. 6.) or more particularly to 
that unction from the Holy One, mentioned 
1 John ii. 20, 27? Comp. 2 Cor. i. 2]. And 
if the 6th and 12th Psalms be understood as 
spoken prophetically in the person of the man 
Christ Jesus, n»3*nw in their titles may well 
be explained of that oi of gladness with which 
he was anointed, (Ps. xlv. 8. Comp. Acts x. 
38.) and which on the day of Pentecost he 
was pleased to shed forth abundantly on those 
whom he is not ashamed to call his friends, 
his fellows, or companions, and even his bre- 
thren. Comp. Acts ii. 33, and see Mr 
Fenwick’s Thoughts on the Hebrew titles of 
the Psalms, p. 18, &e. _, 

ΨῺΔΣ 

I. In Kal, to hear, perceive by hearing. Gen. 
111. 8. xiv. 14. In Niph. to be heard. Gen. 
xlv. 16. In Hiph. ¢o cause or make to hear. 
Deut. iv. 36. 700 cause to be heard, to declare. 
Isa. xly. 21. 700 make aloud sound. 1 Chron. 
xv. 16, 28. Zo make a proclamation unto, to 
summon or muster by proclamation. 1 Sam. 
xxiii. 8. 1 K. xv. 22. Jer. 129. Asa N. 
pnw a hearing. Job xiii. 5. Psal. xviii. 45. 
Also, somewhat heard, a report, tidings. Gen. 
xxix. 13, Exod. xxiii. 1. Fem. myinw and 
Mmyinw a rumour, report, somewhat heard. 2 K. 
xix. 7. Ezek. vii. 26. As a N. ynwn a 
hearing. occ. Isa. xi. 3. So fem. in reg. 
nynwn a hearing. occ. 1 Sam. xxii. 14. Also, 
rumour, noise. occ. Isa. xi. 14. Also, a mus- 
tering by proclamation. occ. 2 Sam, xxiii. 23. 
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1 Chron.. xi. 25. ‘ This was an office of 
great consequence and power.”’ Bate. Comp. 
2 Sam. xx. 4. 

11. Transitively, with 3, 5x or 5 following, to 
hearken, listen to, mind, obey. See Josh. i. 
18. Jud. ii. 17. (Comp. Gen. xi. 7.) Deut. 
i. 45. Zeph. iii. 2. Gen. xxi. 17. Josh. i. 17. 
Gen. iii. 17. 2 Chron. x. 16. Ps. Ixxxi. 12,— 
with ὃν, Hag. i. 12. Jer. xxiii. 16; but in this 
last cited text, fourteen of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices read 5x. 

111. Το understand. Deut. xxviii. 49. 2 Κα, xviii. 
26. Isa. xxxvi. 11. Jer. νυ. 15. Applied to 
the heart. 1 K. iii. 9. 

pow 
To mutter, murmur, whisper. This seems a 
word formed from the sound, as Ψιθυριξω, &c. 
in Greek, susurro, murmuro in Latin, and as 
murmur, mutter, whisper in Eng. It occurs 
not as a V. but as a N. pnw a muttering, whis- 
pering. occ. Job iv. 12. xxvi. 14. So Sym- 
machus in the former passage Ψιδυρισμον, and 
in the latter, ψιθυρισμα. AsaN. fem. nypw 
nearly the same. occ. Exod. xxxii. 25, mymw) 
on*np. for ἃ muttering (or so as to occasion a 
muttering) among their enemies ; ““ 50 that their 
enemies muttered among themselves: Is this 
the people of God? Are they any more the 
people of God than we?” Cocceius. 

Wow 

I. In Kal, to keep, keep safe, preserve. Gen. iii. 
24, xxviii. 15, 20. xxx. 31, & al. freq. In 
Niph. to be kept, preserved. Psal. xxxvii. 28. 
Hos. xii. 14. In Hith. to keep oneself: occ. 
2 Sam. xxii. 24. Psal. xviii. 24. Also, to be 
kept. occ. Mic. vi. 16. As a participial N. 
nw a guard, watchman. Psal. exxvii. 1. Isa. 
xxi. 11, & al. Sir John Chardin illustrates 
Jer. iv. 17, by remarking, that “as in the 
east, pulse, roots, &c. grow in open and un- 
inclosed fields, when they begin to be fit to 
gather, they place guards, if near a great road, 
more, if distant, fewer, who place themselves 
in a round about these grounds, as is practised 
in Arabia.” Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. 
p- 455. Asa N. fem. monw a watch, guard. 
Psal. exli. 3. Comp. Psal. Ixxvii. 5. As a 
N. snwn a keeping Prov. iv. 23. Also, 
custody, ward, Gen. xl. 4, xlii. 17. 

11. Asa N. fem. with a formative x, Ts ΩΝ, 
in reg. ΠΝ. plur. ΠΥ͂ΟΝ a watch, i. e. a 
third part of the night, reckoned from sun-set- 
ting to sun-rising. occ. Exod. xiv. 24. Jud. vii. 
19. 1 Sam. xi. 11. Ps. Ixiii. 7. xc. 4. cxix. 
148. Lam. ii. 19. * It appears pretty evident 
from Jud. vii. 19, compared with Lam. ii. 19. 
Exod. xiv. 24, that, whatever the modern 
Jews might do after their conquest by the 
Romans, (see Mat. xiv. 25. Mark vi. 48.) 
yet that the more ancient ones distinguished 
their night into three watches. It is also plain 
from Lam. ii. 19. Ps. cxix. 148, that they had 
some means of knowing the several nocturnal 
watches ; and as they had no clocks nor bells, 
and as it is certain from Ps. exxvii. 1. Cant. 
iii. 3. v. 7, that in the Jewish cities there 
were watchmen (ow) who went about in 





* See Greek and Eng. Lexicon under Puauzy VI, 
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the night, it seems very natural to suppose 
‘that these, somehow or ‘other, gave notice of 
the different watches, but whether by the voice 
only, or by drums or other instruments of 
music, * as still usual in some parts of the 
east, I pretend not to determine. 

On Psal. exix. 148, I add Dr Horne’s excel- 
lentcomment. ὅς David delighted in the holy 
exercises of prayer and meditation; there- 
fore he prevented the dawning of the morning, 
and was beforehand with the light itself; 
therefore his eyes prevented the watches, that 
is, the last of those watches into which the 
night was by the Jews divided ; he needed not 
the watchman’s call, but was stirring before it 
could be given.” 

Ill. To keep, observe. See inter al. Gen. 
xxvi. 5. Exod. xii. 17. xv. 26. Deut. v. 12. 
As a N. fem. nonwn a charge, somewhat to be 
hept or observed. Gen. xxvi. 5. Lev. viii. 35, 
& al 


IV. In Kal and Hiph. to observe, take heed, be 
cautious. Gen. xxiv. 6. Deut. xxxii. 46. Josh. 
vi. 17. xxiii. 11. 2 Sam. xx. 10. 

V. To watch or observe insidiously, lie in wait 
for. Psal. lvi. 7. Ixxi. 10. Comp. Job xxiv. 
15 


VI. Asa N. mas. plur. osnw the dregs, sedi- 

ment, or lees of wine, which are preserved at 
the bottom of the vessel, and “ preserve the 
strength and flavour of the wine.” oce. Psal. 
Ixxy. 9. Jer. xlviii. 11. Zeph. i. 12. So in 
Ps. LXX φρυγιας, Symmachus revya, Vulg. 
feces. Also, wine kept on the lees. occ. Isa. 
xxv. 6, twice; where see Bp Lowth’s note. 

VII. Asa N. sw a thorn or briar, which by 
its prickles is preserved from being plucked up 
or cropped, Isa. v. 6, & al. Comp. 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 6, 7. 

VIIL. Asa N. nw some kind of very hard 
stone. Itis rendered adamant and diamond, 
but Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacr. on Jer. thinks it 
rather means a very hard kind of stone, called, 
agreeably to the Heb. name, smiris, and serv- 
ing for the engraving, polishing, and cutting of 
other hard stones and glasses; so called from 
its durableness. oce. Jer. xvii. 1. Ezek. iii. 9. 
Zech. vii. 12. 

IX. Asa N. fem. plur. ΠΥ ΣΦ. occ. Eccles. 
xii. 11 or 13, which may be thus translated, 
The words of the wise (are) as goads, i. e. to 
quicken, stimulate men to their duty, ΤΥ ὙΦ. 
Ὁ 259 and like the fences of plantations, 1. e. 
to guard the plants and trees of righteousness ; 
the masters of collections, or those who have 
made collections of such words or sayings, as 
Prov. xxv. 1, (UX X οἱ raga σων συνθεῤώτων), 
have given forth or published (them) from one 
shepherd, namely, God. See Gen. xlix. 24. 
Ps. xxiii. 1. Ιχχχ 1. The Heb. words in 
Eccles. p»yiws nynwn>) are rendered by the 
LXX καὶ ὡς ἧλοι πεφυτευμένοι, and as nails 
planted, by the Vulg. et quasi clavi in altum 
defixi, and as nails fixed deep, and by our 
English translators, and as nails fastened, as 
if they all had read nm MDN>5, which is indeed 
the reading of twenty of Dr Kennicott’s co- 





* See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 210. 
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ὩΣ 
dices ; and this sense might be admitted if 
oyiws agreed with ΤΠ ΟἿ in gender. But I 
observe that Bp Lowth in his 25th Prelection 
(p- 486, edit. Gotting.) refers oxyyo2 to the 
preceding 2", “ the words of the wise are like 
goods, and deeply infixed like nails ; they sharp- 
ly stimulate the mind, penetrate deeply, and 
stick firmly.” And this sentiment he very 
happily illustrates from Horace, Art. Poet. 
lin. 336, 

Quicquid precipies esto brevis ; ut cito dicta 
Pereipiant animi dociles, teneantque fideles. 
Short be the precept, which with ease is gain’d 
By docile minds, and faithfully retain’d. 
FRANCIS. 
On the latter part of Eccles. xii. 11. comp. 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. iv. p. 70, &e. 

Wow 

I. To serve, minister unto. It occurs not as a 
V. in Heb. but in Chaldee, Dan. vii. 10. So 
Theodotion ελεισουργουν, and Vulg. ministra- 
bant. The Chaldee Targums often use it in 
this sense. See Castell. 

Il. Asa N. wnw the sun, that is, the solar 
light, which is the great *minister in this sys- 
tem, which God causeth to rise on the evil and 
the good, which bringeth forth the precious 
Fruits of the earth, and from the heat tite 
nothing is hid. See Mat. v. 45, Deut. xxxiil. 
14. Psal. xix. 6, 7. Job xxv. 3. Ecclus xliii. 
2. Baruch vi. 60. . 

That wnw doth indeed signify the solar light, 
and not the solar orb, appears plainly from 
Deut. iv. 19. xxxiii, 14. Josh. x. 12, 13. 
Exod. xvi. 21. 1 Sam. xi. 9. Jonah iv. 8. Ps. 
exxi, 6. Eccles. xi. 7.4 Hence wnw is fre- 
quently joined with my the lunar light, but 
never with -r225 the lunar orb or disc. 

In Mal. iii. 20 or iv. 2, Christ is called yaw 
mp tz the light of righteousness or justification 
arising, or rather spreading or diffusing itself, 
with healing in its expansions ; not fire, but 
light, with its benign, healing, and enlivening 
influences, being the emblem of our divine 
Redeemer, both in the Old and New T. See 
the texts cited under 355 II. p. 342, col. 2. 
Comp. Wisdom v. 6. 

111. Asa N. fem. plur. in reg. snwnw. occ. 
Isa. liv. 19. It is rendered in our English 
and other modern translations, windows,through 
which, namely; the solar light enters. But it 
should be observed with Vitringa (whom see), 
that the prophet is speaking of the church un- 
der the image, not of a palace, but of a city. 
Comp. Rev. xxi. 10, ἄς, Accordingly the 
LX X render the word by ἐσάλξεις, and Vulg. 
by propugnacula, bulwarks, i. e. works pro- 
jecting for the defence of the gates ; and as these 
bulwarks had slits or openings whence the de- 
fenders ‘threw various missive weapons, they 
might have the name snwnw from admitting 
the wnw, 4. ἃ. lightsome towers; or else they 
might be so called from ministering, as it were, 
to the gates, according to sense I. 





* See this illustrated by Mr Hervey towards the be- 
ginning of his Reflections on a Flower Garden. } 

+ The reader may find this point amply confirmed in 
Mr Hutchinson’s Moses’ Principia, sport ii. p. 462, & seq. 
and proved with great clearness in Mr Pike’s Philosophi 
Sacra, p. 45, & seq. " 
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I. In Kal and Hiph. to hate, dislike, be averse 
from. It is often opposed to a7 to love. 
See inter al. Gen. xxiv. 60. xxvi. 27. xxix. 
81. xxxvii. 4, 5. 2:Sam. xiii. 15. xix. 7. Job 
xxxi. 29. Ps. lv. 13. In Niph. to be hated. 
Prov. xiv. 17, 20. So Eccles. viii. 1, A man's 
wisdom maketh his face to shine, maketh it look 
pleasant and agreeable; xow* y2D ty but lie 
who is strong, is e. impudent with his face, shall 
be hated. So LXX καὶ avasdns προσωπῷῳ αὐτου 
μισηθησεται.- 

II. Asa Ν. xow sleep. oce. Ps. exxvii. 2. See 
under yw I. 

III. Chald. from Heb. maw to change, or be 
changed. Dan. vi. 17. So 2K. xxv. 29, xow 
and changed for which in Jer. lii. 33, twe 


have paw. Lam. iv. 1, How is the gold. oy | 


become dim! (How) is the stamped gold ᾿γὼ" 
changed! But twenty-three of Dr Kenni- 
cott’s codices here read paws. To be diverse 
or different. Dan. vii. 23, 24. In Aph. to 
change. Dan. ii. 21. vi. 8, 15, or ix. 16. In 
Ith. to be changed. occ. Dan. ii. 9. 


aw 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in. Arabic sig- 
nifies to be cool, as a particular day, “ frigida 
fuit dies.” Castell. As a N. with a formative 
®, ΩΝ a lattice or latticed window (so the 
LXX, Complut. and Alexand. and Theodo- 
tion in Jud. δικτυωτης, and Vulg. in Proy. 
cancellos lattices), perhaps thus named in 
Heb. from its use in cooling their chambers, 
for which purpose such windows are designed 
in the hot eastern countries to this day. See 
under pp VIIL and query, whether a2wx 
may not strictly denote one of the kiosks or 
bow-windows there noticed ; and whether the 
LXX translation in Jud. by ro%xov from rogov 
a bow, does not mean this? occ. Jud. v. 28. 
Prov. vii. 6. 

ΤΊΣ 


With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 
I. In Kal, to iterate, repeat, do again, or a se- 
cond time, 1 Sam.. xxvi. 8. 2 Sam. xx. 10. 
1 K. xviii. 34. In Niph. to be repeated. Gen. 
II. As a N. mas. sy, and plur. ow, two. 
Gen. i. 16. vi. 19. vii. 9, & al. freq. Fem. 
‘nw and pnw (as if it were τ, the 5 being 
dropped before a servile n, as in na, for naa, 
a daughter, nn, for non, to give, &c.) two. 
Gen. iv. 19. v. 18, & al. freq. As an 
ordinary N. of number ‘sw second, the other, 
of two. freq. occ. The word is first applied 
to the grand iteration of light at the formation. 
Also, second or next, in rank or succession. 
Eccles. iv. 15. Plur, ovsw second, in order. 
occ. Num. ii. 16. Fem. nsw second, the other, 
of two. Gen. iy. 19. Exod. i. 15. Num. i. 1, 
& al. freq. Also, advyerbially, secondly, the 
second time. Gen. xxii. 15, xli. 5, & al. freq. 
Asa N. mown second in order, age, or. dig- 
nity. See Gen. xli. 43, 1 Sam. xvii. 13. 
xxiii. 17. 2 K. xxiii. 4. xxv. 18.1 Chron.. xv. 
18. Ezra i. 10. The second (city) a part of 
Jerusalem so called. 2 K. xxii. 14. 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 22, Zeph. i. 10. Also, double. Gen. 





ΧΙ, 11, 14. Exod. xvi. 5. Job xlii. 10: Jer. 
xvi. 18. xvii. 18, Zech. ix. 12. Also. a dupli- 

_ cate or copy of a writing. Deut. xvii. 18. 

ΠῚ. Asia N. fem. τοῦ; in reg. now, plur. ow 
and)niw.a year, the iteration or repetition of 
the * solar lght’s revolution over the whole 
face of the earth by its annual and diurnal 
motion and ‘declination ; or as Buxtorf, though 
not with such philosophical strictness,+ « The 
year is called τον from iteration or repetition, 
because it is iterated by the sun’s returning to 
the same point whence he set out, and always 
revolves and returns upon itself by its own 
path.” ΤῈ is.well observed by the learned Mr 
Kennedy, Seripture Chronology, p. 37, that 
we cannot define wv, as applied to the sun, 
without defining at the same time the tropical 
year. Gen. 1: 14. v. 3.. Deut. xxxii. 7, & al. 
freq. 

ITV. As aN. sw, plur. ovw (Isa. i, 18.) 
double-dyed; so the LXX render it δισίλουν, 
Exod. xxv. 4; and Symmachus διβαφον, and 
Vulg. bis.tinctum, Exod. xxviii. 8, & al. ow 
is often joined with nybin, being sometimes 
placed before it, as Exod. xxv. 4. xxxvi. 8, & 
al. and sometimes after it, as Lev. xiv. 4,6, 49, 
& al. In the former case it may be rendered 
worm-colour, double-dyed, in the latter, double.. 
dyed of worm colour. (Comp. under y>ry II.) 
and these Heb. phrases, I think, show that *sw 
cannot be (as Bate in Crit. Heb. suggests 
that it may) the name of the fish murez, thus 
called from its pointed or craggy form (see 
next Sense), and so signify muricatus muri- 
cated, or dyed with the murex. The truth seems 
to be this, that as the murex and hermes were 
the principal dyes with which the ancient 
Israelites were acquainted, and both of them 
yielded a scarlet, crimson, or purple tinge, so 
‘ow double, when spoken of a colour, means, 
of course, double-dyed of crimson or purple. 
And that it was usual in later times to double- 
dip or -dye their purples is certain from many 
passages in the Roman writers. Thus Ho- 
race, Carm. lib. ii. ode xvi. lin. 35, 

—————Te bis Afro 
Murice tinctz 
Vestiunt lane. 
Thy wools with A fric’s purple double-dye d. 
And again, Epod. xii. lin, 2], _ 
Muricibus Tyriis iterate vellera lan. 
The wools with Tyrian purple double-dyed. 


And Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. ix. cap. 16, men- 
tions dibapha Tyria, called dibapha, says he, 
“ because it was twice-dyed [bis tincta] at a 
great expense.” See more in Bochart, vol. iii. 
624. In Gen. xxxviii. 28, 30, "ὦ is used for 
a crimson or purple thread, or the like, just as 
κοκκινον Of the LX X, and coccinum of the 
Vulg. 

V. Asa N. qw, plur. pw. 





Ἢ See Eccles. i. 4~6, under FX Il. and Mr Spear- 
man’s Enquiry after Philosophy and Theology, p. 138, & 
seq. edit. Edinburgh. 


+ * Annus ΤῊ dicitur ab iteratione: quod, sole ad 
punctum, unde digredi ceperat, redeunte, iteratur, et in 
se sua per vestigua semper volvatur, et redeat.” Bux- - 
torf. Lexic. 


mw 


1. A tooth, because these are remarkably cast 
and renewed in men, and most other animals. 
Gen. xlix. 12. Exod. xxi. 24 

2. The most eminent kind of tooth, elephant’s 
tooth, ivory; so in Latin dens tooth is used for 
the elephant’s tooth. 1 K. x. 18. Cant. v. 14, 
& al. That elephants shed their teeth “is not 
only related for truth by Pliny, and from him 
adopted by succeeding naturalists, but is also 
asserted by Smith, and corroborated with such 
arguments as one would think sufficient to 
confirm it. Atkins joined in the same opin- 
ion; but then he confines it to the young 
ones, believing that they change the old for 
young teeth, like children, and some brute 
animals. To this may be added the testi- 
mony of the Negroes, from experience, who 
never find but a single tooth at a time, and 
that frequently where no dead elephant or 
skeleton had ever been found.” Modern Uni- 
versal Hist. vol. xvii. p. 171. But query? 
See Buffon, Hist. Nat. tom. ix. p. 266, 12mo. 

The ivory-house built by Ahab, | K. xxii. 39, 
and those mentioned Amos iii. 15, were pro- 
bably so called from the great quantity of 
ivory used in ornamenting and inlaying the 
apartments ; just as the emperor Nero’s pa- 
lace mentioned by Suetonius, in Nerone, cap. 
31, was named aurea or golden, because lita 
auro overlaid with gold. This method of orna- 
menting or inluying rooms was very ancient 
among the Greeks. Homer seems to mention 
it, Odyss. iv. lin. 72, 73, as employed in 
Menelaus’ palace at Lacedemon. 


Xwdrxzev τε ortgorny, καὶ δωματα nynevre 
Χρυσου o, ἡλεκτρου τε) καὶ agyveov, 70° EAEDANTOS. 
Above, beneath, around the palace shines 
The sumless treasure of exhausted mines ; 
The spoils of ees the roof inlay, 
And studded amber darts a golden ray. “ 
OPE, 


And Bacchylides, cited by Athenzus, lib. ii. 
says, that “in the island Ceos, one of the 
Cyclades, the great men’s houses τ γα δ᾽ 
ἘΛΕΦΑΝΤῚ σε μαρμαιρουσιν glister with gold 
and ivory.” Lucan, in his description of 
Cleopatra’s palace, Pharsal. lib. x. lin. 119, 
observes, that “* Ebur atria vestit, ivory over- 
lays the entrances.” And that the Romans 
sometimes ornamented their apartments in 
like manner seems evident from Horace, 
Carm. lib. ii. ode xviii. lin. 1, 

Non ebur, neque aureum 

Mea renidet in domo lacunar. 

Nor ivory nor * golden roof. 

Adorns my house—— 
And, no doubt, when Ovid, Metam. lib. ii. 
lin. 3, said of the palace of the Sun, 

Cujus ebur nitidum fastigia summa tegebat, 

Its lofty roof with shining iv’ry bright. 
his idea was taken from some ancient palaces 
or temples. So in modern times Lady M. 
W. Montague affirms, Letter xxxix. vol. ii. p. 
146, that in the Haram of the fair Fatima at 
Constantinople, which she had seen, “the 
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winter-apartment was wainscotted with inlaid 
work of mother-of-pearl, ivory of different 
colours, and olive-wood.” 

Amos, ch. vi. 4, speaks of yw mivn sofas of 
i. e. adorned or inlaid with) ivory. So in 

omer Odyss. xix. lin 55, 56, we read of 
κλισιην----δινωτὴν ἘΛΈΦΑΝΤΙ καὶ ἀργύρῳ a couch 
wreathed with ivory and silver; and Odyss. 

xxiii. lin, 199, 200, of “ Asyos—daidarrwy xovew 
σε καὶ ἄργυρῳ nd EAE®ANTI, variegating ἃ bed 
with gold, silver, and ivory.” 

3. A point or crag of a rock, resembling a 
tooth. occ. 1 Sam. xiv. 4, 5. Job xxxix. 28. 
VI. In Kal and Hiph. ἐο do over again, so to 
change, alter. 1 Sam. xxi. 13. (where observe 
that \2w* is remarkably used for 7>w* 3d pers. 
masc. sing. fut. in Kal, and that without any 
various reading noted in Dr Kennicott’s Bible, 
comp. Psal. xxxiv. 1.) Job xiv. 20, (where 
perhaps there is an allusion to the facies Hip- 
pocratica, or Hippocratic face;* as physicians 
callit, which is a certain symptom of approach- 
ing death.) Jer. lii. 33. In Hith. to change, 

alter, or disguise oneself, occ. 1 K. xiv. 2. 

VII. Chald. to be changed. Dan iii. 27. In 
Hiph. or Aph. to change. Dan. vi. 8, 15. 
Comp. under x>w III. 

VIII. It appears from 1 Sam. xxxi. 10. 2 
Sam. xxi. 12, that the Philistines had a τ" 
or temple to yw, i. 6. I apprehend, to the hea- 
vens under the attribute of the changer, re- 
newer, or reiterator, from their reiterating the 
years and seasons, and thereby producing, 
ripening, casting off, and consuming the 
flowers and fruits of the earth, and so renew- 
ing and changing the face thereof.t We may 
easily guess what the Philistines aimed at by 
fastening the body of Saul to the walls of ma 
yw. Was it not in acknowledgment of the 
power of their god, to subdue the people of 
Jehovah, and to turn to corruption and dust 
the body of their king? jw na does not ap- 
pear to be the same as the temple of Dagon, 
as Bate by mistake asserts. By 1 Sam. xxxi. 
10, the Philistines fastened the body of Saut 
to the walls of Bethshan ; but by 1 Chron. x. 
10, they fastened his head (which they had cut 
off, 1 Sam. xxxi. 9.) in the temple of Dagon. 

IX. Asa N. masc. plur. in reg. ‘yw urine, 
See under root jw. 


yw I. 70 repeat over and over again. occ. 


Deut. vi. 7; where one of the Hexaplar ver- 
sions renders it δευσέρωσεις thou shalt repeat a 
second time. 

11. Asa N. fem. m2 a by-word, somewhat 
frequently repeated. occ. Deut. xxviii. 37. 1 
K. ix. 7. 2 Chron. vii. 20. Jer. xxiv. 9. 

Hence Lat. sanna a scoff, &e. 

III. 700 whet, sharpen, which is performed by 
reiterated motion or friction. occ. Deut. xxxil. 
41. So LXX σαροξζυνω, and Vulg. acuero. 
This word is, by a beautiful metaphor, ap- 
plied to a wicked tongue, Psal. Ixiv. 4. exl. 4. 
Bate, however, in this last cited passage, would 











* See Hippocratis Sp er gym sect. viii. § 13,14, and K. 
ent ortrait of Old Age, by Dr Smith, p. 195, 196. 
{| + See Hutchinson’s Trin. of Gent. p. 436, &c. and Hol- 
| loway’s Originals, vol. i. p. 199. 





* i. e. overlaid with sheet-gold, like Nero’s 
above mentioned ; for the Romans had not the art of 
gilding or covering with leaf-gold. r 
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rather render it vibrate, as it is certain a ser- 
pent does his tongue. As a participle or par- 
ticipial N. γον. whetted, sharp. Prov. xxv. 

. 18, &al. 

IV. In Hiph. ynnwn to be affected with pain, 
as from a sharp weapon, to feel acute pain. 
occ. Ps. lxxiii. 21. 

DIwW 
To gird up. So the LXX συνεσφιγξεν, and 
Vulg. aceinctis. Once, 1 K. xviii. 46. 

Hence perhaps Latin cinzxit, cinctum, whence 
Eng. cincture, and in composition, surcingle. 

τοὶ 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, >. 

I. In Kal, to rob, plunder, pillage, diripere. 
Jud. ii. 14, 16. 1 Sam. xvii. 53. Hos. xiii. 15, 
In Niph. to be plundered. Zech. xiv. 2. As 
a N. mown and ΣΟῚ a plundering, spoil. 2 
K. xxi. 14, Isa. xlii. 22, 24. & al. 

Der. French chasser, and Eng. chase. Qu ? 

yow 

I. 70 split, cleave, rend, yet not so as to separate 
entirely. occ. Lev. i. 17. Jud. xiv. 6. 

II. This word is applied to those animals that 
are cloven-footed, i. e. whose hoof is not only 
divided into two parts or claws, (see under 
v1» II.) but those two claws cleft from each 
other, without any connecting membrane. In 
Kal, to cleave, in this sense. Asa N. yow a 
cleft. occ. Lev. xi. 3, 7, 26. Deut. xiv. 6, 7. 

111. To rend, cut off, or separate from one’s pur- 
pose. occ. 1 Sam. xxiv. 8. Vulg. confregit 
broke. 

Dw 

To cut or hew in pieces. So the Vulg. in frusta 
concidit. Once, 1 Sam. xy. 33. 

Der. To chip, chop. Qu? comp. under νυ. 

Ww 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. Yo look, regard, turn, have respect. It is 
used either absolutely, as 2 Sam. xxii. 42 ; or 
with the preposition 3, Exod. v. 9. Ps. cxix. 
117; or dy, Isa. xvii. 7. xxxi. 1; or most 
commonly with 5x following, Isa. xvii. 7, 8. 
Gen. iv. 4, 5. in which last cited passage 
Theodotion interprets myw by ἐνεπύρισεν set 
Sire to, or sent fire upon, which, though not the 
strict meaning of the Heb. word, yet expresses 
the manner of God’s testifying of Abel’s offer- 
ing (Heb. xi. 4.) to have been similar to the 
miraculous attestation of his acceptance on 
other great occasions. See Lev. ix. 24. 1 
Chron. xxi. 26. 2 Chron. vii. 1, 3. 1 K. xviii. 
38. Comp. Ps. xx. 3 or 4. And from some 
early instances of this kind the heathen seem 
to have derived their notion that when a sacri- 
JSice took fire spontaneously, it was a happy omen. 
See Virgil, Balog. viii. lin. 105,106 ; Geor- 
gic. iv. lin. ; and Vitringa, Obs. 
Sacr. lib. iv. cap. 15, § 2,3. To the passage 
he has produced, I add from Pausanias, in 
Atticis, concerning Seleucus, “ Σελεύκῳ γᾶρ ὃς 
ὥρμασο ἐκ Μακεδονίας σὺν Αλεξωνδρῳ Svoves εν 
Πελλῃ τῷ Au, σώ ξυλα ἐπι σοῦ βωμοου κειμέενῶ σπρου- 
βησο avrowara πρὸς To ἀγάλμα, καὶ ἄνευ συρος 
ἠφθη. When Saleucus, who accompanied 
Alexander in his expedition from Macedonia, 
was sacrificing at Pella to Jupiter, the wood 
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advanced of its own accord towards the image, 
and was kindled without fire.” 

II. With Ὁ or Sy following, to turn away or 
from. Job vii. 19. xiv. 6. Isa. xxii. 4. In Hiph. 
to turn, turn away, as the eyes. Isa. vi. 10. 
xxxil. 3. comp. Ps. xxxix. 14, And in Isa. 
vi. 10, observe that the yawn, T2577 and pwr 
may be in the indicative mood, and that Sym- 
machus accordingly has Ὃ λαὸς οὗτος τὰ wre 
ἐβάρυνε, καὶ σους οφθαλμους αὐτου εμύυσε, This 
people hath made their ears heavy, and hath 
closed their eyes. Comp. LX X, Mat. xiii. 
14, Acts xxviii. 26; and Randolph on. the 
Prophecies, p. 29. 

III. In Hith. ynwi to turn oneself; or look 
about, as in terror. Isa. xli. 10; where LX X 
σλανω wander, and Vulg. declines decline. 
Comp. Isa. xli. 23. (where Vitringa, wt dis- 
piciamus that we may look about on every side. 
Comp. Targ.) and below ywyw III. 

IV. yw to cry aloud, shout. See root yw. 

V. Asa N. pwn. Ezek. xvi. 4. See root ywn. 

VI. Chald. As a N. fem. myw, and emphat. 
xnyw, an hour. Dan. iii. 6. iv. 16, or 19, & al. 

ywyw I. To turn this way and that, in play, to 
sport, play. Isa. xi. 8. lxvi. 12; where Eng. 
translat. excellently, be dandled. 

II. In Kal, to turn this way and that, or jump 
Jor joy. Ps. exix. 70. In a Hiphil sense, to 
cause to turn in this manner. Ps. xciv. 19. In 
Hith. ywynwn to turn oneself thus. Ps. cxix. 
16, 47. Asa N. mas. plur. δ συ and in 
reg. συν delights. Prov. viii. 30, 31. Ps. 
exix. 24, & al. 

III. In Hith. to turn oneself, or look this way 
and that, as in doubt and uncertainty. occ. Isa. 
xxix. 9. so the Vulg. nearly to this sense, fluc- 
tuate. Comp. above myw ITI. 

byw 

Occurs not as a V. but the idea seems to be 
either to stamp or to rush forward ; for hence 
as a N. fem. in reg. nuyw a stamping or rush- 
ing. LXX, downs a rushing. Once, Jer. 
xlvii. 3. 

Der. To shoot, Qu? comp. under uw. 


byw 
Occurs not as a V. but the idea appears to be 
hollow, concave, or the like. 

I, Asa N. 5yw the hollow of the hand, when 
shut. occ. Isa. xl. 12. plur. Οὐ handfuls, as 
much as may be contained in the hollow of the 
hand. oce. 1 Kings xx. 10. Ezek. xiii. 19: 
where LXxX δρακος, and Vulg. pugillum, a 
handful. 

II. Asa N. iywn a hollow, narrow way. occ. 
Num. xxii. 24; where Vulg. angustiis narrow 
passes. 

111. Asa N. dyn, plur. ody w and o»byw, the 
name of an animal, probably so called from 
his burrowing or making holes in the earth to 
hide himself or dwell in. occ. Jud. xv. 4. Neh. 
iv. 3. Psal. xiii. 11. Cant. ii. 15. Lam. v. 18. 
Ezek. xiii. 4. In all which texts the LXX 
renderitby ἀλωπηξ the fox, so the Vulg. vulpes, 
and our Eng. translation, fox : and it must be 
owned that this seems a very proper appella- 
tion for that animal, from his burrowing. Thus 


Oppian, 


byw 


Κα, rivurn ναίει πυῤκοτοις tvs φωλειοισὶνν 
Cunning he dwells in-burrews deep—— 


And our blessed Saviour observes, Mat. viii. 
20. Luke ix. 58, the foxes have holes. But 
still it is no easy matter to determine whether 
the Heb. Syww means the common fox, canis 
vulpes, or the jackall, canis or vulpes) aureus, 
the little eastern fox, as Hasselquist* calls him. 
comp. Cant. ii. 15. Several of the modern 
oriental names of the jackall, that is the Turk- 
ish chical, and Persian sciagal, seiugal, sciachal, 
or schachal, eave French chacal, and Eng. 
jackall or jackeall,) from their resemblance to 
the Heb. 5yw, favour the latter interpreta- 
tion. And Delon,+ in his; Voyage, observes: 
of the jackalls on the coast of Malabar, that 
“ when they are wild, they hide: themselves 
in holes under the ground in the day-time, never 
keeping abroad but in the night in search οἵ 
their prey.” And Hasselquist, Travels, p. 
277, says, that in Palestine he saw many of 
the jackall’s.caves and holes in the hedges round 
the gardens: The Heb. name’5y iw therefore 
may suit the jackall as well as the fow. And 
Dr Shaw, Travels, p. 175, remarks that: “as 
the jackalls ave creatures by far the most com- 
mon and familiar, as well as the most numer- 
ous, of those countries, several of them feeding 
often together, so we may well perceive the 
great possibility there was for Samson (Jud. 
xv. 4.) to take, or cause to be taken, three 
hundred ofthem. The /foz, properly so called, 
is rarely met with, neither is it gregarious.” 
Thus the Doctor. But Hasselquist, whose 
evidence im the present case seems more to be 
depended on, informs us in his Travels, p. 
184, that “the fox, canis vulpes, is common in 


Palestine, that they are very numerous in the | 


stony country about Bethlehem, (Comp. p. 
119,) and sometimes make great havoc among 


the goats. There is also plenty of them. near |: 
the convent οἵ St John. in the desert, about | 


vintage time ; for they destroy ally the vines 
unless they are strictly watched.” He sub- 
joins however concerning the jackall, canis 


‘ aureus, that “there are more of this species of 


. fox to be met with than of the former, parti- 
cularly about Jaffa, near Gaza, and in Galilee. 
I leave others.” says he, “to determine which 


of these is the fox of Samson. It was certain- | 


ly ¢ one of these two animals.” And’so say I 


too. And that the νην did likewise anciently.| 


abound in Palestine, we may be pretty’ certain 


from the number of places denominated from |) 


it. See 1 Sam. ix. 4. xiii. 17. Josh. xv. 28. 


xix. 3. 1 Chron. iv. 28: Neh. xi. 27. And-} 
however strange the history of setting fire ‘to | 
corn by tying firebrands to foxes’ tails may sound | 
find such a practice mentioned |, 
in the 38th fable of Aphthonius ; and‘what is |) 


to us, yet we 


more remarkable, Ovid, Fast: lib. iv. lin: 681, 


méntions a custom observed’ at’ Rome: every || 





* Travels p. 119. 


t Cited by Buffon Hist. Nat. tom. xi. p. 191, 12mo, note ; |. 


and by Brooke’s Natural: Hist. ‘vol. i. Ὁ: 223. ἢ 

+ In another place indeed; Ρ. 227; he! says of the jack. 
all, ** This is, past all doubt, the fox of Samson.” The good- 
natured critic however will remember that Hasselquist’s 
is a posthumous work, and will therefore overlook little 
slips and inconsistencies. 
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year about the middle of April, of turning out 
foxes into the circus with burning torches at 
their backs, 

——nisse junctis ardentia taedis 

Terga ferunt vulpes———— 
which custom Bochart derives from this very 
exploit of Samson. _ I shall only add, in order 
to illustrate Ps. Ixiii. 11, that both foxes and 
jaeckalls will prey on human’ carcases, but the 
latter more remarkably. And for farther sa- 
tisfaction on the subject of these oy iw the 
reader will do well to consult Bochart, vol. ii. 
850, &c. ; Michaelis, Recueil de Questions, 
Qu. xxxviii. ; and Mr Merrick’s’ learned’ and 


᾿ entertaining Annotation on Ps. Ixiii. 11. 


vw 

To incline, recline. 
V. in Kal, but . 

1. In Niph. to be inclined or reclined, to lean, re- 
cline, rest. Gen. xviii. 4 

I], With ὃν following, to lean, rely upon, both 
in a bodily and mental’ sense. Jud. xvi. 26; 2 
Sam. i. 6.2 K. vii. 2: 2 Chron. xvi. 7, 8, & 
al. In this view it is once followed by 3, Isa. 
1. 10. With 5x following, it denotes, to incline 
or lean to. Prov. iii. 5. AS Ns yywr, and 
fem. m>ywn, and in reg. noywn, @ staff; prop, 
support. Exod. xxi. 19. Isa. iii. 1; where Vi- 


It occurs not however as a 


_ tringa, “ every prop both greater and less—ba- 


eulum et bacillum.” freq. occ. 
III. To lie on, as a brook on the border of a 
country: oce. Num. xxi. 15. So the LXXK 
σ΄ COTKUTAS. 
ayy 
Oceurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic 
signifies, to seize, hurry away, madden, as love 
does the heart. See Castell. As aN. mas. 
plur. ovsyw ecstatic, hurrying, or maddening 
thoughts. occ. Job iv. 13, xx. 2.. In'the former 
text “‘ Aquila renders it’ παραλλάγεις, abalien- 
ationes,.a state of mind. wherein aman: loseth 
the possession‘of himself;” in the latter it dé- 


_ notes “‘ a multitude of agitating thoughts.” See 
᾿ς Schultens and. Scott. 


. 
| 


Ww 

To stand erect or upright. Hence’ Eng.-to shore 
up, @ shore, and perhaps to soar. 

I.. To stand erect, upright, or on end; as the hair 
in astonishment or horror. Ezek. xxvii. 35, 
ayy yw had their’ hair stand on end. (To 
this purpose Montanus horripilaverunt crine.) 
So Ezek. xxxii. 10: comp. Jobiv. 15. This 
effect of astonishment or horror is often: ob- 
served' by the poets. Thus Virgil, Ain. ii. 
lin. 774, and iii: lin. 48, ᾿ 

Obstupui, steteruntque come 
Again, Ain. iv. lin. 280, and xii; lin. 868, 
Arrecteque horrore come=—_$_—» 
So Ovid, Metam. lib. iii. lin. 100, 
e Gelidoque comz*terrore rigebant. 
—Fast. libi.is lin: 97, 
Obstupui, sensique'metu riguisse capillos. 
Comp. under ynp III, But Iknow ποῖ οἵ 


any poet, ancient or modern, who has described 
this. symptom of horror so: particularly and 











ww 


strongly as our Shakspeare, where the royal 
ghost says to Hamlet, ; 


But that I am forbid 

To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 

I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 

Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood, 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their 
spheres, 

Thy pee and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand on end 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 

HAMLET, act i. scene 3. 





Hence 
II. In Kal, transitively, and intransitively to 
fears be afraid, horrere. Deut. xxxii. 17. Jer. 
ii. 12. ; 

III. As aN. sypw the hair of the head. Num. 

vi. 5, 18. Jud. xvi. 22, & al. The pile or 
down of the body. Lev. xiii. 3, 4, & al. freq. 
Prov. xxiii. 7, because as “yw hair in one’s 
JSrame (body or stomach) so is he. To this 
purpose the LX X Ὃν προσιὸν γαρ εἰ τις καταπιοι 
σριχα.---- ΕῸΥ in like manner as if one swallowed 
hair. The reader will readily perceive how 
well this interpretation suits the context. Isa. 
vii. 20, oan oyw hair of the feet, i. e. the 
pubes. Comp. under ppp 1. Fem. spy 
hair, down. 1 Sam. xiy. 45. Job iv. 15. As 
aN. yw hairy, rough with hair, hirsutus. 
. Gen. xxvii. 11. Dan. viii. 21. Fem. plur. 
moipw the same. Gen. xxvii. 23. Mas. plur. 
o“iyw applied to figs, which, when corrupt, are 
often hoary, or covered with a mould resembling 
hair, vinnewed. Jer. xxix. 17. . 

V. Asa N. νυν, fem. in reg. λυ, a he- or 
she-goat, from their shaggy-hair, q. d. a rough 
hairy one. Sothe Greek Teayos a he-goat, is 
from σράχυς rough, on account of the rough- 
ness of his hair, and the Latin hircus a he-goat, 
from hirtus rough. This word is frequently 
followed by oy of the goats, as in Gen. xxxvii. 
31. Lev. iv. 28. ν. 6. xvi. 5,7, & al. freq. 
Comp. Dan. viii. 21. And in the same sense 
of a he-goat I would understand ssyw in Isa. 
xiii. 21. xxxiv. 14; in which latter text Aquila 
and Symmachus render it by σρίχίων, and Vulg. 
by pilosus a hairy one. The qualities men- 
tioned in the texts just cited, eminently agree 
to he-goats, which are remarkable for calling 
to one another, for their skipping motion, and 
also for delighting to browse on the spontane- 
ous vegetables springing up among ruinated 
buildings. Thus Dr Chandler, Travels in 
Asia Minor, p. 150, describing the ruins of 
the temple of Apollo Didymeus, observes, that 
“at evening a large flock of goats returning to 
the fold, their bells tinkling, spread over the 
heap, climbing to browze on the shrubs and 
trees growing between the huge stones.” 
The poets fail not to present us with the like 
image ; 





ὍΣ —— and huge 
rey moulde: mples swell, and wide o’er-cast 
The solitary landsca s hills and woods 
And roe ds ; while their vine-mantled 
rows 
The pendent goats unveil, regardless they 
Of hourly peril, though the clefted domes 
Tremble to every wind.— 
Dyer’s Ruins of Rome, lin. 32, &e. 


So Abbé de Lisle, in his poem entitled Les 
Jardins, describing the same ruins of Rome, 
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Voyez rire ces champs au laboureur rendus, 

Sur ces combles tremblans ces chevreaux supendus.* 
I shall not trouble the reader with the non- 
sense of the Rabbins and their followers, who 
will have it that these o»spw in Isa. were 
devils, who, they say, used to appear in a hairy 
form. But if oy, omy, &c. in these texts, be 
the names of some kind of animals, so must 
no“ yw be likewise. It is not, however, im- 
probable that the Christians borrowed their 
goat-like pictures of the devil, with a tail, horns, 
and cloven feet from the heathenish represen- 
tations of Pan the terrible. See Spence’s Po- 
lymetis, dialog. xvi. p. 255. Comp. sense IX. 

V. As a N. fem. myw, plur. osyw barley, 
from its rough, bristly beard. So its Latin 
name hordeum is from horreo to stand on end, 
as thehair. See Martinii Lexic. Etymol. in 
hordeum. Exod. ix. 31. Lev. xxvii. 16, & al. 
freq. So Gen. xxvi. 12, Isaac sowed and re- 
ceived in the same year oyw itRXD + a hundred 

fold of barley. So LXX txarorrevovesy κριθην. 
Barley being less productive than wheat, this 
increase was the more extraordinary. 

In 1 K. iv. 28, barley is mentioned as food for 
horses, and so it is by Homer, Il. v. lin. 196 ; 
Il. vi. lin. 506, & 41. And in the east horses 
are still fed with barley. Thus Hasselquist, 
Travels, p. 129, observes, that, in the plain of 
Jericho, “the Arabians had sown barley for 
their horses.” Comp. under jan. 

VI. Asa N. 4yw agate, from its erect position, 
Gen. xix. 1, & al. freq. The Targum on 
Prov. xxiv. 7, though I apprehend it misin- 
terprets that passage, may yet serve to illustrate 
and confirm the reason here given of the name 
WwW, PRT Dwr XB XIN because as a gate is 
erect.— Hence as a N. syiw and 4yw a porter, 
keeper of a gate or door. 2 Chron. xxxi. 14. 2 
K. vii. 10. Neh. xi. 19. 

** Among the Israelites the gate of the city was 
the forum or place of public concourse. Prov. 
i. 21. [viii. 3.] There was the court of judi- 
cature held for trying all causes, and deciding 
all affairs. Deut. xxv. 7. Ruth iv. 1, 9. [2 Sam. 
xv. 2, 2 Chron. xviii. 9. Lam. v. 14.] Ps. 
exxvil. 5. Proy. xxii. 22. xxiv. 7. xxxi. 23. 
Amos y. 15. There also was the market, 
where corn and provision was sold. 2 K. vii. 
1, 18.” Tiaylor’s Concordance. And nearly 
the same observations might, I'suppose, be ex- 
tended to the other ancient nations of the 
east. See Gen. xxxiv. 20, 24. Job v. 4. 
xxix. 7. xxxi. 21. Esth. ii. 19. iii. 3. v. 9, 13. 
Dan. 11, 49. Compare Harmer’s Observa- 
tions, vol. ii. p. 524, &c. and Shaw’s Travels, 
p- 253. To which I add, that the square 
tower which is the present principal entrance 

. to the alhambra or red palace of the Moorish 
kings in Grenada, “‘ from its being the place 
where justice was summarily administered, 
was styled the Gate of Judgment.” Annual 
Register, 1779. Antiquities, p. 124. 

VII. As Ns. syw, and fem. Στ" Φ a rough or 
horrible storm or tempest. occ. Job ix. 17. Isa. 
xxviii. 2. Nah. i. 3. Hence asa V- in Kal, 





* Cited in Maty’s Review for June 1782, p. 399. 
_ + See Wetstein on Mat. xiii. 8, and Niebuhr Descrip- 
tion de lAtabie, p. 133, &e. 
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to hurl or hurry away, as with a storm or tem- 
pest. occ. Job xxvii. 21. Ps. lviii. 10; where 
twenty-six of Dr Kennicott’s codices read. 
ΡΟ". Comp. Jer. ii. 12.. In Niph. to be 
tempestuous. occ. Ps. 1. 3, In Hith. to make 
oneself, or be, like u tempest, to assault as a tem- 
oa > ee Xi. pe 

‘iL As a N. mas. plur. oyw hasty showers. 
So the LX X ὄμβρος, and Vulg. ates occ. 
Deut. xxxii. 2; where the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch and twenty-four of Dr Kennicott’s co- 
dices read λυ ὩΣ. 

.Hence Eng. shower. 

IX. As a N. mas. plur.. omyw, ΟΦ, and 
Db“pw, certain idols, representing the power of 
the heavens in storms, tempests, rains.. Most 
probably they were in the form of wild goats, 
or of other rough, shaggy, animals. occ. Lev. 
xvil. 7. 2 K. xxiii. 8. 2 Chron. xi. 15. That 
such representative animals were worshipped 
in Egypt, whence the Israelites and Jeroboam 
derived this species of idolatry, the learned 
reader may see proved at large from the testi- 
mony of ancient writers, by Bochart, vol. ii. 
641, & seq. And that this species of idola- 
try was very ancient among the Egyptians ap- 
pears from Exod. viii. 26, compared with Gen. 
xlvi. 34. xliii. 32; in which last passage the 
words, Sor that is an abomination to the Egyp- 
tians, are thus paraphrased in the Chaldee Tar- 
gum of Jonathan Ben Uziel, because itis not 
right with the Egyptians to eat with the Jews, 
because the Jews eat the beast which the Egyp- 
tians worship. Comp. senses III. IV. 

yw occurs not as a V. but as Ns. fem. my yw 
horrible wickednesses, such as makes one shud- 
der, and one’s hair -stand on end. occ. Jer.  v. 
30. xxiii. 14. no5pw the same. occ. Jer. xviii. 
13. το νι the same. oce. Hos. vi. 10. Comp. 
Ecclus xxvii. 14. 

Vw 

In Kal, to cover, overwhelm, as with a tempest 
or darkness. occ. Job ix. 17, sss ws mywa WR 
who will overwhelm me with a tempest. Psal 
exxxix. 11, Surely the darkness *25\w* will cover 
me ; thus Symmachus sxiexerace: will hide, and 
another Hexaplar version καλυψεῖ will cover, 
and so Jerome operient. This latter text, 
compared with the context, appears to me to 
fix the true meaning of the verb, and there- 
fore, according to the common reading, I am 
obliged to understand it in the same sense in 
the only remaining passage where it occurs, 
namely Gen. iii. 15, which in this view will 
contain an allusion to that outer darkness to 
which Satan should finally be condemned, as 
well as to that darkness of death and the grave 
to which the mortal part of the promised seed 
should be reduced when the power of darkness 

esr: xxii. 53.) should prevail against. him. 

e LX X render the sentence, Avro; cov rz- 

CONTE κηφαλην, καὶ σὺ τηρήσεις αὐτοῦ Fregvay he 
shall keep, observe, watch, thy head, and thou 
‘shalt keep, or &c. his heel. I am not clear what 
they meant. See Le Clerc’s note on the text. * 





* One of Dr Kennicott’s MSS. in Gen. iii. 15, reads 
‘J5w* and YDwN without the 1 in the 2d order, as if the 
root were {TDW and these readings would well agree 
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pw occurs not.as a V. inthis reduplicate form, 


but as a N. qp*pw a species of serpent, probably 
so called from its concealing itself in the sand, 
or holes of a road, and infesting travellers. 
occ. Gen. xlix. 17, Dan shall be a serpent by 
the way, a ysw by the path, that biteth the 
horse’s heels, so that his rider falleth backward. 
The Vulg. renders the word by cerastes the 
horned serpent, and. Nicander, in his Theriacwy, 
lin. 262, remarkably describes this species as 
lurking in thesand or wheel-tracks by the path: 


ἐν δ᾽ apabooiv, 
Η καὶ ἁρματροχιήσι rege στιβον. 





The Arabs call a species of serpent sipphon or 
supphon, which may be the same as the Heb. 
yppw. See more in Bochart, vol. iii. p. 416, 
&c. and in: Michaelis, Recueil de Questions, 
Qu. Ixi 


ΓΞ 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 


To clash, crush, or break by impulse. 


I. In Niph. to be broken or craggy. occ. Isa. 


xiii. 2, pw ἼΤ᾽ α craggy mountain (so Mon- 
tanus, montem preruptum,) a mountain broken 
into rugged inequalities, at the deluge namely- 
Comp. under ypa XIII. Asa participal N. 
ssw a high, craggy place. occ. Num. xxiii. 3. 
mas. plur. paw craggy, or rugged eminences. 
Jer. iii. 2. xiv. 6. (where LX X vaxn woody 
cliffs, and Vulg. rupes rocks) & al. owpw the 
same. occ. Isa. xli. 18. (where LX X ogewy 
mountains) xlix. 9. Jer. iii. 21. 

II. In Kal, intransitively, it is spoken of the 
bones of a person emaciated. occ. Job Xxxili. 
21, And his bones (which) they did not see, ΒΨ 
are craggy, Eng. translat. stick out. To this 
sense the Vulg. Et ossa, que tecta fuerant, 
‘nudabuntur. And his bones, which had been 
covered, shall be made bare. 

Ill. Asa N. fem. plur. nipw. occ. 2 Sam. 
xvii. 29; where spa nsw “is used for some 
sort of provisions, and translated cheese of kine, 
but perhaps was flesh of kine or beef, prepared 
in such a manner as we call potted, by beating 
and bruising.” Thus Bate, in the Appendix 
to his Enquiry into the Similitudes, p. 258. 
And his conjecture is confirmed by observing 
that the eastern people in modern times pre- 
pared potted flesh for food on a march or jour- 
ney. Thus Busbequius (Hpist. iii. Legat. 
Turcic. p. 173, edit. Elzevir,) speaking of the 
Turkish soldiers going on an expedition into 
Persia, says, “« Some of them filled a leathern 
bak (siccate et in pollinem redactz carnis bu- 
bul) with beef dried, and reduced to a kind of 
meal, which they use with great advantage, as 
affording a strong nourishment.” And: Dr 
Shaw, Preface to Travels, p. xi. mentions 
potted flesh as part of the provisions carried 





with the Vulg. conteret (whence our Eng. translation 
shall bruise,) and likewise with the apostle’s συντρίψει 
Rom. xvi. 20. So the Venetian MS. lately published by 
Ammon, 7Anze, and πληξεις shall smite. The Complut. 


LXX has τειρήσει, and τειρήσεις. But these words are 


not Greek. In short I suspect that the Jews have been 
tampering both with the Hebrew and Greek of this im- 
portant prophecy. ἢ 


a. 
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with him in his journey through the Arabian 
deserts. 

IV. As a N. fem. tow, in reg. naw, plur. 
onpw, and minaw. 

1. The lip, so called, from squeezing or break- 
ing the air into distinct articulations in speak- 
ing. Ps. xxii. 8. xxxiv. 14, Prov. iv. 24 
Cant. iv. 3, & al. freq. 

Dsnaw ἼΞτ a word or talk of the lips, i. e. mere 
talk. 2 K. xviii. 20. Isa. xxxvi. 5. Prov. 
xiv. 23. 

onaw wx a man of lips, i. e. a vain prater. 
Job xi. 2. 

Hence chap, chaps. 

And because the lip is one of the chief organs 
or instruments of speaking, hence, 

2. Speech, language. Isa. xxxiii. 19. Ezek. iii. 
5, 6. Isa. xxviii. 11, 12. Comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 
21, 22. 

3. Speech, talk. Job xii. 20. Prov. vii. 21. xii. 
19. xvii. 4. Lam. iii. 62. Comp. Ps. xii. 3, 
5. And thus 1 apprehend the word is used 
in those controverted passages, Gen. xi. 1, 6, 
7, 9; and that the meaning of the former part 
of this chapter in brief is this; that mankind 
in general yx 5> (Comp. Gen. vi. 12. 1 K. 
x. 24,) were unanimous in their speech or 
talk, and appeared so in their sentiments, in- 
tentions, or designs * (probably because united 
under one political government,) and coming 
to the delightful plain of Shinar, they intended 
all to settle there, instead of spreading them- 
selves into the unknown countries of the 
earth, and to this purpose encouraged one 
another to build a city, and a high tower or 
temple,t to prevent their separation, Jest, say 
they, we be scattered abroad over the face of 
the whole earth, but that God miraculously in- 
terposed, and confounded or frustrated this 
wicked and rebellious scheme, which was in- 
consistent with his will, (comp. Gen. x. 25. 
Deut. xxxiil. 8. Acts xvii. 26,) and thereby 
dispersed them over the face of the whole earth. 
Comp. under τῶν 11. 

4, Religious confession or sentiment, in parti- 
cular. Ps. Ixxxi. 6; where, as + Bate hath 
justly observed, God is the speaker, and there- 
fore the words must be rendered, 7 heard (not 
a language I understand not, but) a religious 


confession I acknowledged or approved not. \ 


So § Isa. xix. 18. Hos. xiv. 3. Zeph. iii. 9. 
. Comp. Isa. vi. 5. 
5. The edge, border, margin of any thing, as 
the lips are of the mouth ;—of the sea, Gen. 
xxii. 17;—of a river, Gen. xli. 3;—of a cur- 





* Since writing the above, I am glad to find the inter- 
pretation here proposed confirmed by the learned Vi- 
— Observationes Sacre, lib. i. cap. ix. whom see. 

+ It is very Beatle that. this tower was originally 
destined to idolatrous worship, (See Targum Jerusalem, 
and of Jonath. Ben Uziel on Gen. xi. 4.) to which it is 
well known that it served in after ages. Hence its top 
was to be O'SWA carried up far into the heavens. 
Comp. Deut. i. 28. ix. 1. It was repaired and beautified 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and called the temple of Bel or 
Belus. See Prideaux’ Connex. vol. i. pt. i. book ii. an 


570. 
tAppendix to Enquiry into the Similitudes, e 266. 
267. Comp. Crit. Heb. p. 683, col. 1. Be tae 

§ See Vitringa’s Comment. on the place, and the 
learned Bishop Newton’s Dissertation on the Prophe- 
cies, vol. i, p. 370. 
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tain, Exod. xxvi. 4;—of a garment, Exod. 
xxviii. 32 :—of a vessel, 2 Chron, iv. 2 ;—of 
a table, Ezek. xl. 43 ;—of a country, Jud. vil. 
22. So Ezek. xxxvi. 3, Ye are come up 5y 
pw nsw on the edge of the tongue, or as we 
should say in English, ye are at the tongue’s 
end, i. e. ye are become a by-word. 

V. AsaN. fem. -awx, in reg. naw, a quiver 
to hold arrows, so called from the arrows 
dashing against it or against each other, ac- 
cording to that of Homer, Il. i, lin. 45, 46, 
cited under pw) III. which see 


wangegen τε PAPETPHN, 
EKAATBAN δ᾽ ag’ οἵστοι ex” wow xwomivorom— 


A A 





So perhaps our Eng. name a quiver is from 
its quivering or shaking.* Job xxxix. 23, & al. 
VI. As Ns. my and mipwex a dunghill. See 
under now. 

τ 

I. To depress, humble, subject. So the LX X 
σαπείνωσει shalt humble, and to this purpose 
the Targum payws shall subject, reduce to a 
servile condition. occ. Isa. iii. 17. Asa N. 
ripwr depression, oppression. occ. Isa. v. 7. 

II. Asa N. mnpy, in reg. nmaw, ἃ woman of 
a servile condition, a maid-servant, a hand-maid. 
Gen. xii. 16. xvi. 1, 2, & al. freq. 

III. As a N. fem. prawn, in reg. nnawn, 
plur, minawn, a family, household, so deno- 
minated from being subject to, or under the 
authority of the master of the family. So in 
Latin familia a family is. from famulus a ser- 
vant; see under Spy. Deut. xxix. 17, or 18. 
Ley. xxv. 47. Ps. xxii. 28, & al. freq. It is 
applied to the different species of beasts, rep- 
tiles, and birds, Gen. viii. 19 ;—to different 
kinds of punishments, Jer. xy. 3. 

oDiv’ 

“Τὸ denotes at large all regulation and disposal, 
omnem ordinationem et discretionem,” says 
Cocceius. Comp. naw. 

In Kal, to judge, discern, determine, order, re- 
gulate, direct. Gen. xvi. 5. Lev. xix. 15. 
Jud. iii. 10. 1 Sam. viii. 20, & al. freq. In 
Niph. to be judged. Ps, ix. 20. Also, to con- 
tend in judgment, set oneself to be judged, to 
plead. Prov. xxix. 9. Isa. xliii, 26. lix. 4. 
Ezek. xx. 35, 36. Comp. 1 Sam. xii. 7, 
where Vulg. judicio contendam I will contend 
in judgment. As Ns. wsw a judge. Gen. 
xvili. 25. Jud. ii. 18, & al. freq. τοῦθ or 
waw judgment, punishment. 2 Chron. xx. 9. 
Ezek. xxiii. 10. Exod. vi. 6. vii. 4. vswn 
judgment. “It hath a very extensive signifi- 
cation, including all distinction, regulation, or- 
dering, right, custom.” Cocceius. Comp. 
Bishop Lowth on Isa. xlii. 1. freq. oce. 

From this root the Suffetes, or rather Sufetes, 
who were the supreme magistrates among the 
Tyrians, Carthaginians,’ and some other na- 
tions, and in some measure answered to the 
Israelitish bso .w or judges, had their name. * 

Der. to shift (in old Eng.) to assign. 





* See Junius’ Etymol. Anglican. in Quiver. 

+ See Prideaux’ Connex. vol. i, an. 573; Bochart, 
vol. i, p. 472, 473; Universal History, vol. xvii, p. 254; 
Vossius, Etymol, Latin in Surges; and Vitringa in Isa. 
vol. i, p. 670, 
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I. In Kal, to pour out, shed, ΝΣ ἀρτὶ to liquids, 
Gen. ix. 6. Exod. iv. 9. & al. freq.—to 
things dry, 1 K. xiii. 5. Ezek. xxvi. 8; and 
metaphorically to the heart, Ps. lxii. 9;— 
to the soul or affections. 1 Sam. i. 15 ;—to 
meditation, Ps. exlii. 3.—to contempt, Ps. 
cvii. 40 ;—to anger, Lam. iv. 11. In Niph. 
to be poured out. 1 K. xiii. 3. Lam. ii. 11. 
Ps. xxii. 15. In Hith. ysnw7 to pour out one- 
sis or be poured out. Lam. ii. 12. iy. 1. As 

8. ἼΞΨ α pouring out. oo Lev. iv. 12. 

Fem. ΓΘ an effusion, a slipping or sliding, 
applied to the is oce. Ps. Sesh 2; here 
the Keri, and at least six of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices have Ἴ33 Ψ, the LX X render it εξεχυθη, 
and Vulg. effusi sunt, were effused. 

11. Asa N. fem. τὼ α man’s privy member, 
from its functions, “" urinam et semen effun- 
dens, quasi fusorium dices.” Leigh. occ. Deut. 
xxiii. 1. So Vulg. veretro. 


bw 

I. In Kal, to humble oneself, be humbled, brought 
low. Isa. ii. 9, 11, 12, 17. xl. 4. & al. freq. 
In Hiph, to humble, bring down, bring or make 
low. Isa. xxv. 11, 12. xxvi. 5, & al. freq. As 
a N. Sw low, below, deep, humble. Lev. xiii. 
20. 2 Sam. vi. 22. Ezek. xvii. 24, & al. freq. 
Asa N. fem. plur. ΓΞ lowness, remissness, 
hanging down, as of the hands. occ. Eccles. 
x. 6. Comp. Isa. xxv. 3. Heb. xii. 12. 

11. Asa Ν. fem. mw a low plain country, as 
opposed to a mountainous one. Deut. i. 7. 
Josh. ix. 1, & al. So Holland, the Low 
Countries, or Netherlands, have these Eng- 
lish names, as also their French one, Pais 
Bas, from their low (flat) situation. 

Der. Perhaps the Latin sepelio, sepulchrum, 
sepultura, whence Eng. sepulchre, sepulture. 

DDw 
Occurs not asa V. but as a Ν, obw the upper 
lip, or hair growing there, the mustache or mus- 
tachio. So the LXX in 2 Sam. xix. 24. 
furraxa. OCC. Lev. xiii. 45. 2 Sam. xix. 24. 
Ezek. xxiv. 17, 22. Micah iii. 7. 

5 

Occurs not as ἃ V. in Heb. but plainly appears 
to be nearly related to ypp cover in, and to yx 
hide ; as 35w to 35d and to a4x. 

I. Asa N. mas. plur. in reg. »»5w hiding places 

ΚΟΥ hidden treasures. So the Vulg. renders 
the two words ") 15: "33: by thesauros abscon- 
ditos. occ. Deut. xxxiii. 19. 

II. As a N. Ἰβν a kind of unclean animal, pro- 
bably so called from hiding itself in holes or 
clefts of the rocks. occ. Lev. xi. 5. Deut. 
xiv. 7. Ps. civ. 18. Prov. xxx. 26. It is in 
Ley. and Deut. joined with namx the hare, 

_and mentioned as a ruminant animal. 

In the second edition of this work I followed 
Bochart’s interpretation of yaw by the jerboa, 
i.e. the mus jaculus or jumping mouse ; but 
am now inclined to embrace Dr Shaw’s opin- 
ion, that it signifies the daman Israel, or 
Israel’s lamb, “an animal” says he, (Tra- 
vels, p. 348,) “of Mount Libanus, though 
common in other parts of this country [namely 
Syria and Palestine]. It is a harmless crea- 
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ture, of the same size and quality as the 
rabbit, and with the like incurvating posture, 
and disposition of the fore-teeth. But it is 

of a browner colour, with smaller eyes, and a 
head more pointed, like the marmot’s.—As its 
usual residence and refuge is in the holes and 
clefts of the rocks, we have so fara more pre- 
sumptive proof that this creature may be the 
saphan of the scriptures, than the jerboa; 
which latter he says, p. 177, he had never 
seen burrow among the rocks, but either in a 
stiff loamy earth—or else, in the loose sand of 
the Sahara, especially where it is supported 
by the spreading roots of spartum, spurge- 
laurel, or other the like plants.” 

Mr Bruce likewise opposes the jerboa’s (of 
which he has given a curious print, and a par- 
ticular description in his Travels, vol. vy. p. 
121,) being the yaw of the scriptures, and thus 
sums up his observations on the subject, p. 
12. * It is the character of the saphan given 
in scripture, that he is gregarious, that he 
lives in houses made in the rock, that he is 
distinguished for his feebleness, which he 
supplies with his wisdom:* none of these 
characteristics agree with the jerboa; and 
therefore, though he chews the cud in com- 
mon with some others, and was in great 
plenty in Judea, so as to be known to Solo- 
mon, yet he cannot be the saphan of the scrip- 
ture.” And in the following section Mr 
Bruce contends that this is no other than 
what is called in Arabia and Syria Israel's 
sheep [the daman Israel of Shaw] and in Am- 
hara ashkoko, of which animal also he has 
given a print, p. 139, and a minute descrip- 
tion, and thus applies to him, p. 144, the 
characters just mentioned. ‘“ He is above all 
other animals so much attached to the rock, 
that I never once saw him on the ground, and 
from among large stones in the mouth of 
caves, where is his constant residence ; he is 
gregarious, and lives in families. He is in 
Judea, Palestine, and Arabia, and conse- 
quently must have been familiar to Solomon. 
—Prov. xxx. 24, 26, very obviously fix the 
ashkoko to be the saphan, for the weakness 
here mentioned seems to allude to his feet, 
and how inadequate these are to dig holes in 
the rock, where yet, however, he lodges. 
These are perfectly round; very pulpy or 
fleshy, so, liable to be excoriated or hurt, and 
of soft fleshy substance. Notwithstanding 
which they build houses in the very hardest 
rocks, more inaccessible than those of the 
rabbit, and in which they abide in greater 
safety, not by exertion of strength, for they 
have it not, but are truly,as Solomon says, a 
feeble folk, but by their own sagacity and judg- 
ment, and therefore are justly described as 
wise. Lastly, what leaves the thing without 
doubt is, that some of the Arabs, particularly 
Damir, say, that the saphan has no tail; that 
it is less than a cat and lives in houses, that 
is, not houses with men, as there are few of 
these in the country where the saphan is; 





* See Proy. xxx, 24, 26, and Ps, εἶν. in Heb. 
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but that he builds houses, or nests of straw, as 
Solomon has said of him, in contradistinction 
to the rabbit and rat, and those other animals 
that burrow in the ground, who cannot 
be said to build houses, as is expressly 
said of him.” Thus Mr Bruce; and for 
farther satisfaction I refer the reader to his 
account of the jerboa and ashkoko. I add, 
that Jerome, in his epistle to Sunia and Fre- 
tela, cited by Bochart, says the ov25w are a kind 
of “animal not larger than a hedge-hog, re- 
sembling a mouse and a bear;” (the latter, I 
suppose, in the clumsiness of its feet) “ whence 
in Palestine it is called agxrouus,” q. d. the 
bear-mouse; and that “ there is great abund- 
ance of this genus in those countries, and that 
they are always wont to dwell in the caverns 
of the rocks, and caves of the earth.” This 
description well agrees with Mr Bruce’s ac- 
count of the ashkoko. And as this animal 
bears a very considerable resemblance to the 
rabbit, with which Spain anciently abounded, 
it is not improbable but the Phenicians might, 
from jpw, call that country mw, whence are 
derived its Greek, Latin, and more modern 
names ; and accordingly on the reverse of a me- 
dal of the emperor Adrian (given by * Scheuch- 
zer, tab. ecxxxv.) Spain is represented as a 
woman sitting on the ground with a rabbit 
squatting on her robe. 
ΒΞ 
Occurs not as a V.in Heb.’ but in Chaldee 
signifies, to flow together, be abundant, (‘ af- 
fluxit, abundavit.” Castell.) and in Syriac, to 
overwhelm, overflow ; accordingly Aquila has 
given the idea of the word, Deut. xxxiii. 19, 


_ by rendering it πλημρμυρα inundation; and so. 


the Vulg. in Isa. lx. 6. Ezek. xxvi. 10, in- 
undatio. Comp. yaw. 

I. Asa N. fem. in reg. nybw an inundation or 
deluge of waters. occ. Job xxii. 11. xxxviii. 
34. Comp. ysw Deut. xxxiii. 19. 

11. Affluence, abundance, of other things. occ. 
2 K. ix. 17. Isa. lx. 6. Ezek. xxvi. 10. 

paw 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to clap, strike, or smite 
together, as the hands, and that whether in con- 
tempt and insult. occ. Job xxvii. 23; where 
twenty-seven of Dr Kennicott’s codices now 
read ppb’, as three more did originally. LX X 
xeorngst.—or in applause. occ. Isa. ii. 6, where 
seven of Dr Kennicott’s codices read Ἵρ"5Ό". 
Comp. root ppp. Asa N. paw a clapping of 
the hands in derision, an exploding. occ. Job 
xxxvi. 18. Comp. under np ITI. 

Il. To suffice, as the V. signifies both in Chal- 
dee and Syriac (see Castell), and as we may 
well suppose the Syrian Benhadad would apply 
it. occ. 1 K. xx. 10. 

Dv 
It occurs not as a V. in Heb. (see below 
Chald. sense V.) but the idea is seemly, goodly, 
elegant, beautiful, or the like. 

I. As a N. saw seemliness, beauty ; so LX X, 
καλλος. occ. Gen. xlix. 21, ssw ἼΩΝ branches 
of beauty. Comp. Dan. iv. 9, 18, or 12, 21, 





2 3 en also Addison on Medals, dialogue ii. series iii. 
ig. 6, 








and under5x XVII. Also, goodly, fair, as 
an inheritance. occ. Ps. xvi. 6. 

II. Asa N. fem. paw is applied to the seren- 
ity and beautiful appearance of the heavens 
aiter a storm, σπερεωμα, καθαριοτησος,͵ Ecclus 
xliii. 1. oce. Job xxvi. 13, By his wind the 
heavens 775w (become) a serenity or serene ; 
when in Virgil’s language, Aun. i. lin. 147, 

Collectasque fugat nubes, solemque reducit. 
See Scott on the text, and comp. below ἽΞ 5 - 

III. As a N. sw and “pv, plur. nvipw a 
trumpet, from its goodly, majestic, cheering 
sound. Exod. xix. 6. Ley.:xxv. 9. Josh. vi. 4, 
& al. freq. On Jud. vii. 16, &c. see Niebuhr, 
Description de l’ Arabie, p. 263: and Harmer’s 
Observations, vol. iv. p. 237. 

IV. AsaN. with a formative x, ἼΩΝ a hand- 
some piece, of flesh namely. occ..2 Sam. vi. 
19. 1 Chron. xvi. 3. The LXX render it in 
Sam. by ἐσχαριτὴν a roast, a piece of roasted or 
broiled flesh, the Vulg. assaturam carnis bubu- 
le a roast of beef, and in Chron. partem ass 
carnis bubule a piece of roasted beef. 

V. Chald. to be guod, seemly, right. occ. Dan. 
iii. 32, or iv. 2, 24 or 27. vi. l or 2. Asa 
participial N. ιν goodly, fair, beautiful, as 
the branches of a tree. occ. Dan. iy. 9, 18, or 
12, 21. 

“nw occurs not as a V. in this reduplicate 
form, but as a N. sw α grand tent or pavi- 
lion. oce. Jer. xliii. 10. 

spray Chald. as a N. emphat. ΡΒ the clear 
morning light or morning. occ. Dan. vi. 19. 
Comp. above Sense II. The Chaldee Tar- 
gums use the word in the same sense in Job 
iii. 4, for the Heb. Στὸ ; in Isa. lviii. 8, for 
smy; in 158. lxii. 1, for i>. 

naw 

In general, to put or set in order, to dispose. 
Comp. wav. 

I. To set or put on, as a pot on the fire-ranges 
for boiling. occ. 2 K. iv. 38. Ezek. xxiv. 3. 
II. Asa N. mas. plur. o*npw fire-ranges, rows 
of stones on which the caldrons or pots were 
placed for boiling, somewhat like, I suppose, 
but of a more durable structure than, those 
which Niehuhr, Voyage, tom. i. p. 188, says 
are used by the wandering Arabs. ‘“ Their 
fire-place is soon constructed; they only set 
their pots upon several separate stones (sur des 
pierres detachées), or over a hole digged in 
the earth.” occ. Ps. lxviii. 14; where lying 
among these denotes the most abject slavery ; 
for this seems to have been the place of rest 
allotted to the vilest slaves. So old Laertes, 
grieving for the loss of his son, is described in 
Homer. Odyss. xi. lin. 189, 190, as in the 
winter sleeping where the slaves did, in the ashes 

near the fire : 

——ihs Bremes, evs ora, 
Ey xovs, ἄγχι πυρὸς 

Comp. Odyss. vii. lin. 153, 154, 160, and 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. iii. p. 55. As 
to Ezek. xl. 43, the meaning of ΟΞ in that 
text is very dubious, the Vulg. translation of 
it by labia ips, meaning, I suppose, borders or 
edges, seems as probable as any. Comp. mw 
IV. 5. 

Ilf. To dispose, place. occ. Ps. xxii. 16. 
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IV. To dispose, ordain. occ. Isa. xxvi. 12. 

V. Asa N. mas. plur. oxnswn the regular di- 
visions ina stall or stable, i. 6. the bars or 
boards which divide it into distinct standings. 
occ. Gen. xlix. 14. Also, sheep-folds, or pens 
Jor sheep. occ. Jud. v. 16. 

VI. Asa N. πιρῦν, plur. minswe a dunghill, 
a heap of dung or ordure. The Heb. is a 
name of decency, like the Eng. daystall. 1 Sam. 
11. 8. Ps. exiii. 7. Lam. iv. 5; all which pas- 
sages seem to refer to the stocks of cow-dung 
and other offal stuff; which the easterns for 
want of wood were obliged to /ay up for fuel. 
See Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 254. 

One of the gates of Jerusalem was called syw 
moewxn. occ. Neh. ii. 13. iii. 14. xii. 13. iii. 
13; in which last cited text the common print- 
ed editions have nsw, but the true reading 
seems to be miawxn, as six of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices give it. 

VII. Asa N. fem. in reg. now, plur. ovnsy, 
and pinay a lip. See under may IV. 

yw See SW among the pluriliterals. 

ὩΣ ; 

Occurs not as a VY. but as a N. yyw Little, small, 
or short. Once, Isa. liv. 8 ; where the LX X 
uixew alittle, Vulg. momento a moment. 

pw 

I. In Kal, to move, run, or push forwards, as 
locusts. occ. Joel ii. 9. Asa N. pwn a mo- 
tion, running or pushing forwards. occ. Isa. 
xxxiii. 4. (Comp. below ppw 1. and pwpw) 
Also, one who runs about. occ. Gen. xy. 2, 
sma pwn ja And the son of him who runs 
about my house, and so superintends it (thus 
Theodotion ὁ υἱος cov ea: τῆς oixias μου), i. 6. Of 
my house-steward (so Vulg. filius procurato- 
ris domus mez), x7 pwnt namely this Dam- 
masec (thus LX X οὗτος Δάμασκος, and Vulg. 
iste Damascus), ΣΤῊ ‘5x (in two words, comp. 
under ax7m) is my help, *‘ or hope and depen- 
dance, i. 6. for an heir, as it follows.” Bate’s 
note on his New and Literal Translation, 
where see more. 

11. Asa N. pw a sack or large bag made of 
coarse hair (comp. Rev.vi. 12.) or the like, into 
and out of which things dry, as corn, &c. are 
moved, shot, or made to run. Gen. xlii. 25, 27, 
35. Also, sackcloth. Gen. xxxvii. 34, & al. 
freq. 

Hence Greek σάκκος, Lat. saccus, Eng. sack ; 
a word which, as hath been often observed, 
has from the Hebrew passed into many other, 
particularly the north-western, languages. Me- 
nander cited by Porphyry De Abstin. lib. iv. 
cap. 15, takes notice of the Syrians observing 
the ancient custom of wearing sackcloth in 
times of religious humiliution : 

——tacadeyue τοὺς Συρους λαβε:------ 
——ra SAKKION ελαΐξον, εἰς Y ὁδὸν 
Exzabicuy avros ext xorgov, καὶ τὴν Seov 
Εξιλάσαντο τοῦ ταπεινωσαι σφοδρα. 
They then wear sackcloth, and besmear’d with filth 
Sit by the public road, in humblest guise, 
Thus placating the dread Atergatis. 

And it appears from Plutarch De Superstit. 
tom. il. p, 168. D. edit. Xylandr. that the 
sume Was sometimes practised among the 
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Greeks : EZw xadnra: SAKKION tywy, x. σ. A» 
The superstitious man sits out of doors wear- 
ing sackcloth, or sordid rags, and often rolls 
himself in the dirt. Comp. under >»y I. 

III. As aN. pw a street, where men. &c. pass 
or push forward. occ. Prov. vii. 8. Eccles. xii. 
v. Cant. iii. 9, The word is metaphorically 
applied, Eccles. xii. 4, in a collective sense, 
to ““ those open ways or passages in the body of 
man, which the matter of nourishment passeth 
along without let or molestation.” See king 
Solomon’s Portrait of Old Age, &c. by Dr 
Smith, p. 108, 3d edit. 

IV. Asa N. pw the leg of a man, or fore-leg 
of an animal, which is eminently formed for, 
and is a principal organ of, their motion or 
pushing forward. Exod. xxix. 22. De. xxviii. 
35. Jud. xv. 8. Prov. xxvi. 7. Cant. v. 15. 
Isa. xlvii. 2. 

In Jud. xv. 8, Samson smote the Philistines 
TY dy pw, literally, leg upon thigh, with a great 
slaughter, i. e. either atter they were fallen 
upon their knees, in such a manner that their 
legs touched their thighs, or, rather, so as to 
bring them to the ground, and make their legs 
touch their thighs. 

In 1 Sam. ix, 24, Samuel reserves for Saul pwwit 
τη υἱΤῪ the shoulder, and what was upon tt (so 
LXX, according to the Alexandrian and Com- 
plutensian reading, ray κωλεῶᾶν καὶ co sx” αὐτης) 
as a delicacy, namely, for him whom God had 
appointed king. Thus Abdolmelich, the Ara- 
bian chaliph, proposes, as a treat for his friend, 
a leg or a shoulder of a sucking lamb well roast- 
ed, and covered over with butter and milk. See 
more in Mr Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 
319, &e. 

V. It expresses eager. desire or appetite, to run 
towards in affection, to desire eagerly, appetere. 
It occurs not in this sense as a V. in the sim- 
ple form, (comp. below ppw. II.) but hence as 
a N. fem. in reg. mpwn eager desire. occ. 
Gen. iii. 16. ix. 7. Cant. vii. 10. 

ppw 1. 70 run or rush forwards violently. occ. 
Isa. xxxiil. 4, 

IL. 70 desire earnestly, have eager appetite. occ. 
Psal. evii. 9. Prov. xxviii. 15. Isa. xxix. 8. 

pwpw In Hith. pwpnwn to run or push forward 
violently, repeatedly, or in great numbers. occ. 
Nah. il. 5. 

Tpw 

I. In Kal, to wake, watch. Psal. cii. 8. cxxvii. 
1. Jer. xxxi. 28, & al. In Niph. ¢o wake, be 
watchful, wakeful. occ. Lam. i. 14. tpwo He 
is awake, or hath watched, over my trunsgres- 
sions. So the LXX εἐγρηγορηθη ems τὰ ἀσεβή- 
ware μου. Comp. Jer. v. 6. Dan. ix. 14. Job 
xxi. 32, τηρῶ" wea Syn “ Et ad tumulum vigi- 
lat aliquis, vigilatur.” Cocceius, rightly ; and 
they (indefinitely, French on) watch over Ais 
tomb, i. e. to keep it clean and nice with plants, * 
tlowers, and verdure, as it follows in the text, 
and as is still the custom in the east. So 
Sandys, Travels, fol. p. ὅθ, says that “ the 
Turks of a second condition are buried in their 





see a most interesting account of it in Eyans’ 
through North Wales, p. 17, &c. 





* This ancient custom still prevails in North be oh 
‘our 
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gardens in sepulchres—set with varieties of 
flowers, according to the custom of the Py- 
thagoreans ‘and universal wishes of Ethnism, 
(Juvenal, sat. vii. lin. 207, 208.) they be- 
ing as they thought sensible of burden, and 
delighted with savours or with the honour 
therein done them.” And Hasselquist, ‘Tra- 
vels, p. 28, speaking of Smyrna, “ The bury- 
ing-places of the Turks are handsome and 
agreeable, which is owing chiefly to the many 
fine plants that grow in them, and which they 
carefully place over the dead : cypresses of re- 
markable height and an innumerable quantity 
of rosemary were the plants chietly found here. 

The latter were now in full blossom, and af- 
forded a delicious odour, &c.” Comp. 2 K. 

' xxi. 18, 26. John xix. 41; Arnald on Ecclus 
xlvi. 12; Complete Syst. of Geog. vol. ii. p. 
306, col. ii. and Harmer’s Observations, vol. 
iii, p. 443. 

II. As aN. spy the almond-tree, “ que prima 
inter arbores evigilat, because this tree, before 
all others, first waketh and riseth from its win- 
ter repose : * it flowers in the month of Janu- 
ary, and by March brings its fruit to maturity 
[that is, in the hot southern countries]. The 
forwardness of this fruit-bearing tree is inti- 
mated unto us by the vision of Jeremy ; for 
the word of the Lord came unto him, saying, 
Jeremiah, what seest thou? And 7 said, I see 
a rod tpw of an almond-tree. Then said the 
Lord unto me, thou hast well seen, for by 28 tpw 
‘I am hastening,” + or rather J am walking or 
watching over, or on account of, my word to ful- 
fil it. So the LXX, syenyoga ἐγὼ exr—and 
Vulg. vigilabo ego super—occ. Jer. i. 1]. 
Eccles. xii. 5. Also, the almond fruit. occ. 
Gen. xliii. 11. Num. xvii. 8. Hence as a 
participle Huph. mas. plur. ΤΡ made like 
‘almonds, almond-shaped. occ. Exod. xxv. 33, 

_ 84, xxxvii. 19, 20. 

It is probable from Num. xvii. 6—8, that the 
chiefs of the tribes bore each an almond rod as 
emblematical of their vigilance ; and Aaron’s 
dead almond rod, that blossomed and bore 
fruit, was a very proper emblem of him who 
Jirst rose from the dead. And as the light ap- 
pears first to affect the same symbolical tree, it 
was with great propriety that the bowls of the 
golden candlesticks were shaped like almonds. 

TIpw 

ith a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 
In general, to irrigate, wet, moisten, with water 
or other liquor. 

I. In Hiph. to irrigate, wet, moisten, water, as 


the earth, Gen. ii. 6 ; comp. ch. xiii. 10—the | 4 


mountains, Ps. civ. 13.—a garden. Gen. ii. 





~ * Thus Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xvi. cap. 25, floret prima 
omnium amygdala mense Januario, Martio vero pomum 
maturat. So Dr Shaw, Travels, p. 144, says, that in 
Barbary the almond, the mostearly bearer, flowers in Jan- 
uary, and τον its fruit in the beginning of April: Rus- 
sel, Nat. t. of Aleppo, p. 13, speaks of ‘‘ the almond- 
tree (near Aleppo.) when latest, being in blossom ée- 
fore the middle of Fe ry ;” Hasselquist, Travels, p. 
25, 26, says, that on February the twelfth, ‘the almon 

tree flowered round Smyrna on bare boughs ;” and Dr 
Chandler, speaking of Smyrna, “ Early in February the 
almond-tree blossomed.” Travels in Asia Minor, p. 79. 
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+ King Solomon’s Portraiture of Old Age, by Dr 
Smith, p. 142. Comp. Amos viii. 1, 2, in Heb. 


1 bow 

10.—a wood, Eccles. ii. 6. ° In Niph. to be 
watered. occ. Amos viii. 8, 7pwx and watered 
as (by) the river of Egypt, i. 6. overflowed with 
enemies and calamities as the Nile overflows 
Egypt. But observe that the Keri, the Com- 
plutensian edition, and twelve of Dr Kenni- 
cott’s MSS. now read, as four more did ori- 
ginally, mypw> ‘sink down. Comp. ch. ix. 5. 
“ The rising and falling of the-ground with a 
wave-like motion, and its leaving its proper 
place and bounds on occasion of an earthquake, 


are justly and beautifully compared to the 


swelling, the overflowing, and the subsiding of 
the Nile.” Bishop Newcome. 

II. In Hiph. to be wet, moist, as the vats with 
wine and oil. occ. Joel ii. 24. iii. or iv. 13. 

IIL. 70 moisten, as marrow doth the bones of 
a healthy well fed person. occ. Job xxi. 24. 
As a participial N. pw such moistening or 
moisture. occ. Proy. iii, 8. Comp. under next 
sense. 

IV. In Kal and Hiph. to give drink to, cause 
or let to drink, whether men or animals, as 
Gen. xix. 32. xxi. 19. xxiv. 14. * 18. 46. 
xxix. 3, 7. Num. v. 24. xx. 8. Esth. i. 7, & 
al. freq. Asa N. fem. npw, plur. minpw ἃ 
drinking- or watering-trough. occ. Gen. xxiv. 
20. xxx. 38. As a participial N. sipw (formed. 
as “aw from pow), drink. occ. Ps. cii. 10. 
Hos. ii. 5. Asa N. mas. ppwn,’ plur. ΟΡ Ὁ 
one who furnisheth or provideth drink, a butler, 
cup-bearer. Gen. xl. 1, 2, & al. freq. 

From this root, no doubt, are derived the names 
of the SAKEAI ἥμερα, Sahkean days, and of 
ZAKAIA idolatrous drunken feasts of the Ba- 
bylonians and Persians. See Selden De Diis 
Syris. syntag. ii. cap. 13, and Glassii Philolo- 
gia Sacra, lib. iv. tract iii. observ. xiii. p. 1334. 
edit. Lips. 1743. 

ppw to drench with moisture, to water plenie- 
ously. occ. Ps. Ixv. 10; where LX X, eusbucas 
and Vulg. inebriasti, thou hast inebriated. 
Symmachus ποσίσεις thou shalt water, and Je- 
rome irriga, irrigate, water. 

Der. Lat. succus, juice, whence Eng. succulent, 
succulence ; perhaps Lat. sugv, Eng. to suck. 
Also, to soak, and shuchish, a word used in 
some parts of England for wet, moist. 

op 

In Kal and Hiph. to be quiet, at quiet, or rest, 
Josh. xi. 23. Ruth iii. 18. Job iii. 13. Isa. 
vii. 4. In Hiph. to quiet, make quiet. Ps. xciv. 
13. Prov. xv. 18. Asa N. wopw rest, quiet- 
ness. 1 Chron. xxii. 9. 

Der. Squat. 

pw 

I. In Kal, to weigh, 2 Sam. xiv. 26. Job xxxi. 
6. Isa. xl. 12. In Niph. to be weighed. 
Job vi. 2. Ezra viii. 33. As a N. 5pwn 
weight. Gen. xxiv. 22. & al. freq. for 2 Sam. 
xii. 30, see under τὸ V. Job xxviii. 25,— 

when he constituted the weight of the spirit or 
gross air, and so regulated what is called the 
pressure of the atmosphere,—a regulation of the 
utmost importance to men and animals. See 
Jones’ Physiological Disquisitions, p. 232. 





*See this passage agreeably illustrated in Niebuhr, 


Voyage, tom. ii. p, 382, 333. 


ppw 


Il. Asa N. fem. n>pwn a weight used to esti- 


mate perpendicularity, a plummet. occ. 2 K. 


xxi. 12, Isa. xxviii. 17. 

III. In Kal, to weigh money, put it by weight, 
appendere. Gen. xxiii. 16. Jer, xxxii. 9, 10. 
In Niph. to be thus weighed or paid. Job 
xxvili. 15. Comp. Gen. xliii. 20.  “ This 
practice of weighing money, says Mons. Vol- 
ney, is customary and general in Syria, in 
Egypt, and in all Turkey. No piece, how- 
ever light, is refused : the tradesman takes out 
his money-weights (trebuchet) and values it. 
it. It isthe same as in the time of Abraham, 
when he bought his burying-ground.” Voyage 
en Syrie, tom. ii, p. 389. 

IV. Asa V. Spw a shekhel, the weight, by way 
of eminence, or the standard weight among the 
Israelites, to which all their other weights 
were reduced, as they are in England to our 
pound, a word derived in like manner from the 
Latin pendo to weigh. The Jewish shekel 
was, according to Bp Cumberland, equal’ to 
nine pennyweights and three grains troy, i. e. 
to the Roman, or (nearly) to our avoirdupois 
half-ounce. In money the bishop reckons the 
shekel of silver to be equal to 2s. 44d. But 
Michaelis, Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. p. 367, 
estimates the weight of the shekel at no more 
than one gros 203 grains, or 922 grains Paris 
weight ; and its value in silver, according to 
his estimation of the silver talent given under 
‘>> 3. (of which the shekel is the 3000th 
part), will amount to little more than eleven- 
pence English. The weight of Absalom’s 
hair, mentioned 2 Sam. xiv. 26, will, accord- 
ing to Michaelis’ account, be little more than 
two Paris pounds, instead of 61 pounds avoir- 
dupois, as others have reckoned it. And the 
weight of Goliath’s armour, 1 Sam. xvii. 5, 
7, will be proportionally reduced. 

The shekel of the sanctuary, mentioned Exod. 
xxx. 13, & al. was not different in weight from 
the common or civil shekel, as is evident from 
Exod. xxx. 13, compared with Ezek. xlv. 9, 
12; from which passages it is evident they 
were both equal to twenty gerahs ; and besides, 
all estimations are expressly ordered, Lev. 
xxvii. 25, to be made according to the shekel of 
the sanctuary, containing twenty gerahs. The 
reason of the appellation, shekel of the sanctu- 
ary, was, because the standard of this, as of 
all other weights and measures, was kept in 
the sanctuary, according to 1 Chron. xxiii. 29; 
as with us in the exchequer. 

VY. To ponder, weigh mentally. It occurs not 
as a V. in this sense, but as a participial N. 
Spw a ponderer, considerer, occ. Isa. xxxiii. 18 ; 
where LX X, of συμβουλενοντες the counsellors. 

Der. Old Eng. to shill, to be of weight or im- 
portance, a scale for weighing. 

Opw 

Occurs not as a V. but as a N. mas. plur. 
D*Dpw sycamore or sycamine-trees and -fruit. 
1 Kings x. 97. Amos yii. 14. Fem. ΠΡ 
sycamore-trees. occ. Ps. Ixxviii. 47. The 
LXX and Theodotion render the word 
συκῶμεινοι Aquila and Symmachus by TUKML0008 
a species of trees, “called the Egyptian fig- 
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tree. Its Greek name cvxaseogos is composed 
of συκος (sycos) a fig-tree, and yogos (moros) a 
mulberry-tree. It partakes of the nature of 
each of these trees; of the mulberry-tree in 
its leaves, and of the fig-tree in its fruit, 
which is pretty like a fig in its shape and big- 
ness. This fruit grows neither in clusters, 
nor at the end of the branches, but sticking to 
the trunk of the tree. Its taste is pretty 
much like a wild fig.” Calmet’s Dictionary in 
Sycamore. Comp. under pn, and see 
Scheuchzer, Physica Sacra on~1 Kings x. 27, 
and tab. eccclxiv. Shaw’s Travels, p. 435; 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 309, &c. ; 
and Bishop Lowth on Isa. ix. 9. 

LYpw 

I. In Kal, to sink, subside, as fire. oce: Num. 
xi. 2. ‘To this purpose the LX X. exorace. 

II. In Kal, to sink, be sunk, as in water. occ. 
Jer. li. 64; or, as the water itself. occ. Amos 
ix. 6. Comp. Amos viii. 8, under mpw I. In 
Hiph. to cause to sink, as in water. occ. Job 
xl. 20 or xli. 1, Thou canst drag Leviathan 
with a fishhook, yw ypwn bara and his 
tongue with a cord (which) thou sinkest, or let- 
test down. Also, to cause to subside, and so 
make clear, as water that had been fouled or 
muddied. occ. Ezek. xxxii. 14; where LX X, 
ἧσυχασει shall be quiet, and Targum wo'pwrx 7 
will make quiet, and Vulg. purissimam reddam 
I will make very pure. So, as a N. ypwm ren- 
dered deep, but seems rather to mean clearness, 
or what is clear. oce. Ezek. xxxiy. 18. 

Der. Gothic sigquan, Saxon sencan, and Eng. 
sink. 
pw 

I. In Kal, intransitively, to look, turn towards, 
or front an object. Though it may sometimes 
imply seeing, yet it does not strictly express 
it; so it is joined with xy he saw. Gen. xix. 
28. xxvi. 8. 2 Sam. xxiv. 20. In Hiph. the 
same, Deut. xxvi. 15. 2 K. ix. 32. Ps. xiv. 2. 
liii, 3. In Niph. intransitively, to be turned, so 
to look. See Jud. ν. 28. 2 Sam. vi. 16. 2 K. 
ix. 30. Cant. vi. 10. It is applied to a moun- 
tain, as βλέπειν in Greek, and look in Eng. 
Num. xxi. 20. (where LX X Baseoy) xxiii. 
28. Comp. Jer. vi. 1, and see Greek and 
Eng. Lexicon under Βλέσω VII. 

II Asa N. »pw, plur. o-spw, a window to look 
out at. So Aquilain 1 K. vii. 4, ἀπσοβλεστας. 
1 Ki. vi. 4, ὉΔῸΝ spy "271 openings or 
apertures, 1. 6. in the walls, for windows 


which shut. This text shows the difference 
between pion and »pw. It occurs also IK. 
vii. 4, 5. 


Ill. Asa N. ΡΨ Ὁ the frontispiece or lintel (so 
Aquila ὑσερϑυρὸν, and Vulg. superliminare) 
of a door, thus called as‘being the most con- 
spicuous part belonging to it. occ. Exod. xii. 
7, 22, 23; where sprinkling the blood of the 
paschal lamb on the two side-posts, and on the 
upper door-posts was, as Bate has justly re- 
marked, making “ ostentation of the blood of 
Christ, and glorying in it as the salvation of 
the house.” 

Der. Greek cxerrouas to look, whence σκοπός, 
and Eng. sceptic, sceptical, scepticism, scope, 


yee 


and from the compounds ἐσισκεσσομαι, ἐπισκο- 
σὸς, ἐπισκοπη, &c. Lat. episcopus, Eng. epis- 
copal, episcopacy, * bishop, French eveque, &e. 
See also the derivatives under τ, which per- 
haps should rather be referred to this Heb. 
root. Let the reader judge. 
pw 

To abominate, abhor, detest, as unclean and 
filthy. Lev. xi. 11, 13. Ps. xxii. 25. Also, 
to make abominable or filthy, to pollute. Lev. xi. 
43. xx. 25. As aN. ypw and yp ipw, an abo- 
mination, abominable thing. Lev. vii. 21. xi. 
10, 41—43. These three last texts show that 
the term ypw is peculiarly applied by Moses 
to reptiles, which it likewise seems to denote in 
Isa. Ixvi. 17, where see Vitringa, and comp. 
Ezek. viii. 10. 

ypw is particularly applied to the heathen idols, 
1K. xi. 5, 7. 2 K. xxiii. 13. & al. freq. 

pw 

In Kal, to lie, speak, act, or deal falsely. Gen. 
xxi. 23. Lev. xix. 11. Ps, xliv. 18, & al. 
freq. In Hiph. ἐο deceive. occ. Isa, iii. 16, 
oy NIpwn deceiving with (their) eyes, which 
the Targum explains by 15} ἸΡΩ pm having 
their eyes tinged with stibium; and Bishop 
Lowth renders, “ falsely setting off their eyes 
with paint.” The LXX however interpret 
the words by εν veveacw οφθαλμων, and Vulg. 
by nutibus oculorum, with winks or leers of 
the eyes ; which our translation well expresses 
with wanton looks, the “ oculorum mobilis pe- 
tulantia” of Petronius Arbiter. And to this 
latter exposition I own myself most inclined. 
Comp. Ecclus xxvi. 9, and Arnald there. 
Asa N. spw a lie, a false or deceitful word or 
thing. Exod. y. 9. xxi. 16. Ps. xxxiii. 17. 
Proy. xxxi. 30, Isa, xliy. 20, & al. freq. 

npw See under npw IV. 

Ww 

1, To regulate, direct, rulee So LXX ἄρχω. 
occ. Jud. ix. 22. (comp. ver. 6.) Prov. viii. 
16. Isa, xxxii. 1. This root in sense as well 
as in sound bears a resemblance to sw to be or 
make straight, and to mw to have power, 
strength ; and in some particular instances it 
may be difficult to determine whether a word 
belongs to one or to another of these roots, 
but still the notions of straightness, power, and 
regulation, are different. I would however 
refer \w* Job xxxvii. 3, and wn thou hast 
gone straight, directly, Isa. lvii. 9, to sw» I. 
which see. As a participial N. sw plur. 
Dw, in reg. "ἽΦ a director, ruler, commander, 
chief. Gen. xii. 15, xxi. 22. xxxix. 1, 21. x1. 2. 
Josh. ν. 14, 15, & al. freq. 

Hence French Sieur, whence Monsieur, Eng. 
Sir, Sire. 





᾿ ἘΝ not be amiss to remark, for the sake both of 
the friends and enemies of etymological inquiries, that 
the French evegue, and Eng. bishop, have not one let- 
ter the same, though both undoubtedly derived from the 
Greek ἐπισπκοπός, or Lat. episcopus. And to this obser- 
vation may I be permitted to add another etymology, 
than which, at first sight, nothing can appear more 
whimsical and absurd ? I mean that of the hae. strange 
and stranger, from the Greek proposition ες, out, from. 
Thus however runs the pedigree: ἐν #2, Lat. ex, extra, 
extraneus. Old French estrange, estranger (now 
etrange, etranger), Eng. strange, stranger. 
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Ww 


As a participle or participial N. fem. sing. in 
reg. ‘now (formed either poetically with the » 
paragogic, or rather with » my postfixed, as 
‘na in the same verse, »naw* and snoapm Jer. 
xxii. 23, "39 ᾧ Jer. li. 13, snaw* Ezek. xxvii. 
3. Comp. }2p I. under pp) a directress, lady, 
princess. occ. Lam. i. 1. Plur. mw chief 
women, princesses, ladies. occ. Jud. v. 29. 
1 K. xi. 3. Esth. i. 18. Isa. xlix, 23. Asa 
N. fem. sw regulation, direction, rule, go- 
vernment, occ. Isa. ix. 5, 6, or 6, 7. 

II. 70 regulate by measure. It occurs as a par- 
ticiple paoul fem. In Kal, Isa. xxviii. 25, 
imyw Aon measured wheat, wheat of a certain 
measure. So Bishop Lowth (Prelect. X.) 
Far certé mensurd. Asa N. fem. awn a 
measuring, Or measure of capacity, which regu- 
lates the quantity. occ. Lev. xix. 35. 1 Chron. 
xxiii. 29. Ezek. iv. 11, 16. 

Hence French mesure, Eng. measure, and per- 
haps Latin mensura, whence Eng. mensurate, 
mensuration, admensuration, commensurate, &c. 


III. Asa N. sw a wall, from the regularity of 


its structure, or from its regulating the extent 
of the building, city, or &c. occ. Gen. xlix. 6, 
22. 2 Sam. xxii. 30. Ps. xviii. 30. Plur. fem. 
nvvw and pw. oce. Job xxiv. 11. Jer. v. 10. 


IV. Chald. asa N. mas. plur. in reg. “yw, and 


emphat. x“yw, the walls, oce. Ezra iv. 12, 13, 
16. 


V. Chald. as a N, fem. xoswx a@ wall. Ezra 
v. 3, 9. ὃ 

Vi. As a N. ἣν the funis umbilicalis, or navel- 
string, consisting, according to the anatomists, 
of two arteries, a vein, and the urachus, whose 
use is to regulate the motion of the blood 
which passes between the mother and the 
foetus, and so to keep up the continuity or 
communication between them. occ. Ezek. xvi. 
4, Hence, the navel. oce. Prov. iii. 8, ΓΙΝΕῚ 
tw) ‘itn it shall be healing medicines to thy 
navel ; so the eastern people to this day chiefly 
use external medicines (as plasters, ointments, 
oils, &e.) applied to the stomach and belly. See 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 488. 

VII. As ἃ Ν. fem. plur. nyw. They are 
mentioned among the female ornaments, Isa. 
iii. 19, and seem to have had their name from 
their regular structure. The word is rendered 
by the Vulg. monilia necklaces, and in the 
French translation, by chainettes little chains. 
it probably means a kind of necklaces of pearls 
or other stones,* or rather chains of gold, or 
&c. such as the eastern women still wear about 
their necks. Thus Judith, when she was de- 
sirous of charming Holofernes, (δι x. 3 or 4.) 
did not forget yadwvas her chains; and in 
Stewart’s Journey to Mequinez, the maids of 
the Moorish emperor’s palace are described 
with gold chains about their necks. 

From the sing. ΣΤῚΣ may be derived Greek σειρα, 
a chain, also the Lat. and Eng. series. 

VIII. In Kal, to regulate the voice in singing, to 
sing, utter musically. Jud. y. 1. Ps. vii. 1. 
Proy. xxy. 30. And in this sense, I would, 
after Schultens and Scott, understand the 





* Comp. under \11, and Niebuhr, Description de l’A- 
rabie, p. 57, and Voyage, tom. i. p. 242, note. 


WwW 


word, Job xxxiii. 27, oww2x Sy sw’ he shall | 


sing before men and say—Comp. Ezek. xxvii. 
25. In Hiph. but the formative Στ always 
dropped, "ὦ to sing. Exod. xv. 1, 21, & al. 
freq. Observe that the final ΣΤ in ΤΉ ΟΝ, 
Exod. xv. 1, & al. and in Στ 5, Ps. xxi. 14, 

᾿ is not radical, but paragogic, as in many like 
instances. In Huph. to be sung. occ. Isa. 
xxvi. 1. As a participial N. mas. ow, fem. 
nvyw, singing men, and singing women, cantores 
et cantatrices. freq. occ. So good old Bar- 
zillai says, 2 Sam. xix. 35, Can I hear any 
more the voice of singing men and singing wo- 
men? Juvenal, Sat. x. lin. 210, &c. mentions 
the same melancholy circumstance of old age : 

Que cantante voluptas, 

Sit licet eximius citharceedus, sifve Seleucus, 

Et quibus aurata mos est fulgere lacerna ? 


What music, or enchanting voice, can cheer 
A stupid, old, impenetrable ear? 





DRYDEN. 

As Ns. ὙΦ a song or singing. occ. 1 Sam. xviii. 
6, "wv, plur. ow and o»w, fem. mz, plur. 
ΤΥ.) @ song or ode. See Jud. vy. 12. 1 Chron. 
xiii. 8. Gen. xxxi. 27. Exod. xv. 1. Num. 
xxi. 17. Amos viii. 3. Eccles. xii. 4, And all 
‘wit nyo. the daughters of song or music shall 
be brought low, i. e. all the organs which per- 
ceive and distinguish musical sounds, and those 
also which form and modulate the voice, both 
the passive and the active daughters of music, as 
Dr Smith* styles them, shall be greatly ob- 
structed in their respective functions. As to 
the former, the Vulg. renders the Heb. words, 
et obsurdescent omnes filie carminis, and all 
the daughters of song shall grow deaf; and we 
have just heard the complaints of Barzillai, 
and the remarks of Juvenal ; and with regard 
to the latter, let us observe that Homer com- 
pares old king Priam and his aged counsellors 
to the eastern + Cicade, 


Who on the trees in summer-days rejoice, 
A bloodless race, that send a fe voice. 
Pore altered. 





Τεστγεσσιν coores, oirs καθ᾽ ὕλην 
Δενδρεῳ εφεζορενοι ora ΛΕΙΡΙΟΕΣΣΑΝ μεισι- 
Il. iii. lin. 151, 152, 
On which passage Dionysius Halic. Meg ens 
“Oungov Tomoews, ὃ 18, remarks Οἱἑ δε yeoovees, 
τεττιξιν sosmovtes, Cwos ΟἘΎΦΩΝΟΙΣ ,σαζονται, 
_ The old men, being likened to cicade, are 
compared to shrill-voiced animals.” 

So Shakspeare describing the effects of age, 
ual ᾿ - Hep: manly voice, 
plecpe df mpm 5 dp ak : ildish treble, pipes, 

AS YOU LIKE IT, act ii. scene 9. 
Hence the melodious σειρήνες or sirens of Homer 
( Odyss. xii.) had their name. 

IX. sw to behold, a beeve, ΥΤΎΥΦΤΥ a present, &c. 
See under root ‘yw. 

X. Asa N. wn asaw. See under yw I. 

XI. AsaN. mown a preparation. See under 
now 1]. 

saw I. Asa participle or participial N. sw 
regulating, directing, or ruling absolutely, or an 

- absolute ruler. occ. Esth. 1. 22. In Hith. 











* K. Solomon’s Portraiture of old age, p. 117, &c. &e. 
2d edit. which see. 
+See Martin’s note on Virgil, Georgie. iii. lin, 328. 
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ὙΌΣ to make oneself an absolute director or 
ruler. occ. Num. xvi. 13, twice. 

II. As nouns fem. plur. ΠΥ and nw, 
joined with 35 the heart, the ruling principles, 
directions, or determinations of the heart. Deut. 
xxix. 19, Psal. Ixxxi. 13. Jer. iii. 17. vii. 24. 
& al. 

III. As a noun wy the navel, or part of the bo-. 
dy about the navel. LXX ὀμφαλος, and 
Vulg. umbilicus. Comp. sw VI. occ. Cant. 
vii. 2 or 3; where in describing the dress of 
Solomon’s queen, it is said y>>w Thy navel 
(like) a round goblet which wanteth not liquor, 
i. e. the clasps of her girdle were so formed 
as to look like a goblet filled with liquor or 
mixed wine (a19;7) as it might easily be made 
to do by a proper disposition of the precious 
stones.” Harmer’s Outlines of a New Com- 
mentary on Solomon’s Song, p. 110,- where 
see more. Dr Chandler, Travels in Greece, 
p- 123, 124, describing the dress of a Grecian 
lady, says, “* A rich zone encompasses her 
waist, and is fastened before by clasps of sil- 
ver, gilded, or of gold set with precious stones.” 
In Russel’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 101, is 
a print of a Turkish lady, whose clasp looks 
like three artificial flowers, of precious stones 
I suppose. And Niebuhr, Voyage en Ara- 
bie, tom. i. Ρ- 135, presents us in tab. Xxiv. 
with a Grecian lady of Alexandria in Egypt ; 
the clasp of whose girdle resembles two little 
oval shields having a flower in the middle. As 
a noun mas. plur. in reg. “yw the navel or parts 
about the navel. So LXX ὀμφαλῳ, and Vulg. 
umbilico.oce. Job xl. 11 or 16, s yw 43181 ΟΣ 
and his (active) force in the navel of his belly, 
i. e. in the muscles about that part. It is 
spoken of the behemoth ; and this circumstance 
seems to agree both with the elephant and with 
the hippopotamus, to which latter Buffon, 
Hist. Nat. tom. x. p. 211, 12mo. ascribes 
*‘ une force prodigieuse de corps, a prodigious 
strength of body,’ of which he gives some re- 
markable instances, p. 211, 212. As for 
what Bochart observes, vol. iii. 756, 757, of 
the penetrability and softness of the elephant’s 
skin under the belly, to prove that the parti- 
cular here mentioned in Job cannot be refer- 
red to this latter animal, I think it is incon- 
clusive ; for the muscles of the elephant in 
that part may be very strong, though the skin 
be soft. 

IV. To sing repeatedly or melodiously, decantare. 
oce. Job xxxvi. 24. (where Vulg. cecinerunt 
have sung) Zeph. ii. 14. As a participial 
noun ὙΦ, plur. own a singer. See 1 
Chron. vi. 18 or 33. ix. 33. xv. 16. 2 Chron. 
xxix. 28. Fem. plur. nvw singing women, 
cantatrices. occ. Ezra ii. 65. Neh. vil. 67. 

swiw occurs not as a V. in this reduplicate 
form, but as a noun fem. plur. nywhw and 
naw w chains, so called from regulating the si-. 
tuation of a thing, or keeping. it in its place. 
Comp. under ἣν VII. occ. Exod. xxviii. 14, 
twice. xxxix. 15. 1 K. vii. 17. 2 Chron. iii. 
5, 16. So L.XX in Chron. render it χαλασ- 
ra chains ; Aquila and Symmachus in * Exod. 





1866 Appendix to’ Montfaucon’s Hexapla. 
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xxvill. 14, ἄλυσεις chains, and the Vulg. 

throughout. catenulas little chains. Exod. 
xxviii, 14, πὴν mwyn πὴ chains of 
wreathen or plaited work, and nnayn naw iw 
wreathen or plaited chains, i. e. not consisting 
of distinct links, but of links intwined with 
each other. These are also called, Exod. 
xxvili. 22, mwiw roots, from their tapering 
shape, as mowsw from their chain-like tex- 
ture. As for the πὴ in 2 Chron. iii. 5, 
they seem to have been carved chains joining 
the engraved palm-trees together all round the 
sanctuary, and as they are not, I think, at all 
mentioned in 1 K. are supplied here. The 
chains on which the pomegranates were placed, 
2 Chron. iii. 16. (comp. 1 K. vii. 17, and 
under 512 II.) were, I apprehend, (as Mr 
Hutchinson hath observed, Columns, p. 50— 
53,) intended to represent the columns of con- 
densed stagnant air, on the back part of the 
fixed stars, which confine or keep them steady 
in their places. Comp. Job ix. 7, and under 
onn VIII. and may V. 

RW and Mw 

I. Chald. to loose. oce. Dan. iii. 25. In Ith. 
to be loosed. oce. Dan. v. 6. So Theodotion 
renders it by avw, and Vulg. by solvo. 

II. Chald. to begin. oce. Ezra v. 2. 

III. Chald. to solve or resolve, as difficulties. 
oce. Dan. ν. 12, 16. 

1V. Chald. to dwell, remain. occ. Dan. ii. 22. 

The ‘Targums often use the word in all these 
senses. See Castell under phw. 

aw 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but appears to be 
nearly related to »»w to burn (as a4x to ἢ") 
and in Chaldee signifies, éo scorch, parch. As 
a N. anw scorching heat. So the LXX xav- 
coy, and Vulg. estus. occ. Isa. xlix. 10; where 
it is distinguished from wnw the solar light or 
rays. Also, a parched place. occ. Isa. xxxv. 
7.* 

nw 

I. To be wreathed, twisted, or twined together. 
occ. Job xl. 12 0r 17. So the LXX συμ- 
aimrexros, and Vulg. perplexi sunt. In Hith. 
ainwit the same. occ. Lam. i. 14. So the 
LXX συνεπλάκησαν, and Vulg. convolute 
sunt. ' 

Il. Asa N. xy or aw the pliable, or flexible 

_ shoot of a vine or fig-tree. So Vulg. propa- 
gines; and Montanus still more accurately, 
rami plicatiles, pliable branches. occ. Gen. xl. 
10, 12. Joel i. 7. 

ΤΣ 
To leave, or be left, behind. . 

I. In Kal, ἐὸ be left, remain, after the destruc- 
tion of others, superesse, superstes esse. oce. 
Josh. x. 20. Asa N. tw one thus left, su- 
‘perstes. Num. xxi. 35, & al. freq. 

AL. thw st32, or thwit “122 clothes of leaving, 
mw to do service in the holy place, the yar- 
ments of holiness for Aaron the priest, and the 
garments of his sons to minister in the priest’s 


office, Exod. xxxv. 19, and called garments of' 
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” See Bishop Lowth’s note, but Qu? and comp. Vi- 
_ tringa’s Comment. ; Harmer’s Observations, yol. i. p. 
433, note ; and Shaw’s Travels. p. 439, 440, 





yw 


ileaving, because left in the sanctuary after the 
priests had officiated. (See Ezek. xlii. 14. 
xliv. 17—19.) It occurs also, Exod. xxxi. 10. 
xxxix. 1, 41. 

III. Asa N. hw. occ. Isa. xliv. 13; where 
the LX X render it κολλῃ glue, Vulg. runcina, 
a carpenter’s plane, Eng. transl. a line; but 
this last is expressed by the preceding 1p, and 
the most probable interpretation of yy seems 
to be that of Aquila, παραγραφιδι a pencil, thus 
called from the substance or mark it leaves be- 
hind it. 

Hence Eng. a shred, and perhaps sherd or 
shard. 

mw 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. To be strong, have strength or power. occ. 
Hos. xii. 4, By his strength, vw he (Jacob) 
had power with the Aleim ; ver. 5, Yea yw’ he 
had power over the angel, and prevailed. Here 
in pw, mas. the 77 is clearly radical, in Sy it 
is dropped. The LX X in both verses render 
the V. by ενισχυσε he was strong ; so the Vulg. 
in the latter by invaluit. In nw Gen. xxxil. 
28, the radical 7 is, as usual, supplied by », 
and the LX X render it by swcxvcas, so the 
Vulg. by fortis fuisti, thou hast been strong. 

11. Asa N. pw or pw, plur. ow a coat 
of mail, a kind of defensive armour, so called 
from its strength. See 1 Sam. xvii. 5, 1 K. 
xxil. 34. 2 Chron. xxvi. 14, Jer. xlvi. 4. 

Ill. Asa N. mw akind of strong javelin, 
spear, or halberd. It seems to have been of a 
stronger make than either the n‘sn or yon, 
and therefore is mentioned after them. occ. 
Job xli. 17 or 26. 

IV. Asa N. nw the remainder. 1 Chron. xii. 
38. See under 4xw I. 

Ow 

To scarify, cut, or wound. It is only spoken of 
the flesh. oce. Ley. xxi. 5. Zech. xii. 8. As 
Ns. ow, and fem. ΠΟ a cutting, incision. 
oce. Lev. xix. 28. xxi. 5. The frantic custom 
condemned in these passages still prevails 
among the Circassians, whose religion is al- 
most heathenism ; for, “ to show their sorrow 
for the deceased they cut their forehead, sto- 
mach, arms, &c. till the blood gushes out in 
large streams; and their mourning is to last 
till these wounds are healed; or if they want 
to have it last longer, they open them afresh.”* 
Comp. “ΤῊ I. under +. 

Der. Scratch. Also, a sword. Qu? 

Tw 
To twine, wind, or bend about. The cognate 
Chaldee ΤῸ is used in these senses in the 
Targum ; “ pervertit, evertit, perplexit, im- 
plexit.” Castell. And in Arabic τὴν signi- 
fies to furnish a sole with strings, “ corrigiis, 
astrigmentis instruxit calceum.” Castell. 
Comp. also sw. 

I. As a noun yw the latchet, or string, which 
fastened the ancient sandals or soles to the 
feet. Comp. under dy> II. “ These strings,” 
says Byneus, De Calceis Heb. p. 164, “ the 
Hebrews call qynw, from going about, because 
they are ¢wined round the foot; as the LX X 





* Complete System of Geography, vol. ii. p. 168, col. 2, 
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also call them σφαιρωσηρες from chaivow to in- 
volve, roll round.” And a little after, “« These 
strings among the ancients were twined round 
the feet in various manners, as appears from 
antique statues and medals.” occ. Gen. xiv. 
23. Isa. v. 27. 

II. In Hiph. to wind, cross, or traverse a way 
or path. oee. Jer. ii. 23. In this sense it is 
applied to a female dromedary running up and 
down in a disorderly manner for lust. "So on- 
tanus, implicans vias suas. 

a a 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic sig- 
nifies, to cut, cleave, and as a noun in that lan- 
guage, a cleft, a chink. See Castell. 

As a noun fem. plur. nyaqw. Once, Jer. xxxi. 
40. The L.XX retain the original word, aca- 
ρημωθ, the Targ. render it by xn“N pools, 

fountains, aqueducts. If this be the true read- 
ing, may it not mean the fountains, and aque- 
duets, which Hezekiah made for the supply of 
Jerusalem? (comp. under 33 VI.) But it 
should be observed that the Keri and seven- 
teen of Dr Kennicott’s codices read ΣΎ ΤΌΤ 
the fields, and so one of the Hexaplar versions 
gives the original word ασαδημωθ, and Aquila 
renders it προάστεια. It may denote the ful- 
ler’s and the potter’s fields which were to the 
south of the city of David, beyond the valley 
of Tophet. See Dr Shaw’s Plan of Jerusa- 
lem, Travels, p. 277. 

yw 

To stretch out, or grow beyond the usual size or 
manner. As a participial paoul Ὁ ὙΦ one who 
has any part stretched or grown out unnaturally. 
occ. Ley. xxi. 18. xxii, 23. In the former 
passage it is opposed to nym maimed; in the 
latter, to wi>p contracted, shrunk. In Hiph. 
yinwi to extend, stretch oneself out. occ. Isa. 

nw 

I. In Kal, to burn, burn up. Gen. xi. 3. Deut. 
vii. 5, & al. freq. Comp. Lev. x. 6. Ina 
Niph. sense, to be burnt. Gen. xxxviii. 24, 
Lev. iv. 12, & al. As a N. fem. -a5w a 
burning. Lev. x. 6. Num. xvi. 37. Deut. 
xxix. 23, & al. As a noun fem. plur. mia5wn 
burnings. Isa. xxxiii. 12. Jer. xxxiv. 5. Comp. 
2 Chron. xvi. 14. xxi. 19, and under > p. 

11. As anoun > w, plur. ow a species of 
serpents. 'The word in this sense is some- 
times found with, sometimes without wr. 
These serpents might have this name either 
from the heat and burning pain occasioned by 
their bite, or from their vivid fiery colour. oce. 
Num. xxi. 6, 8. Deut. viii. 15. (where LX X 
ous δακνων the biting serpent) Isa. xiv. 29. xxx. 
6; on which passages of Isaiah comp. »py I. 
under yy. 

‘That the ἢν of brass, which Moses lifted up 
in the wilderness, was a type of Christ lifted 
up on the cross, is certain from our Saviour’s 
own words, John iii.* 14, 15; and it appears 
from Wisdom, ch. xvi. 5—7, that the ancient 
Jews regarded it in the same view. Comp. 
under p> III. 3, This species of serpent, by 
its radiancy and glorious brightness, was a very 





* See Wolfii Cur. Philol. in loc: 





proper emblem first of the material, and then 

of the divine Light.* 

It may perbaps be worth remarking, that. Es- 
culapius, the Roman god of health, was feigned 
to have been brought to Rome from Epidau- 
rus, a city of Peloponnesus, in the form of a 
large serpent, and that his image was usually 
represented holding in one hand a knotted 
stick with a serpent twisted round it.+ 

III. Asa noun mas. plur. ow seraphim or 
seraphs, a supernatural exhibition (like those 
to Ezekiel, ch. i. x.) of the sacred cherubic 
emblems, thus named, no doubt, from their 
burning brightness or radiancy. For as Jeho- 
vah descended in fire upon mount Sinai (Exod. 
xix. 18.) and the mountain burnt with fire unto 
the midst of heaven (Deut. iv. 11. Comp. 
Deut. v. 24—26.); so the cherubim in Eze- 
kiel were not only surrounded by the involving 
fire, but themselves also sparkled like the colour 
of burnished brass or copper, yea, their appear- 
ance was like burning coals of fire, and like the 
appearance of torches, o»1»>m1—and the fire was 
bright, and out of the fire went forth lightning. 
See Ezek. i. 4, 5, 7,13. This name o» iw 
occurs in this sense only in Isa. vi. 2, 6 ; which 
passage, from the beginning of the chapter, I 
would request the reader carefully to compare 
with Rev. iv. and then would beg his atten- 
tion to the following remarks. Ist. As it is 
said in Isa. vi. 2, above, or upon (as “Ὁ Syn 
likewise signifies Gen. xxii. 9, & al.) ἐΐ, i. 6. 
the throne, stood the seraphim; so in Rev. iv. 
6, the four emblematic animals are represented 
as being ἐν μέσῳ σοὺ θρονου in the midst of the 
throne, as well as κυκλῳ rou Seovov round about 
the throne; § and therefore neither the sera- 
phim nor the animals in Rey. can denote created 
angels, of how high an order soever; for an- 
oa are not on the throne of God. 2dly. By 
Isa. vi. 2, 3, there were several seraphs in the 
exhibition to Isaiah. And 3dly. Each seraph 
had, like each distinct animal in Rev. iv. 8, six 
wings ; whereas the cherubs in the temple had 
but éwo wings each, (see 1 K. vi, 24, 27,) and 
those in Ezekiel’s vision but four each. (See 
Ezek. i. 11.) 4thly. The reason of the se- 
raphs in Isaiah having each siz wings is given, 
ver. 2; With twain he covered his face or faces 
(Heb. 25) and with twain he covered his feet, 
and with twain he did fly. Two of the wings 
then signified the secrecy and inscrutability of 
the divine proceedings ; two, their energy or 
rapidity ; and the third pair of wings, covering 
the seraph’s faces, denoted that THEY whom 
the seraphs represented were now in wrath 
hiding their faces (porue. Isa. liv. 8. lix. 2. 
Ixiv. 7.) from the Jewish people. See ver. 9 
—l2. Sthly. As Ὁ" γῚ3 signifies not only 
several compound cherubs, but also several che- 
* See Preface to Mr Cooke’s Enquiry into the Patri- 

archal and Druidical Religion, &c. p. 3, 5, & seq. 2d edit. 

+ See Livy, Epitome, lib. xi.; Valerius Max. lib. 1. 
cap. 8; Ovid, Metam. lib. xv. jin. 651 &c. ; Spence’s 
Polymetis, dial. ix. p. 232; Boyse’s Pantheon, p. 59, &e. ; 
and Leslie’s Works, fol. vol. i, p. 120. 

t It is remarkable that the Vulg. renders 19 2) 152 
in Isa. vi. 2, by super illud wpon it (i. e. the throne), but 
the LXX by 2vzAw αὐτοῦ round aboutit or him, for euro 
may refer either to Yeovev the throne, or to Kugsv the 

ord. 





yw 


rubic animals = under 355 I.) so onw 

’ seems used in Isa. not only for the two eom- 
pound figures, ver. 2, but also ver. 6, for the 
constituents of each compound. Lastly, The 
seraphic hymn in Isa. vi. 3, is of the same im- 
port with that of the four cherubic animals in 
Rev. iv. 8, and proclaims the glory of that 
Holy, Holy, Holy Lord, three Aleim or Per- 
sons, and one Jehovah, of whom the seraphim 
in Isaiah’s vision, and the animalsin St John’s, 
were the emblematic representatives. Comp. 
under 253 VI. p. 299, col. 1. 

yw 

I. In Kal, to produce or increase abundantly. 
Gen. i. 20. ix. 7. Exod. i. 7. viii. 3. Ps. 
ev. 30. 

II. As a N. pow a reptile, a creeping thing, 
either of the land or water, from their abun- 
dant production or increase. See Gen. vii. 
21. Lev. xi. 10, 20. Hence asa V. to move, 
as a land or water reptile, to creep, crawl, Gen. 
vii. 21. Lev. xi. 29. Ezek. xvii. 9. 

pw 
To be yellow, yellowish, tawny. It occurs not 
as a Ὗ. in this sense, but hence 

I, Asa N. mas. plur. oypiw yellowish, tawny, 
spoken of horses. So Aquila, Zavéo. occ. 
Zech. i. 8. 

11. As a N. fem. plur. mip w yellowish, 
spoken of raw flax, such as fishermen made 
their nets of. occ. Isa. xix. 9. 

III. As Ns. pw, pow, and fem. mpiw, a kind 
of excellent wine, so called from the yellowish 
colour of the grape and wine it produces. occ. 
Gen. xlix. 11. Isa. v. 2. xvi. 8. Jer. ii. 21. 

It is evident, as Bochart has well observed, 
from Zech. i. 8, that the word denotes some 
kind of colour; and, from the other passages 
here produced, that it must be some colour 
common to horses, grapes, and raw flax, and 
this can be no other than a yellowish one. See 
Bochart, vol. ii. 1O7—9. . 

IV. To hiss, whistle. In this sense it seems a 
word formed from the sound, like the Greek 
συριζω (by which the LX X almost constantly 
render it) the Lat. sibilo, and the Eng. hiss, 
whistle, shriek (comp. Sry 11. and 5y III.) 1 
K. ix. 8. Job xxvii. 23. Lam. ii. 15. Ezek. 
xxvii- 36. Isa. vii. 18, The Lord shall hiss or 
whistle for the bee that is in Assyria. Comp. 
Isa. v. 26, (where see Bp Lowth.) Zech. x. 
8. This method of gathering bees together, by 
hissing or whistling (συρισμασι) as we now do 
by beating of brass, was practised in Asia in 
the fourth and fifth centuries. Cyril speaks 
of it as a thing very common in his time; and 
so it still is in Lithuania and Muscovy, coun- 
tries abounding with bees, where the master 
of the hives leads them out to feed, and brings 
them home again by a blast of his whistle. * 
Asa N. fem. nprw a hissing. 2 Chron. xxix. 
8. & al. plur. nip.w is once applied to the 
shrill bleatings of the flocks. Jud. v. 16, where 
the LX X Tue Lov, and Vulg. sibilos. 

V. Chald. as a N. fem. xnsprwn a pipe, flute, 
Sflageolet. occ. Dau. iii. 5, 7, 10, 15. So Theo- 
dotion συριγγος» and Vulg. fistule. 


*See Nature Displayed, vol. iii. p. English edit, 
12mo. : Bochart. vol. prrtlbers BS, Be 
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Ww 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to root, take root, or cause 
to take root..occ. Ps. lxxx. 10. Isa. xxvii. 6. 
xl. 24. Jer. xii. 2. Jobv. 3. Asa N, wow a 
root. Deut. xxix. 18. Job xiv. 8, & al. freq. 
On Isa. xi. 10, comp. Rev. v. 5. xxii. 16 ; and 
see Vitringa on all these texts, and also on 
Isa. liii. 2. Job xiii. 27, *52> ‘ww the roots, 
i. 6. soles of my feet. Comp. under pn I. 
Job xxxvi. 30, oT ‘why the roots, bottom, 
of the seas. Soin the Orphic Hymn to Nereus 
(which see under 4719 I.) we πᾶν. πόντου peas. 
Comp. under p> I. 

11. Asa N. fem. plur. γι root-work, chains 
of a tapering form, like roots, occ. Exod. 
Xxviil. 22. 

111. In aprivative sense, in Kal, to root up, 
eradicate, occ. Job xxxi. 12. Ps. lii. 7. In 
Niph. to be rooted up. occ. Job xxxi. 8. Comp. 
sab IL. under 35 and oxy III. 


nw 

Denotes personal attendance or ministry. 

I. In Kal, absolutely, to attend, wait, or minis- 
ter personally. Num. viii. 26; where it evi- 
dently denotes an attendance or ministry less 
servile and laborious than what is expressed by 
say. Comp. Exod. xxviii. 35, 43. Also, in 
Kal and Hiph. transitively, to attend upon, 
minister unto, serve. See Gen. xxxix. 4. xl. 
4. 1 Sam, ii. 11, 18. Ps. ci. 6. Isa. lx. 10. 
As a N. mw ministry. occ. Num. iv. 12. 2 
Chron. xxiv. 24. So nw. occ. Jer. xv. 11, 
which text has puzzled the translators and 
commentators,* but which Bate has very hap- 
pily explained in his Crit. Heb. “ Jeremiah 
complains that he was set to oppose all man- 
kind, without any good to himself or them, 
being cursed by all; but God tells him he 
would support him against all opposition, and 
his nyw ministry should turn out to good both 
to himself and others. Read the whole chap- 
ter.” The word in this view very exactly 
answers the Greek diaxowa, which see in Greek 
and Eng. Lexicon. Asa N. ΣΦ a minister, 
attendant. Exod. xxiv. 13. xxxiii. 11. (where 
LXxX θεραπων) 2 Sam. xiii. 18, 2 K. iy. 43. 
vi. 15 


II. As a participial N. nswn somewhat prepar- 
ed for drinking or eating. occ. Num. vi. 3, 
mow 521 and any preparation of grapes he 
shall not drink ; where the LXX ὅσα xarzo- 
yageras, whatever is prepared; Vulg. quicquid 
exprimitur, whatever is pressed out. 2 Sam. 
xiil. 9, And she took nw nx the preparation 
or cookery,—so Vulg. quod coxerat, what she 
had dressed. 

Der. Lat. servio, whence serve, service, servant, 
servitor. 


vw 


I. In Kal and Hiph. to be brisk, active, spright- 
ly, cheerful. It is spoken of the solar light, 
Ps. xix. 6;—of the Arabian war-horse, Job 
xxxix. 21, where the LXX excellently yave 
(a word expressive of joy mingled with pride) 





* As also the ancient transcribers, if we ma judge 
from the variety of readings in Dr Kennicott’s Bibles 


Tw PN Yw—Nw—PNNAW— PHAR — 
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vw 


and Vulg. exultat exults. So Homer, in his 

admirable description of a pampered horse, Il. 

vi. lin. 506, &c. uses the epithets KTAIOQN 

glorying, ATAAH®I ΠΕΠΟΊΙΘΩΣ confiding in his 

excellence.—of the heart in joy, Isa. Ixvi. 14. 

to rejoice. See Deut. xxviii. 63. xxx. 9. Job 

iii. 22. Ps. xl. 17. Isa. lxii. 5. x. 13, I rejoic- 

ed, triumphed, over (3 being understood) their 

prepared fortifications, and as a mighty man I 

brought the garrisons. As Ns. pww and 

www hilarity, exultation, triumphant joy. Esth. 

viii. 16. Ps. exix. 111. Isa. lxi. 3, & al. freq. 

ww» hilarity, cheerfulness, joy, the object or 

pu of joy. See Isa. xxiy. 8, lxy. 18. 

. v. 15. Hos. ii. 11. 

In Isa. x. 13, observe that very many of Dr 
Kennicott’s codices for snww read ΟΦ, 
‘Mow, “now, or ‘now, all with a Ὁ, as if 
fpw or pw; and that the LX X accordingly 
render the V. by προνομεευσω I will plunder, the 
Targum by ΠῚ JZ have plundered, and so 
Vulg. by depreedatus sum. 

II. As Ns. of number ww, and τῶν, and in 
reg. nww, siz. Gen. vil. 6. xxx. 20, & al 
Dn’ nww a six of days, i. 6. six days. Exod. 
xvi. 26. xx. 9, & al. "σῷ sixth. Gen. i. 31. 
Exod. xvi. 22, & al. So fem. ων a sizth. 
Exod. xxvi. 9. Also, a sixth part. Ezek. iv. 
11, &al. “ This number is first applied to 
the sixth day, the day of erultation for the 
Jinishing of the creation of this system and 
man, when (as the Lord says in Job) the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy. ch. xxxviii. 7.”* The 
scene in this passage of Job appears evidently 
from the context to be the creation of the 
world, and therefore by ovt5x ‘22 5> must, I 
think, be here understood all-those blessed 
spirits or angels who kept their first estate, and 
abode in the truth, and shouted for joy at the 
+ creation, as they did at the birth of the Re- 
deemer, of the world, Luke ii. 14. Comp. 
Job i. 6. ii. 1, and under 72 VI. 6. 

Hence as a V. mw to give or take a sixth part, 
q. ἃ. sextare, as wy means to decimate, tithe, 
to give or take a tenth part. occ. Ezek. xliy. 13. 

Hence Greek ἕξ six, the aspirate breathing 
being, as in other instances, substituted for 
the sibilant letter, which however appears in 
the Lat. sex, and in the Saxon, Eng. and 
French siz. ᾿ 

Ill. As a N. ww fine white linen-or cotton- 
cloth. By comparing Exod. xxv. 4. xxvi. 1, 
with 2 Chron. ii. 14; and Exod. xxyi. 3], 
with 2 Chron. iii. 14; it appears that psa 
cotton is called ww ; and by comparing Exod. 
xxviii. 42, with Exod. xxxix. 28, that τῷ linen 

-is also called ww: so that wy seems a name 
expressive of either of these from their cheer- 

ful vivid whiteness. 

IV. As Ns. ww a kind of white marble. occ. 
Esth. i. 6. Cant. y. 15. In Esth. the LXX 
render it Παρινου λεθου, and Vulg. Pario lapide, 
Parian-stone ; in Cant. Aquila and Theodo- 
tion Tegvs. Parian, ww the same. ww ‘23x 
stones of white marble. occ. 1 Chron. xxix. 2 ; 
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where the LX X Πάριον or Magy, and Vulg. 
marmor Parium, Parian marble, which was of 
a bright white colour. As Pindar, Nem. iv. 
lin. 132, 

Παριου----λιῆου λευκοτέραν ------ 

Whiter than Parian marble. 
And Horace, lib. i. ode xix. lin. 6, 


Splendentis Pario marmore purius : 
Of purer hue than Parian marble, 


V. Asa N. yw, fem. mow w, and in reg. 
noww, plur. owiw a well known species of 
lant and flower, a lily, so called from its six 
eaves, or rather from its vivid cheerful white- 
ness. | K. vii. 26. 2 Chron. iv. 5. (And its 
brim like the form of the brim of the cup of the 
lily flower, i. e. not even and continued, .up- 
right and blunt, but indented and bending 
outwards with easy elegance.) Cant. ii. 1, 16, 
& al. Comp. Mat. vi. 29. Cant. v. 13, his lips 
(are) lilies, i. 6. not in colour or form, but in 
odoriférous sweetness, as the context shows. 
But comp. Mrs Francis’ note. 1 K. vii. 19. 
(comp. ver. 22.) and the ΤΥ ΤῚΣ chapiters which 
(were) on the heads of the pillars (were) ΥΩ 
jww of the form of, or made lke (as mwyn 
signifies, ver. 17, panier Exod. xxvii. 4.) a 
lily, within a A, v or opening, of four 
cubits ‘And wiias is the fom of ἃ bly ? Phe 
lily, to speak in the style of Linnzus, belongs 
to the hexandria monogynia class of plants, or 
in other words, its six-leaved flower contains 
within it seven apices or chives, i. e. six single- 
headed ones and one triple-headed one in the 
midst. And as the lustre of the molten brass 
or copper, of which the chapters upon Solo- 
mon’s pillars were made, represented the body 
of the heaven in its clearness, the pomegra- 
nates the fixed stars, and the net-work the cir- 
cumferential density in which those stars are 
placed, so the six single-headed chives or fila- 
ments of the lily seem very proper emblems of 
the * five primary planets (the earth not being 
reckoned), and of the moon, and the ¢riple- 
headed chive or style in the midst, of the sun in 
the centre of this system, at whose orb or body 
the three great agents of nature, fire, light, and 
spirit, are in the highest degree of agitation or 
activity. Thus likewise the golden candle- 
stick in the tabernacle, which was to repre- 
sent first the material light of this world (comp. 
Heb. ix. 2.), and then the Divine Light, was 
furnished (Exod. xxv. 31, &c.) with sex lamps, 
and six branches shooting out from the shaft in 
the midst, which also bad its own lamp ; the 
former representing the five primary planets, 
and the moon (as above), and the latter the 
sun communicating his light to all of them. Nor 
has this explanation of the golden candlestick, 
which is so obvious and striking, and so strong- 
-ly illustrates that just given of the artificial 
Lilies on the top of the pillars, any pretensions 
to novelty. Josephus, Ant. lib. ili. cap. 6, § 7, 
long ago observed, “avrny συγκειμένην εἰς μοιρῶς 
εἰς ὅσας TOUS «“'λανητᾶς καὶ TOV ἥλιον κωτωνεμοουσίν, 
that it consisted of as many divisions as they 
distribute the planets and sun into; that it 





Ἢ Holloway’s pe vol. i. 


. 338. 
See Milton’s Paradise Lost, book vii. lin. 601, & seq. 








* i, e. as we call them Mereury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn. 


RWW 


went off εἰς tara κεφαλας in seven tops placed 
on a level, at equal distances ; that on these 
were put seven lamps, one for each, σων rravn- 
τῶν τὸν wobuov pimnutvor, imitating the number 
of the planets. And again, De Bel. lib. v. 
cap. 5, § 5, Ενεφαινον of μὲν irra Avyvor σοὺς 
Travnras. The seven lamps represented the 
planets. So Milton, Par. Lost, book xii. lin. 
2 


> 


——before him burn 
Seven lamps as in a zodiac representing _ 
The heavenly fires 


VI.. As a noun. www, oce. Psal. lx. 1; plur. 
Ὁ ων, occ. Ps. lxix. 1; and ον occ. Ps. 
xly. 1. Ixxx. 1. The meaning of these words, 
as here used, I cannot pretend absolutely to 
determine. Aquila constantly renders the 
Heb. δ συ Sy mx2n or oO» »ww—in the titles 
of Psal. χ]ν. Ixix. Ixxx. by τῷ νικοηίοιῳ sai ποις 
κρίνοις, to the giver of victory, concerning the 
lilies. And as we have already seen that the 
lily is an emblem of light, so true believers, 
who are the children of light, and are accord- 
ingly described as clothed in white, i. e. the 
righteousness which is by faith, here, and in 
white, or glory hereafter (see Rev. iii. 4,5, 
18. iv. 4. vi. 11. vii. 9, 14. xix. 8, 14.), may 
be emblematically denoted by the name 
psswiw or ossww Liles. See Ps. xlv. 11, 14, 
15. lxix. 7, 33—37. Psal. Ixxx. 2—5, 8, 18— 
20, in the Heb. The LXX version of 
Ὁ ῪΦ Sy, or ΣΦ Sy in the above cited 
titles is very remarkable, ὑπερ τῶν ἀλλοιωθησο- 
μένων, concerning those who are to be changed or 
transformed, as in reality true believers in 
Christ will be, from corruption to incorrup- 
tion, from dishonour to glory, from weakness 
to power, from natural to spiritual. Comp. 1 
Cor. xv. 42—44, 51—53. Phil. iii. 21. 

In the title of Ps. lx. we have www 5y myond 
to the giver of victory, concerning the lily, 
i. 6. the divine light, who is a banner to them 
that fear God, and is his right hand by which 
they are delivered. See ver. 6, 7, 12, 14, in 
the Heb. 

RWW 

Rendered in our translation, to leave a sixth 
part, as if a dialectical word from ww siz ; but 
the LX X explain it by zabodnyncw I will lead, 
Vulg. by educam J will bring out, and Tar- 
gum by ΤΟΣ ῸΝ I will seduce thee. Once Ez. 
xxxix. 2. 

Www 

Occurs not as a verb, and the ideal meaning is 
uncertain, but as a noun qww, vermilion, a very 
beautiful red colour. So the LXX warm. 
Pliny informs us, that this, which the Greeks 
call μέλον, was found in silver mines, in the 
form of reddish sand, and was much used by 
the Romans in his time as a paint, and for- 
merly applied to sacred purposes. Nat. Hist. 
lib. xxxiil. cap. 7. occ. Jer. xxii. 14. (Comp. 
under mw? II.) Ezek. xxii. 14. Bochart, vol. 
i. 484, 485, observes, that there is a lake in 
Africa, called from the Phenicians Sisara, so 
named, he thinks, both on account of the ver- 
milion or red paint (sww) for which those parts 
were famous, and also of the neighbouring river, 
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called likewise in Latin rubricatus red-colour- 


nw 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to set, place, settle, dispose, 
constitute, appoint. It implies design, order, 
ornament, or stability. Gen. iii. 15. iv. 25. 
xxx. 40. Ps. exl. 6. Isa. xxvi. 1, & al. freq. 
II. In Kal, ἐο set, or be set, in array or order 
of battle. oce. Ps. iii. 7. Isa. xxii. 7. 

III. In Niph. to be set, stiff, as the tongue 
(fw fem.) with thirst. occ. Isa. xli. 17; 
where LXX εξηρανθη, and Vulg. aruit was 


dry. 

1V. With Ὁ following, to let alone, q. ἃ. set 
From. occ. Job x. 20. 

V. As a noun nw array, dress, a garment. occ. 
Ps. Ixxiii. 6. Prov. vii. 10. 

VI. As a noun nw a kind of thorn, so called 
from its stability, strength, or toughness. Isa. 
v. 6, & al. 

VIL As a noun ninw setiled or fixed founda- 
tions. occ. Psal. xi. 3. comp. Psal. lxxxii. 5 ; 
but see Pole’s Synopsis on the place. 

VIII. As a noun plur. in reg. snnw. occ. Isa. 
xix. 10. The word is here rendered by some, 
purposes or counsels ; by others, nets; but it 
seems rather to mean such weels or toils for 
taking fish as are represented on the Prenes- 
tine table, and which Dr Shaw informs us 
continue to be used by the Egyptians to this 
day. ‘“ They are made,” says he, “ of several 
hurdles of reeds, fized, in some convenient part 
of the river, in various windings and directions, 
and ending in a small point ; into which the 
fish being driven are taken out with nets and 
baskets, as is here represented.” Travels, p. 
424, note. 

IX. Asa N. ny, plur. ninw that part of the 
body on which men sit, the buttocks. occ. 2 
Sam. x. 4. Isa. xx. 4. 

X. Asa N. ‘nw the warp, in weaving, that 
range of threads which are set or fired length- 
wise in the loom, and through which the 
weaver shoots the cross threads called the 
woof. The warp is in like manner called in 
Greek στήμων, and in Lat. stamen, 4. d. the 
standing or fixed threads, and by these words 
the LXX and Vulg. constantly render the 
τῆς ‘nw Ley. xiii. 48, & al. Comp. ΞῚ» 

XI. Chald. as a N. nw, from the Heb. wy, 
seater: pnw sixty. Ezra vi. 15. Dan. iii. 1, 
XII. Asa N. snw and ovnw two. See under 
mow 11. 

nnw occurs not as a verb, but hence as a noun 
mas. plur. in reg. ‘nnw toils or weels. See above 

under nw VIII. 

Der. Set, sit, seat, sooth, stout, sheath, Lat. 
situs, whence Eng. site, situation. Latin sto, 
standi, status, whence Eng. stand, &c. state, 
station, &c. estate.’ Latin sedeo, sido, sedo, 
resideo, subsideo, whence Eng. sedentary, sedi- 
ment, sedate, §c. reside, &c. subside, &c. 

mw 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. To drink, swallow liquids, as men or other 
animals. Gen. xxiy. 14, 19, 22. Exod. xvii. 6. 


bnw 


_ xxxiv. 98, 1 Sam. xxx. 12. Isa. xliv. 12, & al. 
freq) Asa N. snw a drinking, indulgence in 
drinking, debauch. occ. Eccles. x. 17. So fem. 

πων. oce. Esth. i. 8. Asa participial noun 
mas. nw, plur. in reg. ‘nw drink. Ezra iii. 
7. Dan. i. 5, 8, 10, 16; in which four last 
texts ‘nwn may be singular, as Theodotion 
and the Vulg. render it, + being substituted 
for 7. Also, a drinking bout, a compotation, 
feast, or banquet accompanied with drinking. 
So the LX X frequently render it by πότος, 
and once, Esth. vii. 7, by συμαίοσιον. Gen. 
xxi. 8. Isa. v. 12, & al. freq. On Esth. v. 6, 
see Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 389, 
who remarks from Chardin and Olearius, that 
the easterns at their feasts drink wine before 
eating, not after, as we do. 

II. Figuratively, to drink, ‘* absorb, as the earth 
absorbeth rain. Deut. xi. 11." Comp. Heb. 
vi. 7.—as trees sup up water, Ezek. xxxi. 14, 
16.—“ as poison absorbeth the spirit, Job vi. 
4. To drink, as iniquity or scorning, is to ad- 
mit and practise them with delight, as a thirsty 
person swalloweth down agreeable liquor, Job 
xy. 16. xxxiv. 7. 70 drink the wrath of God 
is to feel the dreadful effects of it, as if it 
were infused into the mind. Job xxi. 20.” 
Taylor's Concordance. Comp. Prov. xxvi. 6. 
In Niph. to be drunk. oce. Lev. xi. 34. Also, 
to be drunk up, absorbed, as the water of the 
Nile by the earth. occ. Isa. xix. 5. So 
Aquila, αναποθησεται. 

III. Chald. in Kal and Aph. to drink. occ. 
Dan. v. 1—4, 23. As a N. emphat. xnwn 
a compotation, banquet. occ. Dan. v. 10. 

bnw 

I. To plant, or more strictly, éo setile, as a tree, 
or shoot thereof. It is more than yw, which 


is simply to plant, or set. occ. Psal. i. 3. xcii. | ] 


14, Jerem. xvii. 8. Ezek. xvii. 8, 10, 22, 23. 
xix. 10,13. Asa N. mas. plur. nw thriv- 
ing plants. occ. Psal. exxviii. 3. Comp. Ps. 
exliv. 12, 

II. To settle, as a people. occ. Hos. ix. 13; 
where Vulg. renders it fundata founded. 

Der. Greek ervaes and ernama pillar, Eng. a 
stool. Also, to settle, settlement, still, quiet. 

Dnw 
To shut, shut up or out. It is, in sense as well 
as sound, nearly related to onp ἕο stop up, 
close. 

I. To shut or close up, as the eye, py onw 
closed (as to his) eye, as the Latins say, 
Jumine captus. So Montanus, occlusus oculo ; 
and to the same purpose the Vulg. cujus ob- 
turatus est oculus, whose eye was closed or 
shut. occ. Num. xxiv. 3, 15. “ It plainly al- 
ludes to Balaam’s not seeing the angel of the 
Lord at the same time the ass saw him.” 
Bishop Newton’s Dissertations on the Pro- 
phecies, vol. i. p. 129. Comp. Num. xxii. 31. 

Il. To exclude, shut out, as prayer. oce. Lam. 

τ iii. 8. To this purpose the LXX ἀσεφραξε, 
and Vulg. exclusit. 

NW 

_It is supposed to occur as a participle Hiph. 
pnwn, 1 Sam. xxv. 22, & al. but the N. mas. 


plur. in reg. ‘sw shows the word to be the. 
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moby 


participle Hith. or the root w, which there- 
fore see. 

pnw . 
To be still or calm, properly as the sea after a 
storm. occ. Ps. evii. 30. Jon. i. 11, 12. 
Applied likewise to contention. occ. Prov. 
xxvi. 20. 

Der. Stack, stake, stock, stick. Qu? Lat. 
stagno, Exng. stagnate, stagnant. 

nw 

It may be nearly related to \nv to hide, as onw 
to onp, &e, 

In Niph. to be hidden, i. e. to be in the secret 
parts. Once, 1 Sam. v. 9; where two of Dr 
Kennicott’s MSS. read sno». But if in 1 
Sam. v. 9, om be the true reading accord- 
ing to the Keri, and two of Dr Kennicott’s 
MSS. and as Chald. Syriac, LX X, Aquila 
and Symmachus and Vulg. appear to have 
read, it may be best to render ὙΠ and were 
smitten, or by some word expressive of the 
disease of the part affected, as all the just 
mentioned translators (except Symmachus, 
who is here deficient) do. Thus Aquila Kas 
σεριελυθησαναυτῶν αἱ ἕδραι, And their fundaments 
were relaxed (prolapse fuerunt), and Vulg. et 
computrescebant prominentes extales eorum, 
and their prominent intestines rotted. Comp. 
“10. 


τὸν -- --- 


PLURILITERALS in wy. 


ΝΥ ΤΙΣ 

As ἃ noun from sw witness, nyt or nt fo ap- 

point, and xn a boundary, a witness of the ap- 

pointed boundary. Once, Gen. xxxi. 47, where 
LXxX μαρτυριᾶς, and Vulg. testis, of witness. 
Comp. under 43° II. 

aw See under srw. 

WwW Chald. 

To finish, complete. It often occurs in the 
Targums in this sense. See Castell under 
νυ. As a participle pehil fem. νου com- 
pleted, finished. Once, Ezra vi. 15. 


pew 


It seems a plain compound of Ὧν to loose, and 
yx excessive labour or grief; see under jx. 
Soasa N. pxbw quiet, free from labour or 
grief. Thus Montanus, quietus, L XX svra- 
dwv happy. Once, Job xxi. 23. 


nanw 

As a noun fem. from δὼ to loose, dissolve, and 
ait) a flame of fire, a dissolving, melting flame 
or fire. occ. Ezek. xx. 47, or xxi. 3, nai) 
naitbw the flame of the dissolving fire ; where 
LXX, ἡ Gr0k 4 εξαφθεισα the kindled or ignited 
flame, Vulg. flamma succensionis the burning 
flame. In Job xv. 30, naib seems to de- 
note the flame or flash of lightning, as Schul- 
tens renders it, fulmen. Soin Cant. viii. 6, 
ΣΤ the dissolving flame of Jah (flamma 
Domini, Montanus) appears to have the same 
import. Comp. Ps. cxliv. 6. Job i. 16. And 
observe that very many of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices réad m* nambw in two words. 

mw ᾿ 

A compound particle oe w for, because, Ὁ 
for, and i what?) For why? Cant. i. 7. 


pw >w 


Dw>w and Dw >w see under why IX, 

ONTOW 

It seems a derivative from δ to involve 
(comp, under Siw IT.), and to be one of those 
very few words in which a servile x is inserted 
before the last radical. The following jx>w, 
and perhaps “ΝΣ (which see under ἣν VIII.) 
are instances of the like form. 

As a N. >xnw or Sixnw the left hand, so called 
because, among the easterns, usually involved 
in their hykes. Gen. xlviii. 13, 14. Num. xx. 
17, & al. freq. Also, the north, because the 
east being considered as the fore part of the 
earth, the north will be to the left hand. Comp. 
under otp III. Ezek. xvi. 46; where see Mr 
Lowth. As Ns. νον, fem. n>xnw left, at 
the left hand. 1 K. vii. 21. Lev. xiv. 15, 26, & 
al. Asa V. in Hiph. to go towards the left or 
left hand. occ. Gen. xiii. 9. Isa. xxx. 21. Also, 
to use the left hand. occ. 1 Chron. xii. 2. 

ΣΙΝ ; 

It seems to be a word formed from yw, denot- 
ing reiterated repetition, by inserting x before 
the last radical, as in the preceding Sxnw. 

It occurs but once, namely in Ps. lxviii. 18, 
ons ot>x adn the chariots of God are 
twenty thousand, (even) γον ss>x thousands of 
repetition, i. e. repeated, or as in Eng. marg. 
many thousands (French translat. des milliers 
vedoublés) the Lord (is) in or among them; 
Sinai is in the holy place. The subject or 
occasion of this Ixviiith Psalm was evidently 
the removal of the ark to Mount Sion. See 
2 Sam. vi. 1 Chron. xv. Dr Chandler's Life 
of King David, vol. ii. p. 54, &e. and Dr 
Horne’s excellent Commentary on the Psalms. 
Now as the Lord descended on Mount Sinai in 
fire and smoke, with darkness, clouds, and thick 
darkness, Exod. xix. 18. Deut. iv. 11 ; and as 
he is elsewhere said 155 to ride upon the hea- 
vens, Deut. xxxiii. 26. Ps. xviii. 5—upon m4 
the spirit or gross air, Ps. xviii. 11—on a swift 
cloud, Isa. xix. 1; so when the ark of Jehovah 
with the cherubim was brought and set in his 
place in the midst of, or rather within, the taber- 
nacle that David had pitched for it (2 Sam. 
vi. 17.), no doubt it was attended by the mira- 
culous cloud and splendour in which Jehovah 
used to appear over the cherubim of glory 
(comp. Ley. xvi. 2. Heb. ix. 5, and under 
m2 IL), so that Sinai might then, in a figur- 
ative sense, be said to be wtpa, in the holy, 
which is often used for the most holy, place. 

DAMIW Seeunder INT. 

noyw 

As ἃ Ν. cloth mized of linen and woollen, as the 
Scripture itself explains it in Deut. “ Linsie- 
woolsie.” Ainsworth. occ. Lev. xix. 19. Deut. 
xxil. 11. May not the word (if indeed it be 
pure Hebrew) be a compound of w which, yoy 
to involve, inweave, and 733 to sprinkle, and so 
express a texture sprinkled, as it were, with dif- 
Serent kinds of threads? The Vulg. seems to 
have translated it in Lev. by texta, and in 
Deut. by contextum, woven. 

MNYypw 

Asa N. fem. plur. (from ypw to sink, and 34 
to flow) running cavities or hollows. Once, 
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Nn 


Lev. xiv. 37; where the LX X render it κοι- 
aadas, and Vulg. valliculas hollows. Eng. trans. 
hollow strakes. 

Da nw 

A Chaldee or Persic N. of the same meaning 
as the Heb. waw a sceptre, and probably form- 
ed from that word by inserting 4, as in the 
Chaldee Ν Ὁ and px» from the Heb. xp> 
and 055. occ. Esth. viii. 4. osa4w the same. 
oce. Esth. iy. 11. v. 2. 

ὩΣ 

As ἃ Ν. mas. plur. in reg. "υ γ thoughts dis- 
tilling, as it were, from the heart ; for it seems 
a compound of w which, and yp to distil. occ. 
Ps. xciv. 19. cxxxix. 23. 


A 


AND 

The radical idea of this word I suspect to be 
the same as that of the Latin tabeo, which 
may be derived from it, namely, to waste, con- 
sume, pine away. 

1. In Kal, with 5 following, to pine for or after, 
to waste or consume with desire of: occ. Ps. 
οχίχ. 40, 1'74, where Symmachus ὑσερεσεθυμησα 
Ihave excessively desired. As aN. fem. 7axn 
longing, pining desire. occ. Ps. cxix. 20. 

II. In Hiph. with nx following, to consume 
with hatred or dislike of: occ. Amos vi. 8. where 
LXX βδελύσσομαι I abominate, and Vulg. de- 
testor J detest. And though it must be owned 
that the wSewroraSua is in this view very 
strong, yet comp. Gen. vi. 6. Deut. xxix. 20, 
Jud. x. 16. Isa. 1. 14. xiii. 24. Ezek. vi. 9. 
xxii. 13, in Heb. But in Amos did not the 
LXX and Vulg. translators read syn? 

Derr. Lat. tabeo, tabesco, tabes, whence Eng. 
tabes, tabid. 

IRD 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, ΣΤ. 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to limit, bound, set or draw 
a limit or bound. occ. Num. xxxiv..7, 8, 10; 
in the word on‘ixnn of which last text the 
radical ΣΤ, which itself never occurs in this 
root, is supplied bys, and the preceding 4 is 
substituted for the formative τ οὐ Hiphil. As 
aN. fem. plur. mixn occ. Gen. xlix. 26; 
where by some it is rendered bounds, as if from 
this root, but more probably means desirable 
things, from 11x to desire. Comp. under 7577 I. 

II. 70 set bounds to, restrain, prescribe to. occ 
Deut. xxxiii. 21, And he (Gad) xn* shall re- 
strain the heads of the people. Comp. Gen. 
xlix. 16. 

III. Asa N. xn, plur. osxn, in reg. sxn, and 
fem. nixn, a chamber or room bounded by walls, 
&c. 1 K. xiv. 28. Ezek. xl. 7, 10, 12, &/al. 

IV. As a N. ἸΝῺ a species of animal of the 
deer or goat kind, among which it is mentioned, 
Deut. xiv. 5; where the LX X render it ὀρυγα, 
and Vulg. orygem, the oryx, which * Pliny 
reckons among the wild goats. The xn in 





* ἐς Caprarum sylvestrium generis sunt et oryges.” 
Nat. Hist. lib. viii. cap. 53. 


sy 


DNN 


Deut. seems to be the same as the xn in Isa. 
li. 20, which is there mentioned as taken in a 
net or toil (comp. Ecclus xxvii. 20, and under 
ban I. 5.), and so does not denote a wild bull, 
as rendered, for those animals used to be 
caught, not in ¢otls or nets, as deer and goats, 
but in pitfalls.* And Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion unanimously render xin in 
Isa. by ὁρυξ, and so Vulg. oryx. But what 
animal precisely they meant by the appellation 
oryx I pretend not to determine. As to the 
two Hebrew names under consideration, I 
know of no animal that they more probably 
signify than the second kind of bekker-el-wash, 
mentioned by Dr Shaw, Travels, p. 170, and 
there described as “ a species of the deer hind, 
whose horns are exactly in the fashion of our 
stag, but whose size is only betwixt the red and 
fallow deer.” And it seems probable that it 
had its name Nn or Nin by an onomatopeia 
from its peculiar cry, as the Greeks called the 
jackalls Sues, and the Latins thoes, from their 
how!l.+ 


DSN 
To be connected, cohere, or embrace, as twins in 
the womb. 

f. As a noun, or rather as a participle mas. 
plur. ΘΝ and pvaxin connected. occ. Exod. 
Xxvi. 24, xxxvi. 29; where it is applied to the 
two corner boards on the west side of the ta- 
bernacle. They: shall be pnxn connected, 
namely, by mortising, or the like (Eng. marg. 
twinned), to the two extreme boards of the 
north and south side, below, and in like manner 
they shall be finished at the top, even to the first 
or uppermost ring. See more in Cocceius’ 
Lexicon on the word. 

II. Asa N. mas. plur. om xn, or DANN, twins. 
oce. Gen. xxxviii. 27. Cant. iv. 5. vii. 3. And 
without the x, opin Gen. xxv. 4. But the 
Samaritan Pentateuch and one of Dr Kenni- 
cott’s MSS. here read onxn. 

III. In Hiph. to bring forth twins, or rather, 
“ to stand close together (see Exod. xxvi. 2A, 
&c.) in a row—having no chasm, none having 
lost its fellow, according to the new translation.” 
Harmer’s Outlines, p. 287, note. Comp. Bate’s 
Crit. Heb. and Lowth, Prelect. xxxi. p. 410, 
edit. Oxon. 8vo. and p. 634, edit. Gotting. 

_and notes. occ. Cant. iv. 2. vi. 6. 

Hence the proper name Thomas, which is in- 
terpreted διδυμος, or the twin, by St John, ch. 
xi. 16, & al. . 

Der. Teem, team. Qu? 

ἸΝΠ 

I. Asa Ν. fem. τον a fig-iree. Plur. mas. 
ov2Kxn figs, whether trees or fruit. See under 
~ VIL. 

IL. As-a N. mas. plur. nxn labours. oce. 
Ezek. xxiv. 15. See under 3x III. - 

ARN 

I. In Kal, to delineate, draw, or mark out ; or, 
to be delineated, &e. Josh. xv. 9, 11. Isa. xliv. 

ae ts 
4.. As a N. wn Aneament, form, shape, appear- 
ance. See Gen. xxix. 17s xli. 18, 1 Bena 





x See Bochart, νο]. ἢ]. 974. 
See Bochart, as above. 
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yan 


18. xxviii. 14. Jer. xi. 16. Lam. iv. 8. freq. 
occ. , 
2.) Chald. 

The same as the Heb. aw. 

I. In Kal, intransitively, to return. occ. Dan. 
iv. 31. In Hiph, or Aph. transitively, to re- 
turn, cause to return, restore. occ. Ezra γ. 5. 
vi. 5. 

11. To return answer, to answer. oce.. Ezra y. 
11. Dan. ii. 14. iii. 16. 

ΤΊΞΙ See under 772 ITI. 


ban See under 52 VI. VIL and 7752 VIII. 

j2n 

Occurs not asa VY. in Heb. but I suspect the 
πεν to be, to cut or shatter to pieces, or the 

6. 

I. Asa Ν. yan, straw, cut or shattered to pieces, 
and reduced to a kind of chaff by the eastern 
modes of threshing. (See wt I. yon 111. and 
ym.) So the LXX render it throughout 
ἄχυρον, and Vulg. palea; and the Arabic jan 
signifies, according to Michaelis in Lowth’s 
Prelect. p. 192, note, ““ Stramen triturando 
dissectum.” See Job xxi. 18. xli. 18 or 27. 
With this kind of chopped straw, sometimes 
mingled with barley, the eastern people an- 
ciently fed their labouring beasts, as they 
still do. See Gen. xxiv. 25, 32. 1 K. iv. 28. 
Isa. Ixy. 25, and Harmer’s Observations, vol. 
i. p. 423, ἄς. The use of the chopped straw 
and stubble in making bricks, Exod. ν. was 
not as fuel to burn or bake them with, for 
which purpose surely neither of these are 
proper ; but to mix with the clay in order to 
make the bricks, which were dried or baked in 
the sun, cohere. So Philo, who was himself 
of Alexandria in Egypt, expressly informs us, 
in Vit. Mosis. And Kom Dr Shaw, Travels, 
p- 136, we learn that “ some of the Egyptian 
pyramids are made of brick, the composition 
whereof is only a mixture of clay, mud, and 
straw, slightly blended and kneaded together, 
and afterwards baked in the sun.—The straw 
which keeps these bricks together, and still pre- 
serves its original colour, seems to be a proof 
that these bricks were never burnt or made in 
kilns.” And as to the Egyptian manner of 
building in modern times, Mr Baumgarten,* 
in his ‘Travels, ch. 18. speaking of Cairo in 
Egypt, says, “ The houses for the most part 
are of + brick that are only hardened by the 
heat of the sun, and mixed with straw to make 
them firm.” See also Complete System of 
Geography, vol. ii. p. 177, col. 1; Hassel- 
quist’s Travels, p. 100; Harmer’s Observa- 
tions, vol. i. p. 176, note. 

Il. As a N. yann a place of shattering, or where 
straw is shattered by threshing. occ. Isa. xxv. 
10 Ε ἼὩΞ jannD wit Wnnn aNXw wit 
ΤΟ ΤὩν» which is rendered in our translation, 
And Moab shall be trodden down under him, 
even as straw is trodden down for the dunghill. 








4 In Collection of Voyages and Travels, 4 vols. folio, 

vol. i. p. 

} So Niebubr, Voyage en Arabie, tom. i. p. 92. “ Les 

maisons des petits quartiers [de Kahira] sont pour la 

plupart de braqgues non cuites—” ᾿ 3 
t So read the Keri and many of Dr Kennicott’s codi- 

ces, not "232. 





ἼΠ 


But wit) does not signify to be trodden down, 
but to be threshed, as noted in the margin ; nor 
does jann signify straw, which is expressed 
by jan‘; and besides straw * has always been 
too valuable in the east, whatever it is in the 
western countries, to be trodden down for the 
dunghill. ‘These remarks seem to show that 
our translators have mistaken the meaning of 
this passage in Isaiah. But we may farther 
observe, that severe calamities inflicted on na- 
tions and people are in Scripture often com- 
pared to the oriental manner of threshing corn 
and straw. See 2 K. xiii. 7 Amos i. 3, 
Hab. iii. 12. Comp. Isa. xxi. 10. xli. 15. 
Dan. ii. 35. Accordingly the LX X render 
Isa. xxv. 10, Kas καταπατηθήσεται ἡ Μωαβιτις, 
ὃν Teorey πάσουσιν ἅλωνα sv auctois And the 
country of Moab shall be trampled as they trample 
a threshing floor with (threshing) carts; Vulg. 
Et triturabitur Moab sub eo, sicuti teruntur 
palee in plaustro ; on which versions observe 
not only that yan is rendered in the LXX 
by ἅλωνα a threshing floor, but 72n7M by ἅμα- 
ais (threshing) carts, and in the Vulg. more 
properly in the singular by plaustro ; which 
meaning the Heb. word may very well have, 
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dos σήμειον put a mark. Asa N. 4n a mark. 
oce. Ezek. ix. 4, 6. So LXX onyeov.* + In 
Persia to this day their ink, which resembles 
our printer’s ink, though not so thick, serves 
them not only for writing, but for making the 
impression of their seals, which well illustrates 
the above passage of Ezekiel, especially if 
compared with Rey. vii. 3, 4; where the ser- 
vants of God are said to be sealed in their 
foreheads. 

II. Asa N. 4n a@ mark or gage for standing trial - 
with an adversary, (2 wx). oce. Job xxxi. 
35, “In {τ behold, or here is (French voici) 
my gage ; let the all-bountiful answer me. Hence 
in Hiph. to challenge or accuse, as one who 
gives his mark or pledge upon a trial,” (Bate,) 
and causes his adversary to do the same. occ. 
Ps. Ixxviii. 41; where perhaps is an allusion 
to the very phrase in Job xxxi. 35. See Targ. 
on Ps. 

III. Chald. in Kal, to tremble, be terrified or 
amazed. Once, Dan. iii. 24; where Aquila 
and Theodotion séavucece he wondered, Vulg. 
obstupuit he was astounded. The Targums 
often use it in these senses. See Castell. 

DW! See under oxn II. 


if considered as a derivative from ΣΤῊ éo level, | 379 


lay level, or the like. Comp. under 349 and 
Say LV. and see Vitringa and Bishop Lowth 
on Isa. xxv. 10. 

NM Chald. 

The same as the Heb. saw, to break. once, 
Dan. ii. 42. So Theodotion, cwvrePouevor, and 
Vulg. contritum. 

“TN Chald. 

Tt occurs not asa V. in the Bible, but as a N. 
ΝῺ continuance, continuation. occ. Dan. vi. 
1620). 

MW or TN ' 

Occurs not as a V. but the idea appears from 
Isa. xxxiv. 11, to be confusion, loose, uncon- 
nected, without form, order, or the like. So 
Aquila excellently renders it by ἀσάκτῳ with- 
out order, Deut. xxxii. 10. Comp. under pa I. 

I. AsaN. 7n a confusion, waste. occ. Isa. v. 
6; where Vulg. renders 3, by desertam 
desert. 

II. As a N. wn, formed like y73, sy, 15w, 
&ec. without order, form, or regularity, loose, 
unformed, waste. See Gen. i. 2. + Isa. xxxiv. 
1]. Deut. xxxii. 10. Job vi. 18. xii. 24. On 
Job xxvi. 7, comp. under ypy I. 2. 

lil. Asa Ν, 1n a waste, unprofitable thing or 
idol, vanity, inanity. 1 Sam. xii. 21. Isa. li 
4, xlv. 19, I said not to the seed of Jacob wn 
(as) a vain thing, “a thing of no consequence 
(Bate, whom see), seek ye me.” Comp. ver. 
18, and Isa. xlix. 4. 

DMN See under πῶ VI. 

mn 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7, 
which is supplied by + in nnn, Ezek. ix, 4. 

I. In Kal and Hiph. to mark, make a mark. 
occ. 1 Sam. xxi. 13. Ezek. ix. 4; where LX X 





I. In Hiph. to cut, or rather, to shake off: So 
Vulg. excutientur, shall be shaken off: once 
Isa. xviii. 5. 

Der. To toss, } tease, to tose (pull), wool. 

wnn 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but asa N. wnn, 
plur. own, denotes, according to the rabbins 
and some modern translations, some kind of 
animal, a badger, or the like; but not so the 
ancient versions, who all agree that it means 
not an animal, but a colour; so the LXX 
throughout, ὅακινδος and saxivdvos, and Jerome 
hyacinthus and hyacinthinus, azure, sky-blue ; 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, in 
Exod. xxv. 5, μανθινα violet-coloured. So Vulg. 
throughout by ianthinus, freq. occ. See Bo- 
chart, vol. iil. p. 989, & seq. and Bynzus, De 
Calceis Heb. p. 46, & seq. and Scheuchzer, 
Physica Sacra in Exod. xxv. 5, and Ezek. 

_ xvi. 10.. An outermost covering for the taber- 
nacle of azure or sky-blue, was very proper to 
represent the sky or azure boundary of this 
system. Comp. under 5>n. 

NTN See under nm IV. V. 

wn See wn 


n. 
lix. 7 To be in the midst, between, within. occ. 


Deut. xxxiii. 3, They were between thy feet 
(13,2 plur. as the Samaritan Pentateuch and 
very many of Dr Kennicott’s codices read). 
This was the ancient posture of disciples with 
their master. Comp. 2 K. iv. 38. Luke viii. 
35. x. 39. Acts xxii. 3. The LXX render 
it ὕσος---εισι are under—Vulg. appropinquat 
approaches. As Ns. qin the midst, middle, or 
inner part. Gen. i. 6. ii. 9, & al. freq. 13" 
fem. -22°n, and psn, middle, middlemost. 





a See Harmer’s Observations, as above, and vol. i. p. 


+ See Burnet, Archzolog. Philos. lib. ii. cap. 1; and 
te θεν William Jones’ Physiological Disquisitions, p. 
23, &e. 





* See Vitringa, Observ. Sacr. lib. ii. eap. 15, § 8, &e. 

+ See Hanway’s Travels, vol. i. p. 317. Comp. Niebuhr, 
Description de l’Arabie, p. 90; Harmer’s Observations, 
vol. ii. p. 458, &e. 

1 See Junius, Etymol. Angelic. in tease and fose. 


bon 


Exod. xxvi. 28, 1 K. vi. 8. Jud. vii. 19, 
&al. 

11. As Ns. yn or Jin concealed wickedness, 
deceit. occ. Ps. x. 7. lv. 12. Ixxii. 14. 

III. As a N. mas. plur. ow5n or owain pea- 
cocks. oce. 1 K. x. 22. 2 Chron. ix. 21. So 
LXX according to the Alexandrian MS. 
φάωνων, and Vulg. in both texts, pavos. It 
seems a foreign word, as perhaps ovastaw and 
Ὁ}, which occur in the same texts, likewise 
are. These birds might have this name by 
an onomatopeeia from their cry. Let any one 
attentively survey the peacock in all the glori- 
ous display of the prismatic colours in his 
train (mille ¢rahens varios, adverso sole, colo- 
res), and he will not be surprised that So- 
lomon’s marines, who cannot be supposed 
ignorant of their master's taste for natural 
history, (see 1 K. iv. 33.) should bring some 
of these wonderful birds with them from their 
southern expedition. 

Jon occurs not as a V. but as a N. mas. plur. 
"33. great or repeated frauds or deceits. occ. 
Proy. xxix. 13. See above.4n II. and Comp. 
Mat. v. 45. 

bon 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but as a N. fem. 
non blue, azure, sky colour. So the LXX 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, fre- 
quently ὑακινθος, and Vulg. hyacinthus and 
hyacinthinus. Exod. xxy. 4, & al. freq. Might 
not this colour be so called as being that of the 
verge or extremity of this system (as. every one 
may observe) from the V. > to finish, end ? 
Thus we call it, a sky colour. By Num. iv. 6, 
nbn seems to have denoted a deeper colour 
than ymin. 

137 
I. In Kal, to direct, regulate. Isa. xl. 13. In 
Niph. to be regulated. 1 Sam. ii. 3. 151 (ac- 
cording to the Keri, and the reading of the 
Complutensian edition, and many of Dr Ken- 
nicott’s codices; so Vulg. ipsi) and by him 
events are regulated; or if we follow the com- 
mon printed reading x5), we may render the 
sentence interrogatively. And are not events 

regulated? namely, by his providence. Comp. 

under 7x5 11. 4. 

IL. In Kal, to regulate by weight, measure, or 
rule. Job xxviii. 25, Isa. xl. 12. Ps. Ixxy. 4. 
Comp. Ezek. xviii. 25,. 29. -xxxiii. 17, 
20. Applied metaphorically to the spirits 
and heart. Prov. xvi. 2. xxiv. 12. In Huph. 
to be weighed. 2 K. xii. 11. As Ns. yon 
measure, tale, Exod. v. 8, Ezek. χὶν. 11. 
Comp. ποθ Nah. ii. 9. Fem. mann the 
same. Exod. v. 8. Also, proportion. Exod. 
xxx. 32,37. Fem. ΓΞ. measure, sum. Ezek. 
xxviii. 12. ΧΙ, 10. Comp. ver. 11, and see 

‘ Bishop Newcome. Comp. root Τρ. 

Der. Greek σεχνη, att, σεχναομαι, σεχναζω, 
σεχνοώ, τέκτων, ἀρχιτέκτων, Whence Eng. tech- 

iar architect, architecture, &c. 
n 

The idea seems to be elevation, rising above the 
adjacent ground, elevari, in altum tumere in- 
star tumuli aut cumuli. Hence Latin follo, to 
lift up, raise. 
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mn 


Asa N. 5n 

I. An elevation, elevated situation. occ. Josh. 
xi. 13; where Don may be plural, and the Vulg. 
accordingly explains abn by nity by que 
erant in collibus et in tumulis site which were 
situated on hills and rising grounds ; as many 
towns inthe mountainous country of Judea 
were. Comp. Judithiv. 5. Butifp in abn 
be considered as a suffix, their, the sense will 
be the same. 

II. A ruinous heap. oce. Deut. xiii. 16. Jer, 
xlix, 2. Josh. viii. 28; in which last cited text 
the LX X render it yone aoxnrov an uninha- 
bited heap, and the Vulg. in all tumulum, a 
heap,.a hillock, Comp. Jer. xxx. 18. and 
Blayney there. 

5on 1. As a participial N. 5 dn greatly elevat- 
ed, eminent. occ. Ezek, xvii. 22. So Vulg. 
eminentem, Targ. bo: and Syriac x>yn, 
elevated. . 

II. As a participle Benoni mas. plur. with +» 
postfixed ‘55 n wholaidus (i. 6. Jerusalem and 
the temple) in heaps. oce. Ps. exxxvii. 3. Comp. 
Ps, Ixxix. 1, and above bn II. also 5s II. un- 
der 5s, and of the two senses proposed let the 
reader judge for himself. 

xn 

Occurs not asa V. in Heb. but seems nearly 
related to the following bn, as Nan to man, 
xan to man, &c. As a participle or partici- 
pial N. mas. plur. osxdnm hanging, suspended, 
in suspense. So LXX χρεμαμενη, and Vulg. 
"ete pendens. oce. Deut. xxviii. 66. Hos. xi. 

. ΣΎ 2 oxidn say and my people (shall) 
hang in doubt, i. e. be in the utmost suspense 
and anxiety, at my turning away from them 
namely, So LXX eaixesuamevos suspended, 
Vulg. pendebit shall hang. 

Ὁ Chald. 

Asa N. the same as the Heb. ἡ snow. occ. 
Dan. vii. 9. 


mn 
With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 


xxvi. 7. Ps. exxxvii. 2. + Ezek. xv. 3. xxvii. 
10, 11 ; on which two last verses observe that 
Pausanias says “ the architraves [of the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi] were decorated with 
golden armours, bucklers suspended by the 
Athenians after the battle of Marathon, and 
shields taken from the Gauls under Brennus.” 
Chandler’s Travels in Greece, p. 262. Soin 
modern times, Sandys, p. 25, speaks of one 
of the gates of the seraglio at Constantinople 
being “‘hung with shields and cimetars.”. Comp. 
Cant. iv. 4. 1 Mac. iv. 57. See more in 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. p. 518, In 
Niph. to be hanged up. Esth. ii. 23. Lam. y. 12. 

11. Asa N. *bn a quiver, which is hung on the 
shoulder. So LXX Pucereay, and Vulg. 
pharetram. occ. Gen. xxvii. 3. 

ὉΓ As a N. pendulous, pendent, hanging 
down; or rather as the LxXX render ps>n>n 
ἐλατας, and the Vulg. more plainly elatas 





.* See Vitringa’s excellent Comment on this passage, 
Observat. Sacr. lib. ii. cap. 12. 
.. t See Harmer’s Observations, vol. iii, p. 200, &c. 


oon 


palmarum, i. e. the clusters or strings of embryo 

Jruits after they have burst the sheaths of the 

female palm-tree, and which then hang down, 
and resemble locks of hair freely flowing. 
Verbal description however can give but a 
very imperfect idea of them, and therefore 
I refer the reader for farther satisfaction to 
Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacra. tab. pxxiv. fig. F. 
and tab. pxxv. fig, 6. 16. Seealso Michaelis 
on Lowth’s Prelections, p. 639, edit. Got- 
ting. who observes that in Arabic likewise 
itonbn signifies a cluster 7 young dates, spatha 

palmarum. occ, Cant. v. 11. 

Don 

In Arabic it signifies, to break, break in pieces, 
particularly as a sword or potter’s vessel on 
the edge, to break on the edge with many jaggs 
or notches. See Castell. The Vulg. have 
once, and perhaps rightly, rendered it verbally, 
Job xxxix. 10, odna, ad arandum Zo plough. 
Asa N. obn, plur. in reg. “ὉΠ a furrow in 
a ploughed field. So the LXX generally 
render it αυλαξ, and Vulg. sulcus. occ. Job 
xxxi. 38. xxxix. 10. Ps. Ixy. 11. Hos. x. 4. 
xii. 1] or 12. 

yon 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Chaldee 
signifies to split, cleave. Thus the Jerusalem 
Targum uses it for the Heb. yow Lev. i. 17, 
and hence perhaps is derived the Greek ϑλάω 
to break. 

I. As Ns. fem. τυ ἢ, nydin and ny)n, plur. 
mas. o-y5in, a@ worm, or rather maggot (see 
Bate) from its eating into and dividing certain 
substances. See Exod. xvi. 20. Deut. xxviii. 

89. Isa. xiv. 11. Jon. iv. 7. 

11. As a N. yin, and fem. nydin scarlet or 
crimson-colour, q. ἃ. worm-colour, so called be- 
cause made of small worms, which are found 
in the tubercles of a certain shrub. Isa. i. 18.* 
Lam. iv. 5. Exod. xxv. 4. Lev. xiv. 4, & al. 
freq. Comp. ‘sw under τὸ TV. As a par- 
ticip. Huph. mas. plur. Ὁ clothed in 
scarlet. occ. Nah. ii. 4 


It may be. worth observing, that the Arabs. 


call both this worm and the colour it yields 
al-hermez, whence the French cramoisi, and 
Eng. crimson ; and that the cochineal insect is 
by naturalists ranged under the same genus. 
See Bochart, vol. iii. 624, 625; Scheuchzer, 
Phys. Sacra on Exod. xxv. 4; Goguet’s 
Origin of Laws, &c. vol. ii. 106, edit. Edin- 
burgh ; and Brooke’s Nat. Hist. vol. iv. p. 
81, ἄς. 

Ill. Asa N. fem. plur. mybnn the grinders, 
i. e. the teeth which divide or grind the food in 
pieces. So the LXX μυλας, and Vulg. 
molas and molares. oce. Job xxix. 17. Prov. 
xxx. 14. Joel i. 6. 

Der. French tailler to cut, whence Eng. tailor, 
taillage, tally. 

Abn See among the pluriliterals. 
non Chald. 

As Ns. nbn and mndn the same as the Heb. 
wow and mww, three. Dan. iii. 24. vii. 5, & 
al. Soxndn Ezra vi. 4. also, the third. Dan. 


* See Bishop Lowth’s Note, and Annual Register for 
1780, and Nat. Hist. p. 100. 
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WN 


v.29. So‘nbn Dan. νυ. 7. Fem. ΣΝ ὉΠ 


Dan. ii. 39. plur. pndn thirty. Dan. vi. 7, 12, 
or 8, 13. 


on 


To finish or be finished, whether in a good or 
bad sense. 

I. To finish, make an end of, complete, perfect. 
Josh. iy. 11. Also, to be finished, completed, 
ended. Gen. xlvii. 18. Job xxxi. 40. So 1 Sam. 
xvi. 11, omyorminnn are the young men com- 
plete? i. 6. are they all come? For omsx Ps. 
xix. 14, see under root ons I. In Hiph. to 
finish, make an end. 2 Sam. xx. 18. transitive- 
ly, to make an end of, take all. 2 Kings xxii. 4. 
As Ns. on page finished, complete, πελειος. 
Gen. xxy. 27. Job 1. 1, & al. on completeness, 
perfection, complete soundness. Job xxi .23. Full 
strength. 1 Kings xxii. 34. Integrity. Gen. xx. 
ὅ. Ps. ci. 2. Observe that in Prov. x. 9, 
very many of Dr Kennicott’s codices read ona. 
Fem. man, in reg. nnn integrity. Prov. xi. 3. 
Job ii. 3, 9, ἃ al. omm soundness. occ. Ps. 
xxxviii. 4, 8. Isa. i. 6. 

II. Asa N. mas. plur. oonn THUMMIM, 
perfections. So the LXX, according to the 
Complutensian edition, render it, Neh. vii. 
65, τελειωσεσιν ; Aquila and Theodotion, Lev. 
viii. 8, veAcswress; and Symmachus, Deut. 
xxxili, 8, rsAsiwrnres, by which last word the 
other Hexaplar versions likewise translate it, 
Exod. xxviii. 30. As the precious stones put 
into the high priest’s breastplate were called 
ox lights (in the Greek versions φωτισμους,) 
on account of their luminous splendour, but 
principally from the illumination of the divine 
oracles delivered by Jehovah to the high 
priest, when arrayed in them, so are they call- 
ed o*nn from the completeness or perfection of 
the said oracles, never failing, but always ac- 
complished. Comp. ox under 4x IV. 

III. In Kal, ἐο be finished or consumed, to fail. 
Gen. xlvii. 15, 18. Deut. ii. 14. Josh. iii. 16, 
& al. freq. In Hiph. fo consume, cause to be 
consumed. Ezek. xxii. 15, xxiv. 10; where 
Bishop Newcome, “ waste away, percoquend 
consume.” Comp. under 47 III. 2. 

IV. Chald. as a particle mmn, the same as 
the Heb. mnw there. Ezra v. 17, & al. 

onn In Hith. onnz to make or show oneself 
perfect. occ. 2 Sam. xxii. 26. Ps. xviii. 26. 
Asa N. ovnn very perfect. Gen. vi. 9. xvii. 
1. Also, great perfection, complete integrity. 
Josh. xxiv. 14 ῥα Ixxxiy. 19. ny 

From this root the Greeks seem to have had 
their @:4ss, denoting law, right, and used as 
the name of the goddess of oracles.. Also, in 
plur. S:uirres laws, oracles. 


‘an 

Occurs not as a V. but the idea is evident; 
from hence as a N. "2 continuance, continual 
succession. So Exod. xxix. 42, smn ndy is 
the burnt-offering of continuance, or continual 
burnt-offering. Lev. vi. 13 or 20. Num, iv. 
16, ann nm the bread-offering of contin- 
uance. Also, as an adverb, continually, perpe- 
tually. Exod. xxy. 30. xxviii. 29, 30. xxix. 38, 
& al. freq. It denotes either uninterrupted 
continuance, as Ley. vi. 6 or 13; or continual 


Wan 


renewals at certain times, Num. xxviii. 3, 6. 
Jer. lii. 33, 34. Ezek. xlvi. 15. So Exod. 
xxvii. 20, that the lamp may burn ‘on con- 
tinually, “both night and day,” says Clarke 
in his note here; but by the next verse Aaron 
and his sons were to order the lamp from even- 
ing to morning, and by Exod. xxx. 8, Aaron 
lighted the lamps at even, and by 1 Sam. 111, 3. 
the lamp usually went out, 73>», towards morn- 
ing. Butas to the fire on the brazen altar, it 
was expressly commanded, Ley. vi. 6 or 13; 
The fire shall rn ever be burning on the altar, 
it22n x» it shall not go out. And this pro- 
bably was a rite, not only of the Levitical, but 
of the ancient patriarchal dispensation, from 
whence it was derived to the heathen. For 
thus we find that ‘“‘ Numa [the second king of 
Rome] erected a particular temple to Vesta, 
and caused a fire to be kept always burning in 
it.” Hooke’s Roman Hist. book i. ch. viii. 
§ 6, who adds the following learned note from 
Cartrou and Rouillé. “ The keeping up of a 
sacred fire had always been a part of religion 
in different nations, The fire shall ever be 
burning on the altar, saith the Lord, it shall 
never go out, Lev. vi. 13. Such a fire was pre- 
served in the temples of Ceres at Mantinea, 
of * Apollo at Delphi and Athens, and in that 
of Diana at Ecbatan, among the Persians. 
Setinus committed the care of the sacred fire 
in the temple of Minerva, and of the statue of 
Pallas, to a society of young women. The 
magi had the,charge of keeping a fire always 
burning on altars erected in the middle of those 
little temples, which Strabo calls συραιθεια. A 
lamp was always burning in the temple of Ju- 
piter Ammon; and if we believe Diodorus 
Siculus, this custom [i. 6. of keeping up a 
perpetual fire] came from the Egyptians to the 
Greeks, and from them to the Romans, who 
made it a principal point of their religion.” + 
Nor was this religious custom confined within 
the limits of the Old World. ‘ The sun was 
the chief object of religious worship among 
the Natchez [a nation situated on the banks 
of the Mississippi in North America.] In 
their temples they preserved a perpetual fire 
as the purest emblem of their divinity. Minis- 
ters were appointed to watch and feed this 
sacred flame. | But what was the spiritual 
import of that law. Ley. vi. 6 or 13? Was not 
the perpetually keeping alive that miraculous 
fire which came from before Jehovah, Lev. ix. 
24, to exhibit his perpetual wrath against sin, 
and to show that this wrath could not be ap- 
peased or satisfied by the mere Levitical sac- 
rifices, however numerous or costly, but would 
burn till the appearance of Him who should 
come to put away sin by the sacrifice of Him- 
self2 See Heb. ix. 26 x. ce . 





* See Callimachus’ Hymn to Apollo, line 83, 84. 

+ Comp. Plutarch in Numa, vol. i. p. 66, edit. Xyland. 
and Boc vol. ii. 363; Virgil, An. ii. lin. 297, iv. lin. 
200; Xenophon, Cyropzd. lib. viii. p. 460, edit Hutchin- 
son, 8vo. and note ; Selden De Diis Syris, Syntag. ii. cap. 
8. δ πὰς ἐπ in Isa. tom. ii. p. 949, note A. 

t Dr Robertson’s Hist. of America, vol. i. p. 385. 
Comp. p. 344, and Gentleman’s Magazine for July 1753, 
p. 326, and Critical Review for November 177], p. 330. 
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WN i 
With a radical and immutable 7, as in pan, >. 


‘I. In Kal, to wonder, be astonished, amazed. 


See Ps. xlviii. 6. Job xxvi. 11. Isa. xxix. 9. 
Hab. i. 5; in which last text it occurs both in 
Niph. and Kal, wn won and be ye as- 
tonished ; wonder because, &c. Asa N. yin, 

_astonishment, amazement, occ. Deut. xxviii. 
28. Zech. xii. 4. 

II. Chald. as a N. mas. plur. jn emphat. 
xeon wonders. occ. Dan. vi. 27 or 28. iii. 
32 or iv. 3. It occurs also in construction, 
Dan. iii. 33 or iv. 3. 

For 7mmnani see under 1. 

Hence Greek Savu« wonder, ϑαυμαξω to won- 
der, by which latter V. the LXX several 
times render nnn. Also SauBew, ϑαρμβεομιῶι 
to be amazed, by which V. Aquila translates 
it, Psal. xlviii. 6, as another of the Hexaplar 
versions does the N. yin by ϑαρμβος, Deut. 
xxviii. 28. Also perhaps Latin dimeo, to fear, 
whence Eng. timid, timidity. 

won 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but as a N. rn 
Tammuz, the name of an idol. Once, Ezek. 
viii. 14, Then he brought me to the door of the 
gate of the Lord’s house, which was towards the 
north, and behold there sat women weeping for 
Tammuz, here Jerome interprets man by 
Adonis, who, he observes, is in Hebrew and 
Syriac called Tammuz. Now it is well known 
that Adonis was a Syrian idol, of whose wor- 
ship, as celebrated in the temple of Venus, at 
Byblus in Syria, we have an account in Luci- 
an De Dea Syra, tom. ii. p. 878, &c, edit. 
Bened. as follows. The Syrians, says he, 
“‘ affirm that what the boar is reported to have 
done against Adonis was transacted in their 
country ; and in memory of this accident they 
every year beat themselves (rurrovras) and la- 
ment, and celebrate frantic rites (ra ogyim srire- 
λεουσι); and great wailings are appointed 
throughout the country ; and after they have 
beaten themselves, and lamented, they first per- 
form funeral obsequies to Adonis, as to one 
dead, and afterwards, on the next, or another 
(ireon) day, they feign that he is alive, and as- 
tended into the air or heaven (ες τὸν asgu περο- 
σουσι), and shave their heads, as the Egyptians 
do at the death of Apis ; and whatever women 
will not consent to be shaved, are obliged, by 
way of punishment, to prostitute themselves 
during one day to strangers ; and the money 
thus earned is consecrated to Venus.” Thus 
my author: and from his account we may 
form a tolerably just notion of the manner in 
which the Jewish idolatresses lamented Tam- 
muz. But still what was meant by Tammuz 
or Adonis? * Macrobius says, Adonis was un- 
doubtedly the sun, and many other writers are 
of the same opinion ; and the fable of Adonis’ 
descent into hell, and of Venus’ (i. 6. generative 
nature’s) weeping on that account, they with 
him explain of the sun’s passing through the six 
southern signs, as they do Adonis’ return to 
Venus, of the sun’s entering into the northern 





* Adonin quogue solem esse non dubitabitur, &e. Sa- 
turnal. lib. i. cap. 21. , 
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signs, and so returning to the northern hemi- 
‘ sphere of the earth ; and ‘they think that the 
fiction of Adonis’ being killed by a boar, 
means the diminution of the sun’s light and 
heat by winter. * But if this had been all 
that the idolaters intended by Adonis, would 
they, as Lucian relates, have commemorated 
his resurrection so soon after his obsequies ? 
Would they not rather have kept his funeral 
at the winter solstice, and celebrated his resur- 
rection at the vernal equinox or thereabouts ὃ 
Besides, the Jewish women are represented 
as weeping for Tammuz on the fifth day of the 
sizth month, (comp. Ezek. viii. 1, 15.) i. 6. 
nearly of our August, O. S. at which season 
the diminution of the solar heat could hardly be 
‘thought a subject for lamentation in the hot 
eastern countries; and the sun is then more 
than four months distant from the winter-sol- 
stice. And farther, as Bate has pertinently 
remarked in his Crit. Heb, the worshipping 
of the wnw, sun, or solar light, is not only dis- 
tinguished from that of ‘Tammuz, but expressly 
called a greater abomination, ver. 15, 16, With 
the learned writer therefore last mentioned, I 
find myself obliged to refer rn, as well as 
the Greek and Roman { Hercules, to that 
class of idols which were originally designed 
to represent the promised Saviour, the desire 
of all nations. His other name Adonis is al- 
most the very Heb. ‘o1tx or Lord, a well 
known title of Christ: and as for man I 
would, without being dogmatical or positive, 
propose the derivation of it from on ἐο put an 
end to, and τ heat, i. 6. wrath or punishment. 
I cannot forbear adding from the learned Mr 
Spearman, to whose 2d Letter on the LX X 
Iam much obliged in this article, that “ ac- 
cording to Julius Firmicus, upon a certain 
night, while the solemnity [in honour of 
Adonis] lasted, an image was } laid in a bed, 
and after great lamentation made over it, light 
was brought in, and the priest, anointing the 
mouths of the assistants, whispered to them 
that salvation was come, that deliverance was 
brought to pass ;” or as ὃ Godwyn gives the 
words, Θὰ pers TH Ose, ἐσσί yao ἧμιν εκ πόνων 
σωτηρία; 
vation is come unto us ;” “upon which their 
sorrow was turned into joy, and the image 
taken, as it were, out of its sepulchre.” 
mn 
n Kal, transitively, and with 5. following, to 
lay hold on, to hoid, hold up, both in a proper 
and metaphorical sense. See Gen. xlviii. 17. 
Exod. xvii. 12. Ps. xvii. 5. Prov. iii. 18. iv. 
4. Comp. Job xxxvi. 17. In Niph. to be 
laid hold on, holden. Prov. v. 22. 
For qin Ps. xvi. 5, see under root 47. 


rN See among the pluriliterals. 
wan 
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Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but from the} 


things to which it is applied, the idea appears 
‘to be straight, upright. 'The LX X have ren- 





* Compare the Orphic Hymn to Adonis. 
+ Comp. under ΤΥ. 

» { Comp. Theocritus, Idyll. xv. lin, 84, 85, 
§ In his Moses and Aaron, p. 186. 
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rust ye in God, for out of pains sal- | 
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dered: on by στελέχη Φοινίκων the stems or 
trunks of palm-trees, Exod. xv. 27. Num. 
Xxxili. 9; and Γ᾿, by στελεχη, Cant. iii. 
6 ; and this latter form niimn, having " in- 
serted after the n, would plainly prove the n 
in the noun “nn, &e. to be radical, but the » 
is wanting in very many of Dr Kennicott’s 
codices. m, however, seems radical. Hence 
perhaps Eng. timber. 

I. Asa N. fem. plur. ΣΉ and nnn up- 
right pillars or columns, as of smoke. oce. 
Cant. iii. 6. (which refers to the smoke of the 
lamps and perfumes with which the royal 
bride was attended*) Joel ii. 30, or iii. 3. 
Comp. Jud. xx. 40, And as to the connex- 
ion between this and the subsequent applica- 
tion of the Heb. snn, I observe that the 
younger Pliny, lib. vi. epist. 20, thus describes 
the column of smoke which ascended from 
Mount Vesuvius in that eruption by which 
Pliny the naturalist perished. When viewed 
from the distance of Misenum, “its figure, 
says he, resembled that of a pine-tree, for it 
shot up a great height in the form of a trunk, 
which extended itself at ¢op into a sort of 
branches.” The comparing of it to a palm- 
tree might perhaps have been equally proper, 
but the pine-tree was more familiar to Pliny. 

II. As a N. on, plur. os nn and nyinn, α 
palm-tree, from its straight, upright growth, 
for which it seems more remarkable than any 
other tree, and which sometimes rises to more 
than a hundred feet. Thus Xenophon, who 
was well acquainted with the eastern countries, 
(Cyropzed. lib. vii. p. 403, edit. Hutchinson, 
Svo.) mentions Pamuk palm-trees ov μείον ἡ πλε- 
θριαιοις. not less than a plethron (i. 6. about 100 
feet) in length ;” adding, Exo: yao καὶ μειφονες ἡ 
σοσουτοι To μήκος πεφυκότες ; for some of them 
grow even toa greater height.” And in the 
same place he immediately subjoins, xa: yae 
On πιεζόμενοι οἱ φοινικες ὕπο βάρους, ἄνω κυρτουν- 
Teal, ὥσπερ οἱ ὄνοι οἱ κανθηλιοι, palm-trees being 
pressed by a weight bend upwards, like asses 
of burden.” From which passage probably 
arose that great, though common, mistake, 
that the palm-tree, when growing,. will support: 
a considerable weight hung upon it, and bend: 
the contrary way, as if resisting its pressure. 
But Xenophon is there speaking of palm-trees 
when felled and used as timber ; and + Strabo, 
{ Plutarch, and § Aulus Gellius, mention the 
same fact, not of the palm-tree when grow- 
ing, but of its δοκόν, ἕυλον, or lignum, i. 6. of 
its beams or wood. || However the straight and 
lofty growth of this tree, its longevity and great 
Secundity, the permanency and perpetual flour- 
ishing of its leaves, and their firth. resem- 
bling the solar rays, make it a very proper 
emblem of the natural, and thence of the 
divine light. Hence in the holy place or sanc- 





* See’ Harmer’s Outlines, &c. p. 124, and Mrs Francis’ 
note, in her Poetical Translation. i 

+ Lib. xv. p. 1063, edit. Amstel. 

1 Sympos. lib: viii. prob. 4, ad fin. 

§ Noct. Att. lib. iii, cap. 6. 

|.See note in Hutchinson’s Xenophon Cyropzd. as. 
above, and Suicer’s Thesaurus under ¢owZ 11. 

νὶ ἊΝ Plutarch, Sympos. lib. viii. prob, 4, towards the, 
middle, 
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tuary of the temple (the emblem of Christ's 
body) palm-trees were engraved on the walls 
and doors between the coupled cherubs. See 
1 K, vi. 29, 32, 35. Ez. xli. 18—20, 25, 26, 
and comp. under 349, p. 339, 341. Hence at 
the feast of tabernacles branches of palm-trees 
were to be used, among others, in making 
their booths. Comp. Lev. xxiii. 40. Neh. viii. 
15. And hence, perhaps, the prophetess De- 
borah particularly chose to dwell under a 
palm-tree, Jud. iy. 5. Palm-branches were also 
used as emblems of victory, both by believers 
and idolaters. The reason given by Plutarch 
and Aulus Gellius, why they were so among 
the latter, is the nature of the wood, which so 
powerfully resists incumbent pressure. But 
doubtless, believers, by bearing palm- branches 
after a victory, or in triumph, meant to ac- 
knowledge the supreme author of their success 
and prosperity, and to carry on their thoughts 
to the divine light, the great conqueror over sin 
and death. Comp. 1 Mac. xiii. 51. 2 Mac. 
x. 7 John xii. 13. Rey. vii. 9, and under 
τὴ III. And the idolaters likewise proba- 
bly used palms on such occasions, not without 
respect to Apollo or the sun, to whom, among 
them, they were consecrated. Comp. sense 
V. below. For a farther account of the palm- 
tree, see Scheuchzer, Physica Sacra on Exod. 
xv. 27, and on Job xxix. 18; Shaw’s Travels, 
p- 141, &c. and p. 343, &c. and Hasselquist’s 
Voyages, p. 416, &c. 

Jericho is called the city of on, Deut. xxxiv. 
3. 2 Chron. xxviii. 15, (comp. Jud. i. 16. iii. 
13; where the Targum has wn ΝΡ the 
city of Jericho); because as * Josephus, 
¢ Strabo, and + Pliny have remarked, it an- 
ciently abounded in palm-trees. And so Dr 
Shaw, Travels, p. 343, remarks, that though 
these trees are not now either plentiful or 
fruitful in other parts of the Holy Land, yet 
“ there are several of them at Jericho, where 
there is the convenience they require of being 
often watered ; where likewise the climate is 
warm, and the soil sandy, or such as they 
thrive and delight in.” 

III, As a noun yn Tamar, a city built in the 
desert by Solomon, and probably so named 
from the palm-trees growing about it, (comp. 
Ez. xlvii. 19. xlviii. 28.) as it was afterwards 
by the Romans called Palmyra, or rather Pal- 
mira, on the same account, from palma a palm- 
tree. occ. 1 Καὶ, ix. 18. It is otherwise named 
smn Tadmor, which seems acorruption of the 
former appellation, 2 Chron. viii. 4. Josephus, 
Ant. lib. viii. cap. 6, § 1, tells us, that after 
Solomon had built several other cities, “he 
entered into the desert which is above Syria, 
and taking possession of it, erected there a 
very large city, distant two days’ journey from 
Upper Syria, one from the Euphrates, and six 
from Babylon ; and that the reason of his 
building at such a distance from the inhabited 
parts of Syria, was, that no water was to be 
met with nearer, but that in this place were 





* Ant. lib. iv. cap. 6, $1; and lib. xv. cap. 4, § 2; and 
De Bel. lib. 1 cap. δ, $6 °° opag 

+ Lib. xvi. p. 1106, edit. Amstel. 

t Nat. Hist. lib. v. cap. 14, and lib. xiii, cap. 4 & 9. 
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found both springs and wells.” And this ac- 
count agrees with the late learned traveller, 
Mr Wood’s, who describes Palmyra as water- 
ed with two streams, and says, the Arabs even 
mention a third, now lost among the rubbish. 
Josephus adds, “that Solomon having built 
this city, and surrounded it with very strong 
walls, named it Θαδαμορα Thadamora, and that 
it was still so called by the Syrians in his time, 
but by the Greeks Palmira, ‘Oi 3s “Ἕλληνες αὖυ- 
σὴν προσαγορευουσι TlarAmigay.” With all due 
deference however to such learned men as 
may dissent from me, I apprehend that Pal- 
mira was a name first imposed, ποῦ by the 
Greeks, but by the Romans. There is no 
Greek word from whence this appellation can 
probably be derived ; but Palinira, from palma, 
is the very oriental name translated into La- 
tin; and as the warm climate of this city, and 
its enjoying the benefit of water in the desert, 
make it highly probable that its Heb, and 
Latin names refer to the palm-trees, with 
which it once abounded, so * Abulfeda, a 
learned oriental geographer, who flourished in 
the 14th century, expressly mentions the 
palm-tree as common at Palmira even in his 
time. I cannot find that this city is ever 
mentioned by any of the old Greek writers, 
not even by that accurate geographer Strabo ; 
nor indeed in the Roman history is any no- 
tice taken of it, till Appian, in the fifth book 
of his Civil Wars, speaks of Mark Antony as 
attempting to plunder it.+ But for a farther 
account of the ancient history and present 
state of this once noble and powerful city, I 
with great pleasure refer the reader to Mr 
Wood’s curious, learned, and magnificent 
work, entitled, a Journey to Palmyra, and 
shall only add, that the Arabs of the country, 
like the Syrians in Josephus’ time, still call 
it by its old name Yedmor; and that Mr 
1 Bryant tells us he was assured by Mr Wood, 
that “ if you were to mention Palmyra to an 
Arab upon the spot, he would not know to 
what you alluded, nor would you find him at 
all better acquainted with the history of Ode- 
natus and Zenobia. Instead of Palmyra he 
would talk of Tedmor ; and in lieu of Zenobia 
he would tell you that it was built by Salmah 
Ebn Doud, that is by Solomon the son of 
David.” 

IV. Asa N. snn Tamar, the name of several 
women, in allusion to the straightness, height, 
and beauty of the palm-tree, to which the Jew- 
ish queen is compared, Cant. vii. 7,8. So 
§ Theocritus compares Helen to a cypress- 
tree, in a garden, Idyll. xviii. lin. 30, xarw 
xvreeiccos. But Ulysses, in Homer’s Odyss. 
vi. lin. 162, 163, makes almost the yery same 
comparison as that in Canticles, by likening 
the princess Nausicaa to a young palm-tree 
growing by Apollo’s altar in Delos : 





* For an account of whom see the Arabic authors 
mentioned at the end of Prideaux’s Life of Mahomet, p. 
153, and Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. in ABOULFEDa. 

+ Comp. Prideaux, Connex. part. ii. book 7, anno 41. , 

t New System, vol. i. p. 214. 

§ See Harmer’s Outlines of a New Commentary, &c. 
p. 178, 335, 337. , 
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Δηλῳ dn wore voy Απολλωνὸς rage βωμῷ 
ΦΟΙΝΊΚΟΣ veov coves cevegnopevov evorna'een 


V.5nn by. Baal Tamar. The name of a 
place in Canaan, mentioned Jud. xx. 33; and 
so called, no doubt, in honour of Baal or the 
sun, whose image or idol was probably there 
accompanied by the palm-tree. Comp. under 
syp Il. We have already seen under sense ITI. 
that the palm-tree was among believers emble- 
matic of the natural, and thence of the divine 
light, and, probably from a perversion of the 
sacred ritual, it was by the idolaters of various 
nations dedicated to, or made an emblem of, 
the sun. The Delian palm, consecrated to 
Apollo or the sun, was, from * very ancient 
times, famous among the Greeks. And He- 
rodotus, lib. ii. cap. 156, remarks that there 
were likewise many palm-trees at Apollo’s 
temple at Brutus in Egypt; and lib. ii. cap. 
170, that at Sais, in the temple of Minerva or 
Athena (a name for the solar light) there 
were artificial columns in imitation of palm- 
trees. 

71n occurs not as a verb but as a noun mas. 
plur. o»nn lofty pillars or columns, to serve 
for land- or way-marks. oce. Jer. xxxi. 21. 

For orn bitternesses, see 47 I V.under root 
“2. 

mn 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, 7. 

I. In Kal, with 5 following, to shriek, wail, be- 
wail. So LXX Senvey, and Vulg. plangant. 
oce. Jud. xi. 40; where the infinitive being 

_ formed in p> plainly refers to a root with a 
radical 77 final. And observe that the root 
yn3 to give makes 1173», jn3, and nn, but never 
man in the infinitive. 

In Jud. v. 11, sn» seems to signify, they utter- 
ed, rehearsed, from yn3 V. which see. 

II. As a noun mas. plur. Ὁ" dragons, a kind 
of large serpents, from the horrid whining or 
hissing noise they make. This property of 
theirs is observed by AXlian, and to this Job 
alludes, ch. xxx. 29, and Micah, ch. i. 8. freq. 
oce. See Bochart, vol. iii. p. 437, and Scheuch- 
zer, Phys. Sacr. in Job xxx. 29, and on 
Isa. xxxv. 7, see Vitringa. For nvm sing. 
see among the pluriliterals. As a N. fem. 
plur. mon female dragons or serpents. occ. 
Mal. i. 3. So Dr Shaw, Travels, p. 448, 
speaking of Arabia Petrea, says, ‘* Vipers, 
especially in the wilderness of Sin, which 
might be called the inheritance of dragons, 
were very dangerous and troublesome ; not only 
our camels, but the Arabs who attended them, 
running every moment the risk of being bitten.” 

111. ~ a N. fem. manx a gift. See under 
ino I. 
72M occurs not as a verb in this reduplicate 
form, but 
As aN. pon. 

I. A large kind of serpent, from its doleful whin- 
ing noise. Exod. vii. 9, 10, 12. Deut. xxxii. 33. 

Comp. above πο II. Exod. iv. 3. viii. 9, &c. 

II. An amphibious animal, so called from its 
form resembling a large serpent, a crocodile. 





* See Homer’s Odyss. vi. cited under sense IV. 
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See Ps. Ixxiv. 18, Isa. xxvii. 1. li. 9. Job vii. 
12, where Mr Harmer, Observations, vol. iv. 
p- 286 (whom see), explains it of the crocodile, 
which, when it appears, the Egyptians watch 
with great attention, to prevent its doing mis- 
chief. Also, a large aquatic animal, a sea 
monster, a whale, which genus are remarkable 
for their doleful cry. Psal. exlviii. 7. Lam. iv. 
3.* Gen. i. 21, where ὉΝ ΤΩ o*>2nA seems 
to include both the crocodile and whale + spe- 
cies. Comp. under yn». 

Hence Greek ϑυννος, Lat. thynnus, and Eng. 
tunny or tunny-fish. See Merrick’s Annot. 
and Scheuchzer, Physica Sacra, on Ps. lxxiv. 
13. 

III. Asa N. nx. See under jn> I. 

IV. Chald. as a N. fem. ->2n, from the Heb. 
ssw, second. occ. Dan. vii. ὅ. Adverbially, 
ΤΊΣ secondly, the second time. occ. Dan. ii. 7. 

pn 

Occurs not asa V. in Heb. but in Syriac sig- 
nifies in Hith. to fail, and I suspect that the 
radical idea of the Heb. is, to be soft, tender ; 
hence as a participial ΝᾺ ΤΊΣ the tender part 
or tip of the ear. So Montanus, tenerum. 
Exod. xxix. 20, & al. 

732 See under ἢ) 11]. 

ayn 

In Kal, transitively, to loathe, nauseate, abomi- 
nate, both in a natural and mental sense. Ps. 
evii. 18. Deut. vii. 26. xxiii. 7. Job xix. 19, 
& al. freq. In Niph. to be abominable. occ. 1 
Chron. xxi. 6. As a participle or participial 
N. syns abominable. occ. Job xv. 16. Isa. xiv. 
19. In Hiph. to act abominably. Ps. xiv. 1. 
Ezek. xvi. 52. Comp. Ps. liii. 2. Asa N. 
fem. ;ayin, and in reg. nayin, an abomina- 
tion. Gen. xliii. 32. Lev. xviii. 22, 26. Deut. 
xviii. 12. xx. 18, & al. freq. It is often used 
for an idol. See 2 K. xxiii. 13. Isa. xliv. 19. 
Exod. viii. 26. Comp. Gen. xliii. 32; where 
Targum Onkelos, For the Egyptians could not 
eat bread with the Hebrews, because the beasts, 
which the Egyptians worship, the Hebrews eat. 
Comp. Gen. xlyi. 34. Exod. viii. 25, 26; and 
see Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 41; Bochart, vol. 
ii, 644; and Jablonski, Pantheon Egypt. 
Prolegom. § 10, 11], 

myn 

With a radical, but mutable or omissible, >. 

In Kal, to err, wander, go astray, both in a 
natural and spiritual sense. See Gen. xxi, 14. 
xxxvii. 15. Exod. xxiii. 4, Ps. lviii. 4, cxix. 
176. Isa. xix. 14. xxviii. 7. xxi. 4, ‘‘ is bewil- 
dered,” Bishop Lowth. In Niph. to be led 
astray, deceived. Job xv. 31. To be disap- 
pointed. Job iv. 10, The roaring of the lion, 





* See Bochart, vol. ii. cap.46; Scheuchzer, Phys. Sacr. 
in loc.; Brooke’s Nat. Hist. vol. iii. p. 9. 

+ It is an erroneous opinion that wheles are not to be 
found in the Mediterranean, and that therefore the Is- 
raelites could not be acquaijmted with them; for ‘* John 
Faber saw one of the common toothless whales without 
fins on its back, thrown on shore in Italy, that was 
ninety-one Roman pens long, and fifty thick. The 
Roman palm is a little above half a foot. The same au- 
thor avers, there was another at Corsica, a hundred feet 
long; but Frederick Martens says the largest whale 
caught at Spitsbergen is no more than sixty feet, or at 
least seldom exceeds that length.” Brooke’s Nat. Hist. 
vol. iii. p. 6 
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and the voice of the black lion, and the teeth of 
the young lions, \yn2 are disappointed, or miss, 
of their prey namely. Thus Bate; and per- 
haps this may be preferred to the common in- 
terpretation from yn, which see. In Hiph. 
to cause to wander or go astray, to seduce. Gen. 
xx. 13. Ps. evii. 40. 2 K. xxi. 9, & al. As 
a N. mpi a trick, deception. occ. Neh. iv. 8. 
‘ Tsa. xxxii. 6. In the former text the LX X 
' render it agavn secret things, and Vulg. insidias 
treacheries ; in the latter, the LX X σλανησιν 
error, and Vulg. fraudulenter fraudulently, de- 
ceitfully. “Ae 
ynpn to err greatly or repeatedly. As a partici- 
ple Hiph. ynynn one who causeth another 
greatly to err, a great deceiver. occ. Gen. xxvii. 
12; where Symmachus κασασπαιζων illuding. 
Plur. oynynn, with 2 following, Behaving 
very wrong or erroneously, towards, or as Bate, 
playing false and deceitful parts with. occ. 2 
Chron. xxxvi. 16. As aN. mas. plur. osxynyn 
great or repeated errors. occ, Jer. x. 15. li. 18. 


wn 
Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but the idea of the 
word seems to be, to divide, cut, cleave, split, 
diffindere ; for the Arabic has, evidently from 
this root, a verb signifying, to be cut or notched, 
to chink, and several nouns denoting a chink, 
aperture, fissure, or the like. See Castell. 

I. Asa N. syn α cutting instrument, a razor. 
Num. vi. 5, &al. A penknife, to cut the reed, 
with which they wrote, into a pen. Comp. 
under vaw V. Jer. xxxvi. 23. 

11. Asa noun syn the sheath or scabbard of a 
sword from its cleft form. 1 Sam. xvii. 51, & 
al. So some derive the Eng. sheath from the 
Saxon ceadan to separate. See Junius’ Ety- 
mol. Anglican. in SHEATH. 

Der. Greek rgww to wound, Eng. to tear, tore, 
torn. Also perhaps Greek σείρω, Lat. tero, 
tritus, whence contero, attero, contritus, and 
Eng. trite, contrite, contrition, attrition. 

ὮΠ 

To smite, strike, beat, particularly with the 
hands. Comp. Nah. ii. 8. It occurs not how- 
ever as a V. in the simple form, but hence 

I. Asa N. sn, plur. oven, a kind of musical 
instrument, a tabor, tabret, or small drum carried 
in the hand, Exod. xv. 20, and played on by 
beating with the head or fingers, as is probable 
from Nah. ii. 8. It was used both on civil 
and religious occasions, and is often mentioned 
as beaten by women, see Exod. xv. 20. Jud. 
xi. 34. 1 Sam. xviii. 6. Ps. lxviii. 26.- Jer. 
xxxi. 4, but was sometimes played on by men. 
See 1 Sam. x. 5. There is no reason to doubt 
but it was very like, if not the very same kind 
of instrument as the modern Syrian diff; 
which is described by Dr Russell,* as “a 
hoop (sometimes with bits of brass fixed in it 
to make a jingling), over which a piece of 
parchment is distended. J¢ is beat with the 
Singers, and is the true tympanum of the an- 
cients ; as appears from its figure in several 
relievos representing the orgies of Bacchus and 





where in plate xiv. the 


* Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, p. 94. 
a Turk beating the diff; 


reader may see the figure of 
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rites of * Cybele. It is worth observing, that 
according to + Juvenal, the Romans had this 
instrument from hence,” i. e. from Syria. 
Niebuhr also, Voyage de |’ Arabie, tom. i. p. 
146, has given us a similar description, and a 
print of an instrument which (according to his 
German spelling) he says they call doff’; he 
informs us that “ they hold it by the bottom, 
in the air, with one hand, while they play on it 
with the other.” See also Shaw’s Travels, p- 
202, 203; Scott’s note on Job xxi. 12; aud 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 409. The 
oriental diff appears to be very like what is 
known to the French and English by the name 
of tambourin. 

II. sat a N. non, Job xvii. 6. See under np» 
III. 

III. As Ns. npn and wnsn, Tophet. See un- 
der πῺΒ 1. ὶ 

npn I. In Hiph. to smite repeatedly, to beat, as 
on a ¢abor or diff. Eng. trans. tabering. oce. 
Nah. ii. 7 or 8; where see Bishop Newcome, 
and Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 412. 

II. As a participle or participial N. fem. plur. 
nippin beating on tabors or diffs. So the LX X 
συμπανιστριων, and Vulg. tympanistriarum. occ. 
Ps. lxviii. 26. 

Der. Tap, tabor, tabret. Greek rurrm, σεσυμ- 
ai, tures, Whence thump, tympanum, tympany, 
tymbal, timbrel, type, typical, Sc. 

TSM See under mp VII. VIII. 


DN 
Occurs not asa V. but asa N. denotes crude, 
indigested, insipid, or the like. 

I. Asa N. an untempered mortar, or plaster. 
oce. Ezek. xiii. 10, 11, 14, 15. xxii. 28. So 
the Vulg. absque temperatura, and absque 
temperamento, and Symmachus in Ezek. xiii. 
10, ἀναρσυτον. In Ezek. xiii. the building of 
the wall is mentioned as distinct from the 
plastering of it (comp. Ecclus xxii. 17); and 
to this day in the east they sometimes build 
their walls of clay or unburnt bricks, and then 
plaster them over; and it is the cracking of 
this plaster by the rains and wind that exposes. 
the walls to dissolution. Comp. Amos vi. 11, 
and see Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. p. 178. 

II. As aN. pn insipid. oce. Job vi. 6. So 
Symmachus ayvegrvrov, and Vulg. insulsum. 

111. Asa N. ban undigested, crude, insipid, in 
a metaphorical sense, that is, inconsiderate, 
foolish, absurd. occ. Lam. ii. 14. . As a noun 
fem. tan folly. occ. Job i. 22. xxiv. 12. Jer. 
xxiii. 13, 

Dn 
To fasten or join together. The LXX and 
Symmachus render it by parcw and cugparrw, 





* So Lucretius, describing the attendants of this. god- 
dess, says, lib. ii. lin. 618, ; 
Tympana tenta sonant palmis——._- 
t ** Jampridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes, 
"Ἢ ei haga et mores, be Ragas tibicine chordus 
iquas, nec non gentilia tympana secum 
Vexit—— ᾿ YnPh Sat. iii. Hin, 62." 
Comp. the passage cited from Heredian in Ὕ3 3.1. under 
‘3, where we find the Phenician, or see Propenly, the 
Syrian, women accompanying the orgies of Heliogabalus, 
TYMIIANA μετὰ xtigas Gegovret, carrying tabrets or diffs 
in their hands.” 
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-and Vulg. consuo, to sew, sew together ; but 
these words seem too determinate. occ..Gen. 
iii. 7. Job xvi, 15. Eccles. iii. 7. Ezek. xiii. 
18. 

wan 

I. Kal, to lay hold on, catch, apprehend. Gen. 

_ xxxix. 12. Deut. ix. 17. Comp. Prov. xxx. 


9. In Niph. to be caught, as in a net, pit, or 


crime. Ezek. xii. 13. xix. 4. Num. y. 13. 

11. To lay hold on, to handle. Ezek. xxvii. 29. 
Amos ii. 15, & al. Comp. Prov. xxx. 28. 

III. Yo handle, play upon, as a musical instru- 
ment. Gen. iv. 21. 

IV. To handle, as the law, i. 6. to study and 
explain it, tractare. occ. Jer. li. 8. 

V. To undertake, manage, as war, capessere, 
tractare, gerere. occ. Num. xxxi. 27. 

VI. In Kal, to take in war, as a city or ene- 
mies. Deut. xx. 19. Josh. viii. 8. 1 Sam. xxiii. 
26. In Niph. to be taken. Jer. 1. 46. 

VII. In Kal, to inclose, overlay, as an image 
with gold or silver. occ. Hab. ii. 19. 

nbn 

I. Asa N. See under nos III. and pnp I. 

II. Chald. as a N. mas. plur. emphat. xsnon, 
from the Heb. naw to set in order. Some kind 
of officers or magistrates, rendered, the sheriffs. 
oce. Dan. iii. 2, 3. 


bon Chald. 

Fon the Heb. Spw, to weigh, oce. Dan. v. 25, 
27. 

pn 

J. In Kal, to direct, correct, make straight or 
even. occ. Eccles. i. 15. vii. 13. But in Jer. 
xxii. 24, >pnx seems to be the first person 
fut. in Kal, from the root pna to pluck off (so 
LXX excracw, and Vulg. evellam) with 3 
inserted before the pron. suffix, according to 
the Chaldee form, in allusion perhaps to king 
Coniah’s or Jehoiachin’s dethronement and 
captivity by the Chaldeans, as it follows in the 
text. See Chaldee Grammar, § ix. 3. 

11. In Kal, to set in order, compose. So Vulg. 
composuit. occ. Eccles. xii. 9. 

III. Chald. in Ith. to be established, confirmed. 
So Theodotion, ἐκρα ταιωθήν. OCC. Dan. iv. 33. 

Der. A token, Qu? 

pn 

In general, to force or drive one thing into or 
against another. 

I. In Kal, transitively, to force, thrust, or 
drive in, asa dagger, Jud. ili. 21.—a pin or 
stake, Jud. iv. 21 ; where the L_X X, (accord- 
ing to the Aldine and Complutensian edition) 
and Theodotion «vexgoves knocked in. Comp. 
Isa. xxii. 23, 25. Also, to drive or P in to- 
gether, as with a pin or the like. Jud. xvi. 14, 
‘na ypnn and she fastened (it) with a pin; 
where LXX syxeovens πάσσαλῳ thou shalt 
fasten (it) with the pin. Comp. | Sam. xxxi. 
10. 1 Chron. x. 10. 

11. In Kal, to pitch, as atent; i. e. to fasten 
or fiz it with pins or stakes. Gen. xxxi. 25; 
where LXX, exn%:, and Vulg. fixit, fired. 
Comp. under tn: |. 


III. To force, drive, as locusts by a wind into- 


the sea. occ. Exod. x. 19; where LXX, 
εβαλεν, and Vulg. projecit, cast. 
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IV. With 3 the palm of the hand following, 
to drive, strike, or elap one hand against the 
other, whether in joy, as Ps. xlvii. 2; or in 
insult, Nah. iii. 19. Comp. under »pp. 

V. With τὸ or ὮΞ, to strike hands with. an- 
other, a general and well known emblem of 
agreement, bargaining, or suretyship. See 
Prov. vi. 1. xvii. 18. xxii. 26. Job xvii. 3. So 
in Homer, Il. ii. lin. 341, and IL. iy. lin. 159. 


— -AEBIAI, ἧς exerifuey. 
And in Virgil, Ain. iy. lin. 597, 
——-En dextra fidesque! 


Asa N. mas. plur. o-ypin strikings of hand, 
pactiones manus (Symmachus curayas,) sure- 
tyship. occ. Prov. xi. 15 

VI. In Kal, with 5 following, to force or drive, 
as the breath into a trumpet, to blow with a 
trumpet. Num. x. 3,4. Absolutely, to blow, 
trumpet. Num. x. 7. Transitively, to blow, as 
a clangour or alarm. Num. x. 6. In Niph. to 
be blown, trumpeted, oce. Isa. xxvii. 13. Amos 
ili. 6. As Ns. ypn a blowing of a trumpet. 
occ. Ps, cl. 3, yipn either the trumpet or the 
blowing thereof. occ. Ezek. vii. 14. 

pn 

I. In Kal, transitively, to overpower, overbear, 
overcome. occ. Job xiv. 20. xv. 24. Eccles. 
iv. 12. In Hiph. to have overpowering strength, 
to be strong, mighty. occ. Eccles. iv. 10. As 
a N. »pn power, authority. occ. Esth. ix. 29. 
x. 2 


II. Chald. in Kal, to be strong or strengthened. 
See Dan. iy. 17, 19, or 20, 22. v. 20. Asa 
N. apn power, might. occ. Dan. iv. 27 or 30. 
As a participial N. fem. xppn and ΤΡ ΡΠ, 
plur. mas. pp‘pn, strong, mighty. See Dan. 
li. 40, 42. iii. 33, or iv. 3. 

ἽΠ 

I. To go round or about. Num. xy. 39; where 

the LX X, diarrerdouas turn about. Asa N. 

with a formative ", ἽΝ a round or range. Oce. 

Job xxxix. 8. As a N. mas. plur. on, 

though rendered merchantmen or chapmen, 

seems to mean places around, environs. occ. 

1 K. x. 15. 2 Chron. ix. 14, ont ΣΝ men 

around, or in the environs. In the former 

passage the LX X explain the words by ray 

Qocwy των ὑποτεταγμένων the tributes of the 

subjected (people), in the latter by zw» ανδρων 
σῶν ὑποτεταγρενων Of the subjected men, where 
Vulg. legati diversarum gentium, the ambas- 
sadors of various nations. 

II. As a N. mas. plur. on, in reg. sn, 
borders or rows of jewels or gold round the 
head, perhaps not unlike what Lady M. W. 
Montague mentions (Letter xxxix. vol. ii. p. 
136,) as worn by the Sultana Hafiten, who 
‘round her talpoche (or head-dress| had four 
strings of pearl—the finest and whitest in the 
world ;” or else resembling the two or three 
rows of pearls which * Olearius says the 
Persian ladies wear round the head, beginning 
on the forehead, and descending down the 
cheeks and under the chin, so that their faces. 
seem to be set in pearls. This coiffure 





* Cited in Harmer’s Outlines of a new Commentary 
on Solomon’s Song, p. 205, where see more, 
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seemed to him to be very ancient among the 
eastern people, since, says he, mention is 
made of it in the Song of Songs, ch. i. 10. 
oce. Cant. i. 10, 11. 

III. Asa N. 4n α turn in order or succession. 
oce. Esth. ii. 12, 15. 

IV. Asa N. ‘nn a turn, order, rank. oce. 1 
Chron. xvii. 17. 

VY. In Kal, to go about in searching, to investi- 

ate, explore, search out. Num. x. 33. xiii. 3. 
zek. xx. 6, & al. freq. In Hiph. to cause to 
explore or be explored. occ. Jud. i. 23. Hence 

VI. AsaN. mas. plur. one explorers, spies. 
So Aquila and Symmachus zeracxorwy, and 
Vulg. exploratorum. occ. Num, xxi. 1. 
But the LXX retain the original word Aéages» 
or (Alex.) Aéags, and so take it for a proper 
name. 

VIL As a N. sin and 4n a turtle-dove (so 
LXX, σρυγων, and Vulg. turtur,) thus called 
in Heb. by an onomatopeia from its cooing, 
as in Greek σρυγων, in Latin turtur, and in 
Eng. turtle. Gen. xv. 9. Lev. i. 14, Ps. 
lxxiv. 19. Cant. ii. 12, & al. See Merrick’s 
Annot. on Ps, Ixxiy. 19, and Bochart, vol. iii. 
Ῥ. 55, & seq. 

VIII. Chald. as a N. mas. plur. yn oven, 
beeves, from the Heb. ow. Ezra vi. 9. 
Dan. iv. 22, & al. 

Hence Greek σαυρος, and Latin taurus, a bull. 
Also, thur, the * Lithuanian name for the 
urus or wild bull. 

1X. Chald. as Ns. perhaps from Heb. sn 
III. above, in two. oce. Ezra vi. 17. Dan. 
iv. 26 or 29. ὩΣ) two, second.; occ. Ezra 
iv. 24. Dan. y. 31, or vi. 1. 

Der. Tour, turn, &c. Also compounded with 
52 to confound, trouble ; compounded with 
Syn to agitate, twirl, troll. 

Hence also the German idol Thor, nearly an- 
swering to the Roman Jupiter, i. e. the hea- 
vens in circulation, had his name. Thus Adam 
Bremensis saith, “4 Thor presideth in the air, 
causeth thunders, winds, showers, fair wea- 
ther, fruits, and his sceptre seemeth to denote 
Jupiter.” So Ericus Olaus, in his History of 
Sweden, “ Thor, as being the most powerful 
and supreme of the gods, was set in the midst 
and higher than the rest, shaped like a naked 
man, holding in his right hand a sceptre, in 
his left the seven stars or planets.” And again, 
“ΠΟΥ invoked Thor for rain and wholesome 
breezes (aurd necessarid) as presiding on 
high ; by whose protection also they hoped to 
be preserved from hurtful blasts (ab incommo- 
dis impressionum,) from thunder and hail ; to 
whom, on the fifth day of every week, they 
offered sacrifices by the appointed priests, 
whence that day was called Thorsdag,” by the 
Swedes namely, as I may add it is by us 
Thursday. See Vossius De Orig. et Prog. 
Idol. lib. ii. cap. 33; Introduct. to Camden’s 
Britannia, edit. 1695, p. exxx; and Mallet’s 
Northern Antiquities, vol. i. p. 95, &c. vol. 
ii. p. 41, 68. 

TW See under pry 11. 

7} occurs not asa V. in Heb. but the idea 
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seems to be, to fix firmly, setile, or the like. 
Asa N. yin a large and high piece of timber 
strongly settled or fixed in the place where it 
stands. 

1. An obelisk, or the like. occ. Isa. xxx. 17. 

2. The mast of a ship strongly fixed therein for 
sustaining the yards, sails, tackling, &c. occ. 
Isa, xxxili. 98. Ezek. xxvii. 5. 

The LXX constantly rendering yan by ieros 
from ἴσσημι to stand, stand firm, or fixed, 
appear to have preserved the true idea of the 
Heb. and confirm the interpretation here 
given of the root. 

Der. Greek Senvus a footstool. 
Lat. thronus, and Eng. a throne. 

DYN Chald. 

As aN. from the Heb. syw, a gate or door. 
oce. Dan. ii. 49.—of a furnace. oce. Dan. iii. 
26; where Theodotion ϑυρα. Asa N. mas. 
plur. emphat. x»y4n porters, men who wait at 
or keep the gate. occ. Ezra vii. 24. So the 
LXX σύυλωροις, and Vulg. janitoribus. 

Der. Greek évgz. Eng. a door. Qu? 

Aan 

Asa N. mas. plur. ΙΒ teraphim. See under 
πρὸ XV. 

wn See among the pluriliterals. 

wn 

Occurs not as a V. in Heb. but in Arabic sig- 
nifies to compress. See Castell’s Lexicon 
under wwn. Asa N. w'n a he-goat kept for 
breeding, hircus admissarius. occ. Gen. xxx. 
35. xxxii. 14, 2 Chron. xvii. 11, Prov. xxx. 
31. Comp. Jer. 1. 8. A®lian has remarked 
with what pride and stateliness the he-goat 
precedes the flock. And the LX X have sup- 
plied this circumstance in their version, σρώγος 
ἡγουμενος αἰπόλιου, a he-goat leading the flock. 
See Bochart, vol. ii. 648, and Scheuchzer, 
Phys. Sacr. in Proy. 


Also, Sgoves, 


ywn 


As Ns. of number ywn, fem. tywn and nywn, 
nine. Gen. vy» 5. Num. i. 23. xxxiv. 13, & 
‘al. freq. Plur. osywr ninety. Gen. v. 9,17, 
& al. freq. sywn or spswn, fem. msywn or 
nywn ninth. See Num. ivii. 60. 1 Chron. 
xxiv. 1]. Ley. xxv. 22. 2 K. xxv. 1. : 
Is not the numeral N. ywn a derivative, with 
a formative n, from the V. myw to look, turn, 
as denoting that number which is looking or 
turning, as it were, from units to a higher 
order of numbers? ‘Thus Martinius, Lexic. 
Etymol. in Novem, derives the Latin novem 
nine from novus, as signifying the last (whence 
novissimus) and the Greek ἐννεα nine from eves 
old and νεὸς new, as being old in such a sense, 
that immediately after it there begins a new 
order of numbers ; and, what is most to our 
present purpose, he remarks that the Dutch . 
and Saxon negne (whence our Eng. nine) may 
be deduced from the V. neigen to incline, and 
that thence this may be named the inclined 
number, i. 6. from units to tens. And 1 
cannot forbear adding that the Vulg. renders 
the Heb. V. myw* by the very word inclina- 
bitur shall incline or be inclined. Isa. xvii. Ὧν 
8; and so Aquila, according to the reading 
which Montfaucon thinks genuine, by ἐπεκλιθη 
anus ΩΝ Lean. Ὁ ΤΣ 


nn 


nn 
The infinitive of the V. {jn> to give. 
Grammar, § vii. 26. 

[5815] 

As a Ν. some missive weapon, or rather, a 
club. Thus Bochart, vol. iii. 785, who de- 
duces it (with a formative n) from the root 
mn or mn, which latter in Arabic signi- 
fies to strike. with a club. This interpre- 
tation is confirmed by the LX X, Aquila, and 
Theodotion, who render it σφυρα a hammer or 
beetle, so the Vulg. malleum. Once, Job xli. 
20 


See 


Der. Ὁ being prefixed to the V. a mattock. 
Qu? 





PLURILITERALS in FP. 


awn 

Asa N. oce. Exod. xxviii. 32. xxxix. 23. It 
is rendered in our translation an habergeon, 
i. 6. a kind of coat of mail, “ armour to cover 
the neck and breast,” Johnson ; and nearly to 
this purpose the Targum Onkelos pw. Nei- 
the LX X nor Vulg. however favour this ver- 
sion, and indeed the paraphrases of both are 
so loose that they leave us to conjecture what 
is the meaning of the word. I suspect then 
that the n in this noun is servile, and that it 
is one of those few Hebrew nouns which (if 
we embrace the printed readings) seem form- 

_ ed with a servile x final, as x*>p parched corn, 
1 Sam. xvii. 17; xow sleep, Ps. exxvii. 2; 
xn ἃ butt, Lam. iii. 12; and perhaps xan 
Isa. xix. 17; and I take the root to be nn to 
heat, make warm, and that the noun Ἀπ de- 
notes some kind of cloak or mantle, which was 
made close about the neck for this purpose. 

nrpbn 

Once, Cant. iv. 4, Thy (i. 6. the bride's) neck 
is like the tower of David, built nvsbn>; a 
thousand shields yn (are) hung upon it, all 
targets of mighty men. The eastern custom 
of hanging arms, shields, and cimeters on the 
outside of towers has been already taken notice 
of under 775m I. and in the passage before us 
there is an evident allusion to the glittering or- 
naments, pearls, jewels, &c. on the bride’s neck, 
and an intimation that these, when so placed, 
were as efficacious in subduing the hearts of 
the beholders as the swords and shields of 
mighty men in conquering their enemies. 
Comp. ver. 9. ΣΎ ΒΟ then is, I think, a 
compound of tt5n to hang, and np edges, and 
so denotes a place for hanging up edged wea- 
pons on. See Michaelis on Lowth, Prelect. 
wa vol. ii. p. 636, 637. edit. Gotting. 


As nouns dan, Sinn, and dynx yesterday. 
“‘ These words are compounded of the verb 
On ἕο finish or consummate, and. 11 (or 41) to 
cut off: Yesterday, or the day immediately 
past, answers to this description: It isjust eon- 
summated and cut off from the present day.”* 
See 2 Sam. xv. 20. Job viii. 9. In Isa. xxx. 
33. Micah ii. 8, 5ymnx denotes some time ago ; 
and in Ps. xe. 4, is joined with py day ; but 


* Holloway’s Originals, vol, ii. p, 212, ; 
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wwan 


in all other passages than those just cited, 
Stan; San, and Sianx, are followed by owbw, 
or ow wy literally, a third time past, nearly as 
the Greeks say in prose, * χϑὲς καὶ xewny, and 
in poetry + χθιζα καὶ rewila yesterday and be- 
fore, for lately, some time before. Comp. 
ow>w under why IX. 

Dun 

As a N. mas. sing. (from yn a dragon, and Ὁ" 
the sea, or a large collection of water) a sea- 
dragon, a crocodile. occ. Ezek. xxix. 3. xxxii, 
2. In the former of which texts seventeen of 
Dr Kennicott’s codices now read ponn, as 
four more did originally, and in the latter two 
have 123. Comp. under yn I. 

DAWN 
To expound, explain, interpret. Once, as a 
participle Aph. Ezra iv. 7; so LXX ἡρ- 
penvevucvny interpreted—written in the Syrian 
tongue, and pa5ni interpreted in the Syrian 
tongue, that is, in the Syrian, both character 
and language. 

Der. Targum, a Chaldee interpretation or pa- 
raphrase of the Bible. Of these several are 
still extant, and are of considerable use in ex- 
plaining.the Hebrew scriptures ; for a parti- 
cular account of which see Walton, Prolegom. 
xii, and Prideaux, Connex. part ii. book viii. 
towards the beginning. 

Also, truchman, truceman, dragoman, or drog- 
man, ““ aname given in the Levant to the in- 
terpreters kept by the ambassadors of Christian 
nations, residing at the Porte, to assist them 
in treating of their masters’ affairs.” New 
and Complete Dictionary of Arts, &c. ‘See 
Targum Onkelos on Gen. xlii. 23, Exod. iy. 
16. vii. i. 

wwan 

Asa N. wwin, from 4n to go round, and wy 
to be vivid or bright in colour, a kind of precious 
stone, the chrysolite of the ancients. So the 
LXX and other Greek versions several times 
xeveoastos,and Vulg. chrysolithus: “so named 
(i. e- in Greek and Latin) from its fine gold 
yellow colour. It is now universally called topaz 
by modern jewellers, and,when perfect and free 
from blemishes, is a very valuable gem ; it is, 
however, very rare in this state. It is of the 
number of those gems which are found only in 
the round or pebble form.—They are ever of a 
fine yellow colour, but they have this like the 
other gems, im several different degrees; the 
finest of all are of a true and perfect gold co- 
lour ; but there are some deeper, and others 
extremely pale, so as to appear scarce tinged.” 
See New and Complete Dictionary of Arts in 
CHRYSOLITE and TOPAZ. Exod. 
xxviii, 20. Ezek. i. 16, & al. Comp. Dan. 
x. 5, 6, and Vitringa, Observations, Sacer. lib. 
iv. cap. 1. § 19. 

II. Tarshish, the name of the second son of 
Javan, who was the fourth son of Japhet, 
Gen. x, 4. 

111. A place, and city, on the coast of Spain, 
near Gades, (now Cadiz), originally settled by 





edit.. Bened. 


* Herodotus, lib. ii, cap. 53; Lucian, tom, i. p. 913, 
t Homer, I, ii, lin, 303. ¥ 
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the descendants of Tarshish, and called after 
his name, and thence by the Greeks Tzgrnecos, 
and by the Romans TYartessus, and anciently 
abounding in the commodities mentioned by 
Ezek. ch. xxvii. 12.* Comp. Jer. x. 9. 

It was to this Tarshish or Tartessus in Spain, 
that Jonah, ch. i. 3. iv. 2, attempted to flee 
from the presence of the Lord, as being a 
place at a great distance both from Judea and 
Nineveh : and not, as I once thought, to Tar- 
sus; in Cilicia ; Ist, because this latter is no 
sea-port, nor situated on the sea, and therefore 
no ship, properly speaking, could be going thi- 
ther, as Jon. i. 3: 2dly, Tarsus in Cilicia is 
nearer to Nineveh than Judea is, and conse- 
quently, by going thither, Jonah would have 
been approaching to, not fleeing from, the city 
he was so averse from visiting. + 

Ships of Tarshish mean large. strong ships, fit 
to sail from Judea to Tarshish, (as Jon. i. 3.) 
or to undertake the like distant voyage. See 
1 K, x. 22. xxii. 49. Isa. ‘ii. 16. xxii. 1, 14. 
(comp. ver. 6.) Ps. xlviii. 8; which last text 
is to be understood as acomparison. ‘ The 
meaning evidently is, that as the east wind 
shatters in pieces the ships of Tarshish, so the 
divine power struck the heathen kings with 
terror and astonishment.” Dr Horne’s note 
on the text, whom see. Ezek. xxvii. 25, 
“ The ships of Tarshish ΤΥ were thy chief 
in thy merchandise.” Geneva translat. So 
Vulg.—principes tui in negotiatione tua—“ thy 
chief traders in thy market.” Bp Newcome. 

IV. The name of a place supposed to be in the 
East Indies, mentioned 2 Chron. ix. 21. xx. 
36, 37. That it was in that part of the world 
may be argued from the commodities, name- 
ly, elephants’ teeth, apes, and peacocks, 
brought from thence, and because the ships 
sent thither were built at Ezion-geber on the 
Red Sea. Bochart thinks this Tarshish was 
probably the promontory Cory, on the north 
of the island of Ceylon, which according to 
him was the land of Ophir, whither the ships 
of Solomon went. If this opinion be admit- 
ted, this Tarshish may seem to have been so 
called as being the farthest place then known 
eastward, as Tarshish in Spain was westward ; 
nearly as we from the East Indies, call part of 
America, since discovered, the West Indies. 
But after all that Bochart has written on this 
subject, I must not omit that another very in- 

_ genious writer is of opinion, that the Tarshish 
to which Solomon’s fleet sailed was no other 
than Tarshish in Spain, whither the Pheni- 
cians had before traded with vast advantage ; 





“ See Bochart, vol. i. p. 169—1'71, 606 ; and Wells’ Sa- 
cred Serato F vol. i. p. 143, &e. 

+See J. D. Michaelis, gpicilegium Geographize Hebre- 
orum Extere, p. 83, 85. ; 


Psato xli. 13. 
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that hefitted out his ‘fleet from Ezion-geber 
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on the Red Sea (comp. 1 K. ix. 26.) because 
he had no convenient port on the Mediter- 
ranean ; that this fleet coasted along the shore 


of Africa, and doubling the Cape of Good. 


Hope came to Tarshish in Spain, and thence 
back again the same way. In this manner our 
author accounts for their spending so long a 
time as three years in their voyage out and 
home, and remarks that Spain and the coasts 
of Africa furnish all the commodities which 
Solomon’s fleet is said to have brought back. 
And to confirm this, it seems certain from the 
account given by Herodotus, (lib. iv. cap. 42.) 


that in the reign of Necos or Pharaoh Nechoh, | 


king of Egypt, above six hundred years before 
Christ, some Phenicians sent out with his or- 
ders, did, in like manner, set sail from the Red 
Sea, and coasted round Africa to the straits 
of Gibraltar, though indeed, instead of going 
back by the Cape of Good Hope, they return- 
ed to Egypt the third year by the Mediter- 
ranean. See Abbé Pluche’s Nature Dis- 
played, vol. iy. dial. ii. p. 197, & seq. Eng- 
lish edit. 12mo. and comp. J. D. Michaelis, 
Spicilegium Geograph. Heb. Exter. p. 98, 
&e. and Bp Lowth’s note on Isa. ii. 13—16. 
ΝΣ 
Asanoun, a censor, “a governor,” so Eng. 
margin., Castell takes it for a Persian word, 
and derives it from the Persic nw n austere, 
severe. occ. Ezra ii. 63. I, eh. vii. 65, 70. viii. 
9. Sa 
pnan ae 
sanoun, Tartak, the Aleim or idol of the 
Avites, mentioned 2 K. xvii. 31. It seems 
compounded of 4n fo go about, and pn> to 
swathe, gird round, as witha chain, and so 


may denote the heavens or celestial fluid, carry- 


ing the earth and planets about in their orbits, 
and at the same time swathing them round as 
it were, according to the expression in Job 
xxxviii. 9. Comp. also Job xxvi. 7, under 
855, 1]. 

The Jews havea tradition that the emblematic 
idol was an ass, which seems not improbable, 
as that animal, when tethered, might, though in 
a gross manner, represent the physical truth 
intended.* And from this idolatrous worship 


of the Samaritans, joined perhaps with some ᾿ 


confused account of the cherubim, seems to 
have sprung that stupid story of the heathen, 
that the Jews had an ass’s head, in the holy of 

«holies of their temple, to which they paid re- 
ligious worship.t+ 





* See Hutchinson’s ng ds of coca p. a ; and 
Holloway’s Primevi c of Sacred Heb. p. 41. 
+ See Bochart, vol, i O21, & seq. and Vossius De Orig. 


ἃς Prog. Idol. lib. iii. cap. 70. 
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